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Do  you  remember  the  April  moon  and 
the  song  of  the  nightingale  ?  Leaning 
from  the  window,  we  looked  out  upon 
long  lines  of  cloud  spanning  the  valley; 
the  moon,  swimming  high,  a  disk  of  pale 
gold,  radiated  a  halo  of  dull  orange  and 
smoky  purple  as  the  clouds  in  measured 
array  passed  before  its  face.  Below  lay 
the  garden  filled  with  indistinct  light  and 
shadow;  the  basin,  a  dark  pool,  reflected  a 
single  star  to  the  west ;  and  beyond  the  ter- 
race wall  the  cherry  and  the  plum  trees 
in  flower  shone  like  dim  silver.  Near  at 
hand,  so  near  that  he  was  palpably  one 
of  us,  the  nightingale  voiced  the  rapture 
of  spring  and,  conscious  artist,  responded 
again  and  again  to  our  hushed  murmurs 
of  applause. 

On    such   a   night  as    this    began    the 
happy  cycle  of  months  within  the  garden 


walls.  We  were  willing  prisoners,  for  the 
roof  of  our  prison  was  the  all-enclosing 
sky,  and  from  our  point  of  vantage  we 
soared  above  a  happy  valley  threaded  by 
living  streams.  We  were  four  and,  />/(7ce 
aiix  dames,  first  the  Chatelaine  hostess, 
mother,  painter,  diVnX  /e?-/nirir,  though  each 
of  the  qualities  could  be  transposed  in 
order,  so  thoroughly  did  each  in  turn 
dominate  the  others.  Then  the  Alen- 
agere,  temporarily  freed  from  domestic 
cares  and  not  the  less  happy  for  the 
release,  who  also  joyed  to  hear  herself 
called  viarraine  as  a  right  by  the  elder 
daughter  of  the  house,  aged  six,  and,  as  an 
extension  of  privilege,  by  the  four-year- 
old  sister  Marjorie.  The  ruder  sex  was 
represented  by  the  Uncompromising  Real- 
ist, who,  taking  his  role  of  host  so  lightly 
as  to  put  his  guests  absolutely  at  their  ease, 
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was  engrossed  in  the  accomplishment  of  a 
task  long  anticipated  as  a  reward  for  the 
hours  of  arduous  labor  devoted  to  the  art 
of  sculpture.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  the 
basis  of  preHminary  study  earned  to  the 
credit  of  the  art  of  sculpture  so  that  paint- 
ing may  be  approached  with  confidence; 
a  virgin  field  that  can  be  sown  with  cer- 
tainty of  harvest.  Not  the  least  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  summer  was  to  see  this 
skilful  workman  in  a  field  new  to  him,  yet 


summon  to  his  aid.  In  compensation,  and 
as  a  reward  for  innumerable  virtues,  two 
small  ladies  knew  him  2i%  parraiii. 

These  four  people  found  themselves  in 
a  pleasant  part  of  France,  upon  a  hillside 
overlooking  a  great  valley.  Vou  would 
pass  the  house  and  garden  on  the  road 
hidden  behind  the  wall  without  suspicion 
of  its  charm,  for  the  proverbial  saving 
spirit  of  France  seems  to  extend  to  nature 
itself,  and  one  passes  through  a  French 


Departure  for  the  First  Communion. 


one  in  which  he  was  to  a  large  degree 
master,  and  to  join  in  the  chorus  of 
cheers  which  fittingly  rewarded  each  new 
step  of  triumphant  progress.  And  last  of 
the  four  was  the  writer  of  these  lines, 
known  in  the  cheerful  give  and  take  of 
speech  which  filled  the  intervals  of  our 
work  as  the  Idealist,  from  the  supposed 
liberties  to  which  he  subjected  our  great 
model  Nature  ;  though  this  was  most  un- 
just, as,  at  least  for  the  moment,  he  was 
gladly  content  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  his 
model,  desert  thoughts  of  decorative  ar- 
rangement, and  copy  what  he  saw  before 
him,  with  all  the  sincerity  which  he  could 


village  with  no  inkling  of  the  beauty  which 
the  walled  street  may  mask  on  either  hand. 
The  place  was  ancient,  as  the  earliest  deed, 
an  old  parchment,  dated  1616,  recording 
its  sale  by  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen,  which, 
situated  at  Rouen,  once  owned  the  larger 
part  of  this  happy  valley,  bore  witness. 
Low  upon  the  road  the  gentle  descent  of 
the  land  gave  two  stories  and  an  attic  to 
the  house  at  the  garden  end,  and  within 
the  long  passage,  with  rooms  opening  to 
one  side,  gave  it  a  conventual  aspect  and 
denoted  its  original  use  as  a  priory  of  the 
order.  Its  sale  by  the  mother  house  at  so 
early  a  date  may  have  saved  it  when  the 
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Revolution  ravaged  the  possessions  of  the  ing  tree,  gold-headed  cane  in  hand,  with 

church  in  1789,  if  indeed  its  modest  char-  flowers  at  his  feet,  and  in  the  background 

acter  was  not  as  effectual  a  safeguard  as  a  gardener,  in  blue  coat,  red  breeches,  and 

the  fact  of  its  private  possession.     In  the  gray  stockings,  gravely  waters  the  garden 


The  Narrow  Gate. 


large  living  room,  framed  above  the  man- 
tel, in  wooden  mouldings  which  show  the 
good  taste  and  good  craftsmanship  of  the 
village  carpenter  of  the  time,  there  is  a 
portrait  of  the  then  proprietor  of  the 
house.  He  is  a  portly  gentleman  in  a 
bagwig,  seated  at  his  ease  under  a  spread- 


apparently  with  an  exaggerated  coffee 
pot.  This  painting,  rather  well-done  and 
finely  embrowned  by  time,  bears  the  signa- 
ture of  a  forgotten  jiainter  :  Lechevalier 
fecit,  1750.  Supporting  the  ceihng  here, 
as  elsewhere  through  the  house,  are  mas- 
sive   beams   of    oak,   eighteen   inches  in 


Midsummer  Night. 


diameter,  giving  testimony,  in  a  country 
long  since  stripped  of  its  oak,  to  the  age 
of  the  house.  Below  tliis  story,  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  tlie  dining-room,  large 
enough  to  serve  its  former  uses  as  a 
refectory,  with  stone  floor,  oaken  beams, 
and  a  fire-place  monumental  in  propor- 
tion. Behind  this  is  the  former  kitchen, 
and  still  behind  and  nearest  to  the  road  a 
store-room  with  a  walled  up  archway,  once 
giving  entrance  to  a  subterranean  passage 
8 


leading  through  and  beyond  the  neigh- 
boring hill  some  three  miles  to  an  old 
chateau.  Crumbling  walls  made  this  pas- 
sage dangerous,  and  fifteen  years  ago  it 
was  closed,  but  many  of  the  older  villag- 
ers have  threaded  their  way  through  it, 
and  I  tell  their  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me. 
Another  disused  passage  led  to  the  church 
through  the  farmyard.  The  upperside  of 
this  court  is  closed  by  a  long  barn,  twenty 
metres  in  length  and  proportionately  wide, 


The  Children's  Playgrouiid. 


which  tells  of  the  generous  harvests  of  the 
good  fathers  and  which,  with  its  anticjue 
shell  pierced  by  a  large  window  and  sky- 
liglit.  now  serves  as  a  studio.  The  four- 
square yard  is  closed  on  the  other  sides 
by  the  house,  stables,  and  lodgings  for 
servants,  the  buildings  all  presenting  a 
good  type  of  the  Norman  manor  less  pre- 
tentious than  a  chateau,  but  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  ordinary  farmhouse. 
Below  these  buildings  and  upon  the  other 


side  of  the  house  the  garden  lies,  a  place 
of  meandering  paths,  rich  masses  of  flow- 
ers and  pleasant  shade.  The  chalk  for- 
mation which  underlies  these  hills  gives 
to  trees  a  life  of  only  fifty  or  sixty  years 
and  limits  their  growth,  perhaps  to  the 
advantage  of  the  garden,  which,  compara- 
tively small,  is  by  no  means  a  park.  The 
sense  of  space  is  given  by  the  outlook 
over  the  valley  and  by  the  scale  of  the 
bronze  statuettes,  replicas  of   Pompeiian 
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work,  which  dot  the  terrace  wall,  and  the 
half  life-sized  Pan  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  a  copy  from  a  late  (ireek  pseudo- 
archaic  figure  in  the  British  Museum,  all 


erection  from  the  village  church,  which 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  basin  was  a  never-ending  dehght, 
reflecting  the  sky,  the  trees,  the  flowers, 


Pomona 


additions  of  the  present  occupant.  The 
dial  numbering  "  none  but  sunny  hours," 
and  keeping  quite  good  enough  time  for 
our  purposes,  was  graven  with  the  date  of 
1755  and  an  attestation  of  its  calculation 
for  our  meridian.  It  stood  on  a  pedestal, 
purloined    probably   at    the   time   of    its 


and  the  sunshine  by  day  and  the  moon 
and  sfars  by  night ;  drained  dry  each 
evening  in  time  of  drought  by  the  gar- 
dener to  water  the  flowers,  and  the  scene 
of  endless  trans-atlantic  passages  which 
betrayed  the  nationality  of  the  children  in 
their  play  with  little  boats.      Being  fed  by 


The  Carpet  of  Leaves. 


a  primitive  device  from  the  old  well  on  the 
farm  court  above,  it  never  remained  dry 
very  long,  and  w^ith  a  fine  scorn  for  ar- 
chaeological accuracy  classic  maidens 
with  a  far-too-modern  harp  lingered  by 
its  brink  in  the  interlude  of  song. 

The  terrace  wall,  shaded  by  a  chestnut- 
tree,  where  we  took  our  noontide  coffee, 
closed  the  upper  garden,  but  on  a  slightly 
lower  level  ran  a  second  wall  parallel  to 
the  first,  and  between,  on  either  side,  were 
grapevines  trained  in  graceful  festoons  af- 
ter the  manner  of  the  grape  countries  by 
our  Burgundian  gardener.  At  one  end  of 
this  terrace  was  the  larger  charmille,  a 
deeply  shaded  retreat  overarched  by 
clipped  linden-trees,  cool  in  the  summer 
heat  and  sheltered  from  cold  winds  in 
spring  and  autumn.  Below  this  terrace 
was  another  and  larger  garden  filled  with 
flowers  and  fruit-trees,  the  pride  and  care 
of  the  gardener  and  the  Chatelaine,  who 
jointly  bewildered  us  with  their  knowledge 
of  planting,  pruning,  grafting,  transplant- 
ing, and  all  the  love  of  fruit  and  flower 
culture. 

This  lower  garden  in  the  eariy  spring 


was  like  a  great  bridal  bouquet,  where  the 
filmy  white  of  cherry,  pear,  and  plum  and 
the  modest  blush  of  apple-bloom  not  only 
in  the  trees  but,  according  to  Old-World 
usage,  cunningly  dwarfed  to  border  the 
garden  walks,  filled  the  days  with  a  beauty 
so  delicate  and  impalpable  that,  knowing 
how  soon  it  would  vanish,  brought  a  pleas- 
ure closely  akin  to  pain.  Here  also  was  a 
large  reservoir  to  slake  the  garden's  thirst, 
fed  by  a  little  stream  which  flowed  swiftly 
by  the  garden  end,  just  outside  the  wall,  by 
which  stood  the  little  charinille,  whence 
a  grilled  opening  in  the  wall  gave  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  lower  road,  the  litde  river, 
and  the  fields  beyond.  Here  the  birds 
had  elected  residence  in  the  trees  over- 
arching the  charmille,  and  one  had  to  walk 
softly  and  keep  silent  not  to  provoke  their 
flight  with  a  great  whirr  of  wings  when- 
ever one  entered  there. 

The  kitchen  garden  lay  beyond  under 
the  farm  court,  and  by  the  skill  of  the  gar- 
dener was  made  a  thing  of  beauty,  aye, 
and  of  mystery,  for  it  was  there  that  an  un- 
suspecting Idealist  was  brought  to  shame 
by  refusing  to  recognize  the   thistle-like 
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plant  which  bore  artichokes  high  upon  its 
branches  ;  some  trick  of  erroneous  mem- 
ory bringing  clear  to  his  eyes  a  chequered 
field  where  artichokes  grew  in  regular  rows 
even  with  the  ground,  as  though  served 
on  a  plate. 

Within  these  walls,  closed  high  "  to  keep 
the  vulgar  out,"  we  lived  and  worked. 

There  are  few  things  which  to  an  artist's 
eye  present  fairer  possibilities  than  a  blank 
canvas. 

Covered  by  the  handiwork  of  his  own 
or  others'  efforts,  limitations  are  established 
and  reservations  begin,  but  stretched  taut 
upon  its  frame  a  new  canvas  suggests  an 
inevitable  masterpiece. 

It  was  with  untempered  joy  therefore 
that  we  began  our  season's  work  by  un- 
packing two  huge  boxes  containing  not 
one  but  several  dozen  canvases.  The 
Realist,  uncompromising  in  every  respect, 
had  literally  metres  on  metres  of  canvas, 
each  large  stretcher  having  a  definite  pur- 
pose which  the  summer  saw  fulfilled.  As 
the  nearest  approach  to  nature  all  his 
work  was  planned  to  be,  and  was,  life 
sized  in  respect  to  the  human  figure,  and 
the  unpacking  of  his  box  suggested  an 
attempt  to  paint  all  outdoors  in  the  scale 
of  nature. 

The  Idealist's  box,  though  deeper,  had 
less  superficial  area  and  contained  a  larger 
number  of  canvases,  which  in  course  of 
time  became  the  pictures  which  accom- 
pany these  lines. 

The  Chatelaine,  suspected  as  a  woman 
of  an  economical  spirit,  was  prone  to  work 
on  an  old  canvas  over  some  previous  study, 
though  an  unprejudiced  mind  is  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  result  generally  repeated 
the  miracle  of  nature  and  brought  new 
bloom  from  the  mould  beneath. 

Thus  armed,  with  no  set  purpose  to 
keep  within  the  garden  walls,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  we  would  not  stray  far 
therefrom.  In  a  generous  spirit  we  there- 
upon agreed  to  share  each  other's  motifs, 
knowing  that  each  painter's  rendition  of  a 
scene  differs  from  that  of  his  fellow,  but, 
as  it  came  to  pass,  our  generosity  was  not 
taxed  ;  and  it  is  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
richness  of  nature  that  the  pictures  here 
printed  and  an  equally  abundant  produc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Chatelaine  and 
the  ReaUst  were  all  found  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  scant  two  acres. 
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We  shared  with  good  women  and  hap- 
py countries  a  lack  of  eventful  history,  yet 
every  waking  hour  was  occupied.  The 
weather  to  painters  out  of  doors  was,  of 
course,  a  paramount  consideration,  and  the 
Menagere,  who  did  not  paint,  gained  the 
additional  tide  of  Philistina  by  unsym- 
pathetically  protesting  against  what  she 
termed  the  tiresome  reiteration  of  the 
weather  probabilities  from  the  artistic 
stand-point.  She  vowed  that  we  had  no 
other  conversation  save  the  jargon  of  the 
technicalities  of  our  craft. 

In  this  she  was  wrong,  for  the  aesthetic 
consideration  of  Realism  z'.;.  Memory,  Im- 
agination, or,  to  boldly  accept  the  oppo- 
nent's term,  Chic  was  often  discussed  ;  at 
such  length  in  fact  as  to  preclude  its  re- 
port here. 

But  on  the  whole  there  was  much  more 
work  than  talk,  so  much  in  fact  that  the 
long  bicycle  tours  projected  in  the  winter 
came  to  naught,  and  the  Menagere  was 
reduced  to  take  her  rides  solus,  bringing 
back  to  us,  from  the  neighboring  town,  far- 
off  echoes  of  the  restless  but  not  busier 
world  without. 

While  the  blossoms  lasted  in  the  earliest 
days  we  were  astir  betimes.  The  view  over 
the  terrace  wall  with  the  sundial  in  the 
foreground  found  me  at  work  at  half  after 
six  when  the  morning  was  still  chill,  though 
the  air  was  pure  and  fragrant  with  the 
spring.  Standing  with  my  back  turned 
to  the  house  after  an  hour  of  work,  I 
would  hear  a  clatter  of  shutters  and  the 
voice  of  a  Realist  in  pajamas  would  sleep- 
ily inquire  the  state  of  the  weather.  The 
Chatelaine  meanwhile  had  struggled  forth 
with  a  large  canvas  begun  the  year  before, 
as  the  only  means  of  finding  enough  time 
to  reproduce  the  evanescent  beauty  of  the 
blooming  garden. 

Corot  was  used  to  say  that  the  land- 
scape painters'  day  began  with  sunrise  and 
ended  with  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to 
begin  again  late  in  the  day  and  end  at 
night. 

The  painters'  harvest  at  high  noon  is  sel- 
dom as  fruitful  as  when  gathered  in  the 
hours  when  shadows  lie  long  upon  the 
earth  and  the  sky  holds  the  last  veil  of 
night  torn  from  her  by  the  grasp  of  the  con- 
quering sun.  Noon  therefore  found  us  un- 
der the  shade  of  the  trees  taking  our  lunch 
al fresco,  and  coffee  and  tobacco  mingled 
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with  varied  talk  led  us  gently  to  our  af- 
ternoon effect. 

The  Realist,  escaping  the  glare  of  the 
later  morning,  ensconced  himself  under  the 
clipped  lindens,  which  formed  a  leafy  arch 
with  a  glint  of  sunlight  beyond  for  a  back- 
ground, and  here  on  a  huge  canvas  be- 
gan to  take  form  a  portrait  group,  of  which 
the  Chatelaine  was  the  principal  figure,  re- 
clining on  a  garden  chair,  with  her  young- 
est child  nesthng  against  her  side.  Upon 
the  ground  at  her  feet  sat  the  devoted  Pi- 
card  nurse  in  her  characteristic  costume, 
while  behind,  advancing  down  the  char- 
millc,  came  httle  Berthe,  in  birthday  attire, 
crowned  with  flowers  :  the  whole  proving, 
with  convincing  truth,  that  uncompromis- 
ing realism  is  not  necessarily  devoid  of 
beauty. 

None  of  these  were  tasks  to  be  con- 
cluded in  a  day,  and  when  changes  of 
weather  came  in  our  surprising  lease  of 
sunshine,  for  the  gray  skies  of  France  are 
not  often  so  long  absent  in  this  latitude, 
we  had  other  work  in  hand  suited  to  the 
weatlier. 

The  bloom  on  tree  and  bush  vanished, 
the  far-off  trees,  faintly  drawn  upon  the 
sky  in  hues  of  warm  gray,  faint  yellow,  or 
ashen  rose,  thickened  into  greens  tender 
or  positive,  and  summer  was  at  hand. 
The  spring  flowers,  the  poppies  amid  the 
vines,  and  the  mass  of  forget-me-nots  by 
the  sundial  gave  place  to  other  flowers, 
and  the  roses  came  in  June.  How  quickly 
Nature  compensates  her  losses.  The  chil- 
dren no  longer  picked  dandelions  and 
buttercups  under  the  spreading  cherry- 
tree  in  bloom,  and  here,  fragile  upon  their 
slender  grafted  stems,  great  roses  lifted 
their  graceful  heads  in  recognition  of  each 
other's  presence  across  the  limits  of  the 
basin. 

And  about  this  time  came  an  echo  from 
the  outer  world  of  the  village.  The  first 
communion,  celebrated  only  in  these 
smaller  villages  on  alternating  years,  was 
near  at  hand.  Arrived  at  the  earliest  age 
when  the  catechisin  may  be  thought  to 
have  entered  their  little  heads  and  its  pre- 
cepts understood,  the  children  prepare  to 
approach  the  sacramental  table  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  a  season  of  great  rejoic- 
ing in  all  the  families.  Relatives  from  far 
and  near  are  bidden  to  the  ceremony  and 
the  feast  to  follow,  and  when  the  eventful 


morning  arrives  the  white-clad  little  maid- 
ens with  long  veils  and  the  cierges  of  hol- 
low wax,  in  most  cases  taller  than  the 
bearers,  form  in  procession  to  the  church, 
accompanied  by  the  boy  communicants 
preternaturally  solemn  in  their  abbreviated 
evening  dress  of  black. 

Of  all  these  little  maidens  I  would  sing 
the  praises  of  Alice.  She  was  our  wash- 
erwoman's daughter,  and,  kneeling  by  the 
riverside,  her  little  brown  arms  had  wrung 
many  a  piece  of  linen  as  she  smihngly 
watched  the  soapy  bubbles  float  down  the 
surface  of  the  clear,  swift  little  stream. 
But  there  was  no  brighter  child  at  the  vil- 
lage school,  for  her  parents  were  well-to- 
do  and  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  of  in- 
struction. When  the  time  of  the  first 
communion  arrived  we  had  been  per- 
mitted to  add  a  piece  of  finery  for  her  cos- 
tume, and  the  sight  of  Alice,  gravely  re- 
hearsing her  part  for  the  procession,  before 
the  delighted  eyes  of  her  aunt,  who  had 
come  from  Paris  for  the  occasion,  in  its 
contrast  of  grave  dignity  and  bird-like  de- 
light in  fine  feathers,  drew  me  away  from 
the  flowers. 

So  after  the  ceremony  it  was  arranged 
that  Alice  was  to  pose  for  me  in  the  little 
garden  of  the  house  where  the  Menagere 
held  sway,  and  where  she  abode  with  him 
who  in  print  forbears  to  call  himself  her 
lord  and  master.  This,  our  little  home, 
consisted  of  two  living  rooms  and  a  super- 
abundant quantity  of  barn  and  stable,  un- 
tenanted save  by  bicycles,  and  adjoined 
our  friend's  house  and  garden.  A  narrow 
gate  cut  in  the  wall  permitted  us  to  roam 
at  will  in  the  larger  garden  without  going 
out  to  the  village  street. 

Here,  in  the  hot  June  mornings,  be- 
tween the  lihes  fitly  growing  in  proces- 
sional order,  Alice  posed  with  sweetest 
patience,  for  she  was  a  very  little  girl  on 
whom  inaction  weighed,  for  the  painter 
who  writes  himself  down  her  slave  and 
rejoices  to  know  that  his  affection  is  re- 
ciprocated. A  simple  child,  her  conver- 
sation limited  by  the  respect  which  she 
felt  for  her  elder  to  "  Oiti,  Monsieur,"  or 
"N'ofi,  Monsieur,"  though  the  merry  eye 
told  of  a  tongue  which  indeed  we  had 
heard,  as  her  voice  rose  clear  in  the  httle 
church  repeating  her  confession  of  faith. 
Later,  too,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
on  the  platform  built  outside  the  school 
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and  covered  with  green  boughs,  in  the 
presence  of  Monsieur  tiie  Mayor,  the  brass- 
helmeted  fireman,  and  the  major  part  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  Alice  had 
displayed  dramatic  talent  in  a  clever  dia- 
logue supposed  to  take  place  between 
Water  and  Wine.  A  solemn-faced  youth 
as  the  votary  of  Bacchus  was  letter  perfect, 
but  Alice  gave  the  reply  with  spirit  and 
humor,  and  was  fitly  crowned  with  laurels 
at  the  end.  By  my  side  stood  a  young 
dramatic  author  fresh  from  a  successful 
play  at  the  Odeon,  and  he  averred  that  he 
had  witnessed  much  worse  performances 
upon  the  boards  of  Parisian  theatres. 

So  the  little  mute,  quaint  figure  posed 
resolutely  through  this  picture,  and  did 
not  flinch  when  I  proposed  a  second  later 
in  the  season,  until  at  the  end  her  beau- 
tiful costume  through  constant  wear  was 
finally  beyond  repair,  when  the  philo- 
sophical child  reassured  her  painter  that  it 
really  did  not  matter,  as  one  has  only  one 
first  communion. 

But  to  return  to  our  garden.  Wonder- 
ful days  were  succeeded  by  no  less  beau- 
tiful nights.  As  the  glow  of  day  deep- 
ened to  the  rosier  glow  of  twilight  colored 
Japanese  lanterns,  strange  exotic  flowers, 
were  hung  on  bush  and  tree  to  our  own 
and  the  children's  delight.  As  they  flitted 
about,  placing  lanterns  here  and  there,  we 
all  exclaimed,  "  There's  a  subject,"  and 
then  with  equal  accord  we  said,  "Rose- 
mary Lily,  Lily  Rose,"  as  the  thought  of 
Sargent's  superb  picture  of  the  same  sub- 
ject with  that  title  gave  us  pause.  But 
from  the  time  when  the  moon  dipped  the 
reflection  of  its  thin  crescent  in  the  basin 
near  at  hand,  through  all  its  phases  we 
followed  and  studied  its  effect  on  our  sur- 
rounding world.  Here  the  uncompromis- 
ing Reahst  left  us  to  our  devices.  The 
quasi-impossibility  of  painting  directly 
from  nature  by  moonlight  caused  him  to 
scoff  or  to  lend  a  languid  ear  as  we  dis- 
cussed the  color  of  objects  seen  by  moon- 
light. Nevertheless  the  Chatelaine  and 
her  ally  proved  beyond  dispute  that  a 
cloak  of  a  certain  red  kept  its  color  per- 
ceptibly in  the  moonhght  when  a  much 
more  brilliant  orange  drapery  became  a 
dingy  colorless  brown.  And  here  also 
Phihstina  Menagere  again  protested. 
"  Was  it  not  enough,"  she  wailed  pathetic- 
ally, "to  be  unable  by  daylight  to  tear 


words  from  our  lips  which  did  not  smack 
of  our  craft,  but  were  the  nights  also  to  be 
devoted  to  chasing  lights  and  shadows, 
tones  and  colors,  reflections  and  effects  ? 
In  self-defence  she  would  take  to  paint- 
ing, she  vowed  ;  in  much  the  same  spirit 
as  a  threat  to  take  to  drink.  To  pacify, 
occupy  her  time,  and  as  we  agreed  "  to 
keep  her  out  of  mischief,"  she  was  pressed 
into  service  as  a  model,  and,  standing  by 
the  basin  in  a  white  summer  gown  in  the 
direct  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  she  became 
a  beautiful  example  of  orange  lights  and 
purple  shadows  in  the  deft  hand  of  the 
Chatelaine. 

But  we  were  not  always  alone.  Others, 
liking  upon  report  the  profit  and  our  kind 
of  life,  joined  us  from  time  to  time.  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  young  girl  pupils  of  the 
Realist,  who,  a  portion  of  the  time,  made 
gay  the  garden  with  the  hum  of  additional 
workers  and,  faithful  followers,  added  un- 
fair accretion  of  numbers  to  his  side  in 
artistic  argument. 

And  there  was  one  who  to  my  musi- 
cally ignorant  soul  could  get  out — or  put 
in — such  voice  to  the  piano  as  has  lin- 
gered in  my  memory  since  the  times  when, 
a  child,  I  heard  the  great  Rubinstein 
play.  It  was  well  that  our  pianist  loved 
his  art,  for  by  day  and  by  night  we  clam- 
ored for  his  presence  at  the  piano.  Some 
evenings  we  would  desert  the  garden  for 
the  living-room,  and  there,  with  the  all-ac- 
complished Chatelaine  at  her  spinet,  and 
our  visitor  at  the  piano.  Bach,  Mozart,  or 
Palestrina  would  hold  us  entranced.  At 
other  times  denying  himself  the  pleasure 
of  our  company,  or  the  glory  of  the  moon- 
light, our  self-sacrificing  friend  would 
stay  indoors,  while  in  the  garden  below, 
grouped  in  the  shadow  of  the  chestnut  or 
bathing  in  the  silvered  light,  the  hushed 
company  would  sit  while  strains  of  heav- 
enly melody  would  float  down  to  us  from 
the  open  window  above. 

Once  also  our  curiosity  was  aroused  by 
the  frequent  visits  of  the  Russian  doctor 
who  had  settled  in  the  nearby  town,  an 
able  man  and  interesting  withal  ;  but 
none  of  us  was  ill,  and  he  was  a  busy 
country  physician.  At  last,  after  three  or 
four  visits,  he  explained  to  the  Chatelaine, 
"  I  have  come  rather  often  of  late,  when  I 
know  you  have  no  need  of  me,  but  the 
fact  is,  I  find  the  spectacle  of  your  exist- 
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ence  here  most  interesting.  In  my  kind 
of  life,  I  have  never  encountered  such  in- 
dustry combined  with  such  evident  pleas- 
ure, and,  if  I  do  not  intrude,  I  would  like 
to  come  in  occasionally  as  I  pass  by." 

He  was  assured  of  a  welcome,  as  was 
the  village  priest,  M.  I'Abbe  Toussaint, 
who  shall  figure  here  under  his  real  name, 
as  it  is  far  more  appropriate  than  any  I 
can  invent.  The  abbe  was  a  fine  type  of 
the  peasant  who  has  profited  by  the  in- 
struction of  the  semitiaire,  and  who,  called 
to  a  neighboring  village  but  little  more 
populous  than  our  own,  now  serves  the 
two  parishes.  His  clerical  work  leaves 
him  ample  leisure  to  satisfy  his  passion 
for  botany,  and  he  often  appeared  flushed 
from  the  pursuit  of  some  rare  specimen. 
A  joyous  companion  and  a  firm  friend  of 
his  heretical  friends,  he  moves  in  his  well- 
mended  soutane  through  my  memory  of 
the  summer,  a  sombre  but  most  pleasing 
figure.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  impose  on 
his  perennial  good-humor  to  paint  him, 
but  here  the  Realist  was  ahead  of  me,  and, 
arrayed  in  the  golden  robes  of  the  church, 
upon  the  altar  steps,  a  red-caped  altar-boy 
on  either  hand,  the  Abbe  lives  upon  can- 
vas, dignified  and  serene  amid  the  riot  of 
color  which  the  Church  of  Rome  enUsts 
in  its  service. 

Nor  must  I  forget,  for  they  were  not 
strangers  though  without  our  gates,  an 
accomplished  correspondent  of  a  great 
newspaper  and  his  amiable  wife,  domiciled 
nearby.  From  his  excursions  in  search 
of  "  copy  "  we  were  in  constant  touch 
with  the  great  pulsing  world.  The  newest 
books,  the  last  piece  of  news,  the  future 
success  of  the  Parisian  tlieatres,  he  brought 
to  our  door,  and  the  great  review  of  the 
French  army  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  and  the  President  of  the 
Republic  we  had  at  first  hand. 

This  served  to  remind  us  that  we  did 
not  always  live  in  Arcady,  and  once  when 
he  was  absent  in  Paris  the  black  wing  of 
a  great  tragedy  obscured  the  sunshine  of 
our  garden.  It  was  a  lovely  morning. 
The  Realist  was  at  work  in  the  charmille 
engaged  in  fixing  the  volatile  features  of 
his  youngest  daughter,  happily  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  posing  for  her 
portrait,  upon  his  canvas.  It  was  a  task 
provocative  of  much  song  and  of  merry 
stories  suited  to  the  childish  mind.     I  sat 


near  by,  working  at  another  picture,  while 
the  Chatelaine  and  the  Menagere  were 
both  occupied  in  keeping  the  living  bit  of 
quicksilver  whose  portrait  was  underway 
in  some  semblance  of  order. 

To  us  appeared  suddenly  the  fairly 
tragic  figure  of  our  friend's  wife,  waving 
an  ominous  blue  telegram,  exclaiming  : 
"  Our  President  is  assassinated  !  " 

It  was  a  few  hours  after  the  tragedy  at 
Buffalo,  and  in  a  foreign  land  a  knot  of 
Americans,  behind  the  ramparts  isolating 
them  in  a  little  world  of  the  joy  of  pleas- 
virable  labor,  felt  the  sunlight  fade  at  the 
horror  of  the  act  and  the  sorrow  of  their 
nation. 

Meanwhile  the  pageant  of  the  seasons 
moved  on.  We  had  no  rain,  but,  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  blue  skies,  great  storms 
circled  round  our  valley.  The  sunset,  rich 
in  orange,  turquoise,  and  crimson,  showed 
us  high-piled  masses  of  billowy  storm- 
cloud  breaking  in  the  distance,  while  near 
at  hand  the  weary  gardener,  deprived  of 
all  such  modern  implements  as  water  mo- 
tors and  garden  hose,  carried  his  sprink- 
ling pots  from  bed  to  bed,  to  assuage  the 
thirst  of  the  flowers. 

Stevenson  in  his  essay  on  "  The  Day 
after  To-morrow,"  after  noting  that  man 
is  an  idle  animal,  enumerates  :  "Of  those 
who  are  found  truly  indefatigable  in  busi- 
ness, some  are  misers,  some  are  the  prac- 
tisers  of  delightful  industries  like  garden- 
ing." Alas,  now  that  I  hve  no  longer  in 
Arcady,  and  cannot  pursue  my  own  de- 
lightful industry  in  a  garden,  I  would  fain 
be  a  gardener.  Yet  one  thing  would  hold 
me  back.  It  is  not  the  excessive  use  of 
sprinkling-pots  over  thirsty  acres,  but  the 
amazing  store  of  knowledge  which  a  com- 
petent gardener  must  acquire.  It  has 
been  given  to  me  to  sit  measurably  at  the 
feet  of  the  wise  on  this  earth,  but  it  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  to  hs- 
ten  to  the  varied  and  lucid  explanation  of 
the  details  of  a  well-kept  garden  from  the 
lips  of  Louis  Desbois  seems,  if  one  could 
grasp  it,  almost  the  acme  of  acquired 
knowledge.  Like  most  painters  who  are 
students  of  external  aspects,  absolute  igno- 
rance faintly  describes  my  lack  of  garden 
lore  and  so  I  never  ceased  marvelling  at 
Desbois  ;  whose  also  appropriate  name  I 
refrain  from  tampering  Avith.  Yet  I  am 
persuaded  that   in    France  —  a  land    of 
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thoroughness  in  acquired  knowledge — he 
may  not  be  an  exception.  I  had  his 
word  for  it  when,  in  answer  to  some  praise 
of  mine,  his  patriotism  rose  superior  to 
his  seh'-pride,  for  he  said  :  "O,  there  are 
many  gardeners  in  France  beside  whom  I 
know  HtUe." 

But  this  paragon  of  gardeners  is  hand- 
some, cleanly  set  up,  with  curling  hair, 
black  eyes,  and  ruddy  cheeks,  that  speak 
well  for  the  good  Burgundy  wine  on  which 
he  was  suckled,  for  he  is  a  stranger  in 
Normandy.  He  is  kind-hearted  and  by 
the  testimony  of  our  little  yf/Z^^/Zifj  can  do 
some  things  to  which  even  their  papa  can- 
not pretend.  His  presence  in  the  garden 
was  so  healthy  and  wholesome  that,  by 
common  compact,  we  refrained  from  ask- 
ing him  to  pose  for  us,  lest  he  become 
self-conscious.  On  Sundays  he  still  finds 
work  there,  for  "Why,"  says  he,  "should 
I  go  to  the  inn  and  play  billiards  when  I 
am  happier  here."  No  early  effect  to  be 
caught  ever  brought  me  into  the  garden 
before  he  was  there,  and  after  sunset  the 
watering-pot  came  out.  And  through  the 
long  drought  the  garden  blossomed  fair, 
and  what  he  laughingly  called  "  the  rain 
from  the  nozzle  "  supplied  the  parched 
earth  despite  the  lack  of  rain. 

To  see  a  handsome  trade  handsomely 
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and  gallantly  exercised  is  a  noble  specta- 
cle ;  and  here  I  take  my  hat  off  to  this 
Louis  of  the  Woods. 

In  this  enumeration  the  cook  calls  for 
mention,  not  alone  from  the  gratitude  of 
the  stomach  nor  because  of  her  flower-like 
beauty,  for  Artemise  is  distinctly  plain. 
But  perhaps  on  account  of  her  name,  pre- 
destined to  be  a  chasseresse  des  bois,  we 
more  than  suspected  the  existence  of  a 
vague  romance  between  this  pair.  There 
was  also  a  di.sparity  of  age,  for,  taxed  with 
partiality  for  the  gardener,  she  blushingly 
disowned  the  thought,  as  she  might  be  his 
mother,  "  or  at  least,  Madame,  an  elder 
sister."  But  even  this  slight  romance, 
probably  having  as  its  chief  result  the  con- 
fection of  choice  dishes  for  the  delectation 
of  the  gardener  in  the  kitchen,  served  to 
keep  alive  our  human  interest. 

The  painting  went  on ;  the  fair  possibil- 
ities of  our  blank  canvases  had  resolved 
into  more  and  more  studies  lined  along  the 
studio  wall,  as  the  productions  of  the  tri- 
umvirate waxed  numerous.  At  last  we 
had  rain,  and  suddenly  we  found  the  au- 
tumn upon  us.  Here  again  was  a  season 
like  the  spring  filled  with  a  stranger,  more 
penetrating  beauty  than  the  summer,  but, 
like  the  spring,  flitting  as  we  looked. 

At  first  it  came  leisurely  enough.     The 
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lower  garden  was  now  filled  with  fruit,  and 
the  odor  of  the  grape  and  the  moist  earth 
greeted  one's  morning  entrance  there. 
The  fulness  of  harvest  called  Pomona  to 
mind,  and  despite  the  jeers  of  the  Realist 
a  picture  of  that  fair  lady  was  begun  walk- 
ing between  the  vines  on  the  second  ter- 
race in  the  pagan  company  of  Diana,  the 
Dancing  Fawn,  and  Narcissus  along  the 
terrace  wall.  Then  only  a  few  paces  away 
the  conventual  character  of  the  garden 
reasserted  itself,  and  three  nuns  deep  in 
convent  gossip  came  into  being.  Here  in 
happy  afternoons  I  sat  and  watched  the 
shadows  creep  along  the  garden  paths,  the 
rays  of  flickering  sunshine  adding  glow  to 
the  myriad  flowers,  gilding  the  terrace  wall 
and  the  yellowing  vines,  while  above  all 
rose  the  great  pale  moon  though  it  was  yet 
day. 

With  the  early  evening  a  chill  fell  on  the 
earth,  and  we  would  then  hie  ourselves  to 
the  great  dining-room,  pile  logs  upon  the 
hearth,  and  by  their  cheerful  glow,  with  tea 
and  mulled  wine  for  our  stomachs'  sake,  dis- 
pel the  cold.  Friends  from  the  inn  and 
the  neighboring  houses  found  us  here,  and 
as  the  early  dark  left  us  two  good  hours  be- 
i8 


fore  dinner,  this  twilight  time  was  filled  with 
pleasant  chat  as  we  rested  from  the  labors 
of  the  day. 

When  it  rained  there  was  the  picture  in- 
doors in  the  living  room  where  the  harp  and 
the  spinet,  unmurmuring  models,  hardly 
exceeded  in  patience  the  ladies  pressed 
into  service  to  be  their  human  accompani- 
ment. 

Now  the  mornings  became  chill ;  heavy 
fog  rose  from  the  river  and  covered  all  the 
valley.  As  the  day  grew  older  the  valiant 
sun  beat  back  the  mist  and  the  garden 
api)eared  radiant  in  brave  array  of  color, 
each  leaf  and  flower  outlined  with  minute 
diamonds  of  dew  left  by  the  retreating  va- 
por. Then  came  the  time  for  a  few  brief 
hours  of  strenuous  work.  The  leaves  still 
held  ;  only  the  patter  of  the  falling  chest- 
nuts told  how  they  in  turn  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  leaves,  whose  garb  of  green 
was  already  flecked  with  gold.  Along  the 
terrace  wall  the  bronze  statuettes  seemed 
to  give  themselves  over  to  violent  exertion 
after  their  night  exposure  to  the  damp. 
Now  the  Chatelaine,  no  unreasoning  ciga/e 
she,  but  rather  the  foreseeing /<;///7///  of  the 
fable,  brought  out  her  store  of  autumnal 
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Studies  begun  the  previous  year,  and  each 
grew  in  force  and  beauty  as  with  added 
skill  the  work  was  completed.  Even  as  we 
worked  the  end  was  near,  and,  fitting  pres- 
age of  this  ending,  we  heard  one  morning 
the  thud  of  the  woodsman's  axe,  and  one 
of  the  tall  trees  which  I  had  painted  in 
the  distance  in  earliest  spring  tottered  and 
fell.  Like  the  mortuar\'  portrait  of  an  old 
friend,  it  seemed  incumbent  that  I  should 
for  this  one  time  leave  the  confines  of  the 
garden  to  paint  it  prostrate  across  the 
brook — a  victim  of  the  peasant's  greed,  for 
the  woodsman  told  me  that  it  had  taken 
thirty  years  to  grow  and  was  worth  to  him 
thirty  francs  ! 

The  hoar-frost  lay  upon  the  garden 
every  morning  now  ;  the  tang  of  ap- 
proaching winter  was  in  the  air,  and  the 
ground  was  carpeted  with  leaves.  Those 
■which  late  the  day  before  I  painted  on  the 


trees  I  would  find  spread  upon  the  ground 
the  next  morning.  A  few  birds  still  hung 
about  the  little  charmille  where  I  essayed 
my  last  picture  in  a  glint  of  late  sunshine, 
and  when  I  clapped  my  benumbed  hands 
to  restore  the  circulation  they  would  still 
rise  with  their  wild  whirr  of  wings. 

One  early  morning  I  found  the  Pan  in  the 
basin  covered  over  with  a  mantle  of  cob- 
web spun  by  a  spider  whose  misguided  in- 
dustry had  kept  him  at  work  too  late  to 
catch  flying  insects,  perhaps  to  keep  warm, 
and  the  frost  artificer  had  besprinkled  the 
web  with  tiny  jewels,  while  below  there 
was  a  thin  film  of  ice  in  the  basin.  It  was 
time  to  pack  our  bedaubed  canvases  and 
separate  in  our  various  directions. 

We  had  rounded  three-quarters  of  the 
sylvan  year  with  much  work,  much  discus- 
sion, and  hearty  good-fellowship.  And  so, 
rich  with  memories,  we  left  the  garden. 
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THE    MARTINIQUE    POMPEII 


BY   JAMES   ROBB   CHURCH 

Ass't  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army,  serving  on  board  the  relief-ship  Dixie 


ON  May  2  ist  we  who  were  on  board  the 
Dixie  sighted  Martinique,  and  passed 
down  its  coast  in  the  dark  of  the  early 
morning  hours.  At  the  site  of  St.  Pierre 
we  could  see  the  dull  gleam  of  fires  on 
shore  which  flashed  fitfully  as  the  wind 
fanned  up  the  embers.  About  five  we 
steamed  into  Fort  de  France  and  burned 
powder  in  salute  to  the  Fort  and  made 
our  devoirs  to  the  other  ships  in  harbor. 
Some  of  the  ofl!icers  of  the  Cincinnati, 
which  was  already  there,  came  over  and 
told  us  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  of 
the  second  eruption  of  May  20th,  which 
had  carried  ashes  over  Fort  de  France. 
At  half-past  ten  a  party  from  our  ship 
and  the  Dutch  cruiser  Koningen  Regentes 
started  in  the  tug  Potomac  for  St.  Pierre. 

The  run  is  about  sixteen  miles,  and  in 
an  hour  we  were  in  sight  of  the  ruined 
town.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  pros- 
pect which  presented  itself.  The  whole 
occurrence  was  so  vast,  so  relentlessly  and 
vindictively  destructive,  that  eyes  rather 
than  a  written  account  are  necessary  for 
its  comprehension. 

The  situation  and  the  lay  of  the  land 
are  not  unlike  that  of  the  country  about 
Naples.  There  is  the  same  sweep  of 
bays  and  terraced  hills,  and  the  same  grim 
smoking  mountain  in  the  background. 
The  first  thing  which  struck  one  was  the 
incongruity  of  the  coloring  of  the  scene. 
In  the  tropics  one  expects  the  greens  of 
vegetation  and  foliage,  and  the  many 
tinted  houses  which  the  inhabitants  seem 
to  love.  Here  all  that  was  lacking.  It 
was  like  a  picture  in  monochrome  ;  all 
was  gray  and  black  and  sombre.  The 
line  was  distinctly  drawn,  and  the  path 
taken  by  the  fiery  torrent  was  plainly 
marked  ;  on  one  side,  Hfe  and  smiling 
green  verdure,  on  the  other  death  and 
destruction,  grim  and  gray.  We  were 
sent  ashore  in  boats  and  warned  to  come 
to  the  landing-place  if  the  tug's  whistle 
sounded,  and  to  come  quickly,  as  there 
was  no  certainty  as  to  when  Pelee  might 
be  stirred  into  renewed  activity.  We 
landed  at  one  of  the  quays,  and  the  first 
impression  was  one  of  absolute  desolation. 
Bits  of  wreckage,  cables,  charred  spars, 
and  twisted  iron  lay  tangled  together,  and 
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to  the  right  the  ruins  of  a  distillery  flamed 
and  smouldered  in  the  wind. 

I  made  my  way  up  to  the  Rue  Victor 
Hugo,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  water- 
front and  then  along  that  northward  to 
the  cathedral.  The  street  itself  was 
choked  with  stones  and  dust. 

The  outburst  of  the  20th  had  shaken 
down  more  of  the  walls  which  the  first 
eruption  had  not  destroyed,  and  the  fallen 
buildings  had  blocked  the  street  so  that  it 
was  like  walking  in  the  bed  of  a  dry  tor- 
rent. All  the  houses  were  unroofed  and 
almost  all  woodwork  was  burned.  The 
debris  was  still  hot  and  smoking  in  many 
places,  and  in  several  the  odor  of  decom- 
posing and  burning  flesh  was  obtrusively 
evident.  I  made  my  way  into  a  building 
on  Rue  Victor  Hugo,  which  had  evidently 
been  a  bakery,  as  the  fire-marked  machin- 
ery and  the  ovens  attested.  Here  was 
the  first  visible  evidence  of  the  red  death 
that  had  swept  down  so  quickly  on  the 
town.  Underneath  the  oven,  in  the  pit 
where  the  fire  was  placed  was  all  that  was 
left  of  the  baken  Poor  devil !  he  had 
probably  crawled  under  the  brick  arch  to 
escape  the  crash  of  falling  stones,  the  in- 
fall  of  his  roof,  and  the  seething  tornado 
of  fire  and  ash  which  searched  everything 
with  such  relentless  thoroughness. 

But  it  found  him  even  there,  and  all  that 
was  left  to  our  eyes  was  a  naked,  blackened 
body,  lying  on  its  back,  drawn  up  in 
the  farthest  corner,  the  hands  behind  the 
head  as  he  was  when  the  fire  came 
seething  in  and  summoned  forth  his  soul. 

The  cathedral  fronts  on  the  Rue  Victor 
Hugo  and  was  in  the  same  state  of  col- 
lapse as  everything  else.  The  tower  had 
fallen  as  far  as  the  second  stor}^  and  in  its 
ruins  rested  the  great  bronze  bell  and  the 
smaller  ones  of  the  chime.  At  the  eastern 
end  were  the  remains  of  the  altar,  and 
there,  on  the  top  of  the  ash  among  the 
fragments  of  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle, 
of  candlesticks  and  sconces,  lay  a  brass 
Christ,  burned  from  its  crucifix  and 
scorched  and  colored  by  fire  :  a  symbol 
of  suffering,  of  death  in  agony. 

What  appeared  odd  was  that  against 
the  north  wall  were  two  wooden  confes- 
sionals twisted  and  racked  by  the  general 
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upheaval,  but  hardly  touched  by  fire. 
They  were  of  thin,  flimsy  wood,  and  it  ap- 
peared strange  that  they  should  have 
escaped  the  almost  universal  conflagra- 
tion. There  were  other  instances  of  this  : 
in  one  or  two  houses  were  found  books 
untouched  by  flame,  while  next  door  every- 
thing was  charred. 

Many  of  the  bodies  had  been  carried 
away  and  burned,  but  many  of  course  re- 
mained :  some  in  the  streets,  bent,  twisted, 
and  burned  out  of  semblance  to  anything 
human,  and  others  in  the  houses. 

There  was  over  all  the  odor  of  the 
dead,  the  smell  of  the  battle-field  ;  and 
with  it  the  scent  of  sulphur,  such  as  one 
may  notice  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  when 
many  fire-crackers  have  been  burned.  In 
another  house  the  family  seemed  to  have 
gone  to  death  hand  in  hand.  In  a  bath- 
tub lying  on  its  face  was  the  body  of  a 
man,  in  a  cradle  the  body  of  a  child,  and 
by  its  side  a  doll.  Poor  child  !  how 
swiftly  its  death  must  have  come.  I 
picked  up  the  doll  and  it  crumbled  in  my 
hand,  leaving  nothing  but  the  eyeless 
china  head.  On  the  wall  was  a  big  brass 
French  clock  surmounted  by  cupids ;  the 
hands  had  stopped  at  ten  minutes  to 
eight.  It  was  the  same  in  all  houses  ; 
nothing  but  desolation  and  destruction 
and  death  and  ruin,  all  covered  with  the 
gray,  heavy,  sticky  volcanic  dust,  which 
lay  everywhere  and  covered  the  whole 
landscape  like  a  lead-covered  pall.  The 
northern  end  of  the  town  lies  in  a  valley 
which  sweeps  up  northeast  to  the  feet  of 
Mont  Pelee,  and  here  the  obliteration  was 
more  marked  than  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city.  Down  this  valley  had  flowed  a 
great  stream  of  mud  following  the  Riviere 
Blanche,  and  that,  with  the  fall  of  ash  and 
sand,  had  buried  the  houses,  so  that  in 
place  of  a  collection  of  dwellings  there 
was  a  level  flat  of  the  prevailing  insistent 
dead  gray  color.  In  places  ruins  showed, 
and  on  the  shore  side  you  could  distin- 
guish buildings  sticking  in  this  enveloping 
mass  like  raisins  in  some  huge,  uncanny 
cake.  This  was  the  better  portion  of  the 
town  and  the  residence  (]uartcr  and  from 
its  situation  the  first  to  feci  the  effect  of 
the  eruption.  It  was  evident  that  the 
eruption  must  have  been  accompanied  by 
a  fierce  tornado,  for  all  the  trees  were 
blown  from  the  mountain  as  one  sees 
those  on   a  wind-swept  coast,   and  in  a 


number  of  places  I  found  pieces  of  corru- 
gated iron  roofing  caught  around  stumps 
and  pillars  as  a  rag  might  be  blown  and 
lodged  by  a  breeze.  Not  a  living  thing 
save  our  own  party  was  in  sight  ;  there 
were  no  birds,  no  buzzards,  nothing.  It 
seemed  as  though  all  life  was  shunning  this 
drear\%  gray  abode  of  death  and  the  dead. 

Suddenly,  as  we  were  near  the  plaza,  we 
saw  clouds  of  steam  and  heavy  smoke  ris- 
ing from  the  mud  flat  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  town  and  the  mountain-slope  just 
beyond.  At  first  there  were  only  one  or 
two,  but  they  cropped  out  and  multipHed, 
until  from  fully  twenty  vents,  great  white 
and  gray-brown  columns,  were  rolling  sky- 
ward. As  I  was  standing,  uncertainly 
looking  at  the  whirling  steam  and  smoke, 
the  dull  scream  of  the  whistle  on  the  Po- 
tomac came  calling  over  the  water  a  voice 
of  warning.  I  remembered  the  captain's 
parting  injunction,  and  I  think  I  touched 
only  the  highest  of  the  high  places  down 
Victor  Hugo  Street  to  the  water-front  and 
the  quay.  Other  hurrying  figures  came 
in  sight,  and  gradually  our  party  collected 
itself  from  the  ruined  city,  the  tug,  in  the 
meantime,  sending  forth,  again  and  again, 
its  hoarse  call.  By  the  time  we  were  all 
in  our  boats  and  shoved  off,  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  a  dun-col- 
ored curtain,  and  I  think  we  all  expected 
a  manifestation  of  some  kind.  No  further 
activity  occurred,  however,  and  we  board- 
ed the  Potomac  and  hoisted  in  her  boats. 

We  steamed  northward,  past  the  town 
and  by  the  ruined  factory,  and  up  the 
coast  through  dun- colored,  sulphurous- 
smelling  clouds  that  blew  out  to  sea  from 
the  vents  in  the  mud  and  ash.  As  we 
turned  to  come  back  a  brisk  shower  came 
pattering  down,  and  as  it  cleared  we  had  a 
plain  view  of  the  author  of  this  wholesale 
destruction  ;  of  Pelee,  rising  tall  and  terri- 
ble over  the  city  he  had  so  quickly  snuffed 
out.  The  crater,  or  fissure,  was  plainly 
visible  with  steam  and  smoke  pouring  out, 
and  the  whole  outline  of  the  vast  peak. 

It  is  useless  to  try  to  describe  it ;  it  is 
just  •'  Morne  Pelee,"  but  for  those  who 
saw  it  the  impression  will  always  remain  ! — 
a  recollection  of  smoke  and  lire  and  dust 
and  death.  1  think,  as  I  said  before,  that 
the  thing  which  impressed  me  most  was  the 
uncanny,  weird,  unnatural  graynessof  it  all. 

And  so  we  turned  to  the  south  and 
steamed  away  to  Fort  de  France,  and  life. 
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There  were  about  sixty  in  the  hospital 
there  ;  all  burned  and  swathed  in  band- 
ages and  dressings.  One  of  the  Ameri- 
can sailors,  rescued  from  a  steamer  in  the 
harbor  by  the  French  man-of-war  Suchet, 
talked  about  it.  His  story  has,  I  suppose, 
been  told  before,  but  here  it  is  as  I  heard 
it  ;  what  seemed  to  impress  him  most  was 
the  suddenness  of  the  whole  occurrence. 

We  came  into  St.  Pierre  on  the  morning  of 
the  8th.  For  thirty  miles  out  we  had  been  pass- 
ing through  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke  which 
covered  the  seu  and  fell  on  the  ship.  I  remember 
the  first  officer  coming  down  from  the  bridge  so 
covered  witii  the  gray  ash  that  he  looked  as  though 
he  had  been  at  work  in  a  flour  mill.  We  came  in 
to  take  off  passengers  and  were  to  have  carried 
eighty  people  from  St.  Pierre. 

It  was  clear  and  bright  when  we  got  close  in 
to  the  town,  different  from  the  dust  and  ashes 
farther  out,  and  1  could  see  the  town  and  moun- 
tain perfectly  plainly,  but  it  looked  smoky  out  to 
sea.  We  anchored  about  opposite  the  light-house, 
and  the  agent  of  the  line  came  out  and  got  our 
l)apersand  then  went  over  to  the  Roddam,  which 
was  anchored  near  us.  We  were  all  watching 
the  volcano  and  I  think  everyone  was  uneasy  :  I 
know  I  was.  1  was  standing  forward  with  some 
of  the  others  and  the  third  engineer  was  making 
photographs  of  the  mountains.  All  at  once  there 
was  an  explosion — not  a  loud  noise,  but  like  a 
wind  storm — and  smoke  came  out  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  The  people  on  shore  ran  down  to  the 
water-front  and  ran  toward  the  light-house,  away 
from  the  mountain;  it  was  just  black  with  them. 
Tlien  there  was  a  second  explosion  that  came 
from  the  side  of  the  mountain  near  the  Riviere 
ISlanche  and  seemed  to  blow  out  sideways. 

1  saw  the  houses  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  catch  fire,  and  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be 
serious.  I  jumped  down  into  the  engine-room  to 
stand  by  with  some  of  the  firemen.  Then  the 
wind  struck  us.  It  struck  the  ship  on  the  port 
(juarter,  which  was  toward  the  volcano,  and  heeled 
her  over  to  starboard  until  the  bridge  was  touch- 
ing the  water.  The  edge  of  the  bridge  was  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  water-line.  It  was  per- 
fectly dark  and  we  were  burned  down  in  the  fire- 
room.  It  was  hot  ashes  that  burned  me,  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  was  any  gas.  This  only 
lasted  about  three  minutes,  and  then  it  began  to 
clear  up  and  1  went  up  on  deck.  Both  masts  and 
the  stack  had  been  carried  away  and  the  ship  was 
on  fire  in  the  deck  saloon,  which  was  aft.  I  went 
and  tried  to  start  the  pump,  but  the  machinery 
was  out  of  gear  and  would  not  work.  The  whole 
city  was  burning  then  and  I  could  not  see  any 
people.  1  supi)ose  they  were  all  killed  in  that 
time,  as  those  on  ship  were.  The  bodies  on  ship 
were  covered  with  ashes,  and  my  hands  and  neck 
were  covered  with  them  where  they  were  burned. 
My  clothes  did  not  catch  fire.  There  were  forty- 
seven  in  the  crew  of  the  Roraima,  and  so  far  as 
I  know  there  are  only  ten  of  them  alive  now. 
The  French  ship  Suchet  took  us  off  and  carried 
us  to  Fort  de  France. 

The  number  of  injured  was  awfully  out 


of  proportion  to  those  killed.  Thirty 
thousand  dead  and  probai)ly  not  more 
than  one  hundred  hurt !  It  was  a  verit- 
able slaughter.  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
people  came  to  their  death  by  suffocation. 
All  bodies  that  I  saw  were  absolutely 
naked,  even  the  hair  being  burned  away 
and  the  flesh  charred  and  crisped,  and  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
death  was  by  fire  than  by  asphyxia. 
Further,  from  personal  obser\'ation  and 
from  what  I  have  heard,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  damage  done  emanated  from  the 
crater  proper.  I  beheve  that  the  opening 
from  which  this  flood  of  destruction  came 
was  a  vent  in  the  side  of  the  mountain 
near  the  Riviere  Blanche,  and  that,  while 
the  crater  undoubtedly  contributed  its 
quota  of  mud  and  sand,  the  primary 
force  was  from  an  opening  lower  down. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  way  in  which  the 
trees  were  blown  and  of  the  iron  work 
twisted  about  posts  and  stumps.  This 
and  the  fact  that  the  houses  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  town  were  the  first  to 
catch  fire  and  that  the  whole  city  rapidly 
caught  fire  afterward  (as  attested  by  eye- 
witnesses) would  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  strongly  acting,  explosive,  lateral 
force. 

The  crater  is  some  4,800  feet  above 
the  level  of  St.  Pierre,  and  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  an  eruptive  gas  or  gases, 
light  in  character,  would  descend  that 
distance,  retain  their  force,  and  still  leave 
a  huge  column  of  smoke  to  rise  directly 
above  the  crest  of  the  inountain. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Hill,  of  the  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  was  at  Fond  St.  Denis,  near 
and  in  plain  view  of  Mont  Pelee,  on  May 
27th,  and  during  that  night  an  eruption 
occurred  from  the  crater.  Clouds  of 
smoke  poured  forth,  and  in  them  were 
evidences  of  gaseous  ignition.  The  cloud 
did  not  descend,  however,  but  continued  at 
the  level  of  eruption.  Furthermore  there 
are  two  eye  -  witnesses  :  Evans,  of  the 
steamer  Roraima,  whose  account  I  have 
quoted,  and  Mr.  Camille  Honly  of  Bel 
Oncle,  Martinique,  who  aver  that  they 
saw  an  explosion  from  the  side  of  the 
mountain  at  about  the  locality  I  have  indi- 
cated, and  that  this  explosion  immediate- 
ly preceded  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
Thirdly,  there  is  at  present,  at  this  spot,  a 
fissure  which  gives  off  steam,  smoke,  and 
mud  continuously. 
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There  seemed  to  be  no  need  for  more 
doctors  in  Fort  de  France,  but  medical 
stores  and  dressings  were  landed  there,  as 
well  as  food  and  clothing. 

On  May  23d  we  arrived  in  Kingstown, 
on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent.  Although 
the  loss  of  life  at  Martinique  was  far  and 
away  more  than  it  was  in  this  island,  the 
eruption  of  La  Soufriere  was  probably  of 
greater  extent,  covering  as  it  did  about 
thirty-five  square  miles. 

The  character  of  the  eruption  was  dif- 
ferent also.  Here  lava  was  thrown  up  and 
stones  of  a  considerable  size  fell,  as  was  at- 
tested by  a  number  of  wounds  of  the  head 
and  upper  trunk.  Lava  also  issued  in 
streams  and  swept  over  the  country. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Major  J.  Will, 
of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps,  I  was 
able  to  see  the  wounded  (some  thirty-five) 
who  had  been  brought  into  the  Kingstown 
hospital  from  the  burned  district. 

The  majority  were  suffering  from  burns 
of  various  degrees  of  severity,  but  there 
were  several  cases  of  wounds  caused  by 
falling  lava.  One,  a  Httle  Carib  Indian  girl, 
had  suffered  a  peculiar  accident.  At  the 
time  of  the  eruption  she  was  walking  with 
a  large  tray  on  her  head.  A  good-sized 
piece  of  rock  fell  on  the  tray,  and  to  put 
the  matter  non-technically,  knocked  her 
head  out  of  shape.  There  was  a  small  frac- 
ture of  the  skull,  but  the  whole  head  was 
flattened  and  pressed  down,  the  seams  be- 
tween the  bones  overriding  and  allowing 
some  play.  She  was  unconscious  when 
brought  in,  but  had  recovered  when  I  saw 
her  and  was  almost  as  well  as  ever. 

The  next  day  I  hired  a  mule,  the  only 
saddle  animal  I  could  find,  and  rode  up 
the  country  toward  Georgetown.  The 
country  up  to  four  or  five  miles  of  the  lat- 
ter town  showed  httle  evidence  of  the  erup- 
tion, save  for  a  deposit  of  gray  volcanic 
dust  similar  to  that  marking  the  eruption 
of  Pelee.  There  was  little  to  be  seen  in 
Georgetown  itself,  it  being  only  a  small 
village  and  not  having  suffered  so  directly 
as  did  St.  Pierre.  There  were  mud,  sand, 
and  stone  in  the  town,  and  everything  was 
dirty  and  disordered.  Here  there  were 
about  fifty  wounded  waiting  transport  to 
the  hospital  at  Kingstown. 

I  took  breakfast  with  Dr.  Austen,  Dis- 
trict Medical  Officer,  and  he  told  me  of 
the  eruption.  His  house  is  some  seven 
miles  from  Georgetown,  on  the  side  away 


from  Soufriere.  He  said  he  was  riding 
home  at  the  time,  and  that  stones  fell  even 
at  that  distance ;  he  showed  me  one  weigh- 
ing, I  should  think,  about  half  a  pound. 
He  said  the  day  was  absolutely  blotted  out; 
that  it  was  so  dark  that  the  fireflies  catne 
out,  and  that  the  dust  which  fell  deadened 
all  noise  so  that  no  footsteps  could  be 
heard  ;  that  the  stillness  was  broken  only 
by  the  noise  of  the  volcano  and  the  ac- 
companying thunder.  He  likened  the 
noise  of  the  volcano  to  the  sound  which 
a  mass  of  boiling  syrup  makes,  and  said 
that  it  conveyed  the  impression  of  being 
directly  under  foot  in  the  earth. 

He  had  seen  a  number  of  the  dead  and 
wounded,  and  said  that  while  many  of 
them  were  burned  it  was  his  impression 
that  many  of  them  died  of  suffocation 
from  some  gases  thrown  out  by  the  burn- 
ing mountain.     I  saw  none  of  the  dead. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  press  that 
the  entire  population  of  both  islands  is  in 
a  state  of  terror-stricken  demoralization.  I 
saw  no  evidence  of  it  in  either  place ;  and 
I  doubt  if  there  has  been  any  active  dem- 
onstration of  panic  save  at  the  time  of 
the  eruptions.  It  has  also  been  stated 
that  the  islands  reek  with  the  odor  of 
burning  flesh.  In  the  town  of  St.  Pierre 
alone  could  this  be  noticed,  and  not  in 
all  places  there. 

The  citizens  of  St.  Pierre  knew  of  their 
impending  peril  ;  knew  of  the  threaten- 
ing condition  of  Pelee  ;  and  it  seems  as 
though  at  least  one  mind  in  the  city  must 
have  been  charged  with  prophetic  fore- 
boding, for  in  one  of  the  papers  of  St. 
Pierre,  Les  Colonies,  of  the  date  of  May 
5th,  the  editor  says  : 

Que  nous  reserve  demain  ?  Une  coulee  de 
laves  ?  une  pluie  de  pierres  pouces  ?  de  jets  de 
gaz  asphyxiants  ?  quelque  cataclysme  de  sub- 
mersion ?  ou  simplement  une  inondation  de 
boue  ?  II  y  a  un  secret,  et  quand  on  le  saurait, 
beaucoup  d'hommes  ne  s'accommoderaient  point 
de  le  porter. 

Three  days  later  that  morrow  came  with 
all  its  dread  answer  to  his  questionings. 
The  copies  of  his  paper  remain  ;  but  the 
hand  that  penned  the  words  lies  scorched 
and  blackened  beneath  the  ashes  of  deso- 
lation that  poured  forth  on  that  quiet 
tropic  morning  from  the  great  mountain. 
It  still  stands,  black  and  threatening, 
smoke-clad  and  steam-shrouded,  over  the 
gray  ruins  of  the  annihilated  city. 
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JUMPED  toward  the  street 
at  the  double,  and  the  men 
followed  me  crowded  in  a 
bunch.  I  shouted  back  at 
them  to  spread  out,  and 
they  fell  apart.  As  I 
turned  into  the  street  I  heard  a  shout  from 
the  plaza  end  of  it  and  found  a  dozen  sol- 
diers running  forward  to  meet  us.  AVhen 
they  saw  the  troops  swing  around  the 
corner,  they  halted  and  some  took  cover 
in  the  doorways,  and  others  dropped  on 
one  knee  in  the  open  street,  and  fired  care- 
fully. I  heard  soft,  whispering  sounds 
stealing  by  my  head  with  incredible  slow- 
ness, and  I  knew  that  at  last  I  was  under 
fire.  I  no  longer  felt  like  a  boy  robbing  an 
orchard,  nor  a  burglar.  I  was  instead 
grandly  excited  and  happy,  and  yet  I  was 
quite  calm  too.  I  am  sure  of  this,  for  I 
remember  I  calculated  the  distance  be- 
tween us  and  the  warehouse,  and  com- 
pared it  with  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
yard  stretch  in  an  athletic  park  at  home. 
As  I  ran  I  noted  also  everything  on  either 
side  of  me  :  two  girls  standing  behind  the 
iron  bars  of  a  window  with  their  hands 
pressed  to  their  cheeks,  and  a  negro  with  a 
broom  in  his  hand  crouching  in  a  doorway. 
Some  of  the  men  stopped  running  and  halt- 
ed to  fire,  but  I  shouted  to  them  to  come 
on.  I  was  sure  if  we  continued  to  charge 
we  could  frighten  off  the  men  at  the  end 
of  the  street,  and  I  guessed  righdy,  for  as 
we  kept  on  they  scattered  and  ran.  I  could 
hear  shouts  and  screams  rising  from  many 
different  houses,  and  men  and  women  scut- 
tled from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the  other 
like  frightened  hens. 

As  we  passed  an  open  shop  some  men 

inside  opened  a  fusillade  on  me,  and  over 

my  shoulder  I  just  caught  a  glimpse  of  one 

of  them  as  he  dropped  back  behind  the 
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counter.  I  shouted  to  Von  Ritter,  who 
was  racing  with  me,  to  look  after  them,  and 
saw  him  and  a  half-dozen  others  swerve 
suddenly  and  sweep  into  the  shop.  Por- 
ter's men  were  just  behind  mine  and  the 
noise  our  boots  made  pounding  on  the 
cobblestones  sounded  like  a  stampede  of 
cattle.  We  must  have  sprinted  rather 
rapidly,  for  when  I  reached  the  plaza  I 
was  panting,  and  had  to  breathe  quickly 
before  I  could  give  an  order.  My  work 
was  outside  the  warehouse,  but  I  noted  as 
I  passed  in  front  of  it,  that  its  door  was 
wide  open. 

The  plaza  was  an  unshaded  square  of 
dusty  grass.  In  the  centre  was  a  circular 
fountain,  choked  with  dirt  and  dead  leaves, 
and  down  the  paths  which  led  to  it  were 
solid  stone  benches.  I  told  the  men  to 
take  cover  inside  the  fountain,  and  about 
a  dozen  of  them  dropped  behind  the  rim 
of  it,  facing  toward  the  barracks.  I  heard 
Porter  give  a  loud  "  hurrah  !  "  at  finding 
the  doors  of  the  warehouse  open,  and  it 
seemed  almost  instantly  that  the  men  of  his 
troop  began  to  fire  over  our  heads  from  its 
roof.  At  the  first  glance  it  was  difficult  to 
tell  from  where  the  enemy's  fire  came,  but 
I  soon  saw  smoke  floating  from  the  cupola 
of  the  church  on  the  corner  and  drifting 
through  the  barred  windows  of  the  bar- 
racks. I  shouted  at  the  men  behind  the 
benches  to  aim  at  the  cupola,  and  directed 
those  with  me  around  the  fountain  to  let 
loose  at  the  barrack  windows.  As  they 
rose  to  fire  and  exposed  themselves  above 
the  rim  of  the  fountain  three  of  them  were 
hit,  and  fell  back  swearing.  The  men  be- 
hind the  benches  shouted  at  me  to  take 
cover,  and  one  of  the  wounded  men  in  the 
fountain  reached  up  and  pulled  at  my  tunic, 
telling  me  to  lie  down.  The  men  of  B  and 
C  Troops  were  rolling  casks  out  of  the 
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warehouse  and  building  a  barricade,  and  I 
saw  that  we  were  drawing  all  of  the  fire 
from  them.  AVe  were  now  in  a  cross-fire 
between  the  church  and  the  barracks,  and 
were  getting  very  much  the  worst  of  the 
fight.  The  men  in  the  barracks  were  only 
seventy  yards  away.  They  seemed  to  be 
the  ones  chiefly  responsible.  They  had 
piled  canvas  cots  against  the  bars  of  the 
windows,  and  though  these  afforded  them 
no  protection,  they  prevented  our  seeing 
anything  at  which  to  shoot. 

One  of  my  men  gave  a  grunt,  and 
whirled  over,  holding  his  hand  to  his 
shoulder.  "  I've  got  it,  Captain,"  he  said. 
I  heard  another  man  shriek  from  behind 
one  of  the  benches.  Our  position  was 
becoming  impossible.  It  was  true  we 
were  drawing  the  fire  from  the  men  who 
were  working  on  the  barricade,  which  was 
what  we  had  been  sent  out  to  do,  but  in 
three  minutes  I  had  lost  five  men. 

I  remembered  a  professor  at  the  Point 
telling  us  the  proportion  of  bullets  that 
went  home  was  one  to  every  three  hun- 
dred, and  I  wished  I  had  him  behind  that 
fountain.  Miller  was  lying  at  my  feet 
pumping  away  with  a  Winchester.  As 
he  was  reloading  it  he  looked  up  at  me, 
and  shouted,  "And  they  say  these  Central 
Americans  can't  shoot  !  "  I  saw  white 
figures  appearing  and  disappearing  at  the 
windows  of  almost  every  house  on  the 
plaza.  The  entire  population  seemed  to 
have  taken  up  arms  against  us.  The  bul- 
lets splashed  on  the  combing  of  the  foun- 
tain and  tore  up  the  grass  at  our  feet,  and 
whistled  and  whispered  about  our  ears. 
It  seemed  utter  idiocy  to  remain,  but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  run  back  to  the 
barricade. 

In  the  confusion  which  had  ensued  in 
the  barracks  when  (iarcia  opened  the  at- 
tack the  men  who  ran  out  to  meet  him 
had  left  the  gates  of  the  barrack  yard 
open,  and  as  I  stood,  uncertain  what  to 
do,  I  saw  a  soldier  pushing  them  together. 
He  had  just  closed  one  when  I  caught 
sight  of  him.  I  fired  with  my  revolver, 
and  shouted  to  the  men.  "  We  must  get 
in.side  those  gates,"  I  cried.  "  We  can't 
stay  here.  Charge  those  gates  ! "  I 
pointed,  and  they  all  jumped  from  every 
part  of  the  plaza,  and  we  raced  for  the 
barrack  wall,  each  of  us  yelling  as  we  ran. 
A  half  dozen  of  us  reached  there  in  time 


to  throw  ourselves  against  the  gate  that 
was  just  closing,  and  the  next  instant  I 
fell  .sprawling  inside  the  barrack  yard. 

We  ran  straight  for  the  long  room  which 
faced  the  street,  and  as  we  came  in  at  one 
end  of  it  the  men  behind  the  cots  fired  a 
frightened  volley  at  us  and  fled  out  at  the 
other.  In  less  than  two  minutes  the  bar- 
racks were  emptied  of  them,  and  we  had 
changed  our  base  from  that  cock-pit  of  a 
fountain  to  a  regular  fortress  with  walls 
two  feet  thick,  with  rifles  stacked  in  every 
corner,  and,  what  at  that  mohient  seemed 
of  greatest  importance,  with  a  breakfast  for 
two  hundred  men  bubbling  and  boihng  in 
great  iron  pots  in  the  kitchen.  I  had  never 
felt  such  elation  and  relief  as  I  did  over 
that  bloodless  victory.  It  had  come  when 
things  looked  so  bad ;  it  had  come  so  sud- 
denly and  easily  that  while  some  of  the 
men  cheered  others  only  laughed,  shaking 
each  other's  hands  or  slapping  each  other 
on  the  back,  and  some  danced  about  like 
children.  We  tore  the  cots  away  from 
the  windows  and  waved  at  the  men  behind 
the  barricade,  and  they  stood  up  and 
cheered  us,  and  the  men  on  the  roof,  look- 
ing very  tall  against  the  blue  sky,  stood 
up  and  waved  their  hats  and  cheered  too. 
They  had  silenced  the  men  in  the  cupola, 
and  a  sudden  hush  fell  upon  the  plaza.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  many  sympathizers 
with  the  government  had  been  shooting  at 
us  from  the  private  houses.  ^Vhen  they 
saw  us  take  the  barracks  they  had  proba- 
bly decided  that  the  time  had  come  to 
wipe  off  the  powder-stains,  and  reappear 
as  friends  of  the  revolution.  The  only 
firing  now  was  from  where  Garcia  was 
engaged.  Judging  from  the  loudness  of 
these  volleys  we  had  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  I  set  half  of  my  force  to 
work  piling  up  bags  of  meal  behind  the 
iron  bars,  and,  in  the  event  of  fire,  filling 
pails  with  water,  and  breaking  what  little 
glass  still  remained  in  the  windows.  Oth- 
ers I  sent  to  bring  in  the  wounded,  and 
still  others  to  serving  out  the  coffee  and 
soup  we  had  found  in  the  kitchen.  After 
giving  these  orders  I  ran  to  the  barricade 
to  report.  When  I  reached  it  the  men 
behind  it  began  to  rap  on  the  stones  with 
the  butts  of  their  rifles  as  people  pound 
with  their  billiard-cues  when  someone  has 
made  a  difficult  shot,  and  those  on  the 
roof  leaned  over  and  clapped  their  hands. 
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It  was  most  uninilitary.  but  I  must  say  1 
was  pleased  by  it,  though  I  pretended  I 
did  not  know  what  they  meant. 

I. a  Guerre  came  to  the  door  of  the 
warehouse,  and  smiled  at  me. 

"  I'm  glad  you're  still  alive,  sir."  he 
said.  *'  .After  this,  when  you  get  within 
seventy  yards  of  the  enemy,  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  see  him  without  standing 
up." 

The  men  above  us  laughed,  and  I  felt 
rather  foolish,  and  muttered  something 
about  "  setting  an  example." 

"If  you  get  yourself  shot,"  he  said, 
"  you  will  be  setting  a  very  bad  example, 
indeed.  We  can't  spare  anybody,  cap- 
tain, and  certainly  not  you."  I  tried  to 
look  as  modest  as  possible,  but  I  could 
not  refrain  from  glancing  around  to  see  if 
the  men  had  heard  him,  and  I  observed 
with  satisfaction  that  they  had. 

La  Guerre  asked  me  if  I  could  hold  the 
barracks,  and  I  told  him  that  I  thought  I 
could.  He  then  ordered  me  to  remain 
there. 

"  Would  you  like  a  cup  of  coffee.  Gen- 
eral ?  "  I  asked.  The  General's  expression 
changed  swiftly.  It  became  that  of  a  very 
human  and  a  very  hungry  man. 

"  Have  you  got  any  ?  "  he  demanded, 
anxiously. 

"If  you  can  lend  me  some  men,"  I  said, 
"  I  can  send  you  back  eight  gallons."  At 
this  the  men  behind  the  barricades  gave 
a  great  sigh  of  delight,  and  the  General 
smiled  and  patted  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  That  is  right,"  he  said.  "  The  best 
kind  of  courage  often  comes  from  a  full 
stomach.  Run  along  now,"  he  added, 
as  though  he  were  talking  to  a  child, 
"  run  along,  and  don't  fire  until  we  do, 
and  send  us  that  coffee  before  we  get  to 
work  again." 

I  called  in  all  of  my  men  from  the  side 
streets,  and  led  them  across  to  the  bar- 
racks. I  placed  some  of  them  on  the 
roof  and  some  of  them  on  tables  set 
against  the  inside  of  the  wall  in  the  yard. 
They  were  just  able  to  see  over  the  top 
of  it. 

Porter  ran  across  the  plaza  with  about 
fifty  of  his  men,  and  almost  immediately 
after  they  had  disappeared  we  heard 
cheering,  and  he  returned  with  Captain 
Heinze.  They  both  ran  toward  General 
La  Guerre,  and  Porter  then  came  across 


to  me,  and  told  me  that  the  government 
troops  were  in  full  flight,  and  escaping 
down  the  side  streets  into  the  jungle. 
They  were  panic-stricken  and  were  scat- 
tering in  every  direction,  each  man  look- 
ing after  his  own  safety.  For  the  next 
two  hours  1  chased  terrified  little  soldiers 
all  over  the  side  of  the  town  which  had 
been  assigned  me,  either  losing  them  at  the 
edge  of  the  jungle,  or  dragging  them  out 
of  shops  and  private  houses.  No  one 
was  hurt.  It  was  only  necessary  to  fire  a 
shot  after  them  to  see  them  throw  up 
their  hands.  By  nine  o'clock  I  had 
cleaned  up  my  side  of  the  town,  and  re- 
turned to  the  plaza.  It  was  now  so 
choked  with  men  and  mules  that  I  was 
five  minutes  in  forcing  my  way  across. 
Garcia's  troops  had  marched  in,  and  were 
raising  a  great  hullabaloo,  cheering  and 
shouting,  and  embracing  the  townspeo- 
ple, whom  they  had  known  during  their 
former  occupation,  and  many  of  whom 
were  the  same  people  who  had  been  firing 
lead  into  us.  I  found  La  Guerre  in 
counsel  with  Garcia,  who  was  in  high 
spirits,  and  feeling  exceedingly  pleased 
with  himself.  He  entirely  ignored  our 
part  in  taking  the  town,  and  talked  as 
though  he  had  captured  it  single-handed. 
The  fact  that  the  government  troops  had 
held  him  back  until  we  threatened  them 
in  the  rear  he  did  not  consider  as  im- 
portant. I  resented  his  swagger  and  the 
way  he  patronized  La  Guerre,  but  the 
General  did  not  seem  to  notice  it,  or  was 
too  well  satisfied  with  the  day's  work  to 
care.  While  I  was  at  head-quarters  our 
scouts  came  in  to  report  that  the  enemy 
was  escaping  along  the  trail  to  Comyagua, 
and  that  two  of  their  guns  had  stalled  in 
the  mud,  not  one  mile  out  from  Santa 
Barbara.  This  was  great  news,  and  to 
my  delight  I  was  among  those  who  hur- 
ried out  to  the  place  where  the  guns  were 
supposed  to  be.  We  found  them  aban- 
doned and  stuck  in  the  mud,  and  capt- 
ured them  without  firing  a  shot.  A  half 
hour  later  we  paraded  our  prizes  in  a  tri- 
umphal procession  through  the  streets  of 
Santa  Barbara,  and  were  given  a  grand 
welcome  by  the  alHes  and  the  townspeo- 
ple. I  had  never  witnessed  such  enthu- 
siasm, but  it  was  not  long  before  I  found 
out  the  cause  of  it.  In  our  absence 
everybody  had  been  celebrating  the  vie- 
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tory  with  aguardiente,  and  half  of  Garcia's 
warriors  had  become  so  hopelessly  drunk 
that  they  were  lying  all  over  the  plaza, 
and  their  comrades  were  dancing  and 
tramping  upon  them. 

I  found  that  this  orgy  had  put  La 
Guerre  in  a  "fine  rage,  and  I  heard  him 
send  out  the  provost  guard  with  orders  to 
throw  all  the  drunken  men  into  the  public 
corral  for  lost  mules. 

When  he  learned  of  this  Garcia  was 
equally  indignant.  The  matter  ended  with 
La  Guerre's  locking  up  Garcia's  soldiers 
with  our  prisoners-of-war  in  the  yard  bar- 
racks, where  they  sang  and  shouted  and 
fought  until  they  were  exhausted  and  went 
to  sleep. 

There  was  still  much  drink  left  on  req- 
uisition, but  the  conquering  heroes  had 
taken  everything  there  was  to  eat,  and  for 
some  time  I  wandered  around  seeking  for 
food  before  I  finally  discovered  Miller,  Von 
Ritter,and  Aiken  in  the  garden  of  a  private 
house  enjoying  a  most  magnificent  lunch- 
eon. I  begged  a  share  on  the  ground 
that  I  had  just  overcome  two  helpless 
brass  cannon,  and  they  gave  me  a  noisy 
welcome,  and  made  a  place  for  me.  I  was 
just  as  happy  as  I  was  hungry,  and  I  was 
dehghted  to  find  someone  with  whom  I 
could  discuss  the  fight.  For  an  hour  we 
sat  laughing  and  drinking,  and  each  talk- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  all  at  the 
same  time.  We  were  as  elated  as  though 
we  had  occupied  the  city  of  London. 

Of  course  Aiken  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  fight,  and  of  course  he  made  hght  of  it, 
which  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  he  would 
do,  and  he  especially  poked  fun  at  me  and 
at  my  charge  on  the  barracks.  He  called 
it  a  "  grand-stand  play,"  and  said  I  was  a 
"  gallery  figliter."  He  .said  the  reason  I 
ran  out  into  the  centre  of  the  plaza  was 
because  I  knew  there  was  a  number  of 
women  looking  out  of  the  windows,  and 
he  pretended  to  believe  that  when  we  en- 
tered the  barracks  they  were  empty,  and 
that  I  knew  they  were  when  I  ordered  the 
charge. 

"  It  was  the  coffee  they  were  after,"  he 
declared.  "  As  soon  as  Macklin  smelt  the 
coffee  he  drew  his  big  gilt  sword  and  cried, 
'  Up,  my  men,  inside  yon  fortress  a  free 
breakfast  awaits  us.  Follow  your  gallant 
leader  ! '  and  they  never  stopped  following 
until  they  reached  the  kitchen.     They're 


going  to  make  Macklin  a  bugler,"  he  said, 
"  so  that  after  this  he  can  blow  his  own 
trumpet  without  anyone  being  allowed  to 
interrupt  him." 

I  was  glad  to  find  that  I  could  take 
what  Aiken  said  of  me  as  hghtly  as  did 
the  others.  Since  the  fight  his  power  to 
annoy  me  had  passed.  I  knew  better 
than  anyone  else  that  at  one  time  during 
the  morning  I  had  been  in  a  very  tight 
place,  but  I  had  stuck  to  it  and  won  out. 
The  knowledge  that  I  had  done  so  gave 
me  confidence  in  myself — not  that  I  have 
ever  greatly  lacked  it,  but  it  was  a  new 
kind  of  confidence.  It  made  me  feel  older, 
and  less  inclined  to  boast.  In  this  it  also 
helped  out  my  favorite  theory  that  it  must 
be  easy  for  the  man  who  has  done  some- 
thing to  be  modest.  After  he  has  proved 
himself  capable  in  the  eyes  of  his  com- 
rades he  doesn't  have  to  go  about  telling 
them  how  good  he  is.  It  is  a  saying  that 
heroes  are  always  modest,  but  they  are  not 
really  modest.  They  just  keep  quiet,  be- 
cause they  know  their  deeds  are  better 
talkers  than  they  are. 

Miller  and  I  had  despatched  an  orderly 
to  inform  La  Guerre  of  our  whereabouts, 
and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
man  returned  to  tell  us  that  we  were  to 
join  the  General  in  the  plaza.  On  arriv- 
ing there  we  found  the  column  already 
drawn  up  in  the  order  of  march,  and  an 
hour  later  we  filed  out  of  the  town  down 
the  same  street  by  which  we  had  entered 
it  that  morning,  and  were  cheered  by  the 
same  people  who  eight  hours  before  had 
been  firing  upon  us.  We  left  five  hundred 
of  Garcia's  men  to  garrison  the  place 
and  prevent  the  townspeople  from  again 
changing  their  sympathies,  and  continued 
on  toward  Tegucigalpa  with  Garcia  and 
the  remainder  of  his  force  as  our  main 
body,  and  with  the  Legion  in  the  van. 
We  were  a  week  in  reaching  Comyagua, 
which  was  the  only  place  that  we  expect- 
ed would  offer  any  resistance  until  we  ar- 
rived outside  of  the  capital.  During  that 
week  our  march  was  exactly  similar  to  the 
one  we  had  made  from  the  camp  to  Santa 
Barbara.  There  was  the  same  rough  trail, 
the  jungle  crowding  close  on  either  flank, 
the  same  dusty  villages,  the  same  fierce 
heat.  At  the  villages  of  Tabla  Ve  and  at 
Seguatepec  our  scouts  surprised  the  rear 
guard   of    the  enemy  and   stampeded   it 
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without  much  difficulty,  and  with  only 
twenty  men  wounded.  As  usual  we  had 
no  one  to  thank  for  our  success  in  these 
skirmishes  but  ourselves,  as  Garcia's  men 
never  appeared  until  just  as  the  fight  was 
over,  when  they  would  come  running  up 
in  great  excitement.  La  (nierre  remarked 
that  they  needed  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  bugle  calls,  as  they  evidently  mistook 
our  "  Cease  firing  "  for  "  Advance." 

The  best  part  of  that  week's  march  lay 
in  the  many  opi)ortunities  it  gave  me  to 
become  acquainted  with  my  general.  The 
more  I  was  permitted  to  be  with  him  the 
longer  I  wanted  to  be  always  with  him,  and 
with  no  one  else.  After  listening  to  him 
you  felt  that  a  talk  with  the  other  men 
was  a  waste  of  time.  There  was  noth- 
ing apparently  that  he  did  not  know  of 
men  and  events,  and  his  knowledge  did 
not  come  from  books,  but  at  first  hand, 
from  contact  with  the  men,  and  from 
having  taken  part  in  the  events. 

After  we  had  pitched  camp  for  the 
night  the  others  would  elect  me  to  go  to 
his  tent,  and  ask  if  we  could  come  over 
and  pay  our  respects.  They  always  se- 
lected me  for  this  errand,  because  they 
said  it  was  easy  to  see  that  I  was  his  fa- 
vorite. 

When  we  were  seated  about  him  on  the 
rocks,  or  on  ammunition  boxes,  or  on  the 
ground,  I  would  say,  "  Please,  General, 
we  want  to  hear  some  stories,"  and  he 
would  smile  and  ask,  "  What  sort  of  sto- 
ries ?  "  and  each  of  us  would  ask  for 
something  different.  Some  would  want 
to  hear  about  the  Franco- Prussian  war, 
and  others  of  the  Fall  of  Plevna  or  Don 
Carlos  or  Garibaldi,  or  of  the  Confederate 
generals  with  whom  La  (iuerre  had  fought 
in  Egypt. 

When  the  others  had  said  good-night  he 
would  sometimes  call  me  back  on  the  pre- 
tence of  giving  me  instructions  for  the  mor- 
row, and  then  would  come  the  really  won- 
derful stories — the  stories  that  no  historian 
has  ever  told.  His  talk  was  more  educa- 
tional than  a  library  of  histories,  and  it 
filled  me  with  a  desire  to  mix  with  great 
people — to  be  their  companion  as  he  had 
been,  to  have  kings  and  pretenders  for  my 
intimates.  When  one  listened  it  sounded 
easy  of  accomplishment.  It  never  seemed 
strange  to  him  that  great  rulers  should  have 
made  a  friend  of  a  stray  soldier  of  fortune, 


an  Irish  adventurer — for  La  Guerre's 
mother  was  Irish  ;  his  father  had  been 
Colonel  La  Guerre,  and  once  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  Algiers — and  given  him  their  con- 
fidence. And  yet  I  could  see  why  they 
should  do  so,  for  just  the  very  reason  that 
he  took  their  confidence  as  a  matter  of 
course,  knowing  that  his  loyalty  would  al- 
ways be  above  suspicion.  He  had  a  great 
capacity  for  loyalty.  There  was  no  taint  in 
it  of  self-interest,  nor  of  snobbishness.  He 
believed,  for  instance,  in  the  divine  right  of 
kings  ;  and  from  what  he  let  fall  w-e  could 
see  that  he  had  given  the  most  remarkable 
devotion  not  only  to  every  cause  for  which 
he  had  fought,  but  to  the  individual  who 
represented  it.  That  in  time  each  of  these 
individuals  had  disappointed  him  had  in 
no  way  shaken  his  faith  in  the  one  to 
whom  he  next  offered  his  sword.  His  was 
a  most  beautiful  example  of  modesty  and 
of  faith  in  one's  fellow-man.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  week,  and  because  of  these  mid- 
night talks  with  him  around  the  camp-fire, 
that  I  came  to  look  up  to  him,  and  love 
him  like  a  son. 

But  during  that  same  week  I  was  an- 
noyed to  find  that  many  of  our  men  be- 
heved  the  version  which  Aiken  had  given 
of  my  conduct  at  Santa  Barbara.  There 
were  all  sorts  of  stories  circulating  through 
the  Legion  about  me.  They  made  me  out 
a  braggart,  a  bully,  and  a  conceited  ass — 
indeed,  almost  everything  unpleasant  was 
said  of  me  except  that  I  was  a  coward. 
Aiken,  of  course,  kindly  retold  these  sto- 
ries to  me,  either  with  the  preface  that  he 
thought  I  ought  to  know  what  was  being 
said  of  me,  or  that  he  thought  the  stories 
would  amuse  me.  I  thanked  him  and  pre- 
tended to  laugh,  but  I  felt  more  like  punch- 
ing his  head.  People  who  say  that  women 
are  gossips,  and  that  they  delight  in  tear- 
ing each  other  to  pieces,  ought  to  hear  the 
talk  of  big,  broad-shouldered  men  around 
camp-fires.  If  you  believe  what  they  say, 
you  would  think  that  every  officer  had 
either  bungled  or  had  funked  the  fight. 
And  when  a  man  really  has  performed  some 
act  which  cannot  be  denied  they  call  him 
a  "  swipe,"  and  say  he  did  it  to  gain  pro- 
motion, or  to  curry  favor  with  the  (ieneral. 
Of  course,  it  may  be  different  in  armies  offi- 
cered by  gendemen  ;  but  men  are  j)retty 
much  alike  all  the  world  over,  and  I  know 
that  those  in  our  Legion  were  as  given  to 
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gossip  and  slander  as  the  inmates  of  any 
Old  Woman's  Home.  I  used  to  say  to 
myself  that  so  long  as  I  had  the  approval 
of  La  Guerre  and  of  my  own  men  and  of 
my  conscience  I  could  afford  not  to  mind 
what  the  little  souls  said  ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  did  mind  it,  and  it  angered  me  ex- 
ceedingly. Just  as  it  hurt  me  at  the  Point 
to  see  that  I  was  not  popular,  it  distressed 
me  to  find  that  the  same  unpopularity  had 
followed  me  into  the  Legion.  The  truth  is 
that  the  officers  were  jealous  of  me.  They 
envied  me  my  place  as  Adjutant,  and  they 
were  angry  because  La  Guerre  assigned 
one  so  much  younger  than  themselves  to  all 
the  most  important  duties.  They  said  that 
byshowingfavoritism  he  was  weakening  his 
influence  with  the  men  and  that  he  made 
a  "  pet  "  of  me.  If  he  did  I  know  that  he 
also  worked  me  five  times  as  hard  as  any- 
one else,  and  that  he  sent  me  into  places 
where  no  one  but  himself  would  go.  The 
other  officers  had  really  no  reason  to  ob- 
ject to  me  personally.  I  gave  them  very 
little  of  my  company,  and  though  I  spoke 
pleasantly  when  we  met  I  did  not  associ- 
ate with  them.  Miller  and  Von  Ritter 
were  always  abusing  me  for  not  trying  to 
make  friends ;  but  I  told  them  that,  since 
the  other  officers  spoke  of  me  behind  my 
back  as  a  cad  and  a  braggart  and  a  con- 
descending snob,  the  least  I  could  do  was 
to  keep  out  of  their  way. 

I  was  even  more  unpopular  with  the 
men,  but  there  was  a  reason  for  that ;  for  I 
was  rather  severe  with  them,  and  imposed 
as  strict  a  discipline  as  that  to  which  I  had 
been  accustomed  at  AV'est  Point.  The 
greater  part  of  them  were  ne'er-do-wells 
and  adventurers  picked  up  off  the  beach 
at  Greytown,  and  they  were  a  thoroughly 
independent  lot,  reckless  and  courageous  ; 
but  I  doubt  if  they  had  ever  known  au- 
thority or  restraint,  unless  it  was  the  re- 
straint of  a  jail.  With  tlie  men  of  my  own 
troop  I  got  on  well  enough,  for  they  saw  I 
understood  how  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
that  things  went  on  more  smoothly  when 
they  were  carried  out  as  I  had  directed,  so 
they  obeyed  me  without  sulking.  But  with 
the  men  of  the  troops  not  directly  under  my 
command  I  fret|uently  met  with  trouble  ; 
antl  on  several  occasions  different  men  re- 
fused to  obey  my  orders  as  Adjutant,  and 
swore  and  even  struck  at  me,  so  that  I  had 
to  knock  them  down.     1  regretted  this  ex- 


ceedingly, but  I  was  forced  to  support  my 
authority  in  some  way.  After  learning  the 
circumstances  La  (iuerre  exonerated  me, 
and  punished  the  men.  Naturally,  this  did 
not  help  me  with  the  volunteers,  and  for 
the  first  ten  days  after  I  had  joined  the  Le- 
gion I  was  the  most  generally  disliked  man 
in  it.  This  lasted  until  we  reached  Com- 
yagua,  when  something  happened  which 
brought  the  men  over  to  my  side.  In- 
deed, I  believe  I  became  a  sort  of  a  hero 
with  them,  and  was  nearly  as  popular  as 
La  Guerre  himself.  So  in  the  end  it  came 
out  all  right,  but  it  was  near  to  being  the 
death  of  me  ;  and  the  meanest  kind  of  a 
death,  next  to  hanging,  that  a  man  could 
suffer. 

When  this  incident  occurred,  which 
came  so  near  to  ending  tragically  for  me, 
we  had  been  trying  to  drive  the  govern- 
ment troops  out  of  the  cathedral  of  Com- 
yagua.  It  was  really  a  church  and  not  a 
cathedral,  but  it  was  so  much  larger  than 
any  other  building  in  Honduras  that  the 
men  called  it  "  The  Cathedral."  It  occu- 
pied one  whole  side  of  the  plaza.  There 
were  four  open  towers  at  each  corner,  and 
the  front  entrance  was  as  large  as  a  barn. 
Their  cannon,  behind  a  barricade  of  pav- 
ing stones,  were  on  the  steps  which  led  to 
this  door. 

I  carried  a  message  from  La  Guerre 
along  the  end  of  the  plaza  opposite  the 
cathedral,  and  as  I  was  returning,  the  fire 
grew  so  hot  that  I  dropped  on  my  face. 
There  was  a  wooden  watering-trough  at 
the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and  I  crawled 
over  and  lay  behind  it.  Directly  back  of 
me  was  a  restaurant  into  which  a  lot  of 
Heinze's  men  had  broken  their  way  from 
the  rear.  They  were  firing  up  at  the  men  in 
the  towers  of  the  cathedral.  My  position 
was  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  every  time  I 
raised  my  head  the  soldiers  in  the  belfry 
w'ould  cut  loose  at  me ;  and,  though  they 
failed  to  hit  me,  I  did  not  dare  to  get  up  and 
run.  Already  the  trough  was  leaking  like  a 
sieve.  There  was  no  officer  with  the  men  in 
the  cafe,  so  they  were  taking  the  word  from 
one  of  their  own  number,  and  were  firing 
regularly  in  volleys.  They  fired  three 
times  after  I  took  shelter.  They  were  so 
near  me  that  at  each  volley  1  could  hear 
the  sweep  of  the  bullets  passing  about  two 
yards  above  my  head. 

But  at  the  fourth   volley  a  bullet  just 
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grazed  my  cheek  and  drove  itself  into  the 
wood  of  the  trough.  It  was  so  near  that 
the  splinters  flew  in  my  eyes.  I  looked 
hack  over  my  shoulder  and  shouted, 
"  Look  out  !  You  nearly  hit  me  then. 
Fire  higher." 

One  of  the  men  in  the  cafe  called  back 
"  We  can't  hear  you."  and  I  repeated, 
"  Fire  higher!  You  nearly  hit  me,"  and 
pointed  with  my  finger  to  where  the  big 
44-calibre  ball  had  left  a  black  hole  in  the 
green  paint  of  the  trough.  When  they 
saw  this  there  were  excited  exclamations 
from  the  men,  and  I  heard  the  one  who 
was  giving  the  orders  repeating  my  warn- 
ing. And  then  came  the  shock  of  another 
volley.  Simultaneou.sly  with  the  shock  a 
bullet  cut  through  the  wide  brim  of  my 
sombrero  and  passed  into  the  box  about 
two  inches  below  my  chin. 

It  was  only  then  that  I  understood  that 
this  was  no  accident,  but  that  someone  in 
the  restaurant  was  trying  to  murder  me. 
The  thought  was  hideous  and  sickening. 
I  could  bear  the  fire  of  the  enemy  from 
the  belfry — that  was  part  of  the  day's  work; 
the  danger  of  it  only  excited  me ;  but  the 
idea  that  one  of  my  own  side  was  lying 
within  twenty  feet  of  me,  deliberately  aim- 
ing with  intent  to  kill,  was  outrageous  and 
revolting. 

I  scrambled  to  my  feet  and  faced  the 
open  front  of  the  restaurant,  and  as  I 
stood  up  there  was,  on  the  instant,  a  sharp 
fusillade  from  the  belfry  tower.  But  I 
was  now  far  too  angry  to  consider  that. 
The  men  were  kneeling  just  inside  the 
restaurant,  and  as  I  halted  a  few  feet  from 
them  I  stuck  my  finger  through  the  bul- 
let hole  and  held  up  my  hat  for  them  to 
see. 

"  Look  !  "  I  shouted  at  them.  "You 
did  that,  you  cowards.  You  want  to  mur- 
der me,  do  you  ?  "  I  straightened  myself 
and  threw  out  my  arms,  "  Well,  here's 
your  chance,"  I  cried.  "  Don't  shoot 
me  in  the  back.     Shoot  me  now." 

The  men  gaped  at  me  in  utter  amaze- 
ment. Their  lips  hung  apart.  Their  faces 
were  drawn  in  lines  of  anger,  confusion, 
and  dislike. 

"  Go  on  !  "  I  shouted.  "  Fire  a  vol- 
ley at  that  belfry,  and  let  the  man  who 
wants  me  have  another  chance  at  me.  I'll 
give  the  word.  Make  ready  !  "  I  com- 
manded. 


There  was  a  pause  and  a  chorus  of 
protests,  and  then  mechanically  each  man 
jerked  out  the  empty  shell  and  drove  the 
next  cartridge  in  place.  "Aim!"  Ishouted. 
They  hesitated  and  then  raised  their  pieces 
in  a  wavering  line,  and  1  looked  into  the 
muzzles  of  a  dozen  rifles. 

"  Now  then — damn  you,"  I  cried. 
"  Fire  !  " 

They  fired,  and  my  eyes  and  nostrils 
were  filled  with  burning  smoke,  but  not  a 
bullet  had  passed  near  me. 

"  Again  ! "  I  shouted,  stamping  my  foot. 
I  was  so  angry  that  I  suppose  I  was  really 
hardly  accountable  for  what  I  did. 

"  I  told  you  you  were  cowards,"  I 
cried.  "You  can  only  shoot  men  in  the 
back.  You  don't  like  me,  don't  you?"  I 
cried,  taunting  them.  "  I'm  a  braggart, 
ami?  Yes.  I'm  a  bully,  am  I?  Well, 
here's  your  chance.  Get  rid  of  me  !  Once 
again  now.  Make  ready,"  I  commanded. 
"  Aim  !     Fire  I  " 

Again  the  smoke  swept  up,  and  again 
I  had  escaped.  I  remember  that  I  laughed 
at  them  and  that  the  sound  was  crazy 
and  hysterical,  and  I  remember  that  as 
I  laughed  I  shook  out  my  arms  to  show 
them  I  was  unhurt.  And  as  I  did  that 
someone  in  the  cafe  cried,  "Thank God!  " 
And  another  shouted,  "That's  enough  of 
this  damn  nonsense,"  and  a  big  man  with 
a  bushy  red  beard  sprang  up  and  pulled 
off  his  hat. 

"  Now  then,"  he  cried.  "  All  together, 
boys.  Three  cheers  for  the  httle  one  !  " 
and  they  all  jumped  and  shouted  like  mad 
people. 

They  cheered  me  again  and  again,  al- 
though all  the  time  the  bullets  from  the 
belfry  were  striking  about  them,  ringing 
on  the  iron  tables  and  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  tearing  great  gashes  in  the  awnings 
overhead. 

And  then  it  seemed  as  though  the  sun- 
light on  the  yellow  buildings  and  on  the 
yellow  earth  of  the  plaza  had  been  sud- 
denly shut  off,  and  I  dropped  into  a  well 
of  blackness  and  sank  deeper  and  deeper. 

When  I  looked  up  the  big  man  was  sit- 
ting on  the  floor  holding  me  as  comfort- 
ably as  though  I  were  a  baby,  and  my  face 
was  resting  against  his  red  beard,  and  my 
clothes  and  everything  about  me  smelt  ter- 
ribly of  brandy. 

But  the  most  curious  thing  about  it  was 
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that  though  they  told  everyone  in  the  Le- 
gion that  I  had  stood  up  and  made  them 
shoot  at  me,  they  never  let  anyone  find 
out  that  I  had  been  so  weak  as  to  faint. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the 
brandy  they  gave  me  that  later  led  me  to 
charge  those  guns,  but  I  appreciate  now 
that  my  conduct  was  certainly  silly  and 
mad  enough  to  be  excused  only  in  that 
way.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  chances 
I  should  have  lost  nine  lives,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  governing  an  army  in  the 
field  I  should  have  been  court-martialled. 
Instead  of  which,  the  men  caught  me  up 
on  their  shoulders  and  carried  me  around 
the  plaza,  and  La  Guerre  and  Garcia 
looked  on  from  the  steps  of  the  Cathedral 
and  laughed  and  waved  to  us. 

For  five  hours  we  had  been  lying  in  the 
blazing  sun  on  the  flat  house-tops,  or  hid- 
den in  the  shops  around  the  plaza,  and 
the  government  troops  were  still  holding 
us  off  with  one  hand  and  spanking  us 
with  the  other.  Their  guns  were  so  good 
that,  when  Heinze  attempted  to  take  up 
a  position  against  them  with  his  old-style 
Ciatlings,  they  swept  him  out  of  the  street, 
as  a  fire-hose  flushes  u  gutter.  For  five 
hours  they  had  kept  the  plaza  empty,  and 
peppered  the  three  sides  of  it  so  warmly 
that  no  one  of  us  should  have  shown  his 
head. 

But  at  every  shot  from  the  Cathedral 
our  men  grew  more  unmanageable,  and 
the  longer  the  enemy  held  us  back  the 
more  arrogant  and  defiant  they  became. 
Ostensibly  to  obtain  a  better  shot,  but  in 
reality  from  pure  deviltry,  they  would 
make  individual  sallies  into  the  plaza,  and, 
facing  the  embrasure,  would  empty  their 
Winchesters  at  one  of  its  openings  as 
coolly  as  though  they  were  firing  at  a 
painted  bull's-eye.  The  man  who  first  did 
this,  the  moment  his  rifle  was  empty  ran 
for  cover  and  was  tumultuously  cheered 
by  his  hidden  audience.  But  in  order  to 
surpass  him,  the  next  man,  after  he  had 
emptied  his  gun,  walked  back  very  deliber- 
ately, and  the  third  man  remained  to  refill 
his  magazine.  And  so  a  spirit  of  the  most 
senseless  rivalry  sprang  up,  and  one  man 
after  another  darted  out  into  the  plaza  to 
cap  the  recklessness  of  those  who  had 
gone  before  him. 

It  was  not  until  five  men  were  shot 
dead  and  lay  sprawling  and  uncovered  in 


the  sun  that  the  madness  seemed  to  pass. 
But  my  charging  the  embrasure  was  al- 
ways supposed  to  be  a  part  of  it,  and  to 
have  been  inspired  entirely  by  vanity  and 
a  desire  to  do  something  more  extrava- 
gantly reckless  than  any  of  the  others.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  acted  on  what  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  me  excellent  reasoning, 
and  if  I  went  alone,  it  was  only  becau.se, 
having  started,  it  seemed  safer  to  go  ahead 
than  to  run  all  the  way  back  again.  I 
never  blamed  the  men  for  running  back, 
and  so  I  cannot  see  why  they  should 
blame  me  for  having  gone  ahead. 

The  enemy  had  ceased  firing  shrapnel 
and  were  using  sohd  shot.  When  their  Gat- 
lings  also  ceased,  I  guessed  that  it  might 
be  that  the  guns  were  jammed.  If  I  were 
right  and  if  one  avoided  the  solid  shot  by 
approaching  the  barricade  obliquely,  there 
was  no  danger  in  charging  the  barricade. 

I  told  my  troop  that  I  thought  the  guns 
were  out  of  order,  and  that  if  we  iTished  the 
barricade  we  could  take  it.  When  I  asked 
for  volunteers,  ten  men  came  forward  and 
at  once,  without  asking  permission,  which  I 
knew  I  could  not  get,  we  charged  across 
the  plaza. 

Both  sides  saw  us  at  the  same  instant, 
and  the  firing  was  so  fierce  that  the  men 
with  me  thought  the  Gatlings  had  re- 
opened on  us,  and  ran  for  cover. 

That  left  me  about  fifty  feet  from  the  bar- 
ricade, and  as  it  seemed  a  toss-up  which- 
ever way  I  went  I  kept  going  forward. 
I  caught  the  combing  of  the  embrasure 
with  my  hands,  stuck  my  toes  between  the 
stones,  and  scrambled  to  the  top.  The 
scene  inside  was  horrible.  The  place 
looked  like  a  slaughter-yard.  Only  three 
men  were  still  on  their  legs  ;  the  rest  were 
heaped  around  the  guns.  I  threatened 
the  three  men  with  my  revolver,  but  they 
shrieked  for  mercy  and  I  did  not  fire.  The 
men  in  the  belfries,  however,  were  show- 
ing no  mercy  to  me,  so  I  dropped  inside 
the  wall  and  crawled  for  .shelter  beneath  a 
caisson.  But  I  recognized  on  the  instant 
that  I  could  not  remain  there.  It  was 
the  fear  of  the  Gatlings  only  which  was 
holding  back  our  men,  and  I  felt  that  be- 
fore I  was  shot  they  must  know  that  the 
guns  were  jammed.  So  I  again  scram- 
bled up  to  the  barricade,  and  waved  my 
hat  to  them  to  come  on.  At  the  same 
moment    a    bullet    passed    through    my 
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sliouldcr,  ami  another  burned  my  neck, 
and  one  of  the  men  who  had  begged  for 
mercy  beat  me  over  the  head  with  his 
sword.  I  went  down  like  a  bag  of  flour, 
but  before  my  eyes  closed  I  saw  our  fel- 
lows pouring  out  of  the  liouses  and  sweep- 
ing toward  me. 

About  an  hour  later,  when  Von  Ritter 
had  cleaned  the  hole  in  my  shoulder  and 
plastered  my  skull,  I  saUied  out  again,  and 
at  sight  of  me  the  men  gave  a  shout,  and 
picked  me  up.  and,  cheering,  bore  me 
around  the  plaza.  From  that  day  we 
were  the  best  of  friends,  and  I  think  in 
time  they  grew  to  like  me. 

Two  days  later  we  pitched  camp  out- 
side of  Tegucigalpa,  the  promised  city,  the 
capital  of  the  Republic. 

Our  points  of  attack  were  two  :  a  stone 
bridge  whicli  joins  the  city  proper  with  the 
.suburl)s,  and  a  great  hill  of  rock  called  El 
Pecachua.  This  hill  either  guards  or  be- 
trays the  capital.  The  houses  reach  al- 
most to  its  base  and  from  its  crest  one  can 
drop  a  shell  through  the  roof  of  any  one 
of  them.  Consequently,  when  we  arrived, 
we  found  its  approaches  strongly  en- 
trenched and  the  hill  occupied  in  force  by 
the  government  artillery.  There  is  a  say- 
ing in  Honduras,  which  has  been  justified 
by  countless  revolutions,  and  which  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  Morazan  the  Libera- 
tor, that  "  He  who  takes  Pecachua  sleeps 
in  the  Palace." 

Garcia's  plan  was  for  two  days  to  bom- 
bard the  city,  and  if,  in  that  time,  Alvarez 
had  not  surrendered,  to  attack  El  Peca- 
chua by  night.  As  usual,  the  work  was  so 
divided  that  the  more  dangerous  and  dif- 
ficult part  of  it  fell  to  the  Foreign  Legion, 
for  in  his  plan  (iarcia  so  ordered  it  that 
La  (iuerre  should  storm  Pecachua,  while 
he  advanced  from  the  plain  and  attacked 
the  city  at  the  stone  bridge. 

But  this  plan  was  never  carried  out,  and 
after  our  first  day  in  front  of  the  Capital, 
General  Garcia  never  again  gave  an  order 
to  General  La  Guerre. 

-After  midnight  on  the  evening  of  that 
first  day  Aiken  came  to  the  hut  where  we 
had  made  our  head-quarters  and  demanded 
to  see  the  General  on  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  \\'ith  him,  looking  very  uncertain 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  visit,  were  all  the 
officers  of  the  Legion. 

The  Cieneral  was  somewhat  surprised 


and  somewhat  amused,  but  he  invited  us 
to  enter.  When  the  oflScers  had  lined  up 
against  the  walls  he  said,  "  As  a  rule,  I  call 
my  own  councils  of  war,  but  no  doubt  Mr. 
Aiken  has  some  very  good  reason  for 
affording  me  the  pleasure  of  your  com- 
pany.    What  is  it,  Mr.  Aiken?  " 

Instead  of  answering  him,  Aiken  said, 
with  as  much  manner  as  that  of  (ieneral 
(iarcia  himself,  "  I  want  a  guard  put  out- 
side this  house,  and  I  want  the  men  placed 
far  enough  from  it  to  prevent  their  hear- 
ing what  I  say."  The  General  nodded  at 
me,  and  I  ordered  the  sentries  to  move 
farther  from  the  hut.  I  still  remember  the 
tableau  I  saw  when  I  re-entered  it,  the  row 
of  officers  leaning  against  the  mud  walls, 
the  candles  stuck  in  their  own  grease  on 
the  table,  the  maps  spread  over  it,  and  the 
General  and  Aiken  facing  each  other  from 
its  either  end.  It  looked  like  a  drumhead 
court-martial. 

When  I  had  shut  the  door  of  the  hut 
Aiken  spoke.  His  tone  was  one  of  calm 
unconcern. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  the  Palace,"  he 
said,  "where  I  have  been  having  a  talk 
with  President  Alvarez." 

No  one  made  a  sound,  nor  no  one  spoke, 
but  like  one  man  everyone  in  the  room 
clapped  his  hand  on  his  revolver.  It  was 
a  most  enlightening  revelation  of  our  con- 
fidence in  Aiken.  La  Guerre  did  not 
move.  He  was  looking  steadily  at  Aiken 
and  his  eyes  were  shining  like  two  arc 
lamps. 

"  By  whose  authority?"  he  asked. 

We,  who  knew  every  tone  of  his  voice, 
almost  felt  soiTy  for  Aiken. 

"  By  whose  autliority,"  La  (iuerre  re- 
peated, "  did  you  communicate  with  the 
enemy?  " 

"  It  was  an  idea  of  my  own,"  Aiken 
answered,  simply.  "  I  was  afraid  if  I  told 
you  you  would  interfere.  Oh  !  I'm  no 
soldier,"  he  said.  He  was  replying  to  the 
look  in  La  (iuerre's  face.  "  -And  I  can 
tell  you  that  there  are  other  ways  of  doing 
things  than  'according  to  Hardie.'  Al- 
varez's officers  came  to  me  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Comyagua.  They  expected  to  beat 
you  there,  and  when  you  chased  them  out 
of  the  city  and  started  for  the  Capital 
they  thought  it  was  all  up  with  them,  and 
decided  to  make  terms." 

"  With  you  ?  "  said  La  (iuerre. 
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Aiken  laughed  without  the  least  trace 
of  resentment,  and  nodded. 

"  Well,  you  give  a  dog  a  bad  name,"  he 
said,  "  and  it  sticks  to  him.  So,  they  came 
to  me.  I'm  no  grand-stand  fighter  ;  I'm 
not  a  fighter  at  all.  I  think  fighting  is 
silly.  You've  got  all  the  young  men  you 
want  to  stop  bullets  for  you,  without  me. 
They  Hke  it.  They  like  to  catch  'em  in 
their  teeth.  I  don't.  But  that's  not  say- 
ing that  I'm  no  good.  You  know  the  old 
gag  of  the  lion  and  the  little  mou.sie,  and 
how  the  mouse  came  along  and  chewed 
the  lion  out  of  the  net.  Well,  that's  me. 
I'm  no  lion  going 'round  seeking  whom  I 
may  devour.'  I'm  just  a  sewer  rat.  But  I 
can  tell  you  all."  he  cried,  slapping  the 
table  with  his  hand,  "  that,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  little  mousie,  every  one  of  you 
lions  would  have  been  shot  against  a  stone 
wall.  And  if  I  can't  prove  it,  you  can 
take  a  shot  at  me.  I've  been  the  traitor. 
I've  been  the  go-between  from  the  first.  I 
arranged  the  whole  thing.  The  Alvarez 
crowd  told  me  to  tell  Garcia  that  even  if 
he  did  succeed  in  getting  into  the  Palace 
the  Isthmian  Line  would  drive  him  out  of 
it  in  a  week.  But  that  if  he'd  go  away 
from  the  country,  they'd  pay  him  fifty 
thousand  pesos  and  a  pension.  He's  got 
the  Isthmian  Line's  promise  in  writing. 

"This  joint  attack  he's  planned  for 
Wednesday  night  is  a  fake.  He  doesn't 
mean  to  fight.  Nobody  means  to  fight  ex- 
cept against  you.  Every  soldier  and  every 
gun  in  the  city  is  to  be  sent  out  to  Peca- 
cliua  to  trap  you  into  an  ambush.  Na- 
tives who  pretend  to  have  deserted  from 
Alvarez  are  to  lead  you  into  it.  That  was 
an  idea  of  mine.  They  thought  it  was  very 
clever.  Garcia  is  to  make  a  pretence  of  at- 
tacking the  bridge  and  a  pretence  of  being 
driven  back.  Then  messengers  are  to 
bring  word  that  the  Foreign  Legion  has 
been  cut  to  pieces  at  Pecachua,  and  he  is 
to  disband  his  army,  and  tell  every  man 
to  look  after  himself. 

"If  you  want  proofs  of  this,  I'll  furnish 
them  to  any  man  here  that  you'll  pick  out. 
I  told  Alvarez  that  one  of  your  officers 
was  working  against  you  with  me,  and 
that  at  the  proper  time  I'd  produce  him. 
Now,  you  choose  which  officer  that  shall 
be.  He  can  learn  for  himself  that  all  I'm 
telling  you  is  true.  But  that  will  take 
time  !  "  Aiken  cried,  as  La  Guerre  made 


a  movement  to  interrupt  him.  "  And  if 
you  want  to  get  out  of  this  fix  ahve,  you'd 
better  beheve  me,  and  start  for  the  coast 
at  once — now — to-night  !  " 

La  Guerre  laughed  and  sprang  to  his 
feet.  His  eyes  were  shining  and  the  color 
had  rushed  to  his  cheeks.  He  looked 
like  a  young  man  masquerading  in  a  white 
wig.  He  waved  his  hand  at  Aiken  with 
a  gesture  that  was  part  benediction  and 
part  salute. 

"  I  do  believe  you,"  he  cried,  "  and 
thank  you,  sir."  He  glanced  sharply  at 
the  officers  around  him  as  though  he  were 
weighing  the  value  of  each. 

"  Gentlemen,"  he  cried,  "  often  in  my 
life  I  have  been  prejudiced,  and  often  I 
have  been  deceived,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
time  now  that  I  acted  for  myself.  From 
the  first,  the  burden  of  this  expedition  has 
been  carried  by  the  Foreign  Legion.  I 
know  that ;  you,  who  fought  the  battles, 
certainly  know  it.  We  invaded  Hondu- 
ras with  a  purpose.  We  came  to  obtain  for 
the  peons  the  debt  that  is  due  them  and 
to  give  them  liberty  and  free  government. 
And  whether  our  allies  run  away  or  be- 
tray us,  that  purpose  is  still  the  same." 

He  paused  as  though  for  the  first  time 
it  had  occurred  to  him  that  the  motives  of 
the  others  might  not  be  as  his  own. 

"  Am  I  right  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly.  "Are 
you  willing  to  carry  out  that  purpose?  "  he 
demanded.  "  Are  you  ready  to  follow 
me  now,  to-night — not  to  the  coast  " — 
he  shouted — "  but  to  the  Capital — to  the 
top  of  Pecachua?" 

Old  man  Webster  jumped  in  front  of  us, 
and  shot  his  arm  into  the  air  as  though  it 
held  a  standard. 

"  We'll  follow  you  to  hell  and  back 
again,"  he  cried. 

I  would  not  have  beheved  that  so  few 
men  could  have  made  so  much  noise. 
We  yelled  and  cheered  so  wildly  that  we 
woke  the  camp.  We  could  hear  the  men 
running  down  the  road,  and  the  sentries 
calling  on  them  to  halt.  The  whole  Le- 
gion was  awake  and  wondering.  Web- 
ster beat  us  into  silence  by  pounding  the 
table  with  his  fist. 

"  I  have  lived  in  this  country  for  forty 
years,"  he  cried,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
La  (iuerre,  "and  you  are  the  first  white 
man  I  have  known  who  has  not  come  into 
it,  either  flying  from  the  law  or  to  rob  and 
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despoil  it.  I  know  this  country.  I  know 
all  of  Central  America,  and  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful countf)'.  There  is  not  a  fruit  nor  a 
grain  nor  a  plant  tliat  you  cannot  dig  out 
of  It  with  your  bare  fingers.  It  has  great 
forests,  great  pasture-lands,  and  buried 
treasures  of  gold  and  iron  and  silver. 
But  it  is  cursed  with  the  laziest  of  God's 
creatures,  and  the  men  who  rule  them  are 
the  most  corrupt  and  the  most  vicious. 
They  are  the  dogs  in  the  manger  among 
rulers.  They  will  do  nothing  to  help  their 
own  countr)^  ;  they  will  not  permit  others 
to  help  it.  They  are  a  menace  and  an 
insult  to  civilization,  and  it  is  time  that 
they  stepped  down  and  out,  and  made 
way  for  their  betters,  or  that  they  were 
kicked  out.  One  strong  man,  if  he  is  an 
honest  man,  can  conquer  and  hold  Cen- 
tral America.  William  Walker  was  such 
a  man.  1  was  with  him  when  he  ruled 
the  best  part  of  this  country  for  two  years. 
He  governed  all  Nicaragua  with  two  hun- 
dred white  men,  and  never  before  or  since 
have  the  pueblo  known  such  peace  and 
justice  and  prosperity  as  Walker  gave 
•them." 

Webster  threw  himself  across  the  table 
and  pointed  his  hand  at  La  Guerre. 

"  And  you,  General  La  Guerre  !  "  he 
cried,  "  and  you  ?  Do  you  see  your 
duty  ?  You  say  it  calls  you  to-night  to 
El  Pecachua.  Then  if  it  does,  it  calls  you 
farther— to  the  Capital  !  There  can  be 
no  stopping  half-way  now,  no  turning 
back.  If  we  follow  you  to-night  to  Pe- 
cachua, we  follow  you  to  the  Palace." 

Webster's  voice  rose  until  it  seemed  to 
shake  the  palm-leaf  roof.  He  was  like  a 
man  possessed.  He  sprang  up  on  the 
cable,  and  from  the  height  above  us 
hurled  his  words  at  La  Guerre. 

'■  We  are  not  fighting  for  any  half-breed 
now,"  he  cried  ;  "  we  are  fighting  for  you. 
We  know  you.  We  believe  in  you.  We 
mean  to  make  you  President,  and  we  will 
not  stop  there.  Our  motto  shall  be 
Walker's  motto,  '  Five  or  none,'  and  when 
we  have  taken  this  Republic  we  shall  take 
the  other  four,  and  you  will  be  President 
of  the  United  States  of  Central  America." 

We  had  been  standing  open-eyed,  open- 
mouthed,  every  nerve  trembling,  and  at 
these  words  v/e  shrieked  and  cheered,  but 
Webster  waved  at  us  with  an  angry  gest- 
ure and  leaned  toward  La  Guerre. 


"  You  will  open  this  land,"  he  cried, 
"  with  roads  and  railways.  You  will  feed 
the  world  with  its  coffee.  You  will  cut 
the  Nicaragua  Canal.  And  you  will  found 
an  empire — not  the  empire  of  slaves  that 
Walker  planned,  but  an  empire  of  freed 
men,  freed  by  you  from  their  tyrants  and 
from  themselves.  They  tell  me.  General," 
he  cried,  "  that  you  have  fought  under 
thirteen  flags.  To-night,  sir,  you  shall 
fight  under  your  own  !  " 

^V'e  all  cheered  and  cheered  again,  the 
oldest  as  well  as  myself,  and  I  cheered 
louder  than  any,  until  I  looked  at  La 
Guerre.  Then  I  felt  how  terribly  real  it 
was  to  him.  Until  I  looked  at  him  it 
had  seemed  quite  sane  and  feasible.  But 
when  I  saw  how  deeply  he  was  moved, 
and  that  his  eyes  were  brimming  with 
pride  and  resolve,  I  felt  that.it  was  a  mad 
dream,  and  that  we  were  wicked  not  to 
wake  him.  For  I,  who  loved  him  hke  a 
son,  understood  what  it  meant  to  him. 
In  his  talk  along  the  trail  and  by  the  camp- 
fire  he  had  always  dreamed  of  an  impossi- 
ble republic,  an  Utopia  ruled  by  love  and 
justice,  and  I  now  saw  he  beheved  that  the 
dreams  had  at  last  come  true.  I  knew  that 
the  offer  these  men  had  made  to  follow  him, 
filled  him  with  a  great  happiness  and  grati- 
tude. And  that  he,  who  all  his  life  had 
striven  so  earnestly  and  so  loyally  for  oth- 
ers, would  give  his  very  soul  for  men  who 
fought  for  him.  I  was  not  glad  that  they 
had  offered  to  make  him  their  leader.  I 
could  only  look  ahead  with  miserable  fore- 
bodings and  feel  bitterly  sorry  that  one  so 
fine  and  good  was  again  to  be  disillusioned 
and  disappointed  and  cast  down. 

But  there  was  no  time  that  night  to 
look  ahead.  The  men  were  outside  the 
hut,  a  black,  growling  mob  crying  for  re- 
venge upon  Garcia.  Had  we  not  at  once 
surrounded  them  they  would  have  broken 
for  his  camp  and  murdered  him  in  his 
hammock,  and  with  him  his  ignorant,  de- 
ceived followers. 

But  when  Webster  spoke  to  them  as  he 
had  spoken  to  us,  and  told  them  what  we 
planned  to  do,  and  La  Guerre  stepped 
out  into  the  moonlight,  they  forgot  their 
anger  in  their  pride  for  him,  and  at  his  first 
word  they  fell  into  the  ranks  as  obedient- 
ly as  so  many  fond  and  devoted  children. 

In  Honduras  a  night  attack  is  a  dis- 
credited manoeuvre.     It  is  considered  an 
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affront  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who  first  in- 
vented sleep.  And  those  officers  who 
that  night  guarded  Pecachua,  being  ac- 
quainted with  Garcia's  plot,  were  not  ex- 
pecting us  until  two  nights  later,  when  we 
were  to  walk  into  their  parlor,  and  be  torn 
to  pieces.  Consequently,  when  Miller, 
who  knew  Pecachua  well,  having  served 
without  poHtical  prejudice  in  six  revolu- 
tions, led  us  up  a  by-path  to  its  top,  we 
found  the  government  troops  sleeping 
sweetly.  Before  their  only  sentry  had 
discovered  that  someone  was  kneeling  on 
his  chest,  our  men  were  in  possession  of 
their  batteries. 

That  morning  when  the  sun  rose  glori- 
ously, as  from  a  bath,  all  pink  and  shin- 
ing and  dripping  with  radiance,  and  the 
church  bells  began  to  clang  for  early  mass, 
and  the  bugles  at  the  barracks  sounded 
the  jaunty  call  of  the  reveille,  two  puffs 
of  white  smoke  rose  from  the  crest  of 
El  Pecachua  and  drifted  lazily  away.  At 
the  same  instant  a  shell  sang  over  the  roofs 
of  Tegucigalpa,  howling  jeeringly,  and 
smashed  into  the  pots  and  pans  of  the 
President's  kitchen  ;  another,  falling  two 
miles  farther  to  the  right,  burst  through 
the  white  tent  of  General  Garcia,  and  the 
people  in  the  streets,  as  they  crossed  them- 
selves in  fear,  knew  that  El  Pecachua  had 
again  been  taken,  and  that  that  night  a 
new  President  would  sleep  in  the  Palace. 

All  through  the  hot  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing the  captured  guns  roared  and  echoed, 
until  at  last  we  saw  Garcia's  force  crawling 
away  in  a  crowd  of  dust  toward  the  hills, 
and  an  hour  later  Alvarez,  with  the  house- 
hold troops,  abandoning  the  Capital  and 
hastening  after  him. 

We  were  too  few  to  follow,  but  we 
whipped  them  forward  with  our  shells. 

A  half-hour  later  a  timid  group  of  mer- 
chants and  foreign  consuls,  led  by  the 
Bishop  and  bearing  a  great  wliite  flag, 
rode  out  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  and  sur- 
rendered the  city. 

I  am  sure  no  government  was  ever  es- 
tablished more  qu'rkly  than  ours.  We 
held  our  first  cabinet  meeting  twenty 
minutes  after  we  entered  the  capital,  and 
ten  minutes  later  \Vebster,  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  Palace,  i)roclaimed  La  Guerre 
President  and  Military  Dictator  of  Hon- 
duras. La  Guerre  in  turn  nominated 
Webster,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of 


the  country.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
made  me  Vice-President  and  Minister  of 
War.  No  one  knew  what  were  the  duties 
of  a  Vice-President,  so  I  asked  if  I  might 
not  also  be  Provost- Marshal  of  the  city, 
and  I  was  accordingly  appointed  to  that 
position  and  sent  out  into  the  street  to 
keep  order. 

Aiken,  as  a  reward  for  his  late  services, 
was  made  head  of  the  detective  depart- 
ment and  Chief  of  Police.  His  first  official 
act  was  to  promote  two  bare-footed  police- 
men who  on  his  last  visit  to  the  Capital 
had  put  him  under  arrest. 

The  General,  or  the  President,  as  we 
now  called  him,  at  once  issued  a  ringing 
proclamation  in  which  he  promised  every 
liberty  that  the  people  of  a  free  republic 
should  enjoy,  and  announced  that  in  three 
months  he  would  call  a  general  election, 
when  the  people  could  either  re-elect  him, 
or  a  candidate  of  their  own  choice.  He 
announced  also  that  he  would  force  the 
Isthmian  Line  to  pay  the  people  the  half 
million  of  dollars  it  owed  them,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  this  money  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  people,  and  that  they  should, 
pay  no  taxes  until  the  sum  was  consumed  in 
public  improvements.  L^p  to  that  time 
every  new  President  had  imposed  newtaxes; 
none  had  ever  suggested  remitting  them 
altogether,  and  this  offer  made  a  tremen- 
dous sensation  in  our  favor. 

There  were  other  departures  from  the 
usual  procedure  of  victorious  presidents 
which  helped  much  to  make  us  popular. 
One  was  the  fact  that  La  Guerre  did  not 
shoot  anybody  against  the  barrack  wall, 
nor  levy  forced  "  loans  "  upon  the  foreign 
merchants.  Indeed,  the  only  persons  who 
suffered  on  the  day  he  came  into  power 
were  two  of  our  own  men,  whom  I  caught 
looting.  I  put  them  to  sweeping  the 
streets,  each  with  a  ball  and  chain  to  his 
ankle,  as  an  example  of  the  sort  of  order 
we  meant  to  keep  among  ourselves. 

Before  mid-day  Aiken  sent  a  list,  which 
his  spies  had  compiled,  of  sympathizers 
with  yVlvarez.  He  guaranteed  to  have  them 
all  in  jail  before  night.  But  La  Guerre 
sent  for  them  and  promised  them,  if  they 
remained  neutral,  they  should  not  be  mo- 
lested. Personally,  I  have  always  been  of 
the  opinion  that  most  of  the  persons  on 
Aiken's  list  of  suspects  were  most  worthy 
merchants,  to  whoni  he  owed  money. 
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La  Guerre  gave  a  long  audience  to  the 
cashier  of  the  Manchester  and  Central 
American  Bank,  Limited,  which  finances 
H()n(Uiras,  and  assured  him  that  the  new 
administration  would  not  force  the  bank  to 
accept  the  paper  money  issued  by  Alvarez, 
hut  would  accept  the  paper  money  issued 
by  the  i)ank,  which  was  based  on  gold.  As 
a  result,  the  cashier  came  down  the  stair- 
case of  the  I'alace  three  steps  at  a  time, 
and  later  our  censor  read  his  cable  to  the 
Home  Bank  in  England,  in  which  he  said 
that  Honduras  at  last  had  an  honest  man 
for  President.  What  was  more  to  the 
purpose,  he  reopened  his  bank  at  three 
o'clock,  and  (juoted  Honduranian  money 
on  his  blackboard  at  a  rise  of  three  per 
cent,  over  that  of  the  day  before.  This 
was  a  great  compliment  to  our  govern- 
ment, and  it  must  ha\-e  impressed  the  other 
business  men,  for  by  six  o'clock  that  night 
a  delegation  of  American,  German,  and 
English  shopkeepers  called  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  offered  him  a  vote  of  confidence. 
They  volunteered  also  to  form  a  home- 
guard  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  and  to 
help  keep  him  in  office. 

So,  by  dinner-time,  we  had  won  over 
the  foreign  element  entirely,  and  the  con- 
suls had  cabled  their  several  ministers,  ad- 
vising them  to  advise  their  governments 
to  recognize  ours. 

It  was  a  great  triumph  for  fair  promises 
backed  by  fair  dealing. 

Although  I  was  a  cabinet  minister  and 
had  a  right  to  have  my  say  I  did  not  con- 
cern myself  much  with  these  graver  prob- 
lems of  the  Palace. 

Instead,  my  first  act  was  to  cable  to 
Beatrice  that  we  were  safe  in  the  Capital 
and  that  I  was  second  in  command.  I 
did  not  tell  her  I  was  Vice-President  of  a 
country  of  300,000  people,  because  at 
Dobbs  Eerry  such  a  fact  would  seem 
hardly  possible.  After  that  I  .spent  the 
day  very  happily  galloping  around  the 
town  with  the  Provost  Guard  at  my  heels, 
making  friends  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
arranging  for  their  defence.  I  posted  a 
gun  at  the  entrance  to  each  of  the  three 
principal  streets,  and  ordered  mounted 
scouts  to  patrol  the  plains  outside  the 
Capital.  I  also  remembered  Heinze  and 
the  artillerymen  who  were  protecting  us 
on  the  heights  of  Pecachua,  and  sent  them 
a  moderate  amount  of  rum,  and  an   im- 


moderate amount  of  canned  goods  and 
cigars.  I  also  found  time  to  design  a 
wonderful  uniform  for  the  officers  of  our 
Legion — a  dark-green  blouse  with  silver 
facings  and  scarlet  ritling  breeches — and 
on  the  plea  of  military  necessity  I  ordered 
six  tailors  to  sit  up  all  night  to  finish  them. 

Uniforms  for  the  men  I  requisitioned 
from  the  stores  of  the  Government,  and 
ordered  the  red  facings  changed  to  yellow. 

The  next  day  when  we  paraded  in  full 
dress  the  President  noticed  this,  and  re- 
marked, "  No  one  but  Macklin  could  have 
converted  a  battery  of  artillery,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  gun  or  the  addition  of  a 
single  horse,  into  a  battalion  of  cavalry." 

We  had  escorted  the  President  back  to 
the  Palace,  and  I  was  returning  to  the 
barracks  at  the  head  of  the  Legion,  with 
the  local  band  playing  grandly  before  me, 
and  the  people  bowing  from  the  sidewalks, 
when  a  girl  on  a  gray  pony  turned  into  the 
plaza  and  rode  toward  us. 

She  was  followed  by  a  group  of  white 
men,  but  I  saw  only  the  girl.  When  I 
recognized  even  at  a  distance  that  she  was 
a  girl  from  the  States  my  satisfaction  was 
unbounded.  It  had  needed  only  the  pres- 
ence of  such  an  audience  to  give  the  final 
touch  of  pleasure  to  my  triumphant  prog- 
ress. My  new  uniform  had  been  finished 
only  just  in  time. 

When  I  first  saw  the  girl  I  was  startled 
merely  because  any  white  woman  in  Hon- 
duras is  an  unusual  spectacle,  but  as  she 
rode  nearer  I  knew  that,  had  I  seen  this 
girl  at  home  among  a  thousand  women,  I 
would  have  looked  only  at  her. 

She  wore  a  white  riding-habit,  and  a 
high-peaked  Mexican  sombrero,  and  when 
her  pony  shied  at  the  sound  of  the  music 
she  raised  her  head,  and  the  sun  struck 
on  the  burnished  braid  around  the  brim, 
and  framed  her  face  with  a  rim  of  silver. 
I  had  never  seen  such  a  face.  It  was  so 
beautiful  that  I  drew  a  great  breath  of 
wonder,  and  my  throat  tightened  with  the 
deep  delight  that  rose  in  me. 

I  stared  at  her  as  she  rode  forward, 
because  I  could  not  help  myself.  If  an 
earthquake  had  opened  a  crevasse  at  my 
feet  I  would  not  have  lowered  my  eyes.  I 
had  time  to  guess  who  she  was,  for  I  knew 
there  could  be  no  other  woman  so  beauti- 
ful in  Honduras,  except  the  daughter  of 
Joseph  Fiske.      Had  not  Aiken  said  of 
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her,  "When  she  passes,  the  native  women 
kneel  by  the  trail  and  cross  themselves  ? "' 

I  rode  toward  her  fearfully,  conscious 
only  of  a  sudden  deep  flood  of  gratitude 
for  anything  so  nobly  beautiful.  I  was  as 
humbly  thankful  as  the  crusader  who  is 
rewarded  by  his  first  sight  of  the  Holy 
City,  and  I  was  glad,  too,  that  I  came  in- 
to her  presence  worthily,  riding  in  advance 
of  a  regiment.  I  was  proud  of  our  tri- 
umphant music,  of  our  captured  flags  and 
guns,  and  the  men  behind  me,  who  had 
taken  them. 

1  still  watched  her  as  our  column  drew 
nearer,  and  she  pulled  her  pony  to  one 
side  to  let  it  pass.  I  felt  as  though  I  v^ere 
marching  in  review  before  an  empress,  and 
I  all  but  lifted  my  sword-blade  in  salute. 

But  as  we  passed  I  saw  that  the  look  on 
her  face  was  that  of  a  superior  and  critical 
adversary.  It  was  a  glance  of  amused  dis- 
dain, softened  only  by  a  smile  of  contempt. 
As  it  fell  upon  me  I  blushed  to  the  rim  of 
my  sombrero.  I  felt  as  meanly  as  though  I 
had  been  caught  in  a  lie.  With  her  eyes,  I 
saw  the  bare  feet  of  our  negro  band,  our 
ill-fitting  uniforms  with  their  flannel  fac- 
ings, the  swagger  of  our  officers,  glancing 
pompously  from  their  half-starved,  un- 
kempt ponies  upon  the  native  Indians, 
who  fawned  at  us  from  the  sidewalks. 

I  saw  that  to  her  we  were  so  many  red- 
shirted  firemen,  dragging  a  wooden  hose- 
cart  ;  a  company  of  burnt-cork  minstrels, 
kicking  up  the  dust  of  a  village  street ; 
that  we  were  ridiculous,  lawless,  absurd, 
and  it  was  like  a  blow  over  my  heart  that 
one  so  noble-looking  should  be  so  blind 
and  so  unjust.  I  was  swept  with  bitter  in- 
dignation. I  wanted  to  turn  in  my  sad- 
dle and  cry  to  her  that  beneath  the  flannel 
facings  at  which  she  laughed  these  men 
wore  deep,  uncared-for,  festering  wounds ; 
that  to  march  thus  through  the  streets  of 
this  tiny  Capital  they  had  waded  waist- 
high  through  rivers,  had  starved  in  fever 
camps,  and  at  any  hour  when  I  had  called 
on  tiiem  had  run  forward  to  throw  cold 
hands  witii  death. 

The  group  of  gentlemen  who  were  rid- 
ing with  the  girl  had  halted  their  ponies 
by  the  sidewalk,  and  as  I  drew  near  1 
noted  that  one  of  them  wore  the  uniform 
of  an  ensign  in  our  navy.  This  puzzled 
me  for  an  instant,  until  I  remembered  1 
had  heard  that  the  cruiser  Raleigh  was  ly- 


ing at  Amapala.  I  was  just  passing  the 
group  when  one  of  them,  with  the  evident 
intent  that  I  should  hear  him,  raised  his 
voice. 

"Well,  here's  the  army,"  he  said,  "but 
Where's  Falstaff  ?    I  don't  see  La  Guerre." 

My  face  was  still  burning  with  the  blush 
the  girl  had  brought  to  it,  and  the  moment 
was  not  the  one  that  any  man  should  have 
chosen  to  ridicule  my  general.  Because  the 
girl  had  laughed  at  us  I  felt  indignant  with 
her,  but  for  the  same  offence  I  was  grate- 
ful to  the  man,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  a 
man,  and  could  be  punished.  I  whirled  my 
pony  around  and  rode  it  close  against  his. 

"  You  must  apologize  for  that,"  I  said, 
speaking  in  a  low  voice,  "  or  I'll  thrash 
you  with  this  riding- whip." 

He  was  a  young  man,  exceedingly  well- 
looking,  slim  and  tall,  and  with  a  fine  air 
of  good  breeding.  He  looked  straight  in 
my  eyes  without  moving.  His  hands  re- 
mained closed  upon  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle. 

"  If  you  raise  that  whip,"  he  said,  "I'll 
take  your  tin  sword  away  from  you,  and 
spank  you  with  it." 

Never  in  my  hfe  had  anyone  hurt  me 
so  terribly.  And  the  insult  had  come  be- 
fore my  men  and  his  friends  and  the 
people  in  the  street.  It  turned  me  per- 
fectly cold,  and  all  the  blood  seemed  to 
run  to  my  eyes,  so  that  I  saw  everything 
in  a  red  haze.  When  I  answered  him  my 
voice  sounded  hoarse  and  shaky. 

"  Get  down,"  I  said.  "  Get  down,  or 
I'll  pull  you  down.  I'm  going  to  thrash 
you  until  you  can't  stand,  or  see." 

He  struck  at  me  with  his  riding-crop, 
but  I  caught  him  by  the  collar  and  with 
an  old  trick  of  the  A\'est  Point  riding-hall 
threw  him  off  into  the  street,  and  landed 
on  my  feet  above  him.  At  the  same  mo- 
ment Miller  and  Von  Ritter  drove  their 
ponies  in  between  us,  and  three  of  the 
man's  friends  pushed  in  from  the  other 
side.  But  in  spite  of  them  we  reached 
each  other,  and  I  struck  up  under  his 
guard  and  beat  him  savagely  on  the  face 
and  head,  until  I  found  his  chin,  and  he 
went  down.  There  was  an  awful  row. 
The  whole  street  was  in  an  uproar,  women 
screamed,  the  ponies  were  rearing  and 
kicking,  the  natives  jabbering,  and  my 
own  men  swearing  and  struggling  in  a 
ring  around  us. 
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'•  My  God,   Macklin  !  "     I  heard  Von 

Ritter  cry.  "  stop  it  !     Behave  yourself !  " 

He  rode  at  our  men  with  his  sword  and 

drove  them  back  into  ranks.     I  heard  him 

shout,  "  Fall  in  there.  Forward.   March!" 

"  This  is  your  idea  of  keeping  order,  is 
it  ?"  Miller  shouted  at  me. 

•■  He  insulted  La  Guerre,"  I  shouted 
back,  and  scrambled  into  the  .saddle.  But 
I  was  far  from  satisfied.  I,  Vice-Pres- 
ident, Minister  of  War,  Provost-Marshal 
of  the  city,  had  been  fighting  with  my  fists 
in  the  open  street  before  half  the  popula- 
tion. I  knew  what  La  Guerre  would  say, 
and  I  wondered  hotly  if  the  girl  had  seen 
me,  and  I  swore  at  myself  for  having  jus- 
tified her  contempt  for  us.  Then  I  swore 
at  myself  again  for  giving  a  moment's 
consideration  to  what  she  thought.  I  was 
recalled  to  the  present  by  the  apparition 
of  my  adversary  riding  his  pony  toward 
me,  partly  supported  and  partly  restrained 
by  *wo  of  his  friends.  He  was  trem- 
bling with  anger  and  pain  and  mortifica- 
tion. 

"  You  shall  fight  me  for  this,"  he  cried. 

I  was  about  to  retort  that  he  looked 
as  though  I  had  been  fighting  him,  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  laugh  at  a  man  when  he 
is  covered  with  dust  and  blood,  and  this 
one  was  so  sorry  a  spectacle  that  I  felt 
ashamed  for  him,  and  said  nothing. 

"  I  am  not  a  street  fighter,"  he  raged. 
"  I  wasn't  taught  to  fight  in  a  lot.  But 
I'll  fight  you  like  a  gentleman,  just  as 
though  you  were  a  gentleman.  You 
needn't  think  you've  heard  the  last  of  me. 
My  friends  will  act  for  me,  and,  unless 
you're  a  coward,  you  will  name  your 
seconds." 

Before  I  could  answer.  Von  Ritter  had 
removed  his  hat  and  was  bowing  violently 
from  his  saddle. 

"  I  am  Baron  Herbert  Von  Ritter,"  he 
said,  "late  Aide-de-Camp  to  his  Majesty, 
the  King  of  Bavaria.  If  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied, Captain  Miller  and  myself  will  do 
ourselves  the  honor  of  calling  on  your 
friends." 

His  manner  was  so  grand  that  it  quite 
calmed  me  to  hear  him. 

One  of  the  men  who  was  supporting  my 
adversary,  a  big,  sun-burned  man,  in  a 
pith  helmet,  shook  his  head  violently. 

"  Here,  none  of  that,  Miller,"  he  said  ; 
"drop  it.     Can't  you    see    the    boy  isn't 


himself?  This  isn't  the  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  him." 

"  We  are  only  trying  to  oblige  the  gen- 
tleman," said  Miller.  "  The  duel  is  the 
only  means  of  defence  we've  left  you  peo- 
ple. But  I  tell  you,  if  any  of  you  insult 
our  government  again,  we  won't  even  give 
you  that  satisfaction — we'll  ride  you  out 
of  town." 

The  man  in  the  pith  helmet  listened  to 
Miller  without  any  trace  of  emotion. 
When  Miller  had  finished  he  laughed. 

"  We've  every  means  of  defence  that  an 
American  citizen  needs  when  he  runs  up 
against  a  crowd  like  yours,"  he  said.  He 
picked  up  his  reins  and  turned  his  horse's 
head  down  the  street.  "  You  will  find  us 
at  the  Continental,"  he  added.  "And  as 
for  running  us  out  of  town,"  he  shouted 
over  his  shoulder,  "  there's  an  American 
man-of-war  at  Amapala  that  is  going  to 
chase  you  people  out  of  it  as  soon  as  we 
give  the  word." 

When  I  saw  that  Miller  and  Von  Ritter 
were  arranging  a  duel,  I  felt  no  further  in- 
terest in  what  the  man  said,  until  he  threat- 
ened us  with  the  warship.  At  that  I 
turned  toward  the  naval  ensign  to  see 
how  he  would  receive  it. 

He  was  a  young  man,  some  years  older 
than  myself,  with  a  smooth  face  and  fair, 
yellow  hair  and  blue  eyes.  I  found  that 
the  blue  eyes  were  fi.xed  upon  me  steadily 
and  kindly.  When  he  saw  that  I  had 
caught  him  watching  me  he  raised  his 
hand  smartly  to  his  visor. 

I  do  not  know  why,  but  it  made  the 
tears  come  to  my  eyes.  It  was  so  differ- 
ent from  the  salute  of  our  own  men  ;  it 
was  like  being  back  again  under  the  flag 
at  the  Point.  It  was  the  recognition  of 
the  regular  that  touched  me,  of  a  bona- 
fide,  commissioned  officer. 

But  I  returned  his  salute  just  as  stiffly  as 
though  I  were  a  commissioned  officer  my- 
self. And  then  a  strange  thing  happened. 
The  sailor-boy  jerked  his  head  toward 
the  retreating  form  of  my  late  adversary, 
and  slowly  stuck  his  tongue  into  his  cheek, 
and  winked.  Before  I  could  recover  my- 
self, he  had  caught  up  my  hand  and  given 
it  a  sharp  shake,  and  galloped  after  his 
friends. 

Miller  and  I  fell  in  at  the  rear  of  the 
column. 

"Who  were  those  men?  "    I  asked. 
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"  The  Isthmian  Line  people,  of  course," 
he  answered,  shortly.  "The  man  in  the 
helmet  is  Graham,  the  manager  of  the 
Copan  Silver  Mines.  They've  just  un- 
loaded them  on  P'iske.  That's  why 
they're  so  thick  with  him." 

"And  who  was  the  chap  who  insulted 
La  Guerre?  "  I  asked.  "  The  one  whose 
face  I  slapped?  " 


"Face  you  slapped?  Ha!"  Miller 
snorted.  "1  hope  you'll  never  slap  my 
face.  Why,  don't  you  know  who  he 
is  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  with  a  grin.  "  I 
thought,  of  course,  you  did.  I  thought 
that's  why  you  hit  him.  He's  young 
Fiske,  the  old  man's  son.  That  was  his 
sister  riding  ahead  of  them.  Didn't  you 
see  that  girl?" 


(1  o  be  continued.) 
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|1P,  swirl,  thud;  dip,  swirl, 
thud,  sound  all  the  paddles 
together.  The  time  is  fault- 
less. Nowit  is  that  this  pict- 
uresque brigade  appears  in 
wild  perfection.  As  the 
canoes  range  side  by  side,  their  gracefully 
curved  bows  come  in  line,  and  instantly  a 
race  is  on  for  the  portage.  Like  contend- 
ing chargers,  forward  they  bound  at  every 
stroke.  Vigorously  the  voyageurs  ply  their 
paddles.  Stiffening  their  arms  and  curving 
their  backs,  they  bend  the  blades.  Every 
muscle  is  strained.  The  sharp  bows  cleave 
the  lumpy  water,  sending  it  gurgling  to  the 
paddles  that  slash  it,  and  whirl  it  aside.  On 
they  go.  Now  the  factor's  canoe  is  gain- 
ing. As  that  gaudily  painted  craft  grad- 
ually forges  ahead,  its  swift-running  wake 
creeps  steadily  along  the  sides  of  the  other 
canoes.  Presently  it  is  sounding  "  whiff, 
whiff,  whiff,"  as  the  white  bows  crush  it 
down.  Then,  at  last,  it  breaks  free  and 
scurries  away,  leaving  all  the  brigade  to 
follow  in  its  broadening  trail.  The  pace  is 
too  exhausting  ;  the  canoes  string  out  ; 
but  still  the  narrow  blades  slash  away,  for 
the  portage  is  at  hand.  With  dangerous 
speed  the  first  canoe  rushes  abreast  of  the 
landing;  and,  just  is  one  expects  disas- 
ter, the  l)owman  gives  the  word.  Instantly 
tlie  crew,  with  their  utmost  strength,  back 
water.  As  the  canoe  comes  to  a  standstill, 
the  voyageurs  roll  their  paddle-liandles 
along  the  gunwales,  twirhng  the  dripping 
blades  and  enveloping  the  canoe  in  a  veil 
of  whirling  spray.     Then,  jumping  into  the 


shallow  water,  they  line  up  and  quickly  pass 
the  packs  ashore.  The  moment  the  cargo 
is  transferred  to  the  bank,  the  crew  lift  the 
great  canoe  off  the  water  and  turn  it  -bot- 
tom up,  while  four  of  them  place  their  heads 
beneath  and  rest  the  gunwales  upon  their 
^<?/<?/-bepadded  shoulders.  As  they  carry 
it  off,  one  is  reminded  of  some  immense 
antediluvian  reptile  crawling  slowly  over 
the  portage  trail.  There  is  now  much  ex- 
citement. Other  crews  have  arrived,  and 
are  rapidly  unloading.  As  the  landing  is 
over-crowded,  the  portaging  begins.  Each 
man  ties  the  end  of.  his  tump-line  about  a 
pack,  swings  it  upon  his  back,  and,  bend- 
ing forward,  rests  its  broad  loop  against  his 
forehead.  Upon  the  first  his  companion 
places  two  more  packs  ;  then,  stooping  be- 
neath the  weight  of  240  pounds,  the  pack- 
ers at  a  jog-trot  set  off  uphill  and  down  ; 
over  rugged  rocks  and  fallen  timber  ; 
through  fern-covered  marsh  and  dense  un- 
derbrush. Coming  to  an  opening  in  the 
wood,  on  the  bank  of  another  lake,  they 
quickly  toss  their  burdens  aside,  and  back 
again  they  run.  Nowhere  can  you  see 
more  willing  workers.  You  hear  no  swear- 
ing or  grumbling  about  the  exceedingly 
hard  task  before  them.  On  the  contrary, 
every  man  vies  with  the  rest  as  to  which 
shall  carry  the  greatest  load  and  most 
swiftly  cross  the  portage.  Rivalry  speeds 
the  work  along.  One  crew  races  with  an- 
other. Shirts  and  trousers  reek  with  per- 
spiration. The  Indians  puff  and  pant  as 
they  go  by,  and  no  wonder — the  portage 
is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length. 


Drawn  by  Arthur  Heming. 

Rigged  the  tarpaulins  used  to  cover  the  packs  into  sails. — Page  43. 
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One  morning  in  June,  as  dawn  ap- 
peared above  tlie  eastern  rim  of  that  shal- 
low but  gigantic  basin  that  holds  the  waters 
of  Hudson  Bay,  on  the  rugged  southern 
side  of  which  lies  a  lake  called,  by  Redmen, 
Abitibi,  silvery  birch-leaves  fluttered  in  a 
gentle  breeze.  Rippling  waters  lapped  the 
sandy  beach.  Moose  and  caribou  came 
down  to  drink.  Bear  and  otter  fished  in 
the  creek.  Distant  shores  rise  out  of  the 
fading  gloom.     Over  the  lake  came  the  en*- 


heads  and  softly  whispered  to  that,  the  first 
gentle  touch  of  civilization  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

As  the  day  grew  older,  unusual  spirit  en- 
livened the  scene.  Many  dusky  figures 
moved  among  the  tents  and  buildings. 
The  "factor"  of  the  post  joined  the 
throng.  A  veteran  voyageur  touched  his 
hat,  and  the  two  conversed  together. 
Presently  the  old  guide  waved  the  swarthy 
men  into  line.     From  them  he  picked  the 


■^lili,,!  I'owitii. . 
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Ojie  is  reminded  of  some  immense  antediluvian  reptile  crawling  slowly  over  the  portage  trail. — Page  36 


of  a  loon.  Between  the  tops  of  the  tama- 
racks a  golden  bar  appeared.  Rising  and 
spreading  rapidly,  it  burst  into  a  flood  of 
glorious  sunlight.  High  above  the  rising 
mist,  floating  in  ghostly  shapes  along  the 
shore,  flaunted  the  tattered  flag  of  the 
"  Great  Trader."  A  point  edged  with  bowl- 
ders jutted  into  the  lake.  At  the  outer  end. 
in  a  cluster  of  poplars,  stood  the  "  House 
of  Abitibi."  Behintl  it  ranged  the  massive, 
weather-beaten  store-houses,  wherein  the 
business  of  the  post  goes  on.  Next,  a 
number  of  small  log-cabins,  where  the  half- 
breeds  lived.  Then,  a  village  of  tepees,  in 
which  the  families  of  Indian  hunters  spend 
midsummer.  Crowning  a  knoll  in  the  rear 
stood  a  (juaint  little  Roman  church  with  a 
small  tin  si)ire  glistening  in  the  sun,  and 
capped  by  a  cross  that  sj)read  its  tiny  arms 
to  heaven.  ( )n  the  hill  in  the  background 
the  time-woni  pines  swayed  their  shaggy 


bowmen  ;  and,  in  turn,  each  bowman  se 
lected  a  man  for  his  crew  ;  until,  for  each 
of  the  seven  canoes,  eight  men  were  chosen. 
At  the  tolling  of  a  bell  the  men  dispersed, 
moving  off  to  the  little  chapel  on  the  hill, 
where  Pere  Dozoir  offered  a  farewell 
prayer.  Again  the  crews  assembled,  and 
the  work  began.  Some  went  to  the  canoe- 
house,  where  tiers  of  great  six-fathom  or 
"  north  "  canoes  lined  the  walls.  Shoulder- 
ing these  beautiful  birchen  craft,  the  Ind- 
ians carried  them  down  to  the  landing. 
Others  went  off,  with  "  tump-line  "  in  hand, 
to  the  warehouse.  Ascending  the  massive 
stairs  they  entered  the  "  fur-loft."  Tiers  of 
empty  shelves  circled  the  room,  where  the 
furs  were  stored  during  the  winter.  But 
upon  the  floor  were  stacked  packs  of  valu- 
able pelts.  The  old-fashioned  scales,  the 
collai)sible  mould,  and  the  giant  fur-press 
told  of  the    work  that   had   been   done. 
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Every  pack  weighed  eighty  pounds.  Its 
canvas  wrapper  hid  the  skins  of  beaver,  ot- 
ter, fisher,  cross-fox,  lynx,  white-fox,  mar- 
ten (Canadian  or  Hudson  Bay  sable),  red- 
fox,  mink,  silver-fox,  ermine,  skunk  (Alaska 
sable  or  black  marten),  muscjuash,  raccoon, 
wolf,  or  wolverine.  1  -oading  up,  they  ra|)- 
idly  carried  the  fur  to  the  landing.  In  the 
storeroom  the  voyageurs  gathered  up  the 
"  tripping"  kit  of  paddles,  tents,  axes,  tar- 
paulins, sponges ;  and  a  box  for  each 
crew  containing  frying-pans,  tea-pails,  tin 


Then,  paddle  in  hand,  they  boarded  the 
canoes  and  took  their  places. 

In  manning  a  six-fathom  or  "  north  "  ca- 
noe the  bowman  is  always  the  most  im- 
])ortant ;  the  steersman  comes  next  in  rank, 
while  the  others  are  called  "  midmen." 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  factor,  sitting  in  the 
guide's  or  chief  voyageur's  canoe,  gave  the 
word  ;  and  all  together  the  blades  dipped, 
the  water  swirled,  and  on  the  gunwales 
the  paddle-handles  thudded  as  the  canoes 
heaved  away. 


They  line  up  and  quickly  pass  the  packs  ashore. — Page  36. 


plates,  and  tea-dishes.  In  the  trading- 
room  the  crews  were  supplied  with  provis- 
ions of  flour,  pork,  tea,  and  tobacco,  at  the 
rate  of  three  pounds  a  day  for  each  man. 
Most  of  the  voyageurs  received  "  ad- 
vances" from  the  clerk,  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing, knives,  pipes,  and  things  deemed  es- 
sential for  the  "voyage."  Birch  bark, 
spruce  roots,  and  "  gum  "  were  supplied  for 
repairing  the  canoes. 

All  was  now  in  readiness.  The  canoes 
were  put  upon  the  water,  and  paddled  to 
the  end  of  the  whu,rf.  The  loading  of 
freight  began.  Each  canoe  in  turn  gradu- 
ally sank  to  within  less  than  a  foot  of  its 
gunwale,  as  its  cargo  was  placed  aboard. 
Soon  every  craft  contained  from  two  to 
three  tons  burden.  The  voyageurs  in- 
dulged in  much  handshaking  and  a  lit- 
tle (juiet  talking  with  the  motley  crowd. 


The  going  and  coming  of  the  fur  bri- 
gade was  the  one  great  event  of  the  year  to 
those  nomadic  people  who  stood  watching 
the  fast-vanishing  flotilla.  Were  they  not 
bidding  farewell  to  fathers,  brothers,  sons, 
or  lovers,  chosen  as  the  best  men  from 
their  village  of  over  400  souls  ?  Had 
they  not  had  a  hand  in  winning  the  treas- 
ure that  was  floating  away  ?  If  only  the 
pelts  in  those  packs  could  speak,  what  tales 
they  would  unfold  !  During  the  early  part 
of  the  previous  autumn  the  Indians,  with 
their  families,  dogs,  and  few  belongings 
loaded  into  canoes,  had  set  out  for  various 
points  in  the  surrounding  wilderness.  Then, 
as  the  little  groups  gradually  separated, 
each  family  independently  struck  off  in  dif- 
ferent directions  ;  and,  at  last,  after  many 
days  of  paddling,  poling,  tracking,  and 
packing  u\)  the  wildest  of  rivers,  and  with 
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blanket -sails    skimming     over    unnamed  fasting.     As  the  short  days  of  that  long 

lakes,  they  reached  their  "  lands  "  just  as  season  slowly  passed,  the  Indians  gradually 

the  spirit  of  winter  was  sweeping  over  that  added  to  their  pile  of  skins.      At  last  the 

great  lone  country  and  covering  the  silent  days  lengthened,  the  snow  sank  away,  the 

waters   and   whispering   forests   with    her  lakes  opened,  and  the  rivers  once  more  ran 


On  a  Portage. 


mantle  of  white.  All  winter  long  they  had 
toiled  with  sleds,  and  hunted  and  trapped 
on  snowshoes.  Each  family  had  trapped 
only  on  the  "lands"  bounded  by  certain 
streams,  the  right  to  which  had  been  hand- 
ed down  from  past  generations.  Con- 
stantly they  had  moved  their  bark  wig- 
wams as  their  "  marten  roads  "  played  out. 
Sometimes  there  had  been  feasting — when 
moose  or  caribou  were  near — but  oftener 


free.  Sleds  were  cast  aside,  canoes  were 
patched  up  or  new  ones  built,  and  the  long 
journey  to  the  post  begun.  But  then  it 
was  easier  travelling  in  the  spring,  for  the 
water  was  high  and  the  current  right. 
When  they  arrived,  they  again  camped 
among  their  last  summer's  neighbors,  and, 
after  much  deliberation  with  the  trader, 
bartered  their  winter's  winning  for  the 
crude  wares  of  the  trading-room,  and  then 


Paddled  ;uvay  in  tin;  wake  uf  the  bi^ 


settled  down  to  a  short  summer  of  idleness 
and  gossip. 

Among  the  throng  that  watched  the  de- 
parture of  the  brigade  was  old  Robuscan, 
chief  of  the  Abitibi  Indians,  who  for  more 
than  nineteen  years  had  carried  his  crip- 
pled wife  upon  his  back.  Even  on  his 
hunting  trips  he  had  carried  her.  As  1 
stootl  watching  the  (juaint  pair,  the  old 
hunter  leant  well  forward  to  stand  the 
strain — for  she  must  have  weighed  250 
pounds.  His  finely  modelled  face  peered 
beneath  the  tump-hne  as  his  ponderous 
queen  sat  jauntily  upon  his  back.  As  my 
sister  bade  her  good-by,  her  good-natured 
face  beamed  with  satisfaction  at  the  honor 
she  was  paid — with  the  exception  of  the 
relations  of  the  company's  factors,  my  sis- 
ter was  the  first  white  woman  seen  at  Abi- 
tibi. Our  two  half-breed  voyageurs  being 
in  readiness,  Kate  and  I  took  our  places  in 
our  small  birch-bark  and  paddled  away  in 
the  wake  of  the  big  canoes. 

'I'urning,  1  looked  behind.  The  ani- 
mated picture  of  the  little  settlement  where- 
in we  figured  but  a  moment  ago  had  failed 
into  distance.  The  wild-looking  assembly 
was  blotted  from  the  shore.  Hut  still,  abo\'e 
the  rapidly  ilwindling  buildings,  waved  the 
flag  of  the  oldest  chartered  trading  asso- 
ciation in  the  world — the  Hudson's  l>ay 
Company. 

.After  a  while  the  wind  died  down,  and 
the  lake  became  one  huge  mirror.  'I'here 
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was  blue  sky  above  and  blue  sky  below. 
White  clouds  above  and  white  clouds  be- 
low. But  through  the  centre  of  that  mys- 
tical transformation  the  shore-line  ran,  and 
at  it  the  hills  and  trees  joined  topsy-turvy 
— so  perfect  was  the  reflection. 

Between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  the 
brigade  went  ashore  for  a  "  snack."  The 
canoes  were  snubbed  to  overhanging 
trees,  and  upon  a  rocky  flat  the  fires 
burned.  Hurriedly  drinking  the  hot  tea, 
the  men  seized  pieces  of  frying  pork  and, 
placing  them  upon  their  broken  "  ban- 
nock," ravenously  devoured  both  as  they 
returned  to  the  canoes.      No  time  was  lost. 

On  entering  the  mouth  of  an  apparently 
unnamed  river,  which  for  convenience  I 
will  call  the  Upper  Lonely  River — for  there 
is  also  a  Lonely  River  on  the  other  side 
of  the  watershed,  down  which  we  passed 
on  the  third  day  out — the  men  worked 
incessantly  for  about  two  hours,  or,  in 
voyageur  parlance,  "one  pipe  ; "  then  they 
"spelled,"  and  the  paddles  were  laid  aside 
one  "smoke."  .\s  the  way  slackened  the 
steersmen  bunched  the  canoes.  The  soft, 
rich  voices  of  the  crews  blended  as  they 
quietly  chatted  and  joked  and  laughed  to- 
gether. 

Of  all  the  wild  rivers  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  I  have  covered  nearly  4,000  miles  by 
canoe,  that  is  the  most  beautiful.  No 
trees  along  its  banks  are  defaced  by  the 
signs  of  man.      Its  dark,  sluggish  waters 
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mirror  the  overhanging  boughs.  l'i)oii 
the  clayey  portions  of  its  shores  there  are 
footprints  of  a  multitude  of  forest  dwellers. 
The  very  atmosphere  seems  cliarged  with 
romance  and  mystery.  It  has  nothing  of 
the  grand,  rugged  picturescjueness  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  streams.  It  is  simply  a 
picture  of  primeval  beauty. 

When  we  reached  Dancing  Rapids,  the 
vwonyassfs  (greenhorns)  of  the  brigade 
celebrated  their  first  voyage  by  dancing 
upon  the  portage.  About  three  miles  above 
the  portage  we  entered  Lake  Agotwawe- 
kami,  which  is  enclosed  by  high,  rocky, 
well-timbered  shores,  and  whose  surface  is 
dotted  with  islands  of  various  sizes.  Then 
a  stern  wind  came  along.  Nearing  an  isl- 
and, some  of  the  men  went  ashore  and  cut 
a  mast  and  sprit-sail  boom  for  each  canoe. 
They  lashed  the  masts  to  the  thwarts  with 
tump-lines,  and  rigged  the  tarpaulins  used 
to  cover  the  packs  into  sails.  Again  the 
paddles  were  shipped,  save  those  of  the 
steersmen  ;  and  the  crews  lounged  about, 
either  smoking  or  drowsing.  The  men 
were  weary.  Last  night  they  had  danced, 
both  hard  and  long,  with  dusky  maids — as 
all  true  voyageurs  do  on  the  eve  of  their  de- 
parture. To  voyageurs  stern  winds  are 
blessings.     Mile  after  mile  the  wild  flotilla 


swept  along.  Sunshine  danced  upon  the 
rippling  waves  that  gurgled  and  lapped  as 
the  bows  overreached  them.  Rugged  isl- 
ands of  moss-covered  rock  and  evergreen 
trees  rose  on  every  side.  The  wind  fa- 
vored us  for  about  five  miles,  then  shifted. 
Reluctantly  the  sails  were  let  down,  and 
masts  and  booms  tossed  overboard.  At 
four  in  the  afternoon  the  brigade  landed 
on  a  pretty  island,  and  another  hurried 
"  tea  "  was  taken.  After  this  they  again 
paddled  on,  and  again  entered  the  Upper 
Lonely.  At  sundown  the  brigade  pitched 
camp  for  the  night.  The  canoes  were  un- 
loaded. The  fur-packs  were  neatly  piled 
and  covered  with  tarpaulins.  The  canoes- 
were  lifted  ashore.  Tents  were  erected 
and  camp-fires  lit.  Upon  a  thick  carpet  of 
balsam  brush,  the  blankets  were  spread  in 
the  tents.  The  tired  men  sat  in  the  smoke 
of  the  fires  and  ate  their  suppers,  round 
which  black  flies  and  mosquitoes  hovered. 
Later,  a  cool  sunset  breeze  from  over  the 
water  blew  the  little  tormentors  away,  and 
then  it  was  that  those  swarthy  men  en- 
joyed a  well-earned  rest.  After  supper 
some  made  bannock  batter  in  the  mouths 
of  flour-sacks,  adding  water,  salt,  and  bak- 
ing powder.  This  they  worked  into  balls 
and  spread  out  into  sizzling  pans  arranged 
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oblifiuely  before  the  fire,  with  a  bed  of 
•coals  at  the  back  of  each.  It  was  an  en- 
hvening  scene.  Clreat  roaring  fires  sent 
glowing  sparks  high  into  the  .still  night 
air,  lighting  up  the  trees  with  their  intense 
glare,  and  casting  weird  shadows  upon  the 
surrounding  tents  and  bushes.  Pictu- 
resque, wild-looking  men,  laughed,  talked, 
and  gesticulated  at  one  another.  A  few 
with  icipotcs  off  were  scjuatting  close  to  the 
■fires,  and  flipping  into  the  air  the  brown- 
ing flap-jacks  that  were  to  be  eaten  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Others,  with  hoods  over  their 
heads,  lolled  back  from  the  fire  smoking 
their  pipes.  Some  held  their  moccasins  be- 
fore the  fire  to  dry,  or  arranged  their  blan- 
kets for  turning  in.  Others  slipped  away 
under  cover  of  darkness  to  rub  pork  rinds 
on  the  bottom  of  their  canoe,  for  there  was 
much  rivalry  as  to  the  speed  of  the  crews. 
Still  more  beautiful  grows  the  scene,  when 
the  new  June  moon  rises  above  the  trees 
and  tips  with  flickering  light  the  running 
waves. 

At  three  in  the  morning  the  camp  was 


astir.  In  the  half  light  of  the  early  day, 
and  while  breakfast  was  being  prepared, 
the  men  "  gummed  "  afresh  the  big  canoes. 
Whittling  handles  to  dry  pine-sticks,  they 
split  the  butts  half-way  down,  and  placed 
that  end  in  the  fire.  After  a  Httle  burning, 
the  stick  opened  like  a  fork ;  and,  placing 
it  over  the  broken  seam,  the  voyageur  blew 
upon  the  crotch,  thus  melting  the  hardened 
"gum  ;  "  then,  spitting  upon  his  palm,  he 
rounded  it  off  and  smoothed  it  down. 
By  the  time  breakfast  was  ready  the  tents 
were  again  stowed  away  in  the  canoes 
along  with  the  valuable  cargoes  of  furs. 

Paddling  up  the  mist-enshrouded  river 
the  canoes  rounded  a  bend.  'Jliere  the  ed- 
dying of  muddy  water  told  that  a  moose 
had  just  left  a  water-hly  bed.  The  leaves  of 
the  forest  hid  his  fleeing  form  ;  but,  on  the 
soft  bank  the  water  slowly  trickled  into  his 
deep  hoof-prints,  so  late  was  his  departure. 
The  tracks  of  bear  and  deer  continuously 
marked  the  shores,  for  the  woods  were  full 
of  game.  From  the  rushes  startled  ducks 
rose  up  and  whirled  away,  and  on  rotten 
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logs  partridges  drummed.  For  its  area  this 
is  the  greatest  of  fur  districts,  and  one  of 
the  finest  game  regions  in  America.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  around,  the  grandest  of 
primeval  forests  covers  the  land.  It  is  to- 
day as  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  There 
is  no  more  delightful  canoe-trip  to  be  had 
in  Canada.  The  scenery  is  so  varied. 
Island-dotted  lakes,  timber-covered  moun- 
tains, winding  rivers  and  marshy  places  ; 
bold  rocky  gorges  and  mighty  cataracts ; 
dense  forests  of  cedar,  spruce,  tamarack, 
poplar,  birch,  and  pine — here  is  a  region  fit 
for  Diana  or  Nimrod. 

During  the  day  the  brigade  made  three 
portages  and  entered  Lake  Matawagogig, 
which  is  flanked  by  the  ]>aurentian  Moun- 
tains. It  is  full  of  islands,  in  beauty  sur- 
passing those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  of  the  far-famed  Lakes  of  Muskoka. 
Another  portage,  and  a  short  paddle  up 
Snake  River — so  called  for  its  winding 
course   through  a  marshy  region  —  and 


then  we  made  the  three-quarters-of-a-mile 
portage  over  the  height  of  land,  and 
commenced  our  descent  to  Lake  Temis- 
camingue.  After  traversing  Long  Lake, 
Barrier  Lake,  and  Quinze  Lake  we  en- 
tered, on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
that  wildest  of  streams,  the  River  des 
Quinze — which  is  only  another  name  for  a 
.short  section  of  the  Upper  Ottawa  River. 
There  a  series  of  fifteen  portages  in  fifteen 
miles  made  progress  slow.  It  was  on  that 
stretch  of  the  trip  that  the  skill  of  the  voy- 
ageur  was  tested  most.  Endless  rapids  and 
cataracts  dammed  the  river,  and  down 
many  of  them  the  canoes  were  run.  The 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  never  allow  their 
men  to  shoot  rapids  with  fur-laden  canoes. 
The  packs  were  portaged  over  land,  and 
the  canoes,  manned  with  only  four  men, 
were  run  through  the  rapids. 

At  the  head  of  one  of  the  great  rapids  a 
bowman,  seeing  that  I  mated  well  with  a 
light-weight  of  his  crew,  invited  me  to  take 
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a  paddle  and  help  them  through.     While  dropped  out  of  sight  in  the  apparently  for- 

the    brigade    are    shooting    rapids    light-  saken  river-bed.  Then  the  steersman  stood 

weights  are  at  a  premium.     Tossing  in  an  up,  too,  and  Indian  words  passed  between 

extra  set  of  paddles  we  stepped  aboard,  them.     Kvery  moment  we  were  gaining 
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and  with  a  gentle  shove  the  current  caught 
us  and  carried  us  out  to  mid-stream.  Long 
before  we  sighted  white  water  the  roar  of 
the  cataract  was  humming  in  our  ears.  We 
two  midmen  sat  upon  dunnage  sacks  and 
braced  ourmoccasoned  feet  against  the  rib- 
bing. Presently  the  bowman  stood  up  and 
scanned  the  river.  Dark,  ominous  water 
raced  ahead  for  a  hundred  yards,  then 
disappeared,  leaving  nothing  but  a  great, 
<;urging  mass  of  white  that  leaped  high  and 


impetus,  and  always  heading  for  the  high- 
est crest  of  foam,  ^^'aiting  for  the  woi  d  to 
paddle  was  even  worse  than  waiting  for 
the  starter's  gun  in  a  sculling  race.  At  last 
it  came,  just  as  we  were  twenty-five  yards 
from  the  end  of  dark  water.  With  a  wild 
shout  from  the  bowman,  we  dro\e  our 
paddles  home.  The  great  canoe  trembled 
a  little  at  first  as  our  work  was  somewhat 
ragged,  but  a  moment  later  we  settled  into 
an  even  stroke  and  swept  buoyantly  among 
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the  tossing  billows.  Now  before  us  ran 
a  strange,  wild  river  of  seething  white, 
lashing  among  great,  gray-capped,  dark- 
greenish  bowlders  that  blocked  the  way. 
High,  rocky  banks  standing  close  together, 
squeezed  the  mighty  river  into  a  tumult  of 
fury.  Swiftly  we  glide  down  the  racing 
torrent  and  plunge  through  the  boiling  wa- 
ters. Sharp  rocks  rear  above  the  flying 
spray,  while  others  are  barely  covered  by 
the  foaming  flood.  It  is  dangerous  work. 
We  midmen  paddle  hard  to  force  the  ca- 
noe ahead  of  the  current.  The  steersmen 
in  bow  and  stern  ply  and  bend  their  great 
seven -foot  paddles.  The  bowman  with 
eyes  alert  keenly  watches  the  whirling  wa- 
ters and  signs  of  hidden  rocks  below.  The 
roar  of  seething  waters  drowns  the  bow- 
man's orders.  The  steersman  closely 
watches  and  follows  every  move  his  com- 
panion makes.  Down  we  go,  riding  upon 
the  very  back  of  the  river  ;  for  here  the 
water  forms  a  great  ridge,  rising  four  or  five 
feet  above  the  water-line  on  either  shore. 
To  swerve  to  either  side  means  sure  de- 
struction. With  terrific  speed  we  reach  the 
brink  of  a  violent  descent.  For  a  moment 
the  canoe  pauses,  steadies  herself,  then 
dips  her  head  as  the  stern  upheaves,  and 
down  we  plunge  among  more  rocks  than 
ever.  Right  in  our  path  the  angry  stream 
is  waging  battle  with  a  hoary  bowlder  that 
disputes  the  way.  With  all  its  might  and 
fury  the  frantic  river  hisses  and  roars  and 
lashes  it.  Yet  it  never  moves — it  only 
frowns  destruction  upon  all  that  dares  ap- 
proach it.  How  the  bowman  is  working  ! 
See  his  paddle  bend  !  With  Hghtning 
movements  he  jabs  his  great  paddle  deep 
into  the  water  and  close  under  the  left  side 
of  the  bow  ;  then  with  a  mighty  heave  he 
lifts  her  head  around.  The  great  canoe 
swings  as  though  upon  a  pivot ;  for  is  not 
the  steersman  doing  exactly  the  very  op- 
posite at  this  precise  moment  ?  We  sheer 
off.  But  the  next  instant  the  paddles  are 
working  on  the  opposite  sides,  for  the  bow- 
man sees  signs  of  a  water-covered  rock  not 
three  yards  from  the  very  bow.  With  a 
wild  lunge  he  strives  to  lift  the  bow  around  ; 
but  the  paddle  snaps  like  a  rotten  twig. 
Instantly  he  grabs  for  another,  and  a  grat- 
ing sound  runs  the  length  of  the  heaving 
bottom.  The  next  moment  he  is  working 
the  new  paddle.  A  little  water  is  coming 
in,  but  she  is  running  true.  The  rocks  now 
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grow  fewer,  but  still  there  is  another  pitch 
ahead.  Again  the  bow  dips  as  we  rush 
down  the  incline.  Spray  rises  in  clouds 
that  drench  us  to  the  skin,  as  we  plunge 
through  the  "  great  swell  "  and  then  shoot 
out  among  a  multitude  of  tumbling  billows 
that  threaten  to  engulf  us.  The  canoe 
rides  upon  the  backs  of  the  "  white  horses," 
and  we  rise  and  fall,  rise  and  fall,  as  they 
fight  beneath  us.  At  last  we  leave  their 
wild  arena,  and  entering  calmer  water 
paddle  away  to  the  end  of  the  portage 
trail. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  we 
camped  upon  the  river-bank.  Early  next 
morning  the  whole  brigade,  togged  out  in 
their  very  finest,  swept  rapidly  down  the 
river  to  meet  the  steamer  at  the  head  of 


Lake  Temiscamingue.  Thirty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  furs  were  put  aboard, 
and  sent  on  their  way  by  steamer  and  rail 
to  Montreal.  Thence  they  were  eventually 
shipped  to  England  along  with  the  "  re- 
turns "  of  the  other  twenty-one  districts  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In  London 
they  were  sold  by  auction. 

Years  ago  great  brigades  of  "  six-fath- 
om" canoes,  often  numbering  forty  or  fif- 
ty, annually  plied  between  Lachine,  near 
Montreal,  and  old  Fort  Garry,  now  Win- 
nipeg. Other  brigades  travelled  by  different 
routes  through  the  great  Northwest,  from 
Hudson  Bay  to  the  Mackenzie  River. 
But  now  the  railroads  have  taken  their 
places,  and  of  all  the  once-famous  canoe 
flotillas  that  of  Abitibi  is  the  last  brigade. 


THE    "TECHING"    OF    THE    VESPER 

By  George  S.  Wasson 

Illustrations    by    A.  B.    Frost 


N  the  long  bygone  days 
when  a  large  fleet  of  ves- 
sels was  owned  at  Bran- 
don's Cove,  there  were  in 
the  early  spring  always  sev- 
eral weeks  of  such  bustling 
activity  as  are,  in  the  town's  present  mori- 
bund condition,  hard  to  realize.  All  win- 
ter more  than  a  score  of  little  bluff-bowed, 
"  pinkey  "  stern  fishing-schooners  lay  fro- 
zen solidly  in  the  great  field  of  ice  stretch- 
ing from  shore  to  shore,  the  dissolution  of 
which  in  the  spring  was  anxiously  awaited 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens. 

No  sooner  had  it  at  length  broken  up 
and  been  slowly  carried  to  sea  by  the  ebb 
tide,  than  preparations  were  made  for 
hauling  the  vessels  in  to  the  numerous  cob 
wharves  along  the  village  front,  and  be- 
ginning that  exciting  contest  known  as 
"  fitting  out  "  for  another  season's  work. 

At  one  of  these  rude  little  wharves,  now 
marked  only  by  a  heap  of  kelj)-grown 
stones  and  a  few  great  pine  logs  hoary 
with  barnacles,  the  schooner  Vesper  lay 
early  in  April,  receiving  her  annual  over- 
hauling at  the  hands  of  the  crew,  while 


her  red-faced  old  skipper  and  principal 
owner  constantly  urged  them  to  greater 
exertion  by  declaring  his  behef  that  Fourth 
of  July  day  would  arrive  before  they 
sighted  Cape  Sable. 

But  Skipper  Japhet  Roundturn,  though 
indifferent  enough  to  the  appearance  of 
his  weather-beaten  little  house  in  the  cove, 
was  a  veritable  old  Betty  in  caring  for  and 
decorating  his  beloved  schooner.  While 
in  deference  to  a  time-honored  custom  of 
the  village,  he  occasionally  gave  the  un- 
used front  door  of  his  lilac-hidden  dwelling 
a  coat  of  such  green  paint  as  might  be  left 
to  spoil  after  the  Vesper  was  fully  fitted  out 
in  the  spring,  yet  with  this  scant  bit  of  at- 
tention to  the  house  the  skipper's  wife  was 
obliged  to  be  content.  The  appearance 
of  the  pinkey  engrossed  the  mind  of  her 
good  man  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else,  and  though  mightily  desirous  of  being 
among  the  first  to  fill  away  in  the  spring 
for  the  Cape  Shore  or  Grand  Banks,  not 
one  of  the  many  colored  stripes  on  the  lit- 
tle vessel's  sides  could  be  overlooked,  and 
not  a  spar,  block,  mast-hoop,  or  bit  of 
iron-work  but  must  be  carefully  scraped 
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and  slushed,  or  painted  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prevailing  notion  of  what 
was  proper  on  this  class  of  vessels. 

In  spite  of  many  delays,  occasioned 
chiefly  by  the  fussy  old  skipper,  late  one 
afternoon  the  schooner  was  pronounced 
by  him  "fit  to  look  at  "  above  the  water- 
line,  and  the  crew  were  told  to  assemble 
on  board  again  that  night  at  high  water 
to  warp  her  in  on  a  neighboring  strip  of 
beach  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and 
tarring  the  bottom,  or  making  any  repairs 
found  necessary  as  she  lay  high  and  dry 
the  next  morning. 

This  programme,  however,  proved  most 
unsatisfactory  to  the  youngsters  of  the 
crew,  who,  it  turned  out,  had  set  their 
hearts  upon  attending  a  long -talked -of 
"  Time  "  to  be  given  in  the  adjoining 
town  of  Herring  Harbor  on  this  precise 
date.  After  some  hurried  consultation 
among  themselves,  the  cook,  Zenas  Gas- 
kett,  was  selected  as  envoy  to  the  skipper 
with  full  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  on 
any  terms  by  which  they  might  secure  the 
desired  day  off. 

Accordingly,  just  before  leaving  the 
vessel  for  their  homes  in  the  village  that 
evening,  Zenas  shambled  aft  where  the 
old  man  stood  puffing  and  sputtering  as  he 
attempted  a  needed  toilet  over  a  draw- 
bucket  of  salt  water. 

"  Skip'  Japhe,"  he  began,  in  his  most 
persuasive  tones,  "  there's  goin'  to  be  a 
marster  great  Time  over  to  the  Harbor 
to-morrer,  an'  all  ban's  on  us  was  cal'latin' 
to  row  over  in  the  mornin'  soon's  ever  the 
tide  flows  enough  so's't  we  can  git  acrosst 
the  flats — that  is,  o'  course,  'lowin'  it  won't 
be  no  put-out  to  you.  Couldn't  ye  man- 
age to  fi.\  it  noways  so's't  we  can  beach 
the  vess'l  to-morrer  night's  tide,  in  the 
room  o'  doin'  of  it  to-night?  " 

"  Guess  not  !  "  said  the  skipper,  decid- 
edly. "  We  can't  go  losin'  another  day 
now,  not  for  no  Time  !  What  you  b'ys 
cal'late  on,  anyways?  Here  you've  been 
all  winter  doin'  nothin'  without  it's  tendin' 
on  Times  stiddy,  an'  anyone'd  s'pose  you'd 
be  forelayin'  to  ketch  holt  of  a  dollar  or 
two  now,  'fore  ever  snow  flies  ag'in  !  I've 
spoke  for  the  use  o'  Uncle  D'riuses'  shore 
to-morrer,  an'  the  Break  o'  Day  is  cal'la- 
tin' on  it  for  the  nex'  tide.  There's  half 
a  dezen  sail  right  to  this  Cove  that's  most 
ready  to  clean  now,  an'  there  ain't  nary 


other  piece  o'  beach  that's  fittin'  to  lay  a 
vess'l  down  on  without  resk  o'  hoggin'  of 
her! 

"  We're  a  good  fortni't  behind  hand 
a'ready  ;  there's  the  Nabob  an'  Emblem 
got  away  a  week  yis'day,  all  on  account 
o'  you  fellers'  dod-blowed  skylarkin'  in 
room  o'  bucklin'  down  to  work  !  It's 
goin'  to  be  good  an'  calm  to-night,  an'  I 
want  every  soul  on  ye  should  be  aboard 
here  by  'leven  o'clock  at  the  lates',  so's't 
we  can  git  her  grounded  there  on  the 
beach  'fore  ever  it's  chock  high  water.  I 
make  out  to  know  jes'  all  about  them  Her- 
rin'  Harbor  'Times';  been  to  'em  my- 
self 'fore  now,  an'  ef  you  young  squirts 
was  to  once  git  over  to  this  one,  I  don't 
cal'late  there's  ary  one  on  ye  would  have 
'nough  bo-ink-um  left  to  end  up  so  much's 
a  thole-pin  for  the  nex'  twenty-four 
hours  !  "  and  here  Skipper  Japhet  smiled 
grimly  at  his  own  humor. 

"  No,  sir-ee,  sir !  "  he  continued.  "  You 
be  on  han'  here  to-night  ef  you're  cal'latin' 
to  go  'long  o'  me  this  season,  for  ef  there's 
one  on  ye  don't  show  up,  I'll  turn  to  an' 
heave  his  dunnage  onto  the  dock  here  so 
blame'  quick,  he'll  swear  'twas  alius  there  ! 
I'm  willin'  to  put  up  with  most  anything 
in  reason,  but  set-fire  ef  I  can  stan'  every- 
thing, no  more'n  a  stone-drag  !  " 

This  determined  stand  on  the  skipper's 
part  naturally  had  a  disheartening  effect 
on  Zenas  Gaskett  and  his  companions. 
Further  arguing  was  deemed  worse  than 
useless,  but  there  still  remained  a  card 
which  it  was  thought  best  to  play  before 
giving  up  all  hope  of  the  Time. 

Some  little  distance  inland,  where  the 
post-road  at  length  gained  the  top  of  the 
steepest  and  rockiest  hill  in  this  land  of 
bad  hills,  there  stood  a  long,  very  low  lit- 
tle house,  the  shingled  sides  of  which  al- 
ways glistened  with  fresh  red  paint.  The 
trimmings  were  of  spotless  white,  and  the 
front  door  shone  resplendent  under  its 
recent  coat  of  vivid  green.  Surmounting 
a  white  flagstaff  on  a  small  out-building, 
equally  well  cared  for,  was  a  weather-vane 
in  the  shape  of  a  trim  little  pinkey  schoon- 
er with  her  mainsail  set.  Close  to  the 
back  door  stood  a  wood-pile  nearly  as 
large  as  the  house  itself,  with  sides  so 
square  and  even  as  to  suggest  the  use  of 
a  plumb-line  in  its  construction,  yet,  not- 
withstanding such  indications  of  a  man's 
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presence  about  the  little  place,  it  was  ten- 
anted solely  by  an  aged  dame  known  as 
Aunt  Polly  Kentall,  relict  of  the  Skipper 
Adam  Kentall,  who  long  since  had  been 
laid  away  among  the  ledges  behind  the 
meeting-house  in  The  Cove. 

But  Aunt  Polly's  comfortable  circum- 
stances resulted  from  no  unwonted  and 
long-continued  charity  on  the  part  of  rel- 
atives or  neighbors. 

Almost  wholly  to  the  universal  belief  in 
her  extraordinary  influence  with  the  weath- 
er-clerk did  Aunt  Polly  owe  her  prosper- 
ity, and,  though  some  there  doubtless  were 
in  the  village  who  maintained  her  power 
in  other  directions,  her  chents  were  chiefly 
among  the  skippers  and  crews  of  the  many 
vessels  then  owned  in  the  vicinity. 

Among  such  it  was  firmly  believed  that 
she  could  not  only  furnish  good  weather, 
but  also  full  fares  of  fish,  if  so  disposed  ; 
and  on  this  account  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient to  keep  on  the  right  side  of  Aunt 
Polly  Kentall  by  tidying  up  about  her  lit- 
tle house  in  general,  and  guarding  lest  her 
wood-pile  shrink  unduly.  Few  skippers 
of  The  Cove,  and  least  of  all  superstitious 
Japhet  Roundturn,  thought  it  prudent  to 
leave  the  harbor  with  their  vessels  until  a 
generous  package  of  tea,  snuff,  or  tobacco 
had  been  left  at  her  door,  while  there  was 
always  a  ready  market  for  the  stockings 
and  fishermen's  "nippers"  she  constantly 
knit. 

Now  the  youngsters  comprising  the  Ves- 
per's crew  at  this  time  had  reason  to  think 
themselves  secure  in  Aunt  Polly's  good 
graces,  while  Zenas  Gaskett,  as  the  donor 
of  the  elaborate  weather-vane,  perhaps  felt 
himself  entided  to  special  favors.  Soon 
after  dusk,  therefore,  they  scrambled  up 
the  rocky  hill  behind  the  village,  and,  here 
leaving  the  road,  wound  their  way  among 
the  ledges  of  the  sheep  pastures  in  a  cut 
across  country  to  her  house. 

As  quickly  as  possible  Aunt  Polly  was 
made  aware  of  the  exact  situation,  and, 
with  such  extra  inducements  as  the  occa- 
sion seemed  to  require,  was  urged  to  in- 
tervene if  possible. 

This  she  at  length  consented  to  do, 
though  protesting  that  such  action  was  by 
no  means  in  her  legitimate  line  of  busi- 
ness, and  was  undertaken  solely  as  an  es- 
pecial accommodation  to  her  visitors. 

"  Go  straight-away  back  to   the  Cove, 


an'  put  the  vess'l  on  the  beach  to-night, 
jes'  eggsac'lyhow  the  skipper  tells  ye  to  !  " 
quoth  Aunt  Polly  Kentall,  as  her  black 
eyes  snapped,  and  a  peculiar  smile  over- 
spread her  wrinkled  face.  "  I  set  a  store 
by  Skip'  Japhe,"  she  said,  "but  there 
won't  nobody  want  to  go  un'neath  o'  that 
schooner's  bottom  to-morrer  !  Mind  now  ! 
Take  an'  do  jes'  how  he  tells  ye  to-night, 
an'  be  out  o'  sight  an'  hearin'  before  day- 
light !" 

Greatly  relieved  in  mind  by  these  com- 
forting words,  the  young  men  returned  to 
the  village,  and,  when  the  night-tide  served, 
turned  to  with  a  will  and  warped  the  ves- 
sel across  the  harbor  to  Uncle  D'rius  Fair- 
way's tiny  beach  between  the  rocks,  where 
she  was  soon  grounded  in  the  desired  po- 
sition. To  insure  her  Hsting  in  as  the 
tide  ebbed,  a  couple  of  hogshead-tubs 
were  moved  to  the  in-shore  side  of  the 
deck,  and  then  filled  with  salt  water,  while, 
as  a  further  precaution,  both  booms  were 
swung  broad  off  in-shore  also,  and  guyed 
in  that  position,  so  that  no  one  felt  the 
least  doubt  that  the  schooner  would  in- 
cline in  iipon  the  beach  as  the  tide  left  her, 
and  be  found  accessible  for  work  early  the 
next  morning. 

After  a  final  look  at  the  lines  holding 
her  to  the  shore,  the  skipper  cautioned  his 
men  to  be  on  hand  in  good  season,  and 
started  for  home,  while  they,  after  many 
guesses  at  Aunt  Polly's  probable  method 
of  operation,  also  dispersed  to  prepare  for 
an  early  start  toward  Herring  Harbor. 

Just  before  sunrise  the  next  morning, 
Skipper  Japhet  might  have  been  seen, 
clad  in  his  yellow  oil-skins,  pufhng  along 
the  road  to  the  shore  behind  a  huge 
wheelbarrow  containing  a  tar-kettle  and 
bag  of  shavings,  several  birch-brooms  for 
scrubbing  the  vessel's  bottom,  and  a  large 
bundle  of  oakum,  the  making  of  which 
commodity  furnished  employment  during 
the  winter  for  all  the  old  people  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

As  he  turned  shortly,  to  go  down  a  steep 
lane  to  the  water,  a  view  of  the  schooner 
was  first  obtained,  and  great  was  his  as- 
tonishment at  seeing  her  not  heeled  down 
on  her  side  upon  the  beach,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  standing  bolt  upright  on  her 
keel  !  Dropping  the  barrow  in  his  excite- 
ment, the  skipper  rushed  down  the  short 
lane  amid  a  clatter  of  rolling  stones,  only 


to  lincl  llie  phenoniL'non  more  inexplicable 
upon  closer  investigation.  Like  all  ves- 
sels of  her  class,  the  Vesper  was  of  that 
deep  and  sharp-bottomed  model  known 
as  "  long-legged,"  yet  there  she  sat  upon 
Uncle  D'rius's  hard,  gravelly  beach,  bal- 
ancing on  her  narrow  keel,  with  no  visil)le 
support  on  either  side. 

•'  Set-fire  !"  muttered  Skipper  Japhet  to 
himself,  as  he  gazed  at  the  miracle.  '•  This 
here  beats  all,  this  doos  !  Kf  the  wind 
should  take  an'  breezen  up  a  grain  'fore 
ever  we  can  get  some  shores  un'neath  of 
her,  she's  a  goner,  sure  I  " 

Ikit  now,  poking  down  the  line  with  his 
cane,  came  half-blind  old  Uncle  Darius 
himself,  to  collect  his  usual  fee  of  four  and 
si.xpence  for  beachage,  though  his  errand 
was  at  once  forgotten  in  the  excitement  at 
hearing  of  the  schooner's  condition. 

"Why,  (Godfrey  Mighty,  you!"  ex- 
claimed the  skipper, "  them  two  hockshead 
tubs  o'  water'll  amount  to  full  better'n  a 
ton's  heft,  an'  look  at  them  booms  there, 
you,  chock  off  to  the  riggin',  the  pair  on 
'em  !  There's  nigh  onto  a  couple  o'  tons 
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heft  on  that  creetur's  in-shore  side,  an'  jes' 
what  in  the  name  o'  reason  possesses  her 
to  Stan'  up  so  fashion,  I  can't  noways  fath- 
om— without  it  is  she's  teched,"he  added, 
with  a  nervous  glance  around. 

By  this  time  others  had  discovered  the 
ve.ssel's  astounding  position,  and  I)ef<)re 
the  sun  w^as  half  an  hour  high,  half  the 
population  of  The  Cove  had  flocked  to 
the  scene.  Among  the  first  to  arrive  were 
two  other  owners  of  the  Vesper,  who,  like 
the  skipper,  were  greatly  concerned  as  to 
the  safety  of  their  craft. 

"  We'll  have  to  turn  to  an'  block  her  up 
someways  the  fust  thing,"  declared  Ja- 
phet. "Where  them  young  devil's  Hmbs 
o'  boys  has  gone  to,  I  can't  think  to  save 
me.  Nobody  'pears  to  know  nothin'  about 
'em,  an'  all  the  sight  for  blockin'  I  can  see 
is  to  git  a  hoss  an'  team.  Prob'ly  we  can 
borrv  a  set  o'  blockin'  over  to  the  yard, 
there." 

"Oh,  wall,"  said  Noah  Trunnel,  one  of 
the  other  owners.  "  Fur's  that  goes,  I 
can  hitch  up  an'  fetch  down  blockin' 
enough  blame'  quick,  but  the  way  I   look 
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at  it  1  ciunno's  there's  ary  call  to  do  no 
blockin'  of  her  up.  It  kind  o'  'pears  to 
me  as  ef  we'd  ought  to  be  consid'ble  keer- 
ful  hew  we  go  takin'  holt  o'  this  here 
bus'niss.  'Tween  you  an'  me  an'  the 
win'lass-bitts,  I  b'lieve  the  creetur's  teched ; 
that's  jes'  what  ails  her,  an'  I  cal'late  the 
safest  thing  we  can  do  is  to  jes'  merely 
Stan'  by  an'  keep  hands  off'n  her  till  the 
tide  flows  ag'in." 

"  Be  jiggered  ef  I  don't  b'lieve  but 
what  you've  got  the  rights  on't,  swan  to 
man  ef  I  don't,  now  !  "  returned  Skipper 
Japhet,  earnestly.  "  I've  run  away  with 
some  sich  idee  myself  ever  sence  I  fust 
sot  eyes  on  her,  but  same  time  it  doos 
'pear  ter'ble  resky  to  take  an'  leave  her  be 
a-layin'  same's  she  is,  you  !  Eft  should 
take  a  notion  to  breezen  up  so  much's  a 
cat's  paw  o'  wind,  what's  to  hender  her 
floppin'  one  way  or  'tother,  an'  startin'  her 
whole  bilge,  like's  not  !  Guess  then 
there'd  be  hell  to  pay,  an'  no  pitch  hot ! " 

"  Wall,  I  know,"  said  Noah.  "  It  doos 
seem  like  kind  o'  chancin'  of  it,  but  still 
I'm  thinkin'  you  best  leave  alone  of  her, 
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for  all  that.  There's  been  folks  here  to 
this  Cove  that's  up  to  jes'  sich  works  as 
this  here,  now  you  know  that  jes'  well's  I 
do  !  Ef  it's  laid  out  for  that  hooker  to 
take  an'  stan'  up  there  same's  she's  doin' 
of  now  till  the  tide  flows  round  her  ag'in, 
why  she's  goin'  to  stan'  there,  no  matter 
eft  should  turn  to  an'  blow  an'  ole  hell- 
ripper  of  a  breeze  o'  wind ;  but  ef  its  the 
cal'lation  to  have  her  tumble  over,  why 
soon's  ever  she  gits  good  an'  ready,  she's 
bound  to  flop,  an'  you  nor  nobody  else 
can't  shove  blockin'  'nough  un'neath  her 
bilge  to  stop  her,  neither  !  All  is,  some- 
body'll  make  out  to  git  hisself  squashed 
out  flatter'n  a  pancake  foolin'  round 
un'neath  of  her,  an'  that's  every  mite  it'll 
amount  to  !  " 

"  Vas,  there's  a  master  sight  o'  truth  in 
all  that  air,  Noah,"  admitted  Skipper 
Japhet,  "  but  still  I  sh'd  like  plaguey  well 
to  find  out  how  the  rest  part  o'  the  owners 
is  minded.  There's  them  two  ole  Miss 
Pikes  up  the  Crik  ro'd  there ;  they  own  an 
eig'th  betwixt  'em.  ye  know,  an'  ef  the 
vess'l  gits  hurt,  I  cal'late  the  two  on  'em 
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would  be  on   my   back   'fore    noon-time, 
tooth  an'  nail  I  " 

"  Them  two  be  jiggered  !  "  cried  Noah. 
"  You  can't  never  make  out  to  suit  them 
two  ole  ma'sh-hens,  noways  !  Gracious 
Pavers,  we  ain't  goin'  to  turn  to  an'  go 
runnin'  way  out  back  here  to  hell  an' 
i^one,  huntin'  up  ev'ry  ole  woman  that 
owns  a  timber-head  into  that  air  vess'l, 
an'  askin'  of  her  what  she  'lows  we  best 
do  when  we  git  jammed  anywheres  ! 
Here's  a  controllin'  interest  an'  twice  over 
stannin'  right  here  how,  an'  all  o'  the  mind 
that  she's  teched,  so  le's  keep  ban's  offn 


her  !  Fur's  I'm  concerned,  I  wouldn't  go 
anigh  her  the  way  slie  is  not  for  tlie  biggest 
trip  o'fish  ever  she  fetched  home  from  the 
liay,  an'  where  I  dassent  un'take  to  set 
foot  myself,  set-fire  ef  I'll  ask  nobody  else 
to  go  !  " 

Upon  finding  Noah  Trunnel's  view  of 
the  matter  backed  by  the  expert  opinion 
of  his  neighbors.  Skipper  Japhet  decided 
to  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  interfering 
with  the  "  teching,"  but  to  wait  for  the 
coming  of  another  tide  with  what  patience 
he  could  command.  Meantime  the  non- 
appearance of  the  crew  furnished  an  in- 
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spiring  tlieme  for  discourse  on  lis  part, 
and  he  repeatedly  declared  his  intention 
of  discharging  every  man-jack  of  them. 

Soon  after  one  o'clock  the  vessel  again 
floated,  but  by  this  time  the  theory  that 
she  was  under  a  spell  had  taken  so  firm  a 
hold  on  all  that  no  further  attempt  at  heel- 
ing her  in  was  made.  "  Hands  off  !  "  was 
still  the  watchword,  though  the  question 
of  whether  the  "  teching  "  would  hold  good 
over  still  another  tide,  agitated  the  owners, 
and  aroused  the  utmost  curiosity  in  all 
spectators.  Would  the  gaudily  painted 
little  schooner  incline  upon  the  beach  in  a 
natural  manner  as  the  tide  again  ebbed 
away,  or  would  she  continue  to  defy  the 
law  of  gravitation  for  yet  another  twelve 
hoiurs? 

Close  to  the  water's  edge  Skipper  [aphet 
paced  anxiously  to  and  fro,  carefully 
watching  each  incoming  ripple,  and  fre- 
quently glancing  at  his  huge  bull's-eye. 

"  It's  chock  high  water  at  jes'  one 
o'clock,"  said  he  at  length. 

"  'Pears  to  me  the  tide's  pinched  off  a 
grain  by  the  shore,  ain't  she,  Noah  .'* 
'Course  she  ain't  fell  off  none  by  the  vess'l 
yit,  'cause  we  didn't  haul  her  clean  away 
in  as  fur's  she'd  come  ;  for  fear  o'  gittin' 
of  her  tide-nipped." 

"  Dunno  but  what  she  has  commenced 
to  dreen  off  jest  a  hair,  you,"  replied  Noah, 
looking  closely  up  and  down  the  beach. 

"  The  tide's  pinchin' !  "  at  this  moment 
cried  a  boy  near  by.  "  I  took  an'  sot  a 
mark  right  here,  an'  she's  commenced  to 
pinch,  sure.  Now,  we'll  see  blame'  quick 
ef  Aunt  Polly's  got  a  holt  on  the  ole 
Vesper  yit  !  " 

"  What's  that  air  !  "  demanded  the 
skipper,  excitedly.  "  I  ain't  called  ary 
one  by  name,  you  tormented  young  imp 
o'  Satan,  you  !  What  in  blazes  d'ye  mean 
tryin'  to  heave  sich  works  onto  Aunt 
Polly?" 

"  Oh,  wal."  answered  the  boy,  some- 
what abashed,  "  I  dunno  nothin'  'bout 
it  «)'  course,  only  last'  night  I   seen   Zene 


Ciaskett  an'  all  the  res'  part  o'  your  crowd 
a-kiferin'  acrosst  lots  up  to  her  place  there, 
like  mad  !  " 

"  There,  you  !  Jest  what  I've  hung  to 
all  'long  !  "  cried  Noah,  triumphantly.  "I 
see  to  once  soon's  ever  I  fust  come  down, 
there  was  someone  had  went  to  work  an' 
hove  a  spell  over  that  schooner  in  com- 
plete shape,  an'  I  knowed  myself  ole  Aunt 
Polly  up  there  is  all  the  one  to  this  Cove 
at  this  day  o'  the  world  can  turn  to  an'  do 
jes'  sich  works  !  " 

••  Wal,  look  a'  here,  you,"  put  in  the 
cautious  skipper,  "  I  wouldn't  go  to  work 
an'  blart  it  round  out  loud  so  fashion  !  It 
won't  do  no  good  to  be  talkin'  of  it  round, 
'tain't  likely,  though  I  guess  she's  the  very 
one  done  it,  fast  'nough  !  An'  there's 
them  mis'ble  bullies  o'  mine  has  ev'ry  one 
on  'em  gone  to  the  Time  over  to  the  Har- 
bor, there  ! 

"  Oh,  I  commence  to  git  the  loom  o' 
the  land  in  good  shape  now  ! "  he  con- 
tinued, bitterly.  "  Wal,  we  might  jes' 
soon  take  an'  go  home  as  to  stop  round 
here.  That  vess'l  is  planted  all  solid  for 
the  rest  part  o'  this  tide,  but  blow  my 
shirt  ef  ever  I'd  thought  it  o'  Aunt  Polly, 
the  way  I've  alius  an'  forever  kep'  her  in 
hard-wood  all  sawed  an'  split  !  Set-fire 
ef  that  don't  beat  tar-water  all  out  an' 
out  !" 

The  next  morning  found  the  Vesper 
nicely  heeled  in  on  the  pebbly  beach  in 
readiness  for  work,  but  in  such  wholesome 
awe  was  Aunt  Polly  Kentall  held  at  the 
time  that  Skipper  J  aphet  felt  constrained 
to  smother  his  indignation  and  overlook 
the  escapade  of  his  crew  entirely. 

But  to  the  present  day,  as  the  great  field 
of  ice  breaks  up  in  the  almost  deserted 
harbor,  and  streams  slowly  to  sea  with  the 
ebb  tide  in  an  endless  procession  of  glisten- 
ing cakes,  many  of  The  Cove's  older  in- 
habitants never  fail  to  recall  the  busy  times 
of  former  springs,  and  to  refresh  their 
memories  in  regard  to  the  "Teching"  of 
the  Vesper. 
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IN    BURMA    WITH    THE    VICEROY 

By   Mrs.    Everard   Cotes 


SAT  in  the  dog-cart,  under 
the  wide  wooden  porch, 
waiting  for  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Mandalay.  A  Ut- 
tle  way  off  another  person 
waited  for  him,  twisting  shm 
brown  fingers.  He  was  altogether  small 
and  slight,  and  anxiety  sat  obhquely  in  his 
eyes,  eclipsing  for  the  moment  the  gayety 
of  his  pink  ?,i\k  pu^so  and  short,  crisp  white 
jacket.  Behind  him  crouched  a  little  fol- 
lower, only  one,  and  very  Uttle.  The  leaf- 
shadows  danced  on  the  drive  while  we 
waited,  three  paroquets  flew  into  the  tam- 
arind by  the  gate,  and  Poh  Hlaw  came  out. 
Poh  Hlaw  is  the  Commissioner's  "boy." 
Down  he  went  on  his  knees  before  the  pink 
stranger  and  bowed  low,  his  heels  well 
tucked  under  him,  his  hands  on  his  thighs. 
Then,  reverently,  he  withdrew.  A  moment 
later  the  Commissioner,  all  broadcloth  and 
gold  lace,  sword  and  cocked  hat,  jumped 
into  the  cart  and  took  the  reins.  He  nod- 
ded pleasantly  to  the  silk-clad  one  as  we 
went  past,  and  said  something  in  soft, 
quick,  round  syllables  that  meant  he  had 
not  time  to  stop  and  talk. 

"  One  of  Theebaw's  nephews,"  he  told 
me.  "  Probably  come  to  worry  me  about 
his  pension.     Wrong  day  to  come." 

It  was  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Viceroy  of  India  in  the  province  latest 
added  to  his  dominions,  and  the  Com- 
missioner was  going  to  meet  him.  It 
may  have  been,  for  practical  purposes, 
the  wrong  day  to  come,  1)ut  I  thought  the 
view  an  unimaginative  one. 

Mandalay  has  its  own  sky,  soft  and 
gray  and  incurving  like  a  tent,  with  white 
cloud-lines  that  seem  meant  for  scrolls  if 
one  could  read.  It  is  the  Very  Sacred 
City,  the  city  of  contemplation,  the  city  of 
all  the  monks.  A  thousand  pagoda  bells 
give  tongue  to  the  wind  there  when  the 
sun  goes  down  ;  a  crumbling  thousand 
more  give  up  to  time  the  testimony  of  out- 
worn things.  It  lies  in  a  curved  arm  of 
blue  hills,  and  something  broods  over  it 


with  solicitude.  This  you  suspect  from 
the  air  of  the  place  and  the  way  the  shrill 
talk  of  the  parrots  and  the  complaint  of 
the  goats  and  the  laughter  of  the  people 
come  to  you  wherever  you  are  sitting. 
Afterward  you  go  out,  as  1  did  that  morn- 
ing with  the  Commissioner,  and  see  under 
the  very  zenith  where  tlie  low  gray  sky 
is  caught  up,  the  square  of  the  dark-red 
crenellated  walls  of  the  old  royal  city, 
three  miles  each  way,  and  outside  the 
walls  the  parallel  clear  moat  thinking  back 
at  the  sky  ;  and  then  you  are  sure  that 
over  and  above  the  Government  of  India 
some  spirit  is  in  possession  here,  some 
spirit  that  bends  in  affection  over  finished 
and  forgotten  things.  Seven-roofed  kiosks 
stand  at  intervals  over  the  gates  in  the 
wall — they  are  called  pydthat,  but  they 
strike  the  eye  like  peaceful  conclusions— 
and  low  white  stone  bridges  raised  in  the 
middle  span  the  moat.  The  buttresses  of 
the  gates  are  painted  deep  gray  and  white, 
and  the  bank  that  slants  steeply  from  the 
wall  to  the  water  has  here  and  there  a  low, 
twisted,  spreading  tree  on  it,  purely  for 
decoration.  You  may  stop  at  a  corner  and 
look  two  ways  along  the  reflecting  water 
with  bridge  after  bridge  receding  across, 
and  pydthat  after  pydthat  diminishing 
above,  and  each  red  and  gray  and  white 
vista,  so  picked  out  and  finished  under 
the  quiet  light,  slipping  adorably  into  the 
near  blue  of  the  hills  .  .  .  Manda- 
lay seemed  aware  with  bunting  that  day, 
flags  and  arches  of  welcome  everywhere 
and  crowds  flocking — aware  and  almost 
awake  ;  but  you  looked  again  and  saw 
that  she  only  turned  in  her  sleep  and 
smiled,  as  at  a  dream. 

The  crowd  thickened  and  brightened 
as  we  drew  near  the  railway  station,  rip- 
pling and  streaming  past  the  guard  of 
honor,  as  if  the  trim  little  men  of  the 
Burma  military  police  were  so  many  posts 
stationed  there  to  tell  the  people  not  to 
laugh  too  much.  They  were  the  only 
Burmese   I  saw  who  seemed  themselves 
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to  have  acquired  gravity  ;  no  doubt  it 
was  obtained  by  drilling.  The  decora- 
tions ran  into  a  kind  of  crisis  at  the  sta- 
tion ;  inarticulate  with  joy  they  finished  up 
in  Brussels  hearth-.ugs  with  spaniels  on 
them,  and  red  cloth  spread  everywhere, 
and  a  pandal  draped  in  big  Union  Jacks 
and  shaking  out  little  ones.  1  took  my 
seat  under  the  pantlal  ;  the  Commission- 
er mounted  to  the  platform,  where  he  be- 
came at  once  immensely  significant. 

A  chair  in  the  East  establishes  status  ; 
in  a  manner  it  is  a  throne.  Sitting  on  a 
chair  waiting  for  a  Viceroy,  while  an  Ori- 
ental crowd  of  no  degree  surges  and  chat- 
ters outside,  one  is  raised  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  complacency  possible,  I  imagine, 
upon  this  fatuous  eiu-th.  I  surveyed  my 
fellow  -  worthies  —  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner, the  general  Officer  Commanding, 
the  District  Superintendent  of  Police,  and 
their  wives,  and  the  young  lady  staying 
with  them,  the  whole  of  official  Man- 
dalay  rustling  and  excited,  highest  and 
nearest  as  was  proper,  to  the  point  vi'here 
its  titular  head  should  make  his  august 
appearance.  All  in  black  and  vv^hite  ;  we 
were  still  mourning  our  Queen  in  this  re- 
mote posse.ssion  which  she  never  saw. 
Sparse  among  these,  on  elbowing  chairs, 
but  how  oddly  isolated  in  the  point  of 
view  !  the  new  Burman,  the  subordinate 
official,  the  city  magistrate,  the  barrister- 
at-law,  light-brown  intelhgences  (]uaint  in 
queues,  seeming  to  struggle  actually  as 
they  sat,  with  the  assimilation  of  the  im- 
posed method  aiid  the  imported  idea. 
And  the  Anglo- Burman  —  we  have  not 
acquired  the  country  too  recently  for  that 
— with  his  indescribable  look,  a  kind  of 
sophistication  of  the  sun,  establishing  him 
forever  in  his  mother's  right,  he  and  his 
respectable  connections  are  also  assigned 
l)laces  under  the  pandal,  though  perhaps 
their  seats  are  not  quite  so  good.  Just 
opposite,  in  a  front  rank,  sit  the  Belgian 
Fathers  of  the  French  mission  to  the 
lepers,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Burma,  the 
postulated  one,  a  taclie  of  black  with  a 
hint  of  purple,  which  lies  like  the  shadow 
of  a  verity  acro.ss  the  picture,  imparting 
force  and  relief.  It  is  indeed  required, 
otherwise  the  Princesses  in  their  corner, 
which  they  make  a  parterre,  would  turn 
the  whole  demonstration  into  a  fantasy 
by  a  Japanese  confectioner.     Rows  and 


rows  of  princesses,  Theebaws  and  Min- 
dons,  with  here  and  there  a  queen,  se- 
dater  but  not  sedate.  Old  you  may  be 
in  the  face  like  an  ivory  nttsukc  ;  your 
smile  may  Ijreak  into  wrinkles  and  make 
the  perpetual  joke  that  you  have  no  teeth 
left ;  all  the  same,  if  you  are  a  Burmese 
princess,  you  are  privileged  to  laugh  more 
than  anybody,  which  really  makes  it  worth 
while.  Very  dainty,  very  much  the  lady, 
were  tlie  princesses  in  a  row,  and  in  the 
black,  hair  of  every  one  of  them  sat  a 
flower,  a  spray  of  white  lilac  or  a  rose, 
out  of  a  box,  and  the  more  coquettish  for 
that.  Powdered  they  were  to  a,ssure  de- 
tection ;  nay,  to  claim  it ;  and  round  their 
slender  throats  hung  strings  and  strings  of 
diamonds,  white  sapphires,  and  topazes. 
Then  the  short  white  jacket,  the  gay  silk 
scjuare  slipping  off  the  shoulders,  the  tight 
twisted  petticoat  of  rose  or  yellow  broche. 
and  the  ingenuous  bare  instep  over  a  vel- 
vet sandal.  And  in  each  little  begemmed 
right  hand  a  large  pink  cheroot,  unlight- 
ed,  cherished  till  the  ceremonial  moment 
should  be  past.  Pretty  pensioned  prin- 
cesses, waiting  to  acclaim  a  King  in  a 
frock  coat,  arriving  by  "special"  and 
likely  to  be  punctual. 

My  Commissioner  was  not  alone  upon 
the  platform.  It  is  printed  somewhere 
who  shall  have  this  honor.  "  His  Excel- 
lency will  be  met  by  "  certain  officers  and 
officials  wherever  he  makes  a  public  ar- 
rival. They  were  all  there,  erect,  square- 
shouldered  in  their  tunics,  a  little  flushed 
and  embarrassed  with  the  parade  which 
every  Englishman  loves  as  a  natural  man 
and  hates  as  a  civilized  one.  Simple 
among  them,  standing  as  it  were  for  one 
idea,  was  a  Fragment.  He  wore  the 
dress  of  that  forgotten  fantasv,  the  court 
of  Theebaw,  all  white,  witli  the  fillet  of 
ceremony  ;  and  he  must  have  been  asked 
purely  out  of  compliment,  as  he  was  there 
purely  out  of  deference.  No  sense  of 
humor  ever  disturbed  his  homage  to  the 
King,  and  decrepitude  was  the  only  thing 
that  would  interfere  with  it  now.  He 
was  the  old  Kinwun  Mingyi,  Minister 
to  Theebaw  and  to  his  father  Mindon,  a 
man  whose  word  stood  ever  against  war 
with  the  English.  No  doubt  it  is  felt 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  honor  him 
too  much  for  his  perspicacity  now  that  he 
has  the  dubious  satisfaction  of  seeing  all 
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his  predictions  fulfilled.  So  they  make 
him  Additional  Member  of  the  Provincial 
Legislative  Council  at  Rangoon,  and 
record  his  vote  upon  feeder  railway  bills. 
He  and  the  princesses  might  exchange  a 
glance. 

"  Let  others  hail  the  Rising  Sun. 
I  honor  him  whose  course  is  run," 

his  heart  might  murmur,  if  he  were  ac- 
quainted with  Garrick,  which  cannot,  of 
course,  be  taken  for  granted.  But  when 
the  whistle  made  us  jump  to  attention  and 
the  Rising  Sun  came  up  on  the  other  side 
with  all  his  Secretaries  and  Aide-de- 
Camps,  the  Kinwun  Mingyi  tottered  for- 
ward with  the  rest  and  in  his  turn — shook 
hands. 

The  Deputy  Commissioner  read  the 
address  of  welcome,  and  then  composure 
fell  upon  us  all,  that  admirable  British 
composure,  translating  itself  into  some- 
thing like  silence  even  in  the  crowd  out- 
side, while  Lord  Curzon  said  nothing  in 
general  in  reply  to  that  nothing  in  parti- 
cular. He  said  it  in  his  admirable  crisp 
way  ;  he  looked,  standing  before  us  im- 
pressive with  his  star  and  ribbon,  like  the 
genius  of  another  fortune  ;  the  Burmans 
gazed  at  him  with  naive  admiration,  grave 
with  the  momentary  shadow  of  a  desire 
to  understand.  Except  the  Princesses ; 
they  laughed  more  than  ever,  but  becom- 
ingly, behind  their  hands  or  in  a  corner 
of  their  shawls.  Then,  in  ten  minutes,  it 
was  over  ;  His  Excellency  and  the  plat- 
form people  had  passed  down  the  red 
baize  to  the  carriages  in  waiting,  and  with 
a  roll  of  wheels  and  a  clatter  of  hoofs  had 
disappeared  along  the  broad,  fluttering, 
police-posted  road  to  Mandalay.  We 
followed  to  see  the  departure,  treading 
the  red  baize  carelessly  ;  it  was  now  only 
red  baize  with  mud  on  it.  The  crowd, 
gay  in  the  sun,  happy  and  articulate, 
broke  this  way  and  that.  I  looked  back 
at  the  princesses.     They  were  smoking. 

The  way  is  always  open  into  Theebaw's 
palace  now,  the  bridges  are  always  down. 
There  is  great  freedom  of  trafhc  under  the 
pyathat  where  the  gates  and  the  guards 
used  to  be.  Theebaw  himself  perhaps 
was  the  last  person  they  closed  upon,  that 
day  sixteen  years  ago  when  he  and  Supy- 
alat  drove  through   holding  each   other's 


hands,  and  saw  for  the  first  time,  on  the 
way  to  banishment,  how  beautiful  their 
walled  city  was,  even  from  the  outside. 
The  palace  remains,  and  many  of  the 
princes's  houses  with  their  curving  roofs 
and  carved  edging  like  a  blown  flame 
above  the  eaves ;  but  all  the  butterfly 
Court  and  Council  is  gone.  The  place  is 
very  wide  and  clean  kept  now ;  it  is  ded- 
icated, except  for  the  Kinwun  Mingyi, 
to  a  fantastic  memory  and  British  troops. 
The  old  Minister,  who  alone  is  allowed 
his  former  residence,  looks  from  his  win- 
dow upon  an  abomination  of  sanitation. 
Even  the  princesses  hve  outside,  as  when 
a  room  is  swept  after  a  revel  the  flowers 
may  be  forgotten  on  the  walls. 

'Phe  durbar  was  to  be  held  in  the 
palace.  The  state  significance  of  a  Vice- 
roy's visit  gathers  into  the  durbar,  which 
may  have  the  character  of  a  formal  parley 
or  of  an  investiture.  It  was  sixteen  years 
too  late  for  parley  at  Mandalay,  but 
Upper  Burma  might  hope  to  learn  her 
duty  with  certain  magnificent  circum- 
stance, and  there  were  honors  to  be  be- 
stowed. Mandalay  was  full  of  expectant 
recipients,  Shan  and  Kachin  kinglings 
with  their  followers,  walking  about  in  the 
wadded  fur  coat  which  betokens  wealth 
and  station,  and  the  flat  straw  hat  of  fun- 
goid circumference  which  possibly  in- 
duces the  fur-wearing  chief  to  think  he  is 
cool.  Other  indescribable  garments  they 
had,  and  daos  and  plaited  bags  of  stained 
grasses,  and  the  weirdest  look  of  jungle- 
strife  about  their  wizened  faces  ;  and  they 
lived  in  camps,  in  folds,  with  careful 
young  Political  shepherds  who  saw  that 
their  little  great  men  of  the  China  fron- 
tier were  not  fleeced  here  in  the  cunning 
city. 

Red  cloth  on  the  palace  steps — did 
Theebaw  ever  think  of  red  cloth  ? — and 
tall  palms  bordering  it.  The  palace  steps 
are  wide  and  so  are  the  doors  of  the 
palace,  under  its  seven  royal  roofs. 
Within  a  litter  of  sunhght  dropped 
through  the  western  wall,  lying  between 
the  pillars,  broken  among  the  people. 
The  palace  is  visibly,  naively  held  up 
by  pillars,  in  colonnades  that  grow  taller 
as  they  lift  the  higher  roofs,  tallest  un- 
der the  central  one.  They  are  of  splen- 
did solid  teak,  lacquered  red  and  covered 
with  gold-leaf,  so  that  there  must  always 
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have  been  a  hint  of 

the  sun  among  them 

even  when  it  rained 

and  the  Court  had  to 

play   in    the    house. 

A  decorated  dais  at 

the  end  of  the  widest 

colonnade,   and 

chairs.      In    ranks 

right    and    left    the 

durbarees,   silent, 

squatting,    waiting, 

the  people  to  whom 

the  function  had  an 

intimate  importance, 

in  whose  life  it  played 

a   real   part.     Then 

the  officials  and  the 

other  Europeans  as  before,  the  smiling 

spectators,   the   conscious  helpers  at  the 

pantomime. 

Outside  the  mynas  squabbled,  the  hibis- 
cus bushes  flaunted  in  the  sun.  We  aliens 
turned  our  eyes  to  the  open  doors;  the 
hill  chiefs  knew  better  and  looked  straight 
in  front  of  them  always.  A  staflf  officer 
galloped  across  the  stillness  out  there  ; 
then  a  gun  shook  the  air.     The  gun  was 
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electric  :  "  He  is  coming  !  "  it  boomed, 
but  it  was  only,  after  all,  the  General  Com- 
manding the  District,  who  came  clattering 
up  under  his  salute,  and  walked  to  the 
dais  followed  by  his  staff,  in  full  uniform, 
the  General  impressive,  the  staff  very  seri- 
ous. A  lapse  and  the  sunlight  shook 
again  to  announce  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  Burma,  who  also  went  to  his 
appointed  place  followed  by  his  Secretary 
and  his  Aide-de-Camp.  The  pause,  the 
silence  grew  more  pregnant — the  gun 
when  it  spoke  again  was  a  thing  to  bring 
your  heart  to  your  mouth.  Thirty-one 
times  it  roared  to  say  that  the  Viceroy 
was  on  his  way,  and  at  the  last  hoarse 
note  His  Excellency  was  in  his  seat. 
First  came  the  presentations,  with  due 
form  and  sequence, 
by  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary. The  Viceroy, 
remaining  seated, 
made  inclinations 
rather  than  bows ; 
the  Burmans  and  the 
hill  kings  did  such 
reverence  as  came 
most  simply  to  them; 
if  they  ruled  very 
near  China  they 
"shek-hoed,"  and  a 
real,  six-fold  shek-ho 
such  as  was  denied 
the  Emperor  Will- 
iam by  Prince  Chun 
is  a  profound  mat- 
ter, especially  when 
it  is  executed  by  an 
elderly  Heng  with  a 
face  like  a  pickled 
walnut,  in  a  sky-blue 
robe  of  state  em- 
broidered with  gold 
dragons.  Then  the 
honors,  the  decora- 
tion of  the  Silver- 
Handled  Sword,  the  Order  of  the  Gold 
Chain.  Sturdy  military  policemen,  subor- 
dinate officials,  the  Belgian  missionary  to 
the  lepers,  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven  and 
receiving  its  poor  token  in  the  Kaiser-i- 
Hind  medal  here — these  came  within  the 
range  of  the  imagination  ;  one  looked  on 
with  complaisance  as  they  stood  for  an 
instant  one  after  the  other  in  the  blaze  of 
Imperial    approbation.     But    those   little 
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untamed  savages,  those  solemn  wrinkled 
barbarians  in  rows,  instinctive  head-hunt- 
ers, wary  even  as  they  sit  and  watch, 
out  of  wliat  have  they  built  up  achieve- 
ments conventional  enough  for  this  ma- 
jestic recognition?  It  is  all  printed  in 
the  durbar  programme,  in  great  phrases 
which  they  cannot  read,  how  one  has 
been  active  and  energetic  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  dacoity,  and  another  has  given 
'•  loyal  co-operation "  in  dealing  with 
opium  smuggling,  and  another  has  made 
an  "  intelligent  efifort "  to  introduce  an 
improved  system  for  the  administration 
of  justice.  One  sees  that  they  understand 
the  rewards,  if  their  conception  of  the 
virtues  is  elementary,  and  this  makes  the 
pleasure  in  their  sidelong  glances  a  little 
pathetic,  suggestive 
somehow  of  sugar 
and  the  cage. 

When  all  the  gold 
chains  and  the  silver- 
handled  swords  had 
been  conferred,  His 
Excellency  the  Vice- 
roy rose  and  spoke. 
His  speech  was  prac- 
tical and  vigorous  ; 
it  had  the  intention 
of  kindly  encourage- 
ment and  the  man- 
ner of  the  ruling 
race.  It  dwelt  upon 
Upper  Burma's  de- 
velopment,  ex- 
plained the  material, 
hinted  at  the  moral. 
It  was  indeed  an  in- 
spiring lecture,  and 
it  brought  sharply 
up,  not  wholly  by 
contrast,  the  utter- 
ances of  the  central 
figure  of  another 
durbar,  rather  more 

than  half  a  century  ago,  in  the  palace  of  dais  sat  King  Mindon  and  chewed  the  be- 
the  Sun  Descended  Monarch,  the  Lord  tel  in  supremacy,  while  Major  Phayre  and 
of  All  Umbrella- Bearing  Chiefs,  King  his  suite  assumed  a  "frog-like  attitude," 
Mindon  of  happy  memory.  It  is  written  surrounded  by  the  Court  frogs  on  the  fioor. 
in  the  chronicle  of  Phayre's  "  Mission  "  There  is  no  spectacle  more  absorbing 
to  the  Court  of  Ava"  how  "an  inef-  than  that  of  Oriental  peoples  passing  by 
fectual  attempt "  was  made  to  induce  the  a  steady  progress  from  backwardness  to 
British  envoy  to  take  off  his  shoes  at  the    civilization." 

gate  of  the  palace,  also  to  "  shek-ho  "  tow-  The  Viceroy's  words  echoed  among 
ard    the    palace.      The    envoy    of    1695     the  pillars,  and   the  level  force  of  them 


Prince  Jamshyd  Bukht. 
•The  Last  of  the  Kinys  of  Delhi." 


Hill  Chiefs. 

made  no  bones  about 
it,  so  did  Baker  in 
1755,  but  his  record 
apologizes;  in  1855 
Major  Phayre  and 
his  suite  walked 
erect.  There  was  a 
military  display  to 
impress  the  visiting 
British,  and  "  many 
of  the  soldiers  car- 
ried flowers  or  green 
leaves  in  the  muzzles 
of  their  pieces,"  the 
delightful  soldiers  of 
King  Mindon.  And 
there  on  the  golden 
throne  behind   the 
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may  well  have  knocked  bits  out  of 
the  pitiful  glass  mosaic.  But  on  that 
other  occasion  there  was  a  minister  to 
listen  and  repeat  ;  he  was  the  Nekhan 
Dau,  the  "  Royal  Ears  ;  "  and  another  to 
Hsten  and  reply,  he  was  Than-dau-gan, 
the  "  Receiver  of  the  Royal  Voice." 
Royal  Ears  introduced  the  worthy  early 
Victorian  persons  who  hoi)ed  for  a  treaty 
— which  they  did  not  get.  He  said  they 
had  "  now  happily  arrived  at  the  golden 
feet,"  and  this  no  doubt  was  the  moment 
when  King  Mindon  asked  whether  they 
had  had  any  pickled  tea.  Tlien  the 
Royal  Voice  addressed  them,  and  the 
conversation  is  put  down. 

K.  :      "Do  you  know  Burmese  writing 
or  literature?  " 


Envoy  : 
esty." 

K.  :  "I 
three  years. 
gula-Thoot? 

Envoy  : 

K.  :      ' 
contain? 

Envoy 
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"I  do  somewhat,  your  Maj- 

have   Heard   of   you  now  for 
Have   you   read   the    Min- 

"  I  have,  your  Majesty." 
11  ow    many   jjrecepts    does    it 

"  Thirty-eight." 


K.  :     "  Do  you  remember  them?  " 

Alas,  not  one.  The  Envoy  has  to  say 
he  is  sorry,  and  one  sees  the  pitying  smile 
of  the  Sun  that  went  down  in  Theebaw. 
He  grows  ironical  ;  the  opportunity  must 
have  been  hard  to  resist. 

"  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  your  English 
kings  have  existed  for  two  hundred  years 
or  more,  have  they  not?  " 

"  Quite  that,"  says  Major  Phayre  in 
effect,  but  Mindon  is  not  to  be  diverted 
from  his  point,  the  age  of  his  dynasty. 
He  inquires  whether  the  Envoy  has  read 
the  Maha-Radza-Weng,  the  chronicles  of 
the  Burmese  kings,  and  to  the  regretful 
negative  he  replies  : 

"  1  will  present  you  witli  a  complete 
copy,  also  a  copy  of  the  five  hundred  and 
fifty  Zats  and  the  Mahan  Zats,  and  when 
you  come  again  I  shall  expect  to  find  that 
you  have  studied  it.  Read  it  carefully 
and  let  it  enter  into  your  heart  ;  the  ad- 
vantage will  then  be  twofold.      .      .      ." 

"  Cientlemen  of  Upper  Burma,"  the 
dispassionate  voice  claims  our  ears  again, 
"  the  stages  of  your  evolution  have  been 
relatively  rapid. 


The  Durbar  at  Mandalay. 


So  they  have ;  there  is  no  talk  of 
Biloos's  bones  nowadays.  It  was  grave 
enough  in  Mindon's  time,  and  the  offer 
of  the  Biloos,  the  whimsical  evil  spirits  of 
the  kingdom,  makes  a  recorded  part  of 
the  mission's  negotiations.  Mindon  knew 
the  IJritish  to  be  foolishly  fond  of  re- 
search into  matters  intended  to  be  hid- 
den, and  one  guesses  at  the  genial  way 
he  waived  responsibility  when  he  said  : 
"  There  are  Biloos's  bones  in  the  Van 
district.  You  can  have  as  many  as  you 
choose,  or  a  whole  Biloo  even."  After 
which  the  visitors  were  dismissed  to  a 
light  refection  of  fried  locusts  and  boiled 
lily-stalks,  which  they  seemed  to  have  ap- 
preciated. It  is  all  very  like  a  fairy-tale 
to  have  happened  only  fifty  odd  years  ago 
and  to  be  set  down  in  archives  ;  it  has  the 
gentleness  and  the  glamour  which  still  holds 
in  the  air  of  Mandalay.  But  especially  does 
it  hang  like  a  picture  between  the  red  gold 
pillars  when  one  sees  the  empty  throne, 
and  hears  from  the  conqueror's  dais  the 
sterner  homily  of  the  new  instructor. 

In  Burma  you  live  with  Gautama  Bud- 
dha.    In  India  he  is  a  name,  a  memory 


enshrined  at  Buddha  Gya,  an  influence 
lost  and  corrupted  in  the  great  Vedic 
tide.  Here  he  is  present  and  active  ;  his 
finger  is  on  every  lip,  his  glance  in  every 
eye  ;  the  low  sky  is  full  of  him.  The 
people  have  taken  his  very  impression  ; 
he  fell  here  upon  a  simplicity  and  a  sin- 
cerity that  have  maintained  him  almost  as 
he  was.  Every  male  Burman  is  at  one 
time  or  another  his  disciple,  and  thou- 
sands of  these  remain  to  be  his  priests, 
the  priests  who  give  that  peaceful  amber 
note  to  city  crowds,  and  make  lonely  saf- 
fron splashes  against  the  vivid  landscape 
as  the  train  goes  past  a  monastery  in  the 
evening.  His  image  naturally  abounds, 
sheltered  in  shrines,  the  image  of  the 
Teacher ;  and  one  of  the  most  revered  of 
these  sits  in  the  Arakan  pagoda  at  Man- 
dalay. As  an  item  in  a  Viceroy's  pro- 
gramme the  Arakan  pagoda  makes  no 
great  figure,  but  its  dimensions  are  great 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  its  fame 
spread  very  far. 

We  knew  before  we  arrived  that  the 
brass  image  in  the  Arakan  pagoda,  twelve 
feet  in  height,  was  brought  by  a  conquer- 
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ing  Burmese  army  over  the  hills  from 
Akyab,  in  the  year  1784.  That  was  ex- 
plained in  the  tour-book,  which  is  com- 
piled by  the  Military  Secretary  out  of  the 
bleached  bones  of  Oriental  empires.  The 
Military  Secretary  did  not  hint  in  the 
tour-book  that  it  was  the  piety  of  the 
King  that  drew  the  image  to  Burma ; 
that  is  the  kind  of  statement  this  author 
always  leaves  to  the  local  historian  ;  but 
so  it  is  said  in  the  inscription.  We  also 
learn  that  it  was  made 
in  Gautama's  life- 
time, toward  the  end ; 
that  he  looked  upon 
it  with  favor,  and  said: 
*'  Brother,  I  leave  you 
to  bear  my  features 
when  I  am  gone." 
Once  only  the  figure 
spoke,  and  then  the 
Teacher  laid  silence 
upon  it  until  Areema- 
dehya  should  come  to 
reveal  the  new  law. 
Areemadehya  is  not 
yet  come — he  is  pass- 
ing his  present  exist- 
ence in  the  form  of  a 
hare — but  the  Payah 
Gyee  continues  to 
obey. 

Plaster  chinthe  sit  at 
the  entrance,  those  ter- 
rible guarding  c/iiii//ir, 
bravest  of  all  the  fabled  beasts  of  Burma. 
Dazzling  white  they  sit,  with  great  fore- 
paws  planted  and  devoted  eyeballs  painted 
yellow.  Quite  delightful  they  are  to  con- 
sider, with  the  gay  blue  sky  hanging  over 
them ;  it  makes  one  light-hearted  to  look 
at  them.  The  approach  behind  the  chiutJir 
is  a  long  colonnade,  ;ind  it  was  full  that 
morning  of  the  sound  of  striking  gongs, 
dull  and  throbbing  or  quick  and  clear,  but 
soft  and  articulate  in  the  loudest  notes. 
Nearly  all  the  women  in  the  stalls  between 
the  pillars  sold  gongs,  round  or  three- 
cornered,  of  brass  or  coi)per  or  bronze, 
and  the  purchasing  public  had  an  ear,  it 
seemed.  Amber  rosaries  as  well  they  sold, 
and  flowers  and  candles  for  offering,  and 
marvellous  painted  wooden  toys,  jo'nted 
and  hanging  by  strings  to  a  bar.  Upon 
these  the  immortal  child  in  some  of  us 
fell  at  once,  and  I   rejoice  to  think  that 


King  Mindon.      From    a    sketch  by  a  member  uf 
Major  Phayre's  Mission. 

This  is  the  only  portrait  ext.Tiit,  except  the  sketcli  in  tlie 
Mission  Record. 


while  I  possess  my  green  sea-serpent  with 
purple  scales  that  darts  through  the  air 
as  if  it  were  his  native  element,  life  can 
never  be  wholly  dull  again.  In  honor  of 
His  Excellency  the  stallholders  had  pa- 
pered the  pillars  about  as  high  as  their 
own  heads,  with  pages  from  old  numbers 
of  English  illustrated  weeklies.  These 
things  cannot  be  left  out  of  a  truthful 
record,  but  they  may  be  skipped.  We 
skipped  them,  all  but  the  Viceroy,  who 
regarded  them  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  an- 
ger, and  pointed  them 
out  to  the  responsible 
official.  The  only 
conspicuously  unenvi- 
able person  to  be  met 
in  the  course  of  a 
\'iceroy's  tour  is  the 
responsible  official. 

'rhe  crowd  followed 
sparsely,  entertained 
but  not  extravagantly 
curious  ;  it  was  there 
upon  its  own  business. 
The  way  led  round 
the  shrine  ;  the  Payah 
Gyee  looked  out  upon 
the  other  side  ;  it  took 
us  under  a  vaulted 
roof  covered  with  the 
unimaginable  tor- 
ments of  the  Buddhist. 
The  saints  in  Paradise 
were  also  there  with  all  the  freedom  of 
contrast ;  placid  and  rigid  they  sat  un- 
der delectable  trees,  while  devout  persons 
crawled  toward  them  at  fixed  intervals, 
offering  dishes  of  fruit.  These  things  were 
but  an  allegory,  explained  Maung  IJathaw 
who  walked  beside  me,  and  had  only 
such  relation  to  the  facts  as  could  be  ex- 
pressed by  primary  colors  and  primitive 
imagination — had  Christianity  nothing  to 
correspond?  What  could  I  reply  to  Maung 
Bathaw? 

At  the  end  of  the  passage  we  came  full 
upon  the  adoring  crowd,  stepped  from  the 
booths  into  church.  The  worshippers  were 
thick  upon  the  tiled  pavement ;  they  sat 
on  their  feet,  bending  forward  from  their 
knees  when  the  litany  asked  for  fervor, 
and  in  the  joined  hands  of  everyone  of 
them  his  offering  burned  or  withered. 
Creature-candles,  red  and  yellow  for  birth- 


The  Palace. 


days,  a  tiger  for  Monday,  for  Thursday  a 
rat,  and  birthday  flags  of  paper  bearing  Pah 
inscriptions,  the  pink  lotus  and  the  blue, 
and  the  creamy,  heavy-scented  champak 
— with  such  things  did  they  commend 
themselves  ;  and  one  old  woman  lifted  up 
a  glass  of  water.  She  was  very  old  ;  did 
she  mean  that  she  had  come  to  clear  sight 
and  an  untempted  palate  for  life  ?  There 
were  many  wrinkled  ones,  men  and  women ; 
there  were  coolies  and  children  and  Shan 
princesses  and  jungle  folk,  and  they  all 
swayed  and  spoke  together.  There  is  no 
supplication  in  Buddhism,  said  Maung 
Bathaw,  only  worship  and  reminder ;  yet 
I  fancy  some  of  them  prayed.  "  When  a 
woman  fears  for  her  child  she  will  do  it," 
said  Maung  Bathaw. 

We  picked  our  way  among  them  and 
faced  the  image ;  it  reared  itself  in  a  dark 
recess.  About  the  head  and  face  work- 
men on  ladders  were  pasting  the  votive 
gold-leaf ;  the  heavy  features  shone  dully 
with  that  benignance  which  is  so  pathetic 


a  human  attribute  to  those  whom  we  would 
have  kind.  The  attitude  was  the  com- 
monest, representing  the  Master  as  he  at- 
tained the  Buddhaship,  with  the  left-hand 
palm  upward  in  the  lap,  the  right  hanging 
over  the  knee.  There  it  sat  immobile, 
contemplating  without  seeing  the  fleeting 
incarnations  that  held  out  the  pink  lotus, 
not  cruel  and  not  clement,  lighted  always 
with  tlie  virtues  of  a  precious  memory,  and 
gifted  for  itself  with  an  enviable  perma- 
nence. I  went  in  among  the  shadows 
and  looked  up  at  the  inscrutable  brazen 
mask.  As  I  looked  I  heard  the  murmur 
swelling  behind  me,  continuous,  beseech- 
ing ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  listened 
to  an  immemorial  sound. 

They  built  Mandalay  three  miles  from 
the  river,  so  that  the  loud  and  foolish 
voices  of  the  Bombay-Burma  Trading 
Company's  steamers  should  not  annoy  the 
King.  That  is  what  its  founders  were 
privileged  to  think  of — not  the  facilities  for 
trade  or  the  advantages  of  water-power, 
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but  the  peace  of  the  King.  The  inherit- 
ing Saxon,  who  usually  goes  by  river  from 
Mandalay  to  Rangoon,  has  therefore  to 
•drive  three  miles  to  embark.  It  is  a  long 
suburb  to  the  river,  very  green  and  lazy 
and  Burmese,  where  even  the  pariahs  are 
too  well  fed  to  bark,  and  the  people  still 
smile  at  the  stranger,  the  absurd  hurry- 
ing stranger,  who  never  seems  to  realize 
that  he  is  living  only  one  of  his  million 
little  lives.  Thence  we  set  off  one  after- 
noon, when  all  the  functions  and  fesdvals 
were  over,  down  the  long  quiet  stretches 
•of  the  Irrawaddy.  We  were  the  Irrawaddy 
and  the  Bliamo  of  the  Royal  Indian  Ma- 
rine, then  the  ''telegraph  boat,"  last  and 
least  the  Commissioner's  launch.  The 
broad-beamed  Irrawaddy  had  lashed  to 
her  protection  on  one  side  the  Viceroy's 
flat,  on  the  other  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor's ;  her  own  ac  commodation  was  given 
up  to  the  clerical  staff.  The  Bliaino  car- 
ried the  guard  and  guests  ;  the  telegraph 
boat  provided  the  Viceroy  with  operators  ; 
the  Commissioner's  launch  brought  the 
Head  of  the  Division.  We  moved  at 
•spaced  intervals ;  we  presented  an  appear- 
ance, I  may  say  with  confidence,  in  no 
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slight  sense  majestic.  The  Irrawaddy 
went  first,  with  her  nose,  if  she  had  had 
one,  in  the  air,  but  the  fleet  of  the  R.  I. 
M.  boasts  no  such  feature.  Her  smoke 
blowing  to  port,  and  her  ineffable  "side" 
gave  her  irresistibly  the  look  of  a  pomp- 
ous old  gentleman  with  his  hat  at  an 
angle,  squiring  a  fat  lady  on  either  arm. 
Then  came  the  Bhamo  and  after  us  the 
•  other  two,  thumping  along  in  punctual 
attendance,  swinging  round  the  curves 
never  an  inch  out  of  regulation  distance. 
We  were  a  fleet ;  we  carried  bristly  brass 
guns,  and  the  flag  flew  like  an  adventur- 
ous bird  on  ahead.  The  state  of  it  was 
indescribable,  if  it  did  tail  up  in  the  Com- 
missioner's launch,  and  the  theatre  splen- 
did ;  a  kind  of  royal  progress  it  seemed, 
upon  a  road  swept  and  abandoned.  The 
odd  thing  was  the  peace  of  it — we  heard 
nothing  but  our  own  stern  paddle-wheel  ; 
and  there  was  a  contrasting,  pleasant  trivi- 
ality, as  when  the  captain  boasted  of  his 
plum-cake  at  afternoon  tea.  It  was  la- 
mented that  we  had  not  done  the  upper 
river,  the  defiles  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  could 
learn,  the  upper  river  presented  just  that 
"  magnificent     scenery "    which     has    its 
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match  in  any  wooded  gorge,  while  there 
upon  the  banks  that  slipped  i)ast  us  lay 
Burma  in  her  own  expression,  free  from 
parallel,  gentle,  fantastic,  ai)pealing.  Curi- 
ously solitary  the  country  stretched  away, 
vividly  yet  softly  green ;  only  at  constant 
intervals  the  white  pagoda  swelled  upon  a 
cliff,  or  its  golden  top  showed  among  the 
trees  ;  and  where  the  pagoda  was,  there 


banks  sank  to  an  outline,  the  silence 
seemed  to  (juiver  around  us.  Beyond,  an 
indefinite  distance  over  the  lapping  water, 
twinkled  the  lights  of  the  Viceroy's  float- 
ing camp.  Then  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
mystery  began  to  fall  a  quiet  rain,  which 
struck  upon  the  river. 

Morning  brought  a  new  revelation,  deli- 
cate everywhere.      A  white  fog  hung  upon 
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always  were  the  guarding  chinthc,  tall, 
upreared  upon  the  edge,  with  their  fore- 
feet planted  as  if  against  the  tide.  This 
way  or  that  they  looked,  according  to  the 
bend  of  the  river,  but  always  up,  always 
with  flaming  eyeballs  at  the  sun  ;  and  they 
did  not  seem  to  see  us  at  all.  The  sun 
went  down  behind  them  and  left  clear  wan- 
dering lakes  of  fire  ;  and  from  this  wide 
grave  river,  slipping  into  the  twilight,  rose 
a  hint  of  new  experience,  peculiar  and  in- 
finitely possessing.  A  few  uncertain  mo- 
ments while  the  sky  faded,  and  night  fell 
suddenly  to  the  ratding  of  our  anchor. 
Vagueness  drew  in  upon  us  ;  we  lay  mo- 
tionless upon  the  idea  of  a  river.     The 


the  banks,  breaking  and  parting,  lifting 
and  lying  ;  and  there  was  no  inch  of  them 
that  a  Japanese  artist  might  not  have  made 
a  picture  of  in  the  clear  rose  dawn.  An 
exquisite  precision  and  clarity  we  saw, 
broad  lights  and  tunjuoise  shadows,  a 
wooded  strip  fretted  against  a  mother-of- 
pearl  sky  with  a  band  of  silver  under  it, 
or  long  yellow  stretches  of  sand  slipping 
into  a  pale  river  where  the  blue  had  almost 
died,  and  always,  behind,  the  tender  lines 
of  the  folding  hills.  The  color  was  Egyp- 
tian in  another  atmosphere  ;  and  then 
there  was  the  different  temple,  and  always 
the  tent-like  sky. 

We  were  to  stop  at  Pagan,  and  in  the 
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afternoon  we  began  to  come  to  it.  There 
are  miles  of  Pagan  deserted  along  the 
river,  long,  trancjuil  miles  of  grave  pagodas, 
standing  nearly  all  in  the  dark  red  and 
purple  tones  of  crumbling  masonry,  with 
here  and  there  a  vivid  white  one,  like  the 
flash  of  an  old  torch  still  burning.  There 
is  nothing  like  Pagan  in  the  world  for  the 
number  of  its  surviving  fanes — we  saw  only 
the  fringe  of  them  along  the  river;  and 
nothing  like  it  in  any  other  respect,  of 
course,  at  all.  An  inscription  puts  the 
pagodas  down  at  one  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand ;  the  exact  one  less  betrays,  perhaps, 
the  imaginative  computation  of  the  Ori- 
ent, but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other. 
Even  from  the  river  we  could  see  a  good 
deal  of  rubbish.  It  lies  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  Burmese  King  who  pulled  down  si.\ 
thousand  pagodas  to  strengthen  his  fortifi- 
cations against  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
then  ran  away,  leaving  Pagan  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  earth  and,  later,  of  the 
Deputy  Commissioner.  That  happened 
in  A.D.  1284,  and  since  then,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  no  one 
has  lived  in  Pagan  but  the  pagoda-slaves 
and  the  Lord  Buddha,  whose  image  is  not 
to  be  counted  there,  even  by  his  disciples. 


There  was  a  sound,  as  at  last  we  ap- 
proached, of  clashing  and  chanting  ;  and 
out  upon  the  river  shot  two  long  skiffs, 
black  against  the  silver  water.  There 
must  have  been  twenty-four  men  in  each 
of  them,  as  well  as  he  who  balanced  him- 
self in  the  middle  and  struck  continuous 
cymbals  to  the  measure  of  the  boat-song. 
They  steadied  and  headed  for  the  Irra- 
7C'iui(/y,  and  then  something  slight  and 
graceful  and  flashing  slipped  away  from 
the  bank  and  began  to  follow  uncertainly 
after.  It  was  a  Burmese  ceremonial  barge 
for  His  Excellency,  and  they  were  towing 
it ;  but  it  looked  like  a  beautiful  tropical 
swan  coming  of  its  own  accord.  By  the 
time  we  had  sidled  up  to  the  landing  the 
Viceroy  of  all  the  Indias  and  the  lady  who 
adds  her  charm  to  his  state  had  stepped 
aboard  the  fairy  craft.  Its  prow  was  of 
tinsel  and  of  paper,  gold  and  rose ;  its  hnes 
were  long  and  exquisite,  and  as  it  lay 
against  the  sunset  all  the  dying  light 
seemed  to  burn  upon  it.  It  hovered  in 
turning,  and  then  glided  across  the  fan- 
tastically empty  background  of  the  broad 
pale  river,  the  very  poetry  of  pomp  ;  one 
shut  one's  eyes  and  longed  to  dream  it 
again. 


Waiting   for  tlie  Viceroy. 


Oil-Weils  Managed  by  Americans. 
\'iceroy  lea\in^  one  of  the  wells. 


The  bank  was  thick  with  gathered  Bur- 
mans  ;  it  looked  like  a  tulip-bed.  The 
country  welcomed  the  Viceroy  in  her  own 
way  ;  this  is  always  permitted.  The  song 
of  the  boatmen  ceased,  and  the  hymn  of  the 
Burmese  maidens  began.  They  sat  under 
a  j)aper  pavilion — there  was  a  fairy  out- 
crop of  paper  pavilions,  glittering,  rain- 
bow-tinted— -and  they  wore  the  traditional 
Court  dress  which  made  them  look  like 
little  spangled  mermaids  with  double  tails. 
They  were  ardessly  powdered  and  ingen- 
uously jewelled,  daughters  of  well-to-do 
people  who  had  been  carefully  taught 
this  accomplishment,  and  they  swayed 
as  they  sang,  with  ecstatic  movements, 
head  on  one  side,  palms  thrown  up  and 
outward  r 

Respectfully  we  bow  down   before   Your   Excel- 
lencies I 
At  Your  Excellencies'  feet  we  bow  down. 
Gladly  we  dance  before  \'our  Excellencies  I 
Your  excellencies  arrive  from  London, 


Which  is  printed  in  gold  upon  the  map ! 

Your  Excellencies'  glory  is  like  the  rising  sun. 

Gracefully  we  dance  and  gladly. 

No  one  can  dance  as  we. 

Your  Excellencies  have  eight  kinds  of  armies. 

Let  other  nations  take  care  I 


They  sang  in  their  own  impulsive  tongue, 
with  great  directness  and  an  uncompro- 
mising desire  to  be  heard.  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  wonder  how  the  words  fell 
upon  the  ear  of  one  Excellency,  the  one 
born  to  the  ideals  of  a  Republic ;  but 
there  was  nothing,  of  course,  to  show. 
Perhaps  it  was  even  a  severer  test  when 
they  invited  her  to  mount,  by  red  lac- 
quered wooden  steps,  into  a  state  chair 
upon  poles,  lavishly  adorned  and  carried 
upon  the  shoulders  of  her  willing  subjects. 
It  was  Theebaw's  chair,  they  said.  Nor 
had  anything  been  forgotten  of  Theebaw's 
state  ;  the  royal  white  umbrella  with  the 
long  bamboo  handle  was  duly  hoisted  over 
Lady   Curzon,   its  bearer  trotting  along- 
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side.  The  umbrella  was  modern,  with 
muslin  frills,  but  the  tradition  was  unim- 
paired. Another,  even  larger,  sheltered 
the  Viceroy  upon  his  sturdy  Burmese 
pony  ;  and  there  were  one  or  two  left  over, 
but  I  did  not  see  any  demand  for  them. 

So  we  went  in  procession  up  from  the 
river  into  Pagan,  up  from  the  river  by  the 
main  road  just  as  those  old  arriving  com- 
panies of  priests  used  to  go,  who  travelled 
for  two  hundred  years  from  Siam  and  Cey- 
lon and  Pegu,  even  from  China  and  Nepal, 
to  the  hospitality  of  the  greatest  Buddhist 
city  in  the  world.  Their  footsteps  have 
long  been  lost,  but  a  ghostly  presence  of 
themselves  seemed  to  hang  about  this  ruin 
of  their  religion,  and  to  travel  with  us,  in 
the  gray  of  the  late  afternoon,  and  point 
with  affection  to  the  fanes  that  survived. 
We  contemplated  many  of  them,  from  the 
great  and  perfect  "  Ananda  "  with  its  four 
colossal  statues  of  the  Teachers  of  this 
world-cycle,  to  the  nameless  shrine  that 
moulders  on  hke  a  defaced  head-stone,  in 
testimony  to  merit  won  by  virtues  long 
expired.  We  were  happily  without  the 
sun  ;  the  story  of  the  place  lay  before 
us  in  its  own  atmosphere,  pagoda  rising 
beyond  pagoda  like  vague  untroubled 
thoughts  too  far  withdrawn  even  to  know 


that  the  same  throb  of  the  same  incarna- 
tion holds  the  world  in  bondage  still.  The 
day  crept  away  and  left  us  ill-lighted  in 
the  myriad  of  them  ;  and  we  wandered 
silently,  each  in  his  special  solitude,  back 
to  the  river,  penetrated  by  an  old  benig- 
nance,  strangely  free  in  the  presence  of 
a  surviving  calm. 

So  down  the  river  to  Prome,  and  from 
Prome  by  train  to  Rangoon.  At  Ran- 
goon a  great  blaze  of  welcome  unexpect- 
edly urban,  decorations  upon  tail  city 
buildings,  massed  bands  playing  and  hur- 
rying carriages  ;  we  had  returned  from 
Arcady.  The  crowd  in  the  pandal  that 
listened  to  Lord  Curzon's  reply  to  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  was  oddly  cosmopolitan. 
In  one  of  the  side  rows  a  languid  figure 
wearing  an  air  of  perfunctory  interest  and 
a  gold  lace  crown  sat  wedged  between  a 
Chinese  grocer  and  a  Parsee  money-lender. 
There  was  a  depression  in  the  upturned 
eyes  that  rested  upon  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  which  seemed  a  sentiment  of  ap- 
pealing sincerity.  I  had  no  Commis- 
sioner at  Rangoon,  but  I  asked  a  philoso- 
pher of  the  occasion  who  it  was.  "  That  ?  " 
he  said.  "Oh,  that's  Prince  Jamshyd 
Bukht — born  in  captivity  and  childless — 
the  last  of  the  Kings  of  Delhi." 
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(HE  dreaded  message  had 
come.  The  lank  messen- 
ger, wlu)  had  brought  it 
from  over  Black  Mountain, 
dropped  into  a  chair  by  the 
stove  and  sank  his  teeth  in- 
to a  great  hunk  of  yellow  cheese.  "  Flitter 
Bill  "  Richmond  waddled  from  behind  his 
counter,  and  out  on  the  little  platform  in 
front  of  his  cross-roads  store.  Out  there 
was  a  group  of  earth-stained  countrymen, 
lounging  against  the  rickety  fence  or 
swinging  on  it,  their  heels  clear  of  the 
ground,  all  whittling,  chewing,  and  talking 
the  matter  over.  All  looked  up  at  Bill,  and 
he  looked  down  at  them,  running  his  eye 
keenly  from  one  to  another  until  he  came 
to  one  |)owerful  young  fellow  loosely  bent 
over  a  wagon-tongue.  Even  on  him,  Bill's 
eyes  stayed  but  a  moment,  and  then  were 
lifted  higher  in  anxious  thought. 

The  message  had  come  at  last,  and  the 
man  who  brought  it  had  heard  it  fall  from 
Black  Tom's  own  lips.  The  "wild  Jay- 
Hawkers  of  Kaintuck  "  were  coming  over 
into  Virginia  to  gut  Flitter  Bill's  store,  for 
they  were  mountain  unionists  and  Bill  was 
a  valley  rebel  and  lawful  prey.  It  was 
past  belief.  So  long  had  he  prospered, 
and  so  well,  that  Bill  had  come  to  feel  that 
he  sat  safe  in  the  hollow  of  God's  hand. 
But  he  now  must  have  protection — and  at 
once — from  the  hand  of  man. 

Roaring  Fork  sang  lustily  through  the 
rhododendrons.  To  the  north  yawned 
"  the  Gap "  through  the  Cumberland 
Mountains.  "  Callahan's  Nose,"  a  huge 
gray  rock,  showed  plain  in  the  clear  air, 
high  above  the  young  foliage,  and  under 
it,  and  on  up  the  rocky  chasm,  flashed 
Flitter  Bill's  keen  mind,  reaching  out  for 
help. 

Now,  from  Virginia  to  Alabama  the 
Southern  mountaineer  was  a  Yankee,  be- 
cause the  national  spirit  of  1776,  getting 
fresh  impetus  in  181  2  and  new  life  from 
the  Me.xican  War  had  never  died  out  in  the 
hills.  Most  hkely  it  would  never  have 
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died  out,  anyway  ;  for,  the  world  over, 
any  seed  of  character,  individual  or  na- 
tional, that  is  once  dropped  between  lofty 
summits  brings  forth  its  kind,  with  death- 
less tenacity,  year  after  year.  Only,  in 
the  Kentucky  mountains,  there  were  more 
slaveholders  than  elsewhere  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  South.  These,  naturally, 
fought  for  their  slaves,  and  the  division 
thus  made  the  war  personal  and  terrible 
between  the  slaveholders  who  dared  to 
stay  at  home,  and  the  Union  "  Home 
Guards"  who  organized  to  drive  them 
away.  In  Bill's  little  Virginia  valley,  of 
course,  most  of  the  sturdy  farmers  had 
shouldered  Confederate  muskets  and  gone 
to  the  war.  Those  who  had  stayed  at  home 
were,  like  Bill,  Confederate  in  sympathy, 
but  they  lived  in  safety  down  the  valley, 
while  Bill  traded  and  fattened  just  oi^po- 
site  the  Gap,  through  which  a  wild  road 
ran  over  into  the  wild  Kentucky  hills. 
Therein  Bill's  danger  lay ;  for,  just  at 
this  time,  the  Harlan  Home  Guard  under 
Black  Tom,  having  cleared  those  hills, 
were  making  ready,  like  the  Pict  and  Scot 
of  olden  days,  to  descend  on  the  Virginia 
valley  and  smite  the  lowland  rebels  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gap.  Of  the  "  stay-at- 
homes,"  and  the  deserters  roundabout, 
there  were  many,  very  many,  who  would 
"  stand  in  "  with  any  man  who  would  keep 
their  bellies  full,  but  they  were  well-nigh 
worthless  even  with  a  leader,  and,  without 
a  leader,  of  no  good  at  all.  Flitter  Bill 
must  find  a  leader  for  them,  and  any- 
where than  in  his  own  fat  self,  for  a  leader 
of  men  Bill  was  not  born  to  be,  nor  could 
he  see  a  leader  among  the  men  before 
him.  And  so,  standing  there  one  early 
morning  in  the  spring  of  1865,  with  up- 
lifted gaze,  it  was  no  surprise  to  him — the 
coincidence,  indeed,  became  at  once  one 
of  the  articles  of  perfect  faith  in  his  own 
star — that  he  should  see,  afar  off,  a  black 
slouch  hat  and  a  jogging  gray  horse  rise 
above  a  little  knoll  that  was  in  line  with 
the    mouth    of    the    Gap.     At    once    he 
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crossed  his  hands  over  his  chubby  stom- 
ach with  a  pious  sigh,  and  at  once  a  plan 
of  action  began  to  whirl  in  his  little  round 
head.  Before  man  and  beast  were  in  full 
view  the  work  was  done,  the  hands  were 
unclasped,  and  Flitter  Bill,  with  a  chuckle, 
had  slowly  risen,  and  was  waddling  back 
to  his  desk  in  the  store. 

It  was  a  pompous  old  buck  who  was 
bearing  down  on  the  old  gray  horse,  and 
under  the  slouch  hat  with  its  flapping 
brim  —  one  Mayhall  Wells,  by  name. 
There  were  but  few  strands  of  gray  in  his 
thick  blue- black  hair,  though  his  years 
were  rounding  half  a  century,  and  he  sat 
the  old  nag  with  erect  dignity  and  perfect 
ease.  His  bearded  mouth  showed  vanity 
immeasurable,  and  suggested  a  strength 
of  will  that  his  eyes  —  the  real  seat  of 
power  —  denied,  for,  while  shrewd  and 
keen,  they  were  unsteady.  In  reality,  he 
was  a  great  coward,  though  strong  as  an 
ox,  and  whipping  with  ease  every  man 
who  could  force  him  into  a  fight.  So  that, 
in  the  whole  man,  a  sensitive  observer 
would  have  felt  a  peculiar  pathos,  as 
though  nature  had  given  him  a  desire  to 
be,  and  no  power  to  become,  and  had  then 
sent  him  on  his  zigzag  way,  never  to  dream 
wherein  his  trouble  lay. 

"  Morn  in',  gentlewcv/  !  " 

"  Mornin',  Mayhall  !  " 

All  nodded  and  spoke  exxept  Hence 
Sturgiil  on  the  wagon-tongue,  who  stopped 
whittling,  and  merely  looked  at  the  big 
man  with  narrowing  eyes. 

Tallow  Dick,  a  yellow  slave,  appeared 
at  the  corner  of  the  store,  and  the  old  buck 
beckoned  him  to  come  and  hitch  his  horse. 
Flitter  Bill  had  reappeared  on  the  stoop 
with  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  his  hand. 
The  lank  messenger  sagged  in  the  door- 
way behind  him,  ready  to  start  for  home. 

"Mornin',  Gr/Zrw/ Wells, "  said  Bill,  with 
great  respect.  Every  man  heard  the  title, 
stopped  his  tongue  and  his  knife-blade, 
and  raised  his  eyes  ;  a  few  smiled — Hence 
Sturgiil  grinned.  Mayhall  stared,  and 
Bill's  left  eye  closed  and  opened  with 
lightnmg  (luickness  in  a  most  portentous 
wink.  Mayhall  straightened  his  shoulders 
— seeing  the  game,  as  did  the  crowd  at 
once  :  Flitter  Bill  was  impressing  that 
messenger  in  case  he  had  some  dangerous 
card  up  his  sleeve. 

"  Captain  Wells,"  Bill  repeated  signifi- 


cantly, "  I'm  sorry  to  say  yo'  new  uniform 
has  not  arrived  yet.  I  am  expecting  it 
to-morrow."  Mayhall  toed  the  line  with 
soldierly  promptness. 

"  ^Vell,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,  suh — 
sorry  to  hear  it,  suh,"  he  said,  with  slow, 
measured  speech.  "  My  men  are  comin' 
in  fast,  and  you  can  hardly  realize  er — er 
what  it  means  to  an  old  soldier  er — er  not 
to  have — er — "  And  Mayhall's  answer- 
ing wink  was  portentous. 

'•  My  friend  here  is  from  over  in  Kain- 
tucky,  and  the  Harlan  Home  Gyard  over 
there,  he  says,  is  a-making  some  threats." 

Mayhall  laughed. 

"So  I  have  heerd — so  I  have  heerd." 
He  turned  to  the  messenger.  "  ^Ve  shall 
be  ready  fer  'em,  suh,  ready  fer  'em  with 
a  thousand  men — one  thousand  men,  suh, 
right  hyeh  in  the  Gap — right  hyeh  in  the 
Gap.  Let  'em  come  on — let  'em  come 
on  !  "  Mayhall  began  to  rub  his  hands 
together  as  though  the  conflict  were  close 
at  hand,  and  the  mountaineer  slapped  one 
thigh  heartily.  "  Good  for  you  !  Give 
'em  hell !  "  He  was  about  to  .slap  May- 
hall on  the  shoulder  and  call  him  "  pard- 
ner,"  when  Flitter  Bill  coughed,  and  May- 
hall lifted  his  chin. 

"Captain  Wells?"   said  Bill. 

"  Captain  Wells,"  repeated  Mayhall 
with  a  stilT  salutation,  and  the  messenger 
from  over  Black  Mountain  fell  back  with 
an  apologetic  laugh.  A  few  minutes  later 
both  Mayhall  and  Flitter  Bill  saw  him 
shaking  his  head,  as  he  started  homeward 
toward  the  Gap.  Bill  laughed  silently, 
but  Mayhall  had  grown  grave.  The  fun 
was  over  and  he  beckoned  Bill  inside  the 
store . 

"  Misto  Richmond,"  he  said,  with  hesi- 
tancy and  an  entire  change  of  tone  and 
manner,  "  I  am  afeerd  I  ain't  goin'  to 
be  able  to  pay  you  that  little  amount  I 
owe  you,  but  if  you  can  give  me  a  little 
mo'  time " 

"  Captain  Wells,"  interrupted  Bill  slow- 
ly, and  again  Mayhall  stared  hard  at  him, 
"  as  betwixt  friends,  as  have  been  pussonal 
friends  fer  nigh  onto  twenty  year,  I  hope 
you  won't  mention  that  little  matter  to 
me  ag'in — until  I  mentions  it  to  you." 

"  But,  Misto  Richmond,  Hence  Sturgiil 
out  thar  says  as  how  he  heerd  you  say 
that  if  I  didn't  pay " 

"  Captain  Wells,"  interrupted  Bill  again 
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and  again  Mayhall  stared  hard — it  was 
strange  that  Bill'  could  have  formed  the 
habit  of  caHing  him  ''  Captain  "  in  so  short 
a  time — "  yestiddy  is  not  to-day,  is  it  ? 
And  to-day  is  not  to-morrow?  I  axe  you 
— have  1  said  one  word  about  that  Httle 
matter  to-day  /  Well,  borrow  not  from 
yestiddy  nor  to-morrow,  to  make  trouble 
fer  to-day.  There  is  other  things  fer  to- 
day, Captain  Wells." 

Mayluill  turned  here. 

"  Misto  Richmond,"  he  said,  with  great 
earnestness,  "  you  may  not  know  it,  but 
three  times  since  thet  long-legged  jay- 
hawker's  been  gone  you  hev  plainly — and 
if  my  years  do  not  deceive  me,  an'  they 
never  hev — you  hev  plainly  called  me 
•  Captain  Wells.'  I  knowed  yo'  little  trick 
whilst  he  was  hyeh,  fer  1  knowed  whut 
the  feller  had  come  to  tell  ye  ;  but  since 
he's  been  gone,  three  times,  Misto  Rich- 
mond  " 

"  Yes,"  drawled  Bill,  with  an  unction 
that  was  strangely  sweet  to  Mayhall's 
wondering  ears,  "an'  I  do  it  ag'in.  Captain 
Wells." 

"  An'  may  I  axe  you,"  said  Mayhall, 
ruffling  a  httle,  "  may  I  axe  you — why 
you " 

"Certainly,"  said  Bill,  and  he  handed 
over  the  paper  that  he  held  in  his  hand. 

Mayhall  took  the  paper  and  looked  it 
up  and  down  helplessly — Flitter  Bill  slyly 
watching  him. 

Mayhall  handed  it  back.  "  If  you 
please,  Misto  Richmond — I  left  my  specs 
at  home."  Without  a  smile.  Bill  began. 
It  was  an  order  from  the  commandant  at 
Cumberland  Gap,  sixty  miles  farther  down 
Powell's  Valley,  authorizing  Mayhall 
Wells  to  form  a  company  to  guard  the 
(iap  and  to  protect  the  property  of  Con- 
federate citizens  in  the  valley  ;  and  a  com- 
mission of  captaincy  in  the  said  company 
for  the  .said  Mayhall  Wells.  Mayhall's 
mouth  widened  to  the  full  stretch  of  his 
lean  jaws,  and,  when  Bill  was  through 
reading,  he  silently  reached  for  the  paper 
and  looked  it  up  and  down  and  over  and 
over,  muttering  : 

"  Well— well— well ! "  And  then  he 
pointed  silently  to  the  name  that  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  paper. 

Bill  spelled  out  the  name  : 

"  Jefferson  Davis,"  and  Mayhall's  big 
fingers  trembled  as  he  pulled  them  away, 


as  though  to  avoid  further  desecration  of 
that  sacred  name.  Then  he  rose,  and  a 
magical  transformation  began  that  can 
be  Ukened — I  speak  with  reverence — to 
the  turning  of  water  into  wine.  Captain 
Mayhall  Wells  raised  his  head,  set  his  chin 
well  in,  and  kept  it  there.  He  straight- 
ened his  shoulders,  and  kept  them  straight. 
He  paced  the  floor  with  a  tread  that  was 
martial,  and  once  he  stopped  before  the 
door  with  his  right  hand  thrust  under  his 
breast-pocket,  and  with  wrinkUng  brow 
studied  the  hills.  It  was  a  new  man — 
with  the  water  in  his  blood  changed  to 
wine — who  turned  suddenly  on  Flitter  Bill 
Richmond  : 

"  I  can  collect  a  vehy  large  force  in  a 
vehy  few  days."  Flitter  Bill  knew  that — 
that  he  could  get  together  every  loafer 
between  the  county-seat  of  Wise  and  the 
county-seat  of  Lee — but  he  only  said  en- 
couragingly : 

"Good  !" 

"  An'  we  air  to  pertect  the  property — 
/  am  to  pertect  the  property  of  the  Con 
federate  citizens  of  the  valley — that  means 
you,  Misto  Richmond,  and  this  store. ^' 

Bill  nodded. 

Mayhall  coughed  slightly.  "  There  is 
one  thing  in  the  way,  I  opine.  Whar — I 
axe  you — air  we  to  git  somethin'  to  eat 
fer  my  command  ?  "  Bill  had  anticipated 
this. 

"  I'll  take  keer  o'  that." 

Captain  Wells  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  Of  co'se,  of  co'se — you  are  a  soldier 
and  a  patriot — you  can  afford  to  feed  'em 
as  a  slight  return  fer  the  pertection  I  shall 
give  you  and  yourn." 

"Certainly, "agreed  Bill  dryly,  and  with 
a  prophetic  stir  of  uneasiness. 

"  Vehy — vehy  well.  1  shall  begin  no7v, 
Misto  Richmond."  And,  to  Fhtter  Bill's 
wonder,  the  Captain  stalked  out  to  the 
stoop,  announced  his  purpose  with  the 
voice  of  an  auctioneer,  and  called  for 
volunteers  then  and  there.  There  was 
dead  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  there 
was  a  smile  here,  a  chuckle  there,  an 
incredulous  laugh,  and  Hence  Sturgill, 
"bully  of  the  Pocket,"  rose  from  the 
wagon-tongue,  closed  his  knife,  came 
slowly  forward,  and  cackled  his  scorn 
straight  up  into  the  teeth  of  Captain  May- 
hall Wells.  The  Captain  looked  down 
and  began  to  shed  his  coat. 
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"  I  take  it,  Hence  Sturgill,  that  you  air 
laughin'  at  me  ?  " 

"  I  am  a-laughin'  at  you,  Mayhall 
Wells,"  he  said,  contemptuously,  but  he 
was  surprised  at  the  look  on  the  good- 
natured  giant's  face. 

"  Captain  Mayhall  Wells,  ef  you  please." 

"  Plain  ole  Mayhall  Wells,"  said  Hence, 
and  Captain  Wells  descended  with  no 
little  majesty  and  "  biffed  "  him. 

The  delighted  crowd  rose  to  its  feet 
and  gathered  around.  Tallow  Dick  came 
running  from  the  barn.  It  was  biff — biff, 
and  biff  again,  but  not  nip  and  tuck  for 
long.  Captain  Mayhall  closed  in.  Hence 
Sturgill  struck  the  earth  like  a  Homeric 
pine,  and  the  Captain's  mighty  arms  played 
above  him  and  fell,  resounding.  In  three 
minutes  Hence,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
crowd,  roared  : 

"  'Nough  !  " 

But  Mayhall  breathed  hard  and  said 
quietly  : 

"  Captain  Wells."      Hence  shouted  : 

"  Plain  ole — "  But  the  Captain's  huge 
fist  was  poised  in  the  air  over  his  face. 

"  Capt'n  Wells,"  he  growled,  and  the 
Captain  rose  and  calmly  put  on  his  coat, 
while  the  crowd  looked  respectful,  and 
Hence  Sturgill  staggered  to  one  side,  as 
though  beaten  in  spirit,  strength,  and  wits 
as  well.  The  Captain  beckoned  Flitter  Bill 
inside  the  store.  His  manner  had  a  dis- 
tinct savor  of  patronage. 

"  Misto  Richmond,"  he  said,  "  I  make 
you— I  appoint  you,  by  the  authority  of 
Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Confederate  States 
of  Ameriky,  as  Commissary- Gineral  of 
the  Army  of  the  Callahan." 

"  As  7iihat?  "  Bill's  eyes  blinked  at 
the  astounding  dignity  of  his  commission. 

"  Gineral  Richmond,  I  shall  not  repeat 
them  words."  And  he  didn't,  but  rose  and 
made  his  way  toward  his  old  gray  mare. 
Tallow  Dick  held  his  bridle. 

'*  Dick,"  he  said,  jocosely,  "  goin'  to 
run  away  ag'in  ?  "  The  negro  almost 
paled,  and  then,  with  a  look  at  a  black- 
snake  whip  that  hung  on  the  barn  door, 
grinned. 

"  No,  suh — no,  suh — 'deed  I  ain't,  suh 
— no  mo'." 

Mounted,  the  Captain  dropped  a  three- 
cent  silver  piece  in  the  negro's  startled 
hand.  Then  he  vouchsafed  the  wonder- 
ing Flitter  Bill  and  the  gaping   crowd  a 


military  salute  and  started  for  the  yawning 
mouth  of  the  Gap — riding  with  shoulders 
squared  and  chin  well  in — riding  as  should 
ride  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  the 
Callahan. 

Flitter  Bill  dropi)ed  his  blinking  eyes  to 
the  paper  in  his  hand  that  bore  the  com- 
mission of  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America  to  Mayhall 
Wells  of  Callahan,  and  went  back  into 
his  store.  He  looked  at  it  a  long  time 
and  then  he  laughed,  but  without  much 
mirth. 

II 

Grass  had  little  chance  to  grow  for 
three  weeks  thereafter  under  the  cowhide 
boots  of  Captain  Mayhall  Wells.  When 
the  twentieth  morning  came  over  the  hills, 
the  mists  parted  over  the  Stars  and  Bars 
floating  from  the  top  of  a  tall  poplar  up 
through  the  Gap  and  flaunting  brave  de- 
fiance to  Black  Tom,  his  Harlan  Home 
Guard,  and  all  other  jayhawking  Union- 
ists of  the  Kentucky  hills.  It  parted  over 
the  Army  of  the  Callahan  asleep  on  its 
arms  in  the  mouth  of  the  chasm,  over  Flit- 
ter Bill  sitting,  sullen  and  dejected,  on  the 
stoop  of  his  store  ;  and  over  Tallow  Dick 
stealing  corn-bread  from  the  kitchen  to 
make  ready  for  flight  that  night  through 
the  Gap,  the  mountains,  and  to  the  yellow 
river  that  was  the  Mecca  of  the  runaway 
slave. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Gap  a  ragged  pri- 
vate stood  before  a  ragged  tent,  raised  a 
long  dinner-horn  to  his  lips,  and  a  mighty 
blast  rang  through  the  hills,  reveille  !  And 
out  poured  the  Army  of  the  Callahan  from 
shack,  rock-cave,  and  coverts  of  sticks  and 
leaves,  with  squirrel  rifles.  Revolutionary 
muskets,  shot-guns,  clasp  knives,  and  horse- 
pistols  for  the  duties  of  the  day  under  Lieu- 
tenant Skaggs,  tactician,  and  Lieutenant 
Boggs,  quondam  terror  of  Roaring  Fork. 

That  blast  rang  down  the  valley  into 
Flitter  Bill's  ears  and  startled  him  into  ac- 
tion. It  brought  Tallow  Dick's  head  out 
of  the  barn  door  and  made  him  grin. 

"  Dick  !  "  Flitter  Bill's  call  was  sharp 
and  angry. 

"Yes,  suh  !  " 

"Go  tell  ole  Mayhall  Wells  that  I  ain't 
goin'  to  send  him  nary  another  pound  o' 
bacon  an'  nary  another  tin  cup  o'  meal — 
no,  by ,  I  ain't." 


Druicn  by  £.  .)/.  .U/u: 
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Half  an  hour  later  the  negro  stood  be- 
fore the  ragged  tent  of  the  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Callahan. 

"  Marse  Bill  say  he  ain't  gwine  to  sen' 
you  no  mo'  rations — no  mo'." 

"  What."' 

Tallow  Dick  repeated  his  message  and 
the  Captain  scowled — mutiny  ! 

"  Fetch  my  hoss  !  "  he  thundered. 

Very  naturally  and  very  swiftly  had  the 
trouble  come,  for  straightway  after  the 
Captain's  fight  with  Hence  Sturgill  there 
had  been  a  mighty  rally  to  the  standa^l 
of  Mayhall  Wells.  From  Pigeon's  Creek 
the  loafers  came — from  Roaring  Fork, 
Cracker's  Neck,  from  the  Pocket  down  the 
valley,  and  from  Turkey  Cove.  Recruits 
came  so  fast,  and  to  such  proportions  grew 
the  Army  of  the  Callahan,  that  Flitter  Bill 
shrewdly  suggested  at  once  that  Captain 
Wells  divide  it  into  three  companies  and 
put  one  up  Pigeon's  Creek  under  Lieu- 
tenant Jim  Skaggs  and  one  on  Callahan 
under  Lieutenant  Tom  Boggs,  while  the 
Captain,  with  a  third,  should  guard  the 
mouth  of  the  Gap.  Bill's  idea  was  to  share 
with  those  districts  the  honor  of  his  com- 
missary-generalship ;  but  Captain  Wells 
crushed  the  plan  like  a  dried  puff-ball. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  with  fine  sarcasm. 
"  What  will  them  Kanetuckians  do  then  ? 
Don't  you  know,  Gineral  Richmond  ? 
Why,  ril  tell  you  what  they'll  do.  They'll 
jest  swoop  down  on  Lieutenant  Boggs  and 
gobbie  him  up.  Then  they'll  swoop  d(nvn 
on  Lieutenant  Skaggs  on  Pigeon  and  gob- 
ble him  up.  Then  they'll  swoop  down  on 
me  and  gobble  me  up.  No  they  won't 
gobble  »u'  up,  but  they'll  come  damn  nigh 
it.  An'  what  kind  of  a  report  will  I  make 
to  Jeff  Davis,  Gineral  Richmond  ?  Cap- 
tared  in  detail,  suh?  No,  suh.  Fll  jest 
keep  Lieutenant  Boggs  and  Lieutenant 
Skaggs  close  by  me,  and  we'll  pitch  our 
camp  right  here  in  the  Gap  whar  we  can 
pertect  the  property  of  Confederate  citi- 
zens and  be  close  to  our  base  o'  supplies, 
suh.     That's  what  /'//do!" 

"  Gineral  "  Riclnnond  groaned,  and 
when  in  the  next  breath  the  mighty  Cap- 
tain casually  in(|uired  if  that  uniform  of 
his  had  come  yet.  Flitter  Bill's  fat  body 
nearly  rolled  otT  his  chair. 

"  You  will  please  have  it  here  next  Mon- 
day," said  the  Captain,  with  great  firmness. 
"  It  is  necessary  to  the  proper  chscipline  of 


my  troops."  And  it  was  there  the  follow- 
ing Monday — a  regimental  coat,  gray  jeans 
trousers,  and  a  forage  cap  that  Bill  pur- 
chased from  a  passing  Morgan  raider. 
Daily,  orders  would  come  from  Captain 
Wells  to  General  Flitter  Bill  Richmond  to 
send  up  more  rations,  and  Bill  groaned 
afresh  when  a  man  from  Callahan  told 
how  the  Captain's  family  was  sprucing  up 
on  meal  and  flour  and  bacon  from  the 
Captain's  camp.  Humiliation  followed. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  Captain  Wells 
that  being  a  captain  made  it  incongruous 
for  him  to  have  a  "  general  "  under  him, 
until  Lieutenant  Skaggs,  who  had  picked 
up  a  manual  of  tactics  somewhere,  cau- 
tiously communicated  his  discovery.  Cap- 
tain Wells  saw  the  point  at  once.  There 
was  but  one  thing  to  do — to  reduce  Gen- 
eral Richmond  to  the  ranks — and  it  was 
done.  Technically,  thereafter,  the  general 
was  Purveyor  for  the  Army  of  the  Callahan, 
but  to  the  Captain  himself  he  was — galling- 
ly  to  the  Purveyor — simple  Flitter  Bill. 

The  strange  thing  was  that,  contrary  to 
his  usual  shrewdness,  it  should  have  taken 
Flitter  Bill  so  long  to  see  that  the  difference 
between  having  his  store  robbed  by  the 
Kentucky  jayhawkers  and  looted  by  Cap- 
tain Wells  was  the  difference  between 
tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee,  but,  when 
he  did  see,  he  forged  a  plan  of  relief  at 
once.  When  the  Captain  sent  down  Lieu- 
tenant Boggs  for  a  supply  of  rations,  Bill 
sent  the  saltiest,  rankest  bacon  he  could 
find,  with  a  message  that  he  wanted  to 
see  the  great  man.  As  before,  when  Cap- 
tain Wells  rode  down  to  the  store,  Bill 
handed  out  a  piece  of  paper,  and,  as  be- 
fore, the  Captain  had  left  his  "  specs"  at 
home.  The  paper  was  an  order  that, 
whereas  the  distinguished  services  of  Cap- 
tain ^^'ells  to  the  Confederacy  were  ap- 
preciated by  Jefferson  Davis,  the  said 
Captain  Wells  was,  and  is,  hereby  em- 
powered to  duly,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  tactics  of  war,  impress  what  live-stock 
he  shall  see  fit  and  determine  fit  for  the 
good  of  his  command.  The  news  was 
joy  to  the  Army  of  the  Callahan.  Before 
it  had  gone  the  rounds  of  the  camp  Lieu- 
tenant Boggs  had  spied  a  fat  heifer  brows- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  ordered 
her  surrounded  and  driven  down.  With- 
out another  word,  when  she  was  close 
enough,  he  raised  his  gun  and  would  have 


■  Shoot  her  down.   Bill   Boggs.  shofit  her  down  !  " 


shot  her  dead  in  her  tracks  had  he  not 
been  arrested  by  a  yell  of  command  and 
horror  from  his  superior. 

"  Air  you  a-goin'  to  have  me  cashiered 
and  shot,  Lieutenant  Boggs,  fer  violatin' 
the  ticktacks  of  war?  "  roared  the  Cap- 
tain, indignantly.  "  Don't  you  know  that 
I've  got  to  impress  that  heifer  accordin' 
to  the  rules  an'  regulations?  Git  roun' 
that    heifer."     The  men  surrounded  her. 


"Take  her  by  the  horns.  Now  !  In  the 
name  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  the  Confed- 
erate States  of  Ameriky,  I  hereby  and 
hereon  do  duly  impress  this  heifer  for  the 
purposes  and  use  of  the  Army  of  the  Cal- 
lahan, so  help  me  (iod  !  Shoot  her  down, 
Bill  Boggs,  shoot  her  down  !  " 

Now,  naturally,  the  soldiers  preferred 
fresh  meat,  and  they  got  it  —  impressing 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  geese,  chickens, 
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and  ducks,  vegetables  —  nothing  escaped 
the  capacious  maw  of  the  Army  of  the 
Callahan.  It  was  a  beautiful  idea,  and 
the  success  of  it  pleased  Flitter  Bill  might- 
ily, but  the  relief  did  not  last  long.  An 
indignant  murmur  rose  up  and  down  val- 
ley and  creek  bottom  against  the  outrages, 
and  one  angry  old  farmer  took  a  pot-shot 
at  Captain  Wells  with  a  squirrel  rifle, 
clipping  the  visor  of  his  forage  cap  ;  and 
from  that  day  the  Captain  began  to  call 
with  immutable  regularity  again  on  Flitter 
Bill  for  bacon  and  meal.  That  morning 
the  last  straw  fell  in  a  demand  for  a  wag- 
on-load of  rations  to  be  delivered  before 
noon,  and,  worn  to  the  edge  of  his  patience, 
Bill  had  sent  a  reckless  refusal.  And  now 
he  was  waiting  on  the  stoop  of  his  store, 
looking  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gap  and  wait- 
ing for  it  to  give  out  into  the  valley  Cap- 
tain Wells  and  his  old  gray  mare.  And 
at  last,  late  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  the 
Captain  coming — coming  at  a  swift  gallop 
— and  Bill  steeled  himself  for  the  onslaught 
like  a  knight  in  a  joust  against  a  charging 
antagonist.  The  Captain  saluted  stiffly 
— pulling  up  sharply  and  making  no  move 
to  dismount. 

"  Purveyor,"  he  said,  "  Black  Tom  has 
just  sent  word  that  he's  a-comin'  over 
hyeh  this  week — have  you  heerd  that, 
Purveyor?  "     Bill  was  silent. 

"  Black  Tom  says  yoii  air  responsible 
for  the  Army  of  the  Callahan.  Have  you 
heerd  that,  Purveyor?  "  Still  was  there 
silence. 

"  He  says  he's  a-goin'  to  hang  me  to 
that  poplar  whar  floats  them  Stars  and 
Bars  " — Captain  Mayhall  Wells  chuckled 
— "an'  he  says  he's  a-goin'  to  hangjw/ 
thar  fust,  though  ;  have  you  heard  ///(//, 
Purveyor?  " 

The  Captain  dropped  the  titular  address 
now,  and  threw  one  leg  over  the  pomtncl 
of  his  saddle. 

"  Flitter  Bill  Richmond,"  he  said,  with 
great  nonchalance,  "  I  axe  you — do  you 
prefer  that  I  should  disband  the  Army  of 
the  Callahan,  or  do  you  not?  " 

"  No." 

The  Captain  was  silent  a  full  minute, 
and  his  face  grew  stern.  "  Flitter  Hill 
Richmond,  I  had  no  idee  o'  disbandin' 
the  Army  of  the  Callahan,  but  do  you 
know  what  I  did  aim  to  do?"  Again  Bill 
was  silent. 


"  Well,  suh,  ril  tell  you  whut  I  aim  to 
do.  If  you  don't  send  them  rations  Fll 
have  you  cashiered  for  mutiny,  an'  if  Black 
Tom  don't  hang  3'ou  to  that  air  poplar, 
ril   hang,  you  thar  myself,  suh  ;    yes,  by 

■ ,  I  will.      Dick  !  "  he  called  sharply 

to  the  slave.  "  Hitch  up  that  air  wagon, 
fill  hit  full  o'  bacon  and  meal,  and  drive 
it  up  thar  to  my  tent.  An'  be  mighty 
damn  cjuick  about  it,  or  Fll  hang  you, 
too." 

The  negro  gave  a  swift  glance  to  his 
master,  and  Flitter  Bill  feebly  waved  ac- 
quiescence. 

"  Purveyor,  I  wish  you  good-day." 

Bill  gazed  after  the  great  Captain  in 
dazed  wonder  (Was  this  the  man  who  had 
come  cringing  to  him  only  a  few  short 
weeks  ago?)  and  groaned  aloud. 

But  for  lucky  or  unlucky  coincidence, 
how  could  the  prophet  ever  have  gained 
name  and  fame  on  earth? 

Captain  Wells  rode  back  to  camp 
chuckling  —  chuckhng  with  satisfaction 
and  pride  ;  but  the  chuckle  passed  when 
he  caught  sight  of  his  tent.  In  front  of 
it  were  his  lieutenants  and  some  half  a 
dozen  privates,  all  plainly  in  great  agita- 
tion, and  in  the  midst  of  them  stood  the 
lank  messenger  who  had  brought  the  first 
message  from  Black  Tom,  dehvering  an- 
other from  the  same  source.  Black  Tom 
was  coming,  coming  sure,  and  unless  that 
flag,  that  "  Rebel  Rag,"  were  hauled  down 
under  twenty-four  hours  Black  Tom  would 
come  over  and  pull  it  down,  and  to  that 
same  poplar  hang  "  Captain  Mayhall  an' 
his  whole  dam  army."  Black  Tom  might 
do  it  anyhow — just  for  fun. 

While  the  privates  listened  the  Captain 
strutted  and  swore  ;,  then  he  rested  his 
hand  on  his  hip  and  smiled  with  silent 
sarcasm,  and  then  swore  again — while  the 
respectful  lieutenants  and  the  awed  sol- 
diery of  the  C'allahan  looked  on.  Finally 
he  spoke. 

"Ah — when  did  Black  Tom  say  that?" 
he  inquired  casually. 

"  Vestiddy  mornin'.  He  said  he  was  go- 
in'  to  start  over  hyeh  early  this  mornin'." 
The  Captain  whirled. 

"  What  ?  Then  why  didn't  you  git 
over  hyeh  this  mornin'?  " 

"  Couldn't  git  across  the  river  last 
night." 


Drn7vn  by  E.  M.  Ashe. 
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"Then  he's  a-comin'  to-day?  " 

"  I  reckon  Black  Tom'll  be  hyeh  in 
about  two  hours — mebbe  he  ain't  fer  away 
now."     The  Captain  was  startled. 

"  Lieutenant  Skaggs/'  he  called,  sharp- 
ly, "  git  yo'  men  out  thar  an'  draw  'em  up 
in  two  rows  !  " 

The  face  of  the  student  of  military  tac- 
tics looked  horrified.  The  Captain  in  his 
excitement  had  relaxed  into  language  that 
was  distinctly  agricultural,  and,  catching 
the  look  on  his  subordinate's  face,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  reason  for  it,  he  roared, 
indignantly : 

"  Air  you  afeer'd,  .sir  ?  Git  yo'  men 
out,  I  said,  an'  march  'em  up  thar  in  front 
of  the  Gap.  Lieutenant  Boggs,  take  ten 
men  an'  march  at  double  quick  through 
the  Gap,  an'  defend  that  poplar  with  yo' 
life's  blood.  If  you  air  overwhelmed  by 
superior  numbers,  fall  back,  suh,  step  by 
step  until  you  air  re-enforced  by  Lieuten- 
ant Skaggs.  If  you  two  air  not  able  to 
hold  the  enemy  in  check,  you  may  count 
on  me  an'  the  Army  of  the  Callahan  to 
grind  h'un — "  (How  the  Captain,  now  thor- 
oughly aroused  to  all  the  fine  terms  of 
war,  did  roll  that  technical  "  him  "  under 
his  tongue!) — "  togrindhimtopiecesag'in' 
them  towerin'  rocks,  and  plunge  him  in 
the  bilin'  waters  of  Roarin'  Fa  wk.  Forward, 
suh — double  quick."  Lieutenant  Skaggs 
touched  his  cap.  Lieutenant  Boggs  looked 
embarrassed  and  strode  nearer. 

"  Captain,  whar  am  I  goin'  to  git  ten 
men  to  face  them  Kanetuckians  ?  " 

"  Whar  air  they  goin'  to  git  a  off'cer  to 
lead  'em,  you'd  better  say,"  said  the  Cap- 
tain, severely,  fearing  that  some  of  the 
soldiers  had  heard  the  <iuestion.  "  If  you 
air  afeer'd,  suh" — and  then  he  saw  that 
no  one  had  heard,  and  he  winked — winked 
with  most  unmilitary  familiarity. 

"  Air  you  a  good  climber.  Lieutenant 
Boggs  ?  "  Lieutenant  Boggs  looked  mys- 
tified, but  he  said  he  was. 

"  Lieutenant  Boggs,  I  now  give  you 
the  opportunity  to  show  yo'  profound 
knowledge  of  the  ticktacks  of  war.  You 
may  now  be  guilty  of  disobedience  of  or- 
dahs,  and  I  will  not  have  you  court-mar- 
tialled  for  the  same.  In  other  words,  if, 
after  a  survey  of  the  situation,  you  think 
best — why,"  the  Captain's  voice  dropped 
to  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  pull  that  flag  down, 
Lieutenant  Hoggs,  jiull  her  down." 


Ill 

It  was  an  hour  by  sun  now.  Lieu- 
tenant Boggs  and  his  devoted  band  of 
ten  were  making  their  way  slowly  and 
watchfully  up  the  mighty  chasm — the  lieu- 
tenant with  his  hand  on  his  sword  and  his 
head  bare,  and  bowed  in  thought.  The 
Kentuckians  were  on  their  way — at  that 
moment  they  might  be  riding  full  speed 
toward  the  mouth  of  Pigeon  where  float- 
ed the  flag.  They  might  gobble  him  and 
his  command  up  when  they  emerged  from 
the  Gap.  Suppose  they  caught  him  up 
that  tree.  His  command  might  escape, 
but  he  would  be  up  there,  saving  them  the 
trouble  of  stringing  him  up.  All  they 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  send  up 
after  him  a  man  with  a  rope,  and  let  him 
drop.  That  was  enough.  Lieutenant 
Boggs  called  a  halt  and  explained  the 
real  purpose  of  the  expedition. 

"  We  will  wait  here  till  dark,"  he  said, 
"  so  them  Kanetuckians  can't  ketch  us, 
whilst  we  are  climbing  that  tree." 

And  so  they  waited  opposite  Bee  Rock, 
which  was  making  ready  to  blossom 
with  purple  rhododendron.  And  the  re- 
serve back  in  the  Gap,  under  Lieutenant 
Skaggs,  waited.  Waited,  too,  the  Army 
of  the  Callahan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gap, 
and  waited  restlessly  Captain  Wells  at  the 
door  of  his  tent,  and  FHtter  Bill  on  the 
stoop  of  his  store — waited  everybodv  but 
Tallow  Dick,  who  in  the  general  confu- 
sion was  slipping  through  the  rhododen- 
drons along  the  bank  of  Roaring  Fork, 
until  he  could  climb  the  mountain-side 
and  slip  through  the  Gap  high  over  the 
Army's  head. 

\\hat  could  have  happened  ? 

When  dusk  was  falling,  Captain  Wells 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Lieutenant 
Skaggs  and  his  reserve,  and  got  an  an- 
swer ;  Lieutenant  Skaggs  feared  that 
Boggs  had  been  captured  without  the 
firing  of  a  single  shot — but  the  flag  was 
floating  still.  An  hour  later.  Lieutenant 
Skaggs  sent  another  message — he  could 
not  see  the  flag.  Captain  Wells  answered, 
stoutly  : 

"  Hold  yo'  own." 

.\nd  so,  as  darkness  fell,  the  Army  of 
the  C-allahan  waiteil  in  the  strain  of  mortal 
expectancy  as  one  man  ;   antl  Flitter  Bill 
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waited,  with  his  horse  standing  saddled  in 
the  ham,  ready  for  swift  flight.  And,  as 
darkness  fell.  Tallow  Dick  was  cautiously 
picking  his  way  along  side  the  steep  wall 
of  the  (iaj)  toward  freedom,  and  picking 
it  with  stealthy  caution,  foot  by  foot  ;  for 
up  there,  to  this  day,  big  loose  rocks 
mount  half  way  to 
the  jagged  points  of 
the  black  cliffs,  and 
a  careless  step  would 
have  detached  one 
and  sent  an  ava- 
lanche of  rumbling 
stones  down  to  be- 
tray him.  A  single 
shot  rang  suddenly 
out  far  up  through 
the  Gap,  and  tlie 
startled  negro  sprang 
forward,  slipped,  and 
with  a  low,  fright- 
ened oath  lay  still. 
Another  s  h  o  t  fol- 
lowed, and  another. 
Then  a  hoarse  mur- 
mur rose,  loudened 
into  thunder,  and 
ended  in  a  frightful 
— boom  !  One  yell 
rang  from  the  Army's 
throat  : 

"  T  h  e    Kentuck- 
ians  !      The     Kentuckians  !      The    wild, 
long-haired,  terrible  Kentuckians  !  " 

Captain  Wells  sprang  into  the  air. 

"  My  God,  they've  got  a  cannon  !  " 

Then  there  was  a  martial  chorus — the 
crack  of  rifle,  the  hoarse  cough  of  horse- 
pistol,  the  roar  of  old  muskets. 

"  Bing  !  Bang  !  Boom  1  Bing — bing  ! 
Bang — bang  !  Boom — boom  1  Bing — 
bang — boom  !  " 

Lieutenant  Skaggs  and  his  reserve 
heard  the  beat  of  running  feet  down  the 
Gap. 

"  They've  gobbled  Boggs,"  he  said, 
and  the  reserve  rushed  after  him  as  he 
fled.  The  Army  heard  the  beat  of  their 
coming  feet. 

'•  They've  gobbled  Skaggs,"  the  Army 
said. 

Then  was  there  bedlam  as  the  Army 
fled  —  a  crashing  through  bushes  —  a 
splashing  into  the  river,  the  rumble  of 
mule-wagons,  yells  of  terror,  swift  flying 


shapes  through  the  pale  moonlight.  Flit- 
ter Bill  heard  the  din  as  he  stood  by  his 
barn  door. 

•*  They've  gobbled  the  Army,"  said 
Flitter  Bill,  and  he,  too,  fled  like  a  shadow 
down  the  valley. 

Nature  never  explodes  such  wild  and 
senseless  energy  as 
when  she  lets  loose  a 
mob  in  a  panic.  With 
the  .\rmy,  it  was  each 
man  for  himself  and 
devil  take  the  hind- 
most ;  and  the  flight 
of  the  Army  was  like 
a  flight  from  the  very 
devil  himself.  Lieu- 
tenant Boggs,  whose 
feet  were  the  swift- 
est in  the  hills,  out- 
stripped his  devoted 
b  and.  Lieutenant 
Skaggs,  being  fat  and 
slow,  fell  far  behind 
his  reserve,  and 
dropped  exhausted 
on  a  rock  for  a  mo- 
ment to  get  his 
breath.  As  he  rose, 
panting,  to  resume 
flight,  a  figure  bound- 
ed out  of  the  dark- 
ness behind  him,  and 
he  gathered  it  in  silently  and  went  with  it 
to  the  ground,  where  both  fought  silently 
in  the  dust  until  they  rolled  into  the  moon- 
light and  each  looked  the  other  in  the 
face. 

"  That  you,  Jim  Skaggs  ?  " 
"  That  you,  Tom  Boggs  ?  " 
Then  the  two  lieutenants  rose  swiftly, 
but  a  third  shape  bounded  into  the  road — 
a  gigantic  figure — Black  Tom  !  With  a 
startled  yell  they  gathered  him  in — one 
by  the  waist,  the  other  about  the  neck, 
and,  for  a  moment,  the  terrible  Kentuckian 
— it  could  be  none  other — svvung  the  two 
clear  of  the  ground,  but  the  doughty  lieu- 
tenants hung  to  him,  Boggs  trying  to 
get  his  knife  and  Skaggs  his  pistol,  and 
all  went  down  in  a  heap. 

"  I  surrender — I  surrender  !  "  It  was 
the  giant  who  spoke,  and  at  the  sound  of 
his  voice  both  men  ceased  the  struggle, 
and,  strange  to  say,  no  one  of  the  three 
lautrhed. 


With  a  startled  yell  they  gathered  him  in. 
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••  Lieutenant  Boggs,"  said  Captain 
Wells,  thickly,  "  take  yo'  thumb  out  o' 
my  mouth.  Lieutenant  Skaggs,  leggo  my 
leg  an'  stop  bitin'  me." 

"  Sh — sh — sh — "  said  all  three. 

The  faint  swish  of  bushes  as  Lieutenant 
Boggs's  ten  men  scuttled  into  the  brush 
behind  them  —  the  distant  beat  of  the 
Army's  feet  getting  fainter  ahead  of  them, 
and  then  silence — dead,  dead  silence. 

..  Sh— sh— sh  !  " 

With  the  red  streaks  of  dawn  Captain 
Mayhall  Wells  was  pacing  up  and  down 
in  front  of  Flitter  Bill's  store,  a  gaping 
crowd  about  him,  and  the  shattered  rem- 
nants of  the  Army  drawn  up  along  Roar- 
ing Fork  in  the  rear.  An  hour  later  Fht- 
ter  Bill  rode  calmly  in. 

"  I  stayed  all  night  down  the  valley," 
said  Flitter  Bill.  "  Uncle  Jim  Richmond 
was  sick.  I  hear  you  had  some  trouble 
last  night,  Captain  Wells."  The  Captain 
expanded  his  chest. 

"  Trouble  !  "  he  repeated,  sarcastically. 
And  then  he  told  how  a  charging  horde 
of  dare-devils  had  driven  him  from  camp 
with  overwhelming  numbers  and  one  piece 
of  artillery  ;  how  he  had  rallied  the  Army 
and  fought  them  back,  foot  by  foot,  and 
put  them  to  fearful  rout  ;  how  the  Army 
had  fallen  back  again,  just  when  the  Ken- 
tuckians  were  running  like  sheep,  and 
how  he  himself  had  stayed  in  the  rear, 
with  Lieutenant  Boggs  and  Lieutenant 
Skaggs,  "to  cover  their  retreat,  suh,"  and 
how  the  Purveyor,  if  he  would  just  go  up 
through  the  Gap,  would  doubtless  find 
the  cannon  that  the  enemy  had  left  be- 
hind in  their  flight.  It  was  just  while 
he  was  thus  telling  the  tale  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  that  two  figures  appeared  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill  and  drew  near — 
Hence  Sturgill  on  horseback  and  Tallow 
Dick  on  foot. 

"  I  ketched  this  nigger  in  my  corn-fiel' 
this  mornin',"  said  Hence,  simply,  and 
Flitter  Bill  glared,  and  without  a  word 
went  for  the  blacksnake  ox-whip  that 
hung  by  the  barn  door. 

For  the  twenty-first  time  Captain  Wells 
started  his  tale  again,  and  with  every  pause 
that  he  made  for  breath  Hence  cackled 
scorn. 

"An',  Hence  Sturgill,  ef  you  will  jus'  go 
up  in  the  Gap  you'll  find  a  cannon,  capt- 
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ured,  suh.  by  me  an'  the  Army  of  the 
Callahan,  an' " 

"Cannon — !  "  Hence  broke  in.  "  Speak 
up,  nigger  !  "  And  Tallow  Dick  spoke 
up — grinning : 

"  fdone  it  1" 

"  What  !  "  shouted  Flitter  Bill. 

"  I  kicked  a  rock  loose  climbin'  over 
Callahan's  Nose." 

Bill  dropped  his  whip  with  a  chuckle  of 
pure  ecstasy.  Mayhall  paled  and  stared. 
The  crowd  roared,  the  Army  of  the  Cal- 
lahan grinned,  and  Hence  climbed  back 
on  his  horse. 

"  Mayhall  W'ells,"  he  said,  "  plain  ole 
Mayhall  Wells,  I'll  see  you  on  Couht  Day. 
I  ain't  got  time  now." 

And  he  rode  away, 


IV 


That  day  Captain  Mayhall  Wells  and 
the  Army  of  the  Callahan  were  in  disre- 
pute. Next  day  the  awful  news  of  Lee's 
surrender  came.  Captain  Wells  refused 
to  believe  it,  and  still  made  heroic  effort  to 
keep  his  shattered  command  together. 
Looking  for  recruits  on  Court  Day,  he 
was  twitted  about  the  rout  of  the  Army, 
by  Hence  Sturgill,  whose  long -coveted 
chance  to  redeem  himself  had  come. 
Again,  as  several  times  before,  the  Cap- 
tain declined  to  fight — his  health  was  es- 
sential to  the  general  well-being — but 
Hence  laughed  in  his  face,  and  the  Cap- 
tain had  to  face  the  music,  though  the 
heart  of  him  was  gone. 

He  fought  well,  for  he  was  fighting  for 
his  all,  and  he  knew  it.  He  could  have 
whipped  with  ease,  and  he  did  whip,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  thoroughbred  was  not  in 
Captain  Mayhall  Wells.  He  had  Sturgill 
down,  but  Hence  sank  his  teeth  into  May- 
hall's  thigh  while  Mayhall's  hands  grasped 
his  opponent's  throat.  The  Captain  had 
only  to  squeeze,  as  every  rough-and-tum- 
ble fighter  knew,  and  endure  his  pain  un- 
til Hence  would  have  to  give  in.  But 
Mayhall  was  not  built  to  endure.  He 
roared  like  a  bull  as  soon  as  the  teeth  met 
in  his  flesh,  his  fingers  relaxed,  and  to  the 
disgusted  surprise  of  everybody  he  began 
to  roar  with  great  distinctness  and  agony  : 

"  'Nough  !     'Nough  !  " 

The  end  was  come,  and  nobody  knew 
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it  better  than  Mayhall  Wells.  He  rode 
home  that  night  with  hands  folded  on  the 
pommel  of  his  saddle  and  his  beard 
crushed  by  his  chin  against  his  breast. 
For  the  last  time,  next  morning  he  rode 
down  to  Flitter  Bill's  store.  On  the  way 
he  met  Parson  Kilburn  and  for  the  last 
time  Mayhall  Wells  straightened  his  shoul- 
ders and  for  one  moment  more  resumed 
his  part  :  perhaps  the  parson  had  not 
heard  of  his  fall. 

"  Good-mornin',  Parsing,"  he  said, 
pleasantly.  "Ah — where  have  you  been  ?  " 
The  parson  was  returning  from  Cumber- 
land Gap,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance. 

"  By  the  way,  I  have  something  here 
for  you  which  Flitter  Bill  asked  me  to 
give  you.  He  said  it  was  from  the  Com- 
mandant at  Cumberland  Gap." 

"  Fer  me?"  asked  the  Captain — hope 
springing  anew  in  his  heart.  The  parson 
handed  him  a  letter.  Mayhall  looked  at 
it  upside  down. 

"  If  you  please,  Parsing,"  he  said,  hand- 
ing it  back,  "  I  hev  left  my  specs  at  home." 

The  parson  read  that,  whereas  Captain 
Wells  had  been  guilty  of  grave  misde- 
meanors while  in  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Callahan,  he  should  be  arrested  and 
court-martialled  for  the  same,  or  be  given 
the  privilege  of  leaving  the  county  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Mayhall's  face  paled 
a  little  and  he  stroked  his  beard. 

"  Ah — does  anybody  but  you  know 
about  this  ordah,  Parsing  ?  " 

"  Nobody." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  do  me  the  great 
favor.  Parsing,  of  not  mentioning  it  to 
nary  a  living  soul — as  fer  me  and  my 
ole  gray  hoss  and  my  household  furniture 
—  we'll  be  in  Kanetuck  afore  day-break 
to-morrow  mornin'  !  "    And  he  was. 

But  he  rode  on  just  then  and  presented 
himself  for  the  last  time  at  the  store  of 
Flitter  Bill.  Bill  was  sitting  on  the  stoop 
in  his  favorite  posture.  And  in  a  moment 
there  stood  before  him  plain  Mayhall 
Wells  —  holding  out  the  order  Bill  had 
given  the  parson  that  day. 

'*  Misto  Richmond,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
come  to  tell  you  good-by." 

Now  just  above  the  selfish  layers  of  fat 
under  Flitter  Bill's  chubby  hands  was  a 


very  kind  heart.  When  he  saw  Mayhall's 
old  manner  and  heard  the  old  respectful 
way  of  address,  and  felt  the  dazed  help- 
lessness of  the  big  beaten  man,  the  heart 
thumped. 

"  1  am  sorry  about  that  httle  amount  I 
owe  you  ;  I  think  FU  be  able  shortly — " 
But  Bill  cut  him  short.  Mayhall  Wells, 
beaten,  disgraced,  driven  from  home  on 
charge  of  petty  crimes,  of  which  he  was 
undoubtedly  guilty,  but  for  which  Bill 
knew  he  himself  was  responsible — May- 
hall on  his  way  into  exile  and  still  per- 
suading himself  and,  at  that  moment, 
almost  persuading  him  that  he  meant  to 
pay  that  little  debt  of  long  ago — was  too 
much  for  Flitter  Bill,  and  he  proceeded  to 
lie — lying  with  deliberation  and  pleasure. 

"Captain  Wells,"  he  said  —  and  the 
emphasis  on  the  title  was  balm  to  May- 
hall's soul — "  you  have  protected  me  in 
time  of  war,  an'  you  air  welcome  to  yo' 
uniform  an'  you  air  welcome  to  that  little 
debt.  Yes,"  he  went  on,  reaching  down 
into  his  pocket  and  pulling  out  a  roll  of 
bills,  "  I  tender  you  in  payment  for  that 
same  protection  the  regular  pay  of  a 
officer  in  the  Confederate  service  " — and 
he  handed  out  the  army  pay  for  three 
months  in  Confederate  greenbacks  — 
"  an'  $5  in  money  of  the  United  States, 
of  which  I  an',  doubtless,  you,  suh,  air 
true  and  loyal  citizens.  Captain  Wells,  I 
bid  you  good-by  an'  I  wish  ye  well  —  I 
wish  ye  well." 

From  the  stoop  of  his  store  Bill  watched 
the  Captain  ride  away,  drooping  at  the 
shoulders,  and  with  his  hands  folded  on 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle — his  dim  blue 
eyes  misty,  the  jaunty  forage  cap  a  mock- 
ery of  his  iron-gray  hair,  and  the  flaps  of 
his  coat  fanning  either  side  like  mournful 
wings. 

And  Flitter  Bill  muttered  to  himself  : 

"  Atter  he's  gone  long  enough  fer  these 
things  to  blow  over,  Fm  goin'  to  bring  him 
back  and  give  him  another  chance — yes, 
damme  if  I  don't  git  him  back." 

And  Bill  dropped  his  remorseful  eye  to 
the  order  in  his  hand.  Like  the  hand- 
writing of  the  order  that  lifted  Mayhall 
like  magic  into  power,  the  handwriting  of 
this  order,  that  dropped  him  like  a  stone 
— was  Flitter  Bill's  own. 
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I  MMY  WHITFIKLI), 
Vale,  '98,  quarter-back  of 
the  'Varsity  team,  knelt  in 
i  howling  wilderness,  his 
head  under  a  big,  red- 
painted  reaper,  axle-grease 
up  to  his  cii)ows.  (Jreat  packing-cases 
leaned  drunkenly  over  the  unpacked  ma- 
chines, and  beyond  the  space  allotted  to 
the  Plainfield  C'ultivator  Company  an  as- 
sortment of  launches  and  row-boats  nosed 
against  electric  apparatus  of  some  special 
make.  Men  came  and  went  through  the 
disorder,  treading  out  the  plaster-dust  that 
fell  from  the  scaffolding  where  masons 
were  still  busy  with  the  building. 

Jimmy  had  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  come  over  to  the  exposition  and 
see  a  little  of  the  world.  His  room-mate 
at  college  happened  to  hear  that  the  Plain- 
field  Company  wanted  tp  take  over  a  man 
who  could  speak  French,  and  Jimmy's 
luck  had  done  the  rest.  Any  dandelion 
knew  more  than  Jimmy  about  the  Plain- 
field  cultivators,  but  who  could  have  fore- 
seen that  the  manager  would  break  his 
leg  in  trying  to  set  up  the  heavier  ma- 
chines at  Vincennes  ?  And  that  was  the 
reason  Jimmy  was  up  to  his  elbows  in 
axle-grease.  It  was  easier  to  bluff  the 
Plainfield  Company  into  the  notion  of 
sending  him  than  it  was  to  put  a  Plain- 
field  cultivator  of  parts  on  its  feet  in  the 
gloomy  spaces  behind  the  gigantic  Salle 
des  Fetes. 

Then  Haworth  came.  Ha  worth  was 
the  college  room-mate  who  had  got  him 
the  job.  He  pounded  Jimmy  to  show 
that  he  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  Jimmy 
pounded  him  to  show  that  the  sentiment 
was  reciprocated.  "  Where  did  you  drop 
from,  and  how  did  you  get  here  ?  "  cried 
Jimmy  when  the  greetings  were  over. 

Haworth,  adored  and  only  son  of  a 
multi-millionnaire,  looked  ruefully  at  his 
chum.  "  It's  a  tale  to  make  you  weep," 
he  deflared.  "The  governor  had  picked 
up  a  baby  railroad  and  was  petting  it  and 
making  love  to  everybody  so  that  every- 


body would  be  good  to  it,  and  along 
comes  J.  P.  Morgan  and  knocks  the 
stuffing  out  of  it,  and  I,  knowing  nothing 
of  all  this,  I  steps  in  and  says  I  want  to  go 
to  Paris  for  to  see  my  dear  friend  Jimmy." 
He  paused  a  moment,  for  Jimmy's  knowl- 
edge of  Haworth,  Senior,  to  complete  the 
picture. 

"That  made  him  hot,"  said  Jimmy. 
"  No,  no.  Morgan  had  made  him  hot. 
I  was  what  happened  to  fall  into  the  fry- 
ing-pan, that's  all.  He  reminded  me  that 
I  had  been  an  expensive  child  to  raise, 
and  he  just  went  on  holding  the  ribbon 
that  kept  tick-ticking  the  death-rattle  of 
his  baby,  and  he  said,  without  looking  up. 
that  he  wouldn't  send  me  to  Paris  if  it 
was  to  save  my  everlasting  soul.  He  had 
made  his  way  and — well,  about  that  time 
he  was  called  to  the  telephone  to  talk  to 
someone  in  the  Stock  Exchange— calling 
him  down  to  the  funeral,  I  guess — and  I 
just  slipped  out  of  the  office  and  came 
here." 

"  But  how  the  deuce  did  you  get  here  ?  " 
"  Worked  my  passage  on  a  tramp  to 
Cherbourg.  The  blooming  hooker  was 
afire  three  times,  and  I  was  everything 
from  chief  cook  (cook  died  coming  over) 
to  able  seaman  and  assistant  engineer.  I 
was  navigator  when  the  navigator  was 
drunk,  and  captain  when  the  captain 
wasn't  sober.  We  were  three  weeks  on  that 
tragic  journey,  and  not  a  day  but  the  old 
girl  did  something  to  keep  the  family  in- 
terested. To-day  it  would  be  the  steering- 
gear,  to-morrow  there  would  be  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  engines,  and 
next  day  we'd  be  obhged  to  get  up  the 
hatches  and  restow  some  cargo  that  had 
shifted.  To  keep  our  spirits  up  the  cook 
set  himself  afire  with  naphtha  that  he 
was  doing  the  Lord  knows  what  with, 
and  died  in  twenty-four  hours  in  spite  of 
everything  I  could  do  for  him.  I  was 
ship's  doctor,  you  know." 

"Oh,  were  you ?  "  said  J immy.  "  Well ? " 

"  Well,  we  got  in,  and  I  hung  around 

Cherbourg  until   such    time   as   the  train 
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for  Paris  was  ready  to  start,  and  then  I 
came  third-class,  and  lost  myself  in  the 
heart  of  this  pagan  city  where  they  talk 
French  all  the  time.  Fancy  the  heathen- 
dom of  a  town  where  you  can  walk  all 
day  and  not  hear  an  Enghsh  word  spoken. 
Some  obliging  citizen,  understanding  that 
I  wanted  to  get  to  the  machinery  exhibit, 
sent  me  out  to  Vincennes,  from  which  I 
returned  no  wiser  than  I  went.  I  had 
dinner  in  a  wine-shop  where  the  dessert 
was  stewed  prunes.  Jimmy,  the  cook  on 
the  ship  used  to  give  us  stewed  prunes 
every  day  of  our  lives.  The  very  sight  of 
stewed  prunes  upsets  my  digestion." 

"Where  did  you  sleep?" 

"  Fm  coming  to  that.  About  this  time 
I  reasoned  out  that  there  must  be  an  Eng- 
lish or  American  quarter  somewhere  if  I 
could  find  it,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
find  it  and  sleep  in  it,  too,  by  Jove.  Mind 
you  I  wasn't  dressed  like  this.  Fd  had 
my  suit-case  stolen  at  Cherbourg,  and 
I  had  to  talk  before  you  could  tell  that  I 
was  a  gentleman.  And  as  I  couldn't  talk 
in  French  nobody  gave  me  much  more 
attention  than  my  appearance  indicated. 
So  I  went  into  a  wine-shop  and  pointed 
to  the  directory  they  advertise  in  the 
window,  and  I  revelled  in  the  directory 
and  a  glass  of  beer.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  beer  tasted  better  because  of  the 
directory,  or  the  directory  tasted  better 
on  account  of  the  beer.  At  any  rate  I 
hit  on  the  address  of  the  American  Am- 
bassador, and  copied  it,  and  went  out  and 
hailed  a  carriage " 

"  But  I  thought  you  w^ere  strapped." 

"  I  was,  pretty  near,  and  I  did  not  know 
the  rates.  But  1  was  trusting  in  the 
Ambassador,  and  my  governor's  visiting- 
card.  I  always  keep  a  few  of  them  in 
my  pocket-book  in  case  of  emergency." 

"  Oh,"  said  Jimmy. 

"  The  Ambassador  was  giving  a  dinner, 
but  a  first-rate  fellow  came  out  to  the  hall 
to  see  me.  He  had  my  card  and  my 
father's  in  his  hand,  and  without  noticing 
the  shape  I  was  in  he  said,  '  You're  a 
Yale  man,  aren't  you?  ' 

"  '  Yes,'  I  said,  '  '98,  Medical  School.' 

'"  I'm  Barrett,  Law,  '99.  Fve  heard  a 
great  deal  about  you,  from  Jimmy  Whit- 
field.' 

"  Then  he  took  me  in  the  reception- 
room,  and  I  told  him  the  whole  yarn,  and 


he  paid  my  driver  and  took  me  over  to 
his  hotel,  and  this  morning  we  breakfasted 
together." 

"You'll  do,"  said  Jimmy,  looking  on 
him  as  a  child  might  on  a  particularly 
cherished  toy. 

"  And  now,"  concluded  Haworth,  tak- 
ing stock  of  the  Plainfield  exhibit  in  a 
glance,  "  let's  go  out  and  put  Paris  on  the 
bum." 

"  Fd  like  to,"  said  Jimmy,  a  litde*wist- 
fully,  "  but  McClean,  that's  our  manager, 
has  his  leg  broken,  and  Fm  in  charge  of 
this  place  and  Vincennes.  Fve  had  all 
sorts,  myself.     What  do  you  plan  to  do?  " 

''  Well,  I  don't  know.  Barrett  will  try 
and  get  me  a  job.  He  knows  the  man 
who  has  the  American  Guards  in  charge, 
and  he  thinks  I  may  get  a  berth  in  the 
Pavihon  when  it  is  open." 

"  Do  you  mean  the  guards  about  the 
Exposition  ?  "  asked  Jimmy,  with  a  shade 
of  wonder  in  his  voice.  "  Why,  man  alive, 
why  don't  you  try  for  a  job  where  your 
medical  training  will  help  you  ?  You 
haven't  the  first  requisition  for  a  guard, 
which  is  talking  French  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish, and  the  salary  wouldn't  keep  you  in 
postage-stamps." 

"  What  sort  of  a  medical  job  do  you 
know  of,  already  cut  out  for  me?  Phys- 
ician to  the  Embassy?  Attending  surgeon 
of  I'Hotel  Dieu?  Raspail's  successor? 
The  Pasteur  laboratory  sweep?  Where 
do  you  want  these  packing-cases  stowed, 
Jim?  This  is  a  job  of  my  size,  and  I  don't 
think  Barrett's  ready  for  me  yet." 

For  the  rest  of  the  morning  the  Plain- 
field  Company  were  the  better  for  the  ser- 
vices of  an  exceedingly  efficient  American 
medical  student  with  a  turn  for  mechanics. 
Jimmy  went  about,  whistling  an  air  that 
had  been  in  high  favor  when  he  left  home. 
"I  guess  Fll  have  to  Telegraph  my  Baby." 
He  felt  pretty  sure  that  he  would  be  able 
to  get  Haworth  a  job,  and  he  thanked  his 
stars  that  had  sent  Haworth  to  him,  just 
when  he  needed  him.  He  smiled  as  he 
looked  after  him  a  moment,  for  Haworth 
was  carrying  off  an  empty  case  as  big  as 
himself  as  cheerfully  and  unassumingly  as 
if  he  had  done  nothing  else  all  his  life. 
Then  Jim  went  back  to  his  own  work,  re- 
flecting that  as  there  was  only  one  Ha- 
worth in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
universe,  he,  Jimmy,  had  been  favored  of 
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fortune  in  falling  across  his  path.  Mug 
Haworth  was  not  beautiful,  but  he  was 
good.  He  had  blue  eyes  and  freckles, 
and  girls  loved  him  because  of  his  in- 
genuous and  colossal  cheek.  During  the 
five  years  that  he  and  Jimmy  had  roomed 
together  there  had  not  been  a  day  that 
Mug  had  not  gotten  into  hot  water,  but 
between  him  and  Jimmy  there  had  dwelt 
peace  and  love  and  a  perfect  understand- 
ing. It  was  good  to  have  him  in  Paris, 
good  to  see  again  the  ugly  face  with  the 
blue  eyes  and  the  freckles,  and  the  mouth 
that  twitched  up  at  the  corners. 

"  I  can  talk  French  a  little,"  said  Ha- 
worth modestly,  a  couple  of  weeks  later. 
"That  is,  I  know  a  few  words." 

He  was  leaning  against  the  newly  com- 
pleted railing  around  one  of  the  machin- 
ery spaces.  The  person  he  was  talking 
to  was  a  girl.  A  pretty  girl.  He  had  only 
stopped  to  ask  her  if  the  manager  of  that 
particular  space  was  coming  back  that 
day,  but  after  she  had  given  him  the  in- 
formation he  wanted  he  hngered. 

Haworth  was  rather  imposing,  for  he 
wore  the  dark-blue  uniform  with  the  black 
braiding  and  white  gloves  that  made  the 
American  Guards  at  the  Exposition  look 
like  navy  ensigns.  He  also  wore  white 
braid  epaulets  with  a  white  galloon  looped 
about  one  arm,  and  a  dark  blue  cap  with 
the  shields  and  eagle  over  the  visor.  The 
girl  smiled  kindly. 

"  What  do  you  know  in  French?  "  she 
asked.  '*  Most  of  the  American  exhib- 
itors have  learned  to  swear  volubly,  but 
neither  of  the  Commissioners  here  in  the 
machinery  section  could  say  his  prayers 
in  French." 

"  I  can  say  one  prayer  in  French,"  said 
Haworth,  with  a  grave  sweetness  in  his 
blue  eyes.     "  Shall  I  repeat  it  for  you?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  she  said,  "  you  can  teach 
it  to  me." 

Haworth  leaned  against  the  railing 
and  repeated,  naively,  "  Je  vous  aiine,  je 
vans  adore.  Que  voulez  vous  encore? — Is 
my  accent  pure  ?  " 

"  Very,"  she  said,  dryly.  "  And  you 
call  that  a  prayer  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  said,  "it's  one  kind  of 
a  prayer."  He  lifted  his  cap  with  easy 
courtesy  and  strolled  off  among  the  aisles 
between  the  crowded  machines.  He 
stepped  carefully  across  a  muddy  place 


where  tlie  flooring  was  unlaid,  and  the 
course  of  his  short  winding  journey  brought 
him  to  the  Plainfield  space. 

"Say,  Jimmy,"  he  said,  thoughtfully, 
"that  little  girl  in  the  Cosmopolitan  Elec- 
tric Company's  space  is  rather  attractive, 
don't  you  think  so?" 

"  Haven't  seen  her,"  said  Jimmy.  "  I 
sold  seven  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  ma- 
chinery to-day.  What  do  you  think  of 
that  ?  And  the  Exposition  not  even  started. 
There's  not  another  fellow  in  the  Ameri- 
can section  who  has  so  much  as  seen  a 
customer.  This  was  a  rich  planter  from 
the  low  country.  He  came  on  under  the 
impression  that  the  Exposition  was  open 
and  in  full  swing,  and  I  got  hold  of  him, 
and  dined  him  and  personally  conducted 
him,  and  there  you  are." 

"  Bully,"  said  Haworth.  "  What  are 
you  going  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  Look  for  some  more  like  him." 

"  Don't  you  think  it's  an  occasion  to 
celebrate  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Jimmy.  "  What  will 
we  do  ?  " 

Haworth  leaned  against  the  railing  of 
the  space,  but  this  time  he  was  on  the  in- 
side. "  Why,  I'll  tell  you,"  he  suggested. 
"  That  little  girl  seems  lonely.  Suppose 
we  ask  her  out  to  dinner." 

"  No,  i'/>,"  said  Jimmy,  with  emphasis. 
"  If  you're  going  to  ring  any  girls  in,  I 
won't  go." 

"  All  right,"  said  Haworth,  easily. 

Haworth's  visits  among  the  spaces 
where  he  had  pleasant  acquaintances  were 
brief,  for  his  duty  was  to  patrol  a  certain 
section,  and  answer  questions  covering  the 
entire  field  of  human  enterprise.  He  was 
supposed  to  know  how  to  direct  strangers 
where  to  find  everything,  from  the  threads 
and  ti.ssues  to  the  wines  and  petroleum 
and  educational  exhibits.  He  gave  infor- 
mation with  a  Hght  heart  and  an  easy  mind, 
and  if  he  did  not  know  he  never  let  any- 
one guess  it,  but  sent  them  as  far  away  as 
possible  so  that  they  would  find  it  incon- 
venient to  return  and  set  him  right. 

When  the  manager  of  the  section  in 
general  had  his  pretty  little  curtained  of- 
fice completed  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  Ha- 
worth made  it  his  head-quarters.  No  one 
but  Jimmy  and  the  Commissioner  knew 
whose  son  he  was,  and  Haworth  strolled 
about,    often    patronized    and   frequently 
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snubbed,  and  enjoyed  it  all  like  a  young 
prince  travelling  incognito.  He  gleefully 
reported  to  Jimmy  and  the  assistant  man- 
ager when  people  offered  him  tips,  and 
he  calmly  invited  his  friends  to  drink  beer 
with  him  on  the  strength  of  them.  And 
day  by  day  he  grew  more  interested  in  the 
girl. 

"  I  think  you  can't  conceal  college 
breeding,  any  more  than  horsemanship," 
she  said  one  day,  in  answer  to  something 
he  had  said.  "  Did  you  ever  see  a  man 
pretend  not  to  know  how  to  mount,  when 
he  knew  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  but  I've  seen  a  fellow 
who  had  taken  bike  lessons  on  the  quiet 
ride  off  like  a  professional." 

"  That's  just  the  contrary,"  she  said, 
"  but  it  answers  just  as  well." 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  "  Has  someone  been  concealing 
college  training  from  you  ?  " 

'•  Ho,  no,"  she  said. 

He  sat  down  in  one  of  the  chairs  that 
had  recently  been  placed  in  the  space. 
This  was  during  the  early  part  of  the  Ex- 
position, when  rules  were  less  strict  about 
the  guards.  Later  on  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  loaf  about  the  sections,  but 
somehow  rules  never  were  very  rigidly 
enforced  in  the  machinery  section,  where 
Haworth  held  sway. 

"  Did  I  invite  you  to  come  in  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  No,"  he  admitted,  "  I  don't  believe 
you  did."  He  crossed  his  feet  as  he  spoke. 
"These  are  rather  nice  chairs,"  he  ob- 
served. 

The  girl  was  sitting  at  her  plain  table- 
desk.  She  had  been  writing  letters  when 
Haworth  entered,  and  she  was  still  play- 
ing with  her  pen. 

"  We've  had  a  raise,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment.     "  Ten  dollars." 

"I'm  glad,"  she  said.  "I  hear  your 
friend  Mr.  Whitfield  has  sold  some  of  his 
machines.  He  works  very  hard,  doesn't 
he?" 

"Jimmy  was  always  like  that,"  Ha- 
worth said.  "  When  we  roomed  together 
at " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

''  When  we  roomed  together,"  Hawordi 
repeated,  looking  at  her  reproachfully, 
"  Jim  used  to  work  into  all  hours  of  the 
night." 


"  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  Whitfield  is 
a  college  man." 

"  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?"  he 
asked,  in  surprise. 

"  Why,  that's  why  he  was  working  into 
all  hours  of  the  night,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  admitted,  "  I  believe 
it  was.  But  I  told  you  all  along  that  he 
was  a  college  man.  I  don't  know  whether 
girls  feel  the  way  men  do,  but  a  fellow 
who  has  ambition  and  wants  to  become 
somebody  always  tries  to  associate  with  a 
fellow  like  Whitfield.  It  gives  him  the 
right  sort  of  start — an  influence  like  that. 
It  elevates  him,  it  gives  him  things  to  think 
about  besides  the  drudgery  of  making  his 
bread  and  butter,  if  he  is  clerking,  for  in- 
stance." 

Haworth  made  it  a  point  never  to  speak 
to  her  more  than  a  couple  of  minutes  each 
day,  and  he  was  sometimes  almost  rude 
in  the  way  he  broke  off  a  conversation 
and  lifted  his  cap,  and  left. 

That  day  he  reported  to  Jimmy  that  he 
had  given  her  to  understand  that  he  was 
a  clerk  at  home,  and  that  he  chummed 
with  Jimmy  to  elevate  himself  socially. 

"  You're  an  idiot.  Mug,"  said  Jimmy. 
"  You're  not  deceiving  that  girl,  and  she 
just  thinks  you're  more  of  a  fool  than  you 
really  are.  That  is,  if  it's  possible.  Leave 
her  alone,  man.  You'll  get  yourself  into 
trouble  if  you  don't  look  out." 

"  No  such  luck,"  said  Haworth,  gloom- 

The  Exposition  wore  on.  One  day  he 
stopped  at  the  girl's  space  and  found  that 
she  had  not  come.  The  next  day  it  was 
the  same,  except  that  he  learned  that  she 
had  sent  word  that  she  was  ill.  He  hunted 
up  Jimmy  and  found  that  he  had  gone 
out  to  Vincennes.  After  half  an  hour's  la- 
bor he  got  him  on  the  telephone. 

"  Say,"  he  shouted  over  the  din  of  the 
steam-drill  in  a  neighboring  space,  "  that 
Httle  girl  is  ill,  Jimmy.  What  do  you 
think  I  ought  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

The  answer  came  quick  and  definite. 
"  Let  her  alone." 

"  But  suppose  she  hasn't  anyone  to 
take  care  of  her?  Hadn't  I  better  go 
and  see  ?  " 

"  Go — chase — yourself." 

"  All  right,  good-by." 

Now  Jimmy  meant  that  Haworth  should 
leave  the  girl  in  peace  and  attend  to  pa- 
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trolling  the  section,  as  he  was  paid  to  do, 
but  Haworth  put  his  own  interpretation 
on  the  message,  and  as  soon  as  his  duties 
were  over  he  went — to  look  after  the  girl. 

That  night  about  ten  o'clock  he  routed 
out  Jim.  He  was  too  overburdened  to 
leave  Jim  alone,  and  he  tlragged  him  off 
to  a  cafe  where  they  could  talk  without 
disturbing  Jim's  manager,  who  was  not  so 
well  that  he  did  not  need  all  the  rest  he 
could  get. 

"  I  went  to  see  her,"  Haworth  said,  be- 
fore they  were  fairly  seated. 

"  I  knew  you  would."  said  Jim. 

"It  was  mighty  lucky  1  did.  'I"he  poor 
little  thing  was  in  such  a  state  with  the 
fear  of  being  sick  alone  that  she'd  have 
gone  crazy  before  morning.  I  got  Lewis, 
the  Embassy  physician,  to  look  after  her, 
and  he's  sent  for  a  nurse." 

"  You've  got  nerve,  anyway." 

"  Haven't  I  ?  "  said  Haworth,  placidly. 

But  J  immy  had  not  said  what  he  thought. 
He  looked  down  the  broad  French  avenue, 
with  its  fringe  of  trees,  its  clanging  tram- 
ways, and  its  myriad  electric  lights,  and  he 
felt  the  poignant  loneliness  of  it. 

"  I  felt  this  way,"  said  Haworth.  "  If 
my  sister  were  stranded  here,  sick  and  all 
that.  Lord  knows  I'm  no  great  shakes, 
but  I  never  dreamed  she'd  send  for  me 
to  come  up.  I  only  offered  to  get  her  a 
doctor,  you  know." 

Jimmy  looked  off  into  the  night.  "  I 
envy  you,  Mug,"  he  said. 

"  VVhat  a  lot  of  tragedy  there  is  around 
loose  !  "  said  Haworth,  after  a  pause. 
"  What  a  lot  of  strange  coincidences  !  " 

"  You  run  up  against  them,"  said  Jim- 
my.    "  1  don't." 

"That  girl  told  me  who  she  was,"  Ha- 
worth went  on,  in  a  low  voice.  "  She  was 
so  nervous  that  I  thought  it  would  ease 
her  mind,  and  I  let  her  talk  what  she 
would,  even  if  it  kept  me  a  few  minutes 
longer  from  getting  the  doctor.  There's 
a  lot  in  humoring  patients  when  they're 
nervous  like  that.  I  got  her  perfectly 
quiet.  Why,  when  I  went  in  she  was 
shaking  like  a  leaf,  and  pretty  nearly  hys- 
terical." 

"  I  know.  McClean  was  a  little  like 
that  when  he  was  hurt." 

"  But  the  strangest  thing,"  said  Ha- 
worth, "  is  her  being  who  she  is,  and  my 
running  across  her  here.    I  don't  suppose 


you've  forgotten  the  autumn  of  the  Wall 
Street  panic  ?  Well,  dad  was  in  it  pretty 
deep,  and  everybody  had  the  devil  to  pay. 
I  remember  it  especially,  because  it  was 
the  time  dad  couldn't  bear  the  sight  of 
me.  Poor  old  governor  !  He's  seen  some 
rough  weather,  but,  Jim,  I'll  be  hanged  if 
I'd  like  to  have  some  of  his  recollections. 
Well,  this  girl's  father,  James  A.  Ruther- 
ford, was  in  pretty  deep  too,  and  it  came 
to  a  place  where  dad  had  to  choose  be- 
tween sticking  to  his  friend  and  saving 
himself,  so  he  got  out  and  Rutherford  did 
the  losing.  There  was  a  lot  of  bitter  feel- 
ing about  it,  in  one  way  and  another,  even 
in  Wall  Street.  Rutherford  went  insane, 
and  he's  up  in  a  sanitarium  somewhere  in 
New  York  State,  and  his  daughter  has 
been  supporting  herself  and  her  mother, 
I  suppose.  Anyway,  she's  here  for  the 
Consolidated  Electric  Company,  and  I've 
been  fooling  with  her,  over  the  railing." 

"Did  she  tell  you  all  this?"  asked 
Jim. 

"  Oh,  Lord,  no.  She  only  told  me  who 
she  was,  and  that  she'd  been  so  lonely 
here  in  Paris  that  she  was  afraid  she'd  go 
crazy,  like  her  father.  I  knew  the  rest,  as 
soon  as  she  told  me  her  father's  name. 
Great  heavens,  Jimmy,  I  went  to  one  of 
that  girl's  birthday-parties  when  I  was  a 
kid.  They  had  a  palace  of  a  house  on 
Madison  Avenue." 

"And  she  doesn't  know  who  you  are  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  doesn't.  I'll  wager  she 
would  rather  have  died  like  a  rat  in  a  gar- 
ret than  accept  a  service  from  one  of  my 
father's  family.  I  guess  that  sort  of  thing 
don't  fade  out  of  people's  minds  very 
soon." 

"  No,"  said  Jim,  slowly,  "  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  does.     What  a  strange  thing." 

"  Isn't  it  ?  "  said  Haworth.  "  Lewis 
says  she's  got  as  ugly  a  case  of  typhoid  as 
he's  everseen.  She  didn't  hit  it  far  wrong. 
She  guessed  it,  but  of  course  we  kept  her 
spirits  up.  At  least  I  did.  She  didn't 
know  anything  when  Lewis  got  there. 
She  was  consumed  with  the  idea  that  the 
French  physician  she'd  had  was  trying  to 
take  her  to  the  insane  asylum." 

Jimmy  shivered  a  litde.  "  Well."  he 
said  at  last,  "  you've  got  a  queer  situation 
to  face.     What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  There's  nothing  to  do,"  said  Haworth. 
"  Lewis  is  going  to  try  to  pull  her  through, 
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with  a  couple  of  trained  nurses.  She'll 
have  everything  she  needs." 

"  I  always  knew  she  was  a  lady — I 
mean,  you  know,  one  of  our  kind  of  peo- 
ple," said  Jimmy,  soberly.  "  That  was 
why  it  made  me  mad  to  have  you  fool 
with  her." 

"  Pshaw,"  said  Haworth,  "  I  knew  it 
too.  She  kept  me  in  my  place,  all  right, 
even  though  she  knew  perfectly  well  that 
I  was  something  besides  what  I  pre- 
tended to  be." 

Haworth  was  in  his  shabby  little  room, 
on  the  top  floor  of  a  house  on  the  Boule- 
vard de  Grenelle.  He  had  taken  the  room 
because  it  was  near  Jimmy,  and  near  that 
part  of  the  Exposition  where  they  both 
worked.  Also,  he  had  taken  it  because 
the  price  of  it  corresponded  with  his  week- 
ly salary.  Jimmy  had  prophesied  that 
Haworth  would  give  up,  and  go  home,  or 
get  a  better  paying  job,  but  nothing  of  the 
kind  happened.  Haworth  patrolled  the 
machinery  section  by  day,  and  by  night 
he  went  to  ask  after  the  sick  girl  whom  he 
had  taken  under  his  wing.  As  these  calls 
never  got  beyond  a  whispered  word  with 
her  night  nurse  at  the  door,  they  left  him 
considerable  time,  which  he  put  in  at  a 
night  clinic  in  the  poor  quarters  of  the  city. 
His  friend.  Dr.  Lewis,  helped  him  to  get 
the  work  he  wanted. 

"  I'm  seeing  life,"  he  said  casually  to 
Jimmy,  as  he  loafed  about  in  the  American 
section  by  day,  with  a  little  JYench  exer- 
cise book.  He  was  always  full  of  fun, 
and  never  confidential,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  one  talk  with  Jim  in  the 
cafe  when  he  first  learned  about  the  girl, 
they  had  not  had  a  single  serious  talk. 
Jim  did  not  even  know  whether  Haworth 
was  in  communication  with  his  family. 

Haworth  was  dressing  for  a  dinner,  a 
purely  social  affair,  given  by  a  Yale  man. 
As  he  stood  in  front  of  the  large  faded  mir- 
ror that  decorated  his  mantel-piece,  and 
held  the  lamp  high  to  light  himself,  he  de- 
cided that  Barrett's  evening  suit  fitted  him 
rather  well.  "I'll  have  Barrett's  tailor  let 
it  out  a  httle  at  the  waist,"  he  said,  thought- 
fully, "  and  lengthen  the  sleeves  a  trifle, 
but  from  what  I  can  see  of  the  coat-tails 
they're  immense." 

While  he  was  turning  himself  from  side 
to  side,  Jimmy  entered.      He,  too,  was  in 


evening  dress,  ready  to  go  to  the  dinner 
with  Haworth  and  Barrett,  but  there  was 
a  strange  look  on  his  face,  and  as  he  came 
in  and  Haworth  gave  him  a  friendly  hello 
over  his  shoulder,  Jimmy  cleared  his  throat. 

"  I've  got  some  bad  news  for  you,''  he 
said. 

Haworth  swung  round  quickly,  the  lamp 
still  held  high  above  his  head.  "  Not  Miss 
Rutherford  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Jim,  hesitatingly,  "  worse 
than  that,  I'm  afraid.  There  may  be  a 
mistake,  but  the  Tunes  has  just  gotten  a 
cable  that  your  father — that  your  father's 
killed.  Someone  threw  dynamite,"  he 
added,  in  a  helpless  way.  "  I  met  White, 
and  he  told  me.  Happened  this  after- 
noon, about  four  o'clock,  in  his  office  on 
Wall  Street.  Perhaps  he's  only  badly 
hurt."  Jimmy  kept  adding  things  in  a  sort 
of  broken,  disjointed  way,  as  if  he  were 
afraid  something  might  happen  to  Ha- 
worth if  he  told  him  everything  at  once. 
Haworth  still  stood  looking  at  him,  with 
the  light  lifted.  There  was  an  awed 
look  on  Haworth's  face. 

At  last  he  remembered  the  lamp,  and 
put  it  on  the  mantel-piece.  "  I'll  cable 
home,"  he  said.  Then  he  looked  at  Jim- 
my again,  with  that  strange  look  in  his 
face.  "  Think  of  it,  Jim,"  he  said,  under 
his  breath,  "  they  don't  know  where  I  am. 
They're  in  trouble,  and  they  don't  know 
where  I  am." 

As  he  went  down  with  Jim  into  the 
street  to  find  a  cable  office,  he  repeated 
that  once.  It  seemed  to  be  the  thing  that 
he  could  not  get  away  from — they  were 
in  trouble  and  they  did  not  know  where 
to  reach  him.  Jim  said  nothing.  They 
were  obliged  to  cross  half  the  city  to  get  to 
a  cable  office,  and  when  Haworth  had  sent 
his  message  there  was  nothing  to  do  but 
wait  for  an  answer.  They  sent  their  ex- 
cuses to  the  chairman  of  the  dinner,  and 
sat  in  a  cafe  or  walked  and  waited. 

"  I  wonder,"  he  said  once,  "  who  it  was 
that  threw  the  thing  ?  " 

"  Some  anarchist,  I  suppose,"  Jim  an- 
swered, "  or  a  lunatic." 

"  Suppose — her  father  ?  " 

"  Impossible,"  said  Jimmy,  but  some- 
how neither  of  them  could  say  anything 
more  about  it.  They  walked  back  and 
forth  under  the  trees  that  lined  the  wide 
side-walk,  past  the  brilliant  cafes  of  the 
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fashionable  quarter,  passing  people  going 
to  the  theatres.  Everything  was  brilliant, 
gay,  I'arisian. 

"  It  takes  a  good  six  days,"  Haworth 
said,  breaking  the  long  silence.  He  was 
simply  thinking  aloud. 

"  You  can  catch  the  Teutonic,  if  you 
go  to  London  to-morrow  morning,"  said 
Jim. 

"  I'll  have  to  get  hold  of  some  money 
to-night.  AN'ouldn't  it  be  strange  if  no 
one  we  know  happened  to  have  much  on 
him?  " 

"  We'll  be  able  to  get  it.  McClean 
had  six  or  seven  hundred  francs  in  his 
pocket  to-day.  That  will  be  easy  enough," 
said  Jim. 

They  walked  on  and  on.  "  I  suppose 
it  will  be  three  hours  before  we  get  the 
answer,"  said  Haworth. 

"  I  don't  believe  that,"  said  Jim. 

Haworth  was  silent  awhile.  Then  he 
said,  slowly  :  "  When  I  think  of  what  it 
upsets,  if  it's  true — when  I  think  how  far 
it  reaches — it  is  terrifying,  Jim.  It's  not 
just  us;  it's  Wall  Street;  it's  thousands 
of  people.  Isn't  it  strange  ?  And  it's 
just  one  man.  And  he  started  out  a  poor 
man." 

"  But  a  man  like  that  has  things  in 
shape  so  that  his  own  individual  part  is 
not  greatly  felt,"  said  Jim,  vaguely  re- 
membering something  that  he  had  heard. 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  that  way  with 
father,"  said  Haworth.  "  But  I  don't 
know.  .A.  child  knows  more  than  I  do 
about  the  governor's  affairs.  I  never 
came  in  contact  with  him,  except  to  ask 
him  for  money."  There  was  a  bitter  note 
in  his  voice. 

"You  couldn't  help  that,"  said  Jim. 
"  It  came  out  of  the  way  you  lived." 

'*  I  was  always  being  sent  away  to 
school,  or  to  the  tailor's,  or  away  on  vaca- 
tions— military  school,  Amherst,  Cornell, 
Williams,  Yale.  Always  fired.  If  there 
was  ever  the  devil  of  a  fellow  to  raise,  it 
was  I.     And  I  had  everything." 

"  You  were  always  dead  square,  Mug. 
You  can't  reproach  yourself  on  that 
score." 

"I'm  glad,"  Haworth  said,  slowly, 
"  that  this  came  when  I've  been  behaving 
decently.  It  don't  seem  so  like  a  sort 
of  ghastly  moral,  you  know.  I've  been 
working  awfully  hard.      Lewis  has  given 


me  the  chance,  and  I've  made  the  most 
of  it.  I'm  glad  no  one  can  say  I  came 
over  to  Paris  to  go  to  the  devil,  but  I  sup- 
pose that's  what  dad  thought  I'd  done." 

"  He  probably  knows,  now,"  said  Jim. 
•  They  walked  up  and  down,  going  al- 
ways farther  as  they  realized  that  they 
could  not  expect  to  hear  for  an  hour  more, 
and  there  was  no  further  speech  between 
them.  Deep  in  both  of  their  hearts  was 
a  strange  unworded  awe  of  its  being  the 
man  who  had  brought  ruin  as  often  as  he 
had  brought  success  to  those  whom  his 
great  power  held  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  that  was  gone  to  his  account.  They 
crossed  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  went 
up  the  silent  avenue  of  the  Champs  Ely- 
sees.  Only  an  occasional  carriage  passed 
them,  taking  someone  to  a  party  or  some- 
one else  home.  Along  either  side  the 
electric  lights  stretched  in  a  vanishing  line, 
clear  to  where  I'Etoile  lifted  its  gray  door- 
way against  the  sky. 

"  When  I  go  up  the  Champs  Elysees 
at  night,"  said  Haworth,  "  I  always  hav'e 
a  feeling  that  there  is  something  ghostly 
on  beyond  that  archway.  I  suppose  it's 
because  beyond  that  it's  called  1' Avenue 
de  la  (irande  Armee.  Doesn't  it  give  you 
a  weird  feeling?" 

"  Do  you  think  the  spirit  of  Napoleon 
hovers  over  I'fitoile  at  night,  and  that 
I'Avenue  de  la  Crande  Armee  is  filled 
with  troops  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Haworth.  "  I'll  take  you 
up  there  some  night  and  let  you  listen  to 
the  thundering  of  horses'  hoofs." 

They  both  laughed  a  httle.  They 
were  under  a  terrible  tension  of  suspense 
— constrained  in  each  other's  company, 
and  unwilling  to  be  alone. 

"  A  man  like  the  governor  is  something 
like  Napoleon."  said  Haworth. 

"  Very  much,"  said  Jim. 

"  It's  fated  that  he  must  bring  trouble, 
just  as  it  is  fated  that  he  must  bring  great 
success  and  prosperity,  and  wield  an  in- 
fluence most  men  never  dream  of.  Think 
of  the  colossal  thoughts  a  man  like  that 
must  have,  when  he  lies  awake  at  night ! 
And  what  simple,  human  ones ! "  He 
broke  off  and  laughed  again.  "  I  remem- 
ber one  night  I  came  home  pretty  late, 
and  I  was  hungry,  and  I  sneaked  into  the 
dining-room  to  see  if  the  servants  had  left 
anything  for  me  on  the  side-board,  and  I 
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ran  right  into  him.  He  had  turned  on 
the  electric  hght,  and  he  was  prowling 
around  to  find  something  to  eat  for  him- 
self. I  was  deadly  afraid  I  was  in  for  it 
when  he  turned  and  saw  me,  but  he  only 
grinned  and  said,  'I've  left  you  a  drum* 
stick  and  some  pie.'  As  I  remembered 
his  face  afterward,  I  realized  that  he  had 
a  sort  of  quizzically  shame-faced  look, 
as  if  he  was  sort  of  apologizing  to  me  for 
stealing  my  grub.  He  knew  it  had  been 
left  for  me." 

"  How  those  things  come  back  to  a 
fellow  !  "  said  Jim. 

"  If  there  were  more  of  'em,"  said  Ha- 
worth, wistfully,  "a  fellow  would  get  by 
that  sort  of  hostile  feeling  that  there  is 
between  him  and  his  father." 

Jimmy  was  silent.  Between  him  and 
his  father  there  had  been  no  hostile  feel- 
ings worthy  of  the  name. 

"  It's  a  Httle  thing,"  said  Haworth, 
"but  do  you  know  I'm  glad  I  happened 
to  be  able  to  do  something  for  Nina 
Rutherford  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  mentioned 
her  since  Jimmy  had  told  him  of  the 
cable  message,  except  the  one  word  when 
the  possibility  of  it's  having  been  her  father 
came  to  both  their  minds  at  once  and  was 
dropped  as  too  ghastly  to  be  spoken  of. 
"If  I  go  to  London  to-morrow,  I  wish 
you  would  go  round  there  for  me  and  sort 
of  keep  an  eye  on  her." 

"  I  will,"  said  Jim.  "  How  about  the 
company  she  was  working  for  ?  " 

"  Why,  they  were  very  kind.  I  don't 
think  they  had  any  idea  she  was  seriously 
ill.  After  they  found  out,  they  were  all 
right — kept  up  her  salary  and  all  that. 
But  she  might  have  died,  after  she  sent 
them  word  that  she  was  not  well  enough 
to  come  down  to  the  office,  before  they 
would  have  looked  her  up." 

Dim  and  vast  above  them,  I'Etoile 
lifted  its  open  archway  against  the  night 
sky.     The  stars  were  overhead. 

"  They  say  that  when  Victor  Hugo 
died,  it  was  all  draped  in  black,"  said 
Haworth,  looking  up  at  the  vast  dim  pile 
of  stone.  "  They  'aid  the  catafakjue  under 
the  arch,  there,  and  the  army  guarded  it 
through  the  night." 

"  How  terrible  Paris  must  be,"  said 
Jimmy,  "  when  it  puts  itself  in  mourning  ! 
It  is  so  .stately  !     It's  so  beautiful !  " 


They  turned  back  down  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

"  I  guess  there'll  be  word  for  us,"  said 
Haworth. 

"  I  guess  so,"  said  Jim. 

The  message  had  just  come,  the  clerk 
said.  Jimmy  saw  Haworth  grow  pale  as 
he  took  it  and  opened  it,  tearing  it  clum- 
sily in  his  nervousness.  His  face  changed 
and  he  handed  it  to  Jimmy  without  a 
word.      It  read : 

"  Not  seriously  hurt. — Haworth.''' 

Jimmy  looked  across  at  Haworth.  A 
sob  almost  came  into  his  throat.  It  was 
half  from  the  relief  at  having  the  suspense 
ended  and  half  a  bitter  stab  of  pain  for 
his  chum.  It  was  a  relief  beyond  words, 
and  yet  it  seemed  to  Jimmy  that  it  was 
the  cruellest  message  he  had  ever  read.  It 
was  so  short  and  curt.  It  did  not  answer 
Haworth's  long  telegram,  asking  whether 
he  should  come  home  at  once,  nor  the 
heartache  and  distress  that  had  showed  so 
plainly  in  his  message  to  his  mother. 

As  Jimmy  looked  across  at  Haworth, 
feeling  the  tears  near  his  eyes,  Haworth 
gave  his  shoulders  a  sharp  shrug  that  was 
almost  a  shiver.  Neither  of  them  made 
any  further  reference  to  the  message. 

Next  day  Haworth  was  at  his  work  as 
usual,  in  the  Exposition,  dressed  in  his 
uniform,  answering  questions  with  his  old 
cheerfulness.  No  one  but  Jim  saw  any 
change  in  him,  and  perhaps  Jim  only  fan- 
cied it.  He  hesitated  about  hanging  round 
Haworth,  for  fear  he  might  be  in  the  way, 
but  he  worried  about  him.  It  seemed  to 
•him  that  Haworth  forced  his  gayety,  that 
he  was  bitter  and  morose. 

The  summer  wore  through,  and  the  girl 
came  back  to  her  work  for  the  electric 
company.  Haworth  only  spent  a  minute 
beside  her  railing  each  day.  He  was  so 
afraid  of  seeming  to  presume  on  the  little 
he  had  been  able  to  do  for  her.  She  called 
him  doctor,  now,  with  a  laughing  emphasis 
that  had  something  like  tenderness  in  it. 
She  said  that  he  had  saved  her  life. 

"  I  have  a  plan,"  said  Haworth,  leaning 
against  the  railing.  "I'm  going  to  give 
a  dinner-party,  and  I'm  thinking  what  to 
invite." 

"  You  mean  ivhoni  to  invite." 

"  Why,  no,"  he  said,  "but  have  it  as  you 
will.  Those  nice  distinctions  of  grammar 
are  a  matter  of  college  training.     I  was 
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questioning  whether  to  invite  a  chicken  or 
rabbit.  I'd  like  to  be  sure  of  having  the 
dinner  before  I  invite  the  diners,  you  know. 
Some  people  have  it  the  other  way  about." 

"  I  see,"  she  said.  "  Then  invite  a  rab- 
bit.    It's  cheaper." 

He  looked  at  her  reproachfully.  "  But 
I  scorn  economy,"  he  said,  "  in  a  case  like 
this.  However,  if  you  like  rabbit  I  know 
where  rabbits  are  served  to  perfection  with 
a  black  dressing  like  shoe  polish."  And 
he  smacked  his  lips  reminiscently. 

"  That  must  be " 

"  It  is,"  he  interrupted,  solemnly. 
"Then  I  shall  call  for  you  at  your  house 
at  six-thirty.  You  see  I  have  to  change 
my  clothes." 

"  Did  I  say  I  was  going  ?  " 

"Why,  surely,"  he  said.  "  I'll  send  word 
to  the  rabbit  to  be  prepared."  He  went 
off  as  he  spoke. 

"  Jim,"  he  said,  "  we're  going  out  to  din- 
ner to-night,  at  Suresnes.  Want  to  come  ?  " 

"  No,  old  man.  I'll  go  some  other  time. 
It  sticks  in  my  mind  that  she'll  be  want- 
ing to  thank  you." 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  you  along 
for,  to  protect  me.  Jim,  I  feel  that  I  shall 
need  a  chaperone  to-night.  Indeed  I  do." 
Haworth's  face  was  very  earnest  and  his 
blue  eyes  had  their  most  dangerous  sweet- 
ness. 

'•  Oh,  go  chase  yourself,"  said  Jimmy, 
as  he  had  said  once  before  on  a  momen- 
tous occasion,  over  the  telephone. 

What  he  meant  this  time,  however,  was 
that  it  did  his  heart  good,  and  seemed  to 
take  a  load  off  his  shoulders,  to  see  the 
old  impudence  in  the  corners  of  Ha- 
worth's mouth  again. 

The  best  way  to  Suresnes  is  by  boat,  up 
the  Seine,  if  the  weather  is  pleasant.  Above 
the  Pont  d'Austerlitz  that  the  stone  sol- 
diers guard,  above  the  Pont  de  Crenelle 
where  the  bronze  liberty  holds  her  torch, 
lighting  the  low  fiat  roofs  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  in  the  Old  World,  as  her  sister  stat- 
ue lights  the  travellers  who  seek  the  New, 
in  the  busy  harbor  of  far-away  New  York. 
Suresnes  is  above  all  these.  The  city 
falls  behind  and  the  river  winds  between 
green  banks  dotted  with  restaurants  that 
have  wonderful  names  across  their  trel- 
lised  fronts.  La  Peche  Miracideuse  is  one 
of  them. 


"  Do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  " 
Haworth  said,  as  he  pointed  it  out  to  her. 
"It  means  that  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  the 
people  who  come  fishing  there  caught  any- 
thing." 

Some  of  the  restaurants  are  in  veritable 
bowers  of  vines  and  trees.  On  a  little 
island  there  is  a  house  where  a  placard 
tells  you  that  dogs  are  taken  to  board; 
and  dogs  are  for  sale  ;  both  dogs  of  luxury 
and  dogs  of  utility. 

"  Lucky  dogs,"  said  Haworth,  wistfully. 
"  Doesn't  it  sound  scrumptious,  to  be  a 
dog  of  luxury  ?  Think  how  they  must 
look  down  on  the  dogs  of  utihty  who  board 
there.  I  wonder  if  they  have  a  second 
table." 

"  I've  only  one  complaint  against  these 
river-boats,"  he  went  on,  as  they  neared 
one  of  the  landings.  "  Every  time  they 
come  to  a  landing  they  ring  a  dinner-bell, 
and  yet  they  never  have  anything  to  eat 
when  you  get  there." 

"They  will,  for  us,  at  Suresnes." 

"  That's  so,"  he  said.  "  I  hope  the  rab- 
bit received  my  message." 

But  when  they  had  chmbed  the  long, 
dusty  hill  that  leads  to  the  Chaumiere  dii 
Pere  Lapin,  no  one  was  expecting  them 
but  the  sunset.  It  had  lingered  beyond 
its  usual  hour  to  tinge  the  world  with  hope. 

Haworth  had  his  head  in  at  the  grape- 
vine door  of  Phe  Lapiii' s.  He  drew  it 
out  again  to  tell  the  girl  to  say  for  him 
that  they  had  come  all  the  way  from  Paris 
for  a  rabbit,  and  could  not  return  hungry ; 
that  it  was  too  far ;  that  they  would  be  back 
in  an  hour  without  fail. 

Then  they  went  up  the  hill  again,  to  the 
edge  of  the  Mont  Valerien,  to  sit  on  the 
parapet,  and  keep  their  engagement  with 
the  sunset.  "  I  hope,"  he  said,  gravely, 
"that  you  won't  be  hungry,  after  my  bring- 
ing you  up  to  see  such  a  sunset  as  this." 

The  girl  smiled  a  little  wearily.  The 
walk  had  been  almost  too  much  for  her 
strength.  "  I  wonder  where  that  road 
goes,"  she  said,  looking  clear  to  the  hori- 
zon, along  a  straight,  white  ribbon  of  road 
so  far  below  them  and  stretching  so  far 
away  that  it  seemed  to  cross  the  world. 

"  To  Rome,  of  course."  But  he  tossed 
a  pebble  into  space  with  an  impatient 
gesture,  as  if  he  were  tired  of  empty 
speeches. 

"  I  wish  you  were  well  and  strong,"  he 
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said.  "  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  lot  of 
trouble." 

"  How  nice  of  you.!  " 

*'  Isn't  it  ?  I'm  proverbially  nice  to 
the  people  I  like." 

He  let  a  handful  of  pebbles  drop  out 
of  his  hand.  "  If  you  had  not  come  with 
me  this  evening  I  should  have  committed 
suicide,"  he  said,  simply. 

"  I'm  glad  I  came." 

"You  think  I'm  joking,"  he  said,  with 
a  queer  note  in  his  voice.  "  I  never  was 
more  in  earnest  in  my  Ufe.  I've  had  more 
than  I  could  bear,  lately." 

She  put  her  hand  out  to  him.  She  did 
not  say  anything.  He  was  lying  propped 
on  one  elbow,  but  after  he  had  held  her 
hand  a  moment  he  put  his  head  down  on 
his  arm  and  sobbed.  She  laid  her  hand 
softly  on  his  hair,  but  still  she  did  not 
speak.  The  tears  stood  in  her  own  eyes, 
from  hearing  him  sob.  After  a -little  he 
sat  up. 

"  I'm  a  brute,"  he  said.  "  I  brought 
you  out  here  to  cheer  you  up." 

"  You've  done  that  so  many  times,"  she 
said.  "It  was  my  turn.  If  I  knew  how 
to  help  you " 

"  You  do,"  he  said.  "  You  don't  fuss 
and  ask  questions.  One  would  think  that 
having  a  man  cry  around  you  was  an 
every-day  occurrence." 

"I  know  all  about  suffering."  she  said. 

"Jim's  a  regular  trump,"  Haworth 
went  on,  "  but  he's  an  old  maid,  and, 
poor  fellow,  he  usually  says  the  wrong 
thing." 

"  That's  just  your  feeling." 

"I  suppose  so.  I'd  criticise  a  saint. 
I'm  all  raw,  inside,  like  an  open  wound, 
and  he's  the  antiseptic  dressing." 

"  How  white  and  still  the  road  looks," 
she  said,  "  now  that  the  light  has  gone. 
If  one's  own  way  were  always  as  clear  as 
that,  how  easy  it  would  all  be." 

"Nina?"  he  began.  He  used  the 
name  a  little  hesitantly,  as  it  were  ex- 
perimentally, and  then  he  explained,  "  I 
used  to,  you  know." 

"  To  what  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Call  vou  Nina." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  When  I  came  to  your  birthday-party, 
on  Madison  Avenue." 

He  almost  held  his  breath  as  he  said  it. 

"  Did  you  ?  "  she  said.     "  There  were 


so  many  at  my  birthday-parties  in  those 
days." 

He  looked  off  a  little  grimly  into  the 
dusk.  "  I've  always  attended  my  birth- 
days alone,"  he  said.  "  My  family  didn't 
go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing.  I  suppose 
that  is  why  I  have  always  remembered 
yours.  I  envied  you.  You  were  very 
pretty  that  day.  You  had  on  a  blue  dress 
with  a  sash,  and  your  hair  down." 

"  I  usually  had  my  hair  down,  didn't 
I  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  only  saw  you  that 
once." 

"  I  remember  now,"  she  said.  "  Your 
father  and  mine  had  interests  together." 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

She  sighed  and  there  was  silence  a 
moment.  Then  she  said,  "  You've  re- 
quited all  that.  I  wrote  Mamma  what 
you've  done  for  me." 

"  Life  isn't  long  enough  to  make  up 
for  some  things,  Nina." 

"  It's  too  short  to  bear  grudges,  boy." 

"I  am  so  bitter,"  he  said.  "I  am 
going  to  make  my  way  alone." 

"  Ah,  don't  be  bitter.  Their  hearts 
may  be  breaking  for  you  over  there,  and 
you  not  know." 

He  took  up  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

Among  the  arbors  at  Pere  Lapin's  a 
table  had  been  set  for  them  on  the  terrace 
that  overlooked  the  distant  city.  Two 
old  square  candle-lanterns  stood  at  each 
end  of  the  table.  The  girl  seated  herself 
on  one  of  the  benches,  and  Haworth  took 
the  one  opposite.  Far  away  in  the  city 
the  Eiffel  Tower  began  to  light  itself,  a 
tall  wand  of  fire  against  the  sky. 

"  I'm  going  to  work  Hke  the  mischief," 
he  said.  "  I'll  show  these  French  medi- 
cal students  a  thing  or  two.  I'm  glad  I 
came  over.  I  beHeve  I'll  write  to  the 
governor  and  tell  him  that  I've  kept 
straight  for  six  months,  and  that  the  habit 
is  fixed.  Do  you  think  the  sliock  will 
kill  him  ?  " 

"  You  could  put  it  on  his  tombstone 
that  he  died  happy." 

He  handed  her  a  plate  of  soup.  "  Yes," 
he  said,  soberly,  "  I  believe  I  could." 


Jimmy  was  talking  to  a  customer,  the 
next  day,  when  Haworth  hunted  him  up, 
and   Haworth   had  to    loaf   around    and 
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wait.  Finally  he  saw  the  customer  go 
away. 

"  Sell  any  machines,  Jim?" 

"  Oh,  Lord,  no.  That  man's  only  an 
agent  for  a  rubber  stamp." 

"  And  I've  been  waiting  to  talk  to  you  ! " 
howled  Haworth,  in  disgust.  "  We  went 
to  Suresnes.     She  likes  iw/,  Jim." 

Jimmy  could  not  think  of  any  appro- 
priate speech  to  make,  but  he  looked 
pleased,  and  that  was  all  that  Haworth 
asked. 

"  I  wrote  to  the  governor  to-day. 
Gave  a  clean  bill  of  health." 

"  I'm  glad.  That's  the  first  glimmering 
of  sense  you've  shown,"  said  Jim.  "Are 
you  going  to  try  for  another  job  ?" 

"  No,  I'm  not  proud.  I'll  hold  on  to 
what  I've  got  till  the  Exposition's  over, 
and  then  I'll  see." 

"  You're  game,  anyhow.  You  always 
were,"  said  Jim,  looking  on  him  with  a 
peculiar  fondness. 


"  What  do  you  bet,"  said  Haworth, 
looking  pensively  at  his  feet,  "  that  I'm 
engaged  to  her  before  the  Exposition's 
over?  " 

"  What's  the  use  betting  on  a  dead 
certainty  ?  " 

"That's  so,"  said  Haworth,  "  I  hadn't 
looked  at  it  that  way."  And  he  went  oflf 
to  patrol  his  beat,  whisthng  a  bar  of  'Just 
One  Girl,'  and  there  was  a  reassuring  light 
in  his  blue  eyes  and  a  ciirve  about  his  lips. 
And  deep  down  in  his  heart  there  was  a 
strong  new  feeling  of  charity  and  peace. 
''  The  Prodigal  is  still  afar  off,"  he  said  to 
himself,  with  a  queer  little  shrug  of  his 
shoulders  under  Uncle  Sam's  uniform, 
"  but  Mug,  my  son,  I  have  a  feeling  that 
you've  come  into  your  own  again." 

Big,  clumsy  Jimmy  Whitfield  stood  in 
the  middle  of  his  machines  in  the  space 
devoted  to  the  Plainfield  cultivators,  and 
looked  after  him  wistfully.  "  There  goes 
a  man,"  he  said. 


VIOLIN-MOODS 

By  Robert  Haven  Schauffler 

To-day  the  sense  of  Spring  fills  all  my  frame 

And,  thrilling,  stirs  and  throbs  in  me  as  when 
The  sap  began  to  course  like  liquid  flame 

In   March,  in  my  old  tree-home,  far  from  men. 

And  now  my  song  grows  free  and  clear  again. 
And  full  of  vibrant,  vernal  murmuring, — 

Re-echoing  bird-notes  out  of  brake  and  fen, 
That  tell  of  youth  and  young  love  on  the  wing 
And  all  the  thousand,  joyous  mysteries  of  Spring. 


As  all  the  sensuous  body  of  the  mere 

Swerves  to  the  influent  moon  ;  as  rhyme  sways  rhyme, 
I   feel  the  bounding  pulses  of  the  year, 

In  all  the  boundless  vigor  of  her  prime, 

Beat  in  her  forest-ocean.      On  a  time 
The  warm,  rich  life  of  summer  surged   in  me. 

And  still  my  finer  spirit-senses  chime 
With  subtle  instincts  of  that  soul-less  tree 
And  all  the  mystic  power  that  moves  the  summer  sea. 
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CHARIER  XX 

Till-:    WOMAN     I.\    BLACK." 

N  the  doorway,  immediately 
behind  Bianchi  and  look- 
ing over  the  little  man's 
head,  stood  a  woman  of 
perhaps  forty  years  of  age 
in  full  evening  toilet.  About 
her  head  was  wound  a  black  lace  scarf,  and 
hanging  from  her  beautiful  shoulders,  half 
concealing  a  figure  of  marvellous  symme- 
try, was  a  long  black  cloak,  open  at  the 
throat,  trimmed  with  fur,  and  lined  with 
watermelon-pink  silk.  Tucked  in  her  hair 
was  a  red  japonica.  She  was  courtesying 
to  the  room  with  all  the  poise  and  gracious- 
ness  of  a  prima  donna  saluting  an  audien^  e. 
Oliver  sprang  for  his  coat  and  was  about 
to  cram  his  arms  into  the  sleeves,  when  slie 
cried,  waving  her  white  arms  covered  with 
bracelets,  bare  almost  to  the  shoulder : 
"  Oh,  please  don't !  I  wish  I  could  wear 
a  coat  myself,  so  that  I  could  take  it 
off  and  paint.  Oh !  the  smell  of  the  lovely 
pipes  !  It's  heavenly,  and  it's  so  like  home. 
Really,"  and  she  looked  about  her,  "this  is 
the  only  place  1  have  seen  in  America  that 
I  can  breathe  in.  I  've  heard  of  you  all  win- 
ter and  I  so  wanted  to  come.  I  would  not 
give  dear  Bianchi  any  rest  till  he  brought 
me.     Oh  !   I'm  so  glad  to  be  here." 

Oliver  and  the  others  were  still  standing, 
looking  in  amazement  at  the  newcomer. 
One  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  club  was 
that  no  woman  should  ever  darken  its 
doors,  a  law  never  broken  until  this  mo- 
ment. 

While  she  was  speaking  Bianchi  had 
stepped  back,  and  was  now  holding  the 
tips  of  the  woman's  fingers  within  his  own. 
When  she  had  finished  he  said,  with  the 
bow  of  an  impresario  introducing  a  new 
songstress: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Stone  Mugs,  I  have 
the  honor  of  presenting  you  to  the  Coun- 
tess Kovalski." 


Again  the  woman  courtesied,  sweeping 
the  floor  with  her  l)lack  velvet  skirt,  broke 
out  into  a  laugh,  handed  her  cloak  and 
scarf  to  Bianchi,  who  threw  them  over  the 
shoulders  of  the  lay  figure,  and  advanced 
toward  the  table,  Fred,  as  host,  drawing  out 
a  chair  for  her. 

"  Oh  ! — what  lovely  beginnings — "  she 
exclaimed,  waiving  the  formality  of  all 
special  introductions,  bending  over  the 
table  and  examining  the  sketches  with  her 
lorgnette.  "  Let  me  make  one.  I  studied 
two  years  with  Achenbach.  You  did  not 
know  that,  Bianchi,  did  you  ?  There  are 
so  many  things  you  do  not  know,  you 
lovely  man."  She  was  as  much  at  home 
as  if  she  had  been  there  every  evening  of 
her  life. 

Still,  with  the  same  joyous  self-contained 
air  she  settled  herself  in  Fred's  proffered 
chair,  picked  up  one  of  Jack's  brushes, 
reached  over  his  shoulder,  and  with  a 
"  please-hold-still,  thank-you,"  scooped 
up  a  httle  yellow  ochre  from  his  palette, 
and  unloaded  it  on  one  corner  of  a  tile. 
Then,  stripping  off  her  bracelets,  she  piled 
them  ia  a  heap  before  her,  selected  a 
Greek  coin  dangling  from  the  end  of  one 
of  them,  propped  it  up  on  the  table,  and 
began  work.  The  men — all  of  whom 
were  too  astonished  to  resume  their  work 
— crowded  about  her,  watching  the  play  of 
her  brush— so  masterful  in  its  technique 
that  before  the  drawing  was  finished  the 
room  broke  out  in  unrestrained  applause. 

During  all  this  time,  wliile  her  brush  was 
at  work  she  was  talking  in  German  to 
Crug,  or  in  French  to  Waller,  only  stop- 
ping to  light  a  fresh  cigarette  which  she 
took  from  a  jewelled  case  beside  her.  She 
could,  no  doubt,  have  as  easily  lapsed  into 
Russian,  Choctaw,  or  Chinese  had  there 
been  any  such  strange  people  about. 

When  the  men  had  resumed  their  cus- 
tomary seats  and  the  room  had  once  more 
settled  to  work — it  had  only  been  a  ques- 
tion of  sex  that  had  destroyed  the  equihb- 
rium,  a  question  no  longer  of  value  now 
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that  the  fair  intruder  could  really  paint — 
Oliver  bent  over  her  and  said,  in  his  most 
gallant  manner  : 

"  if  the  Countess  Kovalski  will  be  gra- 
cious enough  to  excuse  liianchi  (he  had 
never  left  her  elbow)  I  will  try  and  make 
a  Burgomaster  of  him.  Perhaps  you  will 
help  me  tie  this  around  his  neck,"  and 
he  held  out  the  white  niff.  He  had  put 
on  his  coat,  despite  her  protest. 

"What,  dear  Bianchi  in  a  ruff  !  Oh! 
how  perfectly  charming!  That's  really 
just  what  he  looks  like.  I've  always  told 
him  that  Rembrandt  ought  to  have  seen 
him.  Come,  you  sweet  man,  hold  up  your 
beautiful  Dutch  face." 

As  she  spoke  she  caught  the  ruff  from 
Oliver's  hand  and  stretched  out  her  white 
arms  toward  Bianchi. 

"  No.  I'm  not  going  to  pose  now,"  pro- 
tested the  Pole,  pushing  back  her  hands. 
"  You  can  get  me  any  time.  Take  the 
Countess,  Horn.  She'd  make  a  stunner." 
"Yes!  Yes!  Please  do,"  she  laughed, 
springing  from  her  seat  and  clapping  her 
hands  with  all  the  gayety  and  joyousness 
of  a  child  over  .some  expected  pleasure. 

Oliver  hesitated  for  an  instant,  as  he 
looked  down  into  her  eyes,  wondering 
whether  his  bmsh  could  do  justice  to  their 
depth.  Then  he  glanced  at  her  supple 
figure  and  white  skin  in  contrast  to  the 
black  velvet,  its  edge  softened  by  the  fall 
of  lace,  the  dominant,  insistent  note  of 
the  red  japonica  in  her  blue-black  hair, 
the  flesh  tones  brilliant  under  the  gas-jets. 
The  color  scheme  was  exactly  what  he  had 
been  looking  for  all  winter — black,  white, 
and  a  touch  of  red. 

"  I  have  never  been  so  honored,  Ma- 
dame. Nothing  would  give  me  greater 
pleasure,"  he  answered,  with  a  dry  smile. 
"  May  I  conduct  your  ladyship  to  the 
platform?  "  And  he  held  out  his  hand  and 
led  her  to  the  stand  facing  the  big  easel. 

Then  there  followed  a  scene  such  as 
many  of  the  Stone  Mugs  had  not  wit- 
nessed since  they  left  the  Latin  Quarter. 
The  Countess,  erect  on  the  raised  plat- 
form, stood  with  head  up  and  slightly 
turned,  the  full  glare  of  the  gas-jets  falling 
upon  her  neck  and  throat,  made  all  the 
more  brilliant  by  reason  of  the  dark  green 
walls  of  Fred's  studio  which  formed  the 
background  beliind  her.  One  arm  was 
partly  raised,  a  lighted  cigarette  between 
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the  fingers ;  the  other  was  lost  in  the  folds 
of  the  velvet  gown.  She  posed  as  naturally 
and  as  easily  as  if  she  had  done  nothing 
else  all  her  life,  and  with  a  certain  brava- 
do and  swing  that  enchanted  everybody 
in  the  room. 

One  talent  demanded  of  the  artist  mem- 
bers of  the  club  when  they  sought  admis- 
sion, and  insisted  upon  by  the  Committee, 
was  the  ability,  possessed  in  a  marked  de- 
gree by  Oliver,  of  making  a  rapid,  telling 
sketch  from  life,  and  at  night.  So  expert 
had  most  of  the  members  become  that 
many  of  their  pictures  made  under  the  gas- 
light were  as  correct  in  their  color  values 
as  work  done  in  the  day-time.  In  this 
night  work  Oliver  was  an  expert.  Most 
of  his  work  had  to  be  done  under  artificial 
light  during  the  long  years  of  his  struggle. 

The  men  —  they  were  again  on  their 
feet  —  crowded  closer,  forming  a  circle 
about  the  easel.  They  saw  that  the  sub- 
ject appealed  to  Oliver,  and  they  knew 
how  much  better  he  could  paint  when 
his  heart  was  in  his  work.  His  picture  of 
Margaret  (irant  in  the  Tam-o'-Shanter 
cap,  the  best  portrait  at  the  last  exhibition, 
had  proved  that. 

Oliver  saw  the  interest  shown  in  his 
work  and  put  himself  on  his  mettle.  He 
felt  that  not  only  his  own  reputation,  but 
the  honor  of  the  Stone  Mugs,  was  at  stake. 
He  felt,  too,  a  certain  pride  and  confidence 
in  the  sureness  of  his  touch — a  touch  that 
the  woman  he  loved  believed  in — one  she 
had  really  taught  him.  He  began  by 
blocking  in  with  a  bit  of  charcoal  the 
salient  points  of  the  composition.  Fred 
stood  on  his  left  hand  holding  a  cigar-box 
filled  with  tubes  of  color,  ready  to  un- 
screw their  tops  and  pass  them  to  Oliver 
as  he  needed  them. 

As  the  dark  background  of  greenish 
black,  under  the  vigorous  strokes  of  his 
brush,  began  to  relieve  the  flesh  tones, 
and  the  coloring  of  the  lips  and  the  japon- 
ica in  the  hair  took  their  places  in  the 
color  scheme,  a  murmur  of  applause  ran 
through  the  room.  No  such  piece  of 
night  work  had  ever  been  painted  since 
the  club  had  come  together,  and  certainly 
not  before. 

"  A  Fortuny,  by  thunder  !  "  burst  out 
Waller.  He  had  been  the  first  man  to 
recognize  Oliver's  talent  in  the  old  days 
and  had  always  felt  proud  of  it. 
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For  two  hours  Oliver  stood  before  his 
canvas,  the  Countess  resting  now  and 
then,  and  floating  over  to  the  piano,  as  Sim- 
mons had  done,  running  her  fingers  over 
its  keys,  breaking  out  into  PoHsh,  Hun- 
garian, or  French  songs  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  room.  During  these  rests  Oliver 
turned  the  picture  to  the  wall.  He  did 
not  wish  her  to  see  it  until  it  was  finished. 
He  was  trying  some  brush  tricks  that 
Madge  had  taught  him,  some  that  she 
had  learned  in  Couture's  atelier,  and  whose 
full  effect  could  only  be  recognized  in 
the  finished  work. 

When  the  last  touches  of  Oliver's  brush 
had  been  laid  on  the  canvas,  and  the 
modest  signature,  O.  H.,  as  was  the  cus- 
tom, had  been  affixed  to  its  lower  left- 
hand  corner,  he  made  a  low,  sweeping 
bow  to  the  model  and  whirled  the  easel 
in  front  of  her. 

The  cry  of  delight  that  escaped  her 
lips  was  not  only  an  expression  of  her 
pleasure,  but  it  convinced  every  man  in 
the  club  that  the  Countess's  technical 
knowledge  of  what  constituted  a  work  of 
art  equalled  her  many  other  accomplish- 
ments. She  sat  looking  at  it  with  thought- 
ful, grave  face,  and  her  whole  manner 
changed.  She  was  no  longer  the  woman 
who  had  so  charmed  the  room.  She 
was  the  connoisseur,  the  expert,  the  jury 
of  last  resort.  Oliver  watched  her  with 
absorbing  interest  as  he  sat  wiping  his 
forehead  with  his  handkerchief. 

"  Monsieur  Horn,"  she  said,  slowly, 
as  if  weighing  each  word,  "  if  you  will 
come  to  my  country  they  will  cover  you 
over  with  medals.  I  had  no  idea  anyone 
in  this  new  land  could  paint  as  you  do. 
You  are  a  master.  Permit  me.  Monsieur, 
to  make  you  my  obeisance — "  and  she 
dipped  back  on  one  foot  and  swept  the 
floor  with  her  skirts. 

Oliver  laughed,  returned  the  bow  with 
a  mock  flourish,  and  began  rolling  down 
his  shirt-cuffs.  A  thrill  quivered  through 
him,  that  thrill  only  felt  by  a  painter  when 
he  is  conscious  that  some  work  of  his 
brush  has  reached  the  high- water  mark  of 
his  abilities.  For  only  the  artist  in  him 
had  been  at  work.  What  stirred  him  was 
not  the  personality  of  the  Countess,  but 
the  harmony  of  the  lines  playing  about 
her  figure  :  the  reflected  lights  in  the 
blue-black  of  her  hair ;  the  soft  tones  of 


the  velvet  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  floor 
and  melting  into  the  walls  behind  her ; 
the  high  hghts  on  the  bare  shoulder  and 
arms  divided  by  the  severe  band  of 
black  ;  the  subdued  grays  in  the  fall  of 
lace  uniting  the  flesh  tones  and  the  bod- 
ice ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  ringing  note 
of  red  sung  by  the  japonica  tucked  in  her 
hair  and  which  found  its  only  echo  in  the 
red  of  her  lips— red  as  a  slashed  pome- 
granate with  the  white  seed-teeth  showing 
through.  The  other  half  of  her  beautiful 
self — the  half  that  lay  hidden  under  her 
soft  lashes  and  velvet  touch,  the  half  that 
could  blaze  and  scorch  and  burn  to  cin- 
ders— tliat  half  Oliver  had  never  once 
seen  nor  thought  of. 

This  may  have  been  because,  while  his 
fingers  worked  on,  his  thoughts  were  some- 
where else,  and  that  he  saw  another  face 
as  he  mixed  his  colors,  and  not  that  of 
the  siren  before  him.  Or  it  may  have 
been  that,  as  he  looked  into  the  eyes  of 
the  Countess,  he  saw  too  deeply  into  the 
whirlpool  of  passion  and  pain  which  made 
up  the  undercurrent  in  this  beautiful  wom- 
an's strange  life. 

Not  so  the  others.  Many  of  them — the 
most  serious-minded  of  men  where  wom- 
en were  concerned  —  were  fast  faUing 
under  her  spell.  Crug — who,  to  quote 
Waller,  had  drifted  into  a  state  of  mind 
bordering  on  lunacy — was  so  completely 
taken  off  his  feet  that  he  led  her  ladyship 
by  her  finger-tips  again  to  the  piano,  and, 
with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  his  eyes 
upraised,  begged  her  to  sing  for  him  some 
one  of  the  songs  of  her  native  land  and  in 
the  tongue  of  her  own  people.  This  the 
Countess  did  with  consummate  taste  and 
skill,  and  with  such  earnestness  and  force, 
throwing  her  soul  into  every  line,  that 
the  men  broke  out  in  rounds  of  applause, 
crowding  about  her  with  the  eagerness  of 
bees  around  a  hive — all  except  Waller  and 
Oliver,  who  sat  apart,  quietly  watching  her 
out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes. 

The  {)ortrait  was  forgotten  now  ;  so 
were  the  sketches  and  tiles,  and  the  work 
of  the  evening.  So  was  everything  else 
but  the  woman  who  dominated  the  room. 
She  kept  her  seat  on  the  piano-stool,  the 
centre  of  the  group,  as  a  queen  of  the  ballet 
sits  on  a  painted  throne,  flashing  her  eyes 
from  one  to  the  other,  wheeling  about  to 
dash  off  an  air  from  some  unknown  opera 
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— unknown  to  those  who  hstened — laying 
her  lighted  cigarette  on  the  music-rack  as 
she  played,  and  whirling  back  again  to  tell 
some  anecdote  of  the  composer  who  wrote 
it,  or  some  incident  connected  with  its  pro- 
duction in  Vienna  or  Warsaw  or  St.  Peters- 
burg— the  Club  echoing  her  every  whim. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
that  the  staid  and  sober-minded  Stone 
Mugs,  under  these  conditions,  c()mi)letely 
lo<>t  their  heads,  and  that  when  Oliver 
picked  up  an  empty  beer-mug,  the  symbol 
of  the  Club  used  in  all  ceremonies,  and  be- 
gan filling  it  with  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers which  he  had  written  on  slips  of  paper, 
preparatory  to  the  drawing  of  the  lottery 
for  the  picture  which  he  had  just  finished — 
every  meeting-night  a  lottery  was  drawn, 
the  lucky  winner  possessing  the  picture  of 
the  evening — Crug  and  Munson  should 
have  simultaneously  sprung  to  their  feet, 
and,  waving  their  hands  over  their  heads, 
have  proposed,  in  one  and  the  same  breath, 
that  "Our  distinguished  visitor"  should 
have  the  privilege  of  adding  her  own  name 
to  those  in  Oliver's  mug — the  picture  to  be 
her  individual  property  should  her  patro- 
nymic be  the  first  to  be  drawn  from  its  open 
mouth. 

Waller  started  to  his  feet  to  object,  and 
the  words  of  protest  were  half  out  of  his 
mouth  when  Oliver  stopped  him.  A  wom- 
an was  always  a  woman  to  Oliver,  no  mat- 
ter what  her  past  or  present  station  in  life 
might  be.  It  was  her  sex  that  kept  him 
loyal  when  any  discourtesy  was  involved. 

"  Keep  still,  old  man,"  he  whispered. 
"  They've  gone  crazy,  but  we  can't  help  it. 
Get  on  your  feet  and  vote." 

When  the  sound  of  the  "  ayes  "  adopt- 
ing Crug  and  Munson's  motion  had  died 
away,  Oliver  inscribed  her  initials  upon  a 
small  piece  of  paper,  dropped  it  in  the 
mug,  held  it  high  above  the  lady's  head, 
and  asked  her  to  reach  up  her  dainty  fin- 
gers and  pick  out  the  name  of  the  lucky 
possessor  of  "  The  Woman  in  Black,"  as 
the  picture  had  now  been  christened.  The 
white  arm  went  up,  the  jewelled  fingers  felt 
about  nervously  among  the  litde  ballots, 
and  then  the  Countess  held  up  a  twisted 
bit  of  paper. 

A  burst  of  applause  filled  the  room. 
The  scrap  of  paper  bore  the  initials  of  the 
Countess  !  The  "  Woman  in  Black  "  was 
her  property. 


But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the 
evening's  performance  was  still  to  come. 

AVhen  the  hour  of  midnight  had  arrived 
— the  hour  of  dispersal,  a  rule  rarely  bro- 
ken— she  called  to  Bianchi  and  directed 
him  to  go  out  into  the  hall  and  bring  in  her 
long  black  stockings  and  stout  shoes,  which 
she  had  taken  off  outside  Fred's  door,  and 
which  she  had  left  hanging  on  a  nail. 

I  can  see  her  now — for  I,  too,  was  lean- 
ing over  that  same  table,  Oliver  beside 
me,  watching  this  most  extraordinary  wom- 
an of  another  world,  who  had  been  the 
idol  of  almost  every  capital  in  Europe,  and 
whom  I  knew  (although  Oliver  did  not) 
had  been  quietly  conducted  out  of  some 
of  them  between  dark  and  daylight.  I  can 
see  her  now,  I  say,  sitting  on  the  stool, 
facing  the  group,  the  long,  black-silk 
stockings  that  Bianchi  had  brought  her  in 
her  hands.  I  remember  just  the  way  in 
which,  after  loosening  her  dainty,  red- 
heeled  slippers,  she  swept  aside  her  skirts, 
unfastened  her  garters,  and,  with  the  same 
unconsciousness  and  ease  with  which  she 
would  have  slipped  a  pair  of  rubbers  over 
a  pair  of  shoes,  she  drew  the  long  black 
stockings  over  her  fllesh-colored  ones,  re- 
fastening  the  garters  again,  talking  all  the 
time,  first  to  one  and  then  the  other  ; 
pausing  only  to  accentuate  some  sentence 
with  a  wave  of  her  shoe  or  stocking  or 
cigarette,  as  the  action  suited  the  words. 

That  the  group  about  her  was  com- 
posed solely  of  men  made  not  the  slight- 
est difference.  She  was  only  trying  to  save 
these  precious,  flesh-colored  silk  stockings 
that  concealed  her  white  skin  from  the 
slush  and  snow  of  the  streets.  As  to  turn- 
ing her  back  to  her  hosts  during  this  little 
change  of  toilet — that  was  the  last  thing 
that  entered  her  head.  She  would  as  soon 
have  stepped  into  a  closet  to  put  on  her 
gloves.  * 

And  then  again,  why  should  she  be 
ashamed  of  her  ankles  and  her  well- 
turned  instep  and  dainty  toes,  as  compact 
in  their  silk  covering  as  peas  in  a  pod  ! 
She  might  have  been,  perhaps,  in  some 
one  of  the  satin-lined  drawing-rooms 
around  Madison  Square  or  Irving  Place, 
but  not  here,  breathing  the  blue  smoke  of 
a  dozen  pipes  and  among  her  own  kind, 
— the  kind  she  had  known  and  loved  and 
charmed  all  her  hfe. 

After  all  it  was  but  a  question  of  econ- 
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omy.  Broadway  was  a  slough  of  mud 
and  slush,  and  neither  she  nor  Bianchi 
had  the  price  of  a  carriage  to  spare. 

Oliver  watched  her  until  the  whole 
comedy  was  complete ;  then,  picking  up  his 
wet  sketch  and  handing  it  with  the  great- 
est care  to  Bianchi,  who  was  to  conduct 
her  ladyship  to  her  lodgings,  he  placed  the 
long  black  cloak  with  the  fur-trimming 
and  watermelon-colored  silk  lining  about 
her  beautiful,  bare  shoulders,  and,  with  the 
whole  Club  following  and  waving  their 
hands  good-night,  our  young  gentleman 
bowed  her  out  and  down-stairs  with  all 
the  deference  and  respect  he  would  have 
shown  the  highest  lady  in  the  land. 

CHAPTER  XXI 

•*  MARGARET  GRANT TOP  FLOOR  " 

NE  spring  morning,  some 
time  after  the  visit  of  the 
Countess  to  the  Club  and 
the  painting  of  her  portrait 
by  Oliver  —  the  incident 
had  become  the  talk  of  the 
studios  before  the  week  was  out — OHver 
sat  in  his  own  rooms  on  the  top  floor, 
drinking  his  coffee — the  coffee  he  had 
boiled  himself.  The  janitor  had  just 
slipped  two  letters  through  a  sHt  in  the 
door.  Both  lay  on  the  floor  within  reach 
of  his  hand.  One  was  from  his  mother, 
bearing  the  postmark  of  his  native  town  ; 
the  other  was  from  a  prominent  picture 
dealer  on  Broadway,  with  a  gallery  and 
big  window  looking  out  on  the  street. 

Oliver   broke  the  seal  of  his  mother's 
letter,  and  moved   his  chair  so  that  the 
light  from  the  overhead  skyHght  would 
fall  on  its  pages. 
It  read  as  fallows  : 

"  My  Darling  Boy  :  Your  father 
goes  to  you  to-morrow.  Mr.  Cobb  was 
here  last  night  with  a  letter  from  some 
gentleman  of  means  with  whom  he  has 
been  corresponding.  They  want  to  see 
the  motor,  so  your  father  and  Nathan 
leave  on  the  early  train. 

"  This  man's  kindness  is  a  constant 
surprise  to  me.  I  have  always  thought  it 
was  he  who  prevented  the  mortgage  from 
being  foreclosed,  but  I  never  knew  until 
yesterday  that  he  had  written  his  name 


under  my  own  the  first  time  the  note  was 
to  be  renewed,  and  had  kept  it  there  ever 
since.  I  cannot  speak  of  this  to  him, 
nor  must  you,  if  you  see  him,  for  Judge 
Bowman  told  me  in  confidence.  I  am 
the  more  glad  now  that  we  have  always 
paid  the  interest  on  the  note.  The  next 
payment,  which  you  have  just  sent  me, 
due  on  the  first  of  the  month,  is  now  in 
my  bureau-drawer  ready  for  the  Bank. 

"  Whether  the  mortgage  can  ever  be 
paid  oflF  I  do  not  know,  for  the  farm  is 
ruined,  I  fear.  Mr.  Mowbray's  cousin, 
who  drove  over  last  week  to  see  what  was 
left  of  the  plantations  in  that  section, 
writes  me  that  there  is  nothing  remaining 
of  your  grandfather's  place  but  the  bare 
ground  and  the  house,  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  strange  negroes.  All  the  out- 
buildings and  fences  have  been  burned, 
and  many  of  the  beautiful  trees  cut  down 
for  firewood.  I  can  only  pray  my  Heav- 
enly Father  that  something  will  come  out 
of  this  visit  to  New  York.  It  is  our  only 
hope  now.  But  for  the  ground-rents 
which  still  come  in  every  three  months  I 
do  not  see  hoAv  we  could  have  lived. 

"  Don't  lose  sight  of  your  father  for  a 
moment,  my  son.  He  is  not  well  and  gets 
easily  fatigued,  and  although  he  is  greatly 
elated  over  his  promised  success,  as  we  all 
are — and  he  certainly  deserves  to  be — I 
think  you  will  see  a  gi'eat  change  in  him 
these  last  few  months.  I  would  not  have 
consented  to  his  going  had  not  Nathan 
gone  with  him.  Nathan  insists  upon  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  trip  ;  he  says  it  is 
only  fair  that  he  should,  as  your  father 
has  given  him  an  interest  in  the  motor.  I 
earnestly  hope  for  some  results,  for  I  shall 
have  no  peace  until  the  whole  amount  of 
the  mortgage  is  paid  back  to  the  bank 
and  you  and  Mr.  Cobb  are  released  from 
the  burden,  so  heavy  on  you,  my  boy. 

"  There  is  no  other  news  to  tell  you. 
Sue  Clayton  brought  her  boy  in  to-day. 
He  is  a  sweet  little  fellow,  and  has  Sue's 
eyes.  She  has  named  him  John  Clayton, 
after  her  father.  They  have  made  an- 
other attempt  to  find  the  Colonel's  body 
on  the  battle-field,  but  without  success. 
I  am  afraid  it  will  never  be  recovered. 

"  Lavinia  sends  her  love.  She  has  been 
much  better  lately.  Her  army  hospital 
w^ork  has  weighed  upon  her,  I  think. 
Three  years  was  too  long. 
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"  I  have  the  last  newspaper  notices  of 
your  academy  picture  pinned  on  my 
cushion,  and  I  show  them  to  everybody 
who  comes  in.  They  always  delight  me. 
You  have  had  a  hard  fight,  my  son,  but 
you  are  winning  now.  No  one  rejoices 
more  than  I  do  in  your  success.  As  you 
said  in  your  last  letter,  the  times  have 
really  changed.  They  certainly  have  for 
me.  Sorrow  and  suffering  have  made  me 
see  many  things  in  a  different  light  these 
last  few  years. 

"  Malachi  and  Hannah  are  well,  but  the 
old  man  seems  quite  feeble  at  times. 
"  Your  loving  mother, 
"Sallie   T.  Horn." 

Dear  lady,  with  your  soft  white  hair  and 
deep  brown  eyes  that  have  so  often  looked 
into  mine  !  How  dreary  were  those  long 
days  of  hate  and  misery  !  How  wise  and 
helpful  you  were  to  every  living  soul  who 
sought  your  aid,  friend  and  foe  alike.  Your 
great  heart  sheltered  them  all. 

Oliver  read  the  letter  through  and  put 
his  lips  to  the  signature.  In  all  his  life 
he  had  never  failed  to  kiss  his  mother's 
name  at  the  bottom  of  her  letters.  The 
only  difference  was  that  now  he  kissed 
them  with  an  added  reverence.  The  fact 
of  his  having  proved  himself  right  and 
her  wrong  in  the  choice  of  his  profession 
made  loyalty  with  him  the  more  tender. 

"  Dear,  dear  mother  !  "  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  You  have  had  so  much  trouble 
lately,  and  you  have  been  so  i)lucky 
through  it  all."  He  stopped,  looked 
dreamily  across  the  room,  and  added, 
with  a  sigh  :  "  But  she  has  not  said  one 
word  about  Madge ;  not  one  single  word. 
She  doesn't  answer  that  part  of  my  letter  ; 
she  doesn't  intend  to.  Then  he  opened 
the  other  communication  which  read  : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Horn  :  Please  call  here 
in  the  morning.  I  have  some  good  news 
for  you. 

"John  Snedecor." 

Oliver  turned  the  picture  dealer's  letter 
over,  peered  into  the  envelope  as  if  he 
expected  to  find  some  trace  of  the  good 
news  tucked  away  in  its  comers,  lifted 
the  tray  holding  his  frugal  breakfast,  and 
laid  it  on  the  floor  outside  his  door  ready 
for  the  janitor's  morning  round.     Then, 


picking  up  his  hat,  he  locked  his  door, 
hung  an  "  out  card  "  on  the  knob,  and, 
strolling  down-stairs,  stepped  into  the  fresh 
morning  air.  He  knew  the  dealer  well. 
He  had  placed  two  of  old  Mr.  Crocker's 
pictures  with  him — one  of  which  had 
been  sold. 

When  he  reached  Snedecor's  gallery  he 
found  the  big  window  surrounded  with  a 
crowd  gazing  intently  at  an  upright  por- 
trait in  a  glittering  gold  frame,  to  which 
was  affixed  the  imposing-looking  name- 
plate  bearing  the  inscription  : 

"  The  Woman  in  Black, 
By  Oliver  Horn." 

So  this  was  Snedecor's  good  news  ! 

Oliver  made  his  way  through  the  crowd 
and  into  the  open  door  of  the  shop — the 
shop  was  in  front,  the  gallery  in  the  rear — 
and  found  the  proprietor  leaning  over  a 
case  filled  with  artists'  supplies. 

"  Has  she  had  '\\.  framed,  Snedecor  ?" 
asked  Oliver,  with  a  light  laugh. 

"  Not  much  !  I  made  that  frame  for 
Mr.  Peter  Fish.  She  sent  it  here  for  sale, 
and  Fish  bought  it.  He's  wild  about  it. 
Says  it's  the  best  thing  since  Sully.  He 
wants  you  to  paint  his  daughter;  that's 
what  I  wanted  to  see  you  about.  Great 
card  for  you,  Mr.  Horn.  I  congratulate 
you  !  " 

Oliver  gave  a  low  whistle.  His  own 
good  fortune  was  for  the  moment  forgot- 
ten in  his  surprise  at  the  woman's  audac- 
ity. Selling  a  sketch  painted  by  one  of  the 
Club  !  one  which  had  virtually  been  given 
to  her.  "  Poor  Bianchi  !  He  does  pick  up 
the  queerest  people.  I  wonder  if  she  was 
out  of  stockings,"  he  said  half  aloud. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  worry  about  the 
Madame  ;  she  won't  suffer  for  clothes  as 
long  as  she's  got  that  pair  of  eyes  in  her 
head.  You  just  ought  to  have  seen  her 
handle  old  Fish.  It  was  beautiful.  "  But, 
see  here  now,  you  don't  want  to  make 
old  Peter  a  present  of  this  portrait  of  his 
daughter.  He's  good  for  a  thousand,  I 
tell  you.  She  got  a  cracking  price  for  that 
one,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  picture. 

Again  Oliver  laughed. 

"  A  cracking  price  ?  She  must  have 
needed  the  money  bad."  The  more  he 
thought  of  it  the  funnier  it  seemed. 

Snedecor  looked  surprised.      He   was 
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thinking  of  Fish's  order  and  the  amount 
of  his  commission.  Most  of  Oliver's  re- 
marks were  unintelligible  to  him — espec- 
ially his  reference  to  the  stockings. 

"  What  shall  1  say  to  him  ?  "  Snedecor 
asked  at  last. 

"  Oh,  nothing  in  particular.  Just  send 
him  to  my  studio.  I'll  be  in  all  to-mor- 
row morning." 

"  Well,  but  don't  you  think  you'd  better 
go  and  see  him  yourself  now  ?  He's  too 
big  a  bug  to  run  after  people.  That  kind 
of  thing  don't  come  every  day  you  know  ; 
you  might  lose  it.  Why  he  lives  right  near 
you  in  that  big  house  across  the  Square." 

"  Oh,  I  know  him  very  well,"  said 
Oliver,  nodding  his  head.  "  No,  let  him 
come  to-morrow  to  me ;  it  won't  hurt 
him  to  walk  up  three  flights  of  stairs.  I'm 
busy  to-day.  Now  I  think  of  it,  there's 
one  thing,  though,  you  c'an  tell  him,  and 
please  be  particular  about  it — there  will 
be  no  advance  over  my  regular  price.  I 
don't  care  to  compete  with  her  ladyship." 

Without  waiting  to  hear  the  dealer's 
protest  he  stepped  outside  the  shop  and 
joined  the  crowd  about  the  window,  el- 
bowing each  other  for  a  better  view  of  the 
portrait.  No  one  recognized  him.  He 
was  too  obscure  for  that.  They  might  af- 
ter this,  he  thought  with  an  exultant  throb, 
and  a  flush  of  pride  crossed  his  face. 

As  he  walked  down  Broadway  a  sense 
of  the  humor  of  the  whole  situation  came 
over  him.  Here  for  years  he  had  been 
working  day  and  night  ;  running  the 
gauntlet  of  successive'juries  and  hanging 
committees,  with  his  best  things  rejected 
or  skied  until  his  Tam-o'-Shanter  girl  made 
a  hit  ;  worrying,  hoping  against  hope, 
racking  his  brain  as  to  how  and  when  and 
where  he  would  find  the  path  which  would 
lead  him  to  commercial  success — a  dif- 
ficult task  for  one  too  })r()ud  to  beg  for 
favors  and  too  independent  to  seek 
another's  aid — and  here,  out  of  the  clear 
sky,  had  come  this  audacious  Bohemi- 
enne,  the  pet  o'f  foyer  and  studio — a 
woman  who  presented  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  contrasts  to  the  things  he  held 
most  dear  in  womankind — and  with  a 
single  stroke  had  cleared  the  way  to  suc- 
cess for  him.  And  this,  too,  not  from 
any  love  of  him  nor  his  work  nor  his 
future,  but  simply  to  settle  a  board  bill 
or  pay  for  a  bonnet. 


Again  Ohver  laughed,  this  time  so 
loudly  that  the  man  in  front  turned  and 
looked  at  him. 

•^  A  cracking  price,"  he  kept  repeating 
to  himself,  ■'  a  cracking  price,  eh?  and  out 
of  old  Peter  Fish  !  Went  fishing  for  min- 
nows and  hooked  a  whale,  and  another 
little  Fish  for  me  !  I  wonder  what  she 
baited  her  hook  with.  That  woman's  a 
genius." 

vSuddenly  he  caught  sight  of  the  sign  of 
a  Long  Island  florist  set  up  in  an  apothe- 
cary's window  between  the  big  green  and 
red  glass  globes  that  Hned  its  sides. 

Turning  on  his  heel  he  entered  the  door. 

"  Pick  me  out  a  dozen  red  japonicas," 
he  said  to  the  boy  behind  the  counter. 

Oliver  waited  until  each  short-stemmed 
blossom  was  carefully  selected,  laid  on 
its  bed  of  raw  cotton,  blanketed  with  the 
same  covering,  and  packed  in  a  paper 
box.  Then,  taking  a  card  from  his  pocket, 
he  wrote  upon  its  back  :  "  Most  grateful 
thanks  for  my  share  of  the  catch," 
slipped  it  into  an  envelope,  addressed  it 
to  ••  The  fair  Fisher,  The  Countess  Ko- 
valski,"  and,  with  a  grim  smile  on  his  face, 
kept  on  down  Broadway  toward  the  dingy 
hotel,  the  resort  of  all  the  Southerners  of 
the  time,  to  arrange  for  rooms  for  his  father 
and  Nathan  Gill. 

Having,  with  his  card  and  his  japoni- 
cas, dismissed  the  Countess  from  his 
mind,  and  to  a  certain  extent  his  obliga- 
tions, the  full  importance  of  this  new 
order  of  Peter  Fish's  began  to  take  pos- 
session of  him.  The  color  rose  in  his 
cheeks  and  an  old-time  spring  and  light- 
ness came  into  his  steps.  He  knew  that 
such  a  commission,  and  from  such  a  man, 
would  at  once  gain  for  him  a  recognition 
from  art  patrons  and  a  standing  among  the 
dealers.  Lasting  success  was  now  assured 
him  in  the  line  he  had  chosen  for  his  life's 
work.  It  only  remained  for  him  to  do 
the  best  that  was  in  him.  Better  than  all, 
it  had  come  to  him  unasked  and  without 
any  compromising  effort  on  his  own  part. 

He  knew  the  connoisseur's  collection.  It 
filled  the  large  gallery  adjoining  his  exten- 
sive home  on  Washington  Square  and  was 
not  only  the  best  in  the  city,  containing  as 
it  did  examples  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Chrome,  Sully,  and 
many  of  the  modern  French  school — 
among  them  two  fine  Courbets  and  a  Rous- 
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seau — but  it  had  lately  been  enriched  by 
one  or  more  important  American  land- 
scapes, notably  Sanford  Gifford's  "  Cats- 
kill  Gorge  "  and  Church's  "Tropics" — 
two  canvases  which  had  attracted  more 
than  usual  attention  at  the  Spring  P.xhibi- 
tion  of  the  Academy.  An  order,  there- 
fore, for  a  family  portrait  from  so  distin- 
gxiished  a  patron  not  only  gave  weight  and 
dignity  to  tlic  work  of  any  painter  he  might 
select,  but  it  would  unquestionably  influ- 
ence his  many  friends  and  acquaintances 
to  go  and  do  hkewise. 

As  Oliver  stepped  quickly  down  the 
street  the  beauty  of  the  day  made  him 
throw  back  his  shoulders  and  drink  in 
long  deep  breaths,  as  if  he  would  fill  his 
very  pores  with  its  vitality.  These  early 
spring  days  in  New  York — the  most  beau- 
tiful the  world  over ;  not  even  in  Italy 
can  one  find  better  skies — always  affected 
him  in  this  way.  There  was  a  strength- 
giving  quality  in  the  ozone,  a  brilliancy 
in  the  sunshine,  and  a  tempered  coolness 
in  the  air  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 
There  was,  too,  a  certain  picturesqueness 
in  the  sky-line  of  the  houses — a  sky-line 
fringed  with  jets  of  white  steam  from  the 
escape -pipes  of  numerous  fires  below, 
which  appealed  to  his  artistic  sense.  These 
curling  plumes  that  waved  so  triumphantly 
in  the  sparkling  morning  hght,  or  stirred 
by  the  wind,  flapped  like  milk-white  signal 
flags,  breaking  at  last  into  tatters  and 
shreds,  blurring  the  edges  of  chimney  and 
cornice,  were  a  constant  source  of  dehght 
to  the  young  painter.  He  would  often  stop 
to  watch  their  movements,  and  as  often 
determine  to  paint  them  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. They  seemed  to  express  to  him 
something  of  the  happy  freedom  of  one  re- 
leased from  pent-up  toil ;  a  freedom  longed 
for  in  his  own  heart,  and  which  had  rarely 
been  his  since  those  blessed  days  under 
Moose  Hillock,  when  he  and  Margaret 
roamed  the  woods  together. 

Still  a  third  cause  of  rejoicing — and 
this  sent  a  flutter  around  his  heart — was 
the  near  prospect  of  meeting  his  dear  old 
father,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  months  ; 
not  since  his  last  visit  home,  and  whose 
long  years  of  struggle  and  waiting  seemed 
now  to  be  so  nearly  ended. 

With  these  last  joyous  thoughts  filling 
his  mind,  he  stepped  quickly  through  the 
corridor  of  the  hotel,  approached  the  desk. 


and  had  just  given  the  names  of  his  father 
and  Nathan  to  the  clerk,  when  a  man  be- 
hind the  counter  interrupted  him  with  : 

"Just  arrived.  Got  in  this  morning. 
There  they  are  by  the  window." 

Two  quaint-looking  old  gentlemen  were 
gazing  out  upon  the  rush  of  Broadway — 
two  old  gentlemen  so  unusual  that  even 
the  habitues  of  the  place,  those  who  sat 
tilted  back  all  day  chipping  the  arms  of 
their  chairs  with  their  pen -knives,  or  sip- 
ping coundess  toddies  and  juleps,  were 
still  staring  at  them  in  undisguised  aston- 
ishment. One  —  it  was  Nathan  — wore  a 
queer  hat,  bushy,  white  hair,  and  long, 
pen-wiper  cloak.  It  was  the  same  cloak,  or 
another  just  like  it ;  the  same,  no  doubt ; 
few  new  clothes  had  been  bought  during 
the  war — and  the  other — and  this  was  his 
own  dear  father,  wore  a  buff  waistcoat, 
high  white  silk  scarf,  and  brown  frock  coat, 
with  velvet  collar.  Neither  of  them  were 
every-day  sights  around  the  corridors  of  the 
New  York  Hotel — even  among  a  collec- 
tion of  human  oddities  representing  every 
State  in  the  South. 

"  We  thought  it  best  to  take  the  night 
train,  my  son,"  said  Richard,  starting  up 
at  Oliver's  caressing  touch — he  had  put 
both  hands  on  his  father's  shoulders. 
"You  got  your  dear  mother's  letter,  of 
course.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  !  Sit 
down  here  alongside  of  us.  How  well 
you  are  looking,  my  boy,"  and  he  patted 
him  lovingly  on  the  arm.  What  a  whirl 
it  all  is  !  Nathan  and  I  have  been  here 
for  hours  ;  we  arrived  at  six  o'clock.  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  it  ?  The  people 
never  seem  to  stop  coming.  Ah  !  this  is 
the  place  for  you,  my  boy.  Everything 
is  so  alive,  so  full  of  purpose,  so  intense, 
so  dehghtful  and  inspiring  to  me.  And 
such  a  change  in  the  ten  years  since  I 
was  here." 

He  had  brought  the  motor  with  him. 
It  lay  at  the  moment  in  a  square  box  in- 
side the  office-railing.  Not  the  big  one 
that  he  had  just  perfected — that  one  was 
at  home  under  the  window  in  the  old 
shop,  in  the  back  yard  in  Kennedy  Square 
— but  a  smaller  working  model  made  of 
pine  wood,  with  glass-tumfilers  for  jars 
and  imitation  magnets  wrapped  round 
with  thread  instead  of  wire — the  whole 
unintelligible  to  the  layman,  but  perfectly 
clear  to  the  scientist.      He  had  with  him, 
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too,  packed  in  a  small  carpet-bag,  which 
lay  within  reach  of  his  hand,  all  the  pat- 
ents which  had  been  granted  him  as  the 
work  progressed — besides  a  huge  bundle 
of  papers,  such  as  legal  documents,  notices 
from  the  scientific  journals,  and  other  data 
connected  with  the  great  Horn  Galvanic 
Motor,  which  was  so  soon  to  revolutionize 
the  motive  power  of  the  world.  Tucked 
away  in  his  inside  pocket,  ready  for  in- 
stant use,  was  Amos  Cobb's  letter,  intro- 
ducing "  the  distinguished  inventor,  Mr. 
Richard  Horn,  of  Kennedy  Square,"  etc., 
etc.,  to  the  group  of  capitalists  who  were 
impatiently  waiting  his  arrival,  and  who 
were  to  furnish  the  unlimited  sums  of 
money  necessary  in  its  development — un- 
limited sums  being  ready  for  any  scheme, 
no  matter  how  chimerical,  in  the  flush 
times  through  which  the  country  was  then 
passing. 

"  I  have  succeeded  at  last,  my  boy,  as 
I  wrote  you,"  said  Richard,  with  dancing 
eyes.  "  Even  that  small  motor  at  home — 
the  one  you  know — that  one  has  a  lifting 
power  of  a  hundred  pounds.  All  that  is 
necessary  now  is  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  batteries  and  the  final  result  is  assured. 
Let  me  show  you  this  " — and,  oblivious  of 
the  many  eyes  fastened  on  him,  he  drew 
toward  him  the  black  carpet-bag  and  took 
out  a  sheet  of  paper  covered  with  red  and 
blue  Hues.  "  You  see  where  the  difTer- 
ences  are.  And  you  see  here  " — and  he 
pointed  out  the  details  with  his  thin  white 
finger^"  what  I  have  done  since  I  ex- 
plained to  you  the  new  additions.  This 
drawing,  when  carried  out,  will  result  in 
a  motor  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  ten  tons. 
Ah,  Oliver,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  great 
rehef  has  come  to  me  now  that  I  know 
my  life's  work  is  crowned  with  success." 

Nathan  was  (juite  as  happy.  Richard 
was  his  sun-god.  When  the  light  of  hope 
and  success  flashed  in  the  inventor's  quiet, 
thoughtful  face,  Nathan  basked  in  its 
warmth  and  was  radiant  in  its  glow.  He 
needed  all  the  warmth  he  could  get,  poor 
old  man.  The  cold  chill  of  the  days  of 
fear  and  pain  and  sorrow  had  well-nigh 
shrivelled  him  up  ;  he  showed  it  in  every 
line  of  his  tody.  His  shoulders  were 
much  more  bent ;  his  timid,  pipe-stem  legs 
the  more  shaky  ;  the  furrows  about  his 
face  deeper  ;  the  thin  nose  more  trans- 
parent.    All  during  the  war  he  had  liter- 


ally lived  in  Richard.  The  cry  of  the 
"  extras"  and  the  dull  tramp  of  marching 
troops,  and  the  rumbling  of  cars  laden  with 
army  supplies  had  jarred  on  his  sensitive 
ear  as  would  discordant  notes  in  a  quar- 
tette. Days  at  a  time  he  would  hide  him- 
self away  in  Richard's  workshop,  helping 
him  with  his  bellows  or  glue-pot,  or  piling 
the  coals  on  the  fire  of  his  forge.  The 
war,  while  it  lasted,  paralyzed  some  men 
to  inaction — Nathan  was  one  of  them. 

"At  last,  OHver,  at  last!"  Nathan 
whispered  to  OHver  when  Richard's  head 
was  turned  for  a  moment.  "  Nothing  now 
but  plain  sailing.  Ah  !  it's  a  great  day 
for  dear  Richard  !  I  couldn't  sleep  last 
night  on  the  train  for  thinking  of  him." 

As  Oliver  looked  down  into  Nathan's 
eyes,  glistening  with  hope  and  happiness, 
he  wondered  whether,  after  all  these  long 
years  of  waiting,  his  father's  genius  was 
really  to  be  rewarded  ?  Was  it  the  same 
old  story  of  success — one  so  often  ending 
in  defeat  and  gloom,  he  thought,  or  had 
the  problem  really  been  solved  ?  He 
knew  that  the  machine  had  stood  its  in- 
itial test  and  had  developed  a  certain  lift- 
ing power  ;  his  father's  word  assured  him 
of  that ;  but  would  it  continue  to  de- 
velop in  proportion  to  its  size  ? 

He  turned  again  toward  Richard.  The 
dear  face  was  a-light  with  a  new  certainty ; 
the  eyes  brilhant,  the  smiles  about  the  lips 
coming  and  going  like  summer  clouds 
across  the  sun.  Such  enthusiasm  was  not 
to  be  resisted.  A  fresh  hope  rose  in  the 
son's  heart.  Could  this  now  almost  as- 
sured success  of  his  fathers  help  him  with 
Madge  ?  Would  their  long  waiting  come 
any  nearer  to  being  ended  ?  Would  the 
sum  of  money  realized  be  large  enough 
to  pay  off  the  dreaded  mortgage,  and 
would  there  still  be  enough  for  the  dear 
home  and — here  his  heart  gave  another 
bound — something  over  for  Madge  and 
himself  ? 

He  knew  how  large  this  hoped-for  sum 
must  be.  His  mother's  letter  describing 
the  ruin  of  the  farm  was  not  news  to  him. 
He  had  known  also  for  years  how  worth- 
less her  own  father's  property  had  be- 
come— the  property  with  which  she  ex- 
pected to  discharge  the  bank's  note — and 
how  the  full  amount  of  the  debt  must 
eventually  be  paid.  Her  letter  had  in- 
deed  stated   the  facts  —  this  motor  was 
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now  their  only  hope  outside  the  work  of 
his  own  brush. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  his  lucky  day  had 
come.  The  first  gleam  of  light  had  been 
"this  order  of  Peter  Fish's  to  paint  his 
daughter,  and  now  here,  sitting  beside 
him,  was  his  father  with  a  letter  in  his 
pocket  from  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
New  York,  who  stood  ready  to  pay  a 
small  fortune  for  the  motor.  Then  he 
thought  of  his  mother.  What  a  delight 
it  wouUl  be  when  she  could  be  freed  from 
the  millstone  that  had  hung  around  her 
neck  for  years. 

He  must  go  and  tell  Margaret  and 
take  his  father  and  Nathan  with  him. 
Yes,  his  lucky  day  /lad  come. 

Soon  the  two  delighted  and  astonished 
old  gentlemen,  under  Oliver's  guidance, 
were  making  their  way  up  Broadway 
ostensibly  to  see  his  picture  at  Snede- 
cor's,  but  really  to  call  upon  the  distin- 
guished painter,  Margaret  Grant,  whom 
everyone  was  talking  about,  both  in  New 
York  and  in  Kennedy  Square,  for  one  of 
her  pictures  graced  Miss  Clendenning's 
boudoir  at  that  very  moment.  Our  young 
Romeo  had  waited  too  many  months  for 
someone  from  Kennedy  Square  to  see  the 
woman  he  loved,  and  now  that  the  arms 
of  his  father  and  Nathan  were  linked  in 
his  own,  and  their  legs  subject  to  his 
orders,  he  did  not  intend  to  let  many 
precious  minutes  pass  before  he  rang 
Margaret's  studio  bell. 

When  Snedecor's  window  was  reached 
Richard  stopped  short  in  amazement. 

"  Yours,  Oliver  !  Marvellous  !  Mar- 
vellous !  "  Richard  exclaimed,  when  the 
three  had  wedged  their  way  into  the  crowd 
to  see  the  better.  "  A  fine  strong  pict- 
ure, and  a  most  superb  looking  woman. 
Why,  I  had  no  idea  !  Really  !  Really  " 
— and  his  voice  trembled.  He  was  deeply 
touched.  The  strength  of  the  coloring, 
the  masterly  drawing,  the  admiring  crowd 
about  the  window,  greatly  surprised  him. 
While  he  had  been  closeted  with  his  in- 
vention, thinking  only  of  its  success  and 
bending  every  energy  for  its  completion, 
this  boy  of  his  had  become  a  master. 

"  I  didn't  do  my  full  duty  to  you,  my 
son,"  he  said,  with  a  tone  of  sadness  in 
his  voice,  when  they  had  resumed  their 
walk  up  Broadway.  "  You  lost  much 
time  in  finding  your  hfe's  work.    I  should 


have  insisted  years  ago  that  you  follow 
the  trend  of  your  genius.  Your  dear 
mother  was  not  willing  and  I  let  it  go,  but 
it  was  wrong.  From  something  she  said 
to  me  the  other  night  I  feel  sure  she  sees 
her  mistake  now,  but  I  never  mention  it 
to  her,  and  do  you  never  let  her  know  I 
told  you.  Yes  !  You  started  too  late  in 
life,  iny  boy." 

"  No,  dear  old  daddy  ;  I  started  just 
in  the  nick  of  time  and  in  the  right  way." 

How  could  he  have  thought  anything 
else  on  this  lovely  spring  morning,  with 
the  brightest  of  skies  overhead,  his  first 
important  order  within  his  grasp,  his  dear 
old  father  and  Nathan  beside  him,  and 
the  loveliest  girl  in  the  world  or  on  the 
planets  beyond  waiting  for  him  at  the 
top  of  her  studio  stairs  ! 

"  It's  most  kind  of  you  to  say  so,  but 
couldn't  you  have  learned  to  work  by  fol- 
lowing your  own  tastes  ? "  continued 
Richard,  dodging  the  people  as  he  talked. 

"  No  dad.  I  was  too  confounded  lazy 
and  too  fond  of  fun.  And  then  the  dear 
mother  wanted  me  to  go  to  work,  dad, 
and  that  was  always  enough  for  me." 

"  Oh,  my  son,  it  does  me  good  to  hear 
you  say  so  " — and  a  hght  shone  on  the 
old  gentleman's  face.  "  Yes  !  you  ahvays 
considered  your  mother.  You  can't  think 
how  she  has  suffered  during  these  terri- 
ble years.  And  she  has  borne  it  so  well, 
and  without  a  .single  murmur  of  any  kind. 
Isn't  it  fine,  my  son,  to  think  it  is  all 
over  ?  She  will  never  have  to  worry 
again — never — never.  The  motor  will 
end  all  her  troubles.  She  did  not  believe 
in  it  once,  but  she  sees  it  now." 

They  continued  on  up  Broadway,  Oli- 
ver in  the  middle,  Richard's  arm  in  his  ; 
he  hurrying  them  both  along  ;  steering 
them  across  the  streets ;  avoiding  the 
trucks  and  dragging  them  past  the  win- 
dows they  wanted  to  look  into,  with 
promises  of  plenty  of  time  for  that  to- 
morrow or  next  week.  Only  once  did  he 
allow  them  to  catch  their  breath,  and 
that  was  when  they  passed  the  big  bronze 
statue  overlooking  Union  Square,  and 
then  only  long  enough  for  the  two  to 
take  in  its  outlines  and  from  its  pedestal 
to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  little  windows  of 
Miss  Tectum's  boarding-house,  where  he 
had  spent  so  many  happy  and  unhappy 
days. 
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Soon  the  two  breathless  old  gentlemen 
and  equally  breathless  young  guide — the 
first  condition  due  to  the  state  of  the  two 
old  gentlemen's  lungs  and  the  second  due 
entirely  to  the  state  of  this  particular  young 
gentleman's  heart — stood  in  a  doorway 
just  ofif  Madison  Square,  before  a  small 
bell-pull  bearing  above  it  a  tiny  sign  read- 
ing :  "  Margaret  Grant.     Top  Floor." 

"  Miss  Grant  has  been  at  home  only  a 
few  months,"  Oliver  burst  out  as  he  rang 
the  bell  and  climbed  the  stairs.  "  Since  her 
father's  death  she  has  been  in  Paris  with 
her  mother,  her  cousin,  Higbee  Shaw  the 
sculptor,  and  her  brother  John.  A  shell 
injured  the  drum  of  his  ear,  and  while 
she  painted  he  was  under  the  care  of  a 
French  specialist.  He  is  still  there.  If 
you  think  I  can  paint  just  wait  until  you 
see  her  work.  Think,  dad  !  she  has  taken 
two  medals  in  Munich,  and  last  year  had 
honorable  mention  at  the  Salon.  You  re- 
member her  brother,  of  course,  don't  you, 
Uncle  Nat,  the  one  Malachi  hid  over  fath- 
er's shop?" 

Uncle  Nat  nodded  his  head  as  he 
toiled  up  the  steps.  He  remembered 
every  hour  of  the  hideous  nightmare. 
He  had  been  the  one  other  man  besides 
the  chief  of  poHce  to  shake  Ohver's  hand 
that  fatal  night  when  he  was  exiled  from 
Kennedy  Square. 

Mrs.  Mulligan,  in  white  apron,  a  French 
cap  on  her  head,  and  looking  as  fresh  and 
clean  as  a  trained  nurse,  opened  the  door. 
Margaret  had  looked  her  up  the  very  day 
she  landed,  and  had  placed  her  in  charge 
of  her  apartment  as  cook,  housekeeper, 
and  lady's  maid,  with  full  charge  of  the 
front  door  and  studio.  The  old  woman 
was  not  hard  to  trace  ;  she  had  followed 
the  schools  of  the  academy  from  their  old 
quarters  to  the  new  marble  building  on 
Twenty-third  Street,  and  was  again  pos- 
ing for  the  draped-life  class  and  occa- 
sionally lending  a  hand  to  the  new  janitor. 
Margaret's  life  abroad  had  taught  her  the 
secret  of  living  alone,  a  problem  easily 
solved  when  there  are  Mrs.  Mulligans  to 
be  had  for  the  asking. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Oliver,  she's  insoide.  Oh  ! 
it's  fri'nds  ye  hev  wid  ye  ! "  and  she  started 
back. 

"  Only  my  father  and  Mr.  Gill,"  and 
he  brushed  past  Mrs.  Mulligan,  parted 
the  heavy  portieres  that  divided  Madge's 


workmg  studio  from  ihe  narrow  hall, 
thrust  in  his  head  and  called  out,  in  his 
cheeriest  voice : 

"  Madge,  who  do  you  think  is  outside? 
Guess  !  Father  and  Uncle  Nat.  Just  ar- 
rived this  morning." 

Before  Margaret  could  turn  her  head  the 
two  stood  before  her :  Richard  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  his  brown  overcoat  with 
the  velvet  collar  over  his  arm — he  had 
slipped  it  off  outside — and  Nathan  close 
behind,  still  in  the  long,  pen-wiper  cloak. 

"  And  is  it  really  the  distinguished 
young  lady  of  whom  I  have  heard  so 
much  ?  "  exclaimed  Richard  with  his  most 
courtly  bow,  taking  the  girl's  outstretched 
hand  in  both  of  his.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you,  my  dear,  both  on  your  own  account 
and  on  account  of  your  brother,  whom  we 
once  sheltered.  And  how  is  he  now  ?  and 
your  dear  mother  ?  " 

To  all  of  which  Margaret  answered  in 
low  gentle  tones,  her  eyes  never  leaving 
his,  her  hand  still  fast  in  his  ;  until  he  had 
turned  to  introduce  Nathan  so  that  he 
might  pay  his  respects. 

While  Nathan  was  talking,  Richard, 
with  a  slight  bow  as  if  to  ask  her  permis- 
sion, began  making  the  tour  of  the  room, 
his  glasses  held  to  his  eyes,  examining  each 
thing  about  him  with  the  air  of  a  connois- 
seur suddenly  ushered  into  a  new  collec- 
tion of  curios. 

"Tell  me  who  this  sketch  is  by,"  he 
asked,  stopping  before  Margaret,  and 
pointing  to  a  small  Lambinet,  glowing  like 
an  opal  on  the  dull-green  wall  of  the  studio. 
"  I  so  seldom  see  good  pictures  that  a  gem 
hke  this  is  a  dehght.  By  a  Frenchman, 
too.  Ah  !  Yes,  I  see  the  subtlety  of  col- 
oring. Marvellous  people,  these  French- 
men. And  this  little  jewel  you  have  here  ? 
This  bit  of  mezzo  in  color.  With  this  I 
am  more  familiar,  for  we  have  a  good 
many  collections  of  old  prints  at  home. 
It  is,  I  think — yes — I  thought  I  could 
not  be  mistaken — it  is  a  Morland,"  and 
he  examined  it  closely,  his  nose  almost 
touching  the  glass. 

The  next  instant  he  was  by  the  win- 
dow looking  out  over  the  city,  the  smoke 
and  steam  of  a  thousand  fires  floating  over 
its  wide  expanse. 

"  Come  here,  my  son,"  he  called  to  Oli- 
ver. Look  over  that  stretch  of  energy  and 
brains.    Is  it  not  inspiring  ?    And  that  band 
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of  silver,  moving  so  quietly  and  resistlessly 
out  to  sea.  What  a  power  for  good  it  all  is, 
and  what  a  story  it  will  tell  before  the  cen- 
tury is  out." 

Margaret  was  by  his  side  as  he  spoke. 
She  had  hardly  taken  her  eyes  from  him 
since  he  entered  the  room — not  even  when 
she  was  listening  to  Nathan.  All  her  old- 
time  prejudices  and  preconceived  esti- 
mates of  Richard  were  slipping  away. 
Was  this  the  man  whom  she  used  to  think 
of  as  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  and  a  shiftless 
Southerner  ?  This  charming  old  gentleman- 
with  the  air  of  an  aristocrat  and  the  keen 
discernment  of  an  expert  ?  She  could 
hardly  believe  her  eyes. 

As  for  Oliver,  his  very  heart  was  bursting 
with  pride.  It  had  all  happened  exactly  as 
he  had  wanted  it — his  father  and  Margaret 
had  liked  each  other  from  the  very  first. 
And  then  she  had  been  so  beautiful,  too. 
Even  in  her  long  painting-apron  and  her 
hair  twisted  up  in  a  coil  on  her  head. 
And  the  little  blush  of  surprise  and  sweet- 
ness which  had  overspread  her  face  when 
they  entered,  and  Avhich  his  father  must 
have  seen,  and  the  inimitable  grace  with 
which  she  slipped  from  her  high  stool,  and 
with  a  half  courtesy  held  out  her  hand  to 
welcome  her  visitors,  and  all  with  the 
savoir  faire  and  charm  of  a  woman  of  the 
world  !  How  it  all  went  straight  to  his 
heart. 

If,  however,  he  had  ever  thought  her 
pretty  in  this  working-costume,  he  thought 
her  all  the  more  captivating  a  few  minutes 
later  in  the  little  French  jacket — all  pock- 
ets and  buttons — which  she  had  put  on 
as  soon  as  the  greetings  were  over  and 
the  tour  of  the  room  had  been  made  in 
answer  to  Richard's  delighted  questions. 

But  it  was  over  the  luncheon,  which 
Mrs.  Mulligan  had  brought  in,  that  his 
sweetheart  was  most  enchanting.  Her 
full-rounded  figure  moved  so  gracefully 
when  she  leaned  across  to  hand  someone 
a  cup,  and  the  pose  of  the  head  was  so 
delicious,  and  it  w^as  all  so  bewitching,  and 
so  exactly  as  he  wished  it,  and  so  precisely 
satisfied  his  artistic  sense.  And  he  so  loved 
to  hear  her  talk  when  she  was  the  centre 
of  a  group  like  this,  as  much  really  to 
see  the  movement  of  her  lips  and  the 
light  in  her  eyes  and  the  gracious  way  in 
which  she  moved  her  head  as  to  hear 
what  she  said. 


He  was  indeed  so  overflow-ing  with  hap- 
piness over  it  all,  and  she  was  so  beautiful 
in  his  eyes  as  she  sat  there  dispensing  the 
comforts  of  the  silver  tray,  that  he  must 
needs  pop  out  of  the  room  with  some  im- 
promptu excuse  and  disappear  into  the  ht- 
tle  den  which  held  her  desk,  that  he  might 
dash  off  a  note  which  he  tucked  under  her 
writing-pad — one  of  their  hiding-places — 
and  which  bore  the  lines  :  "  You  were 
never  so  much  my  queen  as  you  are  to- 
day, dearest,"  and  which  she  found  later 
and  covered  with  kisses  before  he  was  half 
way  down  the  block  on  his  way  back  to 
the  hotel  with  the  two  old  gentlemen. 

She  was  indeed  beautiful  as  she  sat 
there.  The  brow  was  wider  and  whiter, 
perhaps,  than  it  had  been  in  the  old  days 
under  the  bark  slant,  and  the  look  out  of 
the  eyes  a  trifle  softer,  and  with  a  certain 
tenderness  in  them — not  quite  so  defiant 
and  fearless ;  but  there  had  been  no  other 
changes.  Certainly  none  in  the  gold- 
brown  hair  that  Oliver  so  loved.  That 
was  still  her  glory,  and  was  still  heaped  up 
in  magnificent  masses,  and  with  the  same 
look  about  it  of  being  ready  to  burst  its 
bonds  and  flood  everything  with  a  river  of 
gold. 

"  Lots  of  good  news  to-day,  Madge," 
Oliver  exclaimed,  after  they  had  all  taken 
their  seats,  his  father  on  Margaret's  right, 
with  Nathan  next  (every  day  he  brought 
her  the  minutest  details  of  his  life).  "  What 
do  you  think  ?  Old  Peter  Fish  wants  me 
to  paint  his  daughter's  portrait." 

Margaret  looked  up  quickly  and  laid 
her  hand  on  his. 

"  Oh,  Ohver  !  Not  Peter  Fish  !  How 
do  you  know  ?  That's  the  best  thing  that 
has  happened  yet.  I  know  the  girl — she 
will  be  an  easy  subject ;  she's  exactly  your 
type."  There  were  still  traces  of  Brook- 
field  thrift  to  be  found  in  Margaret. 

"Just  saw  John  Snedecor.  Fish  bought 
'The  Woman  in  Black.'  He's  delighted 
with  it." 

"  Why,  I  thought  it  belonged  to  the 
Countess." 

"  So  it  did.     She  sold  it." 

"  Sold  it  !  " 

"  Yes.      Does  it  surprise  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  can't  say  that  it  does.  I  am 
glad,  though,  that  it  will  stay  in  the  coun- 
try. It's  by  far  the  best  thing  you  or  any- 
body else   has  done   this  season.     I  was 
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afraid  she  would  take  it  back  with  her. 
Poor  woman  !  She  has  had  a  hard  life, 
and  it  doesn't  seem  to  get  any  better,  from 
what  1  hear." 

"  You  know  the  original,  then,  my 
dear  ?"  asked  Richard,  holding  out  his 
second  cup  of  tea  for  another  lump  of 
sugar,  which  Margaret  in  her  excitement 
had  forgotten. 

"  1  know  of  her,"  answered  Margaret, 
as  she  dropped  it  in  ;  "  and  she  knows 
me,  but  I've  never  met  her.  She's  a  Pole, 
and  something  of  a  painter,  too.  She  stud- 
ied in  the  same  atelier  where  I  was,  but 
that  was  before  I  came  to  Paris.  Her  hus- 
band became  mixed  up  in  some  political 
conspiracy  and  was  sent  to  Siberia,  and 
she  was  put  across  the  frontier  that  same 
night.  She  is  very  popular  in  Paris  ; 
they  all  like  her,  especially  the  painters. 
There  is  nothing  against  her  except  her 
poverty."  There  could  be  nothing  against 
any  woman  in  Margaret's  eyes.  "  But  for 
her  jewels  she  would  have  had  as  hard  a 
time  to  get  on  as  the  rest  of  us.  Now  and 
then  she  parts  with  one  of  her  pearls,  and 
between  times  she  teaches  music.  You 
must  see  the  picture  Oliver  pamted  of  her 
— it  will  delight  you." 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  !  "  exclaimed  Rich- 
ard, laying  down  his  cup.  "  We  looked 
at  it  as  we  came  up.  It  is  really  a  great 
picture.  He  tells  me  it  is  the  work  of 
two  hours  and  under  gas-light." 

"  No,  not  altogether,  father.  I  had  a 
few  hours  on  it  the  next  day,"  interrupted 
Oliver. 

"  Strong,  isn't  it  ?  "  continued  Mar- 
garet, without  noticing  Oliver's  explana- 
tion. "  It  is  really  better  in  many  ways 
than  the  girl  in  a  Tam-o'-Shanter  cap — 
the  one  he  painted  of  me.  That  had 
some  of  Lely's  qualities  about  it,  espe- 
cially in  the  flesh  tones.  He  always  tells 
me  the  inspiration  to  paint  it  came  from 
an  old  picture  belonging  to  his  uncle. 
You  know  that,  of  course  ?  "  and  she 
laid  a  thin  sandwich  on  Nathan's  plate. 

"  You  mean  1  ilghman's  Lely — the  one 
in  his  house  in  Kennedy  Square  ?  Oh," 
said  Richard,  lifting  his  fingers  in  appre- 
ciation, "  I  know  every  line  of  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  T.elys  I  ever  saw,  and  to 
me  the  gem  of  Tilghman's  collection." 

"Yes;  so  Ollie  tells  me,"  continued 
Margaret.  "  Nowthispicture  of  the  Count- 


ess is  to  me  very  much  more  in  Velasquez's 
method  than  in  Lely's.  Broader  and 
stronger  and  with  a  surer  touch.  I  have 
always  told  Ollie  he  was  right  to  give  up 
landscapes.  These  two  pictures  show  it. 
There  is  really,  Mr.  Horn,  no  one  on  this 
side  of  the  water  who  is  doing  exactly  what 
Oliver  is."  She  spoke  as  if  she  was  dis- 
cussing Page  or  Huntington  or  any  other 
painter  of  the  day,  not  as  if  it  was  her 
lover.  "  Did  you  notice  how  the  lace  was 
brushed  in  and  all  that  work  about  the 
throat — especially  the  shadow  tones  ?  " 

As  to  Richard,  she  treated  him  pre- 
cisely as  if  he  was  one  of  the  guild.  His 
criticisms  of  her  own  work — for  he  had 
insisted  on  seeing  her  latest  picture  and 
had  been  even  more  enthusiastic  over  it 
than  he  had  been  over  Oliver's — and  his 
instant  appreciation  of  the  Lambinet,  con- 
vinced her,  even  before  he  had  finished  the 
tour  of  the  room,  that  the  dear  old  gentle- 
man was  as  much  at  home  in  her  atmos- 
phere as  he  was  in  that  of  his  shop  at  home 
discussing  scientific  problems  with  some 
savant. 

"  I  did,  my  dear.  It  is  quite  as  you 
say,"  answered  Richard,  with  great  ear- 
nestness. "  This  '  Woman  in  Black,'  as  he 
calls  it,  is  painted  not  only  with  sureness 
and  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
textures,  but  it  seems  to  me  he  has  the 
faculty  of  expressing  with  each  stroke  of 
his  brush,  as  an  engraver  does  with  his 
burin,  the  rounds  and  hollows  of  his  sur- 
faces. And  to  think,  too,  my  dear,"  he 
continued,  "  that  most  of  it  was  done  at 
night.  The  color  tones,  you  know  " — and 
his  manner  changed,  and  a  more  thought- 
ful expression  came  into  his  face — the  sci- 
entist was  speaking  now — "  are  most  dif- 
ficult to  manage  at  night.  The  color  scale 
undergoes  some  very  curious  changes  un- 
der artificial  light,  especially  with  a  gas 
consuming  as  much  carbon  as  our  com- 
mon carbureted  hydrogen.  The  greens, 
by  the  absorption  of  the  yellow  rays,  be- 
come the  brighter,  and  the  orange  and 
red  tones,  from  the  same  reason,  the  more 
intense,  while  the  paler  violets  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  tertiaries,  of  a  bluish  cast  lose " 

He  stopped,  as  he  caught  a  puzzled 
expression  on  her  face.  "  Oh,  what  a 
dreadful  person  I  am,"  he  exclaimed, 
rising  from  his  seat.  "  It  is  quite  inex- 
cusable in  me.     Please  forgive   me,  my 
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dear — I  was  really  thinking  aloud.  Such 
ponderous  learned  words  should  be  kept 
out  of  this  delightful  abode  of  the  Muses, 
and  then,  I  assure  you,  I  really  know  so 
little  about  it,  and  you  know  so  much." 
And  he  laughed  softly,  and  made  a  little 
bow  as  a  further  apology. 

"  No.  I  don't  know  one  thing  about 
it,  nor  does  any  other  painter  I  know,"  she 
laughed,  blowing  out  the  alcohol  lamp, 
'•  not  quite  in  the  same  way.  And  if  I 
did  I  should  want  you  to  come  every  day 
and  bring  Mr.  Gill  with  you  to  tell  me 
about  it."  Whereupon  Nathan,  replying 
that  nothing  would  give  him  more  pleas- 
ure (he  had  been  silent  most  of  the  time — 
somehow  no  one  expected  him  to  talk 
much  when  Richard  was  present),  strug- 
gled to  his  feet  at  an  almost  imperceptible 
sign  from  the  inventor,  who  suddenly  re- 
membered that  his  capitalists  were  waiting 
for  him,  pulled  his  old  cloak  about  his 
shoulders  and,  with  Richard  leading  the 
way,  they  all  four  moved  out  into  the 
hall  and  stood  in  the  open  doorway. 

When  they  reached  the  top  stair  out- 
side the  studio-door  Richard  stopped, 
took  both  of  Margaret's  hands  in  his,  and 
said,  in  his  kindest  voice  and  in  his  gravest 
and  most  thoughtful  manner,  as  he  looked 
down  into  her  face  : 

"  My  dear  Miss  Grant,  may  I  tell  you 
that  I  have  to-day  found  in  you  the  re- 
alization of  one  of  my  day  dreams.  And 
will  you  forgive  an  old  man  when  he  says 
how  proud  it  makes  him  to  know  a  woman 
who  is  brave  enough  to  live  the  life  you 
do.  You  are  the  forerunner  of  a  great 
movement,  my  dear — the  mother  of  a  new 
guild.  It  is  a  grand  and  noble  thing  for 
a  woman  to  sustain  herself  with  work  that 
she  loves" — and  the  dear  old  gentleman, 
lifting  his  hat  with  the  air  of  a  courtier,  . 
betook  himself  down-stairs  followed  by 
Nathan,  bowing  as  he  went. 

No  wonder  he  rejoiced  !  Most  of  the 
dreams  of  his  younger  days  were  coming 
true.  And  now  this  woman — the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era — the  opening  out  of  a 
new  civilization.  And  ahead  of  it  a  Na- 
tional Art  that  the  world  would  one  day 
recognize  ! 

He  tried  to  express  his  delight  to  Oliver, 
and  turned  to  find  him,  but  Oliver  was 
not  there  nor  did  he  join  his  father  for 
five  minutes  at  least.    That  young  gentle- 


man— just  as  Richard  and  Nathan  had 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  second  flight  of 
stairs — had  suddenly  remembered  some- 
thing of  the  utmost  importance  which  he 
had  left  in  the  ///;/.'■;-  room,  and  which  he 
could  not  possibly  find  until  Madge,  wait- 
ing by  the  bannister,  had  gone  back  to 
help  him  look  for  it,  and  not  then,  until 
Mrs.  Mulligan  had  left  them  both  and 
shut  the  kitchen-door  behind  her.  Yes, 
it  was  quite  five  minutes,  or  more,  before 
Oliver  clattered  down-stairs  after  his  guests, 
stopping  but  once  to  look  up  through  the 
bannisters  into  Margaret's  eyes — she  was 
leaning  over  for  the  purpose — his  open 
hand  held  up  toward  her  as  a  sign  that  it 
was  always  at  her  command. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

MR.     MUNSON'S    lost    FOIL 

ENTH  STREET,  at  seven 
o'clock  one  April  night,  for 
a  quiet,  orderly,  well  be- 
haved and  most  dignified 
street  was  disgracing  itself 
in  a  way  that  shocked  its 
inhabitants.  Cabs  driving  like  mad  were 
rattling  over  the  cobbles,  making  their 
way  toward  the  old  Studio  Building.  Po- 
licemen were  shouting  to  the  drivers  to 
keep  in  line.  Small  boys  were  darting  in 
and  out,  peering  into  the  cab  windows 
and  calling  out  to  their  fellows  :  "  Ki 
Jimmy  !  see  de  Ingin  wid  de  fedder- 
duster  on  his  head " — or,  "  Look  at  de 
pill  in  de  yaller  shirt !  My  eye,  ain't  he  a 
honey-cooler  !" 

At  the  entrance  of  the  building,  just  in- 
side the  door  where  the  crowd  was  thick- 
est, stood  two  men  in  armor  with  visors 
down — stood  so  still,  in  fact,  that  the  boys 
and  bystanders  thought  they  had  been 
borrowed  from  some  bric-a-brac  shop  un- 
til, in  an  unguarded  moment,  one  plumed 
knight  rested  his  tired  leg  with  a  rattling 
noise  that  sounded  like  a  tin-peddler  shift- 
ing his  pack  or  the  adjustment  of  a  length 
of  stovepipe. 

Behind  the  speechless  sentinels,  leading 
into  the  narrow  corridor,  stretched  a  red 
carpet  hned  by  rows  of  palms  and  ever- 
greens and  hung  about  with  Chinese  lan- 
terns.   At  the  end  of  this  carpet  opened  a 
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door  that  looked  into  a  banquet  hall  as  rich 
in  color  and  as  sumptuous  in  its  interior 
fittings  as  an  audience-chamber  of  the 
Doges  at  a  time  when  Venice  ruled  the 
world. 

The  walls  were  draped  with  Venetian 
silks  and  Spanish  velvets,  against  which 
were  placed  Moorish  plaques,  Dutch  brass 
sconces  holding  clusters  of  candles,  bar- 
baric spears,  bits  of  armor,  pairs  of  fenc- 
ing foils,  old  cabinets,  and  low,  luxurious 
divans.  Thrust  up  into  the  skylight,  its 
gaf?  festooned  with  trawl-nets,  drooped  a 
huge  sloop's  sail,  its  graceful  folds  break- 
ing the  scjuare  lines  of  the  ceiling.  All 
about,  suspended  on  long  filigree  chains, 
swung  old  church-lamps  of  brass  or  silver, 
burning  ruby  tapers. 

In  the  centre  of  this  glow  of  color  stood 
a  round  table,  its  top  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  with  covers  laid  for  fifty  guests. 
On  this  were  placed,  in  orderly  confusion, 
great  masses  of  flowers  heaped  up  in  rare 
porcelain  vases ;  silver  candelabra  bear- 
ing lighted  candles ;  old  Antwerp  brass 
holding  bon-bons  and  sweets  ;  Venetian 
flagons  filled  with  rare  wines ;  Chinese 
and  Japanese  curios  doing  service  as  ash- 
receivers  and  match-safes  ;  Delft  platters 
for  choice  dishes  ;  besides  Flemish  mugs. 
Bavarian  glasses,  George  III.  silver,  and 
the  like. 

At  the  head  of  this  sumptuous  board 
was  placed  a  chair  of  state,  upholstered 
in  red  velvet,  studded  with  brass  rosettes, 
the  corners  of  its  high  back  surmounted 
by  two  upright  gilt  ornaments.  This  was 
to  hold  the  Master  of  the  Feast,  the  pre- 
siding officer  who  was  to  govern  the 
merry  spirits  during  the  hours  of  the  revel. 
In  front  of  this  royal  chair  was  a  huge 
stone  mug  crowned  with  laurel.  This  was 
guarded  by  two  ebony  figures,  armed 
with  drawn  scimitars,  which  stood  at  each 
side  of  the  throne-seat.  From  these  guards 
of  honor  radiated  two  half-circles  of  lesser 
chairs,  one  for  each  guest — of  all  patterns 
and  periods  :  old  Spanish  altar-seats  in 
velvet,  Dutch  chairs  in  leather,  Italian 
chairs  in  mother-of-pearl  and  ivory — all 
armless  and  quite  low,  so  low  that  the 
costumed  slaves,  who  were  to  wait  on  the 
royal  guests,  could  serve  the  courses  with- 
out having  to  reach  over  their  backs. 

Moving  about  the  room,  rearranging 
the  curios  on  the  cabinets,  adding  a  bit  of 


porcelain  to  the  collection  on  the  table, 
shifting  the  lights  for  better  effect,  loung- 
ing on  the  wide  divan.s,  or  massed  about 
the  doorway  welcoming  the  new  arrivals 
as  they  entered,  were  Venetian  nobles  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
costumed  with  every  detail  correct,  even 
to  the  jewelled  daggers  that  hung  at  their 
sides,  all  genuine  and  of  the  period  ;  car- 
dinals in  red  hats  and  wonderful  chiu"ch 
robes,  the  candle-grease  of  the  altar  still 
chnging  to  their  skirts  ;  Spanish  grandees 
in  velvet  and  brocade ;  Indian  rajahs 
in  baggy  silk  trousers  and  embroidered 
waistcoats,  with  Kohinoors  flashing  from 
their  turbans — not  genuine  this  time 
but  brilliant  all  the  same  ;  Shakespeares, 
Dantes  (one  of  each),  besides  courtiers, 
nobles,  gallants,  and  gentry  of  various 
climes  and  periods. 

All  this  splendor  of  appointment,  all 
these  shaded  candles,  hanging-lamps,  Ve- 
netian glass,  antique  furniture,  rich  cos- 
tumes, Japanese  curios,  and  as.sorted  bric- 
a-brac,  were  gathered  together  and  ar- 
ranged thus  sumptuously  to  add  charm 
and  lustre  to  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Stone  Mugs  to  those  of  their  friends  most 
distinguished  in  their  several  professions 
of  art,  literature,  and  music. 

Any  banquet  the  Club  gave  was  sure  to 
be  as  unique  as  it  was  artistic.  Some- 
times it  would  be  held  in  the  hold  of  an 
abandoned  vessel  left  high  and  dry  on 
a  lonely  beach,  which,  under  the  deft 
touches  of  the  artists  of  the  Club,  would 
be  transformed  in  a  night  to  the  cabin  of 
a  buccaneer  filled  with  the  loot  of  a 
treasure  ship. 

Sometimes  a  canal  boat,  which  the 
week  before  had  been  loaded  with  lime 
or  potatoes,  would  be  scoured  out  with  a 
firehose,  its  deck  roofed  with  awnings  and 
hung  with  lanterns,  its  hatches  lined  with 
palms,  and  in  the  hold  below  a  table 
spread  of  such  surprising  beauty,  and  in 
an  interior  so  gorgeous  in  its  appointments 
that  each  guest,  as  he  descended  the  car- 
peted staircase  leading  from  the  deck 
above  to  the  carpeted  keelson  below, 
would  rub  his  eyes  wondering  whether  he 
had  been  dreaming,  and  had  suddenly 
awaked  aboard  Cleopatra's  barge. 

Again  the  Club  would  hold  a  Roman 
feast  in  one  of  Solari's  upstairs  rooms 
— the   successor   to    Riley's   of   the   old 
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days — each  man  speaking  ancient  Latin 
with  Tenth  Street  terminals,  the  servants 
dressed  in  tunics  and  sandals,  and  the 
members  in  togas.  Or  they  would  make 
a  descent  at  midnight  on  Fulton  Market 
and  have  their  tomcods  scooped  from  the 
fish-boxes  alive  and  broiled  to  their  liking 
while  they  waited  ;  or  they  would  take 
possession  of  Brown's  or  Farrish's  for 
mugs  of  ale  and  Enghsh  chops.  But  it 
was  always  one  so  different  from  any  other 
function  of  its  class  that  it  formed  the 
topic  of  the  studios  for  weeks  thereafter. 

To-night  it  was  the  humor  of  the  Club 
to  reproduce  as  closely  as  possible,  with 
the  limited  means  at  their  disposal — for 
none  of  the  Stone  Mugs  were  rolling  in 
wealth,  nor  did  these  functions  require  it — 
some  one  of  the  great  banquets  of  former 
times,  not  to  be  historically  or  chronolog- 
ically correct,  but  to  express  the  artistic 
atmosphere  of  the  occasion. 

That  there  were  certain  unavoidable 
and  easily  detected  shams  under  all  this 
glamour  of  color  and  form  did  not  lessen 
the  charm  of  the  present  function. 

Everybody,  of  course,  knew  before  the 
evening  was  over,  or  could  have  found 
out  had  he  tried,  that  the  two  knights  in 
armor  who  guarded  the  outer  entrance  to 
this  royal  chamber,  and  who  had  been 
the  target  of  the  street-rats  until  they  took 
their  places  at  the  inside  door,  were  re- 
spectively Mr.  Patrick  McGinnis,  who 
tended  the  furnace  in  the  basement  of  the 
Tenth  Street  Studio  Building,  stripped  for 
the  occasion  down  to  his  red  fiannels, 
and  Signore  Luigi  Bennelli,  his  Italian  as- 
sistant. 

Closer  inspection  of  the  two  ebony 
blackamoors,  with  drawn  scimitars,  who 
guarded  the  royal  chair  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  would  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  made  of  ebony  at  all, 
but  of  veritable  flesh  and  blood — the 
blackamoor  on  the  right  being  none  other 
than  Black  Sam,  the  bootblack  who  shined 
shoes  on  the  corner  of  the  avenue,  and 
his  bloodthirsty  pal  on  the  left  the  kinky- 
haired  porter  who  served  the  grocer  next 
door ;  the  only  '*  honest''  thing  about  either 
of  them,  to  quote  Waller,  being  the  artistic 
clothes  that  they  stood  in. 

Further  continued  investigation  would 
have  shown  that  every  one  of  the  won- 
derful things  that  made  glad  and  glorious 


the  big  scjuare  room  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  building,  from  the  brass  sconces 
on  the  walls  to  the  hanging  church  lamps, 
with  everything  that  their  lights  fell  upon, 
had  been  gathered  up  that  same  morning 
from  the  several  homes  and  studios  of  the 
members  by  old  black  J  err}',  the  official 
carman  of  the  academy,  and  had  been 
dumped  in  an  indiscriminate  heap  on  the 
floor  of  the  banquet  hall,  where  they  had 
been  disentangled  and  arranged  by  half  a 
dozen  of  the  painters  of  the  Club  ;  that 
the  table  and  table-cloth  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  Solari's ;  that  the  very  rare 
and  fragrant  old  Chianti,  the  Club's  pri- 
vate stock,  was  from  Solari's  own  cellars 
via  Duncan's,  the  grocer;  and  that  the 
dinner  itself  was  cooked  and  served  by 
that  distinguished  boniface  himself,  assist- 
ed by  half  a  dozen  of  his  own  waiters,  each 
one  wearing  an  original  Malay  costume  se- 
lected from  Stedman's  collection  and  used 
by  him  in  his  great  picture  of  the  Sepoy 
mutiny. 

Moreover,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  "Ingin"  whom  the  boys 
had  cheered  in  the  street,  and  who  was 
now  bowing  so  gravely  to  the  master  of 
ceremonies,  was  no  other  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Mr.  Thomas  Brandon  Waller, 
himself  "N.A.,  Knight  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  Pupil  of  Piloty,  etc.,  etc.  ;  "  that 
the  high-class  mandarin  in  the  sacred  yel- 
low robe  and  peacock  feather,  who  ac- 
companied him,  was  Crug  the  'cellist  ; 
that  the  bald-headed  gentleman  with  the 
pointed  beard,  who  looked  the  exact  pre- 
sentment of  the  divine  William,  was  Mun- 
son  ;  and  that  the  gay  young  gallant  in 
the  Spanish  costume  was  none  other  than 
our  Oliver.  The  other  nobles,  cavaHers, 
and  hidalgos  were  the  less  known  mem- 
bers of  the  Club,  who,  in  their  desire  to 
make  the  occasion  a  success,  had  fitted 
themselves  to  their  costumes  instead  of 
attempting  to  fit  the  costumes  to  them- 
selves, with  the  difference  that  each  man 
not  only  looked  the  character  he  assumed 
but  assumed  the  character  he  looked. 

But  n6  one,  even  the  most  knowing — 
no  student  of  costumes,  no  reader  of 
faces,  no  discerner  of  character,  no  acute 
observer  of  manners  and  times — in  glanc- 
ing over  the  motley  company  would  have 
thought  for  one  moment  that,  in  all  this 
atmosphere  of  real  unrealism,  the  two  old 
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gentlemen  who  had  just  entered  leaning 
on  Oliver's  arm — one  in  a  brown  coat 
with  high  velvet  collar  and  fluffy  silk 
scarf,  and  the  other  in  a  long,  pen-wiper 
cloak  which,  at  the  moment  was  slipping 
from  his  shoulders — were  genuine  spec- 
imens of  the  period  of  to-day  without  a 
touch  of  make-up  about  them  ;  that  their 
old-time  manners,  even  to  the  sweeping 
bows  they  both  gave  the  master  of  cere- 
monies, as  they  entered  the  royal  cham- 
ber, were  their  very  own,  part  of  their 
daily  equipment,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
gorgeous  banquet  hall,  from  the  jewelled 
rapier  belted  to  Oliver's  side,  and  which 
had  once  graced  the  collection  of  a 
prince,  down  to  the  priceless  bit  of  sat- 
suma  decorating  the  table  and  now  stuffed 
full  of  cigarettes  (the  bit  could  be  traced 
back  to  the  Ming  dynasty),  were  any 
more  veritable  or  genuine,  or  any  more 
representative  of  the  best  their  periods  af- 
forded than  these  two  (juaint  old  gentle- 
men from  Kennedy  Square. 

Had  there  been  any  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  any  one  of  these  wiseacres,  either  re- 
garding their  authenticity  or  their  quality, 
he  had  only  to  listen  to  Oliver's  presen- 
tation of  his  father  and  friend  and  to  hear 
Richard  say,  in  his  most  courteous  man- 
ner and  in  his  most  winning  voice : 

"  I  have  never  been  more  honored,  sir. 
It  was  more  than  kind  of  you  to  wish  me 
to  come.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  am 
not  your  age,  or  I  would  certainly  have 
appeared  in  a  costume  more  befitting  the 
occasion.  I  have  never  dreamed  of  so 
beautiful  a  place." 

Or  to  see  him  lift  his  hand  in  astonish- 
ment as  he  swept  his  eye  over  the  room, 
his  arm  still  resting  on  the  velvet  sleeve 
of  Oliver's  doul)let,  and  hear  him  add,  in 
a  half  whisper : 

"  Wonderful  !  Wonderful  !  Such  har- 
mony of  color  ;  such  an  exjuisite  light. 
I  am  amazed  at  the  splendor  of  it  all. 
What  Aladdin  among  you,  my  son,  held 
the  lamp  that  evoked  all  this  beauty  ?  " 

Or  still  more  convincing  would  it  have 
been  had  you  watciied  him  moving  about 
the  room,  shaking  every  man's  hand  in 
turn,  Oliver  mentioning  their  real  names 
and  their  several  (jualifications,  and  after- 
ward the  characters  they  assumed,  and 
Richard  commenting  on  each  profession 
in  a  way  (juite  his  own. 


"  A  musician,  sir,"  you  could  have 
heard  him  exclaim  as  he  grasped  Crug's 
hand,  over  which  hung  a  fall  of  antique 
lace  ;  "  I  have  loved  music  all  my  days. 
It  is  an  additional  bond  between  us,  sir. 
And  the  costume  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
your  art.  How  delightful  it  would  be,  my 
dear  sir,  if  we  could  discard  forever  the 
sombre  clothes  of  our  day  and  go  back 
to  the  velvets  and  silks  of  the  past." 

"Mr.  Stedman,  did  you  say,  my  son?" 
and  he  turned  to  Ohver.  "  You  have  cer- 
tainly mentioned  this  gentleman's  name  to 
me  before.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  he  is  one 
of  your  very  old  friends.  There  is  no  need 
of  his  telling  me  that  you  are  Gratiano.  I 
can  cjuite  understand  now  why  Jessica  lost 
her  heart." 

Or  to  see  him  turn  to  Jack  Bedford 
with  :  "  You  don't  tell  me  so  !  Mr.  John 
Bedford,  did  you  say,  Oliver  ?  Ah,  but 
we  should  not  be  strangers,  sir.  If  I  am 
right,  you  are  a  fellow-townsman  of  ours, 
and  have  already  distinguished  yourself 
in  your  profession.  Your  costume  is  espe- 
cially becoming  to  you,  sir.  What  dis- 
cernment you  have  shown.  Permit  me 
to  say,  that  with  you  the  old  adage  must 
be  reversed — this  time  the  man  makes 
the  clothes." 

The  same  adage  could  really  have  been 
applied  to  this  old  gentleman's  own  dress, 
had  he  only  known  it.  He  had  not  al- 
tered it  in  twenty  years,  even  after  it  had 
become  a  matter  of  comment  among  his 
neighbors  in  Kennedy  Square. 

"  1  always  associate  one's  clothes  with 
one's  manners,"  he  would  say,  with  a 
smile.  ''  If  they  are  good,  and  suited  to 
the  occasion,  best  not  change  them."  Na- 
than was  of  the  same  mind.  The  wide  hat, 
long,  evenly  parted  hair,  and  pen-wiper 
cloak  could  be  traced  to  these  same  old- 
fashioned  ideas.  These  idiosyncrasies  ex- 
cited no  comment  so  far  as  Nathan  was 
concerned.  He  was  always  looked  upon 
as  belonging  to  some  antediluvian  period, 
but  with  a  progressive  man  like  Richard 
the  case,  his  neighbors  thought,  might 
have  been  different. 

As  Richard  moved  about  the  room,  sa- 
luting each  one  in  turn,  the  men  in  and 
out  of  costume — the  guests  were  in  even- 
ing dress  —  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled  at  the  old  gentleman's  (juaint  ways, 
but  the  old  gentleman,  with  the  same  ease 
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of  manner  and  speech,  continued  on  cjuite 
around  the  table,  followed  closely  by 
Nathan,  who  limited  his  salutations  to  a 
timid  shake  of  the  fingers  and  tlje  leaving 
of  some  word  of  praise  or  quaint  greeting, 
that  many  of  them  remember  even  to  this 
day. 

These  introductions  over — Oliver  had 
arrived  on  the  minute — the  ceremony  of 
seating  the  guests  was  at  once  begun. 
This  ceremony  was  one  of  great  dignity, 
the  two  men-at-arms  escorting  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Feast,  the  Most  High  Pan- 
Jam,  Frederico  Stono,  N.A.,  to  his  Royal 
Chair,  guarded  by  the  immovable  black- 
amoors, the  members  and  guests  standing 
until  His  Royal  Highness  had  taken  his 
seat,  and  then  dropping  into  their  own. 
AVhen  everyone  was  in  his  place  Richard 
found  himself,  to  his  delight,  on  the  right 
of  Fred  anil  next  to  Xathan  and  Oliver — 
an  honor  accorded  to  him  because  of  his 
age  and  relationship  to  one  of  the  most 
l)opular  members  of  the  Club,  and  not  be- 
cause of  his  genius  and  attainments — 
these  latter  attributes  being  as  yet  un- 
known quantities  in  that  atmosphere.  The 
two  thus  seated  together  under  the  especial 
care  of  Oliver — a  fact  which  relieved  the 
master  of  ceremonies  of  any  further  anxi- 
ety on  their  account — were  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent left  to  themselves,  the  table  being  too 
large  for  general  conversation  except  with 
one's  neighbors. 

The  seat  in  which  he  had  been  placed 
exactly  suited  Richard's  frame  of  mind. 
\\'ith  an  occasional  word  to  Fred,  he  sat 
quite  still,  talking  now  and  then  in  low 
tones  to  Nathan,  his  eyes  taking  in  every 
detail  of  the  strange  scene. 

While  Nathan  saw  only  the  color  and 
beauty  of  it  all,  Richard's  keener  mind 
was  analyzing  the  causes  that  had  led  up 
to  such  a  gathering,  and  the  skill  and  taste 
with  which  the  banquet  had  been  carried 
out.  He  felt  assured  that  the  men  who 
could  idle  so  luxuriously,  and  whose  tech- 
nical knowledge  had  perfected  the  artis- 
tic effects  about  him,  could  also  work  at 
their  several  professions  with  equal  re- 
sults. He  was  glad  that  Oliver  had  been 
found  worthy  enough  to  be  admitted  to 
such  a  circle.  He  loved,  too,  to  hear  his 
son's  voice  and  watch  the  impression  his 
words  made  on  tlie  room.  As  the  even- 
ing wore  on,  and  he  listened  to  his  banter, 
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or  caught  the  point  of  the  jests  that  he 
parried  and  heard  his  merry  laugh,  he 
would  slip  his  hand  under  the  table  and 
pat  his  boy's  knee  Avith  loving  taps  of  ad- 
miration, prouder  of  him  than  ever.  His 
own  pleasures  so  absorbed  him  that  he 
continued  to  sit  almost  silent,  except  for  a 
word  now  and  then  to  Nathan  or  a  mono- 
syllable to  Fred. 

The  guests  who  were  near  enough  to 
observe  the  \isitors  closely  soon  began  to 
look  upon  Richard  and  Nathan  as  two 
quaint,  harmless,  exceedingly  well-bred  old 
gentlemen,  rather  provincial  in  appear- 
ance and  a  little  stilted  in  their  manners, 
who,  l)efore  the  evening  was  over,  would, 
perhaps,  become  tired  of  the  gayety,  ask  to 
be  excused,  and  betake  themselves  to  bed. 
All  of  which  would  be  an  eminently  proper 
proceeding  in  view  of  their  extreme  age 
and  general  infirmities,  old  gentlemen  of 
three  score  years  or  thereabouts  appear- 
ing more  or  less  decrepit  to  athletes  of 
five  and  twenty. 

AN'aller  was  the  only  man  who  really 
.seemed  to  take  either  of  them  seriously. 
After  a  critical  examination  of  Richard's 
head  in  clear  relief  under  the  soft  light  of 
the  candles,  he  leaned  over  to  Stedman 
and  said,  in  a  half  whisper,  nodding  tow- 
ard Richard  : 

"  Stedman,  old  man,  take  that  in  for  a 
minute.  Strong,  isn't  it  ?  Wouldn't  you 
like  to  paint  him  as  a  blessed  old  Cardinal 
in  a  red  gown  ?  See  how  fine  the  nose  is, 
and  the  forehead.  Best  head  I've  seen 
anywhere.      Something  in  that  old  fellow." 

The  dinner  went  on.  The  Malays  in 
scarlet  and  yellow  served  the  dishes  and 
pouz-ed  the  Avine  with  noiseless  regularity. 
The  men  at  arms  at  each  side  of  the  door 
rested  their  legs.  The  two  blackamoors, 
guarding  the  High  Pan-Jam's  chair,  and 
who  had  been  promised  double  pay  if 
they  kept  still  during  the  entire  evening, 
had  not  so  far  winked  an  eyelid.  Now 
and  then  a  burst  of  laughter  would  start 
from  one  end  of  the  table,  leap  from  chair 
to  chair,  and  end  in  a  deafening  roar  in 
which  the  whole  room  joined.  Each  man 
was  at  his  best.  Fred,  with  entire  gravity, 
and  with  his  sternest  and  most  High  Pan- 
Jam  expression,  told,  just  after  the  fish  was 
served,  a  story  of  a  negro  cook  at  camp  so 
true  to  hfe  and  in  so  perfect  a  dialect  that 
the  right-hand  blackamoor  doubled  him- 
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self  up  like  a  jack-knife,  much  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  those  on  the  far  side  of  the 
big  round  table,  who  up  to  that  moment 
had  firmly  believed  them  to  be  studio 
properties  with  ebony  heads  screwed  on 
bodies  of  iron  wire,  the  whole  stuffed  with 
curled  hair.  Bianchi,  who  had  come  in 
late,  clothed  in  a  Burgomaster's  costume 
and  the  identical  ruff  that  OHver  had  ex- 
pected to  paint  him  in  the  night  when  the 
Countess  took  his  place,  was  called  to  ac- 
count for  piecing  out  his  dress  with  a 
pair  of  breeches  a  century  behind  his  coat 
and  hat,  and  had  his  voice  drowned  in  a 
roar  of  protests  before  he  could  explain. 

Batterson,  the  big  baritone  of  the  Club, 
Batterson  with  the  resonant  voice,  sur- 
passed all  his  former  efforts  by  singing, 
when  the  cheese  and  salads  were  ser\ed, 
a  Bedouin  love-song,  with  such  power  and 
pathos  and  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
native  instrument  so  skilfully  handled  that 
the  room  rose  to  its  feet,  waving  napkins, 
and  the  great  Carvalho,  the  famous  tenor 
— a  guest  of  Crug's,  each  member  could 
invite  one  guest — who  was  singing  that 
week  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  left  his 
seat  and,  circling  the  table,  threw  his  arms 
about  the  singer  in  undisguised  admira- 
tion. 

When  the  cigars  and  liqueurs  had  been 
passed  around — these  last  were  poiu"ed 
from  bubble-blown  decanters  and  drunk 
from  the  little  cups  flecked  with  gold  that 
Boudoin  had  found  in  an  old  shop  in  Ra- 
venna—  the  chairs  were  wheeled  about 
or  pushed  back,  and  the  members  and 
guests  rose  from  the  table  and  drifted  to 
the  divans  lining  the  walls,  or  threw  them- 
selves into  the  easy-chairs  that  were  being 
brought  from  the  corners  by  the  waiters. 

The  piano,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
two  now  crest-fallen  and  disappointed 
blackamoors,  was  pushed  from  its  place 
against  the  wall ;  Crug's  'cello  was 
stripped  of  its  green  baize  bag  and  Sim- 
mons's  violin  case  opened  and  his  Stradi- 
varius  placed  beside  it.  The  big  table, 
bearing  the  wreck  of  the  feast,  more  cap- 
tivating even  in  its  delightful  disorder 
than  it  had  been  in  its  orderly  confusion, 
was  then,  with  the  combined  help  of  all 
the  Miilays,  moved  gently  back  against 
the  wall,  so  as  to  widen  the  space  around 
the  piano,  its  debris  left  undisturbed  by 
.special  orders  from  the  Royal  Chair,  the 


rattling  of  dishes  while  their  fun  was  in 
progress  being  one  of  the  things  which  the 
Clui)  could  not  tolerate. 

What  i^  so  fascinating,  by  the  way,  or  so 
picturescjue,  as  a  dinner-table  wrecked  by 
good  cheer  and  hospitality  ?  The  strand- 
ed, crumpled  napkins,  the  bunching  to- 
gether of  half  and  wholly  emptied  glasses, 
each  one  marking  a  period  of  content — 
the  low  candles,  wnth  half  dried  tears  still 
streaming  down  their  cheeks  (tears  of 
laughter,  of  course)  ;  the  charming  dis- 
order of  cups  on  plates  and  the  piling  up 
of  dishes  one  on  the  other — all  such  a  pro- 
test against  the  formality  of  the  begin- 
ning !  and  all  so  suggestive  of  the  lavish 
kindness  of  the  host.  A  wonderful  object- 
lesson  is  a  wrecked  dinner-table,  if  one 
cares  to  study  it. 

While  all  this  rearranging  of  the  ban- 
quet hall  was  going  on,  Simmons  was 
busying  himself  putting  a  new  bridge  under 
the  strings  of  his  vioHn.  tightening  its  bow, 
and  testing  the  condition  of  his  instru- 
ment by  that  see-saw,  harum-scarum  flour- 
ish so  common  to  all  virtuosos.  (No 
function  of  the  Club  was  ever  complete 
without  music.)  The  men  settled  them- 
selves comfortably  in  their  seats,  OHver, 
Richard,  and  Nathan  together,  the  gay 
costumes  of  the  members,  and  the  black 
coats  and  white  shirt-fronts  of  the  guests 
pre.senting  a  picture  as  rich  in  color  as  it 
was  strong  in  contrast. 

Silence  now  fell  upon  the  room,  the 
slightest  noise  when  Simmons  played 
being  an  unpardonable  sin.  The  waiters 
were  ordered  either  to  become  part  of  the 
wall  decoration  or  to  betake  themselves 
to  the  outside  hall,  or  to  the  North  Pole,  a 
suggestion  of  Waller's  when  one  of  them 
rattled  some  glasses  he  was  carrying  on  a 
tray. 

Simmons  tucked  a  handkerchief  in  the 
band  of  his  collar,  balanced  his  bow  for 
an  instant,  looked  around  the  room,  and 
asked,  in  a  modest,  obliging  way : 

"  What  shall  it  be,  fellows  ?  " 

"  Better  give  us  Bach.  The  aria  on 
the  Ci  strings,"  answered  Waller. 

"  No,  Chopin,"  cried  Fred. 

"  No,  you  wooden-head,  Bach's  aria," 
whispered  Waller.  "  Don't  you  know 
that  is  the  best  thing  he  does  ?  " 

"  Bach  it  is  then,"  answered  Simmons, 
tucking  his  instrument  under  his  chin. 
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As  the  music  filled  the  room,  Richard 
settled  himself  on  one  of  the  large  divans 
between  Nathan  and  Oliver,  his  head 
lying  back  on  the  cushions,  his  eyes  half 
closed.  If  the  table  with  its  circle  of 
thoughtful  and  merry  faces,  had  set  his 
brain  to  work,  the  tones  of  Simmons's 
violin  had  now  stirred  his  very  soul. 
Music  was  the  one  thing  in  the  world  he 
could  not  resist. 

He  had  never  heard  the  aria  better 
played.  He  had  no  idea  that  anyone 
since  Ole  Bull's  time  could  play  it  so  well. 
Really,  the  surprises  of  this  wonderful  city 
were  becoming  greater  to  him  every  hour. 
Nathan,  too,  had  caught  the  infection  as 
he  sat  with  body  bent  forward,  his  head  on 
one  side  listening  intently. 

When  the  last  note  of  Simmons's  viohn 
had  ceased  vibrating,  Richard  sprang  to 
his  feet  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  a  boy 
and  grasped  the  musician  by  the  hand. 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  really  astound  me  ! 
Vour  tone  is  most  exquisite,  and  I  must 
also  thank  you  for  the  rendering.  It  is 
one  (juite  new  to  me.  Ole  Bull  played 
it,  you  remember — excuse  me  " — and  he 
picked  up  Simmons's  violin  where  he  had 
laid  it  on  the  piano,  tucked  it  under  his 
chin,  and  there  floated  out  through  the 
room,  as  a  bird  suddenly  bursts  into  song, 
half  a  dozen  liquid  notes,  so  clear  and 
sweet  that  all  eyes  were  instantly  directed 
toward  the  quaint  old  gentleman,  who  still 
stood  with  uplifted  bow,  the  violin  in  his 
hand. 

"  Where  the  devil  did  he  learn  to  play 
like  that  ?  "  said  one  member  to  another. 
'■  Why  I  thought  he  was  an  inventor." 

The  quaint  old  gentleman  in  the  high 
collar  and  fluffy  silk  scarf,  with  the  silver- 
white  hair  and  the  sweet,  thoughtful  face, 
was  looming  up  into  pnmiiiience  ! 

"  Keep  your  toes  in  your  pumps,  gentle- 
men," said  ^Valler  under  his  breath  to 
some  men  beside  him,  at  he  sat  hunched 
up  in  the  depths  of  an  old  Spanish  arm- 
chair. He  had  not  taken  his  eyes  from 
Richard  while  the  music  went  on. 
"  We're  not  half  through  with  this  old 
fellow.  One  thing  I've  found  out,  any 
how — that's  where  this  beggar  Horn  got 
his  voice." 

Simmons  was  not  so  astounded  ;  if  he 
was  he  did  not  show  it.  He  had  recog- 
nized the  touch  of  a  musician  in  the  very 


first  note  that  came  from  the  strings,  just 
as  the  painters  of  the  Club  had  recognized 
the  artist  in  the  first  line  of  the  Countess's 
brush. 

"  Yes,  you're  right,  Mr.  Horn,"  .said 
Simmons,  as  Richard  handed  him  back 
the  instrument.  "  Now  I  come  to  think 
of  it,  1  do  remember  having  heard  Ole 
Bull  phrase  it  in  that  way  you  have.  Stop 
a  moment  ;  take  my  violin  again  and  play 
the  air.  There's  another  instrument  here 
which  I  can  use.  I  brought  it  for  one  of 
my  orchestra,  but  he  has  not  turned  up 
yet,"  and  he  opened  a  cabinet  behind 
him  and  took  out  a  violin  and  i)ow. 

Richard  laughed  as  he  again  picked 
up  Simmons's  instrument  from  the  piano 
where  he  had  laid  it. 

"What  an  extraordinary  place  this  is," 
he  said  as  he  adjusted  the  maestro's  vio- 
Hn  to  his  chin.  "  It  fills  me  with  wonder. 
Everything  you  want  seems  to  be  within 
reach  of  your  hand.  You  take  a  bare 
room  and  transform  it  into  a  dream  of 
beauty  ;  you  touch  a  spring  in  a  sixteenth 
century  cabinet,  and  out  comes  a  violin. 
Marvellous  !  Marvellous  ! "  and  he  sound- 
ed the  strings  with  his  bow.  "  And  a 
wonderful  instrument  too,"  he  contin- 
ued, as  he  tightened  one  of  his  strings, 
his  acute  ear  having  detected  a  slight  in- 
accuracy of  pitch. 

"  I'm  all  ready,  Mr.  Simmons  ;  now,  if 
you  please." 

If  the  Club  and  its  guests  had  forgotten 
the  old  gentleman  an  hour  before,  the 
old  gentleman  had  now  quite  forgotten 
them. 

He  played  simply  and  easily,  Simmons 
joining  in,  picking  out  the  accompaniment, 
entirely  unaware  that  anybody  was  listen- 
ing, as  unaware  as  he  would  have  been 
had  only  the  white-haired  mistress  been 
present,  and  perhaps  Malachi  stepping 
noiselessly  in  and  out.  When  he  ceased, 
and  the  audience  had  broken  out  into  ex- 
clamations of  delight,  he  looked  about  him 
as  if  surprised,  and  then,  suddenly  remem- 
bering the  cause  of  it  all,  said,  in  a  low, 
gende  voice,  and  with  a  pleasant  smile  : 
"  I  don't  wonder  you're  delighted,  gentle- 
men. It  is  to  me  the  most  divine  of  all 
his  creations.  There  is  only  one  Bach." 
That  his  hand  had  held  the  bow  and  that 
the  merit  of  its  expression  lay  with  him, 
never  seemed  to  have  entered  his  head. 
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When  the  applause  had  died  out,  and 
Ohver  with  the  others  had  crowded 
around  his  father  to  congratulate  him, 
the  young  fellow's  eyes  fell  upon  Nathan, 
who  was  still  sitting  on  the  long  divan, 
his  head  'resting  against  the  wall,  his 
trembly  legs  crossed  one  over  the  other, 
the  thin  hands  in  his  lap — Richard's  skill 
was  a  never-ending  delight  to  Nathan, 
and  he  had  not  lost  a  note  that  his  bow 
had  called  out.  The  fiute-player  had  kept 
so  quiet  since  the  music  had  begun,  and 
had  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  dec- 
orations— hke  one  of  the  old  chairs  with 
its  arms  held  out,  or  a  white- faced  bust 
staring  from  out  a  dark  comer,  or  some 
portrait  that  looked  down  from  the  tapes- 
tries and  held  its  peace — that  almost 
everyone  had  forgotten  his  presence. 

The  attitude  of  the  old  man — always  a 
pathetic  one,  brought  back  to  Oliver's 
mind  some  memory  from  out  his  boyhood 
days.  Suddenly  a  forgotten  strain  from  Na- 
than's flute  floated  through  his  brain,  some 
strain  that  had  vibrated  through  the  old 
rooms  in  Kennedy  Square.  Springing  to 
his  feet  and  tiptoeing  to  the  door,  he  passed 
between  the  two  men  in  armor — rather 
tired  knights  by  this  time,  but  still  on  duty 
— ran  down  the  carpeted  hall  between  the 
lines  of  palms  and  up  one  flight  of  stairs. 
Then  came  a  series  of  low  knocks.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  bounded  in  again,  his  ra- 
pier in  his  hand  to  give  his  legs  freer  play. 

"  I  rapped  up  Mitchell,  who's  sick  in 
his  studio  upstairs,  and  got  his  flute,"  he 
whispered  to  Waller.  "  If  you  think  my 
father  can  play  you  should  hear  Uncle 
Nat  Gill,"  and  he  v/alked  toward  Nathan, 
the  flute  held  out  toward  him. 

The  old  gentleman  woke  to  conscious- 
ness at  the  sight  of  the  instrument,  and  a 
slight  flush  overspread  his  face. 

"  Oh,  Oliver  !  Really,  gentlemen — I — 
of  course,  I  love  the  instrument,  but  here 
among  you  all — "  and  he  looked  up  in  a 
helpless  way. 

"  No,  no.  Uncle  Nat,"  cried  Oliver, 
pressing  the  flute  into  Nathan's  hand. 
"  We  won't  take  any  excuse.  There  is  no 
one  in  my  town,  gentlemen,"  and  he 
faced  the  others,  "  who  can  play  as  he 
does.  Please,  Uncle  Nat — just  for  me  ; 
it's  so  long  since  I  heard  you  play,"  and 
he  caught  hold  of  Nathan's  arm  to  lift 
him  to  his  feet. 


Oliver's  announcement  caused  a  stir  as 
great  as  Richard's  performance.  A  cer- 
tain curiosity  took  possession  of  the  room, 
quite  distinct  from  the  spirit  of  merriment 
which  had  characterized  it  before.  Many 
of  the  men  now  left  their  seats  and  began 
crowding  about  the  piano,  red  cardinals, 
cavaliers,  nobles,  and  black-coated  guests 
looking  over  each  other's  shoulders. 
Everybody  was  getting  more  and  more 
mystified. 

"  Really,  Fred,"  whispered  Waller,  who 
still  sat  quietly  watching  the  two  visitors 
— he  had  not  taken  his  eyes  from  them 
since  Richard  in  his  enthusiasm  sprang 
forward  to  grasp  Simmons's  hand — "  this 
is  the  most  ridiculous  thing  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life.  First  comes  this  fossil  thorough- 
bred who  outplays  Simmons,  and  now 
comes  this  old  nut-cracker  with  his  white 
tow-hair  sticking  out  in  two  straight  mops, 
who  is  going  to  play  the  flute  !  What  in 
thunder  is  coming  next  ?  Pretty  soon 
one  of  them  will  be  pulling  rabbits  out  of 
somebody's  ears,  or  rubbing  gold  watches 
into  canary  birds." 

Nathan  took  the  flute  from  Richard's 
outstretched  hand,  bowed  in  a  timid  way 
like  a  school-boy  about  to  speak  a  piece, 
turned  it  over  carefully,  tried  the  silver 
keys  to  see  that  they  responded  easily  to 
the  pressure  of  his  fingers,  and  raised  it 
to  his  lips.  Richard  picked  up  the  violin 
and  whispered  to  Munson,  with  whom  he 
had  been  talking — the  one  member  who 
could  play  the  piano  as  well  as  he  could 
paint  or  fence — who  nodded  his  head  in 
assent. 

Then,  with  Richard  leading,  the  four 
— one  of  the  guests — a  'cellist  of  distinc- 
tion took  Unger's  place — began  Max's 
arrangement  of  the  overture  to  "Fidelio" 
— the  one  Richard  and  Nathan  had  played 
so  often  together  in  the  old  parlor  in 
Kennedy  Square,  with  Miss  Clendenning 
and  Unger— an  arrangement  which  had 
now  become  known  to  most  musical  ama- 
teurs. 

There  is  not  a  man  yet  alive  who  has 
forgotten  the  tones  of  Nathan's  flute  as 
they  soared  that  night  through  the  clouds 
of  tobacco-smoke  that  filled  the  great 
banquet  hall.  Every  shade  and  grada- 
tion of  tone  was  a  dehght.  Now  soft  as 
the  cooing  of  doves,  now  low  as  the 
music  of  a  brook  rippling  over  the  shal- 
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lows  and  again  swelling  into  song  like  a 
chorus  of  birds  rejoicing  in  the  coming  of 
spring. 

Not  until  the  voice  in  the  slender  in- 
strument had  become  silent  and  the  last 
note  of  Richard's  bow  had  ceased  rever- 
berating— not,  in  fact,  until  both  men  had 
laitl  down  their  instruments,  and  had 
turned  from  the  piano — did  the  room  seem 
to  recover  from  the  spell  that  had  bound 
it.  Even  then  there  was  no  applause  ; 
no  clapping  of  hands  nor  stamping  of 
feet.  There  followed,  from  members  and 
guests  alike,  only  a  deep,  pent-up  sigh 
and  a  long  breath  of  relief,  as  if  from  a 
strain  unbearable.  Simmons,  who  had 
sat  widi  his  head  buried  in  his  hands,  gave 
no  other  sign  of  his  approval  than  rising 
from  his  chair,  taking  Nathan's  thin  hand 
in  his  own  and  grasping  it  dghtly,  without 
a  word.  Stedman  blurted  out,  in  a  low 
voice  to  himself  :  "  My  God  !  Who  ever 
heard  anything  like  that  ?"  and  remained 
li.\ed  to  his  seat.  As  for  Richard  and 
Nathan,  they  resumed  their  places  on  the 
divan  as  men  who  had  read  a  message 
not  their  own  to  willing  ears. 

Another,  and  quite  a  different  mood 
now  took  possession  of  the  room.  Some- 
how the  mellow  tones  of  Nathan's  flute 
had  silenced  the  spirit  of  rollicking  buf- 
foonery which  had  pervaded  the  evening. 

The  black-coated  guests,  with  superla- 
tive praise  of  the  good  time  they  had  had, 
and  with  renewed  thanks  for  the  privilege, 
began  to  bid  Fred,  the  Master  of  Cere- 
monies, good-night.  Soon  only  the  cos- 
tumed members,  with  Richard  and  Nathan, 
were  left.  So  far  from  being  tired  out  with 
the  night's  diversion,  these  two  old  gen- 
tlemen seemed  to  have  just  wakened  up. 

Those  remaining  drew  their  chairs  to- 
gether, lighted  fresh  cigars,  and  sat  down 
to  talk  over  the  events  of  the  evening. 
Richard  related  an  anecdote  of  Mac- 
ready  when  playing  the  part  of  Hatnlei. 
Stedman  told  of  the  graceful  manner  in 
which  Booth,  a  few  months  before,  in  the 
same  part,  had  handed  the  flageolet  to 
the  musicians,  and  the  way  the  words  fell 
from  his  lips,  "  You  would  play  upon  me." 
Oliver  cut  in  with  a  description  of  the 
great  tragedian's  first  night  at  the  Winter 
Garden  after  his  seclusion — addressing 
his  words  rather  to  his  father  than  to  the 
room — acting  die  scene  as  he  talked,  and 


in  his  tight-fitting  doublet,  looking  not 
unlike  the  tragedian  himself — a  night 
when  the  whole  house  rose  to  greet  their 
favorite  and  cheered  and  roared  and 
pounded  everything  within  reach  of  their 
hands  and  feet  for  twenty  minutes,  while 
Booth  stood  with  trembling  knees,  the 
tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  Munson 
remarked  with  some  feeling — he  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  actor — that  he  re- 
membered the  night  perfectly,  having 
sat  behind  Ohver,  and  that  Booth  was 
not  only  the  most  accomphshed  actor 
but  the  best  swordsman  ever  seen  on  the 
American  or  any  other  stage  :  Munson, 
an  expert  fencer  himself  when  he  was  a 
student  at  Heidelberg,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  scar  on  his  left  cheek,  and  so 
thought  himself  competent  to  judge. 

While  Munson  was  speaking  the  great 
Waller  had  risen  from  his  seat  for  the  first 
time,  and,  gathering  his  gorgeous  raiment 
closer  about  him,  had  crossed  the  room, 
and  now  stood  filling  a  thin  glass  from  a 
Venetian  flagon  that  graced  the  demoral- 
ized table. 

"  Booth's  a  swordsman,  is  he  ?  "  he  said, 
pushing  back  his  turban  from  his  forehead, 
and  walking  toward  Munson,  glass  in  hand, 
his  baggy  trousers  and  tunic  making  him 
look  twice  his  regular  size.  You  know  as 
much  about  fencing,  Munson,  as  you  do 
about  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  "  Booth 
handles  his  foil  as  a  policeman  does  a  rat- 
tan cane  in  the  pit  of  the  Bowery.  For- 
rest is  the  only  man  in  this  country  who 
can  handle  a  blade." 

"  I  do,  do  I  ?  "  cried  Munson,  springing 
to  his  feet  and  unhooking  a  pair  of  foils 
decorating  the  wall.  "  Stop  where  you  are, 
you  caricature  of  Nibboo  Khan,  or  I'll  run 
you  through  the  body  and  pin  you  to  the 
wall  like  a  beetle,  where  you  can  kick  to 
your  heart's  content.  Here,  catch  this," 
and  he  tossed  one  of  the  foils  to  Waller. 

"  A  ring  !  A  ring  !  "  cried  the  men, 
with  one  of  those  sudden  inspirations  that 
often  swept  over  them,  jumping  from 
their  seats  and  pushing  back  the  chairs 
and  music-racks  to  give  the  contestants 
room. 

Waller  laid  down  his  wine-glass,  slipped 
off  his  turban  and  gold  embroidered  tunic 
with  great  dehberation,  threw  them  over 
to  Ohver,  who  caught  them  in  his  arms, 
tightened  his  sash,  grasped  the  foil  in  his 
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fat  hand,  and  with  great  gravity  made  a 
savage  lunge  at  the  counterfeit  present- 
ment of  WiUiam  Shakespeare,  who  parried 
his  blow  without  moving  from  where  he 
stood.  Thereupon  the  lithe,  well-built 
young  fellow  teetered  his  foil  in  the  air, 
and  with  great  nicety  pinked  his  fat  an- 
tagonist in  the  stomach,  selecting  a  gilt 
band  just  above  his  sash  as  the  point  of 
contact. 

A  mock  battle  now  ensued,  Munson 
chasing  Waller  about  the  room,  the  mem- 
bers roaring  with  laughter,  Richard  with 
Oliver's  assistance  having  mounted  the 
divan  to  see  the  better,  clapping  his 
hands  like  any  boy  and  shouting,  "  Bra- 
vo !  Bravo  !  Now  the  uppercut,  now 
the  thrust  !  Ah,  well  done.  Capital  ! 
Capital  !  " 

Oliver  listened  in  wonder  to  the  strange 
expressions  that  dropped  from  his  father's 
lips.  Up  to  that  moment  he  had  never 
known  that  the  old  gentleman  had  ever 
touched  a  foil  in  his  hfe. 

The  next  instant  Richard  was  on  the 
floor  again,  commiserating  with  Waller, 
who  was  out  of  Munson's  reach  and  out  of 
breath  with  laughter,  and  congratulating 
Munson  on  his  skill  as  a  swordsman. 

"  I  only  noticed  one  flaw,  my  dear  Mr. 
Munson,  in  your  handling,"  he  cried,  with 
a  graceful  wave  of  the  hand,  "  and  that 
may  be  due  to  your  more  modern  way  of 
fencing.  Pardon  me  " — and  he  picked 
up  \ValIer's  foil  where  he  had  dropped  it, 
and  the  tine  wrist  with  the  nimble  fingers, 
that  had  served  him  so  well  all  his  days, 
closed  over  the  handle  of  the  foil.  "  The 
thrust  in  the  old  days  was  made  so.  You, 
I  think,  made  it  s(7  " — and  two  flashes  at 
different  angles  gleamed  in  the  candle- 
hght. 

Munson,  as  if  to  humor  the  old  gentle- 
man, threw  up  his  foil,  made  a  pass  or 
two,  and,  to  his  intense  astonishment,  re- 
ceived the  button  of  Richard's  foil  on  his 
black  velvet  jacket  and  within  an  inch  of 
his  heart. 

Everybody  on  the  floor  at  once  circled 
about  the  contestants.  The  spectacle  of 
an  old  gentleman  in  a  snuff-colored  coat 
and  high  collar,  having  a  bout  with  a  short 
gentleman  in  shorter  velvet  trunks,  silk 
hose,  and  steel  buckles,  was  one  too  droll 
and  too  exhilarating  to  lose — anachronis- 
tic it  was,  yet  quite  in   keeping  with  the 


surroundings.  What  was  more  exhilarat- 
ing still  was  the  extreme  punctiliousness 
with  which  the  old  gentleman  raised  the 
handle  of  his  foil  to  his  chin  after  he  had 
made  his  point,  and  saluted  his  antagonist 
as  if  he  had  been  some  knight  of  King  Ar- 
thur's table. 

Still  more  fascinating  was  the  way  in 
which  the  younger  man  settled  down  to 
work,  his  brow  knit,  his  lips  tightly  closed, 
the  members  widening  out  to  give  them 
room,  Oliver  and  Nathan  cheering  the 
loudest  of  them  all  as  Richard's  foil 
flashed  in  the  air,  parrying,  receiving,  now 
up,  now  down,  his  right  foot  edging  closer, 
his  dear  old  head  bent  low,  his  deep  eyes 
fixed  on  his  young  antagonist,  until,  with 
a  quick  thrust  of  his  arm  and  a  sudden 
upward  twist  of  his  hand,  he  wrenched 
Munson's  foil  from  his  grasp  and  sent  it 
flying  across  the  room. 

Best  of  all  was  the  joyful  yet  apologetic 
way  with  which  Richard  sprang  forward 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  Munson,  crying 
out,  as  he  grasped  it  : 

"  A  fluke,  my  dear  Mr.  Munson  ;  quite 
a  fluke,  I  assure  you.  Pray  forgive  me. 
A  mere  lucky  accident.  My  old  fencing- 
master,  Martini,  taught  me  that  trick.  I 
thought  I  had  quite  forgotten  it.  Just 
think  !  it  is  forty  years  since  I  have  had 
a  foil  in  my  hands,"  and,  laughing  like  a 
boy,  he  crossed  the  room,  picked  up  the 
foil,  and,  bowing  low,  handed  it  to  the 
crestfallen  man  with  the  air  of  a  gallant. 

Half  the  Club,  costumed  as  they  were — 
it  was  now  after  midnight,  and  there  were 
but  few  people  in  the  streets — escorted 
the  two  old  men  back  to  their  hotel, 
Munson  walking  beside  Richard,  Waller, 
his  flowing  skirts  tucked  up  inside  his  over- 
coat, on  the  right  of  Nathan,  Oliver,  Fred, 
and  the  others  following  behind,  the  hub- 
bub of  their  talk  filling  the  night.  Even 
when  they  reached  the  side  door  of  the 
hotel  and  rang  up  the  night  porter,  they 
must  still  stand  on  the  sidewalk  listening  to 
Richard's  account  of  the  way  the  young 
gallants  were  brought  up  in  his  day ;  of 
the  bouts  with  the  foils  ;  and  of  the  duels 
which  were  fought. 

When  the  last  good-byes  had  been 
given,  and  Oliver  had  waved  his  rapier 
from  the  doorstep  as  a  final  farewell  to  his 
fellow  members  before  he  saw  his  father 
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and  Natlian  ui)-stairs  to  bed,  and  the  de- 
lighted escort  had  turned  on  their  heels  to 
retrace  their  steps  up  Broadway,  Waller 
slipped  his  arm  into  Munson's  and  said,  in 
his  most  thoughtful  tone,  one  entirely  free 
from  cynicism  or  badinage  : 


"  What  a  lovely  pair  of  old  duffers. 
Who  would  have  thought  they'd  pan  out 
as  they  did  ?  Bohemia,  after  all,  Munson. 
There  is  only  one  true  the  world  over. 
We  think  we've  got  it,  but  we  haven't. 
Their  kind — the  old  kind — is  the  best ! " 


(To  be  concluded.) 


WIND    ON    THE    MOUNTAIN 

By  Joseph   Russell  Taylor 

Suddenly  fallen  in  blue  enchanted  weather, 

Like  a  sea  at  its  highest  heave  and  farthest  run. 

Blue  beyond  blue,  asleep,  in  the  wind  and  sun, 

The  mountains  !     Here,  with  only  our  arms  for  tether, 

In  the  rose-heaped  laurel  and  ankle-deep  in    the  heather. 

With  the  wind  on  the  mountain  are  we  o'er  a  world  at  rest, 

The  wind  in  your  wild  skirts  binding  us  l^reast  to  breast, 

Blowing  your  hair  in  my  face  as  we  cHng  together. 

Close  in  my  arms  !      If  now  at  the  wind's  wild  prime. 

If  we  should  be  snatched  on  the  wind's  wild  wildest  sweep, 

Snatched  and  whirled  and  blown  as  light  as  a  feather, 

Up  and  away  from  our  bride-bloomed  summit  of  time, 

Out  and  afar  where  the  peaks  of  eternity  sleep, 

We  may  vanish  at  least  and  fall  at  the  last  together. 
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SOME  months  ago  the  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed in  these  pages  that  the  rapid 
progress  of  "  Teutonizing  "  in  Ameri- 
can education  was  a  not  unmixed  blessing.  In 
truth,  Teutonism,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  the 
defects  of  its  qualities.  And  some  good  Ger- 
man judges  have  been  warning  our  Teutonized 

.     , professors  of  pedagogics  that  thev 

Anglicizinii     m  .       ,  ','',. 

Education  were  m  danger  of  reproducmg  the 
defects  without  the  qualities. 
To  this  tendency  the  immense  educational 
foundation  established  by  the  will  of  Cecil 
Rhodes  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  an  antidotal 
effect.  A  hundred  scholarships  of  $1,500  a 
year  each  must  necessarily  turn  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  provision  the  minds  of  a  large 


multiple  of  a  hundred  American  youths.  Con- 
sidering the  common  result  of  a  scholastic  or 
other  competition  in  this  country  for  pecuniary 
advantages,  it  might  seem  that  the  founder, 
intending  to  Anglicize,  by  way  of  anti-Teu- 
tonizing,  might  have  succeeded  in  Hebraizing 
without  meaning  it.  But  this  assumption 
may  be  held  to  be  dispelled  by  his  solicitude 
for  "  all-roundness  "  and  against  book-worm- 
iness.  When  scholarship,  in  competition  for 
a  scholarship,  is  to  count  but  four  points  in 
ten,  it  will  be  easy  to  circumvent  the  single- 
minded  grubber.  If  the  candidate's  capacity 
to  "  take  punishment  "  is  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, by  means  of  a  twenty-four  foot  ring 
and  other  appropriate  apparatus,  the  cadets 
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of  the  Military  Academy  would  doubtless  take 
higher  rank  than  any  but  the  most  indurated 
football  players  of  the  civic  cloister,  and,  at 
any  rate,  the  danger  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred be  largely  obviated. 

The  codiciliary  bestowal  of  scholarships 
upon  Germany  has  been  singularly  received 
in  that  country,  where  the  attitude  of  the  pro- 
fessorial mind  seems  to  be  partly  of  stupefac- 
tion at  the  notion  of  the  wicked  prodigality 
of  an  allowance  of  three  hundred  sterling,  re- 
duced to  reichsmarks,  for  an  undergraduate, 
and  of  resentment  at  the  anti-Teutonizing 
tendencies  of  the  testator,  and  his  preference 
for  the  I  sis,  as  a  fountain  of  knowledge,  over 
Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Deutschland. 
One  hyper -aesthetic  German  commentator 
goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the  provision 
was  "  a  covert  insult  to  Germany." 

It  is  a  characteristic  difference  of  points 
of  view  that  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  the  Germans  stand  astonished  at  Mr. 
Rhodes's  immoderation  of  provision  for  his 
students,  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive Oxford  colleges  should  be  publishing 
his  observation  that  while  an  undergraduate 
may,  with  economy,  get  on  in  term  time,  that 
is  to  say  for  half  the  year,  at  Oxford  on  the 
avails  of  a  Rhodes  scholarship,  he  for  his  part 
does  not  see  how  the  youth  is  to  subsist  in 
vacation,  unless  upon  "  private  means."  The 
pittance  is  hardly  adequate  to  maintain  a  sin- 
gle hunter.  But  then  "a  studious  man  of 
Christ  Church  "  is  as  rare  a  bird,  and  as  like 
a  black  swan,  as  he  was  when  Bolingbroke 
perpetuated  one  of  him. 

"  Private  means  "  do  indeed  seem  to  under- 
lie the  whole  fabric  of  British  society,  at  least 
of  society  with  a  capital  S.  It  has  lately  been 
emphasized  that  the  British  army  reposes 
upon  that  basis,  insomuch  that  none  of  its 
regimental  officers  is  supposed,  or  finds  it 
feasible,  to  live  on  his  pay.  But  this  dis- 
closure that  an  undergraduate  preparing  him- 
self for  the  leisure  of  life  cannot  do  it  at 
Oxford  on  much  more  than  the  earnings 
of  the  average  man,  either  here  or  there,  is 
calculated  to  give  the  young  American  pause, 


and  much  more  the  old  American.  "  Three 
years  at  Oxford,  my  boy,  will  teach  you  some- 
thing of  what  rank  and  money  count  for,  if 
they  teach  you  nothing  else,"  says  one  char- 
acter in  "  Tom  Brown  "  to  another.  Yale  or 
Harvard  will  inculcate  quite  sufficiently  the 
same  lesson  as  to  money,  and  it  is  hardly  de- 
sirable that  the  male  young  American  should 
be  more  greatly  impressed  than  at  present 
with  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  rank 
which  his  sex  puts  out  of  his  reach.  There 
are  but  two  thoroughly  democratic  places 
of  education  in  the  United  States  as  it  is,  the 
Naval  and  the  Military  academies,  only  two 
in  which  "  private  means  "  are  not  allowed  in 
any  way  to  count.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
duty  of  educational  reformers  to  increase  and 
multiply  such,  rather  than  to  encourage  resort 
to  institutions  where  private  means  count  for 
so  much  more.  "  English  university  educa- 
tion," said  Froude,  himself  one  of  its  notable 
products,  "  fits  a  man  extremely  well  for  the 
trade  of  gentleman,  but  I  know  not  for 
what  other,"  or  words  to  that  effect.  By  an- 
other British  authority,  "  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment and  cricket  "  are  said  to  be  the  arts 
which  flourish  most  at  Eton.  And  at  Oxford 
the  same  authority  has  perverted  Byron  to 
observe  : 

There  are  our  young  barbarians  all  at  play. 

In  spite  of  these  expert  testimonies  against 
Anglicizing  in  education,  it  is  not  deniable 
that  scholarship  is  attainable  at  Oxford,  nor 
that  an  Oxford  Don  is  more  a  man  of  the 
world,  has  much  more  of  the  "  terity  "  and 
rotundity  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  intended  "  all- 
roundedness,"  than  the  corresponding  Teu- 
tonic functionary.  One  would  go  to  O.xford 
with  more  confidence  than  to  any  of  the  Ger- 
man seats  of  special  knowledge  to  exemplify 
the  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  ideal  of  a  "  scholar  and  a 
gentleman. "  Doubtless  proper  methods  of 
selection  would  find  a  hundred  American 
youths  to  whom,  and  to  whose  country,  the 
Anglican  training  would  be  highly  beneficial. 
But  how  tremendous  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  selectors  ! 
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TWENTY-FIVE    YEARS   OF  AMERICAN 
ART 

MY  DEAR  R.  S.  :  The  first  thing  to 
do  in  writing  briefly,  as  you  have 
asked  me  to  do,  about  the  fine  arts 
in  the  United  States  in  the  past  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  and  tiie  conclusions  I  have 
reached,  is  to  consider  our  showing  in  some 
of  the  largest  exhibitions  in  which  American 
art  has  been  represented  through  some  process 
o{  selection.  I  prefer  not  to  speak  of  any  such 
that  I  have  not  carefully  studied,  and  so  I 
shall  not  go  farther  back  than  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1878.  Here  our  art  was  not  so 
completely  shown  as  it  might  have  been,  but 
its  condition  at  the  time  was  fairly  well  rep- 
resented in  a  small  collection  which  included 
works  by  the  men  of  solid  reputation  at  home, 
some  by  younger  men  recently  returned  from 
study  in  Europe,  and  others  by  artists  who 
were  then  permanently  established  in  Eu- 
ropean residence.  This  collection  compared 
unfavorably,  as  a  whole,  in  technical  merit 
with  the  work  shown  by  other  great  nations. 
It  compared  more  favorably  with  them  in  in- 
dividuality. Our  section  was,  however,  unim- 
portant as  a  factor  in  the  whole  great  display. 
In  1889,  at  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition, 
the  United  States  occupied  four  galleries,  and 
in  point  of  size  our  exhibition  was  first  among 
the  foreign  nations.  In  reviewing  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1889  I  wrote  as  follows  in  The 
Nation  :  "  The  exhibition  of  American  art  at 
the  Champ  de  Mars  is  a  most  creditable  one, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  in 
interest,  in  technical  excellence,  and  in  indi- 
viduality it  is  second  to  none  except  the 
French.  The  number  of  artists  who  are  well 
trained  in  the  metier  is  surprisingly  large  in 
proportion  to  what  it  is  in  other  countries, 
and  there  are  so  many  who  are  masters  of 
technique,  and  so  many  others  who,  though 
they  are  not  always  that,  are  remarkable  for 
well-defined  originality  of  conception  and  in- 
dividuality in  their  methods  of  expression,  that 
the  exhibition  is  one  well  worth  seeing  on  ac- 
count of  its  importance  in  this  vast  collection 
of  the  world's  art.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  are  on  the  right  road,  that  we 


are  laying  sound  foundations,  and  that  some 
of  the  superstructure  already  to  be  seen  is 
well  built  and  beautiful ;  and  we  are  justified 
in  hoping  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  it 
will  be  admitted  that  American  art  can  hold 
its  own  with  any  other,  and  that  it  will  then 
be  supported  and  encouraged  at  home  as  it 
deserves."  Though  the  sculpture  exhibition 
was  very  small,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  at  that 
time  that  our  sculptors  were  going  to  take  a 
very  high  place  in  contemporary  art. 

The  "  day  not  far  off "  came,  so  that  he 
who  ran  could  read,  at  the  Worlds  Fair  at 
Chicago,  in  1893.  I  reviewed  this  exhibition 
also  for  The  Nation,  and  wrote :  "I  shall 
review  the  American  and  the  French  sections 
first  because  of  the  preponderating  importance 
of  the^French  school  in  modern  art  and  its 
great  influence  for  good  on  our  own  artists, 
and  because  the  American  exhibition  in  gen- 
eral interest,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
technical  achievement,  is  the  best  of  all  those 
at  Chicago."  I  had  pointed  out  in  a  preced- 
ing paragraph  that  the  French  section  was  not 
as  fine  as  the  one  in  Paris  in  1889,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  much  less  complete.  It  was, 
however,  a  large  and  fairly  representative  ex- 
hibition of  French  art.  I  quote  again  :  "  Be- 
fore speaking  of  the  pictures,  however,  it  will 
be  proper  to  consider  the  sculpture.  .  .  . 
The  United  States  exhibition  is  on  the  whole 
excellent.  .  .  .  It  is  next  in  importance 
and  general  excellence  to  the  French.  The 
other  nations,  it  may  be  noted  here,  present 
scarcely  anything  of  value.  ...  It  must 
be  most  gratifying  to  Americans  to  find  our 
sculptors  making  such  an  excellent  showing 
at  Chicago.  The  works  just  enumerated, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  decorative  groups 
and  figures  on  the  buildings  and  in  the 
grounds,  .  .  .  prove  that  we  have  made 
as  great,  though  not  as  general,  progress  in 
this  as  in  painting." 

We  had  many  large  pictures  at  Chicago, 
most  of  them  painted  by  our  artists  resident 
abroad,  and  most  of  them  depicting  figure 
subjects.  The  home  artists  exhibited  the 
largest  number  of  portraits  and  many  of  the 
best  of  them.  Almost  all  the  landscapes  in 
the  exhibition  were  by  home  artists,  and  it 
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was  apparent  that  the  excellence  of  our  work 
in  this  field  was  largely  due  to  home  influ- 
ences. Summing  up,  I  wrote  of  the  land- 
scapes :  "  The  landscapes  in  the  American 
section  are  extremely  good,  and  one  has  but 
to  walk  through  the  galleries  of  the  other  na- 
tions after  looking  at  them  to  feel  how  good 
they  are." 

At  the  Paris  Exposition,  1900,  the  pictures 
by  American  artists  were  hung  in  seven  gal- 
leries. The  sculpture  filled  an  extensive  and 
prominent  section  of  the  great,  glass-roofed 
court  of  the  Grand  Palais,  while  some  pieces 
were  placed  in  the  gardens.  I  reviewed  the 
fine  arts  exhibition  at  Paris  in  1900  for  The 
Sun.  I  quote  a  passage  from  my  second  let- 
ter in  a  series  of  ten :  '*  It  is  well  to  say  at 
this  point  that  the  United  States  section  is, 
all  things  considered,  the  most  satisfactory 
suite  of  galleries  to  visit  in  the  whole  show. 
.  .  .  Our  exhibition,  in  spite  of  the  ab- 
sence of  representation  by  some  of  the  best 
men  in  New  York,  is  sufficiently  complete  to 
be  very  impressive,  and  the  general  aVerage 
of  the  work  is  so  high  that  it  must  command 
admiration  from  all  cultivated  visitors."  The 
jury  of  awards  complimented  us  by  giving  to 
the  United  States  artists  more  recompenses 
than  to  those  of  any  other  nation,  although 
our  closest  competitors.  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  made  notably  fine  exhibitions. 

You  spent  several  days,  my  dear  R.  S.,  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  last 
year,  and  you  doubtless  remember  that  in  our 
talks  about  the  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  you 
spoke  in  praise  of  the  group  system  as  carried 
out  in  that  exhibition.  Nearly  every  painter 
of  United  States  citizenship,  whether  resident 
at  home  or  abroad,  who  has  made  what  may 
be  called  a  record,  or  has  such  a  considerable 
number  of  admirers  and  followers  as  to  enti- 
tle him  to  a  place  in  an  exhibition  that  was 
planned  to  be  catholic  as  well  as  complete, 
was  represented  in  our  galleries.  There  were 
as  many  as  nine  or  ten  pictures  by  some  of 
these  artists,  five  or  six  by  many  more,  and 
so  on,  down  to  those  who  had  but  a  single 
work.  In  most  cases  such  a  single  work  was 
one  of  the  painter's  very  best. 

Our  sculpture  consisted  of  no  less  than  194 
exhibits,  and  many  of  these  were  heroic  or 
life-sized  figures  or  groups.  It  was  a  costly 
undertaking  to  bring  them  there,  set  them  up, 
and  send  them  home  again  ;  but  I  felt  that 
no  complete  exhibition  of  American  art  in  its 
present  flourishing  condition  could  be  made 


without  a  comparatively  full  display  of  the 
W'Ork  of  our  sculptors,  who  havt  in  modern 
art  no  rivals  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
but  the  French.  The  award  of  a  special  di- 
ploma, "  above  and  apart  from  all  other 
awards,"  to  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  shows 
how  high  a  place  was  held  by  sculpture.  It 
was  a  grand  thing  that  the  highest  award  of 
all  at  the  Pan-American  was  given  to  an  artist. 
More  than  that,  it  was  created  for  him,  for  a 
gold  medal  was  the  highest  class  of  recom- 
pense in  the  regular  awards.  We  had  a  room 
full  of  beautiful  water-colors ;  we  had  a  com- 
plete and  beautiful  exhibition  of  wood-en- 
gravings, and  we  had  drawings  and  etchings 
(including  twenty-two  of  Mr.  Whistler's)  by 
all  our  eminent  artists  who  have  won  reputa- 
tion in  the  field  of  black  and  white.  There  were 
1,651  works  in  the  United  States  exhibition, 
the  exhibitors  in  the  four  groups  numbering 
655.  As  I  have  been  quoting  from  what  I 
have  written  about  other  expositions,  I  may 
here  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  note  published 
in  our  illustrated  catalogue  :  "  The  group 
system  in  the  hanging  of  pictures  is  a  feature 
of  this  exhibition,  and  it  is  owing  in  part  to 
following  this  system  of  placing  several  works 
by  the  same  artist  in  a  group  on  the  walls 
that  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  eminent 
artists  was  secured  who  are  unwilling  to  lend 
to  exhibitions  where  only  one  or  two  exam- 
ples of  their  work  may  be  shown,  or  where, 
if  they  have  a  larger  number,  these  works 
may  be  widely  scattered.  The  exhibition  of 
sculpture  should  prove  to  be  a  revelation  to 
those  who  have  not  closely  followed  the  won- 
derful progress  made  in  recent  years  by  Amer- 
ican sculptors." 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  history,  since  the  jury 
of  awards  for  fine  arts  reported  that  this  ex- 
hibition was  "  the  most  complete  and  repre- 
sentative exhibition  of  American  art  ever  got 
together,"  and  the  critics  of  our  most  promi- 
nent journals  expressed  their  appreciation  in 
similar  terms,  that  those  who  make  opinion 
found  at  the  Pan-American  Exhibition  of  Fine 
Arts  proof  of  the  assertion  which  has  often 
been  made  by  the  supporters  of  American  art 
that  we  rank  with  any  contemporary  school, 
and  that  we  perhaps  lead  them  all  in  individ- 
uality. The  limits  within  which  this  letter 
must  be  confined  do  not  permit  me  to  speak 
in  detail  of  the  splendid  achievements  of  many 
of  our  great  painters  and  sculptors.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  lack  neither  talent  nor 
skill,  that  in  our  best  schools  the  instruction 
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is  sane  and  sound  ;  and  I  believe,  moreover, 
tiiat  tlie  artii^ts  of  tiie  United  States— those 
whose  head-quarters  are  in  New  York  espe- 
cially— are  more  loyally  supported  than  the 
artists  of  any  other  country.  I  know  that 
larjje  sums  of  money  are  spent  by  our  wealthy 
men  for  old  masters,  some  of  which  are  gen- 
uine and  others  spurious  ;  but  we  do  not  com- 
pete with  this  class  of  work.  Nor  do  we,  the 
living  artists,  compete  with  those  who  are 
dead ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  as 
much  eagerness  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
collectors  to  obtain  fine  pictures  by  Inness, 
Wyant,  Homer  Martin,  or  Wyatt  Eaton  as 
there  is  on  the  part  of  others  to  secure  im- 
portant works  by  Corot,  Millet,  Rousseau,  or 
Daubigny.  We  have  everything  in  our  favor, 
except  that  the  conditions  under  which  we 
live  do  not  conduce  to  the  tranquil  pursuit  of 
our  profession.  There  are  but  few  of  us  who 
find  it  possible  to  work  uninterruptedly  in  the 
studio,  because  the  strenuous  life  in  this  great 
city  calls  upon  us  to  do  many  things  which 
take  time  from  our  work.  The  conditions 
which  surround  us  hurry  us  too  much,  and  I 
think  we  have  too  many  exhibitions.  We 
should  gain  very  much  if  our  exhibitions  were 
more  centralized  ;  for  the  effect  of  one  great 
annual  art  exhibition  in  New  York,  if  such  an 
exhibition  could  be  held,  would  make  a  deep- 
er impression  than  the  scattered  displays 
which  continue  as  now  from  November  to 
May.  We  have  more  exhibitions  in  New 
York,  large  and  small,  than  in  any  other  art 
centre  in  the  world.  I  wish  we  could  have  a 
permanent  one — a  museum  collection — which 
should  consist  of  works  by  our  best  painters 
and  sculptors.  There  should  be  plaster  casts 
in  it,  or  replicas,  of  monuments  by  the  latter 
which  are  erected  in  other  cities. 

I  should  not  acquit  myself  of  what  you 
have  asked  me  to  do  if  I  abstained  altogether 
from  criticism.  Let  me  speak,  therefore,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  of  some  of  the  qualities 
in  which  our  art  seems  to  me  to  be  deficient, 
emphasizing  once  more  before  I  do  so  its 
great  general  excellence  and  the  fine  achieve- 
ments of  some  of  those  whose  names  we 
should  all  put  down  if  we  were  to  make  a  list 
of  our  greatest  men  Our  landscape  paint- 
ing, judged  by  the  highest  possible  standard, 
is,  I  think,  often  lacking  in  the  highest  forms 
of  dignity  and  style.  The  absence  of  fine 
lines  is  particularly  noticeable.  The  autumn 
season,  with  its  reds,  browns,  yellows,  and 
grays,  is  seen  to  be  a  favorite  subject,  and 


the  spring  motives  are  likewise  in  great  favor. 
The  spring  pictures  are  too  often  merely  pret- 
ty, and  the  autumn  pictures  too  often  merely 
"rich."  The  beautiful  summer  greens  and 
the  depiction  of  noble  trees  near  to  the  spec- 
tator in  the  perspective  are  pretty  generally 
avoided.  How  fine  a  green  picture  can  be 
made  we  may  see  when  we  look  at  Inness's 
"  Summer  Silence."  We  have  no  living  artist 
who  can  paint  a  picture  as  fine  as  that.  Some 
of  our  landscape  painters,  again,  seem  to  be 
too  intent  on  obtaining  what  may  be  called 
decorative  effect,  which  is  secured  by  agree- 
able arrangement  of  color,  and  fail  to  be 
moved  by  the  grand  beauty  of  fine  lines. 
They  miss  the  virility  produced  by  firm, 
strong  drawing. 

None  too  numerous  are  the  painters  who, 
in  treating  subject  pictures  (I  refer  to  easel 
pictures,  and  not  mural  painting),  have  the 
patience,  perseverance,  and  grit  to  carry  their 
work  through  the  suggestive  stages  on  be- 
yond into  completeness,  where  form  suggest- 
ed must  become  form  well  defined,  and  color 
massed  without  much  detail  must  become 
color  "  holding  good "  after  it  has  passed 
through  many  modifications  of  light  and 
shade,  and  covering  many  pieces  of  model- 
ling where  form  must  be,  if  not  exact,  yet  so 
nearly  so  as  to  give  the  semblance  of  truth. 
There  is  too  much  suggestion,  and  too  much 
giving  only  what  may  be  given  in  a  very  con- 
scientious and  at  the  same  time  skilful  sketch, 
and  too  little  of  vanquishing  the  manifold 
difficulties  which  constitute  a  performance 
which  may  be  called  complete.  The  nude  is 
so  little  painted  in  our  country,  unfortunately, 
that  no  critical  reference  need  be  made  to 
this  noble  class  of  subjects.  It  is  deplorable, 
but  we  may  hope  that  it  will  not  be  so  at 
some  later  period.  In  portraits,  as  in  land- 
scapes, our  artists  have  reached  a  very  high 
plane.  There  is,  however,  I  feel  convinced, 
too  little  thought  of  dignity  and  style  and  too 
little  appreciation  of  the  value  of  fine  lines. 
We  are  not  by  any  means  alone  in  all  this, 
for  other  schools  are  as  bad  in  this  respect  as 
our  own.  What  is  best  in  portraiture  in  all 
the  world's  art  we  find  in  the  works  of  Titian, 
Velasquez,  and  Rembrandt.  There  can  be 
no  disputing  the  pre-eminent  rank  of  these 
magnificent  three,  and  I  refrain  from  adding 
any  other  great  name.  We  may  have  more 
personal  sympathy  with  the  art  of  any  one  of 
these  three  than  with  the  art  of  any  two  oth- 
ers, but  nearly  all  artists  will  agree,  I  think, 
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that  their  works  are  so  tine  as  to  serve  as  ex- 
amples of  what  is  best.  Do  the  modern  paint- 
ers of  to-day,  with  all  their  new  knowledge, 
succeed  in  rivalling  them  ?  I  can  think  of  a 
few  masters  who  form  no  mean  company  for 
them,  including  the  late  Paul  Baudry  for  one, 
and  one  of  our  compatriots  who  dwells  in 
London  for  another  ;  but  how  seldom  do  we 
find  sincere  attempts  to  get  in  portraits  the 
kind  of  nobility  and  beauty  of  aspect  that 
mark  the  work  of  the  three  painters  named 
above. 

We  know  that  lasting  fame  in  art  is  made 
by  artists.  No  individual  and  no  company 
or  "  cult "  ever  has  made  or  ever  will  make 
a  lasting  reputation  for  an  artist  against  the 
consensus  of  artist  opinion  ;  but  in  our  day 
praise  of  what  is  not  good  but  really  evil  can 
and  does  do  much  to  encourage  the  weak  in 
persisting  in  their  weakness.  The  blunderer 
even  is  praised  for  his  clumsiness — for  his 
"seeking,"  for  his  "searching  for  something 
better  than  the  superficial  "  ;  for  his  "  efforts 
to  infuse  his  work  with  soul,"  and  many  oth- 
er things  whereof  the  speakers  do  not  know 
the  right  meaning.  What  they  would  say  if 
they  could  has  a  right  meaning,  but  that 
meaning  is  beyond  their  ken.  The  keen 
pleasure,  the  unalloyed  joy  that  comes  to 
him  who  knows  what  the  art  of  painting  is, 
and  knows  when  the  performance  is  good,  is 
denied  to  all  those  who  prate  of  uplifting  of 
the  soul,  and  who  ought  to  go  to  their  libra- 
ries for  the  kind  of  uplifting  they  talk  about, 
but  not  to  the  art  galleries.  Charles  Blanc, 
a  good  critic  at  times,  but  not  one  of  the 
great  French  critics  of  art  who  seem  to  have 
acquired  the  right  way  of  seeing  almost  as 
well  as  Fromentin  himself,  wrote  thus  in  a  re- 
view of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  of  M. 
Bonnat's  magnificent  portrait  of  Thiers  :  "He 
has  seen  him,  and  he  has  chosen  to  paint  him 
in  one  of  those  terrible  moments  in  which, 
absorbed  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  native 
land,  he  felt  weighing  down  upon  his  head 
the  burden  of  a  formidable  responsibility  and 
stood  motionless,  his  eye  fixed  on  that  men- 
tal image  which  is  the  fatherland.  In  express- 
ing this  inner  look,  this  peni-up  pain,  this 
profound  and  tragic  preoccupation,  Bonnat 
has  created  a  work  that  is  truly  historical — a 
masterpiece."  To  write  thus  of  M.  Bonnat,  the 
master  realistic  portrait  painter,  was  on  a  par 
with  a  remark  once  made  to  me  by  a  talented 
author  who  thought  it  "  dangerous  to  go  to 
Mr.  Sargent  for  a  portrait  because  he  divines 


his  sitters'  '  potentialities  '  and  puts  them  on 
canvas,  thus  revealing  them  where  nobody 
before  suspected  their  existence ! "  How 
much  better  is  the  comment  of  the  peasant 
whose  vocabulary  is  limited  and  whose  brain 
is  unmuddled  by  theories,  "  ^a,  c'est  beau," 
and  "  (^a,  c'est  laid."  The  great  artist  in- 
deed is  impelled  to  paint  some  particular 
thing  because  it  appeals  to  him  as  fine  and 
beautiful.  When  he  has  finished  the  task  he 
set  for  himself,  the  only  question  that  need 
be  asked  to  determine  its  merit  is  "  Is  it 
beautiful?  "  for  it  cannot  be  beautiful  if  it  is 
not  well  done.  But  let  us  remember  that  there 
are  not  many  who  are  qualified  to  give  the  an- 
swer. Yours  sincerely, 

William  A.  Coffin. 

"  A  canvas  should  express  a  human  out- 
look upon  the  world,  and  so  it  should  repre- 
sent an  area  possible  to  the  attention  ;  that 
is,  it  should  subtend  an  angle  of  vision  con- 
fined to  certain  natural  limits  of  expansion. 
Now,  to  group  two  or  more  studies  of  figaires 
in  order  to  fill  a  larger  canvas,  either  com- 
mits the  painter  to  a  wider  angle  of  vision, 
and  consequently  a  more  distributed  atten- 
tion, or  else  it  compels  him  to  paint  his  group 
as  if  it  were  removed  from  him  far  enough 
to  subtend  only  the  same  angle  as  the  sin- 
gle figure  of  one  of  his  previous  studies. 
Let  him  choose  either  alternative,  and  either 
way  a  difference  of  treatment  is  forced  upon 
him.  This  is  a  point  which  demands  serious 
study  on  the  realistic  grounds  of  perspective, 
modelling,  color,  and  definition  ;  but  for  the 
present  it  is  sufticient  to  settle  it  upon  the 
merely  decorative  ground  of  complexity  of 
pattern.  If  a  certain  proportion  of  cutting  up 
recommends  itself  as  beautiful  and  effective 
in  any  one  sketch  or  study,  then  unques- 
tionably a  compilation  of  such  studies  must 
be  a  false  method  of  composing  a  large 
canvas.  The  large  canvas  should  not  ex- 
press a  larger  angle  of  sight  than  the  small 
one.  In  a  word,  the  cutting  up  of  a  canvas 
bears  a  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  canvas,  and 
not  to  the  square  foot  of  space.  So  that 
you  may  enlarge  a  one-foot  sketch,  but  you 
may  not  compile  nine  one-foot  studies  to 
make  a  three-foot  picture.  Whether  you 
compile  actual  separate  sketches  on  one 
canvas,  or  merely  paint  parts  of  that  canvas 
under  different  impressions,  the  fault  is  the 
same."—/?.  A.  M.  Stevenson.  "The  Art  of 
Velasquez." 
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"  f  T'S  a  funny  thing,  this  Marconi  busi- 

I     ness,  isn't   it?"  said   Mr.  Shaynor, 

coughing  heavily.    "  Nothing  seems 

to  make  any  difference,  by  what  they  tell 

me  —  storms,    hills,  or  anything;    but  if 

that's  true  we  shall  know  before  morning. " 

"{^f  course  it's  true,"  I  answered,  step- 
ping behind  the  counter.  "  Where's  old 
Mr.  Cashell?" 

"  He's  had  to  go  to  bed  on  account  of 
his  mfluenza.  He  said  you'd  very  likely 
drop  in." 

"  Where's  his  nephew?  " 

"  Inside,  getting  the  things  ready.  He 
told  me  that  the  last  time  they  experi- 
mented they  put  the  pole  on  the  roof  of 
one  of  the  big  hotels  here  and  the  bat- 
teries electrified  all  the  water-supply  and  " 
— he  giggled — "  the  ladies  got  shocked 
when  they  took  their  baths." 

"  I  never  heard  of  that." 

"  The  hotel  wouldn't  exactly  advertise 
it,  would  it?  Just  now,  by  what  young 
Mr.  Cashell  tells  me,  they're  trying  to 
signal  from  here  to  Poole,  and  they're 
using  stronger  batteries  than  ever.  But, 
you  see,  he  being  the  guvnor's  nephew  and 
all  that  (and  it  will  be  in  the  papers,  too), 
it  doesn't  matter  how  they  electrify  things 
in  this  house.     Are  you  going  to  watch?" 

"  Very  much.  I've  never  seen  this 
game.     Aren't  you  going  to  bed?  " 

"  We  don't  close  till  ten  on  Saturdays. 
There's  a  good  deal  of  influenza  in 
town,  too,  and  there'll  be  a  dozen  pre- 
scriptions coming  in  before  morning.     I 
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generally  sleep  in  the  chair  here.  It's 
warmer  than  jumping  out  of  bed  every 
time.     Bitter  cold,  isn't  it?" 

"  Freezing  hard.  I'm  sorry  your  cough's 
worse." 

"  Thank  you.  1  don't  mind  cold  so 
much.  It's  this  wind  that  fair  cuts  me  to 
pieces."  He  coughed  again,  hard  and 
hackingly,  as  an  old  lady  came  in  for 
ammoniated  quinine.  "We've  just  run 
out  of  it  in  bottles,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Shaynor,  returning  to  the  professional 
tone,  "  but  if  you  will  wait  two  minutes, 
I'll  make  it  up  for  you,  madam." 

I  had  used  the  shop  for  some  time,  and 
my  acquaintance  with  the  proprietor  had 
ripened  into  friendship.  It  was  Mr. 
Cashell  who  revealed  to  me  the  purpose 
and  power  of  Apothecaries'  Hall  what 
time  a  fellow-chemist  had  made  an  error 
in  a  prescription  of  mine,  had  lied  to 
cover  his  sloth,  and  when  error  and  lie 
were  brought  home  to  him  had  written 
vain  letters. 

"  A  disgrace  to  our  profession,"  said 
the  thin  mild-eyed  man,  hotly,  after 
studying  the  evidence.  "  You  couldn't 
do  a  better  service  to  the  profession  than 
report  him  to  Apothecaries'  Hall." 

I  did  so,  not  knowing  what  djinns  I 
should  evoke  ;  and  the  result  was  such 
an  apology  as  one  might  make  who  had 
spent  a  night  on  the  rack.  I  conceived 
great  respect  for  Apothecaries'  Hall  and 
esteem  for  Mr.  Cashell,  a  zealous  crafts- 
man who  magnified  his  calling.  Until 
Mr.     Shaynor  came  down  from  the  North 
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his  assistants  had  by  no  means  agreed 
with  Mr.  Cashell.  "  They  forget,"  said 
he,  "  that  first  and  foremost  the  com- 
pounder is  a  medicine-man.  On  him 
depends  the  physician's  reputation.  He 
holds  it  hterally  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
sir." 

Mr.  Shaynor's  manners  had  not,  per- 
haps, the  polish  of  the  grocery  and  Italian 
warehouse  next  door,  but  he  knew  and 
loved  his  dispensary  work  in  every  detail. 
For  relaxation  he  seemed  to  go  no  farther 
afield  than  the  romance  of  drugs — their 
discovery,  preparation,  packing,  and  ex- 
port— but  it  led  him  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  on  this  subject,  and  the  Phar- 
maceutical Formulary,  and  Nicholas  Cul- 
pepper, most  confident  of  physicians,  we 
met. 

Little  by  little  I  grew  to  know  some- 
thing of  his  beginnings  and  his  hopes — of 
his  mother,  who  had  been  a  school-teacher 
in  one  of  the  northern  counties,  and  of 
his  red-headed  father,  a  small  jobbing 
master  at  Kirby  Moors,  who  died  when 
he  was  a  child  ;  of  the  examinations  he 
had  passed  (Apothecaries'  Hall  is  a  hard 
master  in  this  respect) ;  of  his  dreams  of  a 
shop  in  London  ;  of  his  hate  for  the  price- 
cutting  co-operative  stores  ;  and,  most  in- 
teresting, of  his  mental  attitude  toward 
customers. 

"There's  a  way  you  get  into,"  he  told 
me,  "  of  serving  them  quite  carefully,  and, 
I  hope,  pohtely,  without  stopping  your 
own  thinking.  I've  been  reading  Chris- 
tie's 'New  Commercial  Plants'  all  this 
autumn,  and  that  needs  keeping  your 
mind  on  it,  1  can  tell  you.  So  long  as  it 
isn't  a  prescription,  of  course,  I  can  carry 
as  much  as  half  a  page  of  Christie  in  my 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  I  could  sell 
out  all  that  window  twice  over,  and  not  a 
penny  wrong  at  the  end.  As  to  prescrip- 
tions, I  think  I  could  make  up  the  gen- 
eral run  of  'em  in  my  sleep,  almost. 

For  reasons  of  my  own,  1  was  deeply 
interested  in  Marconi  experiments  at 
their  outset  in  England;  and  it  was  of  a 
piece  with  Mr.  Cashell'sunvarying  thought- 
fulness  that,  when  his  nephew  the  elec- 
trician appropriated  the  house  for  a  long- 
range  installation,  he  should,  as  I  have 
said,  invite  me  to  see  the  result. 

The  old  lady  went  away  with  her  medi- 
cine, and  Mr.  Shaynor  and  1  stamped  on 


the  tiled  floor  behind  the  counter  to  keep 
ourselves  warm.  The  shop,  by  the  light 
of  the  many  electrics,  looked  like  a  Paris- 
diamond  mine,  for  Mr.  Cashell  believed 
in  all  the  ritual  of  his  craft.  Three  su- 
perb glass  jars — red,  green,  and  blue — 
of  the  sort  that  led  Rosarhond  to  part- 
ing with  her  shoes,  blazed  in  the  broad 
plate  -  glass  windows,  and  there  was  a 
confused  smell  of  orris,  Kodak  films, 
vulcanite,  tooth-powder,  sachets,  and  al- 
mond-cream in  the  air.  Mr.  Shaynor 
fed  the  dispensary  stove,  and  we  sucked 
cayenne-pepper  jujubes  for  our  stomach's 
sake.  The  brutal  east  wind  had  cleared 
the  streets,  and  the  few  passers-by  were 
muffled  to  their  puckered  eyes.  In  the 
Italian  warehouse  next  door  some  gay 
feathered  birds  and  game,  hung  upon 
hooks,  sagged  to  the  wind  across  the  left 
edge  of  our  window-frame. 

"They  ought  to  take  these  poultry  in 
— all  knocked  about  like  that,"  said  Mr. 
Shaynor.  "  Doesn't  it  make  you  feel 
perishing?  See  that  old  hare  !  The  wind's 
nearly  blowing  the  fur  off  him." 

I  saw  the  belly-fur  of  the  dead  beast 
blown  apart  in  ridges  and  streaks  as  the 
wind  caught  it,  showing  bluish  skin  un- 
derneath. "Bitter  cold,"  said  Mr.  Shay- 
nor, shuddering.  "  Fancy  going  out  on  a 
night  like  this  !  Oh,  here's  young  Mr. 
Cashell." 

The  door  of  the  inner  oflice  behind 
the  dispensary  opened,  and  an  energetic, 
spade-bearded  man  stepped  forth,  rubbing 
his  hands. 

"  I  want  a  bit  of  tin-foil,  Shaynor,"  he 
said.  "  Good-evening.  My  uncle  told 
me  you  might  be  coming."  This  to  me, 
as  I  began  the  first  of  a  hundred  ques- 
tions. 

"  Pve  everything  in  order,"  he  re- 
plied. "  We're  only  waiting  until  Poole 
calls  us  up.  Excuse  me  a  minute.  Vou 
can  come  in  whenever  you  like — but  I'd 
better  be  with  the  instruments.  Give  me 
that  tin-foil.     'I'hanks." 

While  we  were  talking,  a  girl  —  evi- 
dently no  customer — had  come  into  the 
shop,  and  the  face  and  bearing  of  Mr. 
Shaynor  changed.  She  leaned  confidently 
across  the  counter. 

"  But  I  can't,"  I  heard  him  whisper 
uneasily — the  flush  on  his  cheek  was  dull 
red,  and  his  eyes  shone  like  a  drugged 
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moth's.  "  I  can't.  I  tell  you  I'm  alone 
in  the  place." 

"  No,  you  aren't.  Who's  that?  Let 
him  look  after  it  for  half  an  hour.  A 
brisk  walk  will  do  you  good.  Ah,  come 
now,  John." 

"  But  he  isn't " 

"  I  don't  care.  I  want  you  to  ;  we'll 
only  go  round  by  the  church.  If  you 
don't " 

He  crossed  to  where  I  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  the  dispensary  counter,  and 
began  some  sort  of  broken  apology  about 
a  lady-friend. 

"Yes,"  she  interrupted.  "You  take 
the  shop  for  half  an  hour — to  oblige  ine, 
won't  you  ?  " 

She  had  a  singularly  rich  and  prom- 
ising voice  that  well  matched  her  outline. 

"All  right,"  I  said.  "  I'll  do  it— but 
you'd  better  wrap  yourself  up  Mr.  Shay- 
nor." 

"  Oh,  a  brisk  walk  ought  to  help  me. 
We're  only  going  round  by  St.  Agnes 
Church."  I  heard  him  cough  grievously  as 
they  went  out  together. 

I  refilled  the  stove,  and,  after  profli- 
gate expenditure  of  Mr.  Cashell's  coal, 
drove  much  warmth  into  the  shop.  I 
explored  many  of  the  glass-knobbed  draw- 
ers that  lined  the  walls,  tasted  some  dis- 
concerting drugs,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a 
few  cardamoms,  ground  ginger,  chloric- 
ether,  and  dilute  alcohol,  manufactured  a 
new  and  wildish  .drink,  of  which  I  bore  a 
glassful  to  young  Mr.  Cashell,  busy  in 
the  back  office.  He  laughed  shortly  when 
I  told  him  that  Mr.  Shaynor  had  stepped 
out — but  a  frail  coil  of  wire  held  all  his 
attention,  and  he  had  no  word  for  me 
bewildered  among  the  batteries  and  rods. 
The  noise  of  the  sea  on  the  beach  began 
to  make  itself  heard  as  the  traffic  in  the 
street  ceased.  Then  briefly,  but  very 
lucidly,  he  gave  me  the  names  and  uses  of 
the  mechanism  that  crowded  the  tables 
and  the  floor. 

"  When  do  you  expect  to  get  the  mes- 
sages from  Poole?"  I  demanded,  sipping 
my  liquor  out  of  a  graduated  glass. 

"  About  midnight,  if  everything  is  in 
order.  We've  got  our  installation-pole 
fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  I  shouldn't 
advise  you  to  turn  on  a  tap  or  anytliing  to- 
night. We've  connected  up  with  the 
plumbing,  and  all  the  water  will  be  elec- 


trified." He  repeated  to  me  the  history 
of  the  agitated  ladies  at  the  hotel  at  the 
time  of  the  first  installation. 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Elec- 
tricity is  out  of  my  beat  altogether." 

"  Ah,  if  you  knew  that  you'd  know 
something  nobody  knows.  It's  just  It — 
what  we  call  Electricity,  but  the  magic — 
the  manifestations — the  Hertzian  waves 
— are  all  revealed  by  this.  The  coherer, 
we  call  it." 

He  picked  up  a  glass  tube  not  much 
thicker  than  a  thermometer,  in  which,  al- 
most touching,  were  two  tiny  silver  plugs 
and  between  them  an  infinitesimal  pinch 
of  metallic  dust.  "  That's  all,"  he  said, 
proudly,  as  though  himself  responsible  for 
the  wonder.  "  That  is  the  thing  that  will 
reveal  to  us  the  powers — -whatever  the 
powers  may  be — at  work — through  space 
— a  long  distance  away." 

Just  then  Mr.  Shaynor  returned  alone 
and  stood  coughing  his  heart  out  on  the 
mat. 

"  Serves  you  right  for  being  such  a  fool," 
said  young  Mr.  Cashell,  as  annoyed  as 
myself  at  the  interruption.  "  Never  mind 
— we've  all  the  night  before  us  to  see 
wonders." 

Shaynor  clutched  the  counter,  his  hand- 
kerchief to  his  lips.  When  he  brought  it 
away  I  saw  two  bright  red  stains. 

"  I — I've  got  a  bit  of  a  rasped  throat 
from  smoking  cigarettes,"  he  panted.  "  I 
think  I'll  try  a  cubeb." 

"  Better  take  some  of  this.  I've  been 
compounding  while  you've  been  away." 
I  handed  him  the  brew. 

"  'Twon't  make  me  drunk,  will  it?  I'm 
almost  a  teetotaller.  My  word  !  That's 
grateful  and  comforting." 

He  set  down  the  empty  glass  to  cough 
afresh. 

"  Brr  !  But  it  was  cold  out  there  !  I 
shouldn't  care  to  be  lying  in  my  grave  a 
night  hke  this.  Don't  you  ever  have  a 
sore  throat  from  smoking  ?  "  He  pock- 
eted his  handkerchief  after  a  furtive  peep. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sometimes,"  I  replied,  won- 
dering, while  I  spoke,  into  what  agonies 
of  terror  I  should  fall  if  ever  I  saw  those 
bright-red  danger-signals  under  my  nose. 
Young  Mr.  Cashell  among  the  batteries 
coughed  slightly  to  show  that  he  was  quite 
ready  to  continue  his  scientific  explana- 
tions, but  I  was  thinking  still  of  the  girl 
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with  the  rich  voice  and  the  significantly 
cut  mouth,  at  whose  command  I  had  taken 
charge  of  the  shop.  It  flashed  across  me 
that  she  distantly  resembled  the  seductive 
shape  on  a  gold-framed  toilet-water  ad- 
vertisement whose  charms  were  unholily 
heightened  by  the  glare  from  the  red  bot- 
tle in  the  window.  Turning  to  make  sure, 
I  saw  Mr.  Shaynor's  eyes  bent  in  the 
same  direction,  and  by  instinct  recog- 
nized that  the  flamboyant  thing  was  to 
him  a  shrine.  "  What  do  you  take  for 
your — cough  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  I'm  the  wrong  side  of  the  coun- 
ter to  believe  much  in  patent  medicines. 
But  there  are  asthma  cigarettes  and  there 
are  pastilles.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  if 
you  don't  object  to  the  smell,  which  is 
very  like  incense,  I  beheve,  though  I'm 
not  a  Roman  Cathohc,  Blaudet's  Cathe- 
dral Pastilles  relieve  me  as  much  as  any- 
thing." 

"Let's  try."  My  chances  of  raiding 
chemists'  shops  are  few,  and  I  make  the 
most  of  them.  We  unearthed  the  pas- 
tilles— brown,  gummy  cones  of  benzoin — 
and  set  them  alight  under  the  toilet-water 
advertisement,  where  they  fumed  in  thin 
blue  spirals. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Shaynor,  to  my 
question,  "what  one  uses  in  the  shop  for 
one's  self  comes  out  of  one's  own  pocket. 
Why,  stock-taking  in  our  business  is  nearly 
the  same  as  with  jewellers — and  I  can't 
say  more  than  that.  But  one  gets  them  " 
— he  pointed  to  the  pastille-box — "  at 
trade  prices."  Evidently  this  censing  of 
the  gay,  seven-tinted  wench  was  an  estab- 
lished ritual  which  cost  something. 

"  And  when  do  we  shut  up  shop  ?  " 

"  We  stay  like  this  all  night.  The  guv — 
old  Mr.  Cashell — doesn't  believe  in  locks 
and  shutters  as  compared  with  electric 
light.  Besides  it  brings  trade.  I'll  just 
sit  here  in  the  chair  by  the  stove  and  doze 
off,  if  you  don't  mind.  Electricity  isn't 
my  prescription." 

The  energetic  young  Mr,  Cashell  snort- 
ed within  and  Shaynor  settled  himself  up 
in  his  chair  over  which  he  had  thrown  a 
staring  red,  black,  and  yellow  Austrian  jute 
blanket,  rather  like  a  table-cover.  I  cast 
about,  amid  patent-medicine  pamphlets, 
for  something  to  read,  but  finding  little, 
returned  to  the  manufacture  of  the  new 
drink.     The  Italian  warehouse  took  down 


its  game  and  went  to  bed.  Across  the 
street  blank  shutters  flung  back  the  gas- 
light in  cold  smears ;  the  dried  pavement 
seemed  to  rough  up  in  goose-flesh  under 
the  scouring  of  the  savage  wind,  and  we 
could  hear,  long  ere  he  passed,  thepoHce- 
man  flapping  his  arms  to  keep  himself 
warm.  \Vithin,  the  flavors  of  cardamoms 
and  chloric-ether  disputed  those  of  the 
pastilles  and  a  score  of  drug  and  perfume 
and  soap  scents.  Our  electric  lights,  set 
low  down  in  the  windows  before  the  tun- 
bellied  Rosamond  jars,  flung  inward  three 
monstrous  daubs  of  red,  blue,  and  green, 
that  broke  into  kaleidoscopic  lights  on  the 
facetted  knobs  of  the  drug-drawers,  the 
cut-glass  scent  flagons,  and  the  bulbs  of 
the  sparklet  bottles.  They  flushed  the 
white  tiled  floor  in  gorgeous  patches ; 
splashed  along  the  nickel-silver  counter- 
rails  and  turned  the  polished  mahogany 
counter-panels  to  the  likeness  of  intricate 
grained  marbles — slabs  of  porphyry  and 
malachite.  Mr.  Shaynor  unlocked  a 
drawer  and  took  out  a  meagre  bundle  of 
letters.  From  my  place  by  the  stove,  I 
could  see  the  scalloped  edges  of  the  paper 
with  a  flaring  monogram  in  the  corner  and 
could  even  smell  the  reek  of  chypre.  At 
each  page  he  turned  toward  the  toilet-water 
lady  of  the  advertisement  and  devoured  her 
with  luminous  eyes.  He  had  drawn  the 
Austrian  blanket  over  his  shoulders  and 
among  those  warring  lights  he  looked  more 
than  ever  the  incarnation  of  a  drugged 
moth — a  tiger  moth  as  I  thought. 

He  put  his  letter  into  an  envelope, 
stamped  it  with  stiff  mechanical  move- 
ments, and  dropped  it  in  the  drawer.  Then 
I  became  aware  of  the  silence  of  a  great  city 
asleep — the  silence  that  underlaid  the  even 
voice  of  the  breakers  along  the  sea-front 
— a  thick,  tingling  quiet  of  warm  life  stilled 
down  for  its  appointed  time,  and  uncon- 
sciously I  moved  about  the  glittering  shop 
as  one  moves  in  a  sick-room.  Young  Mr. 
Cashell  was  adjusting  some  wire  that 
crackled  from  time  to  time  with  the  tense, 
knuckle-stretching  sound  of  the  electric 
spark.  Upstairs,  where  a  door  shut  and 
opened  swiftly,  I  could  hear  his  uncle 
coughing  abed. 

"  Here,"  I  said,  when  the  drink  was 
properly  warmed,  "  take  some  of  this,  Mr. 
Shaynor." 

He  jerked  in  his  chair  with  a  start  and 
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a  wrench,  and  held  out  his  hand  for  the 
glass.  The  mixture,  of  a  rich  port-wine 
color,  frothed  at  the  top. 

"  It  looks,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  it  looks 
— those  bubbles — like  a  string  of  pearls 
winking  at  you — rather  like  the  pearls 
round  that  young  lady's  neck."  He 
turned  again  to  the  advertisement  where 
the  female  in  the  dove-colored  corset  had 
seen  fit  to  put  on  all  her  pearls  before  she 
cleaned  her  teeth. 

"  Not  bad,  is  it  ?  "  I  said. 

"Eh?" 

He  rolled  his  eyes  heavily  full  on  me, 
and,  as  I  stared,  I  beheld  all  meaning  and 
consciousness  die  out  of  the  swiftly  dilat- 
ing pupils.  His  figure  lost  its  stark  ri- 
gidity, softened  into  the  chair,  and,  chin  on 
chest,  hands  dropped  before  him,  he  rested 
open-eyed,  absolutely  still. 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  rather  cooked  Shay- 
nor's  goose,"  I  said,  bearing  the  fresh 
drink  to  young  Mr.  Cashell.  "  Perhaps 
it  was  the  chloric-ether." 

"  Oh,  he's  all  right."  The  spade- 
bearded  man  glanced  at  him  pityingly. 
"  Consumptives  go  off  in  those  sort  of 
dozes  very  often.  "  It's  exhaustion  .  .  . 
I  don't  wonder.  I  daresay  the  liquor  will 
do  him  good.  It's  grand  stufif,"  he  finished 
his  share  appreciatively.  "  Well,  as  I  was 
saying — before  he  interrupted — about  this 
little  coherer.  The  pinch  of  dust,  you  see,  is 
nickel-filings.  The  Hertzian  waves,  you 
see,  come  out  of  space  from  the  station 
that  despatches  'em  and  all  these  little  par- 
ticles are  attracted  together — cohere,  we 
call  it — for  just  so  long  as  the  current 
passes  through  them.  Now,  it's  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  current  is  an  in- 
duced current.  There  are  a  good  many 
kinds  of  induction " 

"  Yes,  but  what  is  induction  ?  " 

"  That's  rather  hard  to  explain  untech- 
nically.  But  the  long  and  the  short  of  it 
is  that  when  a  current  of  electricity  passes 
through  a  wire  there's  a  lot  of  magnetism 
present  round  that  wire  ;  and  if  you  put 
another  wire  parallel  to,  and  within  what 
we  call  its  magnetic  field — why  then,  the 
second  wire  will  also  become  charged 
with  electricity." 

"  On  its  own  ac-count?  " 

"  On  its  own  account." 

"Then  let's  see  if  I've  got  it  correctly. 
Miles  off,  at  I'oole,  or  wherever  it  is -" 


'•  It  will  be  anywhere  in  ten  years." 

*'  You've  got  a  charged  wire " 

'•  Charged  with  Hertzian  waves  which 
vibrate,  say,  two  hundred  and  thirty  mill- 
ion times  a  second."  Mr.  Cashell  snaked 
his  forefinger  rapidly  through  the  air. 

"  All  right — a  charged  wire  at  Poole, 
giving  out  these  waves  into  space.  Then 
this  wire  of  yours  sticking  out  into  space — 
on  the  roof  of  the  house — in  some  mys- 
terious way  gets  charged  with  those  waves 
from  Poole " 

"  Or  anywhere — it  only  happens  to  be 
Poole  to-night." 

"And  those  waves  set  the  coherer  at 
work,  just  hke  an  ordinary  telegraph-office 
ticker  ?" 

"  No!  That's  where  so  many  people 
make  the  mistake.  The  Hertzian  waves 
wouldn't  be  strong  enough  to  work  a  great 
heavy  Morse  instrument  like  ours.  They 
can  only  just  make  that  dust  cohere,  and 
while  it  coheres  (a  little  while  for  a  dot 
and  a  longer  time  for  a  dash)  the  current 
from  this  battery — the  home  battery" — he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  thing — "  can  get 
through  to  the  Morse  printing-machine  to 
record  the  dot  or  dash.  Let  me  make  it 
clearer.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
steam  ?  " 

"  Very  httle.     But  go  on." 

"  Well,  the  coherer's  like  a  steam- valve. 
Any  child  can  open  a  valve  and  start  a 
steamer's  engines,  because  a  turn  of  the 
hand  lets  in  the  main  steam,  doesn't  it  ? 
Now,  this  home  battery  here  is  the  main 
steam,  ready  to  print.  The  coherer  is  the 
valve,  always  ready  to  be  turned  on.  The 
Hertzian  wave  is  the  child's  hand  that 
turns  it." 

"  I  see.     That's  marvellous." 

"  Marvellous,  isn't  it  ?  And,  remem- 
ber, we're  only  at  the  beginning.  There's 
nothing  we  sha'n't  be  able  to  do  in  ten 
years.  I  want  to  live — my  God,  how  I 
want  to  live,  and  see  things  happen  !  " 
He  looked  through  the  door  at  Shaynor 
breathing  lightly  in  his  chair.  "  Poor 
beast  !  And  he  wants  to  keep  company 
with  Fanny  Brand." 

"  Fanny  ivho  ?  "  I  said,  for  tlie  name 
struck  an  obscurely  familiar  chord  in  my 
brain — something  connected  with  a  stained 
handkerchief,  and  the  word  "arterial." 

"  Fannv  Brand — the  girl  you  kept  shop 
for  !  "     He  laughed.     "  That's  all  I  know 
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about  her,  and  for  the  hfe  of  nie  I  can't 
see  what  Shaynor  sees  in  her,  or  she  in 
him." 

"  Can't  you  see  what  he  sees  in  her  ?  " 
I  insisted. 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  thafs  what  you  mean.  She's 
a  great  big  fat  lump  of  a  girl  and  so  on — 
I  suppose  that's  why  he's  so  crazy  after 
her.  She  isn't  his  sort.  Well,  it  doesn't 
matter.  My  uncle  says  he's  bound  to 
die  before  the  year's  out.  Your  drink's 
given  him  a  good  sleep,  at  any  rate." 
Young  Mr.  Cashell  could  not  catch  Mr. 
Shaynor's  face,  which  was  half  turned  to 
the  advertisement. 

I  stoked  the  stove  anew,  for  the  room 
was  growing  cold,  and  lighted  another 
pastille.  Mr.  Shaynor  in  his  chair,  never 
moving,  looked  through  and  over  me  with 
eyes  as  wide  and  lustreless  as  those  of  a 
dead  hare. 

"  Poole's  late,"  said  young  Mr.  Cash- 
ell, when  I  stepped  back.  "I'll  just  send 
them  a  call." 

He  pressed  a  key  in  the  semi-darkness 
and  with  a  rending  crackle  there  leaped 
between  two  brass  knobs  a  spark,  streams 
of  sparks,  and  sparks  again. 

"  Grand,  isn't  it?  That's  the  Power — 
our  unknown  Power — kicking  and  fight- 
ing to  be  let  loose,"  said  young  Mr. 
Cashell.  "  There  she  goes — kick — kick 
— kick  into  space.  I  never  get  over  the 
strangeness  of  it  when  I  work  a  sending- 
machine — waves  going  into  space,  you 
know.  T.  R.  is  our  call.  Poole  ought 
to  answer  with  L.  L.  L." 

We  waited  two,  three,  five  minutes.  In 
that  silence,  of  which  the  boom  of  the 
tide  was  an  orderly  part,  I  caught  the 
Clear  ''kiss — kiss — kiss''  of  the  halliards 
on  the  roof,  as  they  were  blown  against 
the  installation-pole. 

"  Poole  is  not  ready.  I'll  stay  here 
and  call  you  when  he  is." 

I  returned  to  the  shop,  and  set  down 
my  glass  on  a  marble  slab  with  a  careless 
chnk.  As  I  did  so,  Shaynor  rose  to  his 
feet,  his  eyes  fixed  once  more  on  the  ad- 
vertisement, where  the  young  woman 
bathed  in  the  light  from  the  red  jar  sim- 
pered pinkly  over  her  pearls.  His  lips 
moved  without  cessation.  I  stepped 
nearer  to  listen.  "  .\nd  threw — and  threw 
— and  threw,"  he  repeated,  his  face  all 
■sharp  with  some  inexplicable  agony. 


I  moved  forward  astonished.  But  it 
was  then  he  found  words  —  delivered 
roundly  and  clearly.      These  : 

And   threw   warm  gules  on    Madeleine's  young 
breast. 

The  trouble  passed  ofif  his  countenance, 
and  he  returned  lightly  to  his  place,  rub- 
bing his  hands. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  me,  though 
we  had  many  times  discussed  reading  and 
prize-competitions  as  a  diversion,  that  Mr. 
Shaynor  ever  read  Keats,  or  could  quote 
him  at  all  appositely.  There  was,  after 
all,  a  certain  stained-glass  effect  of  light 
on  the  high  bosom  of  the  highly  polished 
picture  which  might,  by  stretch  of  fancy, 
suggest,  as  a  vile  chromo  recalls  some  in- 
comparable canvas,  the  line  he  had  spoken. 
Night,  my  drink,  and  solitude  were  evi 
dently  turning  Mr.  Shaynor  into  a  poet. 
He  sat  down  again  and  wrote  swiftly  on 
his  villanous  note-paper,  his  lips  quiver- 
ing. 

I  shut  the  door  into  the  inner  office  and 
moved  up  behind  him.  He  made  no  sign 
that  he  saw  or  heard  ;  I  looked  over  his 
shoulder  and  read,  amid  half  -  formed 
words,  sentences,  and  wild  scratches  : 

— very  cold  it  was.      Very  cold 
The  hare — the  hare — the  hare — 
The  birds — 

He  raised  his  head  sharply,  and  frowned 
toward  the  blank  shutters  of  the  poul- 
terer's shop  where  they  jutted  out  against 
our  window.     Then  one  clear  line  came  : 

The  hare,  in  spite  of  fur,  was  very  cold . 

The  head,  moving  machine-like,  turned 
right  to  the  advertisement  where  the 
Blaudet's  Cathedral  pastille  reeked  abom- 
inably.     He  grunted  and  went  on  : 

Incense  in  a  censer — • 

liefore  her  darling  picture  framed  in  gold — 

Maiden's  picture — angel's  portrait 

"  Hsh."  said  Mr.  Cashell,  guardedly, 
from  the  inner  office  as  though  in  the 
presence  of  spirits.  "  There's  something 
coming  through  from  somewhere  ;  but  it 
isn't  Poole."  I  heard  the  crackle  of 
sparks  as  he  depressed  the  keys  of  the 
transmitter.  In  my  own  brain,  too,  some- 
thing crackled,  or  it  might  have  been  the 
hair  on  my  head.     Then  I  heard  my  own 
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voice  in  a  harsh  whisper  :  "  Mr.  Cashell, 
there  is  something  coming  througli  here, 
too.     Leave  me  alone  till  I  tell  you." 

"  But  I  thought  you'd  come  to  see  this 
wonderful  thing — sir,"  indignantly  at  the 
end. 

"  Leave  me  alone  till  1  tell  you.  Be 
quiet." 

I  watched — I  waited.  Under  the  blue- 
veined  hand — the  dry  hand  of  the  con- 
sumptive— came  away  clear,  without 
erasure  : 

And  my  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  the  dead  must  freeze   [he  shiv- 
ered as  he  wrote] 

Beneath  the  churchyard  mould. 

Then  he  stopped,  laid  the  pen  down,  and 
leaned  back. 

For  an  instant,  that  was  half  an  eternity, 
the  shop  spun  before  me  in  a  rainbow- 
tinted  whirl,  in  and  through  which  my 
own  soul  most  dispassionately  considered 
my  own  soul  as  that  fought  with  an  over- 
mastering fear.  Then  I  smelt  the  strong 
smell  of  cigarettes  from  Mr.  Shaynor's 
clothing  and  heard,  as  though  it  had  been 
the  rending  of  trumpets,  the  rattle  of  his 
breathing.  I  was  still  in  my  place  of 
observation,  much  as  one  would  watch  a 
rifle-shot  at  the  butts,  half  bent,  hands  on 
my  knees  and  head  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  black,  red,  and  yellow  blanket  of  his 
shoulder.  I  was  whispering  encourag- 
ingly, evidently  to  my  other  self,  sound- 
ing sentences,  such  as  men  pronounce  in 
dreams. 

•'  If  he  has  read  Keats,  it  proves  nothing. 
If  he  hasn't — like  causes  )niist  beget  like 
effects.  '^I'here  is  no  escape  from  this  law. 
Yon  ought  to  be  grateful  that  you  know 
*St.  Agnes'  Eve-*  without  the  book;  be- 
cause, given  the  circumstances,  such  as 
Fanny  Brand,  who  is  the  key  of  the  enig- 
ma and  approximately  represents  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  of  Fanny  Brawne  ; 
allowing  also  for  the  bright  red  color  of 
the  arterial  blood  upon  the  handkerchief, 
which  was  what  you  were  puzzling  over  in 
the  shop  just  now  ;  and  counting  the  ef- 
fect of  the  professional  environment,  here 
almost  perfectly  duplicated — the  result  is 
logical  and  inevitable.  As  inevitable  as 
induction." 

Still  the  other  half  of  my  soul  refused  to 
be  comforted.     It  was  cowering  in  some 


minute  and  inadequate  corner — at  an  im- 
mense distance. 

Hereafter,  I  found  myself  one  person 
again,  my  hands  still  gripping  my  knees 
and  my  eyes  glued  on  the  page  before 
Mr.  Shaynor.  As  dreamers  accept  and 
explain  the  upheaval  of  landscapes  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  with  excerpts 
from  the  evening  hymn  or  the  multiphca- 
tion-table,  so  I  had  accepted  the  facts, 
whatever  they  might  be,  that  I  should 
witness,  and  had  devised  a  theory,  sane 
and  plausible  to  my  mind,  that  explained 
them  all.  Nay,  I  was  even  in  advance  of 
my  facts,  walking  hurriedly  before  them, 
assured  that  they  would  fit  my  theory. 
And  all  that  I  now  recall  of  that  epoch- 
making  theory  are  the  lofty  words  :  "If 
he  has  read  Keats  it's  the  chloric-ether. 
If  he  hasn't,  it's  the  identical  bacillus,  or 
Hertzian  wave  of  tuberculosis,  plus  Fanny 
Brand  and  the  professional  status  which  in 
conjunction  with  the  main  stream  of  sub- 
conscious thought,  common  to  all  man- 
kind, has  produced,  temporarily,  the  in- 
duced Keats." 

Mr.  Shaynor  returned  to  his  work,  eras- 
ing and  rewriting  as  before,  with  incredible 
swiftness.  Two  or  three  blank  pages  he 
tossed  aside.     Then  wrote,  muttering  : 

"  The  httle  smoke  of  a  candle  that  goes 
out." 

"  No,"  he  muttered.  "  Little  smoke — 
little  smoke — little  smoke.  What  else?" 
He  thrust  his  chin  forward  toward  the 
advertisement,  whereunder  the  last  of  the 
Blaudet's  Cathedral  pastilles  fumed  in  its 
holder.      "Ah!"     Then  with  relief : 

The  little  smoke  that  dies  in  moonlight  cold. 

Evidently  he  was  snared  by  the  rhymes  of 
his  first  verse,  for  he  wrote  and  rewrote 
"  gold  —  cold  —  mould  "  many  times. 
Again  he  sought  inspiration  from  the  ad- 
vertisement and  set  down,  without  eras- 
ure, the  line  1  had  overheard  : 

And    threw  warm    gules  on    Madeleine's  young 
breast. 

As  I  remembered  the  original  it  is  "fair" — 
a  trite  word — instead  of  "  young,"  and  I 
found  myself  nodding  approval,  though  I 
admitted  spaciously  that  the  attempt  to 
re])roduce  "  its  little  smoke  in  pallid  moon- 
light died"  was  a  failure. 
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Followed  without  a  break,  ten  or  fifteen 
lines  of  bald  prose — the  naked  soul's  con- 
fession of  its  physical  yearning  for  its 
beloved — unclean  as  we  count  uncleanH- 
ness  ;  unwholesome,  but  human  exceed- 
ingly— the  raw  material,  so  it  seemed  to 
me  in  that  hour  and  in  that  place,  whence 
Keats  wove  the  twenty-sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  stanzas  c^  his  poem.  Shame  I  had 
none  in  overseeing  this  revelation  ;  and  my 
fear  had  gone  like  the  smoke  of  the  pastille. 

"That's  it,"  I  murmured.  "That's 
how  it's  blocked  out.  Go  on  !  Ink  it  in, 
man.     Ink  it  in." 

Mr.  Shaynor  returned  to  broken  verse 
wherein  "loveliness"  was  made  to  rhyme 
with  a  desire  to  look  upon  "  her  empty 
dress."  He  picked  up  a  fold  of  the  gay, 
soft  blanket,  spread  it  over  one  hand,  ca- 
ressed it  with  infinite  tenderness,  thought, 
muttered,  traced  some  snatches  which  I 
could  not  decipher,  shut  his  eyes  drowsi- 
ly, shook  his  head,  and  dropped  the  stufT. 
Here  I  found  myself  at  fault,  for  I  could 
not  then  see  (as  I  do  now)  in  what  man- 
ner a  red,  black,  and  yellow  Austrian 
blanket  bore  upon  his  dreams. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  laid  aside  his  pen, 
and,  chin  on  hand,  considered  the  shop 
with  intelligent  and  thoughtful  eyes.  He 
threw  down  the  blanket,  rose,  passed 
along  a  line  of  drug-drawers,  and  read  the 
names  on  the  labels  aloud.  Returning, 
he  took  from  his  desk  Christie's  "  New 
Commercial  Plants  "  and  the  old  Culpep- 
per that  I  had  given  him  ;  opened  and 
laid  them  side  by  side  with  a  clerkly  air, 
all  trace  of  passion  gone  from  his  face  ; 
read  first  in  one  and  then  in  the  other  and 
paused  with  the  pen  behind  his  ear. 

"  What  wonder  of  Heaven's  coming 
now  ?"  I  thought. 

"  Manna — manna — manna,"  he  said  at 
last,  under  wrinkled  brows.  "  That's  what 
I  wanted.  Good !  Now  then !  Now 
then  !  Good  !  Good  !  Oh,  by  God, 
that's  good  !"  His  voice  rose  and  he 
spoke  richly  and  fully  without  a  falter  : 

Candied  apple,  quince  and  plum  and  gourd, 
And  jellies  smoother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucent  sirups  tinct  with  cinnamon, 
Manna  and  dates  in  Argosy  transferred 
From  Fez ;   and  spiced  dainties  everyone 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedared  Lebanon. 

He  repeated  it  once  more,  using  "blan- 
der "  for  "smoother  "  in  the  second  line  : 
Vol.   XXXII.— i6 


then  wrote  it  down  without  erasure,  but 
this  time  (my  set  eyes  missed  no  hairstroke 
of  any  word)  he  substituted  "soother" 
for  his  atrocious  second-thought,  so  that 
it  came  away  under  his  hand  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  book — as  it  is  written  in  the 
book. 

A  wind  went  shouting  down  the  street, 
and  on  the  heels  of  the  wind  followed  a 
spurt  and  rattle  of  rain. 

After  a  smiling  pause — and  good  right 
had  he  to  smile — he  began  anew,  always 
tossing  the  last  sheet  over  his  shoulder  : 

The  sharp  rain  falling  on  the  window-pane, 
Rattling  sleet — the  windblown  sleet. 

Then  prose  :  "  It  is  very  cold  of  morn- 
ings when  the  wind  brings  rain  and  sleet 
with  it.  I  heard  the  sleet  on  the  window- 
pane  outside  and  thought  of  you,  my  dar- 
ling. I  am  always  thinking  of  you.  I 
wish  we  could  both  run  away  like  two 
lovers  into  the  storm  and  get  that  little 
cottage  by  the  sea  which  we  were  always 
thinking  about,  my  own  dear  darling.  We 
could  sit  and  watch  the  sea  beneath  our 
windows.  It  would  be  a  fairyland  all  of 
our  own — a  fairy  sea — a  fairy  sea    ,    .    ." 

He  stopped,  raised  his  head  and  lis- 
tened. The  steady  drone  of  the  Channel 
along  the  sea-front  that  had  borne  us 
company  so  long,  leaped  up  a  note  to  the 
sudden  fuller  surge  that  signals  the  change 
from  ebb  to  flood.  It  beat  in  like  the 
change  of  step  throughout  an  army — this 
renewed  pulse  of  the  sea — and  filled  our 
ears  till  they,  accepting  it,  marked  it  no 
longer. 

A  fairyland  for  you  and  me 
Across  the  foam — beyond     .     . 
A  magic  foam,  a  perilous  sea. 

He  grunted  again  with  effort  and  bit  his 
underlip.  My  throat  dried,  but  I  dared 
not  gulp  to  moisten  it  lest  I  should  break 
the  spell  that  was  drawing  him  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  high-water  mark  but  two  of 
the  sons  of  Adam  have  reached.  Remem- 
ber that  in  all  the  millions  permitted  there 
are  no  more  than  five — five  little  lines — 
of  which  one  can  say:  "These  are  the 
Magic.  These  are  the  Vision.  The  rest 
is  only  poetry."  And  Mr.  Shaynor  was 
playing  hot  and  cold  with  two  of  them  I 

I  vowed  no  unconscious  thought  of 
mine  should  influence  the  blindfold  soul 
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and  pinned  myself  desperately  to  the  other 
three,  repeating  and  re-repeating  : 

A  savage  spot  as  holy  and  enchanted 

As  e'er  beneath  a  waning  moon  was  haunted 

By  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover. 

But  though  I  believed  my  brain  thus 
occupied,  my  every  sense  hung  upon  the 
writing  under  the  dry,  bony  hand,  all 
brown-fingered  with  chemicals  and  cigar- 
ette smoke. 

Our  windows  fronting  on  the  dangerous  foam, 

(he  wrote,  after  long,  irresolute  snatches) ; 
and  then 

Our  open  casements  facing  desolate  seas 
Forlorn—  forlorn 

Here  again  his  face  grew  peaked  and 
anxious  with  that  sense  of  loss  I  had  first 
seen  when  the  power  snatched  him.  But 
this  time  the  agony  was  tenfold  keener. 
As  I  watched,  it  mounted  like  mercury  in 
the  tube.  It  lighted  his  face  from  within 
till  I  thought  the  visibly  scourged  soul  must 
leap  forth  naked  between  his  jaws,  unable 
to  endure.  A  drop  of  sweat  trickled  from 
my  forehead  down  my  nose  and  splashed 
■  on  the  back  of  my  hand. 

Our  windows  facing  on  the  desolate  seas 
And  perilous  foam  of  magic  fairyland — 

"  Not  yet — not  yet,"  he  muttered,  "  wait 
a  minute.  Please,  wait  a  minute.  I  shall 
get  it  then. 

Our  magic  windows  fronting  on  the  sea, 
The   daugerous    foam   of   desolate  seas 
for  ;iye. 

Ouh,  my  God  !  " 

From  head  to  heel  he  shook — shook 
from  the  marrow  of  his  bones  outward — 
then  leaped  to  his  feet  with  raised  arms, 
and  .slid  the  chair  screeching  across  the 
tiled  floor  where  it  struck  the  drawers  be- 
hind and  fell  with  a  jar.  Mechanically,  I 
stooped  to  recover  it. 

As  I  rose,  Mr.  Shaynor  was  stretching 
and  yawning  at  leisure. 

"  I've  had  a  bit  of  a  doze,"  he  said. 
"  How  did  I  come  to  knock  the  chair 
over  ?     You  look  rather " 

"  The  chair  startled  me,"  I  answered. 
"  It  was  so  sudden  in  this  quiet." 

Young  Mr.  Cashell  behind  his  shut  door 
was  offendedly  silent. 


"  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  dream- 
ing," said  Mr.  Shaynor. 

"  I  suppose  you  must,"  I  said.  "  Talk- 
ing of  dreams— I — I  noticed  you  writing 
—before—" 

He  flu.shed  consciously. 

"  I  meant  to  ask  you  if  you've  ever  read 
anything  written  by  a  man  called  Keats." 

"  Oh  !  I  haven't  much  time  to  read 
poetry  and  I  can't  say  that  I  remember 
the  name  exactly.   Is  he  a  popular  writer?  " 

"  Middling.  I  thought  you  might  know 
him  because  he's  the  only  poet  who  ever 
was  a  druggist.  And  he's  rather  what's 
called  the  lover's  poet." 

"  Indeed  ?  I  must  look  into  him.  What 
did  he  write  about  ?  " 

"  A  lot  of  things.  Here's  a  sample  that 
may  interest  you." 

Then  and  there,  carefully,  I  repeated 
the  verse  he  had  twice  spoken  and  once 
written  not  ten  minutes  ago. 

"  Ah.  Anybody  could  see  he  was  a 
druggist  from  that  line  about  the  tinctures 
and  sirups.  It's  a  fine  tribute  to  our  pro- 
fession." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  young  Mr.  Cash- 
ell, with  icy  politeness,  opening  the  door 
one-half  inch,  "  if  you  still  happen  to  be 
interested  in  our  trifling  experiments.  But, 
should  such  be  the  case " 

I  drew  him  aside,  whispering,  "Shay- 
nor seemed  going  off  into  some  sort  of  fit 
when  I  spoke  to  you  just  now.  I  thought, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  rude,  it  wouldn't 
do  to  take  you  off  your  instruments  just 
as  the  call  was  coming  through.  Don't 
you  see  ?  " 

"  Granted — granted  as  soon  as  asked," 
he  said,  unbending.  "  I  did  think  it  a 
shade  odd  at  the  time.  So  that  was  why 
he  knocked  the  chair  down  ?  " 

"  I  hope  I  haven't  missed  anything,"  I 
said. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  say  that  but  you're 
just  in  time  for  a  rather  curious  perform- 
ance. You  can  come  in,  too,  Mr.  Shay- 
nor.    Listen,  while  I  read  it  off." 

The  Morse  instrument  was  ticking  fu- 
riously. Mr.  Cashell  interpreted  :  "  'A'.  K.  V. 
Can  make  nothing  of  your  signals.' "  A 
pause.  '"M.M.K  M.  M.V.  Signals 
unintelligible.  Purpose  anchor  Sandown 
Bay.  Examine  instruments  to-morrow.' 
Do  you  know  what  that  means  ?  It's  a 
couple   of   men-o'-war  working   Marconi 
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signals  off  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  are 
trying  to  talk  to  each  other.  Neither  can 
read  the  other's  messages,  but  all  their 
messages  are  being  taken  in  by  our  re- 
ceiver here.  They've  been  going  on  for 
ever  so  long,  1  wish  you  could  have  heard 
it." 

'•  Ciootl  heavens  I  "  I  said.  •■  Do  you 
mean  we're  overhearing  Portsmouth  ships 
trying  to  talk  to  each  other — that  we're 
eavesdropping  across  half  South  Eng- 
land?" 

"Just  that.  Their  transmitters  are  all 
right,  but  their  receivers  are  out  of  order, 
.so  they  only  get  a  dot  here  and  a  dash 
there.     Nothing  clear." 

••  Why  is  that  ?  " 

"  God  knows — and  Science  will  know 
to-morrow.  Perhaps  the  induction  is 
faulty;  perhaps  the  receivers  aren't  tuned 
to  receive  just  the  number  of  vibrations 
per  second    that    the    transmitter  sends. 


Only  a  word  here  and  there.  Just  enough 
to  tantalize." 

Again  the  Morse  sprang  to  life. 

"  That's  one  of  'em  complaining  now. 
I>isten  :  '  Disheartening — most  dishearten- 
ing.' It's  cjuite  pathetic.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  spiritualistic  seance  ?  It  reminds 
me  of  that  sometimes — odds  and  ends  of 
me.ssages  coming  out  of  nowhere — a  word 
here  and  there.     No  good  at  all." 

"  But  mediums  are  all  impostors,"  said 
Mr.  Shaynor,  in  the  doorway,  lighting  an 
asthma-cigarette.  "  They  only  do  it  for 
the  money  they  can  make.  I've  seen 
'em." 

"  Here's  Poole,  at  last — clear  as  a  bell. 
L.  L.  L.  Noiv  we  sha'n't  be  long."  Mr. 
Cashell  rattled  the  keys  merrily.  "Any- 
thing you'd  like  to  tell  'em  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so,"  I  said.  "  I'll 
go  home  and  get  to  bed.  I'm  feeling  a 
little  tired." 


OVER    THE    BRINK 
By  Edith   M.   Thomas 

I   sHUDDKREi)   when  but  now,  again,   I  thought 
(As  oft  before,  till   I   no  more  could  think) 
Of  all   the  myriads  passed   beyond  Time's  brink, 
No  longer  to  be  found — scarce  longer  sought — 
Since  they  who  for  their  loss  with  grief  were  fraught 
So  soon,  themselves,  of  Lethe's  wave  did  drink, 
And  out  of  mortal  ken  forever  sink — 
Vanished  alike  in  the  abysmal   Nought  ! 


Why  did   I   shudder  ?     'Tis  an  ancient  tale. 

They  mused  on  this  in  Tyre,  in   Nineveh, 

And  the   Pelasgic  Cities  longer  gone. 

'Tis  no  strange  theme.     Why  did  I  shudder  ? — Ah  ! 

Methought   I   felt  the  ground  beneath  us  fail — 

As  toward   that   (iulf  of  Silence   we  were   drawn  ! 


ENGINE     NO.    8 
By  Caroline  Duer 


Fire! 
Over  the  bridge,  through  the  steam  of  the  trains, 
Through  the  mist  and  the  rains 

And  the  black,  oily  street — 
With  the  sound,  hoarse  and  shrill,  of  the  whistle  blown  first, 
And  the  sudden  wild  burst 

Of  the  galloping  feet — 

A  swerve  round  the  corner,  a  shout  to  the  horses. 

The  clamor  and  clang  of  the  sharp-swinging  bell — 

Ahead,  streams  of  traffic  stopped  short  in  their  courses  ; 
Behind,  hurried  footsteps  that  follow  pell-mell — 

Far  down  the  street,  roUing  wide  in  its  track, 
With  the  smoke  floating  back 

And  the  sparks  flying  fast — 
With  the  red  trail  of  coals  and  the  jolt  and  the  jar 
Dying  dully  afar. 

So  the  engine  goes  past ! 
Fire  ! 


Drawn  by  F.  C.  \  'ohn. 
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The  boat  and  I  tuent  by  him  ivitk  a  rush. 


indbad  on  Burrator. 


By  A.   T.   Ouiller-Couch 
(Q) 

I  LLV  STRATI  ONS    BY     IIoWARI)     PyLE 


T  HEARD  tliis  Story  in  a  farm-house 
upon  Dartmoor,  and  I  give  it  in  the  words 
of  the  local  doctor  who  told  it.  We  were 
a  reading-party  of  three  undergraduates 
and  a  Christ  Church  don.  The  don  had 
slipped  on  a  bowlder  two  days  before,  while 
fishing  the  river  Meavy,  and  sprained  his 
ankle;  hence  Doctor  Miles's  visit.  The 
two  had  made  friends  over  the  don's  fly- 
book  and  the  discovery  that  what  the  Doc- 
tor did  not  know  about  Dartmoor  trout 
was  not  worth  knowing ;  hence  an  invita- 
tion to  e.xtend  his  visit  over  dinner.  At 
dinner  the  talk  diverged  from  sport  to  the 
anci'^nt  tin-works,  stone  circles,  camps,  and 
cromlechs  on  the  tors  about  us,  and  from 
there  to  touch  speculatively  on  the  darker 
side  of  the  old  religions  ;  hence,  at  length, 
the  Doctor's  story,  which  he  told  over  the 
pipes  and  whiskey,  leaning  his  arms  upon 
the  table  and  gazing  at  it  rather  than  at 
us.  as  though  drawing  his  memories  out 
of  depths  below  its  polished  surface. 

It  must  be  thirty — yes,  thirty — years 
ago  (he  said)  since  I  met  the  man,  on  a 


bright  November  morning,  when  the 
Dartmoor  hounds  were  drawing  Burrator 
Wood.  Burrator  House  in  those  days 
belonged  to  the  Rajah  Brooke — Brooke 
of  Sarawak — who  had  bought  it  from 
Harry  Terrell,  or,  rather  it  had  been 
bought  for  him  by  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  and  other  admirers  in  England. 
Harry  Terrell — a  great  sportsman  in  his 
day — had  been  loth  enough  to  part  with 
it,  and  when  the  bargain  was  first  pro- 
posed had  named  at  random  a  price 
which  was  about  double  what  he  had 
given  for  the  place.  The  Rajah  closed 
with  the  sum  at  once,  asked  him  to  make 
a  list  of  everything  in  the  house  and  put  a 
price  on  whatever  he  cared  to  sell.  Terrell 
made  a  full  list,  putting  what  seemed  to 
him  fair  prices  on  most  of  the  furniture 
and  high  ones — prohibitive,  he  thought — 
on  the  sticks  he  had  a  fancy  to  keep.  The 
Rajah  glanced  over  the  paper  in  his  grand 
manner,  and  says  he,  "  I'll  take  it  all." 
"Stop!  stop!"  cried  Terrell,  "I  hain't 
going  to  let  you  have  the  bed  I  was  mar- 
ried in  !  "      "  As  you  please  ;   we'll  strike 


Dxi'zvn  by  Hfl'.vard  Pyle. 


I  began  to  />!iiy. 
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out  the  bed.  then,"  the  Rajah  answered. 
That  is  how  he  took  possession. 

Burrator  House,  as  I  daresay  you  know, 
faces  across  the  Meavy  upon  Burrator 
Wood  ;  and  the  wood,  thanks  to  Terrell, 
had  always  been  a  sure  draw  for  a  fox.  I 
had  tramped  over  from  Tavistock  on  this 
particular  morning — for  I  was  new  to  the 
country,  a  young  man  looking  around  me 
for  a  practice,  and  did  not  yet  possess  a 
horse — and  I  sat  on  the  slope  above  the 
house,  at  the  foot  of  the  tor,  watching  the 
scene  on  the  opposite  bank.  The  fixture, 
always  a  favorite  one,  and  the  Rajah's  hos- 
pitality— which  was  noble  hke  everything 
about  him — had  brought  out  a  large  and 
brightly  dressed  field  ;  and  among  them, 
in  his  black  coat,  moved  Terrell  on  a  horse 
twice  as  good  as  it  looked.  He  had  rid- 
den over  from  his  new  home,  and  I  dare- 
say, in  the  rush  of  old  a.ssociations  had 
forgotten  for  the  while  that  the  familiar 
place  was  no  longer  his. 

The  Rajah,  a  statue  of  a  man.  sat  on  a 
tall  gray  at  the  covert's  edge,  directly  be- 
low me  ;  and  from  time  to  time  I  watched 
him  through  ray  field-glass.  He  had  lately 
recovered  from  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and 
was  (I  am  told)  the  wreck  of  his  old  self; 
but  the  old  fire  lived  in  the  ashes.  He  sat 
there,  tall,  lean,  upright  as  a  ramrod,  with 
his  eyes  turned  from  the  covert  and  gazing 
straight  in  front,  over  his  horse's  ears,  on 
the  nishing  Meavy.  He  had  forgotten 
the  hounds  ;  his  care  for  his  guests  was  at 
an  end  ;  and  I  wondered  what  thoughts, 
what  memories  of  the  East,  possessed  him. 
There  is  always  a  loneliness  about  a  great 
man,  don't  you  think  ?  But  I  have  never 
felt  one  to  be  so  terribly — yes,  terribly — 
alone  as  the  Rajah  was  that  morning 
among  his  guests  and  the  Devonshire 
tors. 

"  Every  inch  a  king,"  said  a  voice  at 
my  elbow,  and  a  litde  man  settled  himself 
down  on  die  turf  beside  me.  I  set  down 
my  glasses  with  a  start.  He  was  a  spare, 
djy  fellow  of  about  fifty,  dressed  in  what 
1  took  for  the  working-suit  of  a  mechanic. 
Certainly  he  did  not  belong  to  the  moor. 
He  wore  no  collar,  but  a  dingy  yellow 
handkerchief  knotted  about  his  throat, 
and  bj)th  throat  and  face  were  seamed 
with  wrinkles — so  thickly  seamed  that  at 
first  glance  you  might  take  them  for  tattoo- 
marks  ;  but  I  had  time  for  a  second,  for, 
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without  troubling   to   meet   my  eyes,  he 
nodded  toward  the  Rajah. 

"  I've  cut  a  day's  work  and  travelled 
out  from  Plymouth  to  get  a  sight  of  him  ; 
and  I've  a  wife  will  pull  my  hair  out  when 
I  get  home  and  she  finds  I  haven't  been 
to  the  docks  to-day  ;  and  I've  had  no 
breakfast  but  thirty  grains  of  opium  ;  but 
he's  worth  it." 

"  Thirty  grains  of  opium  !  I  stared  at 
him,  incredulous.  He  did  not  turn,  but, 
still  with  his  eyes  on  the  valley  below  us, 
stretched  out  a  hand.  Its  fingers  were 
gnarled,  hooked  like  a  bird's  claw,  and  on 
the  httle  finger  a  ruby  flashed  in  the  morn- 
ing sunlight — not  a  large  ruby,  but  of  the 
purest  pigeon's  blood  shade,  and  in  any 
case  a  stone  of  price. 

"  You  see  this  ?  My  wife  thinks  it  a 
sham  one,  but  it's  not.  And  some  day, 
when  I'm  drunk  or  in  low  water,  I  shall 
part  with  it — but  not  yet.  You've  an  eye 
for  it,  I  see," — and  yet  he  was  not  look- 
ing toward  me — "  but  the  Rajah,  yonder, 
and  I  are  the  only  two  within  a  hundred 
miles  that  can  read  what's  in  the  heart  of 
it." 

He  gazed  for  a  second  or  two  at  the 
stone,  lifted  it  to  his  ear  as  if  listening,  and, 
lowering  his  hand  to  the  turf,  bent  over  it 
and  gazed  again.  "  Ay,  he  could  under- 
stand and  see  into  you,  my  beauty  !  He 
could  hear  the  little  drums  tum-a-rumbling, 
and  the  ox-bells  and  bangles  tinkling,  and 
the  shuffle  of  the  elephants  going  by  :  he 
could  read  the  lust  in  you,  and  the  blood 
and  the  sun  flickering  and  licking  round 
the  kris  that  spilt  it — for  it's  the  devil  you 
have  in  you,  my  dear.  But  we  know  you 
— he  and  I — he  and  I.  Ah  !  there  you 
go,"  he  muttered,  as  the  hounds  broke  into 
cry,  and  the  riders  swept  round  the  edge 
of  the  copse  toward  the  sound  of  a  view- 
halloo.  "There  you  go,"  he  nodded  after 
the  Rajah  ;  "  but,  ride  as  you  will,  the 
East  is  in  you,  great  man — its  gold  in  your 
blood,  its  dust  in  your  eyelids,  its  own 
stink  in  your  nostril ;  and,  ride  as  you 
will,  you  can  never  escape  it." 

He  clasped  his  knees  and  leaned  back 
against  the  slope,  following  the  gray  horse 
and  its  rider  with  idolatrous  gaze  ;  and  I 
noted  that  one  of  the  clasped  hands  lacked 
the  two  middle  fingers. 

"  You  know  him  ?"  I  asked.  "  You  have 
seen  him  out  there,  at  Sarawak?  " 
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"  I  never  saw  him,  but  I  heard  of  him." 
He  smiled  to  himself.  "  It's  not  easy  to 
pass  certain  gates  in  the  East  without 
hearing  tell  of  Rajah  Brooke." 

For  a  while  he  sat  nursing  his  knee, 
while  I  filled  and  lit  a  pipe.  Then  he 
turned  abruptly,  and  over  the  flame  of  the 
match  I  saw  his  eyes,  the  pupils  clouded 
around  the  iris,  and,  as  it  were,  withdrawn 
inward  and  away  from  the  world.  "  Ever 
heard  of  Cagayan  Sulu?"  he  asked. 

"  Never,"  said  I.    "  Who  or  what  is  it?" 

"It's  an  island,"  said  he.  "It  Hes  a 
matter  of  eighty  miles  off  the  northeast 
corner  of  Borneo — facing  Sandakan,  as 
you  might  say." 

"Who  owns  it?" 

He  seemed  to  be  considering  the  ques- 
tion. "  Well,"  he  answered,  slowly,  "  if 
you  asked  the  Spanish  Government,  I  sup- 
pose they'd  tell  you  the  King  of  Spain  ; 
but  that's  a  lie.  If  you  asked  the  natives 
— the  Hadji  Hamid  for  instance — you'd 
be  told  it  belonged  to  them  ;  and  that's 
half  a  lie.  And  if  you  asked  the  Father 
of  Lies,  he  might  tell  you  the  truth,  and 
call  me  for  witness.  I  lost  two  fingers  there 
— the  only  English  flesh  ever  buried  in 
those  parts — so  I've  bought  my  knowl- 
edge." 

"  How  did  you  come  there?"  I  asked; 
"if  it's  a  fair  question." 

He  chuckled,  without  mirth.  "  As  it 
happens,  that's  ;/<?/  a  fair  question.  But 
I'll  tell  you  this  much,  I  came  there  with 
a  brass  band." 

I  began  to  think  the  man  out  of  his 
mind. 

"With  the  instruments,  that  is.  I'd 
dropped  the  bandmaster  on  the  way. 
Look  here,"  he  went  on  sharply,  "  the  be- 
ginning is  funny  enough,  but  I'm  telling 
you  no  lies.  We'll  suppose  there  was  a 
ship,  a  British  man-of-war — name  not  nec- 
essary just  now." 

"  I  think  I  understand,"  I  nodded. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  don't,"  said  he.  "I'm 
not  a  deserter — at  least  not  exactly — or  I 
shouldn't  be  telling  this  to  you.  Well, 
we'll  suppose  this  ship  bound  from  Labuan 
to  Hongkong,  with  orders  to  keep  along 
the  north  side  of  Borneo,  to  start  with,  and 
to  do  a  little  exploring  by  the  way.  This 
would  be  in  'forty-nine,  when  the  British 
Government  had  just  taken  over  Labuan. 
Vi-ry  good.     Next  we'll  suppose  the  cap- 


tain puts  in  at  Kudat,  in  Marudu  Bay,  to 
pay  a  polite  call  on  the  Rajah  there,  or 
some  understrapper  of  the  Sultan's,  and 
takes  his  ship's  band  ashore  by  way 
of  compliment,  and  that  the  band  gets 
too  drunk  to  play  '  Annie  Laurie.'  "  He 
chuckled  again.  "I  never  saw  such  a 
band  as  we  were,  down  by  the  water's 
edge,  and  O'Hara,  the  bandmaster,  took 
on  and  played  the  fool  to  such  a  tune, 
while  we  waited  for  the  boat  to  take  us 
aboard,  that  for  the  very  love  I  bore  him 
I  had  to  knock  him  down  and  sit  on  him 
in  a  quiet  corner. 

"While  I  sat  keeping  guard  on  him  I 
must  have  dropped  asleep  myself  ;  for  the 
next  I  remember  was  waking  up  to  find 
the  beach  deserted  and  the  boat  gone. 
This  put  me  in  a  sweat,  of  course  ;  but 
after  groping  some  while  about  the  fore- 
shore (which  was  as  dark  as  the  inside  of 
your  hat),  I  tripped  over  a  rope  and  so 
found  a  native  boat.  O'Hara  wouldn't 
wake,  so  I  just  lifted  him  on  board  like  a 
sack,  tossed  in  his  comet  and  my  bom- 
bardon, tumbled  in  on  top  of  them,  and 
started  to  row  for  dear  life  toward  the 
ship's  light  in  the  offing. 

"  But  the  Rajah,  or  rather  his  servants, 
had  filled  us  up  with  a  kind  of  sticky 
drink  that  only  begins  to  work  when  you 
think  it  about  time  to  leave  off.  I  must 
have  pulled  miles  toward  that  ship,  and 
every  time  I  cast  an  eye  over  my  shoul- 
der her  light  was  shining  just  as  far  away 
as  ever.  At  last  I  remember  feeling  sure 
I  was  bewitched,  and  with  that  I  must 
have  tumbled  off  the  thwart  in  a  sound 
sleep. 

"  When  I  awoke  I  had  both  arms 
round  the  bombardon  ;  there  wasn't  a 
sight  of  land,  or  of  the  ship,  anywhere  ; 
and,  if  you  please,  the  sun  was  near  sink- 
ing. This  time  I  managed  to  wake  up 
O'Hara.  We  had  sphtting  headaches,  the 
pair  of  us  :  but  we  snatched  up  our  in- 
struments and  started  to  blow  on  them 
like  mad.  Not  a  soul  heard,  though  we 
blew  till  the  sweat  poured  down  us,  and 
kept  up  the  concert  pretty  well  all  through 
the  night.  You  may  think  it  funny,  and 
I  suppose  we  did  amount  to  something 
hke  a  joke — we  two  bandsmen  booming 
away  at  the  Popular  Airs  of  Old  England 
and  the  Huntsmen's  Chorus  under  those 
everlasting  stars.    You  wouldn't  say  so,  if 
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you  had  been  the  audience  when  O'Hara 
broke  down  and  began  to  confess  his  sins. 

"  Luckily  the  sea  kept  smooth,  and 
next  morning  I  took  the  oars  in  earnest. 
We  had  no  compass,  and  I  was  famished  ; 
but  I  stuck  to  it,  steering  by  the  sun  and 
puUing  in  the  direction  where  I  supposed 
land  to  He.  O'Hara  kept  a  look-out. 
We  saw  nothing,  however,  and  down 
came  the  night  again. 

"Though  the  hunger  had  been  gnaw- 
ing and  griping  me  for  hours,  yet — dog- 
tired  as  I  was — I  curled  myself  at  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  and  slept  and  dreamed 
I  was  on  board  ship  again  and  in  my 
hammock.  A  sort  of  booming  in  my  ears 
awoke  me.  Looking  up  I  saw  daylight 
around — clear  morning  light  and  blue  sky 
— and  right  overhead,  as  it  were,  a  great 
clifT  standing  against  the  blue.  And  there 
in  the  face  of  day  O'Hara  sat  on  the 
thwart,  tugging  like  mad,  now  cricking 
his  neck  almost  to  stare  up  at  the  cliff, 
and  now  grinning  down  at  me  in  silly 
triumph. 

"  With  that  I  caught  at  the  meaning  of 
the  sound  in  my  ears.  '  You  infernal  fool ! ' 
I  shouted  staggering  up  and  making  to 
snatch  the  paddles  from  him.  '  Get  her 
nose  round  to  it  and  back  her  !  '  For  it 
was  the  noise  of  breaking  water. 

"  But  I  was  too  late.  Our  boat,  I  must 
tell  you,  was  a  sort  of  Dutch  pram,  about 
twelve  feet  long  and  narrowing  at  the 
bows,  which  stood  well  out  of  water  ; 
handy  enough  for  beaching,  but  not  to  be 
taken  through  breakers,  by  reason  of  its 
sitting  low  in  the  stern.  O'Hara,  as  I 
yelled  at  him,  pulled  his  starboard  paddle 
and  brought  her  (for  these  prams  spin 
round  easily)  almost  broadside-on  to  a 
tall  comber.  As  we  slid  up  the  side  of  it 
and  hung  there,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  a 
steep  clean  fissure  straight  through  the 
wall  of  rock  ahead  ;  and  in  that  instant 
O'Hara  sprawled  his  arms  and  toppled 
overboard.  The  boat  and  I  went  by  him 
with  a  rush.  I  saw  a  hand  and  wrist  lift- 
ed above  the  foam,  but  when  I  looked 
back  for  them  they  were  gone — gone  as 
I  shot  over  the  bar  and  through  the  cleft 
into  smooth  water.  I  shouted  and  pulled 
back  to  the  edge  of  the  breakers  ;  but  he 
was  gone,  and  I  never  saw  him  again. 

"  I  suppose  it  was  ten  minutes  before 
I  took  heart  to  look  about  me,     I  was 


floating  on  a  lake  of  the  bluest  water  I 
ever  set  eyes  on,  and  as  calm  as  a  pond 
except  by  the  entrance  where  the  spent 
waves,  after  tumbling  over  the  bar,  spread 
themselves  in  long  ripples,  widening  and 
widening  until  the  edge  of  them  melted 
and  they  were  gone.  The  banks  of  the 
lake  rose  sheer  from  its  edge,  or  so  steep- 
ly that  I  saw  no  way  of  climbing  them — 
walls,  you  might  call  them,  a  good  hundred 
feet  high,  and  widening  gradually  toward 
the  top  but  in  a  circle  as  regular  as  ever 
you  could  draw  with  a  pair  of  compasses. 
Any  fool  could  see  what  had  happened — 
that  here  was  the  crater  of  a  dead  vol- 
cano one  side  of  which  had  been  broken 
into  by  the  sea  :  but  the  beauty  of  it,  sir, 
coming  on  top  of  my  weakness,  fairly 
made  me  cry.  For  the  walls  at  the  top 
were  fringed  with  palms  and  jungle  trees 
and  hung  with  creepers  like  curtains  that 
trailed  over  the  face  of  the  cliff  and  down 
among  the  ferns  by  the  shore.  I  leaned 
over  the  boat  and  stared  into  the  water. 
It  was  clear,  clear — you've  no  notion  how 
clear  ;  but  no  bottom  could  I  see.  It 
seemed  to  sink  right  through  and  into  the 
sea  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  ! 

"  Well,  all  this  was  mighty  pretty,  but  it 
didn't  tell  me  where  to  find  a  meal,  so  I 
baled  out  the  boat  and  paddled  along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  lake  searching  the 
cliffs  for  a  path,  and  after  an  hour  or  so  I 
hit  on  what  looked  to  me  like  a  foot- 
track,  zig-zagging  up  through  the  creep- 
ers and  across  the  face  of  the  rock.  I 
determined  to  try  it,  made  the  boat  fast  to 
a  clump  of  fern,  slung  O'Hara's  cornet  on 
my  side-belt  and  began  to  chmb. 

"  I  saw  no  marks  of  footsteps  ;  but  the 
track  was  a  path,  all  right,  though  a  teaser. 
A  dozen  times  I  had  to  crawl  on  hands 
and  knees  under  the  creepers — creepers 
with  stems  as  thick  as  my  two  wrists — and 
once,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  I 
was  forced  to  push  sideways  through  a 
crevice  dripping  with  water  and  so  steep 
under  foot  that  I  slid  twice  and  caked 
myself  with  mud.  I  very  nearly  gave  out 
here ;  but  it  was  do  or  die,  and  after  ten 
minutes  more  of  scratching,  pushing,  and 
scrambling,  I  reached  the  top  and  sat 
down  to  mop  my  face  and  recover. 

"  I  dare  say  it  was  another  ten  minutes 
before  I  fetched  breath  enough  and  looked 
about  me ;  and  as   I   turned   my  head, 
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there,  close  behind  me,  lay  another  crater, 
with  another  lake  smiling  below,  all  blue 
and  peaceful  as  the  one  I  had  left.  I 
gazed  from  one  to  the  other.  This  new 
crater  had  no  opening  on  the  sea  ;  its 
sides  were  steeper,  though  not  quite  so 
tall ;  and  either  my  eyes  played  me  a 
trick,  or  its  water  stood  at  a  higher  level. 
I  stood  there,  comparing  the  two,  when 
suddenly,  against  the  sky-Hne  and  not  two 
hundred  yards  away,  I  caught  sight  of  a 
man. 

"He  was  walking  toward  me  around 
the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  halting  every 
now  and  then  to  stare  down  at  my  boat. 
He  might  be  a  friend,  or  he  might  be 
a  foe  ;  but,  any  way,  it  was  not  for  me,  in 
my  condition,  to  choose  which,  so  I 
waited  for  him  to  come  up.  And,  first,  I 
saw  that  he  carried  a  spear  and  wore  a 
pair  of  wide,  dirty-white  trousers,  and  a 
short  coat  embroidered  with  gold;  and, 
next,  that  he  was  a  true  Malay,  pretty 
well  on  in  years,  with  a  grayish  beard 
falling  over  his  chest.  He  had  no  shirt, 
but  a  scarlet  sash  wrapped  about  his  waist 
and  holding  a  kris,  and  two  long  pistols 
handsomely  inlaid  with  gold.  In  spite  of 
his  weapons  he  seemed  a  benevolent  old 
boy. 

"He  pointed  toward  my  boat  and 
tried  me  with  a  few  questions,  first  in  his 
own  language,  then  in  Spanish,  of  which 
I  know  very  little  beyond  the  sound.  But 
I  spread  out  my  hands  toward  the  sea, 
by  way  of  explaining  oiu:  voyage,  and 
then  pointed  to  my  mouth.  If  he  under- 
stood, he  seemed  in  no  hurry.  He  tapped 
O'Hara's  cornet  gingerly,  with  two  fin- 
gers. I  unstrung  it  and  made  shift  to 
play  'Home,  Sweet  Home.'  This  -  de- 
lighted him  :  he  nodded,  rubbed  his 
hands  and  stepped  a  few  paces  from  me, 
then  turned  and  began  fingering  his  spear 
in  a  way  I  did  not  hke  at  all.  '  It's  a 
matter  of  taste,  sir,'  said  I,  or  words  to 
that  effect,  dropping  the  cornet  like  a  hot 
potato  ;  but  he  pointed  toward  it,  and 
then  over  a  ridge  inland,  and  I  gathered 
I  must  pick  it  up  and  follow  him — \\hich 
I  did,  and  pretty  quick, 

"  »om  the  top  of  this  ridge  we  faced 
across  a  small  plain,  bounded  on  the  north 
with  a  tier  of  hills,  most  of  which  seemed, 
by  their  shape,  to  be  volcanoes,  and  out 
of  action — for  the  sky  lay  quite  blue  and 


clear  above  them.  The  way  down  into 
this  plain  led  through  jungle,  but  the 
plain  itself  had  been  cleared  of  all  but 
small  clumps  dotted  here  and  there,  which 
gave  it,  you  might  say,  the  look  of  an 
English  park  ;  and  about  half-way  across, 
in  a  clear  stretch  of  lalang  grass,  stood  a 
village  of  white  huts  huddling  round  a 
larger  and  much  taller  house. 

The  old  man  led  me  straight  toward 
this,  and,  coming  closer,  I  saw  that  the 
large  house  had  a  rough  glacis  about  it 
and  a  round  wall,  pierced  with  loopholes. 
A  number  of  goats  were  feeding  here  and 
a  few  small  cattle ;  also,  the  ground  about 
the  village  had  been  cleared  and  planted 
with  fruit-trees — mangoes,  bananas,  limes 
and  oranges,  but  as  yet  I  saw  no  inhabi- 
tants. The  old  Malay,  who  had  kept 
ahead  of  me  all  the  way,  walking  at  a  fair 
pace,  here  halted  and  once  more  signed 
to  me  to  blow  on  the  comet.  I  obeyed, 
of  course,  this  time  with  *  The  British 
Grenadiers. '  I  declare  to  you  it  was  like 
starting  a  swarm  of  bees.  You  wouldn't 
believe  the  troops  that  came  pouring  out 
of  those  few  huts — the  women  in  loose 
trousers  pretty  much  like  the  men's,  but 
with  arms  bare  and  loose  sarongs  flung 
over  their  right  shoulders,  the  children 
with  no  more  clothes  than  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  apiece.  I  can't  tell  you 
what  first  informed  me  of  my  guide's 
rank  among  them — whether  the  salaams 
they  offered  him  or  the  richness  of  his 
dress — he  was  the  only  one  with  gold 
lace  and  the  only  one  who  carried  pistols 
— or  the  air  with  which  he  paraded  me 
through  the  crowd,  waving  the  people 
back  to  right  and  left  and  leaving  a  way 
to  a  narrow  door  in  the  wall  around  the 
great  house.  A  man,  armed  with  a  long 
fowling-piece,  saluted  him  at  the  entry ; 
and,  once  inside,  he  pointed  from  the 
house  to  his  own  breast,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '  I  am  the  Chief,  and  this  is  mine.'  I 
saluted  him  humbly. 

"  A  veranda  ran  around  the  four  sides 
of  the  house,  with  a  trench  between  it  and 
the  fortified  wall.  A  plank  bridge  led 
across  the  trench  to  the  veranda-steps 
where  my  master — or,  to  call  him  by  his 
right  name,  Hadji  Hamid — halted  again 
and  clapped  his  hands.  A  couple  of  young 
Malay  women,  dressed  like  those  I  had  met 
in  the  street,  ran  out  in  answer  and  were 
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ordered  to  bring  me  food.  While  it  was 
preparing  I  rested  on  a  low  chair,  Winking 
at  the  sunhght  on  thefortirted  wall.  It  had 
been  pierced,  on  the  side  of  the  house,  for 
eleven  guns,  but  six  of  the  embrasures  were 
empty  and  of  the  five  pieces  standing  no 
two  were  alike  in  size,  age,  or  manufacture, 
and  the  best  seemed  to  be  a  nine-pounder, 
strapped  to  its  carriage  with  rope.  Hadji 
Hamid  saw  what  I  was  looking  at,  and 
chuckled  to  himself  solemnly.  All  through 
the  meal— which  began  with  a  mess  of  nice 
chopped  fowl  and  ended  with  bananas — 
he  sat  beside  me,  chewing  betel,  touching 
this  thing  and  that,  naming  it  in  his  lan- 
guage and  making  me  repeat  the  words 
after  him.  He  smiled  at  every  mistake, 
but  never  lost  his  patience  ;  indeed  it  was 
clear  that  my  (juickness  delighted  him,  and 
I  did  my  best,  wondering  all  the  while 
what  he  meant  to  do  with  me. 

"  Well,  to  be  short,  sir,  he  intended  to 
keep  me.  I  beheve  he  would  have  done  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  cornet  :  but  before  I 
had  finished  eating,  up  stepped  a  sentry 
escorting  a  man  with  my  bombardon  under 
his  arm.  I  had  left  it,  as  you  know,  in  the 
boat  ;  and  had  heard  no  order  given  :  but 
the  boat  I  never  saw  again  and  here  was 
my  bombardon.  Hadji  Hamid  took  it  in 
both  hands,  felt  it  all  over,  patted  it  and 
ended  by  turning  it  over  to  me  and  calling 
in  dumb  show  for  a  tune.  I  tell  you,  my 
performance  was  a  success.  At  the  first 
blast  he  leaned  back  suddenly  in  his  chair  ; 
at  the  second  he  turned  a  kind  of  purple 
under  his  yellow  skin  ;  but  at  the  third  he 
caught  hold  of  his  stomach  and  began  to 
roll  in  his  seat  and  laugh.  You  never  saw 
a  man  laugh  like  it.  He  made  scarcely 
any  sound  ;  he  was  too  near  apoplexy  to 
speak  ;  but  the  tears  ran  down  his  face, 
and  one  minute  his  hand  would  be  up 
waving  feebly  to  me  to  stop,  the  next  he'd 
be  signalling  to  go  on  again.  I  wanted 
poor  O'Hara  ;  he  used  to  give  himself  airs 
and  swear  at  my  playing,  but  among  these 
people  he  and  his  cornet  would  have  had 
to  stand  down. 

"  They  gave  me  a  bed  that  night  in  a 
comer  of  the  veranda,  and  next  morning 
my  master  came  himself  to  wake  me  and 
took  me  down  to  the  village  bathing-pool, 
just  below  the  fortifications.  It  hurt  my 
modesty  to  find  the  whole  mob  of  inhab- 
itants gathered  there  and  waiting,  and  it 
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didn't  set  me  at  ease,  exactly,  to  notice 
that  each  man  carried  his  spear.  For  one 
nasty  moment  I  pictured  a  duck-hunt  with 
me  playing  duck.  But  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm.  At  a  signal  from  Hamid,  who 
stripped  and  led  the  way,  in  we  tumbled 
together — men,  women,  and  children — the 
men  first  laying  their  spears  on  the  bank 
beside  their  clothes.  Six  remained  on 
shore  to  keep  guard  and  were  relieved 
after  five  minutes  by  another  six  from  the 
pool."  There  was  a  good  deal  of  splash- 
ing and  horse-play,  but  nothing  you  could 
call  immodest,  though  my  fair  skin  came 
in  for  an  amount  of  attention  I  had  to 
get  used  to. 

"  My  breakfast  was  served  to  me  alone  ; 
and  soon  after  I  was  summoned  to  attend 
my  master  in  one  of  the  state-rooms  of  the 
house.  I  found  him  on  a  shaded  plat- 
form seated  opposite  an  old  native  as  well- 
dressed  and  venerable-looking  as  himself, 
but  stouter.  The  pair  lolled  on  cushions 
at  either  end  of  the  platform,  smoking  and 
smoothing  their  gray  beards.  I  under- 
stood that  the  visitor  was  a  personage  and 
(somehow)  that  he  had  been  sent  for  ex- 
pressly to  hear  and  be  astonished  by  my 
performance. 

"  The  two  instruments  were  brought  in 
upon  cushions,  and  I  began  to  play.  The 
visitor — who  had  less  sense  of  humor  than 
Hamid — did  not  laugh  at  all.  Instead, 
he  took  the  mouthpiece  of  his  tchibouk 
slowly  from  his  lips  and  held  it  at  a  little 
distance,  while  his  mouth  and  eyes  opened 
wider  and  wider.  Hamid  eyed  him  keenly, 
with  a  kind  of  triumph  under  his  lids  ;  and 
the  triumph  grew  as  the  old  man's  stare  lit 
up  with  a  jealousy  there  was  no  mistaking. 

"  This,  too,  passed  as  I  wound  up  with 
a  flourish  and  stood  at  attention,  waiting 
for  orders.  The  visitor  put  out  his  hand, 
but,  as  I  oflFered  him  the  bombardon,  he 
waved  it  aside  impatiently  and  pointed  to 
the  cornet.  I  passed  it  up  to  him  ;  he 
patted  and  examined  it  for  a  while,  laid  it 
on  his  knee,  and  the  two  men  began  talk- 
ing in  low  voices. 

"  I  could  see  that  compliments  were 
passing;  but  you'll  guess  I  wasn't  pre- 
pared for  what  followed.  Hamid  stood  up 
suddenly  and  whispered  to  one  of  his  six 
guards  stationed  below  the  platform.  The 
man  went  out,  and  returned  in  five  min- 
utes, followed  by  a  girl.     Now  that  the 
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island  girls  were  beautiful,  I  had  already 
discovered  that  morning,  and  this  one 
was  no  exception — a  small  thing,  about 
five  feet,  with  glossy  black  hair  and  the 
tiniest  feet  and  hands.  She  seemed  to 
me  to  walk  nervously,  as  if  brought  up  for 
punishment :  and  a  thought  took  me — and 
I  shall  be  glad  of  it  when  I  come  to  die 
— that  if  they  meant  to  ill-use  her  I  might 
do  worse  than  assault  that  venerable  pair 
with  my  bombardon  and  end  my  advent- 
ures with  credit. 

"  My  eyes  were  so  taken  up  with  the 
girl  that  for  a  full  minute  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  my  master.  She  had  come  to  a 
halt  under  the  platform,  a  couple  of  paces 
from  me,  with  her  eyes  cast  down  upon 
the  floor ;  and  he  on  the  platform  was 
speaking.  By  and  by  he  stopped,  and 
glancing  up  I  saw  that  he  was  motioning 
me  to  leave  the  room.  Well,  they  had 
made  no  show  as  yet  of  ill-treating  her;  so 
I  flung  her  one  more  look  and  obeyed, 
feeling  pretty  mean.  I  went  out  into  the 
veranda,  walked  the  length  of  it  and 
turned — and  there  stood  the  girl  right  be- 
fore me  !  Her  little  feet  had  followed  me 
so  softly  that  I  had  heard  nothing  ;  and 
now,  as  I  stared  at  her,  she  crept  close 
with  a  sort  of  sidelong  motion,  and  knelt 
at  my  feet,  at  the  same  moment  drawing 
her  sarong  over  her  head  to  hide  it.  Then 
the  truth  came  upon  me — I  was  married ! 

"  Aoodya  was  her  name.  What  else 
can  I  tell  you  about  her,  to  describe  her? 
She  was  a  child,  and  all  life  came  as  play 
to  her,  yet  she  understood  love  to  the  tips 
of  her  little  madder-brown  fingers.  She 
was  my  teacher,  too,  and  I  sat  at  her  feet 
day  after  day  and  learned  while  she  drilled 
the  island  language  into  me  ;  learned 
by  the  hoiu-  while  she  untwisted  her  hair 
and  rubbed  it  with  grated  cocoanut,  and 
broke  off  her  toilet  to  point  to  this  thing 
and  that  and  tell  me  its  name,  laughing  at 
my  mistakes  or  flipping  bits  of  betel  at  me 
by  way  of  reward.  I  had  no  wife  at  home 
to  vex  my  conscience  at  all.  All  day  we 
played  about  Hamid's  veranda  like  two 
children,  and  Hamid  watched  us  with  a 
sort  of  twinkle  in  his  eye,  seemingly  well 
content.  It  was  plain  he  had  taken  a  fancy 
to  me,  and  I  thought,  as  time  passed,  he 
grew  friendlier. 

"  I  blessed  the  old  fellow,  too.  Had  he 
not  given  me  Aoodya  ?   I  puzzled  my  head 


over  this  favor,  until  Aoodya  explained. 
'  You  see,'  she  said,  '  it  was  done  to  oblige 
the  Hadji  Hassan  ' — this  was  the  old  man 
who  had  listened  to  my  performance  on 
the  bombardon.  He  lived  in  a  stockaded 
house  on  the  far  side  of  the  island,  the 
chieftancy  of  which  he  and  Hamid  shared 
between  them  and  without  dispute. 

"'How  should  it  obhge  Hassan?'  I 
asked. 

'"Because  Hassan  could  not  see  or 
hear  my  lord  and  lover  without  longing  to 
possess  such  a  man  for  his  very  own.  As 
who  could  ? '    And  here  she  blew  me  a  kiss. 

"'Thank  you,  jewel  of  my  heart,'  said 
I :  '  but  yet  I  don't  see.  Was  it  me  he 
wanted,  or  the  bombardon  ? ' 

" '  I  fancy  he  thought  of  you  together  ; 
but,  of  course,  he  did  not  ask  for  the  big 
thing — that  would  have  been  greedy.  He 
would  be  content  with  the  little  one,  the 
what-you-call  cornet;  and — don't  you 
see  ?' 

" '  No    doubt    it's   stupid  of    me,  my 
dear,'  said  I,  '  but  I'll  be  shot  if  I  do.' 

"  She  was  sitting  with  a  lapful  of  pan- 
danus  leaves,  blue  and  green,  weaving  a 
mat  of  them  while  we  talked,  and  had 
just  picked  out  a  beater  from  the  tools 
scattered  round  her — a  flat  piece  of  board 
with  a  bevelled  edge,  and  shaped  away  to 
a  handle.  '  Stupid  !  '  says  she  to  me, 
'  just  like  so,'  and  at  the  same  time  raps 
me  over  the  hand  smartly.  '  He  thought 
— if  peradventure  there  came  to  us  a  little 
one ' 

"'  Witli  a  what-you-call  cornet  ?' — I 
clapped  my  hand  to  my  mouth  over  a 
guffaw  :  and,  with  that,  she — who  had 
started  laughing  too,  came  to  a  stop  with 
her  eyes  fastened  on  the  back  of  it.  I 
saw  them  stiffen  and  the  pretty  round 
pupils  draw  in  and  shrink  to  narrow  slits 
like  a  cat's,  and  her  arm  went  back  slowly 
behind  her,  and  her  bosom  leaned  nearer 
and  nearer.  I  thought  she  was  going  to 
spring  at  me,  and  as  my  silly  laugh  died 
out  I  turned  my  hand  and  held  it  palm 
outward,  to  fend  her  off.  On  the  back 
of  it  was  a  drop  of  blood  where  the  bevelled 
edge  of  the  beater  had  by  accident  broken 
the  skin. 

"  Somehow  this  movement  of  mine 
seemed  to  fetch  her  to  bearings.  Her 
hand  came  slowly  forward  again,  hesitated, 
seemed  to   hover   for  a   moment  at  her 
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throat,  tlien  went  swiftly  down  to  her 
bosom  between  bodice  and  flesh  and 
raine  up  again  tugging  after  what  looked 

ine  like  a  piece  of  coarse  thread.  She 
lussed  it  into  my  lap  as  I  still  sat  there 
crossed-legged,  and  with  that  sprang  up 
and  raced  away  from  me,  down  to  the 
veranda.  There  was  no  chance  of 
catching  her,  and  I  was  (to  tell  the  truth) 
a  bit   too   much   taken   aback  to  try.       I 

ked  up  the  string.     On  it  was  threaded 

Mlk  purse,  no  bigger  than  a  shilling,  and 

in  this  I  shook  into  my  palm  a  small 
bione  like  an  opal.  I  turned  it  over  once 
or  twice,  put  it  back  in  the  purse,  and 
stowed  string  purse  and  all  in  my  breeches' 
pocket. 

"  I  strolled  down  the  veranda  to  our 
quarters  in  search  of  Aoodya,  but  the 
room  was  empty ;  and  after  that  I'm 
afraid  I  smoked  and  sulked  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  until  nightfall,  after  playing 
the  Hadji  Hamid  through  his  meal,  I  went 
out  to  our  favorite  seat  on  the  edge  of 
the  dry  ditch,  when  she  came  to  me  out 
of  nowhere  across  the  withered  grass  of 
the  compound. 

"  •  Have  you  the  charm,  O  beloved  ?  ' 
she  whispered. 

"  '  Oh,  it's  a  charm,  is  it  ? '  said  I, 
partly  sulky  yet. 

"  '  Yes,  and  you  must  never  lose  it — 
never  part  with  it — never,  above  all,  give 
it  back  to  me.  Promise  me  that,  be- 
loved ;  and  I,  who  have  wept  much,  am 
happy  again.' 

"  So  I  promised,  and  she  snuggled 
close  to  me,  and  all  was  as  before.  No 
more  was  said  between  us,  and  by  next 
morning  she  seemed  to  have  clean  forgot- 
ten the  affair.  But  I  thought  of  it  at 
times,  and  it  puzzled  me. 

"  Now,  as  I  said,  my  master  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  me  quite  apart  from  the  bombar- 
don, and  a  token  of  it  was  his  constantly 
taking  me  out  as  companion  on  his 
walks.  You  may  think  it  odd  that  he 
never  troubled  about  my  being  an  unbe- 
liever —  for  of  course  he  held  by  the 
prophet,  and  so  did  all  the  islanders, 
Aoodya  included.  But  in  fact,  though  his 
people  called  themselves  Mohammedans, 
each  man  treated  his  religion  much  as  he 
chose,  and  Hamid  talked  to  me  as  freely 
as  if  I  had  been  his  son. 

"  In  this  way  I  learned  a  deal  of  the 
island  and  its  customs,  and  of  the  terms 


by  which  Hamid  and  Hassan  between 
them  shared  its  rule.  But  that  any  others 
laid  claim  to  it  I  had  no  idea  until  one 
day  as  we  were  walking  on  the  coast  and 
not  far  from  the  crater  where  he  had 
found  me  first,  my  master  asked,  sud- 
denly, '  Was  I  happy  ?  ' 

"  '  Quite  happy,'  I  answered. 

"  '  You  would  not  leave  us  if  you 
could  ?  '  he  went  on,  and  began  to  laugh 
quiet-like,  behind  his  beard.  '  Oho  ! 
Love,  love  !  I  that  am  old  have  been 
merry  in  my  day.'  We  walked  for 
another  mile,  maybe,  without  speaking, 
and  came  to  the  edge  of  a  valley,  '  Look 
down  yonder,'  said  he. 

"  Below  us,  and  in  the  mouth  of  the 
valley,  which  grew  broad  and  shallow  as 
it  neared  the  sea,  I  saw  a  hill  topped  by 
a  round  wall  and  compound.  There 
might  have  been  half-a-dozen  houses 
within  the  compound,  all  thatched,  and 
above  them  stood  up  a  flag  painted  in 
red  and  yellow  stripes  and  so  stiff  in  the 
breeze  that  with  half  an  eye  you  could 
tell  it  was  no  bunting  but  a  sheet  of  tin. 

"  '  Hullo  ! '  said  I.     '  Spaniards  ?  ' 

"  '  Puf  ! '  Hamid  grinned  at  the  flag 
and  spat.  '  A  Captain  Marquinez  inhabits 
there,  with  four  Manila  men  and  their 
wives.  He  is  a  sensible  fellow  and  does 
no  harm,  and  if  it  pleases  him  to  hoist 
that  toy  on  a  bamboo,  he  is  welcome.' 

"  '  They  claim  the  island,  then  ?  ' 

" '  What  matters  it  if  they  claim?  There 
was  a  letter  once  came  to  us  from  the 
Spanish  Governor  in  Tolo.  That  man 
was  a  fool.  He  gave  us  warning  that  by 
order  of  the  government  at  Manila  he 
would  send  a  hundred  men  to  build  a 
fort  island  and  set  up  a  garrison.  Has- 
san and  I  took  counsel  together.  'He 
is  a  fool,'  said  Hassan,  '  but  we  must 
answer  him.'  So  we  answered  him  thus  : 
'  Send  your  men.  To-day  they  come  ; 
to-morrow  they  die — yet  trouble  not  :  we 
will  bury  them.' 

"  '  Were  they  sent  ?  '     I  asked. 

"  '  They  were  not  sent.  He  was  a  fool, 
yet  within  bounds.  Nevertheless  a  time 
may  come  for  us — not  for  Hassan  and 
me  :  we  shall  die  in  our  beds — but  for 
our  sons.  Even  for  this  we  are  prepared.' 
He  would  have  said  more,  but  checked 
himself.  (I  learned  later  on  that  the  isl- 
anders kept  one  of  the  craters  fortified  for 
emergency,  to  make  a  last  stand  there  ; 
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but  they  never  allowed  me  to  see  the 
place.)  '  We  have  gods  of  our  own,'  said 
Hamid,  slyly,  '  who  will  be  helpful — the 
more  so  that  we  do  not  bother  them  over 
trifles.  Also  there  are — other  things  :  and 
the  lake  Sinquan  and  another  which  you 
have  not  seen  are  full  of  crocodiles.'  He 
stamped  his  foot.  'My  son,  beneath  this 
spot  there  has  been  fire,  and  still  the  men 
of  Cagayan  walk  warily  and  go  not  with- 
out their  spears.  For  you  it  is  different : 
yet  when  you  come  upon  aught  that  puz- 
zles you,  it  were  well  to  put  no  questions 
even  to  yourself.' 

"  '  Not  even  about  this  ?  '  I  asked,  and 
showed  him  the  purse  and  stone  which 
Aoodya  had  tossed  to  me. 

"  *  You  are  in  luck's  way,'  said  he, 
*  whoever  gave  you  that.'  He  pulled  a 
small  pouch  from  his  breast,  opened  it, 
and  showed  me  a  stone  exactly  like  mine. 
"  It  is  a  cocoa-nut  pearl.  Keep  it  near 
to  your  hand  and  forget  not  to  touch  it, 
if  you  hear  noises  in  the  air,  or  a  man 
meets  you  with  eyes  like  razors.' 

"  I  wanted  to  ask  him  more,  but  he 
started  to  walk  back  hastily,  and  when  I 
caught  him  up  would  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  sugar  and  sweet-potato  crops,  and  the 
yield  of  cocoa  -  nut  oil  to  be  carried  to 
Kudat  at  the  next  northeast  monsoon.  I 
noticed  that  the  fruit-trees  planted  along 
the  shore  were  old  and  that  scores  of 
them  had  ceased  bearing.  '  They  will  last 
my  day,'  said  he.  '  Let  my  sons  plant 
others  if  they  so  will.'  He  always  spoke 
in  this  careless  way  of  his  children,  and  I 
believe  he  had  many,  for  an  islander  keeps 
as  many  wives  as  he  can  afford  ;  but  they 
lived  about  the  villages  and  could  not  be 
told  from  the  other  inhabitants  by  any 
sign  of  rank  or  mark  of  favor  he  showed 
them. 

"  For  a  long  while  I  beheved  that  Aoo- 
dya must  be  a  daughter  of  his.  She  al- 
ways denied  it,  but  owned  that  she  had 
never  known  her  mother  and  had  lived 
in  Hamid's  house  ever  since  she  could 
remember.  Anyhow  he  took  the  greatest 
care  of  me  and  never  allowed  me  to  join 
the  expeditions  which  sailed  twice  a  year 
from  the  island — to  Palawan  for  paddy, 
and  to  the  north  of  Borneo  with  oil 
and  nuts  and  pandanus  mats.  He  may 
have  mistrusted  me,  but  more  likely  he 
forbade  it  out  of  care  for  me  and  the 
music  I  played  ;  for  the  prahus  regularly 


came  back  with  three  or  four  of  their 
number  missing — either  capsized  on  the 
voyage  or  blown  away  toward  Tawi- 
Tawi,  where  the  pirates  accounted  for 
them. 

"  Though  I  might  not  sail  abroad  he 
allowed  me  to  join  the  '  tuburing  '  parties 
off  the  shore.  We  would  work  along  the 
reefs  there  in  rafts  of  bamboo,  to-\ving 
with  us  two  or  three  dug-outs  filled  with 
mashed  tiibur-voo\.s.  At  the  right  spot 
the  dug-outs  would  be  upset,  and  after  a 
while  the  fish  came  floating  up  on  their 
sides  or  belly-uppermost  to  be  speared  by 
us  :  for  the  root  puddles  the  water  like 
milk  and  stupefies  them  somehow  without 
hurting  the  flesh,  which  in  an  hour  or  so 
is  fit  to  eat. 

"  We  had  been  tuburing  one  afternoon, 
and  put  back  with  our  baskets  filled  to 
a  split  of  the  shore  where  we  had  left  an 
old  islander,  Kotali  by  name,  alone  and 
tending  a  fire  for  our  meal.  Coming  near 
we  saw  him  stretched  on  the  sand  by  his 
cooking-pots,  and  shouted  to  wake  him, 
for  his  fire  was  low.  Kotali  did  not  stir. 
I  was  one  of  the  first  to  jump  ashore  and 
run  to  him.  He  lay  with  his  legs  drawn 
up,  his  hands  clinched,  his  eyes  wide  open 
and  staring  at  us  horribly.  The  man  was 
as  dead  as  a  nail. 

"  I  never  saw  people  worse  frightened. 
'  The  Berbalangs  ! '  said  someone  in  a 
dreadful  sort  of  whisper,  and  we  started  to 
run  back  to  the  raft  for  our  lives — I  with 
the  rest,  for  the  panic  had  taken  hold  of 
me,  though  I  could  see  no  sign  of  an  en- 
emy. I  supposed  these  Berbalangs,  named 
with  such  awe,  to  be  pirates  or  marauders 
from  Tawi-Tawi,  or  some  neighboring  isl- 
and, and  tlie  first  hint  that  reached  me  of 
anything  worse  was  a  wailing  sound,  which 
grew  as  we  ran,  and  overhauled  us  until 
the  air  was  filled  with  roaring,  so  that  I 
swung  round  to  defend  myself,  yet  could 
see  nothing.  To  my  surprise,  a  man  who 
had  been  running  beside  me  dropped  on 
the  sand,  pulled  a  sigh  of  rehef  and  be- 
gan to  mop  his  face — and  this  in  the  very 
worst  of  the  racket.  '  They  are  gone  by,' 
he  shouted ;  '  the  worse  the  noise,  the 
farther  off  the}^  are.  They  have  taken 
their  fill  to-day  on  poor  old  Kotali.' 

"  Suddenly  the  noise  ceased  altogether 
and  we  picked  up  courage  to  return  and 
bury  the  body.  We  had  a  basket  of  limes 
on  the  raft,  and  these  were  fetched  and 
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the  juice  squeezed  over  the  grave  ;  but 
no  one  seenied  inclined  to  answer  the 
questions  I  put  iibout  these  Berbalangs. 
It  seemed  that  unless  they  were  close  at 
hand,  there  was  ill-luck  even  in  mention- 
ing them,  and  I  walked  back  to  the  village 
in  a  good  deal  of  perplexity. 

"  1  should  tell  you,  sir,  that  by  this  time 
I  was  the  father  of  a  line  boy  ;  and  that 
Aoodya  doted  on  him.  When  she  was 
not  feeding  him  or  calling  on  me  to  ad- 
mire his  perfections,  from  the  cleverness 
of  his  smile  to  the  beautiful  shape  of  his 
toes,  he  lay  and  slept  or  kicked  in  a  basket 
slung  on  a  long  bamboo  fastened  across 
the  rafters.  Aoodya  would  give  the  bas- 
ket a  pull,  and  this  set  it  bobbing  up  and 
down  on  the  spring  of  the  bamboo  for 
minutes  at  a  time. 

"  Now  when  1  reached  home  with  my 
string  of  fish,  I  walked  round  to  the  back 
of  the  house  to  clean  them  before  going 
in.  This  took  me  past  the  window  of  our 
room,  and  glancing  inside — the  window 
was  unglazed,  you  understand — I  saw 
Aoodya  standing  before  the  cradle  and 
talking,  quick  and  angry,  with  a  man 
posted  in  the  doorway  opening  on  the 
veranda. 

••  1  was  not  jealous.  The  thought  never 
entered  my  head.  But  I  dropped  my  fish 
and  whipped  round  to  the  doorway  in  time 
to  catch  him  as  he  turned  to  go,  having 
heard  my  footstep  belike. 

'•  •  VV'ho  the  something-or-other  are 
you  ?  '  I  asked.  '  And  what's  your  busi- 
ness in  my  private  house  ?  ' 

"  The  man — a  yellow-faced  fellow  but 
young  in  figure — muttered  something  in  a 
gibberish  new  to  me,  and  made  as  if  ex- 
cusing himself.  It  gave  me  an  ugly  start 
to  see  that  his  eyes  were  yellow  too,  with 
long  slits  for  pupils  ;  but  I  saw  too  that 
he  was  afraid  of  me,  and  being  in  a  tow- 
ering rage  myself,  I  out  with  my  kris. 

'••Now  look  here,'  I  said;  'I  don't  un- 
derstand what  you  say,  but  maybe  you  un- 
derstand this.  Walk.  And  if  I  catch  you 
here  again,  you'll  need  someone  to  sew 
you  up.' 

••  1  watched  him  as  he  went  across  the 
compound.  The  guard  at  the  gate  scarcely 
looked  up,  and  if  the  thing  hadn't  been  im- 
possible, there,  in  the  broad  daylight,  I 
could  have  fancied  he  saw  no  one.  I 
turned  to  Aoodya  and  took  her  hands,  for 
she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  At 
Vol..  XXXII.— 2o<> 


my  touch  she  biu"st  out  sobbing,  clung  to 
my  shoulder,  and  begged  me  to  protect 
her. 

"  '  \\'hy,  of  course  I  will,'  said  I,  more 
cheerfully  than  I  felt  by  a  long  sight.  '  If 
I'd  known  you  were  frightened  hke  this, 
I'd  have  sHt  his  body  to  match  his  eyes. 
But  who  is  he,  at  all  ?  ' 

"  '  He — he  said  he  was  my  brother  ! ' 
she  wailed,  and  clung  to  me  again.  '  I 
cannot — I  cannot  !  ' 

"  '  I'll  brother  him  !  '  cried  I.  '  But 
what  is  it  he  wants  ?  ' 

"  '  I  cannot — I  cannot  ! '  was  all  she 
would  say  ;  and  now  her  sobs  were  so 
loud  that  the  child  woke  up  screaming 
and  had  to  be  soothed.  And  this  seemed 
to  do  her  good. 

"  Well,  I  got  her  to  bed  and  asleep  early 
that  night ;  but  before  morning  I  had  a 
worse  fright  than  ever.  Somehow  in  my 
dream  I  had  a  feeling  come  to  me  that 
the  bed  was  empty,  and  sat  up  suddenly, 
half  awake  and  scared.  Aoodya  had  risen 
and  was  standing  by  the  cradle,  with  one 
hand  on  its  edge  :  in  the  other  was  the 
lamp — a  clam-shell  fastened  in  a  split 
handle  of  bamboo,  and  holding  a  pith 
wick  and  a  little  oil.  The  flame  wavered 
against  her  eyes  as  she  held  it  up  and 
peered  into  the  baby's  face — and  her  eyes 
were  such  as  I  had  seen  them  once  before, 
such  as  I  had  seen  in  another  face  that 
afternoon. 

"  A  man  never  knows  what  he  can  do 
till  the  call  comes.  There,  betwixt  sleep 
and  waking,  I  knew  that  happiness  had 
come  to  an  end  for  us.  Yet  I  slipped  out 
of  bed  very  softly,  took  the  lamp  from  her 
as  gentle  as  you  please,  set  it  on  a  stool 
and,  turning,  reached  out  for  her  two 
wrists  and  held  them — for  how  long  I  can- 
not say.  She  did  not  resist  at  all,  and  not 
a  word  did  I  utter,  but  stood  holding  her 
— the  babe  asleep  beside  us — and  listened 
to  her  breathing,  until  it  grew  easier  and 
she  leaned  to  me,  weak  as  water. 

"Then  I  let  go,  and  lifting  the  child's 
head  from  the  pillow  puUed  Aoodya's 
charm,  the  cocoa-nut  pearl,  from  my  neck 
and  hung  it  about  his.  '  That's  for  you, 
sonny,'  said  I,  '  and  if  the  Berbalangs 
come  along  you  can  pass  them  on  to  your 
father.'  I  faced  round  on  Aoodya  with  a 
smile  which  no  doubt  was  thin  enough, 
though  honestly  meant  to  hearten  her. 
'  It's  all  right,  old  girl.     Come  back  to 
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bed,'  said  I,  and  held  her  in  my  arms  un- 
til I  fell  asleep  in  the  dawn, 

"  But  of  course  it  was  not  all  right ;  and 
after  two  days  spent  with  this  miserable 
secret  between  us,  and  Aoodya  all  the 
while  play-acting  at  her  old  tricks  of  love 
for  me  and  the  babe — as  if,  God  knows, 
I  doubted  they  and  not  the  horror  were 
her  real  self — I  could  stand  it  no  longer 
I  did  what  I  ought  to  have  done  before, 
sought  out  my  master  and  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it. 

"  I  could  see  that  it  took  the  old  man 
between  wind  and  water.  When  I  had 
done  he  sat  for  some  time  puUing  his  beard 
and  eying  me  once  or  twice  rather  queerly, 
as  I  thought. 

"  '  My  friend,'  said  he  at  last,  '  I  sup- 
pose you  will  be  suspecting  me  :  yet  I 
give  you  my  word — and  the  Hadji  Hamid 
is  no  liar — that  if  Aoodya  is  a  Berbalang, 
or  a  daughter  of  Berbalangs,  the  same  was 
unknown  to  me  when  I  married  you.'  " 

"  '  I'll  beheve  that,'  I  answered  :  '  the 
more  by  token  that  I  never  suspected 
you.' " 

"  '  She  had  no  known  father,  which  (as 
you  know)  is  held  a  disgrace  among  us  ; 
so  much  a  disgrace  that  she  grew  up 
without  suitors  in  spite  of  her  looks  and 
my  favor.  Therefore  I  seized  my  chance 
of  giving  her  a  husband,  and  in  that  I  am 
not  guiltless  toward  you  :  but  of  anything 
worse  I  was  ignorant,  and  for  proof  I  am 
going  to  help  you  if  I  can.'  He  frowned 
to  himself  still  tugging  at  his  beard.  '  Her 
mother  was  of  good  family,  on  this  side  of 
the  island.  Therefore  she  cannot  be  pure 
Berbalang,  and  most  hkely  the  Berbalangs 
have  no  more  than  a  fetch  upon  her  ' — he 
used  a  word  new  to  me,  but '  fetch  '  I  took 
to  be  the  meaning  of  it.  *  If  so,  we  must 
go  to  them  and  persuade  them  to  take  it 
off.  They  owe  me  something :  for  though, 
as  we  value  peace  and  quiet,  Hassan  and 
I  leave  them  alone  in  their  own  dirty  vil- 
lage and  ask  no  tax  nor  homage,  we  could 
make  things  uncomfortable  if  we  chose. 
Yes,  yes,'  said  he,  '  I  think  it  can  be  done  : 
but  it  will  be  dangerous.  You  are  wear- 
ing your  cocoa-nut  pearl,  of  course  ?  " 

"  1  told  him  that  I  had  given  it  up  to  the 
baby. 

"  He  nodded.  '  Yes,  that  was  well 
done  :  but  you  must  borrow  it  for  the  day. 
Run  and  fetch  it  at  once  :  we  have  a  long 
walk  before  us. 


"So  I  ran  back  and  without  telling 
Aoodya,  who  was  washing  her  linen  be- 
hind the  house,  slipped  the  pearl  off  the 
child's  neck  and  returned  to  Hamid.  I 
found  him  with  two  spears  in  his  hand, 
waiting  for  me.  He  gave  me  one  and 
forth  we  set. 

"  The  Berbalangs'  village  stands  on  a 
sort  of  table-land  in  the  hills  which  rise  all 
the  way  to  Mount  Tebulian  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  island.  After  the  first  two  miles 
I  found  myself  in  a  strange  country  and 
Hamid  kept  silence  and  signed  to  me  to 
do  the  same.  In  this  way  we  plodded  up 
the  slopes  until,  a  little  after  noon,  we 
reached  a  pass  and  saw  the  roofs  of  the 
village  over  the  edge  of  a  broad  step,  as 
it  were,  half  a  mile  above  us.  Here  we 
sat  down,  and  Hamid,  drawing  a  couple 
of  limes  from  his  pocket,  explained  that  I 
must  on  no  account  taste  any  food  the 
Berbalangs  set  before  us  unless  I  first 
sprinkled  it  with  hme-juice.  It  might  look 
hke  curried  fish,  but  would  as  likely  as  not 
be  human  flesh  disguised,  the  taste  of 
which  would  destroy  my  soul  and  convert 
me  into  a  Berbalang  :  a  touch  of  the 
lime-juice  would  turn  such  food  back  to 
its  proper  shape  and  show  me  what  I  was 
being  asked  to  eat. 

"  We  now  moved  forward  again,  very 
cautiously,  and  soon  came  to  the  village. 
The  houses,  perhaps  a  dozen  in  all,  were 
scandalously  dirty,  otherwise  pretty  much 
like  those  in  Hamid's  own  village.  But 
not  a  living  creature  could  be  seen.  Ha- 
mid, I  could  tell,  was  puzzled  and  even  a 
bit  frightened.  He  put  a  good  face  on  it, 
all  the  same,  and  began  to  walk  from  house 
to  house,  keeping  his  spear  handy  as  he 
peered  in  at  the  doors.  Still  not  a  soul 
could  we  find,  barring  an  old  goat  teth- 
ered and  a  few  roaming  fowls.  The  stink 
of  the  place  sickened  us,  and  I  wanted  to 
run,  though  we  came  across  no  actual  hor- 
rors. In  one  room  we  found  a  pan  of 
rice  lately  boiled  and  still  smoking,  and 
sprinkled  it  with  lime-juice.  It  remained 
good  rice.  Out  into  the  street  we  went 
and  Hamid,  growling  bolder,  raised  a  loud 
halloo.  The  noise  of  it  sent  the  fowls 
scudding  and  the  hills  around  took  it  up 
and  echoed  it. 

"  He  looked  at  me.  'They  must  be 
out  on  the  hunt,'  said  he. 

"'Ciood  Lord!'  I  gasped.  'And  the 
child   at   home — without  the  pearl ! '     I 
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turned  and  plunged  for  it  down  the  slope 
like  a  madman. 

"  What  to  do  I  had  no  idea  ;  but  I 
hadn't  a  doubt  that  the  Berbalangs  were 
after  Aoodya  or  the  child,  or  both,  and  I 
headed  for  home  with  the  wind  singing  by 
my  ears.  At  the  foot  of  the  pass  I  looked 
back.  Hamid  was  following,  skipping  from 
one  lava  stone  to  another  at  a  pace  that 
did  credit  to  his  old  legs.  He  waved  a 
hantl  and  called,  as  I  thought,  to  encoiu:- 
age  me  :  and  away  down  I  pounded. 

"  I  must  have  reached  the  edge  of  the 
plain  in  twenty  minutes  (the  climb  had 
taken  us  more  than  two  hours)  and,  once 
there.  I  squeezed  my  elbows  into  my  sides 
and  setUed  into  stride.  Luckily  the  season 
was  dry,  and  a  lire,  three  weeks  before, 
had  swept  over  the  tall  talang  grass,  leav- 
ing a  thin  layer  of  ash,  which  made  run- 
ning easy.  For  all  that,  I  was  pretty  near 
dead  beat  when  I  reached  the  compound 
and  ran  past  the  sentry.  The  man  cried 
out  at  sight  of  me  as  I  went  by;  but  I 
thought  he  was  just  pattering  out  his  chal- 
lenge, being  taken  unawares ;  and,  know- 
ing that  he  would  not  let  off  his  musket 
if  he  recognized  me,  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion. 

'•  I  had  prepared  myself  (as  I  thought) 
for  anything — to  find  Aoodya  dead  beside 
the  child,  or  to  find  them  both  unharmed 
and  flourishing  as  I  had  left  them.  But 
what  happened  was  that  I  burst  in  and 
stared  around  an  empty  room.  That 
knocked  the  wind  out  of  my  sails.  I  called 
twice,  leaned  my  head  against  the  door- 
post and  panted —  called  again,  and,  get- 
ling  no  answer,  walked  stupidly  back  across 
the  compound  to  the  gate. 

"  The  sentry  there  was  pointing.  I  be- 
lieve he  was  telling  me,  too,  that  Aoodya, 
with  the  child  in  her  arms,  had  passed  out 
some  while  before.  But,  as  he  waved  a 
hand  toward  the  plain,  I  saw  a  figure  run- 
ning there,  and  recognized  Hamid.  The 
old  man  was  heading,  not  toward  us,  but 
for  the  sea-shore ;  and,  plain  as  daylight, 
he  was  heading  there  with  a  purpose.  I 
remembered  now  his  cry  to  me  from  the 
head  of  the  pass.  So  I  pressed  elbows  to 
side  again  and  lit  out  after  him. 

"  He  was  making  for  a  thick  patch  of 
jungle  between  us  and  the  sea  ;  and, 
though  I  had  run  at  least  a  mile  out  of  the 
way  I  soon  began  to  overhaul  him.  But 
long  before  I  reached  the  clump  he  had 


found  an  opening  in  it  and  dived  out 
of  sight;  and  I  overtook  him  only  when 
the  growth  thinned  suddenly,  by  the  edge 
of  a  crater  plunging  down  to  a  lake  so  ex- 
actly like  Singnan  that  I  had  to  look  about 
me  and  take  my  bearings  before  making 
sure  that  this  was  another,  and  one  I  had 
never  yet  seen. 

"  I  caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  we 
peered  down  the  slope  together.  At  the 
foot  of  it,  and  by  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
there  ran  a  strip  of  white  beach ;  and  there, 
and  almost  directly  below  us,  were  gath- 
ered the  Berbalangs. 

"  They  stood  in  a  rough  circle  around 
a  small  bundle,  which  at  first  sight  I  took 
for  a  heap  of  clothes.  At  that  distance 
they  seemed  harmless  enough,  and,  bar- 
ring the  strangeness  of  the  spot,  might  have 
been  an  ordinary  party  of  islanders  form- 
ing up  for  a  dance.  But  when,  all  of  a 
sudden,  the  ring  came  to  a  standstill,  and 
a  figure  stepped  out  of  it  toward  the  bun- 
dle in  the  centre,  my  wits  came  back  to 
me,  and  I  flung  up  both  arms,  shouting, 
'Aoodya  !  Aoodya  !' 

"  She  must  have  made  three  paces  in 
the  time  my  voice  took  to  reach  her. 
She  was  close  to  the  child.  Then  she  halt- 
ed and  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  up  at 
me.  I  saw  something  bright  drop  from 
her.  And  with  that  she  stooped,  caught 
up  the  child,  and  was  racing  up  the  slope 
toward  us. 

"  'Steady  !'  muttered  Hamid,  as  a  man 
broke  from  the  circle,  plucked  up  the  knife 
from  the  sand  and  rushed  after  her. 
'  Steady  ! '  he  said  again. 

"  Aoodya  had  a  start  of  twenty  yards 
or  more,  and  in  the  first  half-minute  she 
actually  managed  to  increase  it.  Hamid 
beside  me  rubbed  a  bullet  quickly  on  the 
rind  of  one  of  his  hme-fruits  and  rammed 
it  home.  He  took  an  eternal  time  about 
it,  and  below,  now,  the  man  was  gaining. 
Unluckily  their  courses  brought  them  into 
line,  and  twice  the  old  man  cursed  softly 
and  lowered  his  piece. 

"  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  this. 
I  let  out  a  groan  and  sprang  down  the 
cliff.  It  was  madness,  and  at  the  third 
step  all  foothold  slipped  from  under  me  : 
but  my  clutch  was  tight  on  a  fistful  of 
creepers  and  their  tendrils  were  tough  as 
a  ship's  rope.  So  down  I  went,  now 
touching  earth,  now  fending  off  from  the 
rock  with  my  feet,  now  missing  hold  and 
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sprawling  into  a  mass  of  leaves  and  roots 
among  which  I  clutched  wildly  and 
checked  myself  by  the  first  thing  handy 
— until,  with  the  crack  of  Hamid's  musket 
above,  the  vine,  or  whatever  it  was  to 
which  I  clung  for  the  moment,  gave  way 
as  if  shorn  by  the  bullet,  and  I  pitched  a 
full  twenty  feet  with  a  rush  of  loose  earth 
and  dust. 

"  I  fell  almost  at  the  heels  of  Aoodya's 
enemy,  upon  a  ledge  along  which  he  was 
swiftly  running  her  down.  Hamid's  bullet 
had  missed  him,  and  before  I  could 
make  the  third  in  the  chase  he  was  forty 
yards  ahead.  I  saw  his  bare  shoulders 
parting  the  creepers — threading  their  way 
in  and  out  like  a  bobbin,  and  jogging  as 
the  pace  fell  slower ;  for  now  we  were  all 
three  in  difficulties.  Perhaps  Aoodya  had 
missed  the  track  ;  at  any  rate  the  ledge 
we  were  now  following  grew  shallower  as 
it  curved  over  the  corner  of  the  beach  and 
ran  sheer  over  the  water  of  the  lake.  A 
jungle-tree  leaned  out  here,  with  a  clear 
drop  of  a  hundred  feet.  As  I  closed  on 
my  man,  he  swerved  and  began  to  clam- 
ber out  along  the  trunk  ;  and  over  his 
shoulder  I  saw  Aoodya,  with  the  babe  in 
the  crick  of  her  arm,  upon  a  bough  which 
swayed  and  sank  beneath  her. 

"  I  clutched  at  his  ankle.  He  reached 
back  with  a  hiss  of  his  breath  and  jabbed 
his  knife  down  on  my  left  hand,  cutting 
across  the  two  middle  fingers  and  pinning 
me  through  the  small  bones  to  the  trunk. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  I  scarcely  felt  it.  My 
right  went  down  to  my  waist  and  pulled 
out  the  kris  there.  He  was  the  man  I 
had  caught  within  the  veranda  three 
days  before  ;  those  were  the  same  eyes, 
shining,  like  a  cat's,  back  into  mine  ;  and 
what  I  had  promised  him  then  I  gave  him 
now.  But  it  was  Haniid  who  killed  him. 
For  as  my  kris  went  into  the  flank  of 
him,  above  the  hip,  Hamid's  second  shot 
cut  down  through  his  neck.  His  face  at 
the  moment  rested  sideways  against  the 
branch  ;  and  I  j'.ippose  the  bullet  passed 
through  to  the  bough  and  cost  me 
Aoodya.  For  as  the  Berbalang  fell  the 
bough  seemed  to  rip  away  from  where 
his  cheek  had  rested,  and  Aoodya,  with 
my  child  in  her  arms  swung  back  under 
my  feet  and  dropped  like  a  stone  into  the 
lake. 

"  1  can't  tell  you,  sir,  how  long  1  lay 
stretched  out  along  that  trunk,  with  the 


Berbalang's  knife  still  pinned  through  my 
hand.  I  was  staring  down  into  the 
water.  Aoodya  and  my  child  never  rose 
again  ;  but  the  Berbalang  came  to  the 
surface  at  once  and  floated,  bobbing  for 
a  while  on  the  ripple,  his  head  thrown 
back,  his  brown  chest  shining  up  at  me 
and  the  blood  spreading  on  the  water 
around  it. 

"  It  was  Hamid  who  unpinned  me  and 
led  me  away.  He  had  made  shift  to 
climb  down,  and  while  binding  up  my 
wounded  hand,  pointed  toward  the  beach. 
It  was  empty.  The  crowd  of  Berbalangs 
had  disappeared. 

"He  found  the  track  which  Aoodya 
had  missed,  and  as  he  led  me  up  and  out 
of  the  crater,  I  heard  him  talking — talk- 
ing. I  suppose  he -was  trying  to  comfort 
me — he  was  a  good  fellow ;  but  at  the 
top  I  turned  on  him  and  '  Master,'  I  said, 
*  you  have  tried  to  do  me  much  kindness, 
but  to-day  I  have  bought  my  quittance.' 
With  that  I  left  him  standing  and  walked 
straight  over  the  brow  of  the  hill.  I 
never  looked  behind  me  until  I  reached 
the  Spaniards'  compound,  and  called  out 
at  the  gate  to  be  let  pass. 

"  Captain  Marquinez  was  lying  in  a 
hammock  in  the  cool  of  his  veranda 
when  the  gate-keeper  took  me  to  him. 
He  was,  I  think,  the  weariest  man  I  ever 
happened  on.  *So  you  want  to  leave  the 
island  ?  '  said  he  when  my  tale  was  out. 
'  Yes,  yes,  I  beheve  you  ;  I've  learnt  to 
believe  anything  of  those  devils  up  yon- 
der. But  you  must  wait  a  fortnight,  till 
the  rehef-boat  arrives  from  Jola' " 

Here  the  story-teller  broke  oflf  as  a 
rider  upon  a  gray  horse  came  at  a  foot- 
pace round  the  slope  of  Burrator  below 
us  and  passed  on  without  seeing.  It  was 
the  Rajah,  returning  solitary  from  the 
hunt,  and  his  eyes  were  still  fastened 
ahead  of  him. 

"  Ah,  great  man  !  England  is  a  weary 
hole  for  the  likes  of  you  and  me.  It's 
here  they  talk  of  the  East,  but  we  have 
loved  it  and  hated  it  and  known  it,  and 
remember.  Our  eyes  have  seen — our 
eyes  have  seen." 

He  stood  up,  pulled  himself  together 
with  a  kind  of  shiver,  and  suddenly 
shambled  away  across  the  slope,  having 
said  no  good-by,  leaving  me  there  at 
gaze. 


1^^ 

Jhini'ii  by  lloiuard  PyU. 
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OR,  ADVENTURES  IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS 


BY  J.  M.  BARRIE 


DAVID    AND    I    SKT    FORTH    UPON    A 
JOURNEY 

OMETIMES  the  little  boy 
who  calls  me  father  brings 
me  an  invitation  from  his 
mother :  "  I  shall  be  so 
pleased  if  you  will  come 
and  see  me,"  and  I  always 
reply  in  some  such  words  as  these  :  "  Dear 
madam,  I  decline."  And  if  David  asks 
why  I  decline,  I  explain  that  it  is  because 
I  have  no  desire  to  meet  the  woman. 

"  Come  this  time,  father,"  he  urged 
lately,  "  for  it  is  her  birthday,  and  she  is 
twenty-six,"  which  is  so  great  an  age  to 
David,  that  I  think  he  fears  she  cannot 
last  much  longer. 

"Twenty-six,  is  she,  David?"  I  re- 
plied. "  Tell  her  I  said  she  looks  more." 
I  had  my  delicious  dream  that  night.  I 
dreamt  that  I  too  was  twenty-six,  which 
was  a  long  time  ago,  and  that  I  took  train 
to  a  place  called  my  home,  whose  where- 
abouts I  see  not  in  my  waking  hours,  and 
when  I  alighted  at  the  station  a  dear  lost 
love  was  waiting  for  me,  and  we  went 
away  together.  She  met  me  in  no  ecstacy 
of  emotion,  nor  was  I  surprised  to  find 
her  there  ;  it  was  as  if  we  had  been  mar- 
ried for  years  and  parted  for  a  day.  I 
like  to  think  that  I  gave  her  some  of  the 
things  to  carry. 

Were  I  to  tell  my  dehghtful  dream  to 
David's  mother,  to  whom  I  have  never  in 
my  life  addressed  one  word,  she  would 
droop  her  head  and  raise  it  bravely,  to 
imply  that  I  make  her  very  sad  but  very 
proud,  and  she  would  be  wishful  to  lend 
me  her  absurd  little  pocket  handkerchief. 
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And  then,  had  I  the  heart,  I  might  make 
a  disclosure  that  would  startle  her,  for  it 
is  not  the  face  of  David's  mother  that  I 
see  in  my  dreams. 

Has  it  ever  been  your  lot,  reader,  to  be 
persecuted  by  a  pretty  woman  who  thinks, 
without  a  tittle  of  reason,  that  you  are 
bowed  down  under  a  hopeless  partiality 
for  her  ?  It  is  thus  hat  I  have  been  pur- 
sued for  several  years  now  by  the  unwel- 
come sympathy  of  the  tender-hearted  and 

virtuous  Mary  A .     When  we  pass  in 

the  street  the  poor  deluded  soul  subdues 
her  buoyancy,  as  if  it  were  shame  to  walk 
happy  before  one  she  has  lamed,  and  at 
such  times  the  rustle  of  her  gown  is  whis- 
pered words  of  comfort  to  me,  and  her 
arms  are  kindly  wings  that  wish  I  was  a 
little  boy  like  David.  I  also  detect  in  her 
a  fearful  elation,  which  I  am  unaware  of 
until  she  has  passed,  when  it  comes  back 
to  me  like  a  faint  note  of  challenge.  This 
note,  I  remember,  sits  airily  on  her  least 
estimable  and  indeed  sHghtly  tilted  feat- 
ure, to  which,  nevertheless,  I  feel  the 
greatest  drawing.  Eyes  that  say  you  never 
must,  nose  that  says  why  don't  you  ?  and 
a  mouth  that  says  I  rather  wish  you  could 

— that  is  the  portrait  of  Mary  A as 

she  and  I  pass  by. 

Once  she  dared  to  address  me,  so  that 
she  could  boast  to  David  that  I  had  spoken 
to  her.  I  was  in  the  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  she  asked  would  I  tell  her  the  time 
please,  just  as  children  ask,  and  forget  as 
they  run  back  with  it  to  their  nurse.  But  I 
was  prepared  even  for  this,  and  raising  my 
hat  I  pointed  with  my  staff  to  a  clock  in 
the  distance.  She  should  have  been  over- 
whelmed, but  as  I  walked  on  listening  in- 
tently, I  thought  with  displeasure  that  I 
heard  her  laughing. 
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Her  laugh  is  very  like  David's,  whom  I 
could  punch  all  day  in  order  to  hear  him 
laugh.  I  dare  say  she  put  this  laugh  into 
him.  She  has  been  putting  qualities  into 
David,  altering  him,  turning  him  forever 
on  a  lathe  since  the  day  she  first  knew 
him,  and  indeed  long  before,  and  all  so 
deftly  that  he  is  still  called  a  child  of  nat- 
ure. When  you  release  David's  hand  he 
is  immediately  lost  like  an  arrow  from  the 
bow.  No  sooner  do  you  cast  eyes  on  him 
than  you  are  thinking  of  birds.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  he  walks  to  the  Ken- 
sington Gardens  ;  he  always  seems  to  have 
alighted  there  :  and  were  1  to  scatter 
crumbs  I  opine  he  would  come  and  peck. 
This  is  not  what  he  set  out  to  be ;  it  is  all  the 
doing  of  that  timid-looking  lady  who  affects 
to  be  greatly  surprised  by  it.  He  strikes  a 
hundred  gallant  poses  in  a  day ;  when  he 
tumbles,  which  is  often,  he  comes  to  the 

ground  like  a  Greek  god  ;  so  Mary  A 

has  willed  it.  But  how  she  suffers  that  he 
may  achieve  !  I  have  seen  him  climbing 
a  tree  while  she  stood  beneath  in  unutter- 
able anguish ;  she  had  to  let  him  climb, 
for  boys  must  be  brave,  but  1  am  sure 
that,  as  she  watched  him,  she  fell  from 
every  branch. 

David  admires  her  prodigiously ;  he 
thinks  her  so  good  that  she  will  be  able 
to  get  him  into  heaven,  however  naughty 
he  is.  Otherwise  he  would  tre.spass  less 
light-heartedly.  Perhaps  she  has  discov- 
ered this ;  for,  as  I  learn  from  him,  she 
warned  him  lately  that  she  is  not  such  a 
dear  as  he  thinks  her. 

"  I  am  very  sure  of  it,"  I  replied. 

"  Is  she  such  a  dear  as  you  think  her  ?  " 
he  asked  me. 

"  Heaven  help  her,"  I  said,  "if  she  be 
not  dearer  than  that." 

Heaven  help  all  mothers  if  they  be  not 
really  dears,  for  their  ijoy  will  certainly 
know  it  in  that  strange  short  hour  of  the 
day  when  every  mother  stands  revealed 
before  her  little  son.  That  dread  hour  ticks 
between  six  and  seven ;  when  children 
go  to  bed  later  the  revelation  has  ceased 
to  come.  He  is  lapt  in  for  the  night  now 
and  lies  quietly  there,  madam,  with  great, 
mysterious  eyes  fixed  upon  his  mother. 
He  is  summing  up  your  day.  Nothing 
in  the  revelations  that  kept  you  together 
and  yet  apart  in  play  time  can  save  you 
now;    you  two   are   of    no    age,    no    ex- 


perience of  life  separates  you  ;  it  is  the 
boy's  hour,  and  you  have  come  up  for 
judgment.  "  Have  I  done  well  to-day, 
my  son  ?  "  You  have  got  to  say  it,  and 
nothing  may  you  hide  from  him ;  he  knows 
all.  How  like  your  voice  has  grown  to  his, 
but  more  tremulous,  and  both  so  solemn, 
so  unlike  the  voice  of  either  of  you  by  day. 

"  You  were  a  little  unjust  to  me  to-day 
about  the  apple.  Were  you  not,  mo- 
ther ?  " 

Stand  there,  woman,  by  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  cross  your  hands  and  answer 
him. 

"  Yes,  my  son,  I  was.      I  thought " 

But  what  you  thought  will  not  affect 
the  verdict. 

"  Was  it  fair,  mother,  to  say  that  I  could 
stay  out  till  six,  and  then  pretend  it  was 
six  before  it  was  quite  si.^  ?  " 

"  No,  it  was  very  unfair.     I  thought — " 

"  \\'ould  it  have  been  a  lie  if  /  had  said 
it  was  quite  six  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  son,  my  son  !  I  shall  never 
tell  you  a  lie  again." 

"  No,  mother,  please  don't." 

"  My  boy,  have  I  done  well  to-day  on 
the  whole  ?  " 

Suppose  he  were  unable  to  say  yes. 

These  are  the  merest  peccadilloes,  you 
may  say.  Is  it  then  a  Httle  thing  to  be 
false  to  the  agreement  you  signed  when 
you  got  the  boy  ?  There  are  mothers  who 
avoid  their  children  in  that  hour,  but  this 
will  not  save  them.  Why  is  it  that  so 
many  women  are  afraid  to  be  left  alone 
with  their  thoughts  between  six  and  seven? 
I  am  not  asking  this  of  you,  Mary.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  you  close  David's  door 
softly  there  is  a  gladness  in  your  eyes,  and 
the  awe  of  one  who  knows  that  the  God 
to  whom  little  boys  say  their  prayers  has 
a  face  very  like  their  mother's. 

I  may  mention  here  that  David  is  a 
stout  believer  in  prayer,  and  has  had  his 
first  fight  with  another  young  Christian 
who  challenged  him  to  the  jump  and 
prayed  for  victory,  which  David  thought 
was  taking  an  unfair  advantage. 

"  So  Mary  is  twenty-six  !  I  say,  David, 
she  is  getting  cm.  Tell  her  that  I  am 
coming  in  to  kiss  her  when  she  is  fifty- 
two." 

He  told  her,  and  I  understand  that  she 
pretended  to  be  indignant.  When  1  pass 
her  in  the  street  now  she  pouts.     Clearly 
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preparing  for  our  meeting.  She  has  also 
said,  I  learn,  that  I  shall  not  think  so  much 
of  her  when  she  is  fifty-two.  meaning  that 
she  will  not  be  so  pretty  then.  So  little 
does  the  sex  know  of  beauty.  Surely  u 
spirited  old  lady  may  be  the  prettiest  sight 
in  the  world.  For  my  part,  I  confess  that 
it  is  they,  and  not  the  young  ones,  who 
have  ever  been  my  undoing.  Just  as  I 
was  about  to  fall  in  love  I  suddenly  found 
that  I  prefeiTed  the  mother.  Indeed,  I 
cannot  see  a  likely  young  creature  without 
impatiently  considering  her  chances  for, 
say,  fifty-two.  Oh,  you  mysterious  girls, 
when  you  are  fifty-two  we  shall  find  you 
out ;  you  m.ust  come  into  the  open  then. 
If  the  mouth  has  fallen  sourly  yours  the 
blame  :  all  the  meannesses  your  youth 
concealed  have  been  gathering  in  your 
face.  But  the  pretty  thoughts  and  sweet 
ways  and  dear,  forgotten  kindnesses  linger 
there  also,  to  bloom  in  your  twilight  like 
evening  primroses. 

Is  it  not  strange  that,  though  I  talk 
thus  plainly  to  David  about  his  mother, 
he  still  seems  to  think  me  fond  of  her? 
How  now,  I  reflect,  what  sort  of  bumpkin 
is  this,  and  perhaps  I  say  to  him  cruelly  : 
"  Boy,  you  are  uncommonly  like  your 
mother." 

To  which  David  :  "  Is  that  why  you 
are  so  kind  to  me?  " 

I  suppose  I  am  kind  to  him,  but  if  so 
it  is  not  for  love  of  his  mother,  but  be- 
cause he  sometimes  calls  me  father.  On 
my  honor  as  a  soldier,  there  is  nothing 
more  in  it  than  that.  I  must  not  let 
him  know  this,  for  it  would  make  him  con- 
scious, and  so  break  the  spell  that  binds 
him  and  me   together.      Oftenest    I    am 

but  Captain  W to  him,  and  for  the 

best  of  reasons.  He  addresses  me  as  father 
when  he  is  in  a  hurry  only,  and  never  have 
I  dared  ask  him  to  use  the  name.  He 
says,  "Come,  father,"  with  an  accursed 
beautiful  carelessness.  So  let  it  be,  David, 
for  a  little  while  longer. 

I  like  to  hear  him  say  it  before  others, 
as  in  shops.  When  in  shops  he  asks  the 
salesman  how  much  money  he  makes  in  a 
day,  and  which  drawer  he  keeps  k  in,  and 
why  his  hair  is  red,  and  does  he  like 
Achilles,  of  whom  David  has  lately  heard, 
and  is  so  enamoured  that  he  wants  to  die 
to  meet  him.  At  such  times  the  shop- 
keepers accept   me   as  his  father,  and  I 


cannot  explain  the  peculiar  pleasure  this 
gives  me.  I  am  always  in  two  minds 
then,  to  linger  that  we  may  have  more  of 
it,  and  to  snatch  him  away  before  he 
volunteers  the  information,  "  He  is  not 
really  my  father." 

When  David  meets  Achilles  I  know 
what  will  happen.  The  little  boy  will 
take  the  hero  by  the  hand,  call  him  father, 
and  drag  him  away  to  some  Round  Pond. 

One  day,  when  David  was  about  five, 
I  sent  him  the  following  letter  :  "  Dear 
David  :  If  you  really  want  to  know  how 
it  began,  will  you  come  and  have  a  chop 
with  me  to-day  at  the  club?  " 

Mary,  who,  I  have  found  out,  opens 
all  his  letters,  gave  her  consent,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  instructed  him  to  pay  heed  to 
what  happened  so  that  he  might  repeat  it 
to  her,  for  despite  her  curiosity  she  knows 
not  how  it  began  herself.  I  chuckled, 
guessing  that  she  expected  something  ro- 
mantic. 

He  came  to  me  arrayed  as  for  a  mighty 
journey,  and  looking  unusually  solemn,  as 
little  boys  always  do  look  when  they 
are  wearing  a  great  coat.  There  was  a 
shawl  round  his  neck.  "  You  can  take 
some  of  them  off,"  I  said,  "when  we 
come  to  summer." 

"  Shall  we  come  to  summer?  "  he  asked, 
properly  awed. 

"To  many  summers,"  I  replied,  "for 
we  are  going  away  back,  David,  to  see 
your  mother  as  she  was  in  the  days  before 
there  was  you." 

We  hailed  a  hansom.  "  Drive  back 
six  years,"  I  said  to  the  cabby,  "  and  stop 
at  the  Junior  Old  Fogies'  Club." 

He  was  a  stupid  fellow,  and  I  had  to 
guide  him  with  my  umbrella. 

The  streets  were  not  quite  as  they  had 
been  in  the  morning.  For  instance,  the 
bookshop  at  the  corner  was  now  selling 
fish.  I  dropped  David  a  hint  of  what 
was  going  on. 

"  It  doesn't  make  me  littler,  does  it?" 
he  asked,  anxiously;  and  then,  with  a  terri- 
ble misgiving  :  "  It  won't  make  me  too 
little,  will  it,  father?  "  by  which  he  meant 
that  he  hoped  it  would  not  do  for  him 
altogether.  He  slipped  his  hand  ner- 
vously into  mine,  and  I  put  it  in  my 
pocket. 

You  can't  think  how  httle  David  looked 
as  we  entered  the  portals  of  the  club. 
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THE    LITTLE    NURSERY    GOVERNESS 

}S  I  enter  the  dub  smoking- 
room  you  are  to  conceive 
David  vanishing  into  noth- 
ingness, and  that  it  is  any 
day  six  years  ago  at  two  in 
the  afternoon.  I  ring  for 
coffee,  cigarette,  and  cherry  brandy,  and 
take  my  chair  by  the  window,  just  as  the 
absurd  little  nursery  governess  comes  trip- 
ping into  the  street.  I  always  feel  that  I 
have  rung  for  her. 

While  I  am  lifting  the  coffee-pot  cau- 
tiously lest  the  lid  fall  into  tlie  cup,  she  is 
crossing  to  the  post-office  ;  as  I  select  the 
one  suitable  lump  of  sugar  she  is  taking 
six  last  looks  at  the  letter ;  with  the  aid  of 
William  I  light  my  cigarette,  and  now  she 
is  re-reading  the  delicious  address.  I  lie 
back  in  my  chair,  and  by  this  time  she  has 
dropped  the  letter  down  the  slit.  I  toy  with 
my  liqueur,  and  she  is  listening  to  hear 
whether  the  postal  authorities  have  come 
for  her  letter.  I  scowl  at  a  fellow-member 
who  has  disturbed  me  by  entering  the 
smoking-room,  and  her  two  Httle  charges 
are  puUing  her  away  from  the  post-office. 
When  I  look  out  at  the  window  again  she 
is  gone,  but  I  shall  ring  for  her  to-morrow 
at  two  sharp. 

She  must  have  passed  the  window  many 
times  before  I  noticed  her.  I  know  not 
where  she  lives,  though  I  suppose  it  to  be 
hard  by.  She  is  taking  the  Httle  boy  and 
girl,  who  bully  her,  to  the  St.  James's 
Park,  as  their  hoops  tell  me,  and  she  ought 
to  look  crushed  and  faded.  No  doubt  her 
mistress  overworks  her.  It  must  enrage 
the  other  servants  to  see  her  deporting  her- 
self as  if  she  were  quite  the  lady. 

I  noticed  that  she  had  sometimes  other 
letters  to  post,  but  that  the  posting  of  the 
one  only  was  a  process.  They  shot  down 
the  slit,  plebeians  all,  but  it  followed  pom- 
pously like  royalty.  I  have  even  seen  her 
blow  a  kiss  after  it. 

Then  there  was  her  ring,  of  which  she 
was  as  conscious  as  if  it  rather  than  she 
was  what  came  gayly  down  the  street.  She 
felt  it  through  her  glove  to  make  sure  that 
it  was  still  there.  She  took  off  the  glove 
and  raised  the  ring  to  her  lips,  though  I 
doubt  not  it  was  the  cheapest  trinket.    She 


viewed  it  from  afar  by  stretching  out  her 
hand ;  she  stooped  to  see  how  it  looked 
near  the  ground  ;  she  considered  its  effect 
on  the  right  of  her  and  on  the  left  of  her 
and  through  one  eye  at  a  time.  Even 
w^hen  you  saw  that  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  think  hard  of  something  else,  the 
little  silly  would  take  another  look. 

I  give  anyone  three  chances  to  guess 
why  Mary  was  so  happy. 

No  and  no  and  no.  The  reason  was 
simply  this,  that  a  lout  of  a  young  man 
loved  her.  And  so,  instead  of  crying  be- 
cause she  was  the  merest  nobody,  she  must, 
forsooth,  sail  jauntily  down  Pall  Mall,  very 
trim  as  to  her  tackle  and  ticketed  with  the 
insufferable  air  of  an  engaged  woman.  At 
first  her  complacency  disturbed  me,  but 
gradually  it  became  part  of  my  life  at  two 
o'clock  with  the  coffee,  the  cigarette,  and 
the  liqueur.     Then  comes  the  tragedy. 

Thursday  is  her  great  day.  She  has 
from  two  to  three  every  Thursday  for  her 
very  own;  just  think  of  it,  this  girl,  who 
is  probably  paid  several  pounds  a  year, 
gets  a  whole  hour  to  herself  once  a  week. 
And  what  does  she  with  it  ?  Attend 
classes  for  making  her  a  more  accom- 
plished person  ?  Not  she.  This  is  what 
she  does  :  sets  sail  for  Pall  Mall,  wearing 
all  her  pretty  things,  including  the  blue 
feathers,  and  with  such  a  sparkle  of  ex- 
pectation on  her  face  that  I  stir  my  coffee 
quite  fiercely.  On  ordinary  days  she  at 
least  tries  to  look  demure,  but  on  a  Thurs- 
day she  has  had  the  assurance  to  use  the 
glass  door  of  the  club  as  a  mirror  in  which 
to  see  how  she  hkes  her  engaging  trifle  of 
a  figure  to-day. 

In  the  meantime  a  long-legged  oaf  is 
waiting  for  her  outside  the  post-ofhce, 
where  they  meet  every  Thursday,  a  fellow 
who  always  w-ears  the  same  suit  of  clothes, 
but  has  a  face  that  must  always  make  him 
free  of  the  company  of  gentlemen.  He 
is  one  of  your  lean,  clean  Englishmen, 
who  strip  so  well,  and  I  fear  me  he  is 
handsome — I  say  fear,  for  your  handsome 
men  have  always  annoyed  me,  and  had  I 
lived  in  the  duelling  days  I  swear  I  would 
have  called  every  one  of  them  out.  He 
seems  to  be  quite  unaware  that  he  is  a 
pretty  fellow,  but  Lord,  how  obviously 
Mary  knows  it.  I  conclude  that  he  be- 
longs to  the  artistic  classes,  he  is  so  eas- 
ily elated  and  depressed;  and  because  he 
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carries  his  left  thumb  curiously,  as  if  it 
were  feeling  for  the  hole  of  a  palette,  I 
have  entered  his  name  among  the  paint- 
ers. I  find  pleasure  in  deciding  that  they 
are  shocking  bad  pictures,  for  obvious- 
ly no  one  buys  them.  I  feel  sure  Mary 
says  they  are  splendid,  she  is  that  sort  of 
woman.  Hence  the  rapture  with  which 
he  greets  her.  Her  first  effect  upon  him 
is  to  make  him  shout  with  laughter.  He 
laughs  suddenly  haw  from  an  eager  exult- 
ing face,  then  haw  again,  and  then,  when 
you  are  thanking  heaven  that  it  is  at  last 
over,  comes  a  final  haw,  louder  than  the 
others.  I  take  them  to  be  roars  of  joy 
because  Mary  is  his,  and  they  have  a  ring 
of  youth  about  them  that  is  hard  to  bear. 
I  could  forgive  him  everything  save  his 
youth,  but  it  is  so  aggressive  that  I  have 
sometimes  to  order  William  testily  to  close 
the  window. 

How  much  more  deceitful  than  her  lover 
is  the  httle  nursery  governess.  The  mo- 
ment she  comes  into  sight  she  looks  at  the 
post-office  and  sees  him.  Then  she  looks 
straight  before  her,  and  now  she  is  ob- 
served, and  he  rushes  across  to  her  in  a 
glory,  and  she  starts — positively  starts  —as 
if  he  had  taken  her  by  surprise.  Observe 
her  hand  rising  suddenly  to  her  wicked  lit- 
tle heart.  This  is  the  moment  when  I  stir 
my  coffee  violently.  He  gazes  down  at 
her  in  such  rapture  that  he  is  in  every- 
body's way,  and  as  she  takes  his  arm  she 
gives  it  a  little  squeeze,  and  then  away 
they  strut,  Mary  doing  nine-tenths  of  the 
talking.  I  fall  to  wondering  what  they 
will  look  like  when  they  grow  up. 

What  a  ludicrous  difference  do  these 
two  nobodies  make  to  each  other.  You 
can  see  that  they  are  to  be  married  when 
he  has  twopence. 

Thus  I  have  not  an  atom  of  sympathy 
with  this  girl,  to  whom  London  is  famous 
only  as  the  residence  of  a  young  man  who 
mistakes  her  for  someone  else,  but  her 
happiness  had  become  part  of  my  repast 
at  two  p.  M. ,  and  when  one  day  she  walked 
down  Pall  Mall  without  gradually  posting 
a  letter  1  was  most  indignant.  It  was  as 
if  William  had  disobeyed  orders.  Her 
two  charges  were  as  surprised  as  I,  and 
pointed  questioningly  to  the  slit,  at  which 
she  shook  her  head.  She  put  her  finger 
to  her  eyes,  exactly  like  a  sad  baby,  and 
so  passed  from  the  street. 


Next  day  the  same  thing  happened,  and 
I  was  so  furious  that  I  bit  through  my 
cigarette.  Thursday  came,  when  I  prayed 
that  there  might  be  an  end  of  this  annoy- 
ance, but  no,  neither  of  them  appeared 
on  that  acquainted  ground.  Had  they 
changed  their  post-office  ?  No,  for  her 
eyes  were  red  every  day,  and  heavy  was 
her  foolish  little  heart.  Love  had  put  out 
his  lights,  and  the  little  nursery  governess 
walked  in  darkness. 

I  felt  I  could  complain  to  the  committee. 

Oh,  you  selfish  young  zany  of  a  man, 
after  all  you  have  said  to  her,  won't  you 
make  it  up  and  let  me  return  to  my  cof- 
fee ?     Not  he. 

Little  nursery  governess,  I  appeal  to 
you.  Annoying  girl,  be  joyous  as  of  old 
during  the  five  minutes  of  the  day  when 
you  are  anything  to  me,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  time,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you 
may  be  as  wretched  as  you  list.  Show 
some  courage.  I  assure  you  he  must  be  a 
very  bad  painter  ;  only  the  other  day  I  saw 
him  looking  longingly  into  the  window  of 
a  cheap  Italian  restaurant,  and  in  the  end 
he  had  to  crush  down  his  aspirations  with 
two  penny  scones. 

You  can  do  better  than  that.  Come, 
Mary. 

All  in  vain.  She  wants  to  be  loved ;  can't 
do  without  love  from  morning  till  night ; 
never  knew  how  little  a  woman  needs  till 
she  lost  that  little.     They  are  all  like  this. 

Zounds,  madam,  if  you  are  resolved  to 
be  a  drooping  little  figure  till  you  die,  you 
might  at  least  do  it  in  another  street. 

Not  only  does  she  maliciously  depress 
me  by  walking  past  on  ordinary  days,  but 
I  have  discovered  that  every  Thursday 
from  two  to  three  she  stands  afar  off, 
gazing  hopelessly  at  the  romantic  post- 
office  where  she  and  he  shall  meet  no 
more.  In  these  windy  days  she  is  like  a 
homeless  leaf  blown  about  by  passers-by. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  do  except  thun- 
der at  WiUiam. 

At  last  she  accomplished  her  unworthy 
ambition.  It  was  a  wet  Thursday,  and 
from  the  window  where  I  was  writing  let- 
ters I  saw  the  forlorn  soul  taking  up  her 
position  at  the  top  of  the  street  :  in  a  blast 
of  fury  I  rose  with  the  one  letter  I  had 
completed,  meaning  to  write  the  others  in 
my  chambers.  She  had  driven  me  from 
the  club. 
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I  had  turned  out  of  Pall  Mall  into  a  side 
street,  when  whom  should  I  strike  against 
but  her  false  swain  !  It  was  my  fault,  but 
I  hit  out  at  him  savagely,  as  I  always  do 
when  I  run  into  anyone  in  the  street. 
Tiien  I  looked  at  him.  He  was  hollow- 
eyed  ;  he  was  muddy  ;  there  was  not  a 
haii.1  left  in  him.  I  never  saw  a  more 
abject  young  man;  he  had  not  even  the 
spirit  to  resent  the  testy  stab  I  had  given 
him  with  my  umbrella.  But  this  is  the 
important  thing  :  he  was  glaring  wistfully 
at  the  post-office  and  thus  in  a  twink  I  saw 
that  he  still  adored  my  little  nursery  gov- 
erness. Whatever  had  been  their  quarrel 
he  was  as  anxious  to  make  it  up  as  she, 
and  perhaps  he  had  been  here  every 
Thursday  while  she  was  round  the  corner 
in  Pall  Mall,  each  watching  the  post-office 
for  an  apparition.  But  from  where  they 
hovered  neither  could  see  the  other. 

I  think  what  I  did  was  quite  clever.  I 
dropped  my  letter  unseen  at  his  feet,  and 
sauntered  back  to  the  club.  Of  course,  a 
gentleman  who  finds  a  letter  on  the  pave- 
ment feels  bound  to  post  it,  and  I  pre- 
sumed that  he  would  naturally  go  to  the 
nearest  office. 

With  my  hat  on  I  strolled  to  the  smok- 
ing-room window,  and  was  just  in  time  to 
see  him  posting  my  letter  across  the  way. 
Then  i  looked  for  the  little  nursery  gov- 
erness. I  saw  her  as  woe-begone  as  ever ; 
then,  suddenly — oh,  you  poor  little  soul, 
and  has  it  really  been  as  bad  as  that ! 

She  was  crying  outright,  and  he  was 
holding  both  her  hands.  It  was  a  dis- 
graceful exhibition.  The  young  painter 
would  evidently  explode  if  he  could  not 
make  use  of  his  arms.  She  must  die  if  she 
could  not  lay  her  head  upon  his  breast.  I 
must  admit  that  he  rose  to  the  occasion  ; 
he  hailed  a  hansom. 

"  William,"  said  I  gayly,  "coffee,  cigar- 
ette, and  chen-y  brandy." 

As  I  sat  there  watching  that  old  play 
David  plucked  my  sleeve  to  ask  what  I 
was  looking  at  so  deedily ;  and  when  I  told 
him  he  ran  eagerly  to  the  window,  but  he 
reached  it  just  too  late  to  see  the  lady  who 
was  to  become  his  mother.  What  I  told 
him  of  her  doings,  however,  interested  him 
greatly  ;  and  he  intimated  rather  shyly 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  man  who 
said,    "  Haw-haw-Z/rrrt''."     On    the    other 


hand,  he  irritated  me  by  betraying  an  idi- 
otic interest  in  the  two  children,  whom  he 
seemed  to  regard  as  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  the  story.  What  were  their  names  ? 
How  old  were  they?  Had  they  both 
hoops  ?  Were  they  iron  hoops,  or  just  wood- 
en hoops  ?     Who  gave  them  their  hoops  ? 

"  You  don't  seem  to  understand,  my 
boy,"  I  said  tartly,  "that  had  I  not 
dropped  that  letter,  there  would  never 
have    been    a    Httle    boy    called    David 

A ."     But  instead  of  being  appalled 

by  this  he  asked,  sparkling,  whether  I 
meant  that  he  would  still  be  a  bird  flying 
about  in  the  Kensington  Gardens. 

David  knows  that  all  children  in  our  part 
of  London  were  once  birds  in  the  Ken- 
sington Gardens  ;  and  that  the  reason 
there  are  bars  on  nursery  windows  and  a 
tall  fender  by  the  fire  is  because  very  little 
people  sometimes  forget  that  they  have  no 
longer  wings,  and  try  to  fly  away  through 
the  window  or  up  the  chimney. 

Children  in  the  bird  stage  are  difficult  to 
catch.  David  knows  that  many  people 
have  none,  and  his  delight  on  a  summer  af- 
ternoon is  to  go  with  me  to  some  spot  in 
the  Gardens  where  these  unfortunates  may 
be  seen  trying  to  catch  one  with  small 
pieces  of  bun. 

That  the  birds  know  what  would  hap- 
pen if  they  were  caught,  and  are  even  a  lit- 
tle undecided  about  which  is  the  better  life, 
is  obvious  to  every  student  of  them.  Thus, 
if  you  leave  your  empty  perambulator  un- 
der the  trees  and  watch  from  a  distance, 
you  will  see  the  birds  boanling  it  and  hop- 
ping about  from  pillow  to  blanket  in  a  twit- 
ter of  excitement  ;  they  are  trying  to  find 
out  how  babyhood  would  suit  them. 

Quite  the  prettiest  sight  in  the  Gardens 
is  when  the  babies  stray  from  the  tree 
where  the  nurse  is  sitting  and  are  seen 
feeding  the  birds,  not  a  grown-up  near 
them.  It  is  first  a  bit  to  me  and  then  a  bit 
to  you,  and  all  the  time  such  a  jabbering 
and  laughing  from  both  sides  of  the  railing. 
They  are  comparing  notes  and  inquiring 
for  old  friends,  and  so  on  ;  but  what  they 
say  I  cannot  determine,  for  when  I  ap- 
proach they  all  fly  away. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  David  was 
on  the  sward  behind  the  Baby's  Walk. 
He  was  a  missel-thrush,  attracted  thither 
that  hot  day  by  a  hose  which  lay  on  the 
ground    sending    forth   a   gay   trickle  of 
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water,  and  David  was  on  his  back  in  the 
water,  kicking  up  his  legs.  He  used  to 
enjoy  being  told  of  this,  having  forgotten 
all  about  it,  and  gradually  it  all  came 
back  to  him,  with  a  number  of  other  in- 
cidents that  had  escaped  my  memory, 
though  I  remember  that  he  was  eventu- 
ally caught  by  the  leg  with  a  long  string 
and  a  cunning  arrangement  of  twigs  near 
the  Round  Pond.  He  never  tires  of  this 
story,  but  I  notice  that  it  is  now  he 
who  tells  it  to  me  rather  than  I  to  him, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  string  he  rubs 
his  little  leg  as  if  it  still  smarted. 

So  when  David  saw  his  chance  of  being 
a  missel-thrush  again  he  called  out  to 
me  quickly  :  "  Don't  drop  the  letter  !  " 
and  there  were  tree-tops  in  his  eyes. 

"Think  of  yourmother,"!  said, severely. 

He  said  he  would  often  fly  in  to  see 
her.  The  first  thing  he  would  do  would 
be  to  hug  her.  No,  he  would  alight  on 
the  water-jug  first,  and  have  a  drink. 

"  Tell  her,  father,"  he  said  with  horrid 
heartlessness,  "  always  to  have  plenty  of 
water  in  it,  'cos  if  I  had  to  lean  down  too 
far  I  might  fall  in  and  be  drownded." 

"  Am  I  not  to  drop  the  letter,  David  ? 
Think  of  your  poor  mother  without  her 
boy  !  " 

It  affected  him,  but  he  bore  up.  When 
she  was  asleep,  he  said,  he  would  hop  on 
to  the  frilly  things  of  her  night-gown  and 
peck  at  her  mouth. 

"  And  then  she  would  wake  up,  David, 
and  find  that  she  had  only  a  bird  instead 
of  a  boy." 

This  shock  to  Mary  was  more  than  he 
could  endure.  "  You  can  drop  it,"  he 
said  \vsth  a  sigh.  So  I  dropped  the  letter, 
as  I  think  I  have  already  mentioned,  and 
that  is  how  it  all  began. 

Ill 

HER  MARRIAGE,  HER  CLOTHES,  HER  AP- 
PETITE, AND  AN  INVENTORY  OF  HER 
FURNITURE 

WEEK  or  two  after  I 
dropped  the  letter  I  was  in 
a  hansom  on  my  way  to 
certain  barracks  when  loud 
above  the  city's  roar  I 
heard  that  accursed  haw- 
ha.vf-/iau',  and  there  they  were,  the  two 
of  them,  just  coming  out  of  a  shop  where 


you  may  obtain  pianos  on  the  hire  sys- 
tem. I  had  the  merest  glimpse  of  them, 
but  there  was  an  extraordinary  rapture  on 
her  face,  and  his  head  was  thrown  proud- 
ly back,  and  all  because  they  had  been 
ordering  a  piano  on  the  hire  system. 

So  they  were  to  be  married  directly. 
It  was  all  rather  contemptible,  but  I  passed 
on  tolerantly,  for  it  is  only  when  she  is 
unhappy  that  this  woman  disturbs  me, 
owing  to  a  clever  way  she  has  at  such 
times  of  looking  more  fragile  than  she 
really  is. 

When  next  I  saw  them,  they  were  gaz- 
ing greedily  into  the  window  of  the  six- 
penny-halfpenny shop,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  deliciously  dramatic  spots  in  Lon- 
don. Mary  was  taking  notes  feverishly 
on  a  slip  of  paper  while  he  did  the  adding 
up,  and  in  the  end  they  went  away  gloom- 
ily without  buying  anything.  I  was  in 
high  feather.  "Match  abandoned,  ma'am," 
I  said  to  myself ;  "  outlook  hopeless  ;  an- 
other visit  to  the  Governesses'  Agency 
inevitable ;  can't  marry  for  want  of  a 
kitchen  shovel." 

But  I  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  lady. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  found  my- 
self walking  behind  her.  There  is  some- 
thing artful  about  her  skirts  by  which  I 
always  know  her,  though  I  can't  say  what 
it  is.  She  was  carrying  an  enormous  par- 
cel that  might  have  been  a  bird-cage 
wrapped  in  brown  paper,  and  she  took  it 
into  a  bric-a-brac  shop  and  came  out 
without  it.  She  then  ran  rather  than 
walked  in  the  direction  of  the  sixpenny- 
halfpenny  shop.  Now  mystery  of  any 
kind  is  detestable  to  me,  and  I  went  into 
the  bric-a-brac  shop,  ostensibly  to  look  at 
the  cracked  china ;  and  there,  still  on  the 
counter,  with  the  wrapping  torn  off  it, 
was  the  article  Mary  had  sold  in  order  to 
furnish  on  the  proceeds.  What  do  you 
think  it  was?  It  was  a  wonderful  doll's 
house,  with  dolls  at  tea  downstairs  and 
dolls  going  to  bed  upstairs,  and  a  doll 
showing  a  doll  out  at  the  front  door. 
Loving  lips  had  long  ago  licked  most  of 
the  paint  off,  but  otherwise  the  thing  was 
in  admirable  preservation  ;  obviously  the 
joy  of  Mary's  childhood,  it  had  now  been 
sold  by  her  that  she  might  get  married. 

"  Lately  purchased  by  us,"  said  the 
shopwoman,  seeing   me  look  at  the  toy, 
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"  from  a  lady  who  has  no  further  use  for 
it." 

I  think  I  have  seldom  been  more  in- 
dignant with  Mary.  I  bought  the  doll's 
house,  and  as  they  knew  the  lady's  ad- 
dress (it  was  at  this  shop  that  I  first 
learned  her  name)  I  instructed  them  to 
send  it  back  to  her  with  the  following 
letter,  which  I  wrote  in  the  shop  :  ''  Dear 
madam,  don't  be  ridiculous.  You  will 
certainly  have  further  use  for  this.  I  am, 
etc.,  the  Man  Who  Dropped  the  Letter." 

It  pained  me  afterward,  but  too  late 
to  rescind  the  order,  to  reflect  that  I  had 
sent  her  a  wedding  present ;  and  when 
next  I  saw  her  she  had  been  married  for 
some  months.  The  time  was  nine  o'clock 
of  a  November  evening,  and  we  were  in 
a  street  of  shops  that  has  not  in  twenty 
years  decfded  whether  to  be  genteel  or 
frankly  vulgar ;  here  it  minces  in  the 
fashion,  but  take  a  step  onward  and  its 
tongue  is  in  the  cup  of  the  ice-cream 
man.  I  usually  rush  this  street,  which  is 
not  far  from  my  rooms,  with  the  glass 
down,  but  to-night  I  was  walking.  Mary 
was  in  front  of  me,  leaning  in  a  somewhat 
foolish  way  on  the  haw-er,  and  they  were 
chatting  excitedly.  She  seemed  to  be 
remonstrating  with  him  for  going  forward, 
yet  more  than  half  admiring  him  for  not 
turning  back,  and  I  wondered  why. 

And  after  all  what  was  it  that  Mary 
and  her  painter  had  come  out  to  do? 
To  buy  two  pork  chops.  On  my  honor. 
She  had  been  trying  to  persuade  him,  I 
decided,  that  they  were  Uving  too  lavish- 
ly. That  was  why  she  sought  to  draw 
him  back.  But  in  her  heart  she  loves 
audacity,  and  that  is  why  she  admired 
him  for  pressing  forward. 

No  sooner  had  they  bought  the  chops 
than  they  scurried  away  like  two  gleeful 
children  to  cook  them.  I  followed,  hop- 
ing to  trace  them  to  their  home,  but  they 
soon  out-distanced  me,  and  that  night  I 
composed  the  following  aphorism  :  It  is 
idle  to  attempt  to  overtake  a  pretty  young 
woman  carrying  pork  chops.  I  was  now 
determined  to  be  done  with  her.  First, 
however,  to  find  out  their  abode,  which 
was  probably  within  easy  distance  of  the 
shop.  I  even  conceived  them  lured  into 
taking  their  house  by  the  advertisement, 
"  Conveniently  situated  for  the  Pork  Em- 
porium." 


Well,  one  day — now  this  really  is  ro- 
mantic and  I  am  rather  proud  of  it.  My 
chambers  are  on  the  second  floor,  and 
are  backed  by  an  anxiously  poHte  street 
between  which  and  mine  are  httle  yards 
called,  I  think,  gardens.  They  are  so 
small  that  if  you  have  the  tree  your  neigh- 
bor has  the  shade  from  it.  I  was  looking 
out  at  my  back  window  on  the  day  we 
have  come  to  when  whom  did  I  see  but 
the  whilom  nursery  governess  sitting  on  a 
chair  in  one  of  these  gardens.  I  put  up 
my  eye-glass  to  make  sure,  and  undoubt- 
edly it  was  she.  But  she  sat  there  doing 
nothing,  which  was  by  no  means  my  con- 
ception of  the  jade,  so  I  brought  a  field- 
glass  to  bear  and  discovered  that  the  ob- 
ject was  merely  a  lady's  jacket.  It  hung 
on  the  back  of  a  kitchen  chair,  seemed 
to  be  a  furry  thing,  and,  I  must  suppose, 
was  suspended  there  for  an  airing. 

I  was  chagrined,  and  then  I  insisted 
stoutly  with  myself  that,  as  it  was  not 
Mary,  it  must  be  Mary's  jacket.  I  had 
never  seen  her  wear  such  a  jacket,  mind 
you,  yet  I  was  confident,  I  can't  tell  why. 
Do  clothes  absorb  a  little  of  the  charac- 
ter of  their  wearer,  so  that  I  recognized 
this  jacket  by  a  certain  coquetry  ?  If  she 
has  a  way  with  her  skirts  that  always  ad- 
vertises me  of  her  presence,  quite  possi- 
bly she  is  as  cunning  with  jackets.  Or 
perhaps  she  is  her  own  seamstress,  and 
puts  in  little  tucks  of  herself. 

Figure  it  what  you  please  ;  but  I  beg  to 
inform  you  that  I  put  on  my  hat  and  five 
minutes  afterward  saw  Mary  and  her  hus- 
band emerge  from  the  house  to  which  I 
had  calculated  that  garden  belonged. 
Now  am  I  clever,  or  am  I  not  ?     • 

When  they  had  left  the  street  I  exam- 
ined the  house  leisurely,  and  a  droll  house 
it  is.  Seen  from  the  front  it  appears  to 
consist  of  a  door  and  a  window,  though 
above  them  the  trained  eye  may  detect 
another  window,  the  air-hole  of  some 
apartment  which  it  would  be  just  like 
Mary's  grandilocjuence  to  call  her  bed- 
room. The  houses  on  each  side  of  this 
bandbox  are  tall,  and  I  disco\^ered  later 
that  it  had  once  been  an  open  passage  to 
the  back  gardens.  The  story  and  a  half 
of  which  it  consists  had  been  knocked 
up  cheaply,  by  carpenters  I  should  say 
rather  than  masons,  and  the  general  ef- 
fect is  of  a  brightly  colored  van  that  has 
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stuck  for  ever  on  its  way  through  the 
passage. 

The  low  houses  of  London  look  so 
much  more  homely  than  the  tall  ones  that 
I  never  pass  them  without  dropping  a 
blessing  on  their  builders,  but  this  house 
was  ridiculous  ;  indeed  it  did  not  call  it- 
self a  house,  for  over  the  door  was  a  board 
with  the  inscription  "  This  space  to  be 
sold,"  and  I  remembered,  as  I  rang  the 
bell,  that  this  notice  had  been  up  for  years. 
On  avowing  that  I  wanted  a  space,  1  was 
admitted  by  an  elderly,  somewhat  dejected 
looking  female,  whose  fine  figure  was  not 
on  scale  with  her  surroundings.  Perhaps 
my  face  said  so,  for  her  first  remark  was 
explanatory. 

"  They  get  me  cheap,"  she  said,  "be- 
cause I  drink." 

I  bowed,  and  we  passed  on  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. I  forget  whether  I  have  de- 
scribed Mary's  personal  appearance,  but 
if  so  you  have  a  picture  of  that  sunny 
drawing-room.  My  first  reflection  was, 
How  can  she  have  found  the  money  to 
pay  for  it  all  1  which  is  always  your  first 
reflection  when  you  see  Mary  herself  a-trip- 
ping  down  the  street. 

I  have  no  space  (in  that  little  room)  to 
catalogue  all  the  whim-whams  with  which 
she  had  made  it  beautiful,  from  the  hand- 
sewn  bell-rope  which  pulled  no  bell  to  the 
hand-painted  cigar-box  that  contained  no 
cigars.  The  floor  was  of  a  delicious  green 
with  exquisite  oriental  rugs,  green  and 
white,  I  think,  was  the  lady's  scheme  of 
color,  something  cool,  you  observe,  to 
keep  the  sun  under.  The  window-curtains 
were  of  some  rare  material  and  the  color 
of  the  purple  clematis  ;  they  swept  the 
floor  grandly  and  suggested  a  picture  of 
Mary  receiving  visitors.  The  piano  we 
may  ignore,  for  I  knew  it  to  be  hired,  but 
there  were  many  dainty  pieces,  mostly  in 
green  wood,  a  sofa,  a  corner  cupboard, 
and  a  most  captivating  desk,  which  was  so 
like  its  owner  that  it  could  have  sat  down 
at  her  and  dashed  off  a  note.  The  writ- 
ing paper  on  this  desk  had  the  word  Mary 
printed  on  it,  implying  that  if  there  were 
other  Marys  they  didn't  count.  There 
were  many  oil-paintings  on  the  walls, 
mostly  without  frames,  and  I  must  mention 
the  chandelier,  which  was  obviously  of 
fabulous  worth,  for  she  had  encased  it  in  a 
holland  bag. 


"  I  perceive,  ma'am,"  said  I  to  the  stout 
maid,  "  that  your  master  is  in  affluent 
circumstances." 

She  shook  her  head  emphatically,  and 
said  something  that  I  failed  to  catch. 

"  You  wish  to  indicate,"  I  hazarded, 
"  that  he  married  a  fortune." 

This  time  I  caught  the  words.  They 
were  "Tinned  meats,"  and  having  uttered 
them  she  lapsed  into  gloomy  silence. 

"Nevertheless,"  I  said,  "this  room 
must  have  cost  a  pretty  penny." 

"  She  done  it  all  herself,"  replied  my 
new  friend,  with  concentrated  scorn. 

"  But  this  green  floor,  so  beautifully 
stained " 

"  Boiling  oil,"  said  she,  with  a  flush  of 
honest  shame,  "  and  a  shillingsworth  o' 
paint." 

"  Those  rugs "  ^ 

"  Remnants,"  she  sighed,  and  showed 
me  how  artfully  they  had  been  pieced  to- 
gether. 

"  The  curtains " 

"  Remnants." 

"  At  all  events  the  sofa " 


She  raised  its  drapery,  and  I  saw  that 
the  sofa  was  built  of  packing  cases. 

"  The  desk " 

I  really  thought  that  I  was  safe  this 
time,  for  could  I  not  see  the  drawers  with 
their  brass  handles,  the  charming  shelf  for 
books,  the  pigeon-holes  with  their  cover- 
ings of  silk  ? 

"  She  made  it  out  of  three  orange  boxes," 
said  the  lady,  at  last  a  little  awed  herself. 

I  looked  around  me  despairingly,  and 
my  eye  alighted  on  the  holland  covering. 
"  There  is  a  fine  chandelier  in  that  holland 
bag,"  I  said  coaxingly. 

She  sniffed  and  was  raising  an  untender 
hand,  when  I  checked  her.  "  Forbear, 
ma'am,"  I  cried  with  authority,  "  I  pre- 
fer to  believe  in  that  bag.  How  much  to 
be  pitied,  ma'am,  are  those  who  have 
lost  faith  in  everything."  I  think  all  the 
pretty  things  that  the  little  nursery  gover- 
ness had  made  out  of  nothing  s(}ueezed 
my  hand  for  letting  the  chandelier  off. 
They  had  been  crying :  "  We  thought  our- 
selves so  smart  until  you  lifted  the  cov- 
ers and  showed  us  our  ribs." 

"  But,  good  God,  ma'am,"  said  I  to 
madam,  "what  an  exposure." 

She  intimated  that  there  were  other  ex- 
posures upstairs. 
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"  So  there  is  a  stair,"  said  I,  and  then, 
suspiciously,  "  did  she  make  it  ?  " 

No,  but  how  she  had  altered  it. 

The  stair  led  to  Mary's  bedroom,  and 
I  said  I  would  not  look  at  that,  nor  at  the 
studio,  which  was  a  shed  in  the  garden. 

"  Did  she  build  the  studio  with  her 
own  hands  ?  " 

No,  but  how  she  had  altered  it. 

"  How  she  alters  everything,"   I  said. 
"  Do  you  think  you  are  safe,  ma'am  ?  " 

She  thawed  a  little  under  my  obvious 
sympathy  and  honored  me  with  some  of 
her  views  and  confidences.  The  rental 
paid  by  Mary  and  her  husband  was  not, 
it  appeared,  one  on  which  any  self-re- 
specting domestic  could  reflect  with  pride. 
They  got  the  house  very  cheap  on  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  vacate  it 
promptly  if  anyone  bought  it  for  building 
purposes,  and  because  they  paid  so  little 
they  had  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  the 

notice-board.     Mary  A detested  the 

words  "  This  space  to  be  sold,"  and  had 
been  known  to  shake  her  fist  at  them. 
She  was  as  elated  about  her  house  as  if  it 
were  a  real  house,  and  always  trembled 
when  any  possible  purchaser  of  spaces 
called. 

As  I  have  told  you  my  own  aphorism 
I  feel  I  ought  in  fairness  to  record  that 
of  this  aggrieved  servant.  It  was  on  the 
subject  of  art.  "The  difficulty,"  she 
said,  "  is  not  to  paint  pictures,  but  to  get 
frames  for  them."     A  home  thrust  this. 

She  could  not  honestly  say  that  she 
thought  much  of  her  master's  work.  Nor, 
apparently,  did  any  other  person.  Result, 
tinned  meats. 

Yes,  one  person  thought  a  deal  of  it,  or 
pretended  to  do  so  ;  was  constantly  fling- 
ing up  her  hands  in  delight  over  it ;  had 
even  been  caught  whispering  fiercely  to  a 
friend,  "  Praise  it,  praise  it,  praise  it  !  " 
This  was  when  the  j)ainter  was  sunk  in 
gloom.  Never,  as  I  could  well  believe, 
was  such  a  one  as  Mary  for  luring  a  man 
back  to  cheerfulness. 

"  A  dangerous  woman,"  I  said,  with  a 
shudder,  and  fell  to  examining  a  painting 
over  the  mantelshelf.  It  was  a  portrait  of 
a  man,  and  had  impressed  me  favorably 
l)ecause  it  was  framed. 

"  A  friend  of  hers,"  my  guide  informed 
me,  "but  I  never  seed  him." 

I  would  have  turned  away  from  it,  had 


not  an  inscription  on  the  picture  drawn 
me  nearer.  It  was  in  a  lady's  handwriting, 
and  these  were  the  words :  "  Fancy  por- 
trait of  our  dear  unknown."  Could  it  be 
meant  for  me  ?  I  cannot  tell  you  how  in- 
terested I  suddenly  became. 

It  represented  a  very  fine-looking  fellow, 
indeed,  and  not  a  day  more  than  thirty. 

"A  friend  of  hers,  ma'am,  did  you  say?  " 
I  asked  quite  shakily.  "  How  do  you 
know  that,  if  you  have  never  seen  him?" 

"When  master  was  painting  of  it,"  she 
said,  "  in  the  studio,  he  used  to  come  run- 
ning in  here  to  say  to  her  such  like  as, 
*  What  color  would  you  make  his  eyes? '  " 

"  And  her  reply,  ma'am?  "  I  asked  ea- 
gerly. 

"  She  said, '  Beautiful  blue  eyes.'  And 
he  said,  'You  wouldn't  make  it  a  hand- 
some face,  would  you  ? '  and  she  says, '  A 
very  handsome  face.'  And  says  he, 
'Middle-aged?'  and  says  she,  'Twenty- 
nine.'  And  I  mind  him  saying,  '  A  little 
bald  on  the  top  ?  '  and  she  says,  says  she, 
'  Not  at  all.'  " 

The  dear,  grateful  girl,  not  to  make  me 
bald  on  the  top. 

"  I  have  seed  her  kiss  her  hand  to  that 
picture,"  said  the  maid. 

Fancy  Mary  kissing  her  hand  to  me  ! 
Oh,  the  prettv  love  ! 

Pooh  ! 

I  was  staring  at  the  picture,  cogitating 
what  insulting  message  I  could  write  on  it, 
when  I  heard  the  woman's  voice  again. 
"  I  think  she  has  known  him  since  she 
were  a  babby,"  she  was  saying,  "for  this 
here  was  a  present  he  give  her." 

She  was  on  her  knees  drawing  the  doll's 
house  from  beneath  the  sofa,  where  it  had 
been  hidden  away  ;  and  immediately  I 
thought,  "  I  shall  slip  the  insulting  mes- 
sage into  this."  But  I  did  not,  and  I  shall 
tell  you  why.  It  was  because  the  engag- 
ing toy  had  been  redecorated  by  loving 
hands ;  there  were  fresh  gowns  for  all  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  paint  on  the  furniture 
was  scarcely  dry.  The  little  doll's  house 
was  almost  ready  for  further  use. 

I  looked  at  the  maid,  but  her  face  was 
expressionless.  "  Put  it  back,"  I  said, 
ashamed  to  have  surprised  Mary's  pretty 
secret,  and  I  left  the  house  dejectedly, 
with  a  profound  conviction  that  the  little 
luirsery  governess  had  hooked  on  to  me 
again. 
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IV 


A    NK.HT-l'lECE 

HERP^  came  a  night  when 
the  husband  was  alone  in 
that  street  waiting.  He  can 
do  nothing  for  you  now, 
little  nursery  governess, 
you  must  fight  it  out  by 
yourself;  when  there  are  great  things  to 
do  in  the  house  the  man  must  leave.  Oh, 
man,  selfish,  indelicate,  coarse-grained  at 
the  best,  thy  woman's  hour  has  come ; 
get  thee  gone. 

He  slouches  from  the  house,  always  her 
true  lover  I  do  believe,  chivalrous,  brave, 
a  boy  until  to-night ;  but  was  he  ever  un- 
kind to  her  ?  It  is  the  unpardonable  sin 
now ;  is  there  the  memory  of  an  unkind- 
ness  to  stalk  the  street  with  him  to-night  ? 
And  if  not  an  unkindness,  still  might  he 
not  sometimes  have  been  a  little  kinder  ? 

Shall  we  make  a  new  rule  of  life  from 
to-night :  always  to  try  to  be  a  httle  kinder 
than  is  necessary  ? 

Poor  youth,  she  would  come  to  the 
window  if  she  were  able,  I  am  sure,  to 
sign  that  the  one  little  unkindness  is  long 
forgotten,  to  send  you  a  reassuring  smile 
till  you  and  she  meet  again ;  and,  if  you 
are  not  to  meet  again,  still  to  send  you  a 
reassuring,  trembling  smile. 

Ah,  no,  that  was  for  yesterday ;  it  is  too 
late  now.  He  wanders  the  street  thinking 
of  her  to-night,  but  she  has  forgotten  him. 
In  her  great  hour  the  man  is  nothing  to 
the  woman ;  their  love  is  trivial  now. 

He  and  I  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
street,  now  become  familiar  ground  to  both 
of  us,  and  divers  pictures  rose  before  me 

in  which  Mary  A walked.     Here  was 

the  morning  after  my  only  entry  into  her 
house.  The  agent  had  promised  me  to 
have  the  obno.xious  notice-board  removed, 
but  I  apprehended  that  as  soon  as  the 
letter  announcing  his  intention  reached 
her  she  would  remove  it  herself,  and  when 
I  passed  by  in  the  morning  there  she  was 
on  a  chair  and  a  foot-stool  pounding  lus- 
tily at  it  with  a  hammer.  When  it  fell  she 
gave  it  such  a  vicious  litde  kick. 

There  were  the  nights  when  her  hus- 
band came  out  to  watch  for  the  postman. 
I  suppose  he  was  awaiting  some  letter  big 


with  the  fate  of  a  picture.  He  dogged 
the  postman  from  door  to  door  like  an 
assassin  or  a  guardian  angel ;  never  had 
he  the  courage  to  ask  if  there  was  a  letter 
for  him,  but  almost  as  it  fell  into  the  box 
he  had  it  out  and  tore  it  open,  and  then 
if  the  door  closed  despairingly  the  woman 
who  had  been  at  the  window  all  this  time 
pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart.  But  if 
the  news  was  good  they  might  emerge 
presendy  and  strut  off  arm  in  arm  in  the 
direction  of  the  pork  emporium. 

One  last  picture.  On  summer  evenings 
I  had  caught  glimpses  of  them  through 
the  open  window,  when  she  sat  at  the 
piano  singing  and  playing  to  him.  Or 
while  she  played  with  one  hand,  she  flung 
out  the  other  for  him  to  grasp.  She 
was  so  joyously  happy,  and  she  had  such 
a  romantic  mind.  1  conceived  her  so 
sympathetic  that  she  always  laughed  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  joke,  and  I  am  sure 
she  had  filmy  eyes  from  the  very  start  of 
a  pathetic  story. 

And  so,  laughing  and  cr)-ing,  and  haunt- 
ed by  whispers,  the  little  nursery  governess 
had  gradually  become  another  woman, 
glorified,  mysterious.  I  suppose  a  man 
soon  becomes  used  to  the  great  change, 
and  cannot  recall  a  time  when  there  were 
no  babes  sprawHng  in  his  Mary's  face. 

I  am  trying  to  conceive  what  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  young  husband  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street.  "  If  the  barrier 
is  to  be  crossed  to-night  may  I  not  go 
with  her  ?  She  is  not  so  brave  as  you 
think  her.  When  she  talked  so  gayly  a 
few  hours  ago,  O  my  God,  did  she  deceive 
even  you  ? " 

Plain  questions  to-night.  "  Why  should 
it  all  fall  on  her  ?  What  is  the  man  that 
he  should  be  flung  out  into  the  street  in 
this  terrible  hour?  You  have  not  been 
fair  to  the  man." 

Poor  boy,  his  wife  has  quite  forgotten 
him  and  his  trumpery  love.  If  she  lives 
she  will  come  back  to  him,  but  if  she  dies 
she  will  die  triumphant  and  serene.  Life 
and  death,  the  child  and  the  mother,  are 
ever  meeting  as  the  one  draws  into  har- 
bor and  the  other  sets  sail.  They  exchange 
a  bright  "  All's  well  "  and  pass  on. 

But  afterwards  ? 

The  only  ghosts,  I  believe,  who  creep 
into  this  world,  are  dead  young  mothers,' 
returned  to  see  how  their  children  fare. 
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There  is  no  other  inducement  great  enough 
to  bring  the  departed  back.  They  glide 
into  the  acquainted  room  when  day  and 
night,  their  jailers,  are  in  the  grip,  and 
whisper,  "  How  is  it  with  you,  my  child  ?  " 
but  always,  lest  a  strange  face  should 
frighten  him,  they  whisper  it  so  low  that 
he  may  not  hear.  They  bend  over  him 
to  see  that  he  sleeps  peacefully,  and  re- 
place his  sweet  arm  beneath  the  coverlet, 
and  they  open  the  drawers  to  count  how 
many  litde  vests  he  has.  They  love  to 
do  these  things. 

What  is  saddest  about  ghosts  is  that 
they  may  not  know  their  child.  They 
expect  him  to  be  just  as  he  was  when 
they  left  him,  and  they  are  easily  bewil- 
dered, and  search  for  him  from  room  to 
room,  and  hate  the  unknown  boy  he  has 
become.  Poor,  passionate  souls,  they 
may  even  do  him  an  injury.  These  are 
the  ghosts  that  go  wailing  about  old 
houses,  and  foolish  wild  stories  are  in- 
vented to  explain  what  is  all  so  pathetic 
and  simple.  I  know  of  a  man  who,  after 
wandering  far,  returned  to  his  early  home 
to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  in  it,  and 
sometimes  from  his  chair  by  the  fire  he 
saw  the  door  open  softly  and  a  woman's 
face  appear.  She  always  looked  at  him 
very  vindictively,  and  then  vanished. 
Strange  things  happened  in  this  house. 
Windows  were  opened  in  the  night.  The 
curtains  of  his  bed  were  set  fire  to.  A 
step  on  the  stair  was  loosened.  The  cov- 
ering of  an  old  well  in  a  corridor  where 
he  walked  was  cunningly  removed.  And 
when  he  fell  ill  the  wrong  potion  was  put 
in  the  glass  by  his  bedside,  and  he  died. 
How  could  the  pretty  young  mother  know 
that  this  grizzled  interloper  was  the  child 
of  whom  she  was  in  search  ? 

All  our  notions  about  ghosts  are  wrong. 
It  is  nothing  so  petty  as  lost  wills  or 
deeds  of  violence  that  brings  them  back, 
and  we  are  not  nearly  so  afraid  of  them 
as  they  are  of  us. 

One  by  one  the  lights  of  the  street 
went  out,  but  still  a  lamp  burned  steadily 
in  the  little  window  across  the  way.  I 
know  not  how  it  happened,  whether  I 
had  crossed  first  to  him  or  he  to  me,  but, 
after  being  for  a  long  time  as  the  echo  of 
each  other's  steps,  we  were  together  now. 
I  can  have  had  no  desire  to  deceive  him, 
but  some  reason  was  needed  to  account 


for  my  vigil,  and  I  may  have  said  some- 
thing that  he  misconstrued,  for  above  my 
words  he  was  always  listening  for  other 
sounds.  But  however  it  came  about  he 
had  conceived  the  idea  that  I  was  an 
outcast  for  a  reason  similar  to  his  own, 
and  I  let  his  mistake  pass,  it  seemed  to 
matter  so  httle  and  to  draw  us  together 
so  naturally.  We  talked  together  of 
many  things,  of  worldly  ambition.  For 
long  ambition  has  been  like  an  ancient 
memory  to  me,  some  glorious  day  recalled 
from  my  springtime,  so  much  a  thing  of 
the  past  that  I  must  make  a  railway  jour- 
ney to  revisit  it  as  to  look  upon  the  pleas- 
ant fields  in  which  that  scene  was  laid. 
But  he  had  been  ambitious  yesterday. 

I  mentioned  worldly  ambition.  "  Good 
God !  "  he  said  with  a  shudder. 

There  was  a  clock  hard  by  that  struck 
the  quarters,  and  one  o'clock  passed  and 
two.  What  time  is  it  now  ?  Twenty  past 
two.  And  now?  It  is  still  twenty  past  two. 

I  asked  him  about  his  relatives,  and 
neither  he  nor  she  had  any.  "  We  have 
a  friend — "  he  began  and  paused,  and 
then  rambled  into  a  not  very  understand- 
able story  about  a  letter  and  a  doll's 
house  and  some  unknown  man  who  had 
bought  one  of  his  pictures,  or  was  sup- 
posed to  have  done  so,  in  a  curiously 
clandestine  manner.  I  could  not  quite 
follow  the  story. 

"It  is  she  who  insists  that  it  is  always 
the  same  person,"  he  said.  "  She  thinks 
he  will  make  himself  known  to  me  if  any- 
thing happens  to  her."  His  voice  sud- 
denly went  husky.  "She  told  me,"  he 
said,  "  if  she  died  and  I  discovered  him, 
to  give  him  her  love." 

At  this  we  parted  abrupdy,  as  we  did  at 
intervals  throughout  the  night,  to  drift  to- 
gether again  presently.  He  tried  to  tell 
me  of  some  things  she  had  asked  him  to 
do  should  she  not  get  over  this,  but  what 
they  were  I  know  not,  for  they  engulfed 
him  at  the  first  step.  He  would  draw 
back  from  them  as  ill-omened  things,  and 
next  moment  he  was  going  over  them  to 
himself  like  a  child  at  lessons.  A  child  ! 
In  that  short  year  she  had  made  him 
entirely  dependent  on  her.  It  is  ever 
thus  with  women  :  their  first  deliberate 
act  is  to  make  their  husband  helpless. 
There  are  few  men  happily  married  who 
can  knock  in  a  nail. 
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But  it  was  not  of  this  that  I  was  think- 
ing. I  was  wishing  I  had  not  degenerated 
so  much. 

Well,  as  you  know,  the  little  nursery- 
governess  did  not  die.  At  eighteen  min- 
utes to  four  we  heard  the  rustle  of  David's 
wings.  He  boasts  about  it  to  this  day, 
and  has  the  hour  to  a  syllable  as  if  the 
first  thing  he  ever  did  was  to  look  at  the 
clock. 

An  oldish  gentleman  had  opened  the 
door  and  waved  congratulations  to  my 
companion,  who  immediately  butted  at 
me,  drove  me  against  a  wall,  hesitated 
for  a  second  with  his  head  down  as  if  in 
doubt  whether  to  toss  me,  and  then  rushed 
away.  I  followed  slowly.  I  shook  him 
by  the  hand,  but  by  this  time  he  was 
haw-haw-//(^/7t'ing  so  abominably  that  a 
disgust  of  him  swelled  up  within  me,  and 
with  it  a  passionate  desire  to  jeer  once 
more  at  Mary  A . 

"  It  is  little  she  will  care  for  you  now," 
I  said  to  the  fellow  ;  "  I  know  the  sort  of 
woman ;  her  intellectuals  (which  are  all 
she  has  to  distinguish  her  from  the  brutes) 
are  so  imperfectly  developed  that  she  will 
be  a  crazy  thing  about  that  boy  for  the 
next  three  years.  She  has  no  longer  occa- 
sion for  you,  my  dear  sir  ;  you  are  like  a 
picture  painted  out." 

But  I  question  whether  he  heard  me. 
I  returned  to  my  home.  Home  !  As  if 
one  alone  can  build  a  nest.  How  often 
as  I  have  ascended  the  stairs  that  lead 
to  my  lonely,  sumptuous  rooms,  have  I 
paused  to  listen  to  the  hilarity  of  the  ser- 
vants below.  That  morning  I  could  not 
rest  :  I  wandered  from  chamber  to  cham- 
ber, followed  by  my  great  dog,  and  all 
were  alike  empty  and  desolate.  I  had 
nearly  finished  a  cigar  when  I  thought  I 
heard  a  pebble  strike  the  window,  and 
looking  out  I  saw  David's  father  standing 
beneath.  I  had  told  him  that  I  lived  in 
this  street,  and  I  suppose  my  lights  had 
guided  him  to  my  window. 

"  I  could  not  lie  down,"  he  called  up 
hoarsely,  "  until  I  heard  your  news.  Is 
it  all  right?  " 

For  a  moment  I  failed  to  understand 
him.  Then  I  said  sourly :  "  Yes,  all  is 
right." 

"  Both  doing  well?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Both,"  I  answered,  and  all  the  time 
I  was  trying  to  shut  the  window.     It  was 


undoubtedly  a  kindly  impulse  that  had 
brought  him  out,  but  I  was  nevertheless 
in  a  passion  with  him. 

"  Boy  or  girl?  "  persisted  the  dodderer 
with  ungentlemanlike  curiosity. 

"  Boy,"  I  said,  very  furiously. 

"  Splendid,"  he  called  out,  and  I  think 
he  added  something  else,  but  by  that  time 
I  had  closed  the  window  with  a  slam. 


THE    FIGHT    FOR     TIMOTHY 

ARY'S  poor  pretentious 
babe  screamed  continually, 
with  a  note  of  exultation 
in  his  din,  as  if  he  thought 
he  was  devoting  himself 
to  a  hfe  of  pleasure,  and 
often  tlie  last  sound  I  heard  as  I  got  me 
out  of  the  street  was  his  haw-haw-//«;zo, 
delivered  triumphantly  as  if  it  were  some 
entirely  new  thing,  though  he  must  have 
learned  it  like  a  parrot.  I  had  not  one 
tear  for  the  woman,  but  Poor  father, 
thought  I ;  to  know  that  every  time  your 
son  is  happy  you  are  betrayed.  Phew, 
a  nauseous  draught. 

I  have  the  acquaintance  of  a  delicious- 
ly  pretty  girl,  who  is  always  sulky,  and 
the  thoughtless  beseech  her  to  be  bright, 
not  witting  wherein  lies  her  heroism.  She 
was  born  the  merriest  of  maids,  but,  be- 
ing a  student  of  her  face,  learned  anon 
that  sulkiness  best  becomes  it,  and  so  she 
has  struggled  and  prevailed.  A  woman's 
history.  Brave  Margaret,  when  night 
falls  and  thy  hair  is  down,  dost  thou  re- 
turn, I  wonder,  to  thy  natural  state,  or, 
dreading  the  shadow  of  indulgence,  sleep- 
est  thou  even  sulkily? 

But  will  a  male  child  do  as  much  for 
his  father?  This  remains  to  be  seen,  and 
so,  after  waiting  several  months,  I  decided 
to  buy  David  a  rocking-horse.  My  St. 
Bernard  dog  accompanied  me,  though  I 
have  always  been  diffident  of  taking  him 
to  toy  -  shops,  which  over  -  excite  him. 
Hitherto  the  toys  I  had  bought  had  al- 
ways been  for  him,  and  as  we  durst  not 
admit  this  to  the  saleswoman  we  were 
both  horribly  self-conscious  when  in  the 
shop.  A  score  of  times  I  have  told  him 
that  he  had  much  better  not  come,  I  have 
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announced  fiercely  that  he  is  not  to  come. 
He  then  lets  go  of  his  legs,  which  is  how 
a  St.  Bernard  sits  down,  making  the  noise 
of  a  sack  of  coals  suddenly  deposited,  and, 
laying  his  head  between  his  front  paws, 
stares  at  me  through  the  red  haws  that 
make  his  eyes  so  mournful.  He  will  do 
this  for  an  hour  without  blinking,  for  he 
knows  that  in  time  it  will  unman  me. 
My  dog  knows  very  httle,  but  what  little 
he  does  know  he  knows  extraordinarily 
well.  One  can  get  out  of  my  chambers 
by  a  back  way,  and  I  sometimes  steal 
softly — but  I  can't  help  looking  back,  and 
there  he  is,  and  there  are  those  haws  ask- 
ing sorrowfully,  "Is  this  worthy  of  you?" 

"  Curse  you,"  I  say,  "  get  your  hat," 
or  words  to  that  effect. 

He  has  even  been  to  the  club,  where 
he  waddles  up  the  stairs  so  exactly  like 
some  respected  member  that  he  makes 
everybody  most  uncomfortable.  I  forget 
how  I  became  possessor  of  him.  I  think 
I  cut  him  out  of  an  old  number  of  Punch. 
He  costs  me  as  much  as  an  eight-roomed 
cottage  in  the  country. 

He  was  a  full-grown  dog  when  I  first, 
most  foolishly,  introduced  him  to  toys.  I 
had  bought  a  toy  in  the  street  for  my 
own  amusement.  It  represented  a  wom- 
an, a  young  mother,  flinging  her  little 
son  over  her  head  with  one  hand  and 
catching  him  in  the  other,  and  I  was  en- 
tertaining myself  on  my  hearth-rug  with 
this  pretty  domestic  scene  when  I  heard  an 
unwonted  sound  from  Porthos,  and,  look- 
ing up,  I  saw  that  noble  and  melancholic 
countenance  on  the  broad  grin.  I  shud- 
dered and  was  for  putting  the  toy  away 
at  once,  but  he  sternly  struck  down  my 
arm  with  his,  and  signed  that  I  was  to 
continue.  The  unmanly  chuckle  always 
came,  I  found,  when  the  poor  lady 
dropped  her  babe,  but  the  whole  thing 
entranced  him  ;  he  tried  to  keep  his  ex- 
citement down  by  taking  huge  draughts 
of  water  ;  he  forgot  all  his  niceties  of  con- 
duct ;  he  sat  in  holy  rapture  with  the  toy 
between  his  paws,  took  it  to  bed  with 
him,  ate  it  in  the  night,  and  searched  for 
it  so  longingly  next  day  that  I  had  to  go 
out  and  buy  him  the  man  with  the  scythe. 
After  that  we  had  everything  of  note,  the 
bootblack  boy,  the  toper  with  bottle,  the 
woolly  rabbit  that  squeaks  when  you  hold 
it  in  your  mouth  ;  they  all  vanished  as  in- 


explicably as  the  lady,  but  I  dared  not  tell 
him  my  suspicions,  for  he  suspected  also 
and  his  gentle  heart  would  have  mourned 
had  I  confirmed  his  fears. 

The  dame  in  the  temple  of  toys  which 
we  frequent  thinks  I  want  them  for  a  lit- 
tle boy  and  calls  him  "  the  precious  "  and 
"  the  lamb,"  the  while  Porthos  is  stand- 
ing gravely  by  my  side.  She  is  a  motherly 
soul,  but  over-talkative. 

"  And  how  is  the  dear  lamb  to-day  ?  " 
she  begins,  beaming. 

"Well,  ma'am,  well,"  I  say,  keeping 
tight  grip  of  his  collar. 

"  This  blighty  weather  is  not  affecting 
his  darhng  appetite  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am,  not  at  all."  (She  would 
be  considerably  surprised  if  informed  that 
he  dined  to-day  on  a  sheepshead,  a  loaf, 
and  three  cabbages,  and  is  suspected  of  a 
leg  of  mutton.) 

"  I  hope  he  loves  his  toys  ?  " 

"He  carries  them  about  with  him  every- 
where, ma'am."  (Has  the  one  we  bought 
yesterday  with  him  now,  though  you  might 
not  think  it  to  look  at  him. ) 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  box  of  tools 
this  time  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  ma'am." 

"  Is  the  deary  fond  of  digging  ?  " 

"Very  partial  to  digging."  (We  shall 
find  the  leg  of  mutton  some  day.) 

"  Then  perhaps  a  weenv  spade  and  a 
pail  ?  " 

She  got  me  to  buy  a  model  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  once,  she  was  so  insistent, 
and  Porthos  gave  me  his  mind  about  it 
when  we  got  home.  He  detests  the  Kin- 
dergarten system,  and  as  she  is  absurdly 
prejudiced  in  its  favor  we  have  had  to  try 
other  shops.  We  went  to  the  Lowther 
Arcade  for  the  rocking  horse.  Dear  Low- 
ther Arcade  !  Ofttimes  have  we  wan- 
dered agape  among  thy  enchanted  palaces, 
Porthos  and  I,  David  and  I,  David  and 
Porthos  and  I.  I  have  heard  that  thou 
art  vulgar,  but  I  cannot  see  how,  unless  it 
be  that  tattered  children  haunt  thy  portals, 
those  awful  yet  smihng  entrances  to  so 
much  joy.  To  the  Arcade  there  are  two 
entrances,  and  with  much  to  be  sung  in 
laudation  of  that  which  opens  from  the 
Strand  I  yet  on  the  whole  prefer  the  other 
as  the  more  truly  romantic,  because  it  is 
there  the  tattered  ones  congregate,  wait- 
ing  to  see  the   Davids  emerge   with  the 
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magic  lamp.  We  have  always  a  penny 
for  them,  and  I  have  known  them,  before 
entering  the  Arcade  with  it,  retire  (but 
whither  ?)  to -wash  ;  surely  the  prettiest  of 
all  the  compliments  that  are  paid  to  the 
home  of  toys. 

And  now,  O  Arcade,  so  much  fairer 
than  thy  \Vest  End  brother,  we  are  told 
that  thou  art  doomed,  anon  to  be  turned 
into  an  eatinghouse  or  a  hive  for  usurers, 
something  rankly  useful.  All  thy  de- 
lights are  under  notice  to  quit.  The 
Noah's  arks  are  packed  one  within 
another,  with  clockwork  horses  harnessed 
to  them  ;  the  soldiers,  knapsack  on  back, 
are  kissing  their  hands  to  the  dear  foolish 
girls,  who,  however,  will  not  be  left  behind 
them ;  all  the  four-footed  things  gather 
round  the  elephant,  who  is  overful  of 
drawing-room  furniture;  the  birds  flutter 
their  wings  ;  the  man  with  the  .scythe  mows 
his  way  through  the  crowd ;  the  balloons 
tug  at  their  strings  ;  the  ships  rock  under  a 
swell  of  sail,  everything  is  getting  ready 
for  the  mighty  exodus  into  the  Strand. 
Tears  will  be  shed. 

So  we  bought  the  horse  in  the  Low- 
ther  Arcade,  Porthos,  who  thought  it  was 
for  him,  looking  proud  but  uneasy,  and  it 
was  sent  to  the  bandbox  house  anony- 
mously. About  a  week  afterward  I  had 
the  ill-luck  to  meet  Mary's  husband  in 
Kensington,  so  I  asked  him  what  he  had 
called  his  little  girl. 

"  It  is  a  boy,"  he  replied,  with  intoler- 
able good-humor,  "  we  call  him  David." 

And  then  with  a  singular  lack  of  taste 
he  wanted  the  name  of  my  boy. 

I  flicked  my  glove.    "  Timothy,"  said  I. 

1  saw  a  suppressed  smile  on  his  face, 
and  said  hotly  that  Timothy  was  as  good 
a  name  as  David.  "  I  like  it,"  he  as- 
sured me,  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
they  would  become  friends.  I  boiled  to 
say  that  I  really  could  not  allow  Timothy 
to  mix  with  boys  of  the  David  class,  but 
I  refrained,  and  listened  coldly  while  he 
told  me  what  David  did  when  you  said 
his  toes  were  pigs  going  to  market  or  re- 
turning from  it,  I  forget  wliich.  He  also 
boasted  of  David's  weight  (a  subject 
about  which  we  are  uncommonly  touchy 
at  the  club),  as  if  children  were  for  throw- 
ing forth  for  a  wager. 

But  no  more  about  Timothy.  (Grad- 
ually this  vexed   me.     I  felt  what  a  for- 


lorn little  chap  Timothy  was,  with  no 
one  to  say  a  word  for  him,  and  I  became 
his  champion  and  hinted  something  about 
teething,  but  withdrew  it  when  it  seemed 
too  surprising,  and  tried  to  get  on  to  safer 
ground,  such  as  bibs  and  general  intelli- 
gence, but  the  painter  fellow  was  so  will- 
ing to  let  me  have  my  say,  and  knew  so 
much  more  about  babies  th^m  is  fitting  for 
men  to  know,  that  I  paled  before  him  and 
wonderetl  why  the  deuce  he  was  listening 
to  me  so  attentively. 

You  may  remember  a  story  he  had  told 
me  about  some  anonymous  friend.  "  His 
latest,"  said  he  now,  "is  to  send  David  a 
rocking-horse  ! " 

I  must  say  I  could  see  no  reason  for  his 
mirth.  "  Picture  it,"  said  he,  "  a  rocking- 
horse  for  a  child  not  three  months  old  !  " 

I  was  about  to  say  fiercely:  "The  stir- 
rups are  adjustable,"  but  thought  it  best 
to  laugh  with  him.  But  I  was  pained  to 
hear  that  Mary  had  laughed,  though 
heaven  knows  I  have  often  laughed  at  her. 

"  But  women  are  odd,"  he  said  unex- 
pectedly, and  explained.  It  appears  that 
in  the  middle  of  her  merriment  Mary 
had  become  grave  and  said  to  him  quite 
haughtily,  "  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at." 
Then  she  had  kissed  the  horse  solemnly 
on  the  nose  and  .said,  "  I  wish  he  was 
here  to  see  me  do  it."  There  are  mo- 
ments when  one  cannot  help  liking  Mary. 

But  moments  only,  for  the  next  thing  he 
said  put  her  in  a  particularly  odious  light. 
He  informed  me  that  she  had  s\vorn  to 
hunt  Mr.  Anon  down. 

"  She  won't  succeed,"  I  said,  sneering, 
but  nervous. 

"Then  it  will  be  her  first  failure,"  said 
he. 

"  But  she  knows  nothing  about  the 
man." 

"  You  would  not  say  that  if  you  heard 
her  talking  of  him.  She  says  he  is  a  gen- 
tle, whimsical,  lonely  old  bachelor." 

"  Old  ?  "   I  cried. 

"  Well,  what  she  says  is  that  he  will  soon 
be  old  if  he  doesn't  take  care.  He  is  a 
bachelor  at  all  events,  and  is  very  fond  of 
children,  but  has  never  had  one  to  play 
with." 

"  Could  not  play  with  a  child  though 
there  was  one,"  I  said  brusquely  ;  "  has 
forgotten  the  way ;  could  stand  and  stare 
only." 
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"  Yes,  if  the  parents  were  present.  But 
he  thinks  that  if  he  were  alone  with  the 
child  he  could  come  out  strong." 

''How  the  deuce "  I  began. 

"That  is  what  she  says,"  he  explained, 
apologetically.  "  I  think  she  will  prove 
to  be  too  clever  for  him." 

"  Pooh,"  I  said,  but  undoubtedly  I  felt 
a  dizziness,  and  the  next  time  I  met  him 
he  quite  frightened  me.  "  Do  you  happen 
to  know  any  one,"  he  said,  "who  has  a 
St.  Bernard  dog  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  I,  picking  up  my  stick. 

"  He  has  a  St.  Bernard  dog." 

"  How  have  you  found  that  out  ?  " 

"  She  has  found  it  out." 

"  But  how  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

I  left  him  at  once,  for  Porthos  was  but 
a  httle  way  behind  me.  The  mystery  of 
it  scared  me,  but  I  armed  promptly  for 
battle.  I  engaged  a  boy  to  walk  Por- 
thos in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  gave 
him  these  instructions  :  "  Should  you  find 
yourself  followed  by  a  young  woman 
wheeling  a  second-hand  perambulator, 
instantly  hand  her  over  to  the  poHce  on 
the  charge  of  attempting  to  steal  the 
dog." 

Now  then,  Mary. 

"  By  the  way,"  her  husband  said  at 
our  next  meeting,  "  that  rocking  horse  I 
told  you  of  cost  three  guineas." 

"  She  has  gone  to  the  shop  to  ask  ?  " 

"  No,  not  to  ask  that,  but  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  purchaser's  appearance." 

Oh,  Mary,  Mary. 

Here  is  the  appearance  of  purchaser,  as 
supplied  at  the  Arcade  : — looked  Hke  a 
military  gentleman  ;  tall,  dark,  and  rather 
dressy  ;  fine  Roman  nose  (quite  so),  care- 
fully trimmed  mustache  going  gray  (not 
at  all)  ;  hair  thin  and  thoughtfully  distrib- 
uted over  the  head  like  fiddlestrings,  as 
if  to  make  the  most  of  it  (pah  ! )  ;  dusted 
chair  with  handkerchief  before  sitting 
down  on  it,  and  had  other  old-maidish 
ways  (I  should  like  to  know  what  they 
are)  ;    tediously    polite,    but    no    talker ; 


bored  face ;  age  forty-five  if  a  day  (a  lie)  ; 
was  accompanied  by  an  enormous  yellow 
dog  with  sore  eyes.  (They  always  think 
the  haws  are  sore  eyes.) 

"  Do  you  know  anyone  who  is  like 
that  ?  "  Mary's  husband  asked  me  inno- 
cently. 

"  My  dear  man,"  I  said,  "  I  know  al- 
most no  one  who  is  not  like  that,"  and  it 
was  true,  so  like  each  other  do  we  grow  at 
the  club.  I  was  pleased,  on  the  whole, 
with  this  talk,  for  it  at  least  showed  me 
how  she  had  come  to  know  of  the  St. 
Bernard,  but  anxiety  returned  when  one 
day  from  behind  my  curtains  I  saw  Mary 
in  my  street  with  an  inquiring  eye  on  the 
windows.  She  stopped  a  nurse  who  was 
carrying  a  baby  and  went  into  pretended 
ecstasies  over  it.  I  was  sure  she  also  asked 
whether  by  any  chance  it  was  called 
Timothy.  And  if  not,  whether  that  nurse 
knew  any  other  nurse  who  had  charge  of  a 
Timothy. 

Obviously  Mary  suspicioned  me,  but 
nevertheless,  I  clung  to  Timothy,  though 
I  wished  fervently  that  I  knew  more 
about  him ;  for  I  still  met  that  other 
father  occasionally,  and  he  always  stopped 
to  compare  notes  about  the  boys.  And  the 
questions  he  asked  were  so  intimate,  how 
Timothy  slept,  how  he  woke  up,  how  he 
fell  off  again,  what  we  put  in  his  bath.  It 
is  well  that  dogs  and  little  boys  have  so 
much  in  common,  for  it  was  really  of  Por- 
thos I  told  him  ;  how  he  slept  (peacefully), 
how  he  woke  up  (supposed  to  be  subject  to 
dreams),  how  he  fell  off  again  (with  one 
little  hand  on  his  nose),  but  I  glided  past 
what  we  put  in  his  bath  (carbohc  and  a 
mop). 

Hie  man  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of 
me,  and  I  thought  it  reasonable  to  hope 
that  Mary  would  pro\'e  as  generous.  Yet 
was  1  straitened  in  my  mind.  Yox  it  might 
be  that  she  was  only  biding  her  time  to 
strike  suddenly,  and  this  attached  me  the 
more  to  Timothy,  as  if  I  feared  she  might 
soon  snatch  him  from  me.  As  was  in- 
deed to  be  the  case. 


(To  be  continued.) 


A    BREAK    IN    TRAINING 

By  Arthur  Ruhl 


Il.I.lSTRATIO.NS    HY    HoW.VKU    ClIANULER    ClIRISTY 


UK  Elder  Halhnvay  was 
speaking  fast,  and  looking 
very  hard  at  a  white  figure 
sweeping  down  the 
straightaway  across  the 
held. 

"  But.  my  dear  Sherwood,"  he 
snapped,  turning  sciuarely  at  the  trainer, 

"  it's  the  only  thing  !      If  you  don't " 

The  Elder  Halloway  had  held  the  rec- 
ord for  his  distance  for  seven  years  after 
he  left  college,  and  though  he  was  old 
enough  to  see  a  young  Halloway  try  in 
vain  to  get  nearer  than  a  second  and  two- 
fifths  to  his  father's  time,  yet  he  still  cared 
just  as  much  as  though  at  any  moment  he 
could  throw  off  some  thirty  years  as  easily 
as  he  might  his  clothes,  and  jump  again 
into  the  running.  He  was  the  sort  of  man 
who  saw  nothing  to  smile  about  when  each 
spring  he  buckled  about  his  straw  hat  his 
old  track-team  band.  He  could  size  up  a 
flat-footed  freshman  just  as  a  horseman 
sizes  up  a  bandy-legged  colt,  and  he  knew 
more  in  a  minute  about  the  connotative 
and  denotative  significance  of  the  word 
"fit"  than  this  particular  trainer  would 
know  in  a  lifetime. 

The  Elder  Halloway  was  very  enthusi- 
astic and  effervescent,  and  when  he  stopped 
talking  it  meant  that  he  was  perplexed. 
When  he  twirled  his  watch-chain  it  meant 
that  he  was  worried.  On  this  occasion, 
as  the  figure  rounded  the  lower  turn,  so 
that  the  moving  limbs  were  thrown  out 
clean  and  sharp  against  the  dark  green  of 
the  trees,  the  Elder  Halloway  stopped 
talking,  took  his  watch  from  the  outside 
pocket  of  his  Norfolk  jacket,  and,  with 
much  vigor,  yet  quite  abstractedly,  began 
to  whirl  the  chain  round  and  round  his 
right  forefinger.  The  cause  of  the  Elder 
Halloway's  agitation  was  young  Mr. 
Uavis,  who  ran  the  half-mile. 

Davis  was  rounding  the  lower  turn  of 
a  "  three-eighths  "  trial,  and  performing 
badly.     For  a  youth   who  had  occasion- 
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ally  been  known  as  the  "  Great,"  who  had 
a  faded  initial  on  his  shirt,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  running,  within  four  days,  what 
was  to  be,  in  all  human  likelihood,  the  last 
race  of  his  life,  he  was  doing  very  badly 
indeed.  Every  eye  was  on  him.  He 
could  see  the  fielders,  on  the  green  inside 
the  cinder-path,  pause,  and  he  noticed 
that  the  crack  of  the  cricket-bat  from  the 
practice-crease  over  beneath  the  Willows 
ceased  as  he  swept  by.  Away  up  at  the 
finish-line  he  could  see  the  trainer  stand- 
ing, watch  in  hand ;  near  him  a  pole- 
vaulter  leaned  on  his  pole,  his  clothing  a 
chalk- white  in  the  sunlight ;  and  all  about, 
the  half-dressed  men,  who  had  run  or 
were  waiting  for  their  trials,  stared  down 
toward  him  with  the  same  critical  and 
deferential  gaze  that  they  would  have  be- 
stowed on  the  action  of  a  coach-horse,  or 
the  wake  of  a  racing  yacht.  Most  of  this 
he  saw  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and 
the  rest  he  felt,  because  he  had  been  there 
so  many  times  before  ;  yet,  though  he 
went  through  the  motions  of  his  beautiful 
stride,  young  Mr.  Davis  knew — and  grit- 
ted his  teeth  at  the  horrid  truth  of  it — that 
he  hated  that  track,  hated  his  task,  and 
had  in  him  that  moment  no  more  of  the 
spirit  of  the  race  than  a  mule  in  a  dusty 
treadmill. 

The  spring  and  lift  were  all  gone  out  of 
him.  Even  the  turn,  with  his  body  lean- 
ing inward  and  his  legs  eating  up  twenty- 
three  feet  of  the  track  a  second,  thrilled 
him  no  more  than  the  lazy  gait  of  a  two- 
mile  jog.  He  couldn't  get  his  back  into 
it.  Running  only  from  his  legs  down, 
he  seemed  to  be  carrying  his  body  as  he 
would  an  over-loaded  knapsack.  As  he 
bore  down  to  the  finish  of  the  quarter, 
and  knew  that  from  where  the  trainer 
stood,  on  to  the  last  "  two-twenty,"  he 
mustsj)urt,  he  shrank  inwardly,  as  a  tired 
man  shrinks  from  bracing  up  to  an  ice- 
cold  plunge. 

The  apathetic  '-Move  up  a  little,  now  !  " 
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in  the  trainer's  irritating  voice,  rasped  him 
as  he  passed  between  the  rows  of  eyes, 
and,  squeezing  his  pace  up  another  notch, 
he  pounded  on.  Theoretically,  he  was 
merely  "  letting  out  "  a  bit — this  wasn't  a 
race — but  he  realized,  only  too  sicken- 
ingly,  that  his  arms  were  coming  up  ; 
that  there  was  a  weakish  bending  in  the 
small  of  his  back  ;  that  his  head  was 
crooking  over  to  one  shoulder,  with  the 
cords  of  his  neck  drawn  taut  on  the  other 
side — that,  to  put  it  straight,  he  was  "  fin- 
ishing on  what  he  had  left."  Too  far 
gone  to  ease  his  legs  gradually  to  a  walk, 
he  stopped  short  as  he  passed  the  stone 
mark.  And  as  he  walked  slowly  back 
across  the  field  to  get  his  sweater,  a  nasty 
sort  of  headachy  pain  began  to  creep  up 
the  back  of  his  head  and  over  his  eyes. 

Now,  when  a  half-miler  goes  back  on 
a  three-eighths  trial,  something  is  out  of 
joint.  It  is  so  alluring  a  distance.  When 
you're  sent  over  a  quarter  you  must,  for 
the  moment,  become  a  sprinter,  and  your 
red-hot  fifty-four  seconds  or  so  looks 
dufferish  enough  beside  the  "  fifty  flat," 
or  better,  of  the  racing  quarter-miler.  A 
whole  half-mile  trial  comes  too  seldom, 
and  is  too  stupendous  an  event  to  be  con- 
sidered lightly.  But  when  you  do  a  three- 
eighths  trial  in  1.27,  with  the  last  furlong 
slipped  out  in  28  seconds,  it  looks  like 
mere  play  to  finish  out  those  last  220 
yards  in  30  seconds  more,  and — voila  ! 
You've  beaten  even  time  !  And  here  was 
young  Davis  stumping  back  to  his  trainer, 
the  Tantalus-tremble  all  gone  out  of  him, 
and  the  black  thought  of  what  would 
have  come  had  this  been  a  race,  and  had 
he  finished  it  out,  grinding  hard  in  his 
brain. 

"That  was  all  right,"  said  the  trainer,  in 
that  slow,  grieved,  forbearing  tone  of  his 
that  was  enough  to  demagnetize  a  storage 
battery,  and  that  said  a  heap  sight  ])lainer 
than  any  words  that  it  wasn't  at  all  all  right. 
"  I)on't-a-be  afraid  of  letting  yourself  out, 
you  know.  Only  four  days  more."  He 
was  a  good  trainer  in  some  ways,  but  he 
knew  nothing  of  fourth  dimensions.  "  ( io- 
ing  to  give  you  some  good  still  work  to- 
morrow." 

"But  I — "  Davis  started  quickly  to 
speak  in  the  nervous  irritation  at  the 
thought  of  bracing  up  to  another  trial  un- 
der the  watch,  then  wheeled  about  and 


moved  away  toward  the  "  gym,"  his 
spiked  slippers  dangling  in  his  hand.  As 
he  tij)toed  up  the  stone  steps  in  his  bare 
feet,  the  baseball  squad — bronzed,  bare- 
armed,  rank  with  vigor  and  the  zest  of 
sport — clattered  out  upon  him.  He  drew 
aside,  grinning  wanly  as  a  man  he  knew, 
blatant  in  his  coppery  bloom,  made  a  pass 
at  him  with  a  cleated  shoe. 

"  Pish  !  "  chirped  the  man,  sweetly. 

"  Go  wan  I  "  grunted  Davis  in  a  rau- 
cous voice,  just  as  though  he  felt  that  way. 
And  going  a  bit  hollow  inside  as  he  thought 
how  his  words  lied,  he  pattered  into  the 
empty,  lonely  "  gym,"  where  the  sweet  day 
was  smothered  in  a  thick  atmosphere  of 
oily  leather  and  sweaty  clothes. 

The  cold  shower  only  irritated  him.  On 
the  way  to  the  training-table  he  caught 
sight  of  his  room-mate,  Longacre,  and  the 
rest  of  the  crew-men,  loafing  across  the 
square,  in  their  flannels,  fairly  lazy  with 
strength  and  saturated  with  the  salt  air 
and  sunshine  of  their  six-mile  pull  along 
the  Charles.  That  rather  rubbed  it  in. 
Pretending  not  to  see,  he  turned  sharply 
to  the  left  and  walked  on  toward  Beck 
alone. 

For  dinner,  in  the  lifeless  sultry  June 
twilight,  there  was  warm  tomato-soup  and 
warm  roast-beef  and  warm  rice-pudding. 
And  the  plates  were  thick.  And  the  fresh- 
man "  miler  "  with  the  black  wiry  hair  and 
the  horse-teeth  crunched  and  gnawed  and 
licked  his  chops,  and  neighed  for  very  joy 
of  feeding.  Over  the  unpadded  jangling 
table  glimmered  a  vision  of  a  green  arbor, 
from  which  one  saw  trees  and  a  quiet  river, 
of  a  snowy  cloth,  and  things  crisj),  fruity, 
and  cold — glimmered  and  vanished  in 
the  jangle.  Davis  sniffed,  nibbled,  and 
pushed  away. 

With  nerves  a  bit  on  edge,  very  alert, 
sleepless,  yet  with  the  feverish  stubborn- 
ness of  the  stale  athlete  sticking  to  his 
rules,  he  turned  into  bed  as  the  clocks  were 
tolling  ten.  It  was  very  hot  in  the  room, 
the  straw  matting  smelled  of  heat,  and 
over  from  the  Scjuare  came  the  rising  and 
the  falling  whirr  of  the  trolley-cars  as  they 
swept  towartl  and  out  from  town.  On  the 
ceiling  was  a  patch  of  yellow  thrown  there 
from  the  Yard  lamp,  and  through  the  door 
as  he  lay  there  he  could  see,  out  beyond 
the  open  study  window,  the  moonshine  in 
the  elms.     Somewhere  below  Lonjiacre— 
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the  crew  hadn't  begun  strict  training  yet — 
and  the  rest  were  singing  : 

I  ha-a-ve  to  go  to  be-e-ed  by  day — 
And  does — it  not — seem  hard — to  you, 
When  all — the  sky — is  clear — and  bloo-oo — 

He  Stood  it  for  a  while,  and  then  leap- 
ing out  of  bed  he  tiptoed  to  the  front  win- 
dow and  dashed  out  the  contents  of  a 
water-pitcher.  The  torturers  scattered, 
laughing,  and  with  arms  about  each  oth- 
er's shoulders  loafed  away. 

But  after  he  had  flung  himself  down 
again  he  could  hear  them,  from  far  across 
the  yard,  mockingly  fling  back  : 

Hear  the  grown-up  people's  feet 

Still  going  past  me  on  the  street — 

And  I — should  like — so — so — o  much — to  play. 

I  have — to  go — to  be-e-ed — by  day. 

Davis  didn't  know  that  he  had  slept  at 
all,  until  he  noticed  that  the  whirr  of  the 
trolley-cars  had  grown  to  the  locust-like  in- 
sistence of  day.  As  he  slouched  out  into 
the  study  he  saw,  on  the  carpet  beneath 
the  letter-slot,  a  small  envelope,  pale  gray 
and  blatantly  feminine.  He  turned  it  over 
to  see  the  writing.  That  Halloway  girl  ! 
Wouldn't  he  come  out  that  afternoon  to 
do  eighteen  holes — yes,  thirty-six  if  he 
had  time — and  spend  the  night,  of  course. 
He  could  run  in  the  morning.  He  didn't 
deserve  to  be  asked,  but  the  family  were 
going  to  sail  in  a  week  and — well,  next 
year  who  could  tell  where  he  would  be  ? 

Young  Davis  got  up  and  began  to  pace 
the  floor.  He  put  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth 
and  lit  a  match  before  he  caught  himself. 
The  last  time  he  had  seen  that  Halloway 
girl  had  been  at  three  o'clock  of  a  certain 
morning  in  the  preceding  February  when, 
with  the  orchestra  playing  the  tenth  extra 
and  her  partner  buttoning  and  unbutton- 
ing his  gloves  on  the  sidelines,  he  had 
whirled  her  sixteen  laps  around  the  hall 
without  a  breathing  space,  and  not  surren- 
dered her  until  the  orchestra  was  half  way 
through  "  Home,  Sweet  Home."  He 
hadn't  so  much  as  written  since.  That 
was  only  because  he  was  discreet. 

Young  Davis  stared  out  at  the  Yard,  and 
the  robins  and  the  sunlight  now  pouring 
over  the  roofs  of  the  dormitories,  and 
thought  very  hard.  Then  he  walked  into 
his  room,  and  glared  into  the  glass.     It 


seemed  that  he  looked  very  thin  and  old, 
and  drawn  and  hollow  about  the  eyes. 
He  was  still,  you  see,  at  that  Grecian 
period  when  straightness  of  limb  and 
bloom  and  what  is  vaguely  known  as  a 
just-off-the-yacht  air  are  deemed  as  quite 
the  most  important  social  assets.  He 
dipped  his  head  in  a  bowl  of  water,  and 
brushed  his  hair,  and  looked  again.  Then 
he  went  into  Longacre's  room,  where  the 
great  babe  lay  sleeping. 

"  Bob,"  said  he,  "  wake  up  !  Do  you 
hear!    Wake  up  !  " 

Longacre  opened  his  sleepy  eyes. 

"Tell  Sherwood,"  said  he,  "that  I've 
run  this  morning  ;  that  I've  been  called 
into  town ;  that  I  can't  come  out  at  four- 
thirty  ;  that  it's — it's  very  important." 

"  Uh  !  "  grunted  Longacre.  "  Get  out 
— go  along  !  "  And  he  turned  to  the 
wall.  Young  Davis  watched  him  for  a 
moment,  running  his  hands  slowly  through 
his  hair.  Then  he  scribbled  a  note,  which 
he  pinned  on  his  room-mate's  coat.  That 
afternoon,  a  good  hour  before  the  first 
runner  came  down  to  the  field,  young 
Davis,  first-string  man  in  the  half-mile, 
was  alighting  from  a  train  at  a  station  in 
the  woods,  with  Cambridge  twenty  miles 
away. 

She  awaited  him  at  the  station,  sitting 
alone  in  a  yellow  Hempstead  cart,  and 
hanging  on  for  dear  Hfe  to  a  bob-tailed 
cob,  who  declined  uproariously  to  stand 
on  more  than  two  of  his  legs  at  a  time. 
That  eased  matters. 

"Dear  me!"  she  exclaimed,  "I  do 
wish  you'd  hurry  and  take  these  reins  ! 
He  wasn't  meant  for  the  road.  He  ought 
to  have  been  born  an  equestrian  statue  !  " 

Davis  took  the  reins.  His  knowledge 
of  handling  horses  and  driving  elephants 
was  about  equally  extensive,  but  he  took 
them.  Clop-clop-clop-clop  they  went 
spanking  along  the  country  road,  with  the 
hot  summer  air  blown  to  coolness  as  it 
whizzt'il  past  their  ears. 

On  this  particular  afternoon,  contrary 
to  her  usual  habit  of  going  bare-headed, 
Miss  Halloway  wore  some  sort  of  filmy, 
pictury,  hattish  thing.  The  sun  glim- 
mered through  it  into  little  lights  in  her 
hair  just  ♦'he  way  it  glimmers  through 
leaves  into  the  water.  There  was  a  light- 
blue- and-gold  band  of  Persian  embroidery 
which   crossed    her   fawn  -  colored  crash 
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waist  just  at  the  shoulders,  and  that  looked 
as  tliough  it  felt  at  home  beneath  the 
sun-pierced  hat  brim.  From  this  band 
upward  to  the  low,  loose  knot  at  the  nape 
of  Miss  Halloway's  neck  was,  as  near  as 
is  humanly  possible,  a  straight  line.  These 
and  other  details  there  were  of  a  sort 
which  no  man,  and  particularly  a  very 
young  man,  who  hadn't  stayed  out  of  bed 
later  than  strict  training  hours,  danced,  or 
been  to  a  theatre  for  a  couple  of  months, 
and  who  was  rather  hungry,  could  afford 
to  neglect.  And  so,  as  they  whirled 
round  the  gateway  into  the  country  club 
grounds,  the  near  wheel  rasped  against 
the  gate-stone. 

"  Gracious  !  "  remarked  Miss  Halloway, 
"You're  as  reckless  as  Uncle  Jimmy  !  " 

Davis  laughed  hghtly,  and  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  front.  Was  it  because  he  held 
the  reins  ?  He  had  a  feeling — one  that 
he  had  lost  in  those  last  few  weeks — that 
he  had  the  whip-hand, 

"  Tidy  little  beast,"  he  observed,  and 
he  knew  less  of  horses  than  he  did  of 
driving  them.      "  Like  'em  Hvely  !  " 

When  they  walked  down  to  the  first  tee 
everybody  at  the  club-house  followed  to 
see  the  younger  Miss  Halloway  drive  off. 
It  was,  as  Davis  was  well  aware,  generally 
regarded  in  the  light  of  an  event.  Ad- 
dressing with  her  usual  precision,  she 
swung  freely,  and,  topping,  sliced  the  ball 
a  scant  dozen  yards,  almost  under  the 
skirts  of  the  gallery.  The  look  which  she 
tossed  back  to  Davis  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  send  him  alone  through  half 
a  dozen  Balaclavas.  With  the  unerring 
skill  of  a  man  who  had  never  had  a  driver 
in  his  hands  but  twice  before,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  drive  clean  away  over  the 
bunker  and  within  a  dozen  yards  of  the 
green.  \V'hen  he  had  run  down  a  fifteen- 
foot  put,  and  taken  the  hole  in  three  to 
Miss  Halloway's  five,  she  leaned  on  the 
flag  a  moment  and  looked  at  him. 

"You  know  Teddy  Battell,"  she  said. 
Davis  knew  Teddy  Battell  very  well  in- 
deed. 

"  I  had  him  out  here  the  other  day,  and 
they  all  came  down  to  watcli  us  drive  off. 
He  was — well,  i/iiiir,  you  understand  ?  And 
I  made  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  on 
the  drive  off  the  first  tee.  And  he  missed 
two  strokes — and  then — he  broke  a  win- 
dow in  the  basement  of  the  club-house!  " 


"Teddy  Battell,"  observed  Davis,  "has 
generally  been  very  lucky."  Miss  Hallo- 
way's eyes  flashed.  In  the  ethics  of  the 
out-of-doors,  a  girl's  guest  has  no  right  to 
be  a  duffer. 

"Thtit  are  some  things,"  said  Miss 
Halloway,  "  which  can  never  be  forgiven." 
Teddy  Battell,  it  happened,  was  the  chap 
who  had  waited  that  night  until  the  or- 
chestra had  begun  to  play  slowly  on  the 
last  bars  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

They  walked  on  in  the  warm  sunshine. 
Young  Davis  had  known  the  girl  only  as 
she  sweetly  reigned  in  that  upper  air  where 
lights  dazzled  and  music  was  playing.  He 
had  never  seen  her  as  he  saw  her  now — 
so  near,  so  real,  so  touchable,  and  then  all 
at  once  so  thrillingly  Diana-like,  as  she 
swung  for  the  drive  with  the  rhythm-line 
sweeping, down  through  her  uplifted  arms, 
across  lier  breast,' and  out  and  away  with  a 
swirl  from  the  tip  of  her  wind-blown  skirt. 
And  even  as  his  heart  w?i'^''' leaping  at  the 
swift  beauty  of  it  he  would  drive^^as  only 
one  can;when  one  forgets — far,  farbeypnd 
her  best.'  It  was  rankly  brutal.  He  could 
not  seem  to  help  it.  And  along  with  the, 
masculine  fun  of  it,  as  ^they  strode  on  an^- 
on,  there  began  to  well.  up.  within'  him '^ 
sudden  tremulous,  half  -  tolerant  teiide^ 
ness.  ,    ^      :  V  ;;.  s'^ 

On  the  home-stretch,  as  the  afternoon 
was  waning,  he  lost  his  ball.  He  began 
stamping  back  and  forth  through  the  dusty 
timothy  and  clover  outside  the  fair-green, 
wondering  what  the  girl  would  do.  What 
she  did  was  to  drop  her  club  and,  up  and 
back,  swish-swish,  come  tramping  after 
him.  She  wasn't  merely  strolling,  or  peck- 
ing at  the  grass,  but  trudging  on  and  on  as 
though  she  were  a  brother.  And  when  he 
had  given  it  up  and  started  back  to  pick 
up  his  club,  she  just  straightened  up  with 
the  queerest  look  of  half-quizzical  appeal, 
aud  brushed  the  hair  from  her  eyes.  He 
approached  her.  They  had  been  together, 
it  seemed  to  him,  a  long  while  now,  and 
they  somehow  knew  each  other  very  well. 
The  girl  had  unloosed  her  stock,  and  crum- 
pled it  in  her  golf-bag.  She  was  warm,  a 
wisp  of  hair  brushed  her  cheek,  and  the 
timothy-seeds  were  on  her  neck  and  arms. 
It  came  over  him  very  quickly.  He  felt 
that  he  must  take  her  in  his  arms  and  run 
away  with  her — away  and  away  and  away 
over  infinite  \elvet  meadows  walled  with 
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dark  shadowy  woodlands,  all  in  the  air  and 
sunshine. 

"  Miss  Halloway — "  he  said. 

They  were  standing  in  the  long  grass, 
face  to  face — she  in  the  shadow,  he  to 
sun.    The  girl  looked  hastily  to  the  ground. 

"  I'm  afraid — you've  lost  it,"  said  she. 

"  Yes  !  I  have  !  I  know  I  have  !  "  said 
Davis,  looking  straight  at  Miss  Halloway. 
She  lifted  her  eyes  as  quickly  as  they  had 
fallen. 

"  It's  a  pity,"  she  said,  a  little  helplessly. 
Then,  running  on,  "  People  don't  often  beat 
me.  You  have — "  She  moved  to  where 
her  golf-bag  lay.  "  You've  done  it  so  well 
that  I  hate  to  have,  you  lose  the  hole  be- 
cause we  can't  find — "  But  she  unbuckled 
the  pocket,  and  moving  away  just  the  least 
bit  breathlessly  she  tossed  back  a  new  ball. 

The  sun  was  reaching  horizontally 
through  the  elm  branches  when  the  cart 
rolled  out  upon  the  road  home.  They 
were  just  coming  to  a  bit  of  the  way  where 
for  a  good  half-mile  the  road  was  level  as 
a  floor,  when  Miss  Halloway  dropped  her 
score-card.  Davis  was  out  after  it  so 
prompdy  that  the  restless  horse  pirouetted 
ahead  a  dozen  yards  or  so  before  he  picked 
it  up.  Just  as  he  stooped  Miss  Halloway 
gave  a  quick  little  cry,  and  there  was  the 
sudden  clatter  of  hoofs.  The  cob  had 
bolted.  Davis  saw  the  cart  bounding  away 
from  him,  the  girl's  shoulders  swaying  as 
she  sawed  on  the  reins.  He  leaped  into 
his  stride.  With  his  flannels  and  sneakers 
he  was— except  for  the  lack  of  spikes — for 
all  practical  purposes,  in  his  racing  clothes. 
The  glory  of  his  strength,  of  having  strength 
and  speed  and  wind  that  another  man  in 
his  place  wouldn't  have  had,  swept  him  on 
in  a  whirlwind  of  fierce  joy.  A  desperate 
two-twenty,  and  he  had  the  cart  almost  in 
hand  ;  another  forty  yards,  and  swinging 
over  the  back  of  the  seat  he  seized  the 
reins.  The  girl  sat  up  very  straight  with 
her  fists  clenched. 

"  My  !  "  said  she. 

"  It's — all — right,"  gasped  Davis,  pull- 
ing the  cob  back  on  his  haunches.  Then 
they  went  on,  the  reins  very  tight,  young 
Davis  grandly  silent. 

"How  did  he  do  it  ?  "  said  Davis 
presendy.  Miss  Halloway's  eyes  came 
round  very  slowly — just  the  least  crinkle  in 
their  corners. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  " 
Vol.  XXXII.— 23 


"  Forgive  ?"  echoed  Davis. 

"  I — I  gave  him  the  whip,"  said  Miss 
Halloway  very  quickly.  "  He  isn't  used 
to  it."  She  gave  him  a  look  which  she 
might  have  bestowed  on  an  Academician, 
who  had  tossed  off  for  her  a  sketch,  or  to  a 
poet,  who  had  sighed  her  out  a  song,  and 
said,  simply  :  "  I  wanted  to  see  you  run  !  " 

They  drove  presently  up  the  winding 
driveway  and  under  the  porte-cochere. 
The  elderly  Jenkins,  the  Halloway  house 
servant  since  the  memory  of  man,  awaited 
them.  The  family  were  gone.  They  were 
in  town,  and  could  not  get  in  for  dinner. 
Not  without  appreciation  of  the  formida- 
ble nature  of  the  situation  and  yet  serene- 
ly withal,  Jenkins  announced  that  dinner 
was  ready  to  be  served. 

"  Mrs.  Halloway  said  not  to  wait, 
ma'am,"  said  he.  "  That  Mr.  Davis  would 
not  iva7it  to  wait,  ma'am." 

"To  be  sure,"  replied  Miss  Halloway, 
and  she  turned  to  Davis.  "  You  won't 
mind,  will  you,  or  think  it  queer  1  You 
must — that  is,  we  must  dine  alone.  You 
know  you  must  expect — things  to  be  dif- 
ferent— in  the  country  ?  " 

Davis  bowed.  It  appealed  to  him  as 
more  discreet  than  shouting. 

The  table  was  set  on  the  rear  porch, 
whence  the  lawn  rolled  gently  down  to 
the  river.  The  sun  was  very  low,  and  the 
cool  smell  of  grass  dampening  with  dew 
breathed  'in  with  the  coming  twilight. 
They  sat  down  with  the  square  of  soft 
linen  between  them  and  regarded  each 
other. 

"  I  wonder,"  began  Miss  Halloway, 
"what  we'll  have." 

"  I  don't  remember,"  said  Davis,  grin- 
ning, "to  have  been  so  excited  in  years." 

"  And  besides,"  continued  Miss  Hallo- 
way, "  it's  so  important.  Jenkins  says  that 
he  has  his  orders,  but  I'm  so  afraid  that 
they  aren't  right — that  it  may — don't  you 
know — put  you  all  out  of  condition " 

I'he  vision  of  a  certain  other  table 
clouded  Davis's  sight  for  just  an  instant, 
and  then  the  picture  came  true. 

"  It  doesn't  make  much  difference,  does 
it,"  said  he,  tentatively,  his  eyes  loitering 
away  toward  the  river,  "  about  that  ?  This 
is  pretty  nearly  enough — just  this." 

"  O,  no  ;  it  isn't,"  said  Miss  Halloway, 
briskly.  "  /  know.  You  have  to  have 
steaks  and  red  beef — the  red  beef  of  Old 
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England,  tuni-liti-tum-tum — and — and  r-r- 
raw,  carnivorous  things.      I  know  that." 

As  she  spoke  tlie  self-contained  Jenkins, 
gravely  solicitous,  set  down  before  her  and 
Davis  grape-fruit — cold  as  the  snows  of 
the  Sierras,  ambrosial  with  sherry  and  ice. 
Davis  stared  as  one  whose  dreams  come 
true.  He  wished  that  it  were  polite  to  ask 
how  somebody  had  known. 

Afterward  came  tiny  pink 
clams— piquant,  tantalizingly  evanescent. 
.  And  then  a  steak — such  a 
steak — with  mushrooms  and  hashed  po- 
tatoes in  cream,  and  crisp  melting  rolls, 
and 

"  Uncle  Cyrus,  he  was  Uncle  Jimmy's 
father,"  said  Miss  Halloway,  gazing  at 
Davis  very  gravely,  "  spent  six  months  in 
Andersonville  in  war  time,  and  they  hved 
on  biscuits  and  old  bones.  I  remember 
hearing  Uncle  Cyrus  tell  how  they  felt 
when  they  were  exchanged — the  first  real 
dinner  they  had,  you  know- " 

"  Yes  !  "  assented  Davis. 

"  I  mean,"  said  Miss  Halloway,  "don't 
they  give  you  anything  good  at  the  train- 
ing-table ?  " 

"  O,  it's  good  for  you,"  said  Davis. 
"  It's  very  good — but  it  isn't  good  to  eat." 

Jenkins  had  appeared  again.  He  set 
on  the  soft  linen  at  Davis's  hand  a  glass — 
amber  of  tint,  hollow  like  a  lily,  up  from 
the  deep  slender  corolla  of  which  bubbles 
were  laughing. 

"  It  was  my  orders  ma'am,"  observed 
Jenkins,  a  well  repressed  but  very  evident 
perturbation  ruffling  his  demeanor.  "  That 
it  was  for  Mr.  Davis,  ma'am.  And  I  must 
explain,  ma'am,  that  I  was — that  he  was — 
that  is,  that  Mr.  Davis  was  to  have  only 
one  glass,  ma'am." 

Young  Davis  would  at  that  moment,  at 
Miss  Halloway's  suggestion,  have  drunk 
treacle  with  enthusiasm.  As  it  was,  the 
bite  of  the  wine  was  the  last  touch  to  give 
him  a  grip  on  the  world.  Every  bit  of 
the  steak  seemed  to  sHp  into  its  predestined 
internal  niche.  There  spread  through  him 
that  delicious  sensation — a  union  of  the 
joys  of  the  Sybarite  and  a  master  carpen- 
ter— of  knowing  that  what  he  ate  was  do- 
ing him  good.  Miss  Halloway  was  just 
scooping  out  some  bar-le-duc  and  making 
ready  the  coffee — the  fragrance  of  coffee 
in  the  open  air — when  the  Elder  Halloway, 
in  riding  togs,  strolled  across  the  lawn. 

"  Well,  well,  Davy  !      You  here  !"  said 


the  Elder  Halloway.  "  He's  letting  you 
knock  off  toward  the  end,  is  he?  " 

Davis  suddenly  felt  everything  going 
out  from  under  him.  Here  he  was  caught 
red-handed — a  traitor. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  hastily.  "  I — you  see, 
I  ran  this  morning." 

"  Yes — yes — to  be  sure.  Never  thought 
of  that.  Sorry  wasn't  here  when  you 
came.  Working  inside  all  day — lot  of 
stuff  piled  up — no  day  for  that  sort  of 
thing— had  to  walk  me  round  a  bit — came 
over  here.  Fine  sunset  that  was  to-night 
— fine — but — "  The  elder  man  beamed 
on  the  younger.  "  AVish  I  could  get  up 
a  complexion  like  yours.  No  need  of 
walkin'  for  you.  Just  look  at  him,  Httle 
sister — doesn't  he  look  fit?  " 

Davis  was  laughing.  He  nodded  tow- 
ard the  lawn  and  the  river,  where  the 
green  of  the  willows  was  darkening  to 
black. 

"  Don't  wonder,  do  you?  " 

"  Wonder  !  No — don't  wonder  at 
anything — chap  of  your  age  !  I  saw  your 
three-eighths  yesterday  —— " 

"  Really,"  said  young  Davis,  turning 
quickly  about.      "  I  wasn't — a — " 

"  O,  of  course,  I  know.  Not  letting 
yourself  out.  I  could  see  that  all  right. 
Quite  right,  too." 

"  But  you  don't  see,"  said  Davis.  "  I 
was.''' 

"  O,  no  !  No,  no,  no  !  Don't  believe 
that.  You  were  slipping  along  too  easily 
for  that.  Gazelle — Empire  State — Deer- 
foot — you  remember  Deerfoot,  the  Sha- 
wano— just  like  that." 

"  Well,"  said  Davis,  "  I  wish " 

"  Wish  you  could  have  seen  yourself? 
Yes,  I  know.  Bring  my  camera  over  Fri- 
day. Must  have  your  picture  running. 
Last  race  and  all  that,  you  know — '  how 
fine  he  looks  !  '  Of  course,  a  man  never 
knows  himself,  ^^'hen  he's  got  his  spikes 
on  seems  just  hard  work " 

"  Um,"  assented  Davis,  nodding  gravely. 

"  That's  one  funny  thing  about  the 
track.  Man's  running  about  half  speed — 
thinks  he's  up  to  his  limit.  You  know 
how  it  is.  (lets  a  bit  blowed — bet /you 
felt  that  way  going  down  the  third  two- 
twenty — when  he's  running  alone.  Thinks 
he  couldn't  move  up  an  inch — you  know 
the  place,  just  in  front  of  the  Carey  steps. 
Gets  in  a  race  and,  by  jiminy,  goes  twice 
as  fast,  and  never  turns  a  hair.     That's 
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the  way  /was."  For  so  knowing  a  man 
this  was  a  strange  optimism.  Davis 
smiled  in  somewhat  deprecating  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Man  that  held  his  record  for  seven 
years  !  "  said  he. 

"  Right  you  are.  O,  yes,  I  was — really 
I  was.  Always  went  away  down  in  last 
two  weeks — blue — no — black  !  Way  be- 
low the  surface  !  Went  in  and,  by  jiminy, 
always  won  !  "  The  Elder  Halloway 
slapped  his  knee  and  laughed  aloud. 

"  Yes.  sir  !     Always  won  !" 

He  prattled  on  in  his  disarming  way 
until  they  pushed  back  their  chairs  from 
the  table,  and  then,  dropping  a  word  about 
taking  a  look  at  Miss  Halloway's  new 
hunter,  he  swung  down  the  lawn  and  dis- 
ai)peared  behind  the  hedge  of  rose-bushes 
that  walled  the  garden. 

The  light  went  away,  and  the  crickets 
and  katydids  awoke,  and  the  great  moon 
climbed  up  behind  the  trees  across  the 
river.     Young  Davis  pointed  that  way. 

"It — it  just  occurs  to  me,"  he  said, 
"that  I  haven't  seen  one  for  a  month." 
Mi.ss  Halloway  laughed  lightly  and  watched 
him. 

"  You  poor  boy,"  she  said,  as  tender  as 
an  elder  sister. 

Presently  they  wandered  down  on  the 
lawn — the  silver  lawn — where  the  sentinel 
elms  stood  in  high  dignity.  There  was  a 
bench  in  the  shadow,  just  at  the  edge  of 
a  circle  of  light,  where  a  couple  of  white 
rabbits  were  nibbling  the  wet  clover.  And 
there  young  Davis  and  the  girl  sat  down, 
while  the  rabbits  hopped  near  to  be  fed — 
quaint  white  bundles  in  the  moonlight, 
their  soft  noses  damp  with  dew. 

"  O,  yes,  I  read  that,"  said  Davis,  after 
a  time.  "And  I've  heard  him  say  things 
like  that,  too.  He's  rather  proud  of 
speaking  about  the  track,  just  as  you 
might  about  a  fresh-air  park  and  the  things 
children  do  there,  but  he's  never  lifted  a 
finger  to  help — he  could  put  up  a  crack 
game  of  tennis  if  he  wanted  to,  you  know 
— but  he  can  be  clever  up  to  the  limit 
making  fun  of  those  who  do.  I  suppose 
he's  right,  too,"  smiled  the  young  man, 
somewhat  bitterly,  for  this  was  a  very  seri- 
ous business  for  him,  and  he  felt  more 
about  it  than  about  anything  he  had  ever 
been  in  before.  "  We  aren't  big  and 
smooth  and  fine  like  the  crew,  and  we 
aren't  brave  like  the  football  men.     We 


don't  look  very  impressive  in  the  photo- 
graphs, and " 

"  You  talk  as  though  I  were  a — dear  me 
• — -a  kind  of  matinee  girl,"  spoke  up  Miss 
Halloway,  quickly,  "  or  just  an  outsider. 
Don't  you  know  it  was  my  Uncle  Jimmy 
Halloway  who  ran  ?  " 

"  You're  very  polite,"  said  Davis,  quiet- 
ly, "  but  you — you  cannot  understand. 
When  you  go  down  to  Soldier's  Field 
there's  the  crowd,  and  the  roar,  and  the 
real  fighting,  and  when  you  go  to  New 
London,  there's  the  river,  and  the  white 
yachts,  and  the  big  show  of  it  all.  And 
that's  what  the  crowd  sees.  They  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  swing  down  a  lane  in 
the  country,  on  an  October  evening,  with 
the  ground  still  soft  and  the  frost  in  the 
air  and  the  leaves  burning,  and  six  miles 
behind  you  and  four  more  to  go,  and  the 
hounds  way  to  the  front  and  way  to  the 
rear,  calHng.  '  Tally-ho  !  '  They  don't 
know  what  it  is — just  the  feeling  your 
spikes  grip  on  the  cinders  as  you  start — 
there's   nothing   much  in  the   track  that 

s/l07VS " 

"  Shows  ?  But  that  isn't  your  part. 
You  have  the  fun.  You're  there.  You're 
doing  it.  And  if  you  do  it,  and  do  it 
well,  why  what  else  is  there  !  "  Davis 
turned  toward  the  girl  and  tried  to  fathom 
her  eyes. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  ?  "  he  said,  almost 
sternly.  "  Do  girls  feel  like  that  ?  Do  you 
see  our  part — my  part  ?  " 

The  girl  turned  toward  him  and  laughed, 
pityingly,  yet  gladly,  like  a  brother.  Into 
the  mellow  night  there  tinkled  an  old  for- 
gotten song  that  young  Davis  had  thumped 
out  night  after  night  on  his  banjo,  and  that 
the  chorus  used  to  sing  when  he  and  his 
crowd  had  front-row  seats  back  in  his 
freshman  year. 

"  It's  Uncle  Jimmy  !  "  whispered  the 
girl,  lifting  her  head  to  Hsten,  her  hands 
dropping  loose  on  the  bench.  "  I  haven't 
heard  him  touch  a  piano  in  an  age  !  Dear, 
dear  Uncle  Jimmy !  "  she  cried,  suddenly. 
"  I  wonder  if  there  are  any  other  Uncle 
Jimmys  !  Any  others  in  all  the  world  ! " 
Young  Davis  glanced  at  her,  then,  clasp- 
ing his  hands  tightly,  looked  down  at  them 
and  at  the  ground. 

"  No,"  she  went  on,  with  a  new  earnest- 
ness, yet  a  bit  haltingly,  in  the  way  of  a 
young  girl  talking  about  things  of  which  she 
was  not  supposed  to  know,  "  I'd  rather  do 
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what  you  do.  The  eleven  is  fine — it's  more 
than  fine — but  it's  a  game,  and  you  might 
win  by  luck,  or  a  trick  even.  Vol/  can't  do 
that.  And  the  crew — you  understand,  I 
had  a  brother  who  rowed,  so  it  isn't  as 
though  I  didn't  know — there  are  others  to 
help  you.  And  if  you  rowed  prettily — -that 
is,  jus/  rowed  prettily,  but  didn't  pull  /lard 
— you  see  I — I  knew  it  to  happen  once. 
He  rowed  number  two,  and  nobody  knew 
about  him  but  the  man  behind  him — the 
man  at  bow.  It  wasn't  nice.  They  won, 
you  see,  and  the  man  at  two  didn't  pull. 
And  nobody  on  shore  knew — he  rowed 
so  well.  But  you,  don't  you  see  " — she 
turned  full  on  him  her  fresh  face,  all  life — 
"what  you  do  you  do  all  yourself,  without 
any  luck  or  any  help,  and  if  you  win,  why 
what  you  did,  and  what  you  planned,  and 
what  you  felt — and  all  of  it — it's  yours  !  " 

"  I  didn't  know,"  began  Davis,  falter- 
ingly,  "  I  didn't  know  that  girls  ever  felt 
that  way — "  She  tiu"ned  her  head  away 
from  him,  looking  off  over  the  silver  grass. 

"  And  you'll — be  there  ?  "  he  asked. 
She  laughed  a  little,  very  low. 

"  What  a  lot  you've  got  to  learn  about 
girls  ! ' '  she  said. 

Young  Davis  slept  that  night  in  a  great 
still  room  that  smelled  of  all  things  sweet 
and  clean  and  cool.  Vaguely  he  recalled, 
as  he  slipped  away  to  sleep  with  the  night- 
breeze  fanning  the  curtains,  a  stuffy  smell 
of  straw  matting,  a  path  of  light  flickering 
on  the  white  ceiling,  the  rising  whirr  of 
trolley-cars  and  their  clumpety-clump  as 
they  crossed  the  Square.  All  outside  was 
the  silver  night,  all  inside  the  coolness  and 
quiet,  and  somewhere  under  the  same  roof 
the  girl— whose  heart  would  be  leaping 
upward  with  his  as  he  fought  toward  the 
finish  line — was  sleeping. 

There  was  tea  and  things  for  everybody 
up  in  Davis's  rooms  after  the  games.  Every- 
body was  there.  Over  by  the  open  win- 
dow, looking  down  at  the  younger  Miss 
Halloway,  stood  young  Davis — a  bit  pale 
and  drawn  and  shaky,  but  keyed  high  and 
exultantly  dazed,  as  became  one  who  had 
g^one  stale  before  a  race  and  then  beaten 
even  time,  run  the  second  man  off  his  feet 
and  into  a  faint,  and  walked  from  the  field 
without  anybody's  help. 

"  And  then  you  didn't  see  me  waving 
at  a///"    cried    the   Pale-blue-organdie. 


"  \Vhy  it's  the  same  one  I  carried  last  year 
at  New  London,  and  I  knew  it  couldn't 
lose  !  And  they  had  to  pull  me  down — 
just  drag  me  back  into  my  seat — just  snuff 
me  out — and  you  didn't  see." 

"  No,"  said  Davis,  plaintively,  "I  didn't 
see  anybody.     You  know  when- " 

"  I  know  that  you're  just  a  brute  !  "  cried 
the  Pale-blue-organdie.  "  They  aren't  all 
that  way.  Don't  I  know  that  they  get  to 
the  last  turn  of  the  last  lap,  way  behind — - 
I  saw  this  in  print,  so  it's  true^ — and  then 
they — I  mean  he — sees  a  ribbon — his  rib- 
bon— fluttering  at  him  up  in  the  stand — 
and  bang  !  Doesn't  he  just  waltz  av/ay 
from  them  all  and  win — and — they  sit  in 
the  window-seat  after  the  race — and  five 
happy  ever  after  !  " 

Young  Davis  looked  very  much  dis- 
tressed. 

"  But  don't  you  see,"  he  said,  "  when 
you're  finishing  out  on  what  you've  got  left, 
and  your  face  is  all  screwed  up  in  a  knot, 
and  there's  nothing  to  breathe,  and  the 
track's  trying  to  come  up  and  hit  you " 

"Then,"  suddenly  ejaculated  the  Pale- 
blue-organdie,  setting  the  tip  of  her  para- 
sol sharply  on  the  floor,  "why  it's — it's 
just '  fate  on  the  side  of  the  strongest  bat- 
talions,' and  girls  don't  ever  help  at  all." 

Everybody  was  laughing  straight  at  Da- 
vis.   The  Elder  Halloway  turned  that  way. 

"  Quite  right  !  "  said  he,  with  much 
composure.  He  had  been  leaning  with 
his  back  to  the  mantel,  pulling  his  mus- 
tache quizzically,  while  his  eyes  rested  on 
young  Davis  and  the  younger  Miss  Hallo- 
way like  those  of  a  benevolent  and  chas- 
tened Mephistopheles.  "  Quite  right,  Miss 
Bannerly.  Chivalry  is  dead.  It's  muscle 
and  wind  that  wins  races,  you  know.  And 
tliat — why  that  depends  on  the  trainer. 
Isn't  that  right,  Da\'y  ?  Race  all  depends 
on  the  trainer  !  " 

Young  Mr.  Da\'is  looked  at  the  Elder 
Halloway  very  hard.  He  must  have 
thought  of  something  which  had  not  oc- 
curred to  him  before,  for  he  started  just  a 
bit  and  got  very  pink. 

"Jimmy — Halloway,"  he  said,  slowly; 
and  then  suddenly  going  over  to  the  elder 
man  he  threw  an  arm  about  his  shoulder, 
and  wrung  his  hand  for  all  he  was  worth. 
Then  he  turned,  apologetically,  "  Yes, 
yes — of  course,  Miss  Bannerly,  it  all  de- 
pends on  the  trainer." 
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.  CHAPTER    XXIII 

IN    THK    TWILIGHT 

JACH  day  Margaret's  heart 
warmed  more  and  more 
to  Richard.  He  not  only 
called  out  in  her  a  tender- 
ness and  veneration  of  his 
age  and  attainments  which 
her  own  father  had  never  permitted  her 
to  express,  but  his  personality  realized  for 
her  an  ideal  which,  until  she  knew  him, 
she  had  despaired  of  ever  finding.  While 
his  courtesy,  his  old-time  manners,  his 
quaintness  of  speech  and  dress  captivated 
her  imagination,  his  perfect  and  unfailing 
sympathy  and  constant  kindness  com- 
pletely won  her  heart.  There  was,  too, 
now  and  then,  a  pecuhar  tone  in  his  voice 
which  would  bring  the  tears  to  her  eyes 
without  her  knowing  why,  until  her  mind 
would  recall  some  blunt,  outspoken  speech 
of  her  dead  father's  in  answer  to  the  very 
sentiments  she  was  now  expressing  to 
Richard,  who  received  them  as  a  matter 
of  course — a  remembrance  which  always 
caused  a  tightening  about  her  heart. 

To  Richard  these  hours  of  intercourse 
with  Margaret  were  among  the  happiest 
of  his  life.  It  was  Margaret,  indeed,  who 
really  helped  him  bear  with  patience  the 
tedious  delays  attendant  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  his  financial  operations.  Even 
when  the  final  sum  was  agreed  upon — 
and  it  was  a  generous  one,  that  filled 
Oliver's  heart  with  joy  and  set  Nathan's 
imagination  on  fire — the  best  part  of  two 
weeks  had  been  consumed  before  the  firm 
of  lawyers  who  were  tc  pass  upon  Richard's 
patents  were  willing  to  certify  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  stock  of  the  Horn  Magnetic 
Motor  Company,  as  to  the  priority  of 
Richard's  invention  based  on  the  patent 
granted  on  August  13,  1856,  and  which 
covered  the  principle  of  the  levers  working 
in  connection  with  the  magnets. 

During  these  tedious  delays,  in  which 


his  heart  had  vibrated  between  hope  and 
fear,  he  had  found  his  way  every  after- 
noon to  Margaret's  studio,  Nathan  having 
gone  home  to  Kennedy  Square  with  his 
head  in  the  clouds  when  the  negotiations 
became  a  certainty.  In  these  weeks  of 
waiting  the  Northern  girl  had  not  only 
stolen  his  heart,  taking  the  place  of  a 
daughter  he  had  never  known — a  void 
never  filled  in  any  man's  soul — but  she 
had  satisfied  a  craving  no  less  intense, 
the  hunger  for  the  companionship  of  one 
who  really  understood  his  aims  and  pur- 
poses. Nathan  had  in  a  measure  met  this 
need  as  far  as  unselfish  love  and  answer- 
ing loyalty  could  go  ;  and  so  had  his  dear 
wife,  especially  in  these  later  years,  when 
her  mind  had  begun  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  the  social  and  financial  changes  the 
war  had  brought,  and  what  place  her  hus- 
band's inventions  might  hold  in  the  new 
regime.  But  no  one  of  these,  not  even 
Nathan,  had  ever  understood  him  as  clear- 
ly as  had  this  young  girl. 

Sometimes  he  would  sit  for  her  while 
she  sketched  his  head  in  different  lights, 
he  watching  her  work,  interested  in  every 
stroke,  every  bit  of  composition.  No  one 
had  ever  been  so  interested  before  with 
the  little  niceties  of  her  technique — in 
the  amount  of  oil  used,  in  the  way  the 
paints  were  mixed  ;  in  the  value  of  a  pal- 
ette-knife as  a  brush  or  of  an  old  cotton  rag 
as  a  blender. 

There  was  one  half-hour  sketch  which 
more  than  all  the  others  astonished  and 
delighted  him — one  in  which  Margaret 
in  her  finishing  touches  had  eschewed 
brushes,  palette-knife  and  rag,  and  with 
one  dash  of  her  dainty  thumb  had  brought 
into  instant  rehef  the  subtle  curves  about 
his  finely  modelled  nose.  This  filled  him 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  His  own 
fingers  had  always  obeyed  him,  and  he 
loved  to  find  the  same  skill  in   another. 

When  it  grew  too  dark  to  paint,  she 
would  draw  up  a  stool  and  sit  at  his  feet, 
while  he  would  talk  to  her  of  his  life  work 
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and  of  the  future  as  he  saw  it — often  of 
things  which  he  had  kept  shut  away  in  his 
heart  even  from  Nathan.  He  would  tell 
her  of  the  long  years  of  anxiety  ;  of  the 
sleepless  nights  ;  of  his  utter  lonehness, 
without  a  friend  to  guide  him,  while  he 
was  trying  to  solve  the  problems  that  had 
blocked  his  path  ;  of  the  poverty  of  these 
late  years,  all  the  more  pitiful  because  of 
his  inability  at  times  to  buy  even  the  bare 
materials  and  instruments  needed  for  his 
work  ;  and  again,  of  his  many  disappoint- 
ments in  his  search  for  the  hoped-for  link 
that  was  needed  to  make  his  motor  a  suc- 
cess. 

Once,  with  lowered  voice  and  that  ea- 
ger, restless  expression  which  so  often  came 
into  his  face  when  standing  o\'er  his  work- 
bench in  his  little  shop,  baffled  by  some  un- 
solved problem,  he  told  her  of  his  many 
nervous  moments,  lest  some  other  brain 
groping  along  the  same  paths  should  reach 
the  goal  before  him.  How  the  Scioitijic 
Revieiv,  the  one  chronicle  of  the  discoveries 
of  the  time,  would  often  lie  on  his  table  for 
hours,  before  he  had  the  courage  to  open 
it  and  read  the  hst  of  patents  granted  dur- 
ing the  preceding  months. 

This  brave  pioneer  did  not  realize,  nor 
did  she,  that  they  were  both  valiant  sol- 
diers fighting  the  good  fight  of  science  and 
art  against  tradition  and  provincialism — 
part  of  that  great  army  of  progress  which 
was  steadily  conquering  the  world  ! 

As  she  listened  in  the  darkening  shad- 
ows, her  hand  found  his,  her  fingers  clos- 
ing tight  about  his  own  until  he,  reading 
the  sympathy  of  her  touch,  and  fearing 
he  had  distressed  her  by  his  talk,  started 
up,  and  in  his  cheery,  buoyant  voice  cried 
out  : 

"  But  it  is  all  over  now,  my  child.  All 
past  and  gone.  The  work  of  my  life  is 
finished.  There's  plenty  now  for  all  of 
us.  For  my  dear  wife  who  has  borne  up 
so  bravely  and  has  never  complained,  and 
for  you  and  Oliver.  Your  waiting  need 
not  be  long  now,  my  dear.  This  last  hap- 
piness which  has  come  to  me  " — and  he 
smoothed  her  hair  gently  with  his  thin 
hand  and  drew  her  closer  to  him — "  seems 
the  greatest  of  them  all." 

The  two  were  seated  in  this  way  one 
afternoon,  she  resting  after  a  day's  work — 
Margaret  had  made  a  sketch  of  Richard's 


head  that  very  morning,  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous piece  of  work  which  she  afterward 
finished,  Richard  leaning  back  in  a  big 
chair,  really  her  father's,  which  she  had 
sent  down  from  Brookfield  the  month  she 
fitted  up  her  present  rooms — when  Oliver 
opened  the  door. 

Richard  looked  up  and  his  face  broke 
into  a  joyous  smile  as  his  eye  caught  Oli- 
ver's figure.  Margaret,  at  the  moment, 
had  left  the  room  to  give  some  directions 
to  Mrs.  MuUigan,  and  they  were  alone. 

"  Bring  a  chair,  my  son,"  he  said.  "  I 
have  been  telling  Margaret  that  you  both 
do  wrong  in  putting  off  your  marriage. 
These  delays  fret  young  people's  lives 
away.  She  tells  me  it  is  your  wish.  What 
are  you  waiting  for?  " 

"  Only  for  money  enough  to  take  care 
of  her,  father.  Madge  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  more  comforts  than  I  can  give 
her.  She  would,  I  know,  cheerfully  give 
up  half  of  her  income,  small  as  it  is,  to  me 
if  I  would  let  her,  but  that  is  not  the  way 
I  want  to  make  her  happy.  Don't  worry, 
dear  old  dad,  the  Fish  portrait  will  pull 
us  out  " — and  he  leaned  down  and  put  his 
arms  about  his  father's  neck  as  he  used  to 
do  when  he  was  a  boy.  "  I  shall  get  there 
before  long." 

Oliver  did  not  tell  him  what  a  grief  it 
had  been  to  him  to  keep  Madge  waiting, 
nor  how  he  had  tried  to  make  it  up  to  her 
in  every  way  while  he  had  made  his  fight 
alone.  Nor  did  he  tell  Richard  of  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  his  waiting — that  the  mort- 
gage to  which  his  mother  had  pledged  her 
name  and  to  which  he  had  morally  pledged 
his  ov.-n  was  still  unpaid.  (Nor,  for  that 
matter,  had  Mrs.  Horn.  Slie  had  ne\"er 
added  that  sorrow  to  his  daily  burdens.) 
He  felt  that  that  was  his  mother's  secret, 
and  had  been  since  the  day  he  left  home. 
Neither  had  he  ever  talked  about  the 
mortgage  to  Margaret,  even  in  their  ear- 
lier days,  when  he  unburdened  his  whole 
heart  to  her.  There  was  a  sacredness 
about  this  trust  that  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  discuss  it  even  with  the  woman 
he  would  make  his  wife.  He  felt  too, 
somehow,  without  formulating  it  distinctly 
in  his  mind,  that  Margaret  was  the  one  per- 
son of  all  others  in  the  world  his  mother 
would  have  kept  it  from. 

Richard  listened  to  Oliver's  outburst 
without  interrupting  him. 
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"  I  only  wanted  to  do  the  best  1  coulil 
for  you,  nw  son,"  he  answered,  laying  his 
fingers  on  Oliver's  hand.  "  I  was  thinking 
of  nothing  but  your  happiness.  During  the 
last  few  days,  since  I  have  become  assured 
that  this  negotiation  would  go  through,  I 
have  decided  to  carry  out  a  plan  which 
has  long  been  in  my  mind  and  which,  now 
that  1  know  about  Margaret,  makes  it  all 
the  more  necessary.  I  am  going  to  make 
provision  for  you  immediately.  This,  I 
hope,  will  be  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  at 
farthest.  The  contracts  are  all  ready  for 
our  signatures,  and  only  await  the  return 
of  one  of  the  attorneys  who  is  out  of  town. 
The  cash  sum  they  pay  for  the  control  of 
the  patents  is,  as  you  know,  a  considerable 
one  ;  then  I  get  nearly  half  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  new  company.  I  am  going  to 
give  you,  at  once,  one-third  of  the  money 
and  one-third  of  the  stock." 

Oliver  raised  his  hand  in  protest,  but 
Kichard  kept  on. 

"  It  is  but  just,  my  son.  There  are  but 
three  of  us — your  mother,  yourself,  and  I. 
It  is  only  your  share.  I  won't  have  you 
and  Margaret  waiting  until  I  am  gone  " — 
and  he  looked  up  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

There  was  a  happy  time  on  the  "  top 
floor "  that  night.  Oliver,  with  flushed 
face  and  dancing  eyes,  told  the  news  to 
Margaret  when  she  came  back  into  the 
room  ;  and  Margaret  stood  still  for  a  mo- 
ment, looking  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
then  put  her  arms  around  Richard  and 
kissed  him  without  a  word — the  first  time 
she  had  ever  dared  so  much.  And  Mrs. 
Mulligan,  at  a  whispered  word  from  her 
mistress,  ran  down-stairs  as  fast  as  her  old 
legs  could  carry  her,  and  came  back  with 
her  arms  full  of  bundles,  which  she  dumped 
upon  her  small  kitchen-table.  And  Mar- 
garet put  on  a  clean  white  apron,  white  as 
snow,  and  rolled  up  her  sleeves,  showing 
her  beautiful  arms  above  her  elbows — Oli- 
ver always  maintained  that  she  had  picked 
them  up  where  the  Milo  had  dropped 
them — and  began  emptying  the  contents 
of  a  bowl  of  oysters,  one  of  Mrs.  Mulli- 
gan's packages,  into  a  chafing-dish.  And 
Oliver  wheeled  out  the  table  and  brought 
out  the  cloth,  and  dear  old  Richard,  his 
face  full  of  smiles,  placed  the  napkins  with 
great  precision  beside  each  plate,  pucker- 
ing them  up  into  little  sheaves,  "just  as 
Malachi  would  have  done,"  he  said  ;  and 


then  Margaret  whispered  to  Oliver  if  he 
didn't  think  "  it  would  be  just  the  very 
thing,"  they  were  "  so  an.xious  to  .see  him  " 
— and  Oliver  thought  it  would — he  was 
cutting  bread  at  the  moment,  and  getting  it 
ready  for  Mrs.  Mulligan  to  toast  on  her 
cracker-box  of  a  range  ;  and  Margaret, 
with  her  arms  and  her  cheeks  scarlet,  ran 
out  in  the  hall  and  down  the  corridor,  and 
came  back,  out  of  breath,  with  two  other 
girls — one  in  a  calico  frock  belted  in  at 
her  slender  waist,  and  the  other  in  a  black 
bombazine  and  a  linen  collar.  And  Rich- 
ard looked  into  their  faces,  and  took  them 
both  by  the  hand  and  told  them  how  glad 
he  was  to  be  permitted  to  share  in  their 
merrymakings;  and  then,  when  Oliver  had 
drawn  out  the  chairs — one  was  a  stool,  by 
the  way — the  whole  party  sat  down,  OH- 
ver  at  the  foot  and  Richard  on  Margaret's 
right,  the  old  gentleman  remarking,  as  he 
opened  his  napkin,  that  but  one  tiling  was 
wanting  to  complete  his  happiness,  and 
that  was  Oliver's  mother,  who  of  all  wom- 
en in  the  world  would  enjoy  the  occasion 
the  most. 

And  they  were  so  blissfully  happy,  these 
two  young  girls — one  painted  on  china, 
and  the  other  made  designs  for  wall-paper 
— and  they  were  so  charmed  with  Rich- 
ard, whom  the  whole  building  had  heard 
about,  and  whom  everybody  wanted  to 
meet.  .  .  .  And  so,  the  scribe  insists, 
would  have  been  any  other  wholesome 
young  girls  entertaining  a  fresh,  sweet  old 
man  who  still  retained  all  the  charm  of  his 
youth,  and  whose  manner  toward  women 
was  still  that  of  a  courtier.  They  felt  .so 
proud  to  be  with  him,  and  so  at  home 
and  so  many  of  them,  too — God 
pity  them  ! — had  never  known  a  father  of 
whom  they  could  really  be  proud,  or  who 
had  ever  filled  their  ideals  of  what  an  old 
father  might,  could,  or  should  be. 

But  the  happiest  time  of  all  was  over 
the  soup,  or  rather  over  the  tureen,  or  rath- 
er what  was  inside  of  it — or  worse  still, 
what  was  not.  This  wonderful  soup  had 
been  ordered  at  the  restaurant  over  the 
way,  and  was  to  be  brought  in  smoking  hot 
at  the  appointed  time  by  a  boy.  The  boy 
arrived  on  the  minute,  and  so  did  the  tu- 
reen— a  gayly  flowered  affair  with  a  cover, 
the  whole  safely  ensconced  in  a  basket. 
When  the  hd  was  lifted  and  Margaret  and 
the  two  girls  looked  in,  a  merry  shout  went 
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up.  Not  a  drop  of  soup  was  in  the  tureen  ! 
The  boy  craned  his  head  in  amazement, 
and  Mrs.  MulHgan,  who  stood  by  with  the 
plates,  and  who  had  broken  out  into  vio- 
lent gestures  at  the  sight,  would  have 
brought  her  hand  down  on  the  boy's  cheek 
for  his  stupidity,  had  not  Margaret's  (juick 
eye  discovered  a  trail  of  grease  running 
down  the  table-cloth,  along  the  floor  and 
out  of  the  door.  Whereupon  everybody 
got  up,  including  Richard,  and  with  roars 
of  laughter  followed  the  devious  trail  out 
into  the  hall  and  so  on  down  the  staircase 
as  far  as  they  could  see.  Only  when  Mrs. 
Mulligan  on  their  return  to  the  room  held 
up  the  tureen  and  pointed  to  a  leak  in  its 
bottom,  was  the  mystery  explained. 

And  so  the  dinner  went  on. 

Dear  old  man  1  I  love  to  think  of  you 
on  that  day.  You  were  so  happy  and 
your  laugh  was  so  clear,  and  your  eyes  so 
bright  !  If  these  sunshiny  days  could 
only  have  gone  on  with  you  to  the  end  ! 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
this  happy  night — the  day  the  contracts 
were  to  be  signed,  a  culmination  which 
would  make  everybody  so  happy — Mar- 
garet hurried  up  the  stairs  of  her  building, 
and  pushed  open  the  door.  She  knew  she 
should  find  the  inventor  waiting  for  her, 
and  she  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  get  the 
happy  news  from  his  lips.  It  was  varnish- 
ing day  at  the  Academy,  and  she  had  gone 
down  to  put  the  last  touches  on  her  big 
portrait — the  one  of  "Madame  X."  that 
she  had  begun  in  Paris  the  year  before. 

Richard  did  not  move  when  she  entered. 
He  was  leaning  back  in  the  chair  she  had 
placed  for  him,  his  head  on  his  hand,  his  at- 
titude one  of  thoughtful  repose,  the  hght  of 
the  fast-fading  twilight  making  a  silhouette 
of  his  figure.  She  thought  he  was  dozing, 
and  so  crept  up  behind  him  to  make  sure. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  is  that  you  ?  "  he  asked. 
The  voice  did  not  sound  hke  Richard's. 

"  Yes — I  thought  you  were  asleep." 

"  No,  my  child — I'm  only  greatly  troub- 
led. I'm  glad  you  have  come"—-  and  he 
took  her  hand  and  smoothed  it  with  his 
own.  "  Bring  your  stool ;  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you." 

'AVithout  taking  off  her  bonnet  and  cloak, 
she  took  her  place  at  his  feet.  The  tones 
of  his  voice  chilled  her.  A  fear  rose  in 
her  heart. 


"  Has  anything  happened  to  Oliver  ?  " 
she  asked,  eagerly. 

"  No,  nothing  so  terrible  as  that.  It  is 
about  the  motor.  The  bankers  have  re- 
fused the  loan,  and  the  attorneys  have 
withdrawn  the  papers." 

"  Withdrawn  the  papers  I  Oh,  how 
dreadful  !  "  She  had  leaned  forward  now, 
her  anxious,  startled  eyes  looking  into  his. 

"  Yes,  my  dear ;  a  Mr.  Gorton  from 
Maine  has  perfected  a  machine  which  not 
only  accomplishes  what  I  claim  for  my 
own,  but  is  much  better  in  every  way.  The 
attorneys  have  been  looking  into  this  new 
motor  for  a  week  past,  so  I  learn  now. 
Here  is  their  letter  "- — and  he  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  and  took  out  a  white  enve- 
lope. "  They  will,  perhaps,  take  up  Mr. 
Gorton's  machine  instead  of  mine.  I 
made  a  hasty  examination  of  this  new 
motor  this  morning  with  my  old  friend 
Professor  Morse,  and  we  both  agree  that 
the  invention  is  all  Mr.  Gorton  claims  for 
it.  It  is  only  a  beginning,  of  course,  along 
the  lines  of  galvanic  energy,  but  it  is  a 
better  beginning  than  mine,  and  I  feel  sure 
it  is  all  the  inventor  claims  for  it.  I  have 
so  infonned  them,  and  I  have  also  written 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Gorton  congratulating  him 
on  his  success."  The  calmness  and  gen- 
tleness of  his  voice  thrilled  her.  His  self- 
abnegation  gripped  her  about  the  heart. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  telegraphed 
the  news  to  Mrs.  Horn,  as  I  promised," 
he  continued,  slowly,  as  if  each  word  gave 
him  pain,  "but  I  really  had  not  the  heart, 
so  I  came  up  here.  I've  been  here  all 
the  afternoon  hoping  you  would  come  in. 
The  room  felt  a  little  cold,  my  dear,  and 
your  good  woman  made  a  fire  for  me,  as 
you  see.     You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  " 

Margaret  bowed  her  head  on  his  hands 
and  kissed  the  thin  fingers  that  lay  in  her 
own.  Her  heart  was  full  to  bursting.  The 
pathos  of  the  bent  figure,  the  despairing 
sound  of  his  voice — so  unlike  his  buoyant 
tones;  the  ghostly  light  that  permeated  the 
room,  so  restful  always  before,  so  grewsome 
and  forbidding  now,  appealed  to  her  in  a 
way  she  had  never  known.  She  was  not 
thinking  of  herself,  nor  of  Oliver,  nor  of  the 
wife  waiting  for  the  news  at  home;  she  was 
only  thinking  of  this  dear  old  man  who  sat 
with  bowed  head,  his  courage  gone,  all  the 
joyousness  out  of  his  life.  What  hurt  her 
most  was  her  own  utter  helplessness.     In 
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most  things  she  could  be  of  service  :  now 
she  was  powerless.  She  knew  it  when  she 
spoke. 

"  Is  it  ended  ?  "  she  asked,  her  practi- 
cal mind  wanting  to  know  the  worst. 

"  Yes,  my  child,  ended.  I  wish  I  could 
give  you  some  hope,  but  there  is  none.  I 
shall  go  home  to-morrow  and  begin  again  ; 
— on  what  I  do  not  know — something — 
I  cannot  tell." 

Oliver's  footsteps  sounded  in  the  outer 
hall.  She  rose  cjuickly  and  met  him  on 
the  outside,  half  closing  the  door,  so  that 
she  could  tell  him  the  dreadful  news  with- 
out being  overheard. 

*'  Broken  their  promises  to  father  I  Im- 
pos.sibleI  ^^'hy?  What  for?  Another  in- 
vention?    Oh,  it  cannot  be  !  " 

He  walked  (juickly  toward  him.  "But 
father,  what  about  your  patents?  They 
can't  rob  you  of  your  invention.  Sup- 
pose this  man's  is  better." 

Richard  did  not  move.  He  seemed 
unwiHing  to  look  Oliver  in  the  face. 

'•  Let  me  take  hold  of  this  thing."  He 
was  bending  over  him  now,  his  arms 
about  his  neck.  "  I'll  see  Mr.  Slade  at 
once.  I  met  him  this  morning  and  told 
him  you  were  here,  and  he  is  coming  to 
call  on  you.  He  has  always  stood  by 
me  and  will  now.  These  people  who 
have  disappointed  you  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  have  got  money.  Mr.  Slade, 
you  know,  is  now  a  banker  himself.  I  will 
begin  to-morrow  to  fight  this  new  man 
who " 

"  No,  no,  my  son,  you  must  do  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,"  said  Richard,  leaning 
his  cheek  wearily  against  Oliver's  hand, 
as  if  for  warmth  and  protection,  but  still 
looking  into  the  fire.  "  It  would  not  be 
right  to  take  from  him  what  he  has  hon- 
estly earned.  The  lifting  power  of  his 
machine  is  four  times  my  own,  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  levers  much  simpler. 
He  has  only  accomplished  what  1  failed 
to  do.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  think 
he  uses  the  same  arrangement  of  levers 
that  I  do,  but  everything  else  is  his. 
Such  a  man  is  to  be  helped,  not  worried 
with  lawsuits.  No,  my  son,  I  must  bear 
it  as  best  I  may.  Your  poor  mother  !  " 
He  stopped  suddenly  and  passed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes,  and  in  a  broken, 
halting  voice,  added  :  "  I've  tried  so  hard 
to  make  her  old  age  happier.      I  fear  for 


the  result  when  the  news  reaches  her. 
And  you  and  this  poor  girl  !  " — and  he 
reached  out  his  hand  to  Margaret — '•  this 
is  the  part  that  is  hardest  to  bear." 

Oliver  disengaged  his  arm  from  his 
father's  neck  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  Madge  watching  him.  His 
mind  was  searching  about  for  some  way 
to  stem  the  tide  of  disaster.  He  didn't 
think  of  himself.  He  saw  only  Madge 
and  his  mother.  Then  he  turned  again 
and  faced  his  father. 

"  Will  you  let  me  try?" 

"  No,  OHver  !     Positively  no." 

As  he  spoke  he  straightened  himself  in 
his  chair  and  turned  toward  Oliver.  His 
voice  had  regained  something  of  its  old- 
time  ring  and  force.  "  To  rob  a  man  of 
the  work  of  his  brain  is  worse  than  to 
take  his  purse.  You  will  agree  w-ith  me, 
I  know,  when  you  think  it  over.  Mr. 
Gorton  had  never  heard  of  my  invention 
when  he  perfected  his,  nor  had  I  ever 
heard  of  his  when  I  perfected  mine.  He 
is  taking  nothing  from  me  ;  how  can  I 
take  anything  from  him?  Give  me  your 
hand,  my  son  ;  I  am  not  feeling  very 
well."  His  voice  fell  again  as  if  the 
effort  had  been  too  much  for  him.  "  I 
think  I  will  go  back  to  the  hotel.  A 
night's  rest  will  do  me  good." 

He  rose  slowly  from  his  chair,  steadied 
himself  by  holding  to  Oliver's  strong  arm, 
stood  for  an  instant  looking  into  Mar- 
garet's eyes,  and  said,  with  infinite  tender- 
ness : 

"  Come  closer,  my  daughter,  and  kiss 
me." 

She  put  her  arms  about  him,  cuddling 
her  head  against  his  soft  cheek,  smooth- 
ing his  gray  hair  with  her  palm. 

"  My  child,"  he  said,  "  you  have  been 
a  delight  and  joy  to  me.  A  w^oman  like 
you  is  beyond  price.  I  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  loving  my 
son." 

With  something  of  his  old  manner  he 
again  straightened  himself  up,  threw  his 
shoulders  back  as  if  strengthened  by  some 
new  determination,  walked  firmly  across 
the  room,  and  picked  up  his  cloak.  As 
he  stood  waiting  for  Oliver  to  place  it 
about  his  shoulders,  Margaret,  who  was 
watching  his  every  movement,  her  heart 
torn  and  sore  over  the  events  of  the  day, 
saw  a  deathly  pallor  overspread  his  face. 
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With  a  quick  movement,  as  if  smitten  by 
some  sudden  pain,  he  put  his  hand  to  his 
side,  staggered  backward,  his  head  upon 
his  breast,  and  would  have  sunk  to  the 
floor  but  for  Oliver's  hand.  Margaret 
sprang  forward  and  caught  his  other  arm. 

"  It's  nothing,  my  son,"  he  said,  be- 
tween his  gasps  for  breath,  holding  on  to 
Oliver.  "A  sudden  giddiness.  I'm  often 
subject  to  it.  1,  perhaps,  got  up  too 
quickly.  It  will  pass  over.  Let  me  sit 
down  for  a  moment." 

Oliver  put  his  arm  about  him,  and,  half 
supporting  him,  laid  him  on  the  lounge. 

As  his  head  touched  the  cushion  that 
Margaret  had  made  ready,  he  gave  a  deep 
indrawn  sigh,  half  rose  as  if  to  breathe 
the  better,  and  fell  back  unconscious. 

When  the  doctor  arrived  Richard  was 
lying  on  Margaret's  bed,  where  Oliver 
had  carried  him.  He  had  rallied  a  little, 
and  had  then  sunk  into  a  deep  sleep. 
Margaret  sat  beside  him,  watching  every 
breath  he  drew,  the  scalding  tears  stream- 
ing down  her  face. 

The  physician  bent  closer  and  pressed 
his  ear  to  the  sleeping  man's  breast. 

"  Has  he  been  subject  to  these  at- 
tacks? "  he  said,  in  a  grave  tone. 

"  I  know  of  only  one  some  years  ago,  the 
year  the  war  broke  out,  but  he  recovered 
then  very  quickly,"  answered  Oliver. 

"  Is  your  mother  living?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Better  send  her  word  at  once." 


CHAPTER    XXIV 

SMOLDERING    COALS 

HI'',  night  wind  sighed 
through  the  old  sycamores 
of  Kennedy  Sciuare.  A  soft 
haze,  the  harbinger  of  the 
coming  spring,  filled  the 
air.  The  cold  moon,  hang- 
ing low,  bleached  the  deserted  steps  of  the 
silent  houses  to  a  ghostly  white. 

In  the  Horn  mansion  a  dim  light 
burned  in  Richard's  room  and  another  in 
the  lower  hall.  Everywhere  else  the  house 
was  dark. 

Across  the  Square,  in  Miss  Clenden- 
ning's  boudoir,  a  small  wood  fire,  temper- 
ing the  chill  of  the  April  night,  slumbered 


in  its  bed  of  ashes,  or  awakened  with  fit- 
ful starts,  its  frightened  blaze  illumining 
the  troubled  face  of  Margaret  Grant. 
The  girl's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  dying 
coals,  her  chin  in  her  hand,  the  brown- 
gold  of  her  wonderful  hair  gold-red  in 
the  firelight.  Now  and  then  she  would 
Hft  her  head  as  if  hstening  for  some  ap- 
proaching footstep.  Miss  Clendenning 
sat  beside  her,  leaning  over  the  hearth  in 
her  favorite  attitude,  her  tiny  feet  resting 
on  the  fender. 

The  years  had  touched  the  little  lady  but 
lightly  since  that  night  when  with  Oliver 
she  sat  in  this  same  spot  and  the  boy  had 
poured  out  his  heart  to  her.  She  was  the 
same  dainty,  precise,  lovable  old  maid  that 
she  had  been  in  the  old  days  of  Kennedy 
Square,  when  the  crocuses  bloomed  in  the 
flower-beds  and  its  drawing-rooms  were 
filled  with  the  wit  and  fashion  of  the  day. 
Since  the  night  Richard  had  laid  away 
his  violin  and  brother  had  been  divided 
against  brother,  and  Kennedy  Square  had 
become  the  stamping  ground  of  armed 
men,  she  had  watched  by  the  bedsides  of 
a  thousand  wounded  soldiers,  regardless 
of  which  flag  they  had  battled  under.  The 
service  had  not  withered  her.  Time  had 
simply  stood  still,  forgetting  the  sum  of  its 
years,  while  it  marked  her  with  perennial 
sweetness.  * 

"  I'm  afraid  he's  worse,"  Margaret 
said,  breaking  the  silence  of  the  room,  as 
she  turned  to  Miss  Clendenning,  "  or 
Ollie  would  have  been  here  before  this. 
Dr.  Wallace  was  to  go  to  the  house  at 
eleven,  and  now  it  is  nearly  twelve." 

"The  doctor  may  have  been  detained," 
Miss  Clendenning  answered.  "There  is 
much  sickness  in  town." 

For  a  time  neither  spoke.  Only  the 
low  muttering  of  the  fire  could  be  heard, 
or  the  turning  of  some  restless  coal. 

"Margaret,"  Miss  Clendenning  said  at 
last — it  had  always  been  "  Margaret " 
with  the  little  lady  ever  since  the  day  she 
had  promised  Oliver  to  love  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  ;  and  it  was  still  "Mar- 
garet "  when  the  women  met  for  the  first 
time  in  the  gray  dawn  at  the  station  and 
Miss  Clendenning  herself  helped  lead 
Richard  out  of  the  train — "  you  will  grow 
fonder  of  Mrs.  Horn  after  this,  and  she 
will  learn  to  depend  on  you  as  Richard 
and  Oliver  have  done." 
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"  I  hope  she  will,"  the  young  woman 
answered,  without  moving.  "  It  breaks 
my  heart  to  see  her  suffer  as  she  does.  I 
see  my  own  mother  in  her  so  often.  She 
is  different  in  many  ways,  but  she  is  the 
same  underneath — so  gentle  and  so  kind, 
and  she  is  so  big  and  broad-minded  to(x 
I  am  ashamed  to  think  of  all  the  bitter 
feelings  1  used  to  have  in  my  heart  toward 
her." 

She  stopped  abruptly,  her  hands  tightly 
folded  in  her  lap,  her  shoulders  straight- 
ened. Margaret's  confessions  were  al- 
ways made  in  this  determined  way,  head 
thrown  back  like  a  soldier's,  as  though  a 
new  resolve  had  been  born  even  while  an 
old  sin  was  being  confessed. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Miss  Clendenning.  "  I 
understand.  You  mean  that  you  did  not 
know  her." 

"  No  ;  but  I  thought  her  narrow  and 
proud,  and  that  she  disHked  me  for  influ- 
encing Oliver  in  his  art,  and  that  she 
wanted  to  keep  him  from  me  and  from  my 
ideals.    Oh,  I've  been  very,  very  wicked  ! " 

"  Not  wicked,  my  dear — only  human. 
You  are  not  the  first  woman  who  did  not 
want  to  divide  a  love  with  a  mother." 

"  But  it  wasn't  exactly  that,  dear  Cousin 
Lavinia.  I  had  never  met  anyone  who 
obeyed  his  mother  as  OUie  did,  and — and 
— I  almost  hated  her  for  being  his  guide 
and  counsel  when — oh,  not  because  she 
did  not  love  him  too,  just  as  I  did— but 
because  I  thought  that  I  could  really  help 
him  most — because  I  believed  in  his  talent 
and  she  did  not,  and  because  I  knew  all  the 
time  that  she  was  ruining  him,  keeping  him 
back,  spoihng  his  career,  and " 

Again  she  stopped  and  straightened 
herself,  her  beautiful  head  held  higher. 
Those  who  knew  Margaret  well  would 
have  known  that  the  worst  part  of  her 
confession  was  yet  to  come. 

"  I  suppose  I  was  hurt  too,"  she  said, 
slowly  accentuating  each  pause  with  a 
slight  movement  of  the  head.  "That  I 
was  little  enough  and  mean  enough  and 
horrid  enough  for  that.  But  he  was  al- 
ways talking  of  his  mother  as  though  she 
never  did  anything  but  sit  still  in  that  white 
shawl  of  hers,  listening  to  music,  while 
everybody  waited  on  her  and  came  to  her 
for  advice.  And  I  always  thought  that 
she  couldn't  understand  me  nor  any  other 
woman  who  wanted  to  work — and  with 


one's  hands  too,  if  one  cared  to.  When 
Ollie  talked  of  you  all,  and  of  what  you 
did  at  home,  I  couldn't  help  feeling  she 
must  think  that  I  and  all  my  people  be- 
longed to  some  different  race,  and  that 
when  she  saw  me  she  would  judge  me  by 
some  petty  thing  that  disi)leased  her,  the 
cut  of  my  skirt,  or  the  way  I  carried  my 
hands,  or  something  else  equally  trivial, 
and  that  she  would  use  that  kind  of 
thing  against  me  and,  perhaps,  tell  Ollie 
too.  Father  judged  Oliver  in  that  way. 
He  thought  that  OUie's  joyousness  and  his 
courtesy,  even  his  way  of  taking  off  his  hat, 
and  holding  it  in  his  two  hands  for  a  mo- 
ment— you've  seen  him  do  it  a  hundred 
times — was  only  a  proof  of  his  Southern 
shiftlessness — caring  more  for  manners 
than  for  work.  Mother  didn't ;  she  un- 
derstood OUie  better,  and  so  did  John, 
but  father  never  could.  That's  why  I 
wouldn't  come  when  you  asked  me.  You 
wouldn't  have  judged  me,  I  know,  but  I 
thought  that  she  would.  And  now — -oh, 
I'm  so  sorry  I  could  cry." 

"  It  was  only  another  of  the  mistakes 
and  misunderstandings  that  divided  us  all 
at  that  time,  my  dear,"  Miss  Clendenning 
answered.  "  This  dreadful  war  could  have 
been  averted,  if  people  had  only  come  to- 
gether and  understood  each  other.  I  did 
not  think  so  then,  but  I  do  now." 

"  And  you  don't  think  me  wicked, 
Cousin  Lavinia  ?  "  Margaret  asked  with  a 
sudden  relaxation  of  her  figure  and  some- 
thing infinitely  childlike  and  appealing  in 
her  tone.  "  You  really  don't  think  me 
wicked,  do  you?  " 

"  Not  wicked,  dear;  only  human,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago.  Yet  you  have  been 
stronger  than  I.  You  have  held  on  and 
won  ;   I  let  go  and  lost." 

Margaret  bent  forward  and  laid  her  fin- 
ger on  Miss  Clendenning's  knee. 

"Lost  what.  Cousin  Lavinia?"  she 
asked,  in  surprise. 

"  My  lover." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  When  I  was  just  your  age." 

"  Did  he  die  ? "  asked  Margaret  in 
awed  tones,  overcome  all  at  once  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  hour  and  a  strange  new 
note  in  Miss  Lavinia's  voice. 

"  No,  he  married  someone  else." 

"  He  never — never  loved  you,  then." 
There  was  a  positiveness  now  in  her  into- 
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nations.     Her  strong  nature  was  asserting 
itself. 

"  Yes,  he  did,  with  all  his  heart.  His 
mother  came  between  us." 

Again  silence  fell  on  the  room.  Mar- 
garet would  not  look  at  Miss  Clenden- 
ning.  The  little  old  maid  had  suddenly 
opened  the  windows  of  her  heart,  but 
whether  to  let  a  long-caged  sorrow  out  or 
some  friendly  sympathy  in,  she  could  not 
tell. 

"  May  I  know  about  it  ?  "  There  was 
a  .softer  cadence  now  in  tlie  girl's  voice. 

"  It  would  only  make  you  unhappy, 
dear.  It  was  all  over  forty  years  or  more 
ago.  Sallie,  when  she  saw  you,  put  her 
arms  about  you.  You  had  only  to  come 
together.  The  oftener  she  sees  you,  the 
more  she  will  love  you.  My  lover's 
mother  shut  the  door  in  my  face." 

"  In  your  face  !     Why  ?  " 

Margaret  moved  closer  to  Miss  Clen- 
denning,  stirred  by  a  sudden  impulse,  as 
if  she  could  even  now  protect  her  from 
one  who  had  hurt  her. 

Miss  Lavinia  bent  forward  and  picked 
up  the  brass  tongs  that  lay  on  the  fender 
at  her  feet.  She  saw  Margaret's  gesture, 
but  she  did  not  turn  her  head.  Her  eyes 
were  still  watching  the  smouldering  em- 
bers. 

"  For  no  reason,  dear,  that  you  or  any 
other  Northern  woman  could  understand. 
An  old  family  quarrel  that  began  before  I 
was  born.  You  have  no  such  things  up 
your  way." 

Margaret's  cheeks  flushed  and  a  de- 
termined look  came  into  her  face. 

"  The  coward  !  I  would  not  have  cared 
what  his  mother  or  anybody  else  did,  or 
how  they  quarrelled.  If  I  loved  you  I 
would  have  married  you  in  spite  of  every- 
thing." 

"And  so  would  he."  She  was  bal- 
ancing the  tongs  in  her  hand  now,  her 
eyes  still  on  the  fire.  She  had  not  looked 
at  Margaret  once. 

"  What  happened  then  ?  " 

Miss  Clendenning  leaned  forward, 
spread  the  tongs  in  her  litde  hands,  lifted 
an  ember  and  tucked  it  closer  to  its  neigh- 
bor. The  chaiTeci  mass  crumbled  at  the 
touch  and  fell  into  a  heaj)  of  broken  coals. 

"  I  am  a  Clendenning,  my  dear  ;  that  is 
all,"  she  answered,  slowly. 

Margaret  stared  at  her  with  wide-open 


eyes.  That  a  life  should  be  wrecked  for 
a  mere  question  of  family  pride  was  some- 
thing her  mind  could  not  fathom. 

"  Have  you  regretted  it  since,  Cousin 
Lavinia  ?  "  she  asked,  calmly.  She  want- 
ed to  follow  it  out  now  to  the  end. 

Miss  Clendenning  heaped  the  broken 
coals  closer  together,  laid  the  tongs  back 
in  their  place  on  the  fender,  and,  turning 
to  Margaret,  said,  with  a  deep  indrawn 
sigh: 

"  Don't  ask  me,  my  dear.  I  never 
dare  ask  myself,  but  do  you  keep  your 
hand  close  in  Oliver's.  Remember,  dear, 
close — close  !  Then  you  will  never  know 
the  bitterness  of  a  lonely  life." 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  bent  down,  and, 
taking  Margaret's  cheeks  between  her 
palms,  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 

Margaret  put  her  arms  about  the  little 
lady,  and  was  about  to  draw  her  nearer, 
when  the  front  door  opened  and  a  step 
was  heard  in  the  hall.  Miss  Lavinia 
raised  herself  erect,  listening  to  the  sound. 

"  Hark  !  "  she  cried,  "  there's  the  dear 
fellow,  now  "  —  and  she  advanced  to 
meet  him,  her  gentle  countenance  once 
more  serene. 

OHver's  face  as  he  entered  the  room 
told  the  story. 

"Not  w^orse  ?  "  Margaret  exclaimed, 
starting  from  her  chair. 

"  Yes — much  worse.  I  have  just  sent 
word  to  Uncle  Nat" — and  he  kissed 
them  both.  "  Put  on  your  things  at  once. 
The  doctor  is  anxious." 

Miss  Lavinia  caught  up  her  cloak, 
handed  Margaret  her  shawl,  and  the  three 
hurried  out  the  front-door  and  along  the 
Square,  passing  the  Pancoast  house,  now 
turned  into  offices,  its  doors  and  windows 
covered  with  signs,  and  the  Clayton 
Mansion,  surmounted  by  a  flag-pole  and 
still  used  by  the  Government.  Entering 
the  park,  they  crossed  the  site  of  the  once 
lovely  flower-beds,  now  trampled  flat — as 
was  everything  else  in  the  grounds — and 
so  on  to  the  marble  steps  of  the  Horn 
Mansion. 

Mrs.  Horn  met  them  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  She  put  her  arms  silently  about 
Margaret,  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  led  her 
into  Richard's  room.  Oliver  and  Miss 
Clendenning  stood  at  the  door. 

The  master  lay  under  the  canopy  of  the 
four-])ost   bedstead,   his  eyes   closed,  the 
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soft  white  hair  lost  in  tlie  pillows,  the  pale 
face  tinged  with  the  glow  of  the  night 
lamp.  Dr.  AVallace  was  standing  by  the 
bed  watching  the  labored  breathing  of  the 
prostrate  man.  Old  Hannah  sat  on  the 
floor  at  Richard's  feet.  She  was  rocking 
to  and  fro,  making  no  sign,  crooning  in- 
audibly  to  herself,  listening  to  every 
sound. 

Margaret  sank  to  her  knees  and  laid 
her  cheek  on  the  coverlet.  She  wanted  to 
touch  something  that  was  close  to  him. 

The  head  of  the  sick  man  turned  un- 
easily. The  doctor  bent  noiselessly  down, 
put  his  ears  close  to  the  patient's  breast, 
touched  his  pulse  with  his  fingers,  and 
laid  his  hand  on  his  forehead. 

"  Better  send  for  some  hot  water,"  he 
whimpered  to  Mrs.  Horn  when  he  had  re- 
gained her  side.  Margaret  overheard,  and 
started  to  rise  from  her  knees,  but  Mrs. 
Horn  waved  her  back.  ''  Hannah  will 
get  it,"  she  said,  and  stooped  close  to  the 
old  woman  to  give  the  order.  There  was 
a  restrained  calmness  in  her  manner  that 
sent  a  shiver  through  Margaret.  She  re- 
membered just  such  an  e.x'pression  on  her 
mother's  face  when  her  own  father  lay 
dying. 

The  old  servant  lifted  herself  slowly, 
and  with  bent  head  and  crouching  body 
crept  out  of  the  room  without  turning  her 
face  toward  her  master.  The  superstition 
of  the  negroes  about  the  eyes  of  a  dying 
man  kept  hers  close  to  the  floor — she  did 
not  want  Richard  to  look  at  her. 

Dr.  Wallace  detected  the  movement — 
he  knew  its  cause — and  passed  out  of  the 
sick  chamber  to  where  Oliver  stood  with 
Miss  Clendeiining. 

"  Better  go  down,  Oliver,  and  see  that 
the  hot  water  is  sent  up  right  away,"  he 
said.  "  Poor  old  Hannah  seems  to  have 
lost  her  head." 

"  Has  there  been  rtny  further  change. 
Doctor?  "  Oliver  askeil,  as  he  started  for 
the  stairs. 

"  No,  not  since  you  went.  He  is  hold- 
ing his  own.  His  hands  feel  cold,  that  is 
all."  To  Miss  Lavinia  he  said:  "  It  is 
only  a  question  of  hours,"  and  went  back 
into  the  room. 

Oliver  hurried  after  Hannah.  He  in- 
tended to  send  Malachi  up  with  the  hot 
water  and  then  persuade  the  old  woman 
to  go  to  bed.  AVhen  he  reached  the  lower 


hall  it  was  empty;  so  were  the  parlors  and 
the  dining-room.  At  the  kitchen-door  he 
met  Hannah.  She  had  filled  the  pitcher 
and  had  turned  to  carry  it  upstairs.  Oli- 
ver stopped  her. 

'•  Where  is  Malachi,  aunty?  " 

Hannah  pointed  through  the  open  door 
to  Richard's  little  shop  in  the  back  yard 
and  hurried  on.  Oliver  walked  quickly 
through  the  damp,  brick-paved  yard,  now 
filled  with  the  sombre  shadows  of  the 
night,  and  pushed  open  the  green  door. 
The  place  was  dark  except  for  a  slant  of 
moonlight  which  had  struggled  through 
the  window-pane  and  was  illumining  the 
motor  where  it  rested  in  its  customary 
place  under  the  sash. 

"  Malachi,  are  you  here?  " 

A  sob  was  the  only  answer. 

Oliver  stepped  inside.  The  old  man 
was  on  his  knees,  his  head  and  arms  ly- 
ing flat  on  Richard's  work-bench.  Oliver 
bent  down  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  old 
servant's  head. 

"  Mally  !  " 

"  I  hear  ye,  Marse  Ollie,  an'  I  hearn 
Hannah.  I  tell  you  same  as  I  tol'  her — 
ain't  no  use  fetchin'  no  water  ;  ain't  no 
use  no  mo'  for  no  doctor,  ain't  no  use, 
ain't  no  use.  I  ain't  never  goin'  to  say 
no  mo'  to  him,  '  Chairs  all  ready,  Marse 
Richard.'  I  ain't  never  goin'  to  wait  on 
him  no  mo'.  Come  close  to  me,  Marse 
Ollie  ;  git  down  an'  let  me  tell  ye,  son." 

He  had  lifted  his  head  now,  and  was 
looking  up  into  Oliver's  eyes,  the  tears 
streaming  down  his  face. 

"  He  freed  me  ;  he  gimme  a  home. 
He  ain't  nebcr  done  nothin'  but  love  me 
an'  take  care  o'  me.  When  I  bin  sick  he 
come  in  an'  he  set  by  me.  '  You  got  a 
fever,  I  think,  Malachi,'  he  say.  '  Co  to 
bed  dis  minute.  Cold,  is  you?  Ciit  dat 
blanket  out'n  my  room  an'  put  it  on  yo' 
bed.  Don't  let  me  hab  to  tell  ye  dat 
agin,  Malachi.'  '  Marse  Richard.'  I'd 
say  to  him,  '  I  ain't  got  no  coat  fit  to 
wear.'  Dat  was  in  de  ol' days,  when  you 
warii't  nuffin  but  a  chile,  Marse  Ollie. 
'  Who  says  so,  Malachi,'  he  say.  '  I  say 
so,  Marse  Richard.'  '  Lemme  see,'  he'd 
say.  '  Dat's  so,  dat  ain't  fit  fer  nobody  to 
wear.  Co  upstairs  to  my  closet,  Malachi, 
an'  git  dat  coat  I  was  a-wearin'  yisterday. 
I  reckon  I  kin  git  on  widout  it." 

Malachi  had  his  head  in  his  hands  now, 
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his  body  swaying  from  side  to  side.  Oli- 
ver stood  silent. 

"  When  he  come  home  de  udder  day 
an'  I  lif  him  in  de  bed,  he  say,  '  Don't 
you  strain  yo'se'f,  Malachi.  'Member, 
you  ain't  spry  as  you  was.'  Oh,  Gawd  ! 
Oh,  Gawd !  What's  Malachi  gwine  to  do  ?  " 

Oliver  sat  down  beside  him.  There 
was  nothing  to  say  ;  no  comfort  he  could 
give  him.  The  old  servant's  grief  was 
only  his  own. 

"  Ebery  night,  Marse  Ollie,  sence  he 
been  sick,  I  git  so  lonesome  dat  I  wait 
till  de  house  git  still  an'  den  I  git  out'n 
de  bed  and  crope  down-stairs  an'  listen 
at  de  bedroom  door.  Uen  I  hear  de 
mistis  say  :  '  In  pain,  dear?  '  and  he  say, 
'  No,  SaUie.'  An'  den  I  crope  up  agin 
an'  go  to  bed  kind  o'  comforted.  I  was 
down  agin  las'  night — mos'  mawnin'— a- 
listenin',  an'  de  mistis  say  :  '  Kin  I  do 
sumpin'  to  ease  de  pain,  dear?'  an'  he 
don't  answer,  only  groan,  and  den  I  hear 
de  bed  creak,  an'  dat  short  brcf  come. 
Dat's  the  sign  !  I  knows  it.  In  de 
mawnin'  he'll  be  gone.  Can't  fool  Mal- 
achi ;  I  knows  de  signs." 

A  gentle  tap  at  the  front  door  on  the 
street  sounded  through  the  stillness.  Oli- 
ver had  left  all  the  intervening  doors  be- 
tween the  dining-room  and  the  shop  open 
in  his  search  for  Malachi. 

The  old  servant,  with  the  lifelong  habit 
upon  him,  started  up  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons. 

"  No,  Mally,  stay  here,"  said  Oliver. 
"  I'll  go.  Some  neighbor,  perhaps,  want- 
ing to  know  how  father  is." 

Oliver  walked  rapidly  through  the  yard, 
tiptoed  through  the  hall,  and  carefully 
turned  the  knob. 

Amos  Cobb  stepped  in. 

"  I  saw  the  light,  Oliver,"  he  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  and  I  knew  you  were  up.  I 
have  an  important  telegram  from  New 
York  in  answer  to  one  I  sent  this  morn- 
ing from  my  office  here.  Would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  me  to  sec  your  father?  I  know  it 
is  very  late,  but  the  matter  is  most  urgent." 

"  I'm  afraid  not,  Mr.  Cobb.  He  is 
very  low." 

"Not  serious?"  Amos  exclaimed,  in 
alarm. 

"  Doctor  Wallace  thinks  it  is." 

"  You  don't  tell  me  so  !  I  had  no  idea 
he  was  so  ill  !  " 


"  Nor  did  we,  sir  ;  a  change  for  the 
worse  set  in  this  evening." 

Amos  leaned  back  against  the  wall,  his 
hat  in  his  hand.  The  light  from  the  eight- 
sided  hall  lamp  fell  on  his  thick-set  shoul- 
ders and  scjuare,  determined,  honest  face. 
The  keen-eyed,  blunt  Vermonter  had 
learned  to  believe  in  Richard  Horn  and 
in  his  genius,  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  his  distress  at  the  news  was  sincere 
and  heartfelt. 

''Could  I  attend  to  it,  Mr.  Cobb?" 
asked  Oliver. 

"  Perhaps  so.  I've  got  those  fellows 
now  where  the  hair  is  short,  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  make  'em  pay  for  it." 

"What  is  it  about?  " 

Amos  Cobb  took  a  double  telegram 
from  his  pocket.  It  was  closely  written 
and  contained  a  long  message. 

"  It's  about  your  father's  patents.  This 
telegram  is  from  the  attorneys  of  the 
Gorton " 

Oliver  laid  his  fingers  on  the  open  tele- 
gram in  Cobb's  hand,  and  said,  in  a  posi- 
tive tone  : 

"  He  will  not  rob  this  man  of  his  rights, 
Mr.  Cobb." 

"  It's  not  that  !  It  is  the  other  way. 
The  attorneys  of  the  Gorton  Company 
refuse  to  rob  your  father  of  Jus  rights. 
Further,  the  bankers  will  not  endorse  the 
Gorton  stock  until  your  father's  pat- 
ent— I  think  it  is  No.  18,131  " — and  he 
examined  the  telegram  closely  —  "yes, 
August  13,  1856,  18,131 — is  out  of  the 
way.  They  are  prepared  to  pay  a  large 
price  for  it  at  once,  and  have  asked  me  to 
see  your  father  and  arrange  it  on  the  best 
terms  I  can.  The  offer  is  most  liberal.  I 
don't  feel  like  risking  an  hour's  delay;  that's 
whv  I'm  here  so  late.  What  had  I  better 
do?  " 

Oliver  caught  Mr.  Cobb's  hand  in  his 
and  a  flash  of  exultant  joy  passed  over 
his  face.  For  a  moment  Margaret's  eyes 
looked  into  his  and  then  his  mother's  ;  he 
knew  what  it  meant  to  them  all.  Then 
the  wasted  figure  of  his  father  rose  in  his 
mind,  and  his  tears  blinded  him. 

Amos  stood  watching  him,  trying  to 
read  his  thoughts.  He  saw  the  tears  glis- 
tening on  Oliver's  lashes,  but  he  misun- 
derstood the  cause.  Only  the  practical 
side  of  the  situation  appealed  to  the  Ver- 
monter at  the  moment.  These  New  York 
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men  had  cast  discredit  on  his  endorse- 
ment of  Richard's  priority  in  the  inven- 
tion and  had  tried  to  ignore  them  both. 
Now  he  held  them  tight  in  his  grasp.  Horn 
was  a  rich  man. 

"  I'll  be  very  quiet,  Oliver,"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  half-pleading  tone,  "  and  will 
make  it  as  short  as  I  can.  Just  let  me  go 
up.  It  can't  hurt  him — "  and  he  laid  his 
hand  on  Oliver's  shoulder  with  a  tender- 
ness that  surprised  him.  "  I  would  never 
forgive  myself  if  he  should  pass  away 
without  learning  of  his  success.  He's 
worked  so  hard." 

Before  Oliver  could  reply  another  low 
tap  was  heard  at  the  door.  Cobb  turned 
the  knob  gently  and  Nathan  stepped  in- 
side the  hall.  The  old  man  had  gone 
home  and  to  bed,  tired  out  with  his  cease- 
less watching  by  Richard's  bedside,  and 
was  only  half  dressed. 

"  Still  with  us?"  he  asked  in  trembling 
tones,  his  eyes  searching  Oliver's  face. 
"  Oh,  thank  God  !  Thank  God  :  I'll  go 
up  at  once  " —  and  he  passed  on  toward 
the  stairway.     Amos  and  Oliver  followed. 

As  Nathan's  foot  touched  the  first  step 
Doctor  Wallace's  voice  sounded  over  the 
bannisters. 

"  Oliver  !  Malachi  !  Both  of  you  — 
quick  !  " 

The  three  bounded  noiselessly  up-stairs 
and  entered  the  room.  Richard  lay  high 
up  on  the  pillows,  the  face  in  shadow, 
his  eyes  closed.  Margaret  was  still  on 
her  knees,  her  head  on  the  coverlet.  Mrs. 
Horn  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed, 
the  same  calm,  fixed  expression  on  herface, 
as  if  she  was  trying  to  read  the  unknow- 
able. Dr.  Wallace  sat  on  a  chair  beside 
his  patient,  his  fingers  on  Richard's  pulse. 

"  is  he  gone  ?  "  asked  Oliver,  stepping 
quickly  to  his  father's  side,  his  voice  chok- 
ing. 

Dr.  Wallace  shook  his  head. 

Amos  Cobb  drew  near,  and  whispered  in 
the  doctor's  ear.  The  old  physician  lis- 
tened quietly,  and  nodded  in  assent.  Then 
he  leaned  over  his  patient. 

"  Mr.  Cobb  has  some  good  news  for 
you,  Richard,"  he  said,  calmly.  "  The 
bankers  have  recognized  your  patents,  and 
are  ready  to  pay  the  money " 

The  dying  man's  eyes  opened  slowly. 

.^mos  stepped  in  front  of  the  doctor, 
and  bent  down  close  to  the  bed. 
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"  It's  all  right,  Horn — all  right !  They 
can't  get  along  without  your  first  patent. 
Here's  the  telegram."  He  spoke  with  an 
encouraging  cheeriness  in  his  voice,  as  one 
wf)ul(l  in  helping  a  child  across  a  danger- 
ous place. 

The  brow  of  the  dying  man  suddenly 
cleared  ;  the  eyes  burned  with  their  old 
steadiness,  then  the  lips  parted. 

"Read  it."  The  words  were  barely 
audible. 

Cobb  held  the  paper  so  the  dim  light 
should  fall  upon  it  and  read  the  contents 
slowly,  emphasizing  each  word, 

"  Raise  me  up." 

The  voice  seemed  to  come  from  his 
throat,  as  if  his  lungs  were  closed.  Oli- 
ver started  forward,  but  Cobb,  being  nearer, 
slipped  his  arm  under  the  wasted  figure, 
and  with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  lifted 
him  carefully,  tucking  the  pillows  in  be- 
hind the  thin  shoulders  for  better  support. 
Oliver  sank  softly  to  his  knees  beside 
Margaret. 

Again  the  thin  lips  parted. 

"  Read  it  once  more."  The  ^•oice  came 
stronger  now. 

Amos  held  the  paper  to  the  light,  and 
the  words  of  the  telegram,  like  the  low  tick 
of  a  clock,  again  sounded  through  the 
hushed  room. 

For  a  brief  instant  the  inventor's  eyes 
sought  each  face  in  turn.  As  his  gaze 
rested  on  Margaret  and  Oliver,  he  moved 
his  thin  white  hand  slowly  along  the  cover- 
let, and  laid  it  first  on  Oliver's  and  next  o)i 
Margaret's  head.  Then,  with  a  triumph- 
ant look  lighting  his  face,  he  lifted  his 
arms  toward  his  wife. 

"  Sallie  !  "  he  called,  and  fell  back  on 
his  pillow,  lifeless. 


CHAPTER   XXV 

THE    LIGHT    OF    A    NEW    DAY 

(HE  crocuses  are  a-bloom 
once  more.  The  lilac 
buds  are  bursting  with  the 
joy  of  the  new  spring.  A 
veil  of  silver-gray  floats 
over  Moose  Hillock.  The 
idle  brook,  hke  a  truant  boy,  dances  in  the 
sunshine,  singing  to  itself  as  it  leaps  from 
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All  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  l)ig 
studio  on  the  side  looking  down  the  \-alley 
are  open  to  the  morning  air.  I'hrougli 
one  of  these  Margaret  has  just  entered, 
her  arms  full  of  apple-blossoms.  One 
spray  she  places  in  a  slender  blue  jar,  the 
delicate  blush  of  the  buds  and  the  pale 
green  of  the  leaves  harmonizing  with  the 
gold-brown  of  her  marvellous  hair  as 
she  buries  her  face  among  them.  All 
about  the  spacious  room  are  big  easels, 
half-finished  portraits,  rich  draperies,  wide 
divans,  old  brass,  and  rare  porcelain. 

In  an  easy  chair,  close  to  the  window, 
with-the  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  around 
her,  sits  a  gray-haired,  sweet-faced  old 
lady  with  a  gossamer  .shawl  about  her 
shoulders.  She  is  Avatching  Margaret  as 
she  moves  about  the  room,  her  eyes  brim- 
ming with  tenderness  and  pride.  Now 
and  then  she  loolcs  toward  a  door  leading 
into  the  bed-room  beyond,  as  if  expecting 
someone. 

Oliver  stands,  before  his  easel,  his  pal- 
ette and   brushes  in  his  hand.       He  is 


studying  the  effect  of  a  pat  of  color  he 
has  just  laid  on  the  portrait  of  a  young 
girl  in  a  rich  gown — the  fourth  full-length 
he  has  painted  this  year — the  most  impor- 
tant being  the  one  of  his  father  ordered  by 
the  Historical  Society  of  Kennedy  Square, 
and  painted  from  Margaret's  sh.etches. 

Malachi — the  old  man  is  verj-  feeble — 
moves  slowly  around  a  square  table  cov- 
ered with  a  snow-white  cloth,  with  seats 
set  for  four — one  a  high  chair  with  little 
arms.  Jn  Malachi's  hands  are  a  heap  of 
cups  and  saucers — the  same  spode  cups 
and  saucers  he  looked  after  so  carefully 
in  the  old  house  at  home.  These  he 
places  near  the  smoking  coflfee-urn. 

Suddenly  a  merry  roguish  laugh  is  heard, 
and  a  little  fellow  with  gold-brown  hair 
and  big  blue  eyes  peers  in  through  tlie 
slowly  opening  door. 

The  old  servant  stops,  and  his  withered 
face  breaks  into  a  smile. 

"  Is  dat  you,  honey  ?  "  he  cries,  with  a 
laugh.  "  Come  along,  son.  Yo'  cha'r's 
all  ready,  Marse  Richard." 


THE    END. 


CHIEFTAIN 

A   STORY    OF   THE    HEAVY    DRAUGHT    SERVICE 
By  Sewell  Ford 

Illustrations  bv  Frederic  Dork  STi.ELE 


[E  was  a  three-quarter  blood 
Norman,  was  Chieftain. 
You  would  have  known 
that  by  his  deep,  powerful 
chest,  his  chunky  neck, 
his  substantial,  shaggy-fet- 
locked  legs.  He  had  a  family  tree,  regis- 
tered sires,  you  know,  and,  had  he  wished, 
could  have  read  you  a  pedigree  reaching 
back  to  Sir  Navarre  (6893). 

Despite  all  this.  Chieftain  was  guilty  of 
no  undue  pride.  Eight  years  in  the  truck- 
ing business  takes  out  of  one  all  such  non- 
sense. True,  as  a  three-year-old  he  had 
given  himself  some  airs.  There  was  small 
wonder  in  that.  He  had  been  the  boast 
of    Keokuk    County   for   a  whole    year. 


"  We'll  show  'em  what  we  can  do  in  In- 
diana," the  stockmaster  had  said  as  Chief- 
tain, his  silver-white  tail  carefully  done  up 
in  red  flannel,  was  led  aboard  the  cars  for 
shipment  east. 

They  are  not  unused  to  ton-weight 
horses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bull's 
Head,  where  the  great  sales-stables  are. 
Still,  when  Chieftain  was  brought  out,  his 
fine  dappled  coat  shining  like  frosted  steel 
in  the  sunlight,  and  his  splendid  tail, 
which  had  been  done  up  in  straw  crimps 
over  night,  rippling  and  waving  behind 
him,  there  was  a  great  craning  of  necks 
among  the  buyers  of  heavy  draughts. 

••  Gentlemen,"  the  red-faced  auctioneer 
had  shouted,  "  here's  a   buster ;  one  of 
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the  kind  you  read  about,  wide  as  a  wagon, 
with  a  leg  on  each  corner.  There's  a  ton 
of  him,  a  whole  ton.  Who'll  start  him  at 
300?  Why,  he's  as  good  as  money  in  the 
bank." 

That  had  been  Chieftain's  introduction 
to  the  metropolis.  But  the  triple-hitch  is 
a  great  leveller.  In  single  harness,  even 
though  one  does  pull  a  load,  there  is 
chance  for  individuality.  One  may  toss 
one's  head  ;  aye,  prance  a  bit  on  a  nip- 
ping morning.  But  get  between  the  poles 
of  a  breast-team,  with  a  horse  on  either 
side,  and  a  twelve-ton  load  at  the  trace- 
ends,  and — well,  one  soon  forgets  such 
vanities  as  pride  of  champion  sires,  and 
one  learns  not  to  prance. 

In  his  eight  years  as  inside  horse  of 
breast-team  No.  47,  Chieftain  had  forgot- 
ten much  about  pedigree,  but  he  had 
learned  many  other  things.  He  had  come 
to  know  the  precise  moment  when,  in 
easing  a  heavy  load  down  an  incline,  it 
was  safe  to  slacken  away  on  the  breech- 
ing and  trot  gently.  He  could  tell,  merely 
by  glancing  at  a  rise  in  the  roadway, 
whether  a  slow,  steady  pull  was  needed,  or 
if  the  time  had  come  to  stick  in  his  toe-calks 
and  throw  all  of  his  2,000  pounds  on  the 
collar.  He  had  learned  not  to  fret  himself 
into  a  lather  about  strange  noises,  and  not 
to  be  over-particular  as  to  the  kind  of 
company  in  which  he  found  himself  work- 
ing. Even  though  hitched  up  with  a 
vicious  Missouri  Modoc  on  one  side  and 
a  raw,  half  collar-broken  Kanuck  on  the 
other,  he  would  do  his  best  to  steady  them 
down  to  the  work.  He  had  learned  to 
stop  at  crossings  when  a  six-foot  Broad- 
way squad  officer  held  up  one  finger,  and 
to  give  way  for  no  one  else.  He  knew  by 
heart  all  the  road  rules  of  the  crowded 
way,  and  he  stood  for  his  rights. 

So,  in  stress  of  storm  or  quivering  sum- 
mer heat,  did  Chieftain  toil  between  the 
poles,  hauling  the  piled-up  truck,  year  in 
and  year  out,  up  and  down  and  across  the 
city  streets.  And  in  time  he  had  forgot- 
ten his  Norman  blood,  had  forgotten  that 
he  was  the  great-grandson  of  Sir  Navarre. 

Some  things  there  were,  however,  which 
Chieftain  could  not  wholly  forget.  These 
memories  were  not  exactly  clear,  but, 
vague  as  they  were,  they  stuck.  They  had 
to  do  with  fields  of  new  grass,  with  the 
elastic  feel  of  dew-moistened   turf  under 


one's  hoofs,  with  the  enticing  smell  of 
sweet  clover  in  one's  nostrils,  the  sound 
of  gently  moving  leaves  in  one's  ears,  and 
the  sense  that  before,  as  well  as  behind, 
were  long  hours  of  delicious  leisure. 

It  was  only  in  the  afternoons  that  these 
memories  troubled  Chieftain.  In  the  morn- 
ing one  feels  fresh  and  strong  and  con- 
tented, and,  when  one  has  time  for  any 
thought  at  all,  there  are  comforting  reflec- 
tions that  in  the  nose-bags,  swung  under 
the  truck-seat,  are  eight  quarts  of  good 
oats,  and  that  noon  must  come  some  time 
or  other. 

But  along  about  three  o'clock  of  a  July 
day,  with  stabling  time  too  far  away  to  be 
thought  of,  when  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  stand  patiently  in  the  glare  of  the 
sun-baked  freight-yard,  while  Tim  and  his 
helper  loaded  on  case  after  case  and  bar- 
rel after  barrel,  then  it  was  that  Chieftain 
could  not  help  thinking  about  the  fields 
of  new  grass,  and  other  things  connected 
with  his  colt  days. 

Sometimes,  when  he  was  plodding  dog- 
gedly over  the  hard  paverr.ents,  with  every 
hoof-fall  jarring  tired  niuzcles,  he  would 
think  how  nice  it  would  be,  just  for  a  week 
or  so,  to  tread  again  that  yielding  turf  he 
had  known  such  a  long,  long  time  ago. 
Then,  perhaps,  he  would  slacken  just  a  bit 
on  the  traces,  and  Tim  would  give  that 
queer,  shrill  chirrup  of  his,  adding,  sympa- 
thetically :  "  Come,  me  bye,  come  ahn  ! " 
Then  Chieftain  would  tighten  the  traces 
in  an  instant,  giving  his  whole  attention  to 
the  business  of  keeping  them  taut  and  of 
placing  each  iron-shod  hoof  just  where  was 
the  surest  footing. 

In  this  last  you  may  imagine  there  is  no 
knack.  Perhaps  you  think  it  is  done  off- 
hand. AVell,  it  isn't.  Ask  any  experi- 
enced draught-horse  used  to  city  truck- 
ing. He  will  tell  you  that  wet  cobble- 
stones, smoothed  by  much  wear  and 
greased  with  street  sUme,  cannot  be  trav- 
elled heedlessly.  Either  the  heel  or  the 
toe  calks  must  find  a  crevice  somewhere. 
If  they  do  not,  you  are  apt  to  go  on  your 
knees  or  slide  on  your  haunches.  Flat- 
rail  car-tracks  give  you  unexpected  side 
slips.  So  do  the  raised  rims  of  man-hole 
covers.  But  when  it  comes  to  wet  asphalt 
— your  calks  will  not  help  you  there.  It's 
just  a  case  of  nice  balancing  and  trusting 
to  luck. 


Much,  of  course,  depends  on  the  man 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Hnes.  In  this  par- 
ticular Chieftain  was  fortunate,  for  a  bet- 
ter driver  than  Tim  Doyle  did  not  handle 
leather  for  the  company.  Even  "  the 
old  man" — the  stable-boss  —  had  been 
known  to  say  as  much. 

Chieftain  had  taken  a  liking  to  Tim  the 
first  day  they  turned  out  together,  when 
Chieftain  was  new  to  the  city  and  to  truck- 
ing. Driver  Doyle's  fondness  for  Chieftain 
was  of  slower  growth.  In  those  days  there 
were  other  claimants  for  Tim's  affections 
than  his  horses.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Doyle, 
for  instance.  Sometimes  Chieftain  saw 
her  when  Tim  drove  the  truck  anywhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fiat-house  in  which 
he  lived.  She  would  come  out  and  look 
at  the  team,  and  Tim  would  tell  what  fine 
horses  he  had.  There  was  a  young  Tim, 
too,  a  big,  growing  boy,  who  would  now 
and  then  ride  on  the  truck  with  his  father. 

One  day — it  was  during  Chieftain's  fifth 
year  in  the  service — something  had  hap- 
pened to  Mrs.  Doyle.  Tim  had  not  driven 
for  three  days  that  time,  and  when  he  did 
come  back  he  was  a  very  sober  Tim.  He 
told  Chieftain  all  about  it,  because  he  had 
no  one  else  to  tell.  Soon  after  this  young 
Tim,  who  had  grown  up,  went  away  some- 
where, and  from  that  time  on  the  friend- 
ship between  old  Tim  and  Chieftain  be- 
came closer  than  ever.  Tim  spent  more 
and  more  of  his  time  at  the  stable,  until, 
at  the  end,  he  fixed  himself  a  bunk  in  the 
night  watchman's  ofiice  and  made  it  his 
home. 

So,  for  three  years  or  more  Chieftain 
had  always  had  a  good-night  pat  on  the 
flank  from  Tim,  and  in  the  morning,  after 
the  currying  and  rubbing,  they  had  a  lit- 
tle friendly  banter,  in  the  way  of  love- 
slaps  from  Tim  and  good-natured  nosings 
from  Chieftain.  Perhaps  many  of  Tim's 
confidences  were  given  half  in  jest,  and 
perhaps  Chieftain  sometimes  thought  that 
Tim  was  a  bit  slow  in  perception,  but,  all 
in  all,  each  understood  the  other,  even  bet 
ter  than  either  realized. 
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Of  course,  Chieftain  could  not  tell  Tim 
of  all  those  vague  longings  which  had  to 
do  with  new  grass  and  springy  turf,  nor 
could  he  know  that  Tim  had  similar  long- 
ings. These  thoughts  each  kept  to  him- 
self. But  if  Chieftain  was  of  Norman 
blood,  a  horse  whose  noble  sires  had 
ranged  pasture  and  paddock  free  from 
rein  or  trace,  Tim  was  a  Doyle  whose 
father  and  grandfather  had  lived  close  to 
the  good  green  sod,  and  had  done  their 
toil  in  the  open,  with  the  cool  and  calm  of 
the  country  to  soothe  and  revive  them. 

Of  such  delights  as  these  both  Chieftain 
and  Tim  had  tasted  scantily,  hurriedly,  in 
youth  ;  and  for  them,  in  the  lapses  of  the 
daily  grind,  both  yearned,  each  after  his 
own  fashion. 

And,  each  in  his  way,  Tim  and  Chief- 
tain were  philosophers.  As  the  years  had 
come  and  gone,  toil-filled  and  uneventful, 
the  character  of  the  man  had  ripened  and 
mellowed,  the  disposition  of  the  horse  had 
settled  and  sweetened. 

In  his  earlier  days  Tim  had  been  ready 
to  smash  a  wheel  or  lose  one,  to  demand 
right  of  way  with  profane  unction,  and  to 
back  his  word  with  whip,  fist,  or  bale-hook. 
But  he  had  learned  to  yield  an  inch  on 
occasion  and  to  use  the  soft  word. 

Chieftain,  too,  in  his  first  years  between 
the  poles,  had  sometimes  been  impatient 
with  the  untrained  mates  who  from  time 
to  time  joined  the  team.  He  had  taken 
part  in  mane-biting  and  trace-kicking, 
especially  on  days  when  the  loads  were 
heavy  and  the  flies  thick,  conditions  which 
try  the  best  of  horse  tempers.  But  he  had 
steadied  down  into  a  pole-horse  who  could 
set  an  example  that  was  worth  more  than 
all  the  six-foot  lashes  ever  tied  to  a  whip- 
stock. 

It  was  during  the  spring  of  Chieftain's 
eighth  year  with  the  company  that  things 
really  began  to  happen.  First  there  came 
rheumatism  to  Tim.  Trucking  uses  up 
men  as  well  as  horses,  you  know.  While 
it  is  the  hard  work  and  the  heavy  feed- 
ing of  oats  wliich  burn  out  the  animal,  it 
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is  generally  the  exposure  and  the  hard 
drinking  which  do  for  the  men.  Tim, 
however,  was  always  moderate  in  his  use 
of  liquor,  so  he  lasted  longer  than  most 
drivers.  But  at  one-and-forty  the  wear- 
ing of  rain-soaked  clothes  called  for  re- 
prisal. One  wet  May  morning,  after 
vainly  trying  to  hobble  about  the  stable, 
Tim,  with  a  bottle  of  horse  liniment  under 
his  arm,  gave  it  up  and  went  back  to  his 
bunk. 

Team  No.  47  went  out  that  day  with 
a  new  driver,  a  cousin  of  the  stable-boss, 
who  had  never  handled  anything  better 
than  common,  light-weight  express  horses. 
How  Chieftain  did  miss  Tim  those  next  few 
days  !  The  new  man  was  slow  at  loading, 
and,  to  make  up  the  time,  he  cut  short 
their  dinner-hour.  Now  it  is  not  the  wise 
thing  to  hurry  horses  who  have  just  eaten 
eight  quarts  of  oats.  The  team  finished 
the  day  well  blown,  and  in  a  condition 
generally  bad.  Next  day  the  new  man 
let  the  off  horse  stumble,  and  there  was 
a  pair  of  barked  knees  to  be  doctored. 

Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse,  un- 
til on  the  fourth  day  came  the  climax. 
Sludge  acid  is  an  innocent-appearing  liq- 
uid which  sometimes  stands  in  pools  near 
gas-works.  Good  drivers  know  enough 
to  avoid  it.  It  is  bad  for  the  hoofs.  The 
new  man  still  had  many  things  to  learn, 
and  this  happened  to  be  one  of  them.  In 
the  morning  Team  47  was  disabled.  The 
company's  veterinary  looked  at  the  spongy 
hoofs  and  remarked  to  the  stable-boss  : 
"About  three  weeks  on  the  farm  will  fix 
'em  all  right,  I  guess  ;  but  I  should  ad- 
vise you  to  chuck  that  new  driver  out 
of  the  window  ;  he's  too  expensive  for 
us." 

'I'hat  was  how  Chieftain's  yearnings 
happened  to  be  gratified  at  last.  The 
comi)any,  it  seems,  has  a  big  farm,  some- 
where "up  State,"  to  which  disabled 
horses  are  sent  for  rest  and  recuperation. 
Invalided  drivers  must  look  out  for  them- 
selves. You  can  get  a  hundred  truck 
drivers  by  hanging  out  a  sign  :  good 
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draught  horses  are  to  be  had  only  for  a 
price. 

Chieftain  and  Tim  parted  with  mutual 
misgivings.  To  a  younger  horse  the  long 
ride  in  the  partly  open  box-car  might  have 
been  a  novelty,  but  to  Chieftain,  accus- 
tomed to  ferries  and  the  sight  of  all  man- 
ner of  wheeled  things,  it  was  without  new 
sensations. 

At  the  end  of  the  ride — ah,  that  was 
different.  There  were  the  sweet,  fresh 
fields,  the  springy  green  turf,  the  trees — 
all  just  as  he  had  dreamed  a  hundred 
times.  Halterless  and  shoe-freed,  Chief- 
tain pranced  about  the  pasture  for  all  the 
world  like  a  two-year-old.  With  head 
and  tail  up  he  ranged  the  field.  He 
even  tried  a  roll  on  the  grass.  Then, 
when  he  was  tired,  he  wandered  about, 
nibbling  now  and  then  at  a  tempting 
bunch  of  grass,  but  mainly  exulting  in  his 
freedom.  There  were  other  company 
horses  in  the  field,  but  most  of  them 
were  busy  grazing.  Each  was  disabled  in 
some  way.  One  was  half  foundered,  one 
had  a  leg-sprain,  another  swollen  joints  ; 
but  hoof  complaints,  such  as  toe-cracks, 
quarter-cracks,  brittle  feet,  and  the  like, 
were  the  most  frequent  ills.  They  were 
not  a  cheerful  lot,  and  they  were  unso- 
ciable. 

Chieftain  went  ambling  off  by  himself, 
and  in  due  time  made  acquaintance  with 
a  rather  gaunt,  weather-beaten  sorrel  who 
hung  his  head  lonesomely  over  the  fence 
from  an  adjoining  pasture.  He  seemed 
grateful  for  the  notice  taken  of  him  by 
the  big  Norman,  and  soon  they  were  the 
best  of  friends.  For  hours  they  stood 
with  their  muzzles  close  together  or  their 
necks  crossed  in  fraternal  fashion,  swap- 
ping horse  gossip  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind. 

The  sorrel,  it  appeared,  was  farm-bred 
and  farm-reared.  lie  knew  little  or  noth- 
ing of  pavements  and  city  hauling.  All 
his  years  had  been  spent  in  the  country. 
In  spite  of  his  bulging  ribs  and  unkempt 
ct)at  Chieftain  almost  envied  him.     What 
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a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  live  as  the  sorrel 
lived,  to  crop  the  new  grass,  to  feel  the 
turf  under  your  feet,  and  to  drink,  in- 
stead of  the  hard  stuff  one  gets  from  the 
hydrant,  the  soft  sweet  brook  water,  to 
drink  it  standing  fetlock  deep  in  the  hoof- 
soothing  mud  !  But  the  sorrel  was  lack- 
ing in  enthusiasm  for  country  life. 

About  the  fifth  day  of  his  rustication 
the  sharp  edge  of  Chieftain's  apprecia- 
tion became  dulled.  He  discovered  that 
pasture  life  was  wanting  in  variety.    Also 


he  missed  his  oats.  When  one  has  been 
accustomed  to  twenty-four  (|uarts  a  day, 
and  hay  besides,  grass  seems  a  mild  sub- 
stitute. Graze  industriously  as  he  would, 
it  was  hard  to  get  enough.  The  sorrel, 
however,  was  sure  Chieftain  would  get 
used  to  all  that. 

In  time,  of  course,  the  talk  turned  to 
the  pulling  of  heavy  loads.  The  sorrel 
mentioned  the  yanking  of  a  hay-rick, 
laden  with  two  tons  of  clover,  from  the 
far  meadow  lot  to  the  barn.     Two   tons  ! 
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Chieftain  snorted  in  mikl  disdain.  Had 
not  his  team  often  swung  down  Broad- 
way with  sixteen  tons  on  the  truck  ?  To 
be  sure,  narrow  tires  and  soft-going  made 
a  difference. 

The  country  horse  suggested  that  drag- 
ging a  breaking  plough  through  old  sod 
was  strenuous  employment.  Yes,  it  might 
be,  but  had  the  sorrel  ever  tightened  the 
traces  for  a  dash  up  a  ferry  bridgeway 
when  the  tide  was  out  ?  No,  the  sorrel 
had  done  his  hauling  on  land.  He  had 
never  ridden  on  boats.  He  had  heard 
them,  though.  They  were  noisy  things, 
almost  as  noisy  as  an  old  Buckeye  mower 
going  over  a  stony  field. 

Noise  !  Would  the  sorrel  like  to  know 
what  noise  really  was  ?  Then  let  him  be 
hooked  into  a  triple  Boston  backing  hitch 
and  snake  a  truck  down  West  Street,  with 
the  whififle-trees  slatting  in  front  of  him, 
the  spreader-bar  rapping  jig  time  on  the 
poles,  and  the  gongs  of  street-cars  and 
automobiles  and  fire-engines  and  ambu- 
lances all  going  at  once.  Noise  ?  Let 
him  mix  in  a  Canal  Street  jam  or  back  up 
for  a  load  on  a  North  River  pier  ! 

And  as  Chieftain  recalled  these  things 
the  contrast  of  the  pasture's  oppressive 
stillness  to  the  lively  roar  of  the  familiar 
streets  came  home  to  him.  Who  was 
taking  his  place  between  the  poles  of 
Team  47  ?  Had  they  put  one  of  those 
cheeky  Clydes  in  his  old  stall  ?  He 
would  not  care  to  lose  that  stall.  It  was 
the  best  on  the  second  floor.  It  had  a 
window  in  it,  and  Sundays  he  could  see 
everything  that  went  on  in  the  street  be- 
low. He  could  even  look  into  the  front 
rooms  of  the  tenements  across  the  way. 
There  was  a  httle  girl  over  there  who  in- 
terested Chieftain  greatly.  She  was  try- 
ing to  raise  some  sort  of  a  flower  in  a  tin 
can  which  she  kept  on  the  window-ledge. 
She  often  waved  her  hand  at  Chieftain. 

Then  there  was  poor  Tim  1  )oyle.  ( iood 
old  Tim  !  Where  was  another  driver  like 
him?  He  made  you  work,  Tim  did,  but 
he  looked  out  for  you  all  the  time.  Al- 
ways on  the  watch,  was  Tim,  for  galled 
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spots,  chafing  sores,  hoof-pricks,  and 
things  hke  that.  If  he  could  get  them  he 
would  put  on  fresh  collar-pads  every  week. 
And  how  carefully  he  would  cover  you  up 
when  you  were  on  the  forward  end  of  a 
ferryboat  in  stormy  weather.  No  tossing 
the  blanket  over  your  back  from  Tim. 
No,  sir  !  It  was  always  doubled  about 
your  neck  and  chest,  just  where  you  most 
need  protection  when  you're  steaming  hot 
and  the  wind  is  raw.  How  many  drivers 
warmed  the  bits  on  a  cold  morning  or 
rinsed  out  your  mouth  in  hot  weather? 
Who,  but  Tim  could  drive  a  breast  team 
through  a 

But  just  here  Chieftain  heard  a  shrill, 
familiar  whistle,  and  in  a  moment,  with  as 
much  speed  as  his  heavy  build  allowed,  he 
was  making  his  way  across  the  field  to 
where  a  short,  stocky  man  with  a  broad 
grin  cleaving  his  face,  was  climbing  the 
pasture  fence.     It  was  Tim  Doyle  himself. 

Tim,  it  seems,  had  so  bothered  the 
stable-boss  with  questions  about  the  farm, 
its  location,  distance  from  the  city,  and 
general  management  that  at  last  that  auto- 
crat had  said  :  "  See  here,  Doyle,  if  you 
want  to  go  up  there  just  say  so  and  I'll 
send  you  as  car  hostler  with  the  next 
batch.  I'll  give  you  a  note  to  the  farm 
superintendent.  Guess  he'll  let  you  hang 
around  for  a  week  or  so." 

"  I'll  go  up  as  hostler,"  said  Tim,  "but 
you  just  say  in  that  there  note  that  Tim 
Doyle  pays  his  own  way  after  he  gets 
there." 

In  that  way  it  was  settled.  For  some 
four  days  Tim  appeared  to  enjoy  it  great- 
ly. Most  of  his  time  he  spent  sitting  on 
the  pasture-fence,  smoking  his  pipe  and 
watching  the  grazing  horses.  To  Chief- 
tain alone  he  brought  great  bunches  of 
clover. 

About  the  fifth  day  Tim  grew  restive. 
He  had  examined  Chieftain's  hoofs  and 
pronounced  them  well  healed,  but  the 
superintendent  said  that  it  would  be  a 
week  before  he  should  be  ready  to  send 
another  lot  of  horses  back  to  the  city. 

"  How  far  is  it  by  road?"  asked  Tim. 
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"  Oh,  200  miles  or  so,"  said  the  super- 
intendent. 

"  Why  not  let  me  take  Chieftain  down 
that  way?  It'd  be  cheaper'n  shippin'  him, 
an'  do  him  good." 

The  superintendent  only  laughed  and 
said  he  would  ship  Chieftain  with  the 
others,  when  he  was  ready. 

That  evening  Tim  sat  on  the  bench  be- 
fore the  farmhouse  and  smoked  his  pipe 
until  everyone  else  had  gone  to  bed.  The 
moon  had  risen,  big  and   yellow.     In  a 


pond  behind  the  stables  it  seemed  as  if 
10,000  frogs  had  joined  in  one  grand 
chorus.  They  were  singing  their  mating 
song,  if  you  know  what  that  is.  It  is  not 
altogether  a  cheerful  or  harmonious  effort. 
Next  to  the  soughing  of  a  November  wind 
it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dismally  lonesome 
sound  in  nature. 

For  two  hours  Tim  Doyle  smoked  and 
thought  and  listened.  Then  he  knocked 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  decided  that 
he  had  been  long  enough  in  the  country. 
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He  would  walk  to  the  station,  two  miles 
away,  and  take  the  midnight  train  to  the 
city.  As  he  went  down  the  farm  road 
skirting  the  pasture  he  saw  in  the  moon- 
light the  sheds  where  the  horses  went  at 
night  for  shelter.  Moved  by  some  sudden 
whim,  he  stopped  and  whistled.  A  mo- 
ment later  a  big  horse  appeared  from  un- 
der the  shed  and  came  toward  him,  neigh- 
ing gratefully.     It  was  Chieftain. 

"  Well,  Chieftain,  me  bye,  I'll  be  lavin' 
ye  for  a  spell.  But  I'll  have  yer  old  stall 
ready  against  yer  comin'  back.  Good- 
by,  laddie,"  and  with  this  Tim  patted 
Chieftain  on  the  nose  and  started  down 
the  road.  He  had  gone  but  a  few  steps 
when  he  heard  Chieftain  whinny.  Tim 
stopped  irresolutely,  and  then  went  on. 
Again  came  the  call  of  the  horse.  There 
was  no  misunderstanding  its  meaning. 
Tim  walked  back  to  the  fence. 

In  the  morning  the  farm  superintendent 
found  on  the  door-sill  a  roughly  pencilled 
note  wliich  read  : 

"  Hav  goan  bak  to  the  sitty  P  S  chefetun 
warnted  to  goe  so  I  tuk  him.    Tim  Doyle." 

They  were  ten  days  on  the  road,  ten 
delightful  days  of  irresponsible  vagabond- 
ism. Sometimes  Tim  rode  on  Chieftain's 
back  and  sometimes  he  walked  beside 
him.  At  night  they  took  shelter  in  any 
stable  that  was  handy.  Tim  invested  in 
a  bridle  and  saddle  blanket.  Also  lie 
bought  oats  and  hay  for  Chieftain.  The 
big  Norman  followed  his  own  will,  stop- 
ping to  graze  by  the  roadside  whenever 
he  wished.  Together  they  drank  from 
brooks  and  springs.  Between  them  was 
perfect  comradeship.  Each  was  in  holi- 
day mood  and  each  enjoyed  the  outing 
to  the  fullest.  A.s  they  passed  through 
towns  they  attracted  no  little  attention, 
for  outside  of  the  city  2,000-pound  horses 
are  seldom  seen,  and  there  were  many  ad- 
mirers of  Chieftain's  splendid  proportions. 
Tim  had  many  offers  from  shrewd  horse- 
dealers. 

"  Ye  would,  eh?  A  whole  hundred  dol- 
lars !  "  Tim  would   answer  with  hue  sar- 


casm. "  Now,  wouldn't  that  be  too  much, 
don't  ye  think?  My,  my,  what  a  gener- 
ous mon  it  is  !  G'wan,  Chieftain,  er  Mis- 
ter Car-na-gy  here'U  be  after  givin'  us  a 
lib'ry." 

Chieftain,  and  Tim,  too,  for  that  matter, 
were  nearer  actual  freedom  than  ever  be- 
fore. For  years  the  big  Norman  had  used 
his  magnificent  muscles  only  for  straining 
at  the  traces.  He  had  trod  only  the  hard 
pavements.  Now,  he  put  forth  his  glori- 
ous strength  at  leisure,  moving  along  the 
pleasant  country  roads  at  his  own  gait,  and 
being  guided  only  when  a  turning  was 
to  be  made. 

Fine  as  it  all  was,  however,  as  they  drew 
near  to  the  city  both  horse  and  driver  be- 
came eager  to  reach  their  old  quarters. 
Tim  was,  for  he  has  said  so.  As  for 
Chieftain — let  the  stable-boss,  who  knows 
horse-nature  better  than  most  men  know 
themselves,  tell  that  part  of  the  story. 

"  Bigger  lunatics  than  them  two,  Tim 
Doyle  and  old  Chieftain,  I  never  set  eyes 
on,"  he  says.  "I  was  standin'  down  here 
by  the  double  doors  watchin'  some  of  the 
day-teams  unhook  when  I  looks  up  the 
street  on  a  sudden.  An'  there,  tail  an' 
head  up  like  he  was  a  'leven-hundred- 
pound  Kentucky  hunter  'stead  of  heavy- 
weight draught,  comes  that  old  Chieftain, 
a  whinnyin'  like  a  three-year-old.  An' 
on  his  back,  mind  you,  old  Tim  Doyle, 
grinnin'  away  'sif  he  was  Tod  Sloan  fin- 
ishin'  first  at  the  Brooklyn  Handicap. 
Tickled  ?  I  never  see  a  horse  show 
anything  so  plain  in  all  my  life.  He  just 
streakecl  it  up  that  runway  and  into  his 
old  stall  like  he  was  a  prodigal  son  come 
back  from  furren  parts. 

"  Yes,  Tim  he's  out  on  the  truck  with 
his  old  team.  Tim  don't  have  to  drive 
nowadays,  you  know.  Brother  of  his 
that  was  in  the  contractin'  business  died 
about  tliree  months  ago  an'  left  Tim  quite 
a  pile.  Tim,  he  says  he  guesses  the 
money  won't  take  no  hurt  in  the  bank  and 
that  some  day,  when  he  an'  Chieftain  git 
ready  to  retire,  maybe  it'll  come  in  handy." 
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For  some  four  days  'I'im  appeared  to  enjoy  it  greatly. — Page  208. 
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FOR  ten  days  we  had  not  known  what 
ailed  us.  We  had  fled  from  the  August 
heat  and  crowd  of  the  Vorderrheinthal 
to  the  posting-inn  below  the  Spliigen  pass ; 
and  here  fortune  had  given  us  all  the  mid- 
summer tourist  can  hope  for — solitude, 
cool  air  and  fine  scenery.  A  dozen  times 
a  day  we  counted  our  mercies,  but  still 
privately  felt  them  to  be  insufficient.  As 
we  walked  through  the  larch-groves  beside 
the  Rhine,  or  climbed  the  grassy  heights 
above  the  valley,  we  were  oppressed  by 
the  didactic  quality  of  our  surroundings — 
by  the  aggressive  salubrity  and  repose  of 
this  beri;;erie  de  Florian.  We  seemed  to  be 
living  in  the  landscape  of  a  sanatorium 
prospectus.  It  was  all  pleasant  enough, 
according  to  Schopenhauer's  definition  of 
pleasure.     We  had  none  of  the  things  we 


did  not  want ;  but  then  we  did  not  par- 
ticularly want  any  of  the  things  we  had. 
We  had  fancied  we  did  till  we  got  them  ; 
and  as  we  had  to  own  that  they  did  their 
part  in  fulfilling  our  anticipations,  we  were 
driven  to  conclude  that  the  fault  was  in 
ourselves.  Then  suddenly  we  found  out 
what  was  wrong.  Spliigen  was  charming, 
but  it  was  too  near  Italy. 

One  can  forgive  a  place  3,000  miles 
from  Italy  for  not  being  Italian  ;  but  that 
a  village  on  the  very  border  should  remain 
stolidly  immovably  Swiss  was  a  constant 
source  of  exasperation.  Even  he  lands- 
cape had  neglected  its  opportunities.  A 
few  miles  off  it  became  the  accomplice  of 
man's  most  exquisite  imaginings  ;  but  here 
we  could  see  in  it  only  endless  material 
for  Swiss  clocks  and  fodder. 

The  trouble  began  with  our  watching 
the  diligences.    Every  evening  we  saw  one 
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toiling  up  the  pass  from  Chiavenna,  with 
dusty  horses  and  perspiring  passengers. 
How  we  pitied  those  passengers !  We 
walked  among  them  puffed  up  with  all  the 
good  air  in  our  lungs.  W'^e  felt  fresh  and 
cool  and  enviable,  and  moralized  on  the 
plaintive  lot  of  those  whose  scant  holidays 
compelled  them  to  \'isit  Italy  in  August. 
But  already  the  poison  was  at  work.  We 
pictured  what  our  less  fortunate  brothers 
had  seen  till  we  began  to  wonder  if,  after 
all,  they  were  less  fortunate.  At  least  they 
had  been  there;  and  what  drawbacks  could 
qualify  that  fact  ?  AVas  it  better  to  be  cool 
and  look  at  a  waterfall,  or  to  be  hot  and 
look  at  St.  Mark's  ?  Was  it  better  to  walk 
on  gentians  or  on  mosaic,  to  smell  fir- 
needles or  incense  ?  Was  it,  in  short,  ever 
well  to  be  elsewhere  when  one  might  be 
in  Italy  ? 

We  tried  to  quell  the  rising  madness  by 
interrogating  the  travellers.  Was  it  very 
hot  on  the  lakes  and  in  Milan  ?  "  Terri- 
bly !  "  they  answered,  and  mopped  their 
brows.  "  Unimaginative  idiots  !  "  we 
grumbled,  and  forbore  to  question  the 
next  batch.  Of  course  it  was  hot  there — 
but  what  of  that  ?  Think  of  the  compen- 
sations !  To  take  it  on  the  lowest  plane, 
think  of  the  empty  hotels  and  railway  car- 


riages, the  absence  of  tourists- and  Baede- 
kers !  Even  the  Italians  were  away,  among 
the  Apennines  and  in  the  Engadine  ;  we 
should  have  the  best  part  of  the  country 
to  ourselves.  Gradually  we  began  to  pict- 
ure our  sensations  should  we  take  seats  in 
the  diligence  on  its  return  journey.  From 
that  moment  we  were  lost.  We  did  not 
say  much  to  each  other,  but  one  morning 
at  sunrise  we  found  a  travelling  carriage 
at  the  door.  No  one  seemed  to  know  who 
had  ordered  it,  but  we  noticed  that  our 
luggage  was  being  strapped  on  behind. 
We  took  our  seats  and  the  driver  turned 
his  horses  toward  the  Spliigen  pass.  It 
was  not  the  way  to  Switzerland. 

We  mounted  to  ice  and  snow.  The  sav- 
age landscape  led  us  to  the  top  of  the  pass 
and  dogged  us  down  to  the  miserable  Ital- 
ian custom-house  on  the  other  side.  Then 
began  the  long  descent  through  snow- 
galleries  and  sheer  pine-forests,  above  the 
gorge  of  the  Madesimo  :  Switzerland  still 
in  every  aspect,  but  with  a  promise  of  Italy 
in  the  names  of  the  dreary  villages.  Visible 
Italy  began  with  the  valley  of  the  Lira, 
where,  in  a  wild  Salvator  Rosa  landscape, 
the  beautiful  campanile  of  the  Madonna  of 
Gallevaggio  rises  above  embowering  wal- 
nuts.    Now   each    successive  village  de- 
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clared  its  allegiance  more  openly.  The 
huddled  stone  houses  disappeared  in  a 
wealth  of  pomegranates  and  oleanders. 
Vine-pergolas  shaded  the  doorways,  roses 
and  dahlias  overflowed  the  terraces  of 
rough  masonry,  and  between  the  walnut- 
groves  came  melon-patches  and  fields  of 
maize. 

As  we  approached  Chiavenna  a  bloom 
of    heat    lay    on 

the  motionless  --~--^^^" -.^i^ 

foliage,  and  the  .  \ 
mountains  hung 
like  thunder- 
clouds on  the  ho- 
rizon. There  was 
something  op- 
pressive, menac- 
ing almost,  in  the 
still  weight  of  the 
atmosphere.  1 1 
seemed  to  have 
absorbed  all  the 
ardor  of  the  sun- 
baked Lombard 
plain,  of  the 
shadeless  rice 
and  maize  fields 
stretching  away 
to  the  south  of  us. 
But  the  eye  had 
ample  compensa- 
tion. The  famil- 
iar town  of  Chia- 
venna had  grown 
as  fantastically 
picturesque  as  the 
background  of  a 
fresco.  The  old 
houses,  with  their 
medallioned 
doorways  of  worn 
marble;  the 
courtyards  bright 
with  flowers  and 
shaded  by  trel- 
lised  vines;  the 
white  turbulence 
of  the  Lira,  rush- 
ing between  gar- 
dens, balconies 
and  terraces  set 
at  reckless  angles 
above  the  water 
— were  all  these 
a   part   of    the 
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town  we  had  so  often  seen  at  less  ro- 
mantic seasons?  The  general  impres- 
sion was  of  an  exuberance  of  rococo — as 
though  the  sportive  statue  of  Saint  John 
Nepomuc  on  the  bridge,  the  grotesque  fig- 
ures on  the  balustrade  of  the  pale-green 
villa  near  the  hotel,  and  the  stucco  shrines 
at  the  street  corners,  had  burst  into  a  plas- 
tic efflorescence  rivalling  the  midsummer 
wealth  of  the 
gardens. 

We  had  left 
Switzerland  with 
the  general  ob- 
ject of  going  to 
Italy  and  the 
specific  one  of 
exploring  the 
B  er  gamasque 
Alps.  It  was  the 
name  that  had  at- 
tracted us,  as 
much  from  its  in- 
trinsic  pic  t  u  - 
resqueness  as 
from  its  associa- 
tions with  the 
commedia  delV- 
arte  and  the  jolly 
figures  of  Harle- 
quin and  Brighel- 
la.  I  have  often 
journeyed  thus  in 
pursuit  of  a  name, 
and  seldom  unre- 
'warded.  In  this 
case  the  very  as- 
pect of  the  map 
was  promising. 
The  region  in- 
cluded in  the  scat- 
tered lettering — 
B e r ga  ma sker 
Hoihthdler — had 
that  furrowed, 
serried  look  so 
encouraging  to 
t  h  e  experienced 
traveller.  It  was 
rich,  crowded, 
suggestive;  and 
the  names  of  the 
villages  were  en- 
chanting. 

Early  the  next 
morning   we    set 
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cut  for  Colico,  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  of 
Como,  and  thence  took  train  for  Sondrio, 
the  chief  town  of  the  VaUelHne.  The  lake, 
where  we  had  to  wait  for  our  train,  lay  in 
unnatural  loveliness  beneath  a  breathless 
sky,  the  furrowed  peaks  bathed  in  subtle 
gradations  of  color  of  which,  at  other 
seasons,  the  atmosphere  gives  no  hint.  At 
Sondrio  we  found  all  the  dreariness  of  a 
modem  Italian  town  with  wide  unshaded 
streets  ;  but  taking  carriage  in  the  after- 
noon for  Madonna  di  Tirano  we  were 
soon  in  the  land  of  romance  again.  The 
Valtelline,  through  which  we  drove,  is 
one  vast  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  of 
extraordinary  fertility.  The  gran  iuno 
(as  the  corn  is  called)  grows  in  jungles 
taller  than  a  man,  and  the  grapes  and 
melons  have  the  exaggerated  size  and 
bloom  of  their  counterfeits  in  a  Dutch 
fruit-piece.  The  rich  dulness  of  this  fore- 
ground was  relieved  by  the  noble  lines  of 


the  hills,  and  the  air  cooled  by  the  rush  of 
the  Adda,  which  companioned  our  way, 
and  by  a  glimpse  of  snow-peaks  at  the 
head  of  the  valley.  The  villages  were  un- 
interesting, but  we  passed  a  deserted  sev- 
enteenth-century church  charming  in  its 
decay,  with  peeling  stucco  ornaments,  and 
weeds  growing  from  the  vases  of  the 
pediment.  Far  off,  on  a  lonely  wooded 
height,  we  caught  the  tantalizing  ghmpse 
of  another  church,  a  Renaissance  build- 
ing rich  with  encrusted  marbles  :  one  of 
the  nameless  uncatalogued  treasures  in 
which  Italy  still  abounds. 

Toward  sunset  we  reached  Madonna 
di  Tirano,  the  great  pilgrimage  church  of 
the  Valtelline.  With  its  adjoining  mon- 
astery it  stands  alone  in  poplar-shaded 
meadows  a  mile  or  more  from  the  town 
of  Tirano.  The  marble  church,  a  late 
quattro  cento  building  by  Battagio  (the 
architect  of  the  Incoronata  of  Lodi),  has 
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the  charm  of  that  transitional  period 
when  individuahty  of  detail  was  merged, 
but  not  yet  lost,  in  the  newly  recovered 
sense  of  unity.  From  the  columns  of 
the  porch,  with  their  Verona-like  ara- 
besques, to  the  bronze^  Saint  Michael 
poised  like  a  Mercury  on  the  cupola,  the 
whole  building  combines  the  charm  and 
naivete  of  the  earlier  tradition  with  the 
dignity  of  a  studied  whole.  The  interior, 
if  less  homogeneous,  is,  in  the  French 
sense,  even  more  "amusing."  It  presents 
three  centuries  of  decorative  treatment, 
ranging  from  the  marble  chapel  of  the 
Madonna,  so  suggestive,  in  its  clear-edged 
reliefs,  of  the  work  of  Omodeo  at  Pavia, 
to  the  barocco  carvings  of  the  organ  and 
the  eighteenth-century  grisailles  beneath 
the  choir-gallery. 

The  neighboring  monastery  of  Saint 
Michael  has  been  turned  into  an  inn  with- 
out farther  change  than  that  of  substitut- 
ing tourists  for  monks  in  the  whitewashed 
cells  around  the  cloisters.  The  old  build- 
ing is  a  dusty  labyrinth  of  courtyards, 
loggias  and  pigeon -haunted  upper  gal- 
leries, which  it  needs  httle  imagination 
to  people  with  cowled  figures  gliding  to 
lauds  or  benediction  ;  and  the  refectory 
where  we  supped  is  still  hung  with  por- 
traits of  cardinals,  monsignori  and  lady 
abbesses  holding  httle  ferret-like  dogs. 

We  were  served  with  an  excellent  re- 
past, ending  in  some  fruit  which  caused  a 
general  demand  for  finger-bowls.  The 
waiter,  to  whom  we  had  somewhat  con- 
descendingly explained  the  nature  of  our 
requirement,  abashed  us  by  replying  that 
he  had  been  four  years  at  the  Holland 
House  in  New  York  and  knew  perfectly 
well  what  we  meant ;  and  before  we  could 
rally  from  this  surprise  he  reappeared  with 
a  large  basin  of  water,  which  he  handed 
about  the  table,  tossing  the  contents  on 
the  floor  and  refilling  the  basin  after  each 
ablution. 


views  down  the  Valtelline  toward  Sondrio 
and  Como  grew  wider  and  more  beauti- 
ful. No  one  who  has  not  looked  out  on 
such  a  prospect  in  the  early  light  of  an 
August  morning  can  appreciate  the  poetic 
truth  of  Claude's  interpretation  of  nature. 
We  seemed  to  be  moving  through  a  gal- 
lery hung  with  his  pictures.  There  was 
the  same  expanse  of  billowy  forest,  the 
same  silver  winding  of  a  river  through  in- 
finite gradations  of  distance,  the  same  ae- 
rial line  of  hills  melting  into  illimitable  sky. 

As  we  neared  the  top  of  the  pass  the  air 
freshened,  and  pines  and  open  meadows 
replaced  the  forest.  We  lunched  at  a  little 
hotel  full  of  Italians  enjoying  the  villeggia- 
tiira  in  their  shrill  and  gregarious  fashion ; 
then  we  began  the  descent  to  Edolo  in 
the  Val  Camonica. 

The  scenery  changed  rapidly  as  we 
drove.  There  was  no  great  extent  of  land- 
scape, as  on  the  other  side  of  the  pass,  but 
a  succession  of  park-Hke  views  :  rounded 
clumps  of  trees  interspersed  with  mossy 
glades,  waterfalls  surmounted  by  old  mills, 
campaiiili  rising  above  villages  hidden  in 
foliage.  On  these  smooth  grassy  terraces, 
under  the  walnut  boughs,  one  expected  at 
each  turn  to  come  upon  some  pastoral  of 
Giorgione's,  or  on  one  of  Bonifazio's  sump- 
tuous picnics.  The  scenery  has  a  studied 
beauty  in  which  velvet  robes  and  capar- 
isoned palfreys  would  not  be  out  of  place ; 
and  even  the  villages  might  have  been 
"  brushed  in  "  by  an  artist  skilled  in  effects 
and  not  afraid  to  improve  upon  reality. 

It  was  after  sunset  when  we  reached 
Edolo,  a  dull  town  splendidly  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Val  Camonica,  beneath  the 
ice-peaks  of  the  Adamello.  The  Oglio,  a 
loud  stream  voluble  of  the  glaciers,  rushes 
through  the  drowsy  streets  as  though  im- 
patient to  be  gone  ;  and  we  were  not  sor- 
ry, the  next  morning,  to  follow  its  lead 
and  continue  our  way  down  the  valley. 


II 


III 


The  return  to  secular  life  was  made  two 
days  later,  when  we  set  out  to  drive  across 
the  Aprica  pass  to  Edolo.  Retracing  our 
way  toward  Sondrio  for  a  mile  or  two,  we 
took  a  turn  to  the  left  and  began  to  mount 
the  hills  through  forests  of  beech  and 
chestnut.    With  each  bend  of  the  road  the 


The  Val  Camonica,  which  extends 
from  the  Adamello  group  to  the  head  of 
the  lake  of  Iseo,  is  a  smaller  and  more 
picturesque  reproduction  of  the  Valtel- 
line. Vines  and  maize  again  fringed  our 
way;  but  the  mountains  were  closer,  the 
villages  more  frequent  and  more  pictu- 
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resque.  We  had  read  in  Gsell-Fels  a  vague 
allusion  to  an  interesting  church  among 
these  mountains,  but  we  could  learn  noth- 
ing of  it  at  Edolo,  and  only  by  persistent 
inquiries  along  the  road  did  we  finally 
hear  that  there  was  a  church  with  "sculpt- 
ures "  in  the  hill-village  of  Cerveno,  high 
above  the  reach  of  carriages.  We  left  the 
high-road  at  the  point  indicated  and  drove 
in  a  light  carriole  up  the  stony  mule-path, 
between  vines  and  orchards,  till  the  track 
grew  too  rough  for  wheels  ;  then  we  con- 
tinued the  ascent  on  foot.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  cluster  of  miserable  hovels 
that  had  been  pointed  out  to  us  we  felt 
sure  that  we  had  been  misled.  Not  even 
in  Italy,  the  land  of  unsuspected  treasures, 
could  one  hope  to  find  a  church  with. 
"  sculptures"  in  a  poverty-stricken  village 
on  this  remote  mountain  !  Cerveno  gives 
no  evidence  of  past  prosperity.  It  has 
plainly  never  been  more  than  it  now  is 
— the  humblest  of  paesi,  huddled  away 
in  an  unvisited  fold  of  the  Alps.  The 
peasants  whom  we  met  insisted  that  the 
churcli  we  sought  was  close  at  hand  ;  but 
the  higher  we  mounted  the  lower  our  an- 
ticipations fell. 

Then  suddenly,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
stony  lane,  we  came  on  an  imposing  door- 


way. The  church  to  which 
it  belonged  stood  on  a  higher 
ledge  of  the  hill,  and  the  door 
led  into  a  vaulted  ascent, 
with  shallow  flights  of  steps 
broken  by  platforms  or  land- 
ings— a  modest  reproduction 
of  the  Bernini  staircase  in  the 
Vatican.  As  we  mounted  we 
found  that  each  landing 
opened  into  a  chapel  with 
grated  doors,  through  which 
we  dimly  discerned  terra- 
cotta groups  representing  the 
scenes  of  the  Passion.  The 
staircase  was  in  fact  a  Sacred 
Way  like  the  more  famous 
one  of  Varallo  ;  but  there  was 
distinct  originality  in  placing 
the  chapels  on  each  side  of 
the  stairs  leading  to  the 
church,  instead  of  scattering 
them  on  an  open  hill-side,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditional  plan 
common  to  all  the  sacred 
mountains  of  northern  Italy. 
The  dilettante  will  always  allow  for  the 
heightening  of  emotion  that  attends  any 
unexpected  artistic  "find";  but,  setting 
this  aside,  the  Via  Crucis  of  Cerveno 
must  still  be  reckoned  with  the  best  ex- 
amples of  its  kind — excepting  always  the 
remarkable  terra-cottas  of  San  Vivaldo. 
At  Cerveno,  as  at  Varallo,  the  scenes  are 
marked  by  unusual  vivacity  and  expres- 
siveness. The  main  lines  of  the  com- 
position are  conventional,  and  the  chief 
personages — Christ  and  the  Apostles,  the 
Virgin  and  the  other  holy  characters — 
are  modelled  on  accepted  types  ;  but  the 
minor  figures,  evidently  taken  from  life, 
are  rendered  with  extraordinary  truth  of 
expression  and  gesture.  Just  such  types 
— the  dwarf,  the  beggar,  the  hunchback, 
the  brawny  waggoner  or  ploughman — 
had  met  us  in  every  village  on  the  way. 
As  in  all  the  hill-regions  where  the  goitre  is 
prevalent,  the  most  villanous  characters 
in  the  drama  are  depicted  with  a  hideous 
sack  of  flesh  beneath  the  chin  ;  and  Sig- 
norelli  could  not  have  conceived  more 
bestial  leering  cruelty  than  that  in  some 
of  the  faces  which  press  about  the  dying 
CMirist.  The  scenes  follow  the  usual  order 
of  the  sacred  story,  without  marked  de- 
parture   from   the  tratlitional    rendering ; 
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but  there  is  unusual  pathos  in  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  where  the  hght  from  the 
roof  of  the  chapel  falls  on  the  anguished 
face  of  a  Magdalen  full  of  suave  Lombard 
beauty. 

Hardly  less  surprising  than  the  stair- 
way is  the  church  to  which  it  leads.  The 
walls  are  hung  with  devotional 
pictures  in  beautiful  old  frames, 
the  altar-fronts  are  remarkable 
e.vamples  of  sixteenth-century 
wood-carving,  and  the  high  al- 
tar is  surmounted  by  a  taber- 
nacle, also  of  carved  wood, 
painted  and  gilt,  that  is  alone 
worth  the  effort  of  the  climb  to 
Cerveno.  This  tabernacle  is 
an  elaborate  architectural  com- 
position— like  one  of  the  fan- 
tastic designs  of  Fontana  or 
Bibbiena — thronged  with  tiny 
saints  and  doctors,  angels  and 
putti,  akin  to  the  little  people 
of  the  Neapolitan  presepii :  a 
celestial  company  fluttering  si 
come  schiera  iV  api  che  s'  infiora 
around  the  divine  group  which 
surmounts  the  shrine. 

This  prodigality  of  wood- 
carving,  sm-prising  as  it  is  in  so 
humble  a  church,  is  yet  char- 
acteristic of  the  region  about 
Brescia  and  Bergamo.  Lam- 
berti  of  Brescia,  the  sculptor 
of  the  famous  frame  of  Ro- 
manino's  Madonna  in  San 
Francesco,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  wood-carvers  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance;  and  ev- 
ery church  and  chapel  in  the 
country  through  which  we 
were  travelling  bore  witness  to 
the  continuance  of  the  art  in 
some  graceful  frame  or  altar- 
front,  some  angel  or  saint  rude- 
ly but  expressively  modelled. 

We  lunched  that  day  at  Breno,  a  town 
guarded  by  a  ruined  castle  on  a  hill,  and 
sunset  brought  us  to  Lovere,  at  the  head 
of  the  lake  of  Iseo.  It  was  the  stillest 
of  still  evenings,  and  the  litde  town  which 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  has  im- 
mortalized was  reflected,  with  every  seam 
and  wrinkle  of  its  mountain  background, 
in  the  pearly  surface  of  the  lake.  Lit- 
eral-minded critics,  seeking  in  vain  along 


the  shore  for  Lady  Mary's  villa  and  gar- 
den, have  grumbled  at  the  inaccuracy  of 
her  descriptions  ;  but  every  lover  of  Italy 
will  understand  the  mental  process  by 
which  she  unconsciously  created  an  im- 
aginary Lovere.  The  town  at  first  sight 
is  dull  and  disappointing  ;  but,  taken  with 


The  Market— Iseo. 

its  surroundings,  it  might  well  form  the 
substructure  of  one  of  those  Turneresque 
visions  which,  in  Italy,  are  perpetually 
intruding  between  the  most  conscientious 
traveller  and  his  actual  surroundings.  It 
is  indeed  almost  impossible  to  see  Italy 
steadily  and  see  it  whole.  The  onset  of 
impressions  and  memories  is  at  times  so 
overwhelming  that  observation  is  lost  in 
mere  sensation. 
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Certainly  he  who,  on  an  August  morn- 
ing, sails  from  Lovere  to  Iseo,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake,  will  not  wonder 
at  Lady  Mary's  hallucinations.  Warned 
by  her  example,  and  conscious  of  lacking 
her  extenuating  gift,  I  hesitate  to  record 
my  impressions  of 
the  scene;  or 
venture,  at  most, 
to  do  so  in  the 
past  tense,  assert- 
ing (and  this  even 
with  a  mental  res- 
ervation) that  on 
a  certain  morning 
two  years  ago  the 
lake  of  Iseo  wore 
such  and  such  an 
aspect.  But  the 
difficulty  of  ren- 
dering the  scene 
remains.  I  can 
only  say  it  was 
that  very  lake  of 
the  carte  du  tcndre 
upon  which,  in 
the  eighteenth- 
century  romances, 
gay  parties  in  vel- 
vet -  hung  barges 
used  to  set  out  for 
the  island  of  Cy- 
thera.  Every  vil- 
lage on  that  en- 
chanted shore 
might  have  been 
the  stage  of  some 
comedy  in  the 
Bergamasque  dialect,  with  Harlecjuin  in 
striped  cloak  and  Brighella  in  conical 
hat  and  wide  green  and  white  trousers 
strutting  up  and  down  before  the  shut- 
tered house  in  which  Dr.  Graziano  hides 
his  pretty  ward  ;  every  villa  reflecting 
its  awnings  and  bright 
lake  might  have  housed 
to  whom  Leardro,  the 
warbled  rispetti  beneath 
water-gate  ;  every  pink  or  yellow  monas- 
tery on  the  hill-side  have  sent  forth  a 
plausible  friar,  descendant  of  Macchia- 
velli's  Fra  Timoteo,  to  preach  in  the 
market-place,  beg  at  the  villa-door,  and 
help  Rosaura  and  Leandro  cozen  the  fat 
dupe  of  a  Pantaloon  in  black  cloak  and 
scarlet  socks.     The  eighteenth  century  of 
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flowers  in  the 
some  Rosaura 
Tuscan  lover, 
the  })adlocked 


Longhi,  of  Tiepolo  and  (ioldoni  was  re- 
flected in  the  lake  as  in  some  magic 
crystal.  Did  the  vision  dissolve  as  we 
landed  at  Iseo,  or  will  some  later  traveller 
find  it  still  lying  beneath  the  wave  like 
the  vanished  city  of  Ys  ?  There  is  no 
telling,  in  such 
cases,  how  much 
the  eye  receives 
and  how  much  it 
contributes  ;  and 
if  ever  the  boun- 
daries between 
fact  and  fancy 
waver,  it  may 
well  be  under  the 
spell  of  the  Ital- 
i  a  n  midsummer 
madness. 

IV 

The  sun  lay 
heavy  on  Iseo  ; 
and  the  railway 
journey  thence  to 
Brescia  left  in  our 
brains  a  golden 
dazzle  of  heat.  It 
was  refreshing,  on 
reaching  Brescia, 
to  enter  the  streets 
of  the  old  town, 
where  the  roofs 
almost  meet  and 
there  is  always  a 
blessed  strip  of 
shade  to  walk  in. 
The  cities  in  Italy  are  much  cooler  than  the 
country.  It  is  in  August  that  one  under- 
stands the  wisdom  of  the  old  builders, 
who  made  the  streets  so  nan^ow  and  built 
dim  draughty  arcades  around  the  open 
squares.  In  Brescia  the  effects  of  light 
and  shade  thus  produced  were  almost 
Oriental  in  their  vividness ;  the  rough 
stucco  surfaces  gilded  with  intense  sun- 
light bringing  out  the  depths  of  contrast- 
ing shade,  and  the  women  with  black 
veils  over  their  heads  slipping  along  under 
the  projecting  balconies  and  porticos  like 
flitting  fragments  of  the  shadow. 

Brescia  is  at  all  times  a  .delightful 
place  to  linger  in.  Its  chief  possessions — 
the  bronze  Victory,  and  the  room  in  the 
Martinengo  palace  where   Moretto,  in  his 
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happiest  mood,  depicted  the  ladies  of  the 
line  under  arches  of  trellis  work  backed 
by  views  of  the  family  villas — make  it  note- 
worthy even  among  Italian  cities  ;  and 
it  has,  besides,  its  beautiful  town-hall,  its 
picture  gallery,  and  the  curious  courtyards 
painted  in  perspective  that  are  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  place.  But  in  summer 
there  is  a  strong  temptation  to  sit  and 
think  of  these  things  rather. than  to  go 
and  see  them.  In  the  courtyard  of  the 
hotel,  where  a  fountain  tinkles  refreshingly, 
and  the  unbleached  awnings  flap  in  the 
breeze  of  the  electric  fans,  it  is  pleasant  to 
feel  that  the  Victory  and  the  pictures  are 
close  at  hand,  like  old  friends  waiting 
on  one's  inclination ;  but  if  one  ventures 
forth,  let  it  be  rather  to  the  churches  than 
to  the  galleries.  Only  at  this  season  can 
one  appreciate  the  atmosphere  of  the 
churches  :  that  chill  which  cuts  the  sun- 
shine like  a  guillotine  as  one  steps  across 


the  threshold.  When  we  entered  the  ca- 
thedral its  vast  aisles  were  empty,  but 
far  off,  in  the  pillared  choir,  we  heard  a 
drone  of  intoning  canons  that  freshened 
the  air  like  the  sound  of  a  water-fall  in 
a  forest.  Thence  we  wandered  to  San 
Francesco,  empty  too,  where,  in  the  sun- 
spangled  dimness,  the  great  Romanino 
throned  behind  the  high  altar.  The  sac- 
ristan drew  back  the  curtain  before  the 
picture,  and  as  it  was  revealed  to  us  he 
exclaimed  with  sudden  wonder,  as  though 
he  had  never  seen  it  before  :  ''  Estupcndo .' 
Estiipcndo  .'"  Perhaps  he  vaguely  felt,  as 
we  did,  that  Romanino,  to  be  appreciated, 
must  be  seen  in  just  that  light,  a  projec- 
tion of  the  suave  and  radiant  atmosphere 
in  which  his  own  creations  move.  Cer- 
tainly no  Romanino  of  the  great  pubHc 
galleries  arrests  the  imagination  like  the 
Madonna  of  San  Francesco  ;  and  in  its 
presence  one  thinks  with  a  pang  of  all 
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the  beautiful  objects  uprooted  from  their 
native  soil  to  adorn  the  herbarium  of  the 
art-collector. 


It  was  on  the  last  day  of  our  journey 
that  the  most  imperturbable  member  of 
the  party,  looking  up  from  a  prolonged 
study  of  the  guide-books,  announced  that 
we  had  not  seen  the  Bergamasque  Alps 
after  all. 

In  the  excited  argument  that  followed, 
proof  seemed  to  preponderate  first  on  one 


side  and  then  on  the  other :  but  a  closer 
scrutiny  of  the  map  confirmed  the  fear  that 
we  had  not  actually  penetrated  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  promised  land.  It  must 
be  owned  that  at  first  the  discovery  was 
somewhat  humiliating  ;  but  on  reflection 
it  left  us  overjoyed  to  think  that  we  had 
still  the  Bergamasque  Alps  to  visit.  Mean- 
while our  pleasure  had  certainly  been  en- 
hanced by  our  delusion ;  and  we  remem- 
bered with  fresh  admiration  Goethe's 
profound  saying — a  saying  which  Italy 
inspired — 

O,  wie  beseliget  tins  Mcnischen  ein  false  her 
Begriff! 


THE    GRANDFATHERS    OF    BOB 

By   Mary   Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 
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OR  a  boy  of  thirteen  I  am 
very  gifted  in  grandfathers, 
one  of  them  being  a  bishop 
and  one  a  judge.  Walter 
says  if  there  was  another 
he'd  likely  be  the  Presi- 
dent— Walter  is  my  brother,  you  know,  so 
he  is  particeps  crimiiiis  in  them.  Which 
is  out  of  Ctesar,  and  Walter  says  now  I'm 
studying  Latin  my  language  is  "  such," 
but  I  think  that's  too  severe.  Anyway, 
to  return  to  our  grandfathers,  I'm  glad  I 
have  these,  for  they  give  me  entire  satis- 
faction. I  have  known  them  for  years, 
of  course,  but  I  never  felt  that  I  knew 
the  most  occult  thoughts  of  their  hearts 
till  they  came  to  camp  with  us  last  sum- 
mer in  Canada.  It  was  great  to  see  how 
they  improved  mentally  up  there.  They 
are  both  of  a  very  sweet  disposition  natur- 
ally— at  least  the  Judge  is,  and  the  Bishop 
fairly — but  up  in  camp  they  got  actually 
frisky  and  played  jokes  and  went  in  swim- 
ming, and  tried  stunts  like  chinning  them- 
selves and  lassooing  each  other  and  a  lot 
of  really  interesting  things  like  that,  in- 
stead of  sitting  in  arm-chairs  like  most  el- 
derly gentlemen,  talking  about  the  warmth 
and  the  coolth,  and  politics  and  dead  peo- 


ple, and  acting  way  down  in  the  pit  of 
the  dumps.  In  this  state  of  preservation 
they  were  really  a  pleasure  to  have  around 
camp,  which  is  saying  a  heap  for  anybody. 

I  suppose  it  was  on  account  of  the  high 
state  of  their  spirits  that  they  got  care- 
less, and  by  osculating  between  right  and 
wrong  forgot  their  principles,  and  were 
led  on  by  the  broad  and  easy  path  to  the 
destructions  I  am  going  to  tell  about, 
which  I  think  were  bang-up  jokes  and 
which  other  intelligent  persons  have  con- 
sidered worthy  to  be  recounted. 

Now  although  I  have  talked  about  my 
grandfathers  en  masse,  I'd  like  you  to  un- 
derstand that  they  are  in  reality  very 
varied  characters.  The  Bishop  is  like 
lightning  at  seeing  funny  things  and  say- 
ing them,  and  he  can  snap  out  two  sylla- 
bles of  sarcasticness  that  will  make  the 
proudest  wriggle.  When  he  tells  his  views 
he  does  it  quick  and  hard,  in  little,  short 
words,  and  people  are  always  making  a 
fuss  over  him  and  loving  him,  though  he 
doesn't  care  at  all,  as  he  shouldn't,  for 
that's  all  stuff  and  nonsense.  But  kids 
are  crazy  over  him  and  come  around  kiss- 
ing him,  which  to  me  is  disgusting,  and 
he  is  regarded  by  many,  in  fact,  in  the 
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light  of  a  duinmy-god.  But  the  Judge 
is  different.  He's  more  dehberative  and 
is  always  in  a  good-humor,  but  never  ex- 
cited, and  talks  slower  and  uses  longer 
words  and  doesn't  chuckle  as  much.  As 
to  physique,  both  of  them  carry  too  much 
weight  to  be  any  good  at  track  athletics. 

Well  now,  you  see,  I  remember  just  the 
way  they  talked  at  the  lunch-table  at  the 
club-house,  the  day  we  went  into  camp. 
There  were  two  other  parties  of  messieurs 
going  into  the  woods  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  were  having  contraverbial  dis- 
cussions by  the  bushel  over  every  sort  of 
thing,  you  know,  in  association  with  wood- 
ship.  Finally  they  got  onto  whether  any 
of  them  would  think  it  possible,  in  their 
wildest  dreams,  to  kill  caribou  out  of 
season.  They  chaffed  a  good  deal  pro 
and  con,  but  the  Judge  was  looking,  for 
him,  rather  opprobrious,  and  after  awhile 
he  couldn't  choke  off  his  soul  any  longer, 
and  so  he  rolled  it  forth  sonoriously. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  I  comprehend 
that  you  gentlemen,  in  conversation  among 
yourselves,  put  forth  a  good  many  state- 
ments that  are  not  seriously  intended. 
All  that  is  naturally  immaterial  and  in  the 
nature  of  amusement  merely.  But  I  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  express  my  strong 


conviction  as  to  the  binding  nature  of  the 
agreement  under  which  we  are  members 
of  this  club.  The  law  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec  provides  that  neither  caribou  nor 
moose  shall  be  killed  within  the  limits  of 
that  province  before  September  x.st.  In 
joining  this  sporting  club  we  are  under 
contract  to  keep  that  law  to  the  letter  ; 
moreover  we  should  each  one  consider 
himself  responsible,  not  only  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  game,  but  for  the  moral 
example  involved.  I  deem  that  the  man 
who  kills  game  out  of  season  is  guilty  of 
a  very  grave  offence,  legally  and  morally." 
And  Grandpapa  jammed  his  lips  together 
and  looked  solemn  enough  to  stop  ten 
large-sized  clocks. 

I  got  Walter  to  help  me  with  some  of 
the  words  in  that  speech.  I  get  big  words 
mixed  sometimes,  unconscientiously,  but 
Walter  says  I  have  a  noble  ear  for  general 
picturesqueness,  whatever  that  means. 

Anyway,  that's  what  Grandpapa  said — 
the  Judge.     Then  the  Bishop  said  : 

"  Well,  the  Judge's  rifle  is  laid  off  till 
the  ist,  that's  a  sure  thing.  Edward,  I'll 
have  more  potatoes.  Judge,  suppose  a 
big  buck  should  try  to  jump  into  your 
boat — w'ould  you  set  a  moral  example 
and  let  him  ?     Or  would  you  defend  your- 
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self  and — perliaps  not  break,  but  we'll  say 
sprain  the  law  ?" 

But  the  Judge  refused  to  be  abducted 
into  witticism.  He  looked  very  firm, 
though  pleasant,  and  said,  with  aspersion  : 
"  I  would  keep  the  law,  Bishop." 

Then  Mr.  Wade,  who  is  an  awfully 
large,  stout,  hearty  character,  with  a  thun- 
derous voice  that  re-echoes  from  the  vault- 
ed roofs  of  wherever  he  is,  shouted  out  : 

"  The  Judge  is  all  right,  Bishop — he's 
a  head  of  the  law  himself.  Now  it's  your 
turn  to  voice  your  sentiments  as  a  head  of 
the  church.  You're  not  a  hunter,  but 
what  about  fishing  on  Sunday,  when  you 
get  olT  into  camp,  where  one  day  is  ex- 
actly like  another?  Don't  you  think  you 
might  let  yourself  lose  count  a  trifle  some 
nice  cloudy  Sunday  morning  when  the 
trout  were  rising  well  and  the  wind  was 
good  for  casting?  Tell  us  how  you  really 
feel  about  that,  Bishop." 

Well,  now,  dignity  seemed  to  bristle 
right  out  of  Grandpapa's  flannel  shirt-col- 
lar. He  waited  a  second,  with  his  eyes 
on  his  potatoes,  and  then  he  said,  with  a 
sort  of  a  click,  like  a  Maxim  rapid-fire 
gun  before  it  goes  off  : 

"  Mr.  Wade,  I  have  remembered  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy  a  great  many 
years.     I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it  now." 

Mr.  Wade  shut  up  Hke  a  Jack-in-the- 
box,  and  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  air  as 
if  somebody  had  been  a  Smart  Alex.  And 
those  two  speeches  of  my  honorary  ances- 
tors are  the  text  of  my  ultimatum,  which 
I  shall  continue  to  extract  at  more  length. 

The  downfall  of  Grandpapa,  the  Bish- 
op, was  Walter's  doing,  and  he  did  it,  like 
the  sirens,  by  singing.  But  now  Walter's 
singing  would  give  a  siren  a  fit.  He  talks 
a  tune  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  and  when 
he  gets  the  time  about  right  he  thinks  he's 
singing.  He  likes  it,  personally,  better 
than  grand  opera,  and  he  has  two  espe- 
cial tunes — if  you  can  call  them  that — 
for  mornings  when  he's  dressing.  For 
week-days  it  is  "  I  Want  to  Be  an  Angel," 
and  for  Sundays,  "  Nita,  Juanita."  He 
says  he  reserves  that  for  the  Sabbath  day 
because  he  considers  his  execution  of  it  is 
superior.  We  had  been  about  ten  days 
in  camp  when  an  evil  spirit  entered  into 
Walter  one  Sunday  morning,  and  instead 
of  singing  "  Nita,  waw-haw-haw-anita, 
Ask  thy  soul  if  we  must  part,"  I   heard. 


first,  shrieks  and  yells  as  of  a  soul  in  pain 
— by  which  I  knew  he  was  finishing  his 
bath  and  emptying  a  final  bucket  of  cold 
spring  water  over  himself — then  a  gigantic 
sigh  of  content,  the  agony  being  over,  and 
then  a  peaceful  bellowing  of  : 

I  want  to  be  an  ange-eye-ell, 

And  with  th'  ange-eye-ells  stand  ; 
A  crown  upon  my  fore-eye-head, 

A    harp    within    my    handhe-and-hand-hand- 
hand. 

I  shouted  from  my  room  "  Hello,  Wal- 
ter !  Where's  Nita?  Isn't  it  Sunday?  " 
And  as  soon  as  he  could  put  the  brakes 
on  the  angels  he  shouted  back  : 

"You  young  cuss,  aren't  you  up  yet? 
Va-t-en  !  Get  down  to  the  lake  and  swim 
yourself."  He  drives  me  into  the  lake 
every  morning,  even  if  it's  cold  as  Hades, 
because  he  claims  I  don't  use  enough 
water  for  a  bath  ;  which  is  extremely  un- 
just. I  believe  in  water,  of  course,  rea- 
sonably, and  I  just  love  to  swim,  but  the 
daily  tyranny  of  a  bath  I  do  hate. 

Now  the  camp  is  a  big  log  camp  of 
four  rooms,  mine  opening  into  Walter's, 
which  is  a  sort  of  drawing-room  to  us, 
while  the  grandfathery,  of  two  more 
rooms,  is  on  the  other  side.  So  they 
can't  hear  what's  going  on  very  much.  I 
walked  into  Walter's  room  when  I  got  in- 
conspicuously dressed,  and  disputed  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  music.  "  Don't 
you  know  it's  Sunday?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Be  calm,  my  son,"  he  said,  all  lathered 
over  for  shaving.  "  Everything  is  relative. 
It's  not  Sunday  unless  a  certain  combina- 
tion of  events  occurs  to  make  it  Sunday. 
To-day,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons, 
it  is  not  best  that  it  should  be  Sunday. 
Didn't  you  hear  me  singing — wait,  I'll  do 
it  again  " — and  in  spite  of  my  impassioned 
pleadings,  he  lifted  his  eyebrows  till  they 
scraped  his  front  hair,  beat  time  with  his 
razor,  and,  all  white  and  soapy  as  he  was, 
burst  forth  cherubiously  into 

I  want  to  be  an  ange-eye-ell. 

Then  he  cocked  his  ear  attentively  toward 
the  grandfathery  side  of  the  camp. 

"  Do  you  think  there's  any  chance  they 
didn't  hear  that?"  he  said.  "Because  I 
could  do  it  again." 

But    I    remonstrated   with    him    bv    a 
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chunk  in  the  chest  and  he  told  me  that  dren's  children  that  their  grandfather,  the 

"physical   demonstration  was  distasteful  Bishop" — and  Walter  grinned  so  that  the 

to  him,"  which    he    always    says  when  I  razor  nearly  cut  him. 
chunk  him,  but  never  when  he  chunks  me.         Of    course  a  verbum  sap    is  sufficient 


And  tried  stunts.  — Page  222. 


And  then  he  began  whispering,  confiden- 
tially : 

'•  Cub  " — which  is  what  he  calls  me — 
"it's  a  beautiful  day  for  fishing  and  I  can't 
bear  to  have  the  Bishop  lose  the  chance. 
He  loves  it,  and  it's  good  for  him,  and  to- 
morrow will  make  just  as  good  a  Sunday 
as  to-day.  Do  you  see,  Cub?  It  will  be 
grand  fishing  on  the  Riviere  Mouche 
Noire,  and  he  will  rake  in  the  trout  and 
be  happy  ;  and  you  can  go  over  with  him 
and  keep  dark.  And  it  will  be  a  great 
thing  for  the  family  if  we  can  tell  our  chil- 


for  me  ;  so  when  the  Judge  came  out  on 
the  gallery  and  said  something,  in  a  mak- 
ing-conversation tone,  about  it's  being  a 
"  cloudy  Sunday  morning,"  I  just  hooted 
and  remarked  : 

"  Sunday,  Grandpapa  !  Didn't  you  hear 
Walter  singing  '  I  want  to  be  an  angel  ? '  " 

Then  the  Bishop  opened  his  window, 
and  called  out,  "  What's  that,  man-cub  ? 
Vou  say  it's  not  Sunday,"  and  I  answered, 
precipitously  : 

"Walter  didn't  sing  'Nita,  Juanita,' 
Grandpapa.     How  can  it  be  Sunday  ?  " 
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I  heard  a  faint  murmuring  of,  "  A  man 
needs  to  be  more  magician  than  musician 
to  tell  what  Walter  is  singing,"  and  then, 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  Bishop  came  out 
with  a  flannel  shirt  instead  of  the  white 
linen  one  which  he  wears  on  Sundays. 
Walter  suggested  the  trip  to  the  Mouche 
Noire  at  the  breakfast-table. 

"  Better  take  your  lunch  and  two 
guides,"  he  said,  "and  you  can  have  a 
long  day's  fishing.  They  come  boiling 
in  over  there  at  the  foot  of  the  big  chute. 
Bob  will  go  with  you  and  talk  the  lan- 
guage, so  you  needn't  bother." 

You  see,  I  have  to  do  all  the  decent 
French  that's  done  in  camp.  I  lived  in 
Paris  a  year,  in  early  life,  so  it's  easy  ;  but 
Walter  speaks,  as  Grandpapa,  the  Bishop, 
says,  "  the  worst  and  most  fluent  French 
in  America."  Not  that  the  Bishop  knows 
• — he  talks  a  studious  sort  that  goes  slow 
and  laboriously,  and  he  doesn't  have 
many  camp  words.  The  Judge  can  say 
'■'Bon  Joiir^'  and  "  Oni''  when  he's 
crowded,  but  he  prefers  to  talk  English 
loud  and  slow  and  very  emphatically, 
and  he  considers  that  anything  in  human 
shape  must  understand  him  then,  it's  so 
plain.  I  heard  him  with  his  guide  one 
day.  He  said,  "  Ouillette,  if  the  provi- 
sions which  I  have  ordered  from  the  club 
should  not  arrive  before  the  day  after  to- 
morrow, at  what  hour  do  you  think  it 
probable  we  should  be  able  to  leave  for 
our  exploring  trip,  or  would  you  think  it 
preferable  to  delay  until  the  next  day?'' 

Ouillette,  who  doesn't  speak  a  word  of 
English,  giggled  in  a  scared  way,  and  mur- 
mured something  about  Beaupre,  who 
is  the  Judge's  other  guide  and  knows 
some.  But  grandpapa  firmly,  yet  patiently, 
repeated  all  that,  a  little  slower  and 
louder.  However,  the  Bishop  can  wrig- 
gle along  rather  better,  only  it  irritates 
him  if  they  don't  understand.  He  is 
great  on  subjunctives,  which  I  consider  a 
curse  in  any  language. 

We  got  started  for  the  Mouche  Noire 
about  ten,  Walter  hustling  us  off  for  fear 
somebody  would  tell  (irandpapa  it  was 
Sunday.  It  was  a  clean,  damp,  cloudy  sort 
of  day,  as  nice  in  its  way  as  sunsliine,  and 
bully  for  fishing.  It  was  great  on  the 
portage  ;  not  too  warm,  you  know,  and 
there  were  wet,  woodsy  smells  as  you 
walked.  Grandpapa  jogged  along  in  front 


with  his  hat  and  coat  off,  and  I  played 
he  was  an  Indian,  becau.se  his  straight 
black  hair  was  good  for  that,  and  stuck 
out.  Now  and  then  lie  would  sit  down 
on  a  log  and  rest,  and  look  up  at  the  sky 
through  the  trees,  and  say  he  loved  to  be 
in  the  woods.  And  pretty  soon  we'd  see 
Olivier  swinging  silently  up  the  trail  with 
the  pacqueton  of  lunch  things  on  his  back, 
and  our  rubber  coats  and  rods  ;  and  then 
the  canoe  would  come  walking  along  like 
an  ambulating  giant  mushroom,  with  Ve- 
zina's  legs  just  showing  under  it.  "  Vison  " 
the  Bishop  insisted  on  calling  him,  which 
means  a  mink  ;  but  Grandpapa  only  chuc- 
kled when  I  told  him  that,  and  asked  Ve- 
zina  why  he  stole  trout  so  much,  which 
embarrassed  him  a  lot.  The  portage  from 
our  lake  to  the  Riviere  Mouche  Noire  is 
a  mile  long,  but  Grandpapa  said  it  was  a 
dog's  mile  ;  and  when  I  asked  him  what 
that  meant,  he  said,  "  Why,  you  hck  a  dog 
and  make  him  run  like  everything,  and 
when  he  dies  it's  a  mile." 

You  never  saw  anything  like  the  way 
the  fish  rose  that  day.  Ever  so  many 
times  we  had  two  on  together,  and  once 
Grandpapa  landed  three,  one  on  each  fly, 
and  the  largest  one  a  pound  and  a  half — 
we  weighed  him.  Of  course,  they  ran 
small,  you  see ;  they  always  do  in  those 
little  rivers,  but  they  made  up  for  it  in 
numerical  power.  Grandpapa  crawled  out 
on  rocks  and  waded  through  pools  in  his 
yellow  " bottcs  saiivages'' — caribou  boots, 
you  know — and  his  face  wore  a  circum- 
ambulant  smile  all  day  long.  We  could 
catch  a  lot,  because  there  were  eight  guides 
and  four  messieurs  in  the  camp,  and 
Grandpapa  said  his  guides  should  eat  all 
the  fish  he  caught  if  they  had  to  get  up  at 
four  in  the  morning  to  do  it — that  was  what 
he  paid  them  for. 

We  had  lunch  in  a  little  birch  and  spruce 
grove  right  by  the  rapids,  and  the  ground 
was  brown  and  smooth  with  the  spruce 
needles,  and  the  river  rushed  past  in  a 
great  hurry,  but  talking  quite  low  and 
politely,  for  it  was  a  little  rapids  and  not 
the  great  chute,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
roar  about.  The  "  Vison  "  and  Olivier 
made  a  fire  and  cooked  trout  and  bacon 
and  toast,  and  we  had  orange  marmalade 
and  "dog-biscuit,"  which  Walter  calls 
them,  and  everything  tasted  fine  and 
Grandpapa  ate  like  a  gormand.    Then  we 


But  the  Bishop  played  him  well. — Page  229. 


upped  and  at  it  again  and  fished  till  half- 
past  five,  when  Vezina  came  and  made 
gestures  with  his  hands  and  his  shoulders 
and  all  of  his  sacred  person  and  said,  in  a 
soft,  apologizing  way  that  it  was  late,  and 
that  it  was  ''pas  viaT'  of  a  portage  back, 
and  that  it  "■faisait  tioir"  in  the  woods 
early,  and  that  it  was  "  assez  difficile  "  for 
one  to  see  with  a  boat  on  one's  head,  and 


didn't  "  M'sieur  I'Eveque"  think  that 
we'd  better — of  course  it  was  just  as 
M'sieur  wished — that  we'd  better  start  for 
home  ?  (irandpapa  stood  there  casting 
as  if  he  hadn't  heard  a  syllable,  for  about 
two  minutes,  and  Vt^zina  looked  so  scared 
and  humble  I  was  sorry  for  him  ;  but  you 
can't  hustle  the  Bishop,  f'inally  I  cau- 
tiously said  : 
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"  What  do  you  think,  Cirandpapa  ? 
Hadn't  we  better  be  going  now  ?" 

And  Grandpapa  answered,  quietly: 
"Tell  the  mink  I  sha'n't  leave  for  an 
hour." 

The  men  understood  and  they  looked 
discouraged  and  astonished,  but  I  knew 
he  was  just  fooling.  So,  sure  enough,  in 
a  second  the  wrinkles  began  to  come 
around  his  eyes  the  way  they  do  when  he 
smiles,  and  he  said  : 

"  Viso/i,  si  fii-iez  avec  vans  a  ce  mo- 
ment jc  i/ioiiriricz  de  chagrin.  J'cnvcr- 
rais  cinq  coups  dc  lignc  encore,  ct  alors — an 
revoir"  and  Vezina  came  up  smiling. 

And  what  do  you  think  happened  ? 
You'd  hardly  believe  it,  but  on  the  fourth 
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"(W//  de  /igne" — cast,  you  know — there 
was  a  swish  and  a  rush  through  the  water 
that  brought  my  heart  bang  up  against 
my  front  teeth,  and  the  rod  went  over 
double  and  all  our  eyes  nearly  started  out 
of  our  heads.  Grandpapa  looked  as  if 
his  immortal  soul  and  all  his  diossysan 
souls  were  on  that  fly — it  was  a  Parma- 
cheena  Belle — and  we  just  stood  there 
breathless  for  ten  minutes  and  watched 
him  play  the  trout.  It  was  a  great  fight, 
for  the  pool  was  small  and  there  were 
holes  under  the  rocks  and  an  old  log  or 
two  across,  and  the  beast  made  for  all  of 
them  and  grandpapa  had  to  keep  him 
out.  He  was  a  highly  educated  fish,  and 
he  knew  what  he  wanted,  which  was  to 
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get  that  line  around  something  and  yank. 
But  tlie  Bishop  played  him  well,  I  must 
say  that  for  him,  and  when,  after  two 
crooshal  moments,  Vezina  landed  him 
high  and  dry,  he  gave  a  long  sigh  of  re- 
lief— I  mean  the  Bishop — and  we  all  radi- 
ated with  delight. 

'■'  Co>Jil>ii'>i  pi'se-t-iI,\'\-!,on  ?"asked  Grand- 
papa, and  Vezina  weighed  him  and  he 
was  four  pounds.  I  don't  know  what 
such  a  wb.opper  was  doing  up  in  those 
rapids,  but  I  guess  he  came  up  with  the 
spring  high  water  and  forgot  to  go  down. 

Well,  after  that  Grandpapa  went  back 
over  the  portage  like  a  leaping  kid,  and 
at  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lake  through 
the  trees,  he  shouted:  "  Thalassa !  tha- 
lassa  !  "  in  a  peal  of  thunder.  I  don't 
know  .any  Greek  yet,  but  Grandpapa  says 
that  means :  "  The  sea  !  the  sea  !  "  and 
that  ten  thousand  men  shouted  it  all  to- 
gether once,  when  they  were  in  a  bad  hole 
of  some  sort  and  caught  sight  of  the 
ocean.  On  somebody's  retreat  it  was — 
I  think  Annabissy's.  It's  quite  well 
known.  The  paddles  whacked  a  joyful 
path  across  the  lake,  and  when  we  ran 
in  to  the  quay  there  were  the  Judge  and 
^Valter  down  on  the  edge  of  it  to  meet  us, 
in  very  Sunday -looking  cl6thes  —  white 
collars,  you  know.  The  Bishop  pulled 
himself  up  out  of  the  canoe  with  trouble, 
for  I  think  he  was  pretty  tired  and  stiff, 
but  I'll  bet  he  was  the  happiest  and  the 
dirtiest  bishop  that  ever  set  spear  in  rest. 
He  was  streaked  with  black  as  far  as 
mortal  eye  could  see,  and  his  hair  was  wet 
and  glued  on  his  forehead,  and  stuck  out 
through  a  hole  in  his  hat.  He  looked 
great,  but  not  very  bishopric. 

"  Any  luck  ?  "  Walter  called  out  as  we 
came  up,  and  then  as  the  canoe  ran 
alongside  he  looked  in  and  he  whistled. 
"  Great  Scott  !  You  just  brought  the 
river  along.  Vous  sommes  ban  chanccux" 
he  said  to  Vezina.  "  Combieii  tie  poissons 
est-ce  que  vous  etes  attrape"  That's  the 
way  he  talks  French. 

Vezina  smiled  like  one  beatified  and 
told  him  the  count — ninety-seven  for  the 
two  rods — that  is — well,  I  took  only  sev- 
enteen. I  wasn't  fishing  very  carefully 
anyway.  But  many  of  them  rendezvoused 
in  me  at  supper.  They  admired  Grand- 
papa's big  one,  in  congress  assembled,  and 
then  he  caught  sight  of  the  white  collars. 


"  What  are  you  two  in  *  biled  shirts  ' 
for,"  he  said.  "  I  didn't  wire  you  I'd 
taken  a  four-pounder,  did  I  ?  " 

Walter  stuck  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  his  eyes  got  moist  from  inner  laugh- 
ing, the  way  they  have,  and  you  could 
just  see  him  gloating  before  he  spoke  a 
word.     Then  he  said,  rather  softly  : 

"  We  thought  it  only  proper,  Bishop, 
that  we  at  least  should  remember  the  Sab- 
bath-day to  keep  it  holy.  We  also  thought 
it  likely  you  would  read  the  service  for  us 
this  evening — it  is  Sunday,  you  know — 
the  twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity." 

Grandpapa  looked  from  one  to  another 
of  us  dumfoundedly  ;  then  somehow  he 
knew  it  was  so,  and  he  gave  one  glare  at 
the  lot  as  if  he'd  like  to  kill  us  and  stalked 
sternly  and  arrogantly  past  to  his  room. 
Well,  I  thought  Grandpapa,  the  Judge, 
would  certainly  fall  off  the  dock  laughing. 
He  roared  and  shook  till  he  had  to  hold  on 
to  a  tree,  and  when  he  got  up  on  the  gallery 
in  a  chair  he  burst  out  laughing  all  over 
again  every  little  while.  Every  now  and 
then  he'd  gasp  out : 

"  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  it  wasn't  for 
what  he  said  at  the  club  about  remember- 
ing— remembering  " — and  his  voice  would 
jiggle — "  the — the  Sabbath-day  to  keep  it 
— oh  !  Keep  it  holy.  But  I  can't  forget  " 
— and  then  he'd  have  another  attack. 

Well,  Grandpapa,  the  Bishop,  decided 
to  forgive  us,  because  he  was  so  tickled 
with  his  big  catch  and  his  four-pounder 
that  he  couldn't  stay  mad,  but  I  think  he 
preserved  a  state  of  some  rancorousness 
at  the  Judge,  who  bothered  him  inhu- 
manely. But  fate  revenged  his  woes.  We 
broke  camp  unexpectedly,  August  25th, 
and  Walter  and  I  were  both  awfully  dis- 
gusted that  we  were  not  to  get  any  hunt- 
ing, and  Walter  said — though  it  sounds 
exaggerative  to  me — that  he  felt  sorry, 
most  of  all,  because  the  Judge  would  be 
done  out  of  his  chance  too.  The  Bishop 
doesn't  hunt.  But  the  Judge  had  a  new 
rifle,  a  40-30  smokeless  Winchester,  and 
he  was  tickled  to  death  with  it  and  kept 
the  guides  busy  putting  tomato-cans  on 
floats  out  in  the  lake,  for  targets.  He  was 
a  fair  shot  too,  though  casualistic  about 
whether  he  hit  the  guides  or  not,  and  they 
were  deadly  afraid  of  him.  He  couldn't 
wait  to  fire  till  they  got  away  from  the 
tomato-cans.     So  you  see  it  did  seem  too 
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bad  to  drag  him  out  of  camp  without  killing 
anything  at  all,  even  a  guide.  But  he  was 
fine  about  it,  as  he  always  is,  and  said  he 
didn't  mind  in  the  least,  and  that  very 
likely  he  wouldn't  hunt  if  we  stayed  till 
the  I  St,  and  all  those  remarks  people 
make  when  they  are  kind-hearted  but 
untruthful. 

It  was  lovely  weather  the  morning  of 
the  twenty-fifth,  and,  when  the  procession 
got  under  way,  with  eight  guides,  and 
four  messieurs,  and  mountains  of  pacque- 
tons  pushing  the  four  canoes  deep  in  the 
water,  I  looked  back  at  the  dear,  old, 
pretty,  log  camp,  where  we  had  such 
good  times,  and  could  have  cried.  It 
makes  you  feel  awfully  homesick  to  leave 
a  camp  that  has  been  full  of  people  and 
noise  all  by  itself  in  the  woods — it  looks 
so  lonely.  We  paddled  three  miles  down 
the  lake  before  we  came  into  the  Mousse 
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River,  where  we  had  five  miles  to  go. 
The  first  four  were  uneventless,  but  then 
something  happened.  Just  as  my  canoe, 
which  was  second  in  line,  was  rounding 
a  rocky  point,  we  caught  sight  of  the 
Judge's,  which  was  ahead,  behind  a 
grassy  head  of  beaver-meadow  that  ran 
out  into  the  water.  And  what  was  the 
strain  on  my  feelings  to  see,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  grass  and  hidden  from  Grand- 
papa, a  great  caribou  sliding  silently 
along  the  edge  of  the  marsh,  stopping 
every  minute  or  so  to  feed.  He  didn't 
see  the  boats,  and  Vt^zina,  in  the  stern  of 
(irandpapa's,  waved  his  hand  furiously 
to  us  to  keep  back — he  had  seen  Mr. 
Caribou,  you  know,  and  had  sneaked  be- 
hind the  point  to  let  him  get  nearer.  So 
we  dropped  very  quietly  down  to  a  fallen 
tree  that  lay  out  on  the  water  and  held 
on  to  it,  and  waved  back  the  other  boats. 
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Tlien  I  turned  to  watch  tlie  game,  and 
what  was  my  astonishment  to  behold 
Grandpapa,  the  Judge,  sitting  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  boat,  pulling  his  rifle  out  of 
Its  case  as  fast  as  hands  coukl  pull.  Then 
Vezina,  who  had  been  fussing  with  the 
fish-basket,  leaned  forward  and  gave  him 
something  ;  and  I  couldn't  believe  my  sor- 
rowful eyes,  when  I  grasped  that  it  was 
cartridges,  and  that  he  was  loading  the 
"  airal'inc."  Vezina  slid  the  paddle  into 
water  again,  and  out  the  l)oat  slipped  from 
cover,  almost  on  top  of  the  caribou,  who 
had  been  walking  steadily  along  the  other 
side  of  the  point  to  meet  it.  He  wasn't 
fifty  yards  away.  Then  a  "bang-bang" 
rent  the  evangelical  stillness,  and  the  cari- 
bou jumped  sideways,  scared  green,  but 
with  his  tail  up,  and  in  splendid  health. 
Grandpapa  put  the  rifle  down  and  looked, 
eagerly  and  fiercely,  and  there  was  his 
friend,  the  enemy,  in  an  awful  pet,  but  no 
holes  in  him.  Then  the  rifle  went  up  sav- 
agely to  the  judicial  shoulder,  another 
bang  profaned  the  forest  shades,  and  what 
should  that  poor,  half-witted  caribou  do 
but  jump  into  the  water  for  all  he  was 
worth,  and  swim  for  the  canoe.  Perhaps 
he  thought  that  the  nearer  the  gun  the 
safer  the  meat — but  Grandpapa  didn't  like 
it  when  I  suggested  that.  1  really  think 
he  lost  his  mind  from  an  attack  of  nerves, 
and  just  wanted  to  get  into  deep  water  and 
cross  the  river.  Anyway,  Grandpapa  sat 
right  down  in  his  earthworks  and  can- 
nonaded that  skedaddling  foe.  He  fired 
seven  times,  and  he  didn't  hurt  anything 
but  his  thumb,  which  he  got  under  the 
hammer  the  last  time,  in  his  excitement. 


When  we  debarked  at  the  portage  we 
were  all  of  us  subdued  and  respectful,  ex- 
cept the  Bishop,  and  I  must  say,  if  he  is 
my  grandfather,  that  his  joy  wasn't  de- 
cent. His  eyes  danced  with  wickedness, 
and  he  jumped  out  of  the  canoe  as  fast 
as  I  could,  and  came  right  over  to  Wal- 
ter and  said,  without  a  glance  at  the 
Judge  : 

"  It  wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  it  wasn't  for 
what  he  said  at  the  club  ;  but  1  can't  for- 
get about  the  binding  nature  of  the  agree- 
ment under  which  we  are  members  of 
this  club."  Then  he  went  off  into  a  heart- 
felt whoop-and-chuckle  mixture  that  must 
have  been  wearing  on  the  Judge's  sweet 
disposition,  and  when  he  stopped  it  was 
only  to  say,  with  a  gulp  :  "  Oh,  my  !  The 
moral  example  !     Oh,  my  !  " 

It's  a  horrid  feeling  to  miss  a  shot — 
as  I  have  experienced  already  in  my  ca- 
reer—  even  if  you  have,  as  is  almost  al- 
ways the  case,  magnificent  reasons.  But 
Grandpapa  had  missed  seven,  and  he 
hadn't  any  reason  at  all,  and  his  thumb 
was  bleeding  like  sixty.  Which  proves 
that  simply  not  to  have  torn  us  in  shreds 
was  the  act  of  a  hero  and  a  gentleman. 

When  we  got  to  the  club  there  was 
Mr.  Wade  again,  and  the  first  thing  at 
the  dinner-table  he  shouted  out,  as  if  we 
were  across  a  lake  : 

"  Well,  Bishop,  I  suppose  you  kept  the 
Sabbath,  and  the  Judge  kept  the  law,  ac- 
cording to  your  programme  ?  " 

My  two  grandfathers  sneaked  a  look 
of  maidenly  shyness  at  each  other,  and 
the  only  thing  that  broke  the  ominous 
silence  was  a  choking  sound  from  Walter. 


Drawn  by  Walter  A/- file  foil  Clark. 

"Go,   Royal!  "  he  cried,   "and  — Cod  bless  you!  "—Page  247. 
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|HE  day  we  attacked  the 
capital  Joseph  Fiske  and 
his  party  were  absent  from 
it,  visiting  Graham,  the 
manager  of  tlie  Co  pan 
Mines,  at  his  countryplace, 
and  when  word  was  received  there  that 
we  had  taken  the  city,  Graham  urged  Mr. 
Fiske  not  to  return  to  it,  but  to  ride  at 
once  to  the  coast  and  go  on  board  his 
yacht.  They  told  him  that  the  capital 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob. 

But  what  really  made  Graham,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Copan  people,  and  the  steam- 
ship crowd,  who  now  were  all  working  to- 
gether against  us,  so  anxious  to  get  Fiske 
out  of  Honduras,  was  that  part  of  La 
Guerre's  proclamation  in  which  he  said  he 
would  force  the  Isthmian  Line  to  pay  its 
just  debts.  They  were  most  anxious  that 
Fiske  should  not  learn  from  us  the  true 
version  of  that  claim  for  back  pay.  They 
had  told  him  we  were  a  lot  of  profes- 
sional filibusters,  that  the  demand  we  made 
for  the  half-million  of  dollars  was  a  gigan- 
tic attempt  at  blackmail.  They  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  judges  of  the  highest  courts 
of  Honduras  had  decided  against  the  va- 
lidity of  our  claim,  but  they  did  not  tell 
him  that  Alvarez  had  ordered  the  judges  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  company,  nor  how 
much  money  they  had  paid  Alvarez  and 
the  judges  for  that  decision.  Instead 
they  urged  that  Garcia,  a  native  of  the 
country,  had  submitted  to  the  decree  of 
the  courts  and  had  joined  Alvarez,  and 
that  now  the  only  people  fighting  against 
the  Isthmian  Line  were  foreign  advent- 
urers. They  asked.  Was  it  likely  such  men 
would  risk  their  lives  to  benefit  the  natives? 
Was  it  not  evident  that  they  were  fighting 
only  for  their  own  pockets?  And  they 
,  warned  Fiske  that  while  La  Guerre  was 
still  vuging  his  claim  against  this  company, 
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it  would  be  unwise  for  the  president  of  that 
company  to  show  himself  in  Tegucigalpa. 

But  Fiske  laughed  at  the  idea  of  dan- 
ger to  himself.  He  said  a  revolution,  like 
cock-fighting,  was  a  national  pastime,  and 
no  more  serious,  and  that  should  anyone 
attempt  to  molest  the  property  of  the  com- 
pany, he  would  demand  the  protection  of 
his  own  country  as  represented  by  the 
Raleigh. 

He  accordingly  rode  back  to  the  capi- 
tal, and  with  his  son  and  daughter  and  the 
company's  representatives  and  the  Copan 
people,  returned  to  the  same  rooms  in  the 
Hotel  Continental  he  had  occupied  three 
days  before,  when  Alvarez  was  president. 
This  made  it  embarrassing  for  us,  as  the 
Continental  was  the  only  hotel  in  the  city, 
and  as  it  was  there  we  had  organized  our 
officers'  mess.  In  consequence,  while 
there  was  no  open  war,  the  dining-room 
of  the  hotel  was  twice  daily  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  two  opposing  factions,  and 
Von  Ritter  told  me  that  until  matters  had 
been  arranged  with  the  seconds  of  young 
Fiske  I  could  not  appear  there,  as  it  would 
be  "contrary  to  the  code." 

But  our  officers  were  not  going  to  allow 
the  Copan  and  Isthmian  people  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  head-quarters,  so  at  the 
table  d'hote  luncheon  that  day  our  fellows 
sat  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  Fiske  and 
Miss  Fiske,  Graham  and  his  followers  at 
the  other.  They  entirely  ignored  each 
other.  After  the  row  I  had  raised  in  the 
street,  each  side  was  anxious  to  avoid 
further  friction. 

As  I  sat  in  the  barracks  over  my  soli- 
tary luncheon  my  thoughts  were  entirely 
on  the  duel. 

It  had  been  forced  on  me,  so  I  accept- 
ed it ;  but  it  struck  me  as  a  most  silly 
proceeding.  Young  Fiske  had  insulted 
my  General  and  my  comrades.      He  had 
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done  so  publicly  and  with  intent.  I  had 
thrashed  him  as  I  said  I  would,  and  as 
far  as  I  could  see  the  incident  was  closed. 
But  Miller  and  Von  Ritter,  who  knew 
Honduras  from  Fonseca  Bay  to  Truxillo, 
assured  me  that,  unless  I  met  the  man, 
who  had  insulted  me  before  the  people, 
our  prestige  would  be  entirely  destroyed. 
To  the  Honduranian  mind,  the  fact  that 
I  had  thrashed  him  for  so  doing,  would 
not  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  duel,  it 
only  made  a  duel  absolutely  necessary. 
As  I  had  determined,  if  we  did  meet,  that 
I  would  not  shoot  at  him,  I  knew  I  would 
receive  no  credit  from  such  an  encounter, 
and,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  I  was  being 
made  ridiculous,  and  stood  a  very  fair 
chance  of  being  killed. 

I  sincerely  hoped  that  young  Fiske 
would  apologize.  I  assured  myself  that 
my  reluctance  to  meet  him  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  scorned  to  fight  a  civihan.  I 
always  classed  civilians,  with  women  and 
children,  as  non-combatants.  But  in  my 
heart  I  knew  that  it  was  not  this  preju- 
dice which  made  me  hesitate.  The  sister 
was  the  real  reason.  That  he  was  her 
brother  was  the  only  fact  of  importance. 
Had  his  name  been  Robinson  or  Brown, 
I  would  have  gone  out  and  shot  at  the 
calves  of  his  legs  most  cheerfully,  and 
taken  considerable  satisfaction  in  the 
notoriety  that  would  have  followed  my 
having  done  so. 

But  I  could  ne\"er  let  his  sister  know 
that  I  had  only  fired  in  the  air,  and  I  knew 
that  if  I  fought  her  brother  she  would  al- 
ways look  upon  me  as  one  who  had  at- 
tempted to  murder  him.  I  could  never 
speak  to  her,  or  even  look  at  her  again. 
And  at  that  moment  I  felt  that  if  I  did  not 
meet  her,  I  could  go  without  meeting  any 
other  women  for  many  years  to  come.  She 
was  the  most  wonderful  creature  I  had 
ever  seen.  She  was  not  beautiful,  as  Bea- 
trice was  beautiful,  in  a  womanly,  gracious 
way,  but  she  had  the  beauty  of  something 
unattainable.  Instead  of  inspiring  you, 
she  filled  you  with  disquiet.  She  seemed 
to  me  a  regal,  goddess-like  woman,  one 
that  a  man  might  worship  with  that  trib- 
ute of  fear  and  adoration  that  savages  pay 
to  the  fire  and  the  sun. 

I  had  ceased  to  blush  because  she  had 
laughed  at  us.  I  had  begun  to  think  that  it 
was  c}uitc  right  that  she  should  do  so.     To 


her  we  were  lawless  adventurers,  exiles,  ex- 
patriates, fugitives.  She  did  not  know  that 
most  of  us  were  unselfish,  and  that  our 
cause  was  just.  She  thought,  if  she  thought 
of  us  at  all,  that  we  were  trying  to  levy 
blackmail  on  her  father.  I  did  not  blame 
her  for  despising  us.  I  only  wished  I  could 
tell  her  how  she  had  been  deceived,  and 
assure  her  that  among  us  there  was  one,  at 
least,  who  thought  of  her  gratefully  and 
devotedly,  and  who  would  suffer  much  be- 
fore he  would  hurt  her  or  hers.  I  knew 
that  this  were  so,  and  I  hoped  her  brother 
would  not  be  such  an  ass  as  to  insist  upon 
a  duel,  and  make  me  pretend  to  fight  him, 
that  her  father  would  be  honest  enough  to 
pay  his  debts,  and  that  some  day  she  and 
I  might  be  friends. 

But  my  hopes  were  killed  by  the  en- 
trance of  Miller  and  Von  Ritter.  They 
looked  very  grave. 

"  He  won't  apologize,"  Miller  said.  "We 
arranged  that  you  are  to  meet  behind  the 
grave-yard  at  sunrise  to-morrow  morning." 
I  was  bitterly  disappointed,  but  of  course 
I  could  not  let  them  see  that. 

"  Does  La  Guerre  know,"  I  asked. 

"  No,"  Miller  said,  "  neither  does  old 
man  Fiske.  We  had  the  deuce  of  a  time. 
Graham  and  Lowell — that  young  Middy 
from  the  Raleigh — are  his  seconds,  and  we 
found  we  were  all  agi'eed  that  he  had  bet- 
ter apologize.  Lowell,  especially,  was  very 
keen  that  you  two  should  shake  hands,  but 
when  they  went  out  to  talk  it  over  with 
Fiske,  he  came  back  with  them  in  a  terri- 
ble rage,  and  swore  he'd  not  apologize,  and 
that  he'd  either  shoot  you  or  see  you  hung. 
Lowell  told  him  it  was  all  rot  that  two 
Americans  should  be  fighting  duels,  but 
Fiske  said  that  when  he  was  in  Rome,  he 
did  as  Romans  did  ;  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  in  Paris  to  believe  in  duels, 
and  that  a  duel  he  would  have.  Then  the 
sister  came  in,  and  there  was  a  hell  of  a 
row !  " 

"The  sister  !  "  I  exclaimed. 

Miller  nodded,  and  Von  Ritter  and  he 
shook  their  heads  sadly  at  each  other,  as 
though  the  recollection  of  the  interview 
weighed  heavily. 

"  Yes,  his  sister,"  said  Miller.  "You  know 
how  these  Honduranian  places  are  built, 
if  a  parrot  scratches  his  feathers  in  the 
patio  you  can  hear  him  in  every  room  in 
the  house.     Well,  she  was  reading  on  the 
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balcony,  and  when  her  brother  began  to 
rage  around  and  swear  he'd  have  your 
blood,  she  heard  him,  and  opened  the 
shutters  and  came  in.  She  didn't  stay  long, 
and  she  didn't  say  much,  but  she  talked 
to  us  as  though  we  were  so  many  bad 
children.     1  never  felt  so  mean  in  my  life." 

"  She  should  not  have  been  there,"  said 
Von  Ritter,  stolidly.  "  It  was  most  irreg- 
ular." 

"  Fiske  tried  the  high  and  mighty,  broth- 
erly act  with  her,"  Miller  continued,  "but 
she  shook  him  up  like  a  charge  of  rack-a- 
rock.  She  told  him  that  a  duel  was  un- 
manly and  un-American,  and  that  he  would 
be  a  murderer.  She  said  his  honor  didn't 
require  him  to  risk  his  hfe  for  every  cad 
who  went  about  armed,  insulting  unarmed 
people " 

"  What  did  she  say  ?  "  I  cried.  "  Say 
that  again." 

Von  Ritter  tossed  up  his  arms  and 
groaned,  but  Miller  shook  his  fist  at  me. 

"  Now,  don't  you  go  and  get  wrathy," 
he  roared.  "  We'll  not  stand  it.  We've 
been  abused  by  everybody  else  on  your 
account  to-day,  and  we  won't  take  it 
from  you.  It  doesn't  matter  what  the 
girl  said.  They  probably  told  her  you 
began  the  fight,  and " 

"She  said  I  was  a  cad,"  I  repeated, 
"  and  that  I  struck  an  unarmed  man. 
Didn't  her  brother  tell  her  that  he  first 
insulted  me,  and  struck  me  with  his  whip, 
and  that  I  only  used  my  fists.  Didn't 
any  of  you  tell  her  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  roared  Miller  ;  "  what  the 
devil  has  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  She 
was  trying  to  prevent  the  duel.  We 
were  trying  to  prevent  the  duel.  That's 
all  that's  important.  And  if  she  hadn't 
made  the  mistake  of  thinking  you  might 
back  out  of  it,  we  could  have  prevented 
it.     Now  we  can't." 

I  began  to  wonder  if  the  opinion  the 
Fiske  family  had  formed  of  me,  on  so 
slight  an  acquaintance,  was  not  more  se- 
vere than  I  deserved,  but  I  did  not  let 
the  men  see  how  sorely  the  news  had 
hurt  me.  I  only  asked  :  "  What  other 
mistake  did  the  young  lady  make  ?  " 

"  She  meant  it  all  right,"  said  Miller, 
"  but  it  was  a  woman's  idea  of  a  bluff,  and 
it  didn't  go.  She  told  us  that  before  we 
urged  her  brother  on  to  fight,  we  should 
have  found  out  that  he  has  spent  the  last 


five  years  in  Paris,  and  that  he's  the  gilt- 
edged  pistol-shot  of  the  salle  d'armcs  in 
the  Rue  Scribe,  that  he  can  hit  a  scarf- 
pin  at  twenty  paces.  Of  course  that 
ended  it.  The  Baron  spoke  up  in  his 
best  style  and  said  that  in  the  face  of  this 
information  it  would  be  now  quite  impos- 
sible for  our  man  to  accept  an  apology 
without  being  considered  a  coward,  and 
that  a  meeting  must  take  place.  Then  the 
girl  ran  to  her  brother  and  said,  '  What 
have  I  done  ?  '  and  he  put  his  arm  around 
her  and  walked  her  out  of  the  room. 
Then  we  arranged  the  details  in  peace 
and  came  on  here." 

"  Good,"  I  said,  "  you  did  exacdy 
right.  I'll  meet  you  at  dinner  at  the 
hotel." 

But  at  this  Von  Ritter  protested  that  I 
must  not  dine  there,  that  it  was  against 
the  code. 

"  The  code  be  hanged,"  I  said.  "  If 
I  don't  turn  up  at  dinner  they'll  say  I'm 
afraid  to  show  myself  out  of  doors.  Be- 
sides, if  I  must  be  shot  through  the  scarf- 
pin  before  breakfast  to-morrow  morning, 
I  mean  to  have  a  good  dinner  to-night." 

They  left  me,  and  I  rode  to  the  palace 
to  make  my  daily  report  to  the  president. 
I  was  reheved  to  find  that  both  he  and 
Webster  were  so  deep  in  affairs  of  state 
that  they  had  heard  nothing  of  my  row 
in  the  Plaza,  nor  of  the  duel  to  follow. 
They  were  happy  as  two  children  build- 
ing forts  of  sand  on  the  sea-shore.  They 
had  rescinded  taxes,  altered  the  tariffs, 
reorganized  the  law-courts,  taken  over  the 
custom-houses  by  telegraph,  and  every 
five  minutes  were  receiving  addresses 
from  delegations  of  prominent  Hondura- 
nians. Nicaragua  and  Salvador  had  both 
recognized  their  government,  and  conces- 
sion hunters  were  already  cooling  their 
heels  in  the  ante-room.  In  every  town 
and  seaport  the  adherents  of  Garcia  had 
swung  over  to  La  Guerre  and  our  gov- 
ernment, and  our  flag  was  now  flying  in 
every  part  of  Honduras.  It  was  the  flag 
of  Walker,  with  the  five-pointed  blood-red 
star.  We  did  not  explain  the  significance 
of  the  five  points. 

I  reported  that  my  scouts  had  located 
Alvarez  and  Garcia  in  the  hills  some  five 
miles  distant  from  the  capital,  that  they 
were  preparing  a  permanent  camp  there, 
and   that   they  gave  no   evidence  of  any 
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immediate  intention  to  attack  the  city. 
General  La  Guerre  was  already  informed 
of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Fiske,  and  had  ar- 
ranged to  give  him  an  audience  the  follow- 
ing morning.  He  hoped  in  this  interview 
to  make  clear  to  him  how  just  was  the 
people's  claim  for  the  half  million  due 
them,  and  to  obtain  his  guaranty  that 
the  money  should  be  paid. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  palace  I  met 
Aiken.  He  was  in  his  most  cynical  mood. 
He  said  that  the  air  was  filled  with  plots 
and  counter-plots,  and  that  treachery 
stalked  abroad.  He  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  trying  to  persuade  the  president  to 
relieve  Heintz  of  his  command  on  Peca- 
chua.  He  wanted  Von  Ritter  or  myself 
put  in  his  place. 

"  It  is  the  key  to  the  position,"  Aiken 
said,  "  and  if  Heintz  should  sell  us  out, 
we  would  have  to  run  for  our  lives.  These 
people  are  all  smiles  and  '  vivas '  to-day 
because  we  are  on  top.  But  if  we  lost 
Pecachua,  every  man  of  them  would  turn 
against  us." 

I  laughed  and  said :  "  We  can  trust 
Heintz.  If  I  had  your  opinion  of  my  fel- 
low-man, I'd  blow  my  brains  out." 

"  If  I  hadn't  had  such  a  low  opinion 
of  my  fellow-man,"  Aiken  retorted,  "  he'd 
have  blown  your  brains  out.  Don't  for- 
get that." 

"No  one  listens  to  me,"  he  said.  "  I 
consider  that  I  am  very  hardly  used.  For 
a  consideration  a  friend  of  Alvarez  told  me 
where  Alvarez  had  buried  most  of  the 
government  money.  I  went  to  the  cellar 
and  dug  it  up  and  turned  it  over  to  La 
Guerre.  And  what  do  you  think  he's  do- 
ing with  it !  "  Aiken  exclaimed  with  in- 
dignation. "  He's  going  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment troops  their  back  pay,  and  the 
post-office  clerks,  and  the  peons  who 
worked  on  the  public  roads." 

I  said  I  considered  that  that  was  a  most 
excellent  use  to  make  of  the  money  ;  that 
from  what  I  had  seen  of  the  native  troops, 
it  would  turn  our  prisoners  of  war  into 
our  most  loyal  adherents. 

"Of  course,"  Aiken  agreed.  "Why, 
if  the  government  troops  out  there  in  the 
hills  with  Alvarez  knew  we  were  paying 
sixty  pesos  for  soldiers,  they'd  run  to  join 
us  so  quick  that  they'd  die  on  the  way 
of  sunstroke.  But  that's  not  it.  Where 
do  we  come  in  ?     What  do  we  get  out  of 


this  ?  Have  we  been  fighting  for  three 
months  just  to  pay  the  troops  who  have 
been  fighting  against  us?  Charity  begins 
at  home,  I  think." 

"  You  get  your  own  salary,  don't  you?  " 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  I'm  not  starving,"  Aiken  said, 
with  a  grin.  "  There's  a  lot  of  loot  in 
being  chief-of-pohce.  This  is  going  to 
be  a  wide-open  town  if  I  can  run  it." 

"  Well,  you  can't,"  I  laughed.  "  Not 
as  long  as  I'm  its  provost  marshal." 

"Yes,  and  how  long  will  that  be?" 
Aiken  retorted.  "  You  take  my  advice 
and  make  money  now,  while  you've  got 
the  club  to  get  it  with  you.  Why,  if  I 
had  your  job  I  could  scare  ten  thousand 
sols  out  of  these  merchants  before  sunrise. 
Instead  of  which  you  walk  around  nights 
to  see  their  front  doors  are  locked.  Let 
them  do  the  walking.  We've  won,  and 
let's  enjoy  the  spoil.  Eat,  live  and  be 
merry,  my  boy,  for  to-morrow  you  die." 

"  I  hope  not,"  I  exclaimed,  and  I  ran 
down  the  steps  of  the  palace  and  turned 
toward  the  barracks. 

"To-morrow  you  die,"  I  repeated,  but 
I  could  not  arouse  a  single  emotion. 
Portents  and  premonitions  may  frighten 
some  people,  but  the  only  superstition  I 
hold  to  is  to  believe  in  the  luck  of  Royal 
Macklin. 

"  What  if  Fiske  can  hit  a  scarf-pin  at 
twenty  paces  !  "  I  said  to  myself,  "  he 
can't  hit  me."  I  was  just  as  sure  of  it  as 
I  was  of  the  fact  that  when  I  met  him  I 
was  going  to  fire  in  the  air.  I  cannot  tell 
why.     I  was  just  sure  of  it. 

The  dining-room  at  the  Continental  held 
three  long  tables.  That  night  our  officers 
sat  at  one,  Mr.  Fiske  and  his  party  were 
at  the  one  farthest  away,  and  a  dining- 
club  of  consular  agents,  merchants,  and 
the  Telegraph  Company's  people  occu- 
pied the  one  in  between.  I  could  see  her 
whenever  the  German  consul  bent  over 
his  food.  She  was  very  pale  and  tired- 
looking,  but  in  the  white  evening  frock 
she  wore,  all  sOft  and  shining  with  lace, 
she  was  as  beautiful  as  the  moonlit  night 
outside.  She  never  once  looked  in  our 
direction.  But  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes 
away  from  her.  The  merchants,  no  doubt, 
enjoyed  their  dinner.  They  laughed  and 
argued  boi..::erously,  but  at  the  two  other 
tables  there  was  very  little  said. 
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The  waiters,  pattering  over  the  stone 
floor  in  their  bare  feet,  made  more  noise 
than  our  entire  mess. 

When  the  coffee  came,  Russell  nodded 
at  the  others,  and  they  filled  their  glasses 
and  drank  to  me  in  silence.  At  the  other 
table  I  saw  the  same  pantomime,  only  on 
account  of  old  man  Fiske  they  had  to  act 
even  more  covertly.  It  struck  me  as 
being  vastly  absurd  and  wicked.  What 
right  had  young  Fiske  to  put  his  life  in 
jeopardy  to  me.  It  was  not  in  my  keep- 
ing. I  had  no  claim  on  it.  It  was  not  in 
his  own  keeping.  At  least  not  to  throw 
away. 

When  they  had  gone  and  our  officers 
had  shaken  hands  with  me  and  ridden  off 
to  their  different  posts,  I  went  out  upon 
the  balcony  by  myself  and  sat  down  in  the 
shadow  of  the  vines.  The  stream  which 
cuts  Tegucigalpa  in  two  ran  directly  be- 
low me,  splashing  against  the  rocks  and 
sweeping  under  the  stone  bridge  with  u 
ceaseless  murmur.  Beyond  it  stretched 
the  red-tiled  roofs,  glowing  pink  in  the 
moonlight,  and  beyond  them  the  camp- 
fires  of  Alvarez  twinkling  like  glow-worms 
against  the  dark  background  of  the  hills. 
The  town  had  gone  to  sleep,  and  the  ho- 
tel behind  me  was  as  silent  as  a  church. 
There  was  not  a  sound  except  the  whistle 
of  a  policeman,  calling  the  hour,  the  bark 
of  the  street-dogs  in  answer,  and  the  voice 
of  one  of  our  sentries,  arguing  with  some 
jovial  gentleman  who  was  abroad  without 
a  pass.  After  the  fever  and  anxieties  of 
the  last  few  days  the  peace  of  the  moment 
was  sweet  and  grateful  to  me,  and  I  sank 
deeper  into  the  long  wicker  chair  and 
sighed  with  content.  The  previous  night 
I  had  spent  on  provost  duty  in  the  saddle, 
and  it  must  have  been  that  I  dropped 
asleep,  for  when  I  next  raised  my  head 
Miss  Fiske  was  standing  not  twenty  feet 
from  me.  She  was  leaning  against  one 
of  the  pillars,  a  cold  and  stately  statue  in 
the  moonlight. 

She  did  not  know  anyone  was  near  her, 
and  when  I  moved  and  my  spurs  clanked 
on  the  stones,  she  started,  and  turned  her 
eyes  slowly  toward  the  shadow  in  which  I 
sat. 

During  dinner  they  must  have  told  her 
which  one  of  us  was  to  fight  the  duel,  for 
when  she  recognized  me  she  moved 
sharply  away.     I  did  not  wish  her  to  think 


I  would  intrude  on  her  against  her  will,  so 
I  arose  and  walked  toward  the  door,  but 
before  I  had  reached  it  she  again  turned 
and  approached  me. 

"  You  are  Captain  Macklin?"  she  said. 

I  was  so  excited  at  the  thought  that  she 
was  about  to  speak  to  me,  and  so  hapj)y  to 
hear  her  voice,  that  for  an  instant  I  could 
only  whip  off  my  hat  and  gaze  at  her  stu- 
pidly. 

"  Captain  Macklin,"  she  repeated. 
"  This  afternoon  I  tried  to  stop  the  duel 
you  are  to  fight  with  my  brother,  and  I 
am  told  that  I  made  a  very  serious  blun- 
der. I  should  like  to  try  and  correct  it. 
When  I  spoke  of  my  brother's  skill,  I 
meant  his  skill  with  the  pistol.  I  knew  you 
were  ignorant  of  it  and  I  thought  if  you 
did  know  of  it  you  would  see  the  utter 
folly,  the  utter  wickedness  of  this  duel. 
But  instead  I  am  told  that  I  only  made  it 
difficult  for  you  not  to  meet  him.  I  can- 
not in  the  least  see  that  that  follows.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  it  does 
not." 

She  paused,  and  I,  as  though  I  had 
been  speaking,  drew  a  long  breath.  Had 
she  been  reading  from  a  book  her  tone 
could  not  have  been  more  impersonal.  I 
might  have  been  one  of  a  class  of  school- 
boys to  whom  she  was  expounding  a 
problem.  At  the  Point  I  have  heard 
officers'  wives  use  the  same  tone  to  the 
enlisted  men.  Its  effect  on  them  was  to 
drive  them  into  a  surly  silence. 

But  Miss  Fiske  did  not  seem  conscious 
of  her  tone. 

"  After  1  had  spoken,"  she  went  on 
evenly,  "  they  told  me  of  your  reputation 
in  this  country,  that  you  are  known  to  be 
quite  fearless.  They  told  me  of  your 
ordering  your  own  men  to  shoot  you,  and 
of  how  you  took  a  cannon  with  your 
hands.  Well,  I  cannot  see — since  your 
reputation  for  bravery  is  so  well  estab- 
lished— that  you  need  to  prove  it  further, 
certainly  not  by  engaging  in  a  silly  duel. 
You  cannot  add  to  it  by  fighting  my 
brother,  and  if  you  should  injure  him, 
you  would  bring  cruel  distress  to — to 
others." 

"  I  assure  you "   I  began. 

"  Pardon  me,"  she  said,  raising  her 
hand,  but  still  speaking  in  the  same  even 
tone.  "  Let  me  explain  myself  fully. 
Yoiu"  own   friends   said  in   my  hearing," 
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she  went  on,  "  that  they  did  not  desire  a 
fight.  It  is  then  my  remark  only  which 
apparendf  makes  it  inevitable." 

She  drew  herself  up  and  her  tone  grew 
even  more  distant  and  disdainful, 

"  Now,  it  is  not  possible,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  that  you  and  your  friends  are 
going  to  take  advantage  of  my  mistake, 
and  make  it  the  excuse  for  this  meeting. 
Suppose  any  harm  should  come  to  my 
brother."  For  the  first  time-* her  voice 
carried  a  touch  of  feeling.  "  It  would  be 
my  fault.  I  would  always  have  myself 
to  blame.  And  I  want  to  ask  you  not  to 
fight  him.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  with- 
draw from  this  altogether." 

I  was  completely  confused.  Never 
before  had  a  young  lady  of  a  class  which 
I  had  so  seldom  met  spoken  to  me  even 
in  the  words  of  every-day  civility,  and 
now  this  one,  who  was  the  most  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  woman  I  had  ever  seen, 
was  asking  me  to  grant  an  impossible 
favor,  was  speaking  of  my  reputation  for 
bravery  as  though  it  were  a  fact  which 
everyone  accepted,  and  was  begging  me 
not  to  make  her  suffer.  What  added  to 
my  perplexity  was  that  she  asked  me  to 
act  only  as  I  desired  to  act,  but  she  asked 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  every  nerve  in 
me  rebelled. 

I  could  not  understand  how  she  could 
ask  so  great  a  favor  of  one  she  held  in 
such  evident  contempt.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  she  should  not  have  addressed  me 
at  all,  or  if  she  did  ask  me  to  stultify  my 
honor  and  spare  the  life  of  her  precious 
brother  she  should  not  ha\-e  done  so  in 
the  same  tone  with  which  she  would  have 
asked  a  tradesman  for  his  bill.  The  fact 
that  I  knew,  since  I  meant  to  fire  in 
the  air,  that  the  duel  was  a  farce,  made  it 
still  more  difficult  for  me  to  speak. 

But  I  managed  to  say  that  what  she 
asked  was  impossible. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  I  stammered,  "that 
I  ought  to  talk  about  it  .to  you  at  all. 
But  you  don't  understand  that  your 
brother  did  not  only  insult  me.  He  in- 
sulted my  regiment,  and  my  General.  It 
was  that  I  resented,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
fighting." 

"  Then  you  refuse  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I  have  no  choice,"  I  replied  ;  '•  he 
has  left  me  no  choice." 

She  drew  back,  but  still  stood  looking 


at  me  coldly.  The  dislike  in  her  eyes 
wounded  me  inexpressibly. 

Before  she  spoke  I  had  longed  only 
for  the  chance  to  assure  her  of  my  re- 
gard, and  had  she  appealed  to  me  gener- 
ously, in  a  manner  suited  to  one  so  noble- 
looking,  I  was  in  a  state  of  mind  to 
swim  rivers  and  climb  mountains  to  serve 
her.  I  still  would  have  fought  the  duel, 
but  sooner  than  harm  her  brother  I  would 
have  put  my  hand  in  the  fire.  Now, 
since  she  had  spoken,  I  was  filled  only 
with  pity  and  disappointment.  It  seemed 
so  wrong  that  one  so  finely  bred  and 
wonderfully  fair  should  feel  so  little  con- 
sideration. No  matter  how  greatly  she 
had  been  prejudiced  against  me  she  had 
no  cause  to  ignore  my  rights  in  the  mat- 
ter. To  speak  to  me  as  though  I  had  no 
honor  of  my  own,  no  worthy  motive,  to 
treat  me  like  a  common  brawler  who, 
because  his  vanity  was  wounded,  was 
trying  to  force  an  unoffending  stranger  to 
a  fight. 

My  vanity  was  wounded,  but  I  felt 
more  sorry  for  her  than  for  myself,  and 
when  she  spoke  again  I  listened  eagerly, 
hoping  she  would  say  something  which 
would  soften  what  had  gone  before.  But 
she  did  not  make  it  easier  for  either 
of  us. 

"  If  I  persuade  my  brother  to  apologize 
for  what  he  said  of  your  regiment,"  she 
continued,  "  will  you  accept  his  apology?  " 
Her  tone  was  one  partly  of  interrogation, 
partly  of  command.  "I  do  not  think 
he  is  likely  to  do  so,"  she  added,  "  but  if 
you  will  let  that  suffice,  I  shall  see  him  at 
once,  and  ask  him." 

"  You  need  not  do  that !  "  I  rephed, 
quickly.  "  As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  my 
affair.  It  concerns  my- — a  great  many 
people.  I  am  sorry,  but  the  meeting 
must  take  place." 

For  the  first  time  Miss  Fiske  smiled, 
but  it  was  the  same  smile  of  amusement 
with  which  she  had  regarded  us  when  she 
first  saw  us  in  the  plaza. 

"I  quite  understand,"  she  said,  still 
smiling.  "  You  need  not  assure  me  that 
it  concerns  a  great  many  people."  She 
turned  away  as  though  the  interview  was 
at  an  end,  and  then  halted.  She  had 
stepped  into  the  circle  of  the  moonlight 
so  that  her  beauty  shone  full  upon  me. 

"  I  know  that  it  concerns  a  great  many 
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people,"  she  cried.  "I  know  that  it  is  all 
a  part  of  the  plot  against  my  father  !  " 

1  gave  a  gasp  of  consternation  which 
she  misconstrued,  for  she  continued,  bit- 
terly. 

"  Oh,  I  know  everything,"  she  said. 
"  Mr.  Graham  has  told  me  all  that  you 
mean  to  do.  1  was  foolish  to  appeal  to 
any  one  of  you.  You  have  set  out  to  fight 
my  father,  and  your  friends  will  use  any 
means  to  win.  But  I  should  have  thought," 
she  cried,  her  voice  rising  and  ringing  like 
an  alarm,  "that  they  would  have  stopped 
at  assassinating  his  son." 

I  stepped  back  from  her  as  though  she 
had  struck  at  me. 

"  Miss  Fiske,"  I  cried.  What  she  had 
charged  was  so  monstrous,  so  absurd  that 
I  could  answer  nothing  in  defence.  My 
brain  refused  to  believe  that  she  had  said  it. 
I  could  not  conceive  that  any  creature  so 
utterly  lovely  could  be  so  unseeing,  so  bit- 
ter, and  so  unfair. 

Her  charge  was  ridiculous,  but  my  dis- 
appointment in  her  was  so  keen  that  the 
tears  came  to  my  eyes. 

I  put  my  hat  back  on  my  head,  saluted 
her  and  passed  her  quickly. 

"  Captain  Macklin,"  she  cried.  "  What 
is  it?  What  have  I  said  ?"  She  stretched 
out  her  hand  toward  me,  but  I  did  not  stop. 

"  Captain  Macklin  ! "  she  called  after  me 
in  such  a  voice  that  I  was  forced  to  halt 
and  turn. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  she  de- 
manded. '•  Oh,  yes,  I  see,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  I  see  how  it  sounded  to  you.  And  you  ?  " 
she  cried.  Her  voice  was  trembling  with 
concern.  "  Because  I  said  that,  you  mean 
to  punish  me  for  it — through  my  brother  ? 
You  mean  to  make  him  suffer.  You  will 
kill  him  !  "  Her  voice  rose  to  an  accent 
of  terror.  "  But  I  only  said  it  because  he 
is  my  brother,  my  own  brother.  Cannot 
you  understand  what  that  means  to  me  ? 
Cannot  you  understand  why  I  said  it  ?  " 

We  stood  facing  each  other,  I,  staring 
at  her  miserably,  and  she  breathing  quick- 
ly, and  holding  her  hand  to  her  side  as 
though  she  had  been  running  a  long  dis- 
tance. 

"  No,"  I  said  in  a  low  voice.  It  was 
very  hard  for  me  to  speak  at  all.  "  No,  I 
cannot  understand." 

1  pulled  off  my  hat  again,  and  stood 
before  her  crushing  it  in  my  hands. 


'•^\hy  didn't  you  trust  me?"  I  said, 
bitterly.  "How  could  you  doubt  what 
I  would  do  ?  1  trusted  you.  From  the 
moment  you  carne  riding  toward  me,  I 
thanked  God  for  the  sight  of  such  a  wom- 
an.     For  making  anything  so  beautiful." 

I  stopped,  for  I  saw  I  had  again  of- 
fended. At  the  words  she  drew  back 
quickly,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  indigna- 
tion. She  looked  at  me  as  though  I  had 
tried  to  touch  her  with  my  hand.  But  I 
spoke  on  without  heeding  her.  I  repeated 
the  words  with  which  I  had  offended. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  thanked  God  for  any- 
thing so  noble  and  so  beautiful.  To  me, 
you  cotdd  do  no  wrong.  But  you  !  You 
judged  me  before  you  even  knew  my  name. 
You  said  I  was  a  cad  who  went  about 
armed  to  fight  unarmed  men.  To  you  I 
was  a  coward  who  could  be  frightened  off 
by  a  tale  of  bulls-eyes,  and  broken  pipe- 
stems  at  a  Paris  fair.  What  do  I  care  for 
your  brother's  tricks.  Let  him  see  my 
score  cards  at  West  Point.  He'll  find  them 
framed  on  the  walls.  I  was  first  a  coward 
and  a  cad,  and  now  I  am  a  bully  and  a 
hired  assassin.  You  and  your  brother 
have  laughed  at  me  and  mine,  from  the 
first,  while  all  I  asked  of  you  was  to  be 
what  you  seemed  to  be,  what  I  was  happy 
to  think  you  were.  I  wanted  to  believe 
in  you.  Why  did  you  show  me  that  you 
can  be  selfi.sh  and  unfeeling.  It  is  you  who 
do  not  understand.  You  understand  so 
little,"  I  cried,  "that  I  pity  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  I  give  you  my  word, 
I  pity  you." 

"  Stop,"  she  commanded.  I  drew  back 
and  bowed,  and  we  stood  confronting  each 
other  in  silence. 

"And  they  call  you  a  brave  man,"  she 
said  at  last,  speaking  slowly  and  steadily, 
as  though  she  were  picking  each  word. 
"  It  is  Hke  a  brave  man  to  in.sult  a  woman, 
because  she  tries  to  save  her  brother's  Hfe." 

When  I  raised  my  face  it  was  burning, 
as  though  she  had  thrown  vitriol. 

"  If  I  have  insulted  you.  Miss  Fiske," 
I  said,  "if  I  have  ever  insulted  any  wom- 
an, I  hope  to  God  that  to-morrow  morn- 
ing your  brother  will  kill  me." 

When  I  turned  and  looked  back  at  her 
from  the  door,  she. was  leaning  against  one 
of  the  pillars  with  her  face  bent  in  her 
hands,  and  weeping  bitterly. 

I  rode  to  the  barracks  and  spent  several 
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hours  in  writing  a  long  letter  to  Beatrice. 
I  felt  a  great  need  to  draw  near  to  her.  I 
was  confused  and  sore  and  unhappy,  and 
although  nothing  of  this,  nor  of  the  duel 
appeared  in  my  letter,  I  was  comforted  to 
think  that  I  was  writing  it  to  her.  It  was 
good  to  rememl^er  that  there  was  such  a 
woman  in  the  world,  and  when  I  com- 
pared her  with  the  girl  from  whom  I  had 
just  parted,  I  laughed  out  loud. 

And  yet  I  knew  that  had  I  put  the  case 
to  Beatrice,  she  would  have  discovered 
something  to  present  in  favor  of  Miss 
Fiske. 

"  .She  was  pleading  for  her  brother,  and 
she  did  not  understand,"  Beatrice  would 
have  said.  But  in  my  own  heart  I  could 
find  no  excuse.  Her  family  had  brought 
me  nothing  but  evil.  Because  her  father 
would  not  pay  his  debts,  I  had  been  twice 
wounded  and  many  times  had  risked 
death;  the  son  had  struck  me  with  a  whip 
in  the  public  streets,  and  the  sister  had 
called  me  everything  that  is  contemptible, 
from  a  cad  to  a  hired  cut-throat.  So,  I 
was  done  with  the  house  of  Fiske.  My 
hand  was  against  it.     I  owed  it  nothing. 

But  with  all  my  indignation  against 
them,  for  which  there  was  reason  enough, 
I  knew  in  my  heart  that  I  had  looked  up 
to  them,  and  stood  in  awe  of  them,  for 
reascjns  that  made  me  the  cad  they  called 
me.  Ever  since  my  arrival  in  Honduras 
I  had  been  carried  away  by  the  talk  of  the 
Fiske  millions,  and  later  by  the  beauty 
of  the  girl,  and  by  the  boy's  insolent 
air,  by  what  I  accepted  as  good  breed- 
ing. I  had  been  impressed  with  his  five 
years  in  Paris,  by  the  cut  of  his  riding- 
clothes  even,  by  the  fact  that  he  owned  a 
yacht.  1  had  looked  up  to  them,  because 
they  belonged  to  a  class  who  formed  so- 
ciety, as  I  knew  society  through  the  Sun- 
day papers.  And  now  these  superior  be- 
ings had  rewarded  my  snobbishness  by 
acting  toward  me  in  a  way  tliat  was  con- 
trary to  every  ideal  I  held  of  what  was 
right  and  decent.  For  such  as  these,  I 
had  felt  ashamed  of  my  old  comrades. 
It  was  humiliating,  but  it  was  true;  and 
as  I  admitted  this  to  myself,  my  cheeks 
burned  in  the  darkness,  and  I  buried  my 
face  in  the  pillow.  For  some  time  1  lay 
awake  debating  fiercely  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether,  when  I  faced  young  Fiske,  I 
should  shoot  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand,  or 


fire  into  the  ground.  And  it  was  not  until 
I  had  decided  that  the  latter  act  would 
better  show  our  contempt  for  him  and  his 
insult,  that  I  fell  asleep. 

Von  Ritter  and  Miller  woke  me  at  four 
o'clock.  They  were  painfully  correct  and 
formal.  Miller  had  even  borrowed  some- 
thing of  the  Baron's  manner,  which  sat 
upon  him  as  awkwardly  as  would  a  wig 
and  patches.  I  laughed  at  them  both, 
but,  for  the  time  being,  they  had  lost  their 
sense  of  humor;  and  we  drank  our  coffee 
in  a  constrained  and  sleepy  silence. 

At  the  graveyard  we  found  that  Fiske, 
his  two  seconds,  (Iraliam  and  Lowell,  the 
young  Middy,  and  a  local  surgeon  had  al- 
ready arrived.  We  exchanged  bows  and 
salutes  gloomily  and  the  seconds  gathered 
together,  and  began  to  talk  in  hoarse  whis- 
pers. It  was  still  very  dark.  The  moon 
hung  empty  and  pallid  above  the  cold  out- 
line of  the  hills,  and  although  the  roost- 
ers were  crowing  cheerfully,  the  sun  had 
not  yet  risen.  In  the  hollows  the  mists 
lay  like  lakes,  and  every  stone  and  rock 
was  wet  and  shining  as  though  it  had 
been  washed  in  readiness  for  the  coming 
day.  The  gravestones  shone  upon  us 
like  freshly  scrubbed  doorsteps.  It  was  a 
most  dismal  spot,  and  I  was  so  cold  that 
I  was  afraid  I  would  shiver,  and  Fiske 
might  think  I  was  nervous.  So  I  moved 
briskly  about  among  the  graves,  reading 
the  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones.  Un- 
der the  circumstances  the  occupation,  to 
a  less  healthy  mind,  would  have  been  de- 
pressing. My  adversary,  so  it  seemed  to 
me,  carried  himself  with  a  little  too  much 
unconcern.  It  struck  me  that  he  overdid 
it.  He  laughed  with  the  local  surgeon,  and 
pointed  out  the  moon  and  the  lakes  of  mist 
as  though  we  had  driven  out  to  observe 
the  view.  I  could  not  think  of  anything 
to  do  which  would  show  that  I  was  un- 
concerned too,  so  I  got  back  into  the  car- 
riage and  stretched  my  feet  out  to  the 
seat  opposite,  and  continued  to  smoke  my 
cigar. 

Incidentally,  by  speaking  to  Lowell,  I 
hurt  Von  Ritter's  feelings.  It  seems  that 
as  one  of  the  other  man's  seconds  I  should 
have  been  more  haughty  with  him.  But 
when  he  passed  me,  pacing  out  the  ground, 
he  saluted  stiffly,  and  as  I  saluted  back,  I 
called  out  :  "  I  suppose  you  know  you'll 
catch    it   if  they   find   out   about   this   at 
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Washington  ?  "  And  he  answered,  with 
a  grin  :  "  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  couldn't  get 
out  of  it." 

"  Neither  could  1,"  I  replied,  cheer- 
fully, and  in  so  loud  a  tone  that  everyone 
heard  me.  Von  Ritter  was  terribly  an- 
noyed. 

At  last  all  was  arranged  and  we  took 
our  places.  We  were  to  use  pistols. 
They  were  double-barrelled  affairs,  with 
very  fine  hair- triggers.  Graham  was  to 
give  the  word  by  asking  if  we  were  ready, 
and  was  then  to  count  "One,  two,  three." 

After  the  word  "  one  "  we  could  fire 
when  we  pleased.  When  each  of  us  had 
emptied  both  barrels,  our  honor  was  sup- 
posed to  b'  satisfied. 

Young  Fiske  wore  a  blue  yachting  suit 
with  the  collar  turned  up,  and  no  white 
showing  except  his  face,  and  that  in  the 
gray  light  of  the  dawn  was  a  sickly  white, 
like  the  belly  of  a  fish.  After  he  had 
walked  to  his  mark  he  never  took  his  eyes 
from  me.  They  seemed  to  be  probing 
around  under  my  uniform  for  the  vulner- 
able spot.  I  had  never  before  had  any- 
one look  at  me,  who  seemed  to  so  frankly 
dislike  me. 

Curiously  enough,  I  kept  thinking  of 
the  story  of  the  man  who  boasted  he  was 
so  good  a  shot  that  he  could  break  the 
stem  of  a  wine-glass,  and  how  someone 
said  :  "  Yes,  but  the  wine-glass  isn't  hold- 
ing a  pistol."  Then,  while  I  was  smiling 
at  the  application  I  had  made  of  this 
story  to  my  scowling  adversary,  there 
came  up  a  picture,  not  of  home  and  of 
Beatrice,  nor  of  my  past  sins,  but  of  the 
fellow's  sister  as  I  last  saw  her  in  the 
moonlight,  leaning  against  the  pillar  of 
the  balcony  with  her  head  bowed  in  her 
hands.  And  at  once  it  all  seemed  con- 
temptible 'and  cruel.  No  quarrel  in  the 
world,  so  it  appeared  to  me  then,  was 
worth  while  if  it  were  going  to  make  a 
woman  suffer.  And  for  an  instant  I  was 
so  indignant  with  Fiske  for  having 
dragged  me  into  this  one,  to  feed  his  silly 
vanity,  that  for  a  moment  I  felt  like  walk- 
ing over  and  giving  him  a  sound  thrash- 
ing. But  at  the  instant  I  heard  Graham 
demand,  "  Are  you  ready  ?  "  and  I  saw 
Fiske  fasten  his  eyes  on  mine,  and  nod 
his  head.     The  moment  had  come. 

"  One,"  Graham  counted,  and  at  the 
word  Fiske  threw  up  his  gun  and  fired. 


and  the  ball  whistled  past  my  ear.  My 
pistol  was  still  hanging  at  my  side,  so  I 
merely  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  l)all 
went  into  the  ground.  But  instantly  1 
saw  my  mistake.  Shame  and  consterna- 
tion were  written  on  the  faces  of  my  two 
seconds,  and  to  the  face  of  Fiske  there 
came  a  contemptuous  smile.  I  at  once 
understood  my  error.  1  read  what  was 
in  the  mind  of  each.  They  dared  to 
think  I  had  pulled  the  trigger  through 
nervousness,  that  I  had  fired  before  I  was 
ready,  that  I  was  frightened  and  afraid. 
I  am  sure  I  never  was  so  angry  in  my 
life,  and  I  would  have  cried  out  to  them, 
if  a  movement  on  the  part  of  Fiske  had 
not  sobered  me.  Still  smiling,  he  lifted  his 
pistol  slightly  and  aimed  for,  so  it  seemed 
to  me,  some  seconds,  and  then  fired. 

I  felt  the  bullet  cut  the  hning  of  my 
tunic  and  burn  the  flesh  over  my  ribs, 
and  the  warm  blood  tickling  my  side,  but 
I  was  determined  he  should  not  know  he 
had  hit  me,  and  not  even  my  lips  moved. 

Then  a  change,  so  sudden  and  so  re- 
markable, came  over  the  face  of  young 
Fiske,  that  its  very  agony  fascinated  me. 
At  first  it  was  incomprehensible,  and  then 
I  understood.  He  had  fired  his  last  shot, 
he  thought  he  had  missed,  and  he  was 
waiting  for  me,  at  my  leisure,  to  kill  him 
with  the  second  bullet. 

I  raised  my  pistol,  and  it  was  as  though 
you  could  hear  the  silence.  Every  wak- 
ing thing  about  us  seemed  to  suddenly 
grow  still.  I  brought  the  barrel  slowly  to 
a  level  with  his  knee,  raised  it  to  his  heart, 
passed  it  over  his  head,  and,  aiming  in 
the  air,  fired  at  the  moon,  and  then  tossed 
the  gun  away.  The  waking  world  seemed 
to  breathe  again,  and  from  every  side 
there  came  a  chorus  of  quick  exclama- 
tions ;  but  without  turning  to  note  who 
made  them,  nor  what  they  signified,  I 
walked  back  to  the  carriage,  and  picked 
up  my  cigar.     It  was  still  burriing. 

Von  Ritter  ran  to  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage. 

"  You  must  wait,"  he  protested.  "  Mr. 
Fiske  wishes  to  shake  hands  with  you.  It 
is  not  finished  yet." 

"  Yes,  it  is  finished,"  I  replied,  savagely. 
"  I  have  humored  you  two  long  enough. 
A  pest  on  both  your  houses,  I'm  going 
back  to  breakfast." 

Poor  Von  Ritter  drew  away,  deeply  hurt 
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and  scandalized,  but  my  offence  was  noth- 
ing to  the  shock  he  received  when  young 
Lowell  ran  to  the  carriage  and  caught  up 
my  hand.  He  looked  at  me  with  a  smile 
that  would  have  softened  a  Spanish  du- 
enna. 

"  See  here  !  "  he  cried.  •'  ^Vhether  you 
like  it  or  not,  you've  got  to  shake  hands 
with  me.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  was  one  of 
the  finest  things  I  ever  saw."  He  squeezed 
my  fingers  until  the  bones  crunched  togeth- 
er. "I've  heard  a  lot  about  you,  and  now  I 
believe  all  I've  heard.  To  stand  up  there," 
he  ran  on,  breathlessly,  "knowing  you 
didn't  mean  to  fire,  and  knowing  he  was 
a  dead  shot,  and  make  a  canvas  target  of 
yourself — that  was  bully.  You  were  an 
ass  to  do  it,  but  it  was  great.  You  going 
back  to  breakfast  ?  "  he  demanded,  sud- 
denly, with  the  same  winning,  eager  smile. 
"So  am  I.      I  speak  to  go  with  you." 

Before  I  could  reply  he  had  vaulted  into 
the  carriage,  and  was  shouting  at  the  dri- 
ver. 

"  Cochero,  to  the  Barracks.  Full  speed 
ahead.  Vamoose.   Give  way.  AUez  vite  ! " 

"  But  my  seconds,"  I  protested. 

"  They  can  walk,"  he  said. 

Already  the  horses  were  at  a  gallop,  and 
as  we  swung  around  the  wall  of  the  grave- 
yard and  were  hidden  from  the  sight  of  the 
otliers,  Lowell  sprang  into  the  seat  beside 
me.  With  the  quick  fingers  of  the  sailor, 
he  cast  off  my  sword-belt  and  tore  open 
ray  blouse. 

"  I  wanted  to  get  you  away,"  he  mut- 
tered, "before  he  found  out  he  had  hit 
you." 

"  I'm  not  hit,"  I  protested. 

"Just  as  you  like,"  he  said.  '*  Still,  it 
looks  rather  damp  to  the  left  here." 

But,  as  I  knew,  the  bullet  had  only  grazed 
me,  and  the  laugh  of  relief  Lowell  gave 
when  he  raised  his  head,  and  said,"  Why, 
it's  only  a  scratch,"  meant  as  much  to  me 
as  though  he  had  rendered  me  some  great 
service.  For  it  seemed  to  prove  a  genu- 
ine, friendly  concern,  and  no  one,  except 
La  Guerre,  had  shown  that  for  me  since  I 
had  left  home.  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
Lowell  from  the  moment  he  had  saluted 
me  like  a  brother  officer  in  the  Plaza,  and 
I  had  wished  he  would  like  me.  I  liked 
him  better  than  any  other  young  man  I  had 
ever  met.  I  had  never  had  a  man  for  a 
friend,  but  before  we  had  finished  break- 


fast I  beheve  we  were  better  friends  than 
many  boys  who  have  lived  next  door  to 
each  other  trom  the  day  they  were  babies. 

As  a  rule,  I  do  not  hit  it  off  with  men, 
so  I  felt  that  his  liking  me  was  a  great 
piece  of  good  fortune,  and  a  great  honor. 
He  was  only  three  years  older  than  my- 
self, but  he  knew  much  more  about  every- 
thing than  I  did,  and  his  views  of  things 
were  as  fine  and  honorable  as  they  were 
amusing. 

Since  then  we  have  grown  to  be  very 
close  friends  indeed,  and  we  have  vent- 
ured together  into  many  queer  corners, 
but  I  have  never  ceased  to  admire  him, 
and  I  have  always  found  him  the  same — 
unconscious  of  himself  and  sufficient  to 
himself.  I  mean  that  if  he  were  presented 
to  an  Empress  he  would  not  be  impressed, 
nor  if  he  chatted  with  a  bar-maid  would 
he  be  famihar.  He  would  just  look  at  each 
of  them  with  his  grave  blue  eyes  and  think 
only  of  what  she  was  saying,  and  not  at  all 
of  what  sort  of  an  impression  he  was  mak- 
ing, or  what  she  thought  of  him.  Aiken 
helped  me  a  lot  by  making  me  try  not  to 
be  like  Aiken  ;  Lowell  helped  me  by  mak- 
ing me  wish  to  be  hke  Lowell. 

We  had  a  very  merry  breakfast,  and  the 
fact  that  it  was  seven  in  the  morning  did 
not  in  the  least  interfere  with  our  drinking 
each  other's  health  in  a  quart  of  cham- 
pagne. Nearly  all  of  our  ofl&cers  came 
in  while  we  were  at  breakfast  to  learn  if 
I  were  still  alive,  and  Lowell  gave  them 
most  marvellous  accounts  of  the  affair, 
sometimes  representing  me  as  an  idiot 
and  sometimes  as  an  heroic  martyr. 

They  all  asked  him  if  he  thought  Fiske 
had  sufficient  influence  at  Washington  to 
cause  the  Government  to  give  him  the  use 
of  the  Raleigh  against  us,  but  he  would 
only  laugh  and  shake  his  head.' 

Later,  to  La  Guerre,  he  talked  earnest- 
ly on  the  same  subject,  and  much  to  the 
point. 

The  news  of  the  duel  had  reached  the 
palace  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  president 
at  once  started  for  the  barracks. 

We  knew  he  was  coming  when  we  heard 
the  people  in  the  cafes  shouting  "  Viva," 
as  they  always  did  when  he  appeared  in 
public,  and,  though  I  was  badly  fright- 
ened as  to  what  he  would  say  to  me,  I 
ran  to  the  door  and  turned  out  the  guard 
to  receive  him. 
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He  had  put  on  one  of  the  foreign  uni- 
forms he  was  entitled  to  wear — he  did 
not  seem  to  fancy  the  one  I  had  designed 
— and  as  he  rode  across  the  Plaza  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  a  finer  soldier.  Lowell 
said  he  looked  like  a  field  marshal  of  the 
Second  Kmpire.  I  was  glad  Lowell  had 
come  to  the  door  with  me,  as  he  could 
now  see  for  himself  that  my  general  was 
one  for  whom  a  man  might  be  proud  to 
fight  a  dozen  duels. 

The  president  gave  his  reins  to  an  or- 
derly and  mounted  the  steps,  touching 
his  chapeau  to  the  guard  and  the  shouting 
citizens,  but  his  eyes  were  fixed  sternly  on 
me.  I  saw  that  he  was  deeply  moved, 
and  I  wished  fervently,  now  that  it  was  too 
late,  that  I  had  told  him  of  the  street  fight 
at  the  time,  and  not  allowed  him  to  hear 
of  it  from  others.  I  feared  the  worst.  I 
was  prepared  for  any  reproof,  any  punish- 
ment, even  the  loss  of  my  commission,  and 
I  braced  myself  for  his  condemnation. 

But  when  he  reached  the  top  step 
where  I  .stood  at  salute,  although  I  was 
inwardly  quaking,  he  halted  and  his  lips 
suddenly  twisted,  and  the  tears  rushed  to 
his  eyes. 

He  tried  to  speak,  but  made  only  a 
choking,  inarticulate  sound,  and  then,  with 
a  quick  gesture,  before  all  the  soldiers  and 
all  the  people,  he  caught  me  in  his  arms. 

"  My  boy,"  he  whispered,  "  my  boy  ! 
For  you  were  lost,"  he  murmured,  "  and 
have  returned  to  me." 

I  heard  Lowell  running  away,  and  the 
door  of  the  guard-room  banged  behind 
him.  I  heard  the  cheers  of  the  people 
who,  it  seems,  already  knew  of  the  duel 
and  understood  the  tableau  on  the  barrack 
steps,  but  the  thought  that  La  Guerre 
cared  for  me  even  as  a  son  made  me  deaf 
to  everything,  and  my  heart  choked  with 
happiness. 

It  passed  me  in  a  moment,  and  in  man- 
ner he  was  once  more  my  superior  officer, 
but  the  door  he  had  opened  was  never 
again  wholly  shut  to  me. 

In  the  guard-room  I  presented  Lowell 
to  the  pre.sident,  and  I  was  proud  to  see 
the  respect  with  which  Lowell  addressed 
him.  At  the  first  glance  they  seemed  to 
understand  each  other,  and  they  talked 
together  as  simply  as  would  friends  of 
long  acquaintance. 

After  they  had  spoken  of  many  things. 


La  Guerre  .-.aid  :  •'  Would  it  be  fair  for  me 
to  ask  you,  Mr.  Lowell,  what  instructions 
the  United  States  has  given  your  com- 
manding otficer  in  regard  to  our  govern- 
ment." 

To  this  Lowell  answered  :  "  All  I  know, 
sir,  is  that  when  we  arrived  at  Amapala 
Captain  Miller  telegraphed  the  late  presi- 
dent. Doctor  Alvarez,  that  we  were  here 
to  protect  American  interests.  But  you 
probably  know,"  he  added,  "as  every- 
one else  does,  that  we  came  here  be- 
cause the  Isthmian  Line  demanded  pro- 
tection." 

''  Yes,  so  I  supposed,"  La  Guerre  re- 
plied. "  But  I  understand  Mr.  (iraham 
has  said  that  when  Mr.  Fiske  gives  the 
word  Captain  Miller  will  land  your  marines 
and  drive  us  out  of  the  country." 

Lowell  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
frowned. 

"Mr.  Graham — "  he  began,  "is  Mr. 
Graham."  He  added  :  "Captain  Miller 
is  not  taking  orders  from  civilians,  and  he 
depends  on  his  own  sources  for  informa- 
tion. I  am  here  because  he  sent  me  to 
'  Go,  look,  see,  and  report.'  I  have  been 
wiring  him  ever  since  you  started  from 
the  coast,  and  since  you  became  presi- 
dent. Your  censor  has  very  kindly  al- 
lowed me  to  use  our  cipher." 

I  laughed,  and  said :  "  We  court  inves- 
tigation." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  Lowell  answered,  ear- 
nestly, addressing  himself  to  La  Guerre, 
"  but  I  should  think  you  would.  Why," 
he  exclaimed,  "  every  merchant  in  the  city 
has  told  me  he  considers  his  interests  have 
never  been  so  secure  as  since  you  became 
president.  It  is  only  the  Isthmian  Line 
that  wants  the  protection  of  our  ship.  The 
foreign  merchants  are  not  afraid.  I  hate 
it !  "  he  cried,  "  I  hate  to  think  that  a  bill- 
ionaire, with  a  pull  at  Washington,  can 
turn  our  Jackies  into  Janissaries.  Protect 
American  interests ! "  he  exclaimed,  in- 
dignantly, "protect  American  sharpers! 
The  Isthmian  Line  has  no  more  right  to 
the  protection  of  our  Navy  than  have  the 
debtors  in  Ludlow  Street  Jail." 

La  Guerre  sat  for  a  long  time  without 
replying,  and  then  rose  and  bowed  to 
Lowell  with  great  courtesy. 

"  I  must  be  returning,"  he  said.  "  I 
thank  you,  sir,  for  your  good  opinion. 
At  my  earliest  convenience  I  shall  pay 
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my  respects  to  your  commanding  officer. 
At  ten  o'clock,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
me,  "  I  am  to  have  my  talk  with  Mr. 
Fiske.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
he  will  see  the  justice  of  our  claim  against 
his  company,  and  before  evening  I  am  sure 
I  shall  be  able  to  announce  throughout  the 
republic  that  I  have  his  guaranty  for  the 
money.  Mr.  Fiske  is  an  able,  upright  busi- 
ness man,  as  well  as  a  gentleman,  and  he 
will  not  see  this  country  robbed." 

He  shook  hands  with  us  and  we  es- 
corted him  to  his  horse. 

I  always  hked  to  remember  him  as  I 
saw  him  then,  in  that  gorgeous  uniform, 
riding  away  under  the  great  palms  of  the 
Plaza,  with  the  tropical  sunshine  touch- 
ing his  white  hair,  and  flashing  upon  the 
sabres  of  the  body-guard,  and  the  people 
running  from  every  side  of  the  square  to 
cheer  him. 

Two  hours  later,  when  I  had  finished 
my  "  paper  "  work  and  was  setting  forth 
on  my  daily  round,  Miller  came  galloping 
up  to  the  barracks  and  flung  himself  out 
of  the  saddle.  He  nodded  to  Lowell,  and 
pulled  me  roughly  to  one  side. 

"The  talk  with  Fiske,"  he  whispered, 
"  ended  in  the  deuce  of  a  row.  Fiske 
behaved  like  a  mule.  He  told  La  Guerre 
that  the  original  charter  of  the  company 
had  been  tampered  with,  and  that  the  one 
La  Guerre  submitted  to  him  was  a  fake 
copy.  And  he  ended  by  asking  La  Guerre 
to  name  his  price  to  leave  them  alone." 

"  And  La  Guerre?  " 

"  Well,  what  do  you  suppose,"  Miller 
returned,  scornfully.  "  The  General  just 
looked  at  him,  and  then  picked  up  a  pen, 
and  began  to  write,  and  said  to  the  or- 
derly, "  Show  him  out." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  Fiske  said.  And  La 
Guerre  answered  :  "  Merely  a  figure  of 
speech ;  what  I  really  meant  was  '  Put 
him  out,'  or  '  throw  him  out  !  '  You  are 
an  oflfensive  and  foolish  old  man.  L  the 
president  of  this  country,  received  you  and 
conferred  with  you  as  one  gentleman  with 
another,  and  you  tried  to  insult  me.  You 
are  either  extremely  ignorant,  or  extremely 
dishonest,  and  I  shall  treat  with  you  no 
longer.  Instead,  I  shall  at  once  seize  every 
piece  of  property  belonging  to  your  com- 
pany, and  hold  it  until  you  pay  your  debts. 
Now  you  go,  and  congratulate  yourself 
that  when  you  tried  to  insult  me,  you  did 


so  when  you  were  under  my  roof,  at  my 
invitation."  Then  La  Guerre  wired  the 
commandantes  at  all  the  seaports  to  seize 
the  warehouses  and  officers  of  the  Isth- 
mian Line,  and  even  its  ships,  and  to 
occupy  the  buildings  with  troops.  "  He 
means  business,"  Miller  cried,  jubilantly. 
"  This  time  it's  a  fight  to  a  finish." 

Lovell  had  already  sent  for  his  horse, 
and  together  we  started  on  a  gallop  for 
the  palace.  At  the  office  of  the  Isthmian 
Line  we  were  halted  by  a  crowd  so  great 
that  it  blocked  the  street.  The  doors  of 
the  building  were  barred,  and  two  sentries 
were  standing  guard  in  front  of  it.  A 
proclamation  on  the  wall  announced  that, 
by  order  of  the  president,  the  entire  plant 
of  the  Isthmian  Line  had  been  confis- 
cated, and  that  unless  the  company  paid 
its  debts  to  the  government  within  two 
weeks,  the  government  would  sell  the 
property  of  the  company  until  it  had  ob- 
tained the  money  due  it. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  palace  the  ser- 
geant in  charge  of  the  native  guard,  who 
was  one  of  our  men,  told  us  that  two  ships 
of  the  Isthmian  Line  had  been  caught  in 
port ;  one  at  Cortez  on  her  way  to  Aspin- 
wall,  and  one  at  Truxillo,  bound  north. 
The  passengers  had  been  landed,  and  were 
to  remain  on  shore  as  guests  of  the  gov- 
ernment until  they  could  be  transferred 
to  another  line. 

Lowell's  face  as  he  heard  this  was  very 
grave,  and  he  sliook  his  head. 

''  A  perfectly  just  reprisal,  if  you  ask 
me,"  he  said,  "  but  what  one  lonely  en- 
sign tells  you  in  confidence,  and  what 
Fiske  will  tell  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  is  a  very  difTerent  matter. 
It's  a  good  thing,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
laugh,  "  that  the  Raleigh's  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  Isthmus.  If  we  were  in  the 
Caribbean,  they  might  order  us  to  make 
you  give  back  those  ships.  As  it  is,  we 
can't  get  marines  here  from  the  Pacific 
under  three  days.  So  I'd  better  start  them 
at  once,"  he  added,  suddenly.  "Good- 
by,  I  must  wire  the  Captain." 

"  Don't  let  the  United  States  Navy  do 
anything  reckless,"  I  said.  "  I'm  not  so 
sure  you  could  take  those  ships,  and  I'm 
not  so  sure  your  marines  can  get  here  in 
three  days,  either,  or  that  they  ever  could 
get  here." 

Lowell    gave    a    shout     of     derision. 
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"What,"  he  cried,  "you'd  fight  against 
your  country's  flag  ?  " 

I  told  him  he  must  not  forget  that  at 
West  Point  they  had  decided  I  was  not 
good  enough  to  fight  for  my  country's  flag. 

"  We've  three  ships  of  our  own  now," 
I  added,  with  a  grin.  "  How  would  you 
like  to  be  Rear-.Vdmiral  of  the  naval 
forces  of  Honduras  ?  " 

Lowell  caught  up  his  reins  in  mock 
terror. 

"  What  I  "  he  cried.  "  You'd  dare  to 
bribe  an  American  officer  ?  And  with 
such  a  fat  bribe,  too  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  A  Rear-Admiral  at  my  age  !  That's 
dangerously  near  my  price.  I'm  afraid 
to  listen  to  you.  Good-by."  He  waved 
his  hand  and  started  down  the  street. 
"  Good-by,  Satan,"  he  called  back  to 
me,  and  I  laughed,  and  he  laughed,  and 
he  rode  away. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  laughter,  of 
the  jests,  of  the  play-acting. 

After  that  it  was  grim,  grim,  bitter  and 
miserable.  We  dogs  had  had  our  day. 
We  soldiers  of  either  fortune,  had  tasted 
our  cup  of  triumph,  and  though  it  was 
only  a  taste,  it  had  flown  to  our  brains 
like  heavy  wine,  and  the  headaches  and 
the  heartaches  followed  fast.  For  some 
it  was  more  than  a  heartache  ;  to  them 
it  brought  the  deep,  drugged  sleep  of 
Nirvana. 

The  storm  broke  at  the  moment  I 
turned  from  Lowell  on  the  steps  of  the 
palace,  and  it  did  not  cease,  for  even  one 
brief  breathing  space,  until  we  were  cast 
forth,  and  scattered,  and  beaten. 

As  Lowell  left  me  General  La  Guerre, 
with  Aiken  at  his  side,  came  hurrying 
down  the  hall  of  the  palace.  The  pres- 
ident was  walking  with  his  head  bowed, 
listening  to  Aiken,  who  was  whispering, 
and  gesticulating  vehemently.  I  had  nev- 
er seen  him  so  greatly  excited.  When  he 
caught  sight  of  me  he  ran  forward. 

"  Here  he  is,"  he  cried.  "  Have  you 
heard  from  Heintz  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"  Has  he  asked  you  to  send  him  a  native 
regiment  to  Pecachua  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  1  answered,  "  he  wanted  natives 
to  dig  trenches.  I  sent  five  hundred  at 
eight  this  morning." 

Aiken  clenched  his  fingers.  It  was 
like  the  quick,  desperate  clutch  of  a 
drowning  man. 


"  I'm  right,"  he  cried.  He  turned 
upon  La  Guerre.  '•  Macklin  has  sent 
them.  By  this  time  our  men  are  pris- 
oners." 

La  Guerre  glanced  sharply  at  the  native 
guard  drawn  up  at  attention  on  either 
side  of  us.  "  Hush,"  he  said.  He  ran 
past  us  down  the  steps,  and  halting  when 
he  reached  the  street,  turned  and  looked 
up  at  the  great  bulk  of  Kl  Pecachua  that 
rose  in  the  fierce  sunlight,  calm  and  in- 
scrutable, against  the  white,  glaring  masses 
of  the  clouds. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  whispered. 

"  Heintz  !  "  Aiken  answered,  savagely. 
"  Heintz  has  sold  them  Pecachua." 

I  cried  out,  but  again  La  Guerre  com- 
manded silence.  "  You  do  not  know 
that,"  he  said;  but  his  voice  trembled, 
and  his  face  was  drawn  in  lines  of  deep 
concern. 

"  I  warned  you  both  !  "  Aiken  cried, 
roughly.  "  I  warned  you  yesterday ;  I 
told  you  to  send  Macklin  to  Pecachua." 

He  turned  on  me  and  held  me  by  the 
sleeve,  but  like  La  Guerre  he  still  contin- 
ued to  look  fearfully  toward  the  moun- 
tain. 

"  They  came  to  me  last  night,  Graham 
came  to  me,"  he  whispered.  "  He  offered 
me  ten  thousand  dollars  gold,  and  I  did 
not  take  it."  In  his  wonder  at  his  own 
integrity,  in  spite  of  the  excitement  which 
shook  him,  Aiken's  face  for  an  instant  ht 
with  a  weak,  gratified  smile.  "  I  pretended 
to  consider  it,"  he  went  on,  "  and  sent  an- 
other of  my  men  to  Pecachua.  He  came 
back  an  hour  ago.  He  tells  me  Graham 
offered  Heintz  twenty  thousand  dollars  to 
buy.  off  himself  and  the  other  officers  and 
the  men.  But  Heintz  was  afraid  of  the 
others,  and  so  he  planned  to  ask  La 
Guerre  for  a  native  regiment,  to  pretend 
that  he  wanted  them  to  work  on  the 
trenches.  And  then,  when  our  men  were 
lying  about,  suspecting  nothing,  the  na- 
tives should  fall  on  them  and  tie  them, 
or  shoot  them,  and  then  turn  the  guns 
on  the  city.  And  he  has  sent  for  the  nig- 
gers !  "  Aiken  cried.  "  And  there's  not  one 
of  them  that  wouldn't  sell  you  out.  They're 
there  now  !  "  he  cried,  shaking  his  hand  at 
the  mountain.  "  I  warned  you  !  1  warned 
you  !  " 

Incredible  as  it  seemed,  difficult  as  it 
was  to  believe  such  baseness,  I  felt  con- 
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vinced  that  Aiken  spoke  the  truth.  The 
thought  sickened  me,  but  I  stepped  over 
to  1-a  Guerre  and  saluted. 

"  I  can  assemble  the  men  in  half  an 
hour,"  I  said.  '•  We  can  reach  the  base 
of  the  rock  an  hour  later." 

"  But  if    it   should   not  be  true,"    La 

Guerre  protested.  "  The  insult  to  Heintz 
>j 

"  Heintz  !  "  Aiken  shouted,  and  broke 
into  a  volley  of  curses.  But  the  oaths  died 
in  his  throat.  We  heard  a  whirr  of  gallop- 
ing hoofs;  a  man's  voice  shrieking  to  his 
horse;  the  sounds  of  many  people  run- 
ning, and  one  of  my  scouts  swept  into  the 
street,  and  raced  toward  us.  He  fell  off 
at  our  feet,  and  the  pony  rolled  upon  its 
head,  its  flanks  heaving  horribly  and  the 
blood  spurting  from  its  nostrils. 

"  Garcia  and  Alvarez!  "  the  man  pant- 
ed. "  They're  making  for  the  city.  They 
tried  to  fool  us.  They  left  their  tents  up, 
and  fires  burning,  and  started  at  night,  but 
I  smelt  'em  the  moment  they  struck  the 
trail.  We  fellows  have  been  on  their 
flanks  since  sun-up,  picking  'em  off  at  long 
range,  but  we  can't  hold  them.  They'll 
be  here  in  two  hours." 

"  Now,  you'll  believe  me  !  "  Aiken 
shouted.  "  That's  their  plot.  They're 
working  together.  They  mean  to  trap  us 
on  every  side.    Ah!"  he  cried.   "  Look!  " 

I  knew  the  thing  at  Avhich  he  wished 
me  to  look.  His  voice  and  my  dread  told 
me  at  what  his  arm  was  pointing. 

I  raised  my  eyes  fearfully  to  El  Peca- 
chua.  From  its  green  crest  a  puflf  of 
smoke  was  swelling  into  a  white  cloud,  the 
cloud  was  split  with  a  flash  of  flame,  and 
the  dull  echo  of  the  report  drifted  toward 
us  on  the  hot,  motionless  air.  At  the  same 
instant  our  flag  on  the  crest  of  Pecachua, 
the  flag  with  the  five-pointed,  blood-red 
star,  came  twitching  down  ;  and  a  shell 
screeched  and  broke  above  us. 

Now  that  he  knew  the  worst,  the  doubt 
and  concern  on  the  face  of  General  La 
Guerre  fell  from  it  like  a  mask. 

"  We  have  no  guns  that  will  reach  the 
mountain,  have  we? "  he  asked.  He 
spoke  as  calmly  as  though  we  were  chang- 
ing guard. 

"  No,  not  one,"  I  answered.  "  All  our 
heavy  pieces  are  on  Pecachua." 

"  Then  we  must  take  it  by  assault,"  he 
said.     "  We  will  first  drive  Garcia  back. 


and  then  we  will  storm  the  hill,  or  starve 
them  out.  Assemble  all  the  men  at  the 
palace  at  once.  Trust  to  no  one  but  your- 
self. Ride  to  ever}'  outpost  and  order  them 
here.  Send  Von  Ritter  and  the  Gatlings  to 
meet  Alvarez.  This  man  will  act  as  his 
guide." 

He  turned  to  the  scout.  "  You  will  find 
my  horse  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace," 
he  said  to  him.  "  Take  it,  and  accompany 
Captain  JvLicklin.  Tell  Von  Ritter,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  me,  "  not  to  expose 
his  men,  but  to  harass  the  enemy,  and 
hold  him  back  until  I  come."  His  tone 
was  easy,  confident,  and  assured.  Even 
as  I  listened  to  his  command  I  marvelled 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  his  mind 
worked,  how  he  rose  to  an  unexpected 
situation,  and  met  unforeseen  difficulties. 

"  That  is  all,"  he  said.  "  I  will  expect 
the  men  here  in  half  an  hour." 

He  turned  from  me  calmly.  As  he  re- 
entered the  palace  between  the  lines  of 
the  guard  he  saluted  as  punctiliously  as 
though  he  were  on  his  way  to  luncheon. 

But  no  one  else  shared  in  his  calmness. 
The  bursting  shells  had  driven  the  people 
from  their  houses,  and  they  were  scream- 
ing through  the  streets,  as  though  an 
earthquake  had  shaken  the  city.  Even 
the  palace  was  in  an  uproar. 

The  scout,  as  he  entered  it,  shouting  for 
the  president's  horse,  had  told  the  story 
to  our  men,  and  they  came  running  to  the 
great  doors,  fastening  their  accoutrements 
as  they  ran.  Outside,  even  as  La  Guerre 
had  been  speaking,  the  people  had  gath- 
ered in  a  great  circle,  whispering  and 
gesticulating,  pointing  at  us,  at  the  dying 
horse,  at  the  shells  that  swung  above 
them,  at  the  flag  of  Alvarez  which  floated 
from  Pecachua.  When  I  spurred  my 
horse  forward,  with  the  scout  at  my  side, 
there  was  a  sullen  silence.  The  smiles, 
the  raised  hats,  the  cheers  were  missing, 
and  I  had  but  turned  my  back  on  them 
when  a  voice  shouted,  "Viva  Alvarez  !  " 

I  swung  in  my  saddle,  and  pulled  out 
my  sword.  I  thought  it  was  only  the 
bravado  of  some  impudent  fellow  who 
needed  a  lesson. 

But  it  was  a  signal,  for  as  I  turned  I 
saw  the  native  guard  spring  like  one  man 
upon  our  sergeant  and  drive  their  bayonets 
into  his  throat.  He  went  down  with  a 
dozen  of  the  dwarf-like  negroes  stabbing 
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and  kicking  at   him,   and    the    mob    ran  their    volley  with    a    dozen    pistol-shots, 

shrieking  upon  the  door  of  the  palace.  and  threw  itself    forward.     Still    looking 

On    the    instant    I    forgot    everything  up,  I  saw  La  Guerre  clasp  his  hands  to 

except    La    Guerre.       I    had    only    one  his  throat,  and  fall  back  upon  Webster's 

thought,  to  get  to  him,  to  place  myself  shoulder,  but  he  again  instantly  stood  up- 

at  his  side.  right  and  motioned  me  fiercely  with  his 

I  pushed  my  horse  among  the  people,  arm.  "  Go,"  he  cried.  "  Bring  the  Gat- 
beating  at  the  little  beasts  with  my  sword,  lings  here,  and  all  the  men.  If  you  delay 
But  the  voice  I  knew  best  of  all  called  we  lose  the  palace.  Obey  my  orders,"  he 
my  name  from  just  above  my  head,  and  again  commanded,  with  a  second  fierce 
I    looked   up   and    saw    La   Guerre  with  gesture. 

Aiken  and  Webster  on   the  iron  balcony  The  movement  was  all  but  fatal.     The 

of  the  palace.  wound  in  his  throat  tore  apart,  his  head 

La  Guerre's  face  was  white  and  set.  fell  forward  and  his  eyes  closed.   I  saw  the 

"  Captain  Macklin  !  "  he  cried.    "  What  blood  spreading  and  dyeing  the  gold  braid, 

does    this    mean  ?      Obey   your    orders.  But  he  straightened  himself  and  leaned 

\'ou  have  my  orders.     Obey  my  orders."  forward.      His  eyes  opened,  and,  holding 

"  I  can't,".  I  cried.      '*  This  is  an  attack  himself  erect  with  one  hand  on  the  railing 

on  the  palace.     They  will  kill  you !  "  of    the  balcony,  he   stretched   the   other 

At  the  moment  I  spoke  our  men  fired  a  over  me,  as  though  in  benediction, 

scattering  volley  at   the   mob,  and  swung  "  Go,    Royal  !  "     he    cried,     "  and — 

to  the   great  gate.      The  mob  answered  God  bless  you !  " 

(To  be  concluded.) 


AN    IDYL   OF    THE    WOOD 
By  Arthur  Colton 

j.ANEr  and  I  went  jesting 

To  the  wood,  to  the  wood, 

In  a  visionary,  questing. 

Idle  mood. 

"Ah,  my  heart,"   I  said,   "it  teaches 

I  .shall  find  among  the  beeches 

A  white  nymph  in  the  green  reaches 

Of  the  wood." 


"  Oh,  you  will  !     Then   I'll  discover. 
In  the  wood,  in  the  wood, 
A  faery  prince  and  lover. 
Or  as  good. 

He  shall  kneel  and " 

"  Now  I  spy  light 
She  shall  meet  me  in  the  shy  light 
Of  the  twittering  leaves  and  twilight 
Of  the  wood." 


"And  I'll  say,   'Here  love  convinces 

Of  his  powers,  of  his  powers,'" 

"  And  he'll  say,  '  Thou  shalt  be  Princess 
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Of  the  Flowers.'" 

"  And  I'll  whisper,   '  Though  thou  shinest 

As  a  goddess,  love's  divinest, 

Loveless,  lovely,  lo,  thou  pinest 

In  thy  bowers. '  " 


And  she  laughed  with,   "  Farewell,  poet," 

And  I  said,   "  Farewell,  maid. 

Seek  love  alone  and  know  it 

Unafraid." 

Was  it  hours  I  went  unwitting, 

Fancy  into  fancy  fitting. 

Pallid  flowers  and  dim  birds  flitting, 

As  I  strayed? 

Till  at  length  where,  in  profusion 

Low  and  wet,  wild  and  wet. 

Fern  and  branch  in  shy  confusion 

Wooed  and  met. 

There  I  saw  her  lifting,  peeping — 

"  Dryad?  " — "  Prince?  "—came  whispering,   creeping. 

Then  her  eyes  were  Ht  and  leaping. 

'Twas  Janet  ! 

Lit  and  leaping  with  suggestions. 

"  Why,  it's  you  ! — Why,  it's  you  !  " 

"  Yes,  but,  Jenny,  now  the  question's 

Is  it  true? 

Am  I  princely  to  your  seeming? 

You,  the  dryad  of  my  dreaming. 

Born  of  beech-leaves  and  the  gleaming 

Of  the  dew?" 


And  we  put  it  to  the  testing 

Of  a  kiss,  of  a  kiss, 

And  the  jesting  and  the  questing 

Came  to  this. 

"  Tested,  tried,  and  proven  neatly, 

I  should  call  it  true  completely." 

And  Janet  said,  softly,  sweetly, 

"  So  it  is." 


Oh,  the  glamour  and  the  glimmer 

Of  the  wood,  of  the  wood. 

Where  the  shadow  and  the  shimmer 

Smile  and  brood, 

Where  the  lips  of  love  laugh  folly, 

And  the  eyes  of  love  are  holy 

In  the  radiant  melancholy 

Of  the  wood  ! 


Frank  R.  Stockton. 
From  an  unpublished  por'.rait  I1897]  l>y  Mrs.  Dora  W  licclcr  Keith. 
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The  croquet  ground. 

The  entrance. 

The  study  windows. 
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A  favorite  spot  of  Mr.  Stockton's. 
The  meadow,  from  the  lawn. 
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THE    STRANGER    CHILD 
By  Josephine  Dodge  Uaskam 

Now  the  night  is  dark, 

Now  the    house  is  still  ; 
Comes  a  httle  stranger  child 

Toiling  up  the  hill. 

Listens  at  the  door, 

Peers  within  the  pane. 
Reaches  for  the  broken  latch 

Rusted  with  the  rain. 

Murmurs  in  the  dark. 

Sobs  beneath  his  breath, 
Whispers  to  the  empty  rooms, 

Quiet,  now,  for  death. 

Wanders  through  the  lane 
Where  the  rosebush  grew. 

Tries  to  reach  the  cobwebbed  sill 
Drenched  and  dark  with  dew. 

Calls — and  calls  in  vain  ! 

For  the  man,  alone, 
Dies  before  a  dying  fire, 

Hears  no  human  tone. 

Only  his  soul's  voice 

Calls  the  dull  roll  through  ; 

Good  so  often  long  to  wait, 
111  so  quick  to  do. 

Only  his  soul's  eyes, 

Shamed  and  tired  of  all, 
Watch  the  red  life  ebb  and  flow, 

Watch  the  last  sands  fall. 

And  the  little  child 

Clinging  to  the  sill, 
Weeps  and  stretches  tiny  hands, 

Weak  for  good  or  ill. 

Slow  the  dying  coal 

1  )rops  from  out  the  fire  ; 
Slowly  sinks  the  house  of  clay, 


Empty  of  desire. 


Through  the  creaking  blind 

Slips  the  spirit  now. 
Shudders  at  the  stranger  child, 

"Thou?  my  lost  youth,  thou  .^ '^ 


I  HAVE  a  friend  who  has  worked  for  near 
half  a  century  at  an  exacting  profession. 
He  was  well  instructed  and,  in  certain 
lines,  is  learned,  so  that  his  work  and  his 

^  writings  have  given  to  him  a  dis- 
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tlie  Individual,  ^'"c*^  reputation.  In  his  time  he 
has  had  success,  such  as  many  a 
beginner  would  look  forward  to  with  envy. 
But  his  means  now  are  limited,  and  the  lead- 
en apprehension  as  to  the  few  remaining 
years  in  which  earnings  are  likely  still  more 
to  dwindle  hangs  heavily  upon  him.  "  I 
suppose,"  he  says  grimly,  "  that  it  will  be 
fairly  well  with  me  if  I  die  soon  enough." 
From  his  point  of  view  he  is  one  of  a  multi- 
tude of  victims  of  the  "  modern  tendency." 
He  holds  that  the  combinations  of  capital 
and  of  enterprise  on  a  large  scale  have  im- 
paired and  threaten  to  destroy  the  impor- 
tance of  the  individual.  The  incentives  to 
individual  effort  and  its  rewards  are  disap- 
pearing. On  the  one  hand,  everything  tends 
to  specialization  ;  on  the  other,  specialties 
are  becoming  subordinate  to  an  inexorable 
system.  The  trail  of  organization  is  over 
all.  iMen  are  becoming,  not  mere  machines, 
but  minute  parts  of  great  machines.  The 
inspiration  of  initiation  is  vanishing.  Each 
human  wheel  must  turn  its  given  number  of 
times  on  its  fixed  axle  each  day  until  it  is 
thrown  aside  and  another  is  fitted  in  its 
place.  And  the  more  perfectly  each  indi- 
vidual performs  the  task  he  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  less  likely  he  is  to  get  a  bet- 
ter. From  all  this  my  friend  predicts  the 
slow  deterioration  and  final  decay  of  that 
free  and  varied  intellectual  energy  the  exer- 
cise of  which  is  a  delight  in  itself,  and  the 
love  of  which  in  the  past  made  the  profes- 
sions what  they  were,  and  are  no  longer. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  point  out  to  my  friend  the 
statistics  that  tend  to  show  that  the  world's 
case  is  not  so  desperate,  and  that  the  variety 
of  original  work  required  by  the  vast  under- 
takings of  the  day  was  never  approached  be- 
fore, while  the  earnings  of  labor  tend  to  in- 
crease and  the  average  well-being  advances. 
He  declares  that  averages  are  cheats.  One 
human  life  of  experience  and  observation,  a 


long  and  convincing  life,  such  as  his  own,  is 
more  instructive  than  a  quarto  volume  of 
statistics.  Doubtless  the  man  who  works 
with  his  hands  may  get  more  meat  for  his 
belly;  and  the  wealth  of  the  big  men, divided 
by  the  total  of  the  population  may  yield  a 
higher  quotient  than  it  would  have  yielded 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  But  the  great 
saving  element  of  society,  the  middle  class, 
the  members  of  which  fought  their  way  up 
from  comparative  poverty,  not  to  wealth,  but 
to  competence  and  the  chance  for  refined 
comfort  for  themselves  and  advance  for  their 
children,  is  slowly  dying  out.  There  is  no 
room  for  it  in  the  "  modern  "  scheme.  So- 
ciety tends  inevitably  toward  an  upper  class 
of  the  very  rich  and  a  lower  class  of  mere 
workers,  all  engaged,  high  and  low,  in  mon- 
ey-getting and  money-spending.  Under  the 
blighting  influence  of  this  process  mental  ac- 
tivity tends  toward  narrowness  first,  and 
then  toward  waste  so  far  as  concerns  what  is 
worth  striving  for  in  life. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  at  least  I  cannot  deny, 
that  there  is  some  sad  reason  in  what  my 
friend  says.  The  weary  lines  of  care  in  his 
fine  old  face,  the  helpless  resentment  in 
his  voice,  are  convincing  evidence  that  the 
"  modern "  conditions  have  been  hard  on 
one  worthy  spirit.  I  may  hold,  as  I  do,  that 
there  never  was  a  time  when  like  conditions 
were  not  modern,  and  when  the  hand  of  so- 
ciety has  not  been  cruel  and  heavy  in  dealing 
with  such  natures.  It  may  seem  to  me,  as 
it  does,  that  his  theory  of  the  tendency  at 
present  working  in  the  life  of  the  race  is 
mistaken,  and  that  to-day,  as  much  as  at  any 
period  in  the  time  that  separates  us  from 
"  our  ancestors,  chiefly  arboreal,"  the  change 
from  their  conditions  to  ours  is  still  going 
on.  The  fact  remains  that  men  of  his  type, 
intelligent,  instructed,  of  essentially  high 
aims  and  refined  tastes,  do  often  enter  on 
the  years  of  declining  earning  and  of  legit- 
imate desires  that  do  not  decline,  with  the 
tormenting  fear  or  the  terrible  reality  of  pov- 
erty to  accompany  them  to  the  grave.  It  is 
not  easier  to  bear  because,  mutatis  miitaji- 
iiis.  the   hke   fate  has  always  lurked  within 
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the  shadow  of  a^e.  Nor,  apart  from  those 
consolations  of  religion,  not  to  be  reasoned 
about,  which  are  given  to  the  beloved  while 
the  sleep  of  years  creeps  over  them,  is  there 
any  great  comfort  to  be  found  for  the  suffer- 
ers. My  friend  but  manifests  the  last  in- 
tirmity  of  noble  mind  when  he  rebels  and 
charges  on  the  modern  tendency  those  ills 
which,  come  whence  they  may,  are  menacing 
his  peace.  His  arguments  may  be  rejected 
or  refuted  ;  the  pathos  of  the  situation  re- 
mains. And  one  may  rightly  long,  if  one 
cannot  pray,  for  the  hastening  of  the  time 
when  the  process  of  improvement  shall  pro- 
vide a  better  place  for  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs. 

MUCH  has  been  said — more,  I  fancy, 
than  has  been  written — about  "  ac- 
cent "  in  speaking  a  language  ;  often 
without  conspicuous  care  for  clearness  of 
definition.  Some  persons  use  the  word  in 
what  may  be  called  the  English  sense,  as 
defined  by  Worcester  :  ''  The  modulation  of 

,    ,      .  the  voice  in  speaking,  the  manner 

A  horeign  ,  ,  ■       ,,         ,  ■       ■       , 

Accent  ^^  speakmg     ;  others,  again,  in  the 

French  sense,  as  equivalent  to 
"brogue"  or  "foreign  accent."  A  signifi- 
cant example  of  the  too  frequent  clash  be- 
tween these  two  meanings  was  unwittingly 
gfven  by  a  certain  American  lady  in  Paris, 
when  a  complimentary  Frenchman  told  her 
that  her  husband  spoke  French  "  ahsoluinent 
sans  accent  "  (wholly  without  accent),  and 
she  replied,  with  a  touch  of  loyal  indigna- 
tion :  "  Without  accent !  Wiiy,  I  supposed 
he  had  a  superb  accent !  "  Let  me  use  the 
word  here  only  in  the  first  of  these  two  senses, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  true  English  one. 

Although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  dif- 
ferences of  accent  in  speaking  originated  in 
differences  of  race,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
matter  is  now,  and  long  has  been,  more  a 
geographical  than  a  racial  one. 

Not  only  is  there  exceedingly  little  pure  ra- 
cial blood  left  in  the  world,  but  the  geograph- 
ical contiguity  of  two  peoples  may,  and  gen- 
erally does,  exert  a  considerable  influence 
upon  the  accent  of  both.  My  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  the  subject  some  eighteen  years 
ago,  on  my  way  from  Munich  to  Paris.  The 
train  was  making  a  "  five-minutes'  stop  "  at 
a  small  way-station  in  Germany,  near  the 
French  border,  and  I  had  stepped  out  to  get 
a  glass  of  beer,  when  I  noticed  an  amusing 
incident.     A  man,  dark  of  skin,  and  with  the 


close-cropped  black  hair  and  heavy  mus- 
tache of  the  typical  lower-class  Frenchman — 
stepped  up  to  the  refreshment-counter,  and 
said  (in  the  broadest  (iennan  brogue)  to  the 
damsel  enthroned  thereat  :  "  Hourrais  c/i'- 
afoi'r  unir  Inn  tc  7'roniac/u' /  "  (Could  I  have 
a  bit  of  cheese  .•*)  ;  to  which  the  damsel  re- 
plied (with  a  strong,  grasseyant  French  ac- 
cent that  defies  phonetics):  "  Ich  versiehe  kein 
Franzosisch  "  (I  don't  understand  French). 
The  man  with  the  Teutonic  accent  could 
speak  no  German,  while  the  woman  with  the 
Gallic  accent  was  equally  helpless  in  French  ! 
In  the  matter  of  accent,  both  had  far  over- 
stepped the  common  boundary  of  their  re- 
spective countries. 

It  is  noticeable  in  (jerman-speaking  coun- 
tries how,  the  nearer  you  approach  certain 
frontiers,  the  more  closely  you  find  the  ac- 
cent approximating  that  of  the  country  be- 
yond the  frontier.  Thus,  in  Austria  and  the 
German  cantons  of  southern  Switzerland  you 
find  the  trilled  Italian  r  distinctly  prevalent — 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  more  throaty  r  of 
Central  and  parts  of  North  Germany.  In 
Baden,  on  the  other  hand,  a  general  throati- 
ness  of  speech  prevails,  the  r  in  particular  vy- 
ing with  the  worst  French  grasseyemenf.  In 
passing  from  Saxony  to  Bremen,  you  are 
struck  with  the  loss  of  unctuousness  in  the 
local  speech  ;  there  is  something  of  British 
downrightness  in  it,  the  r  losing  nearly  all  its 
"  burr."  But,  in  France,  the  throaty  Parisian 
r  is  more  and  more  lost,  the  farther  south 
you  go,  being  replaced  by  (even  an  exagger- 
ation of)  the  Italian  and  Spanish  r. 

The  Jamaican  negro,  though  for  genera- 
tions under  English  dominion,  and  frequently 
hearing  pure  English  spoken,  has  absorbed 
absolutely  none  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Brit- 
ish speech,  save  the  redundant  or  defective 
cockney  // — which  is  not  a  matter  of  accent 
at  all,  but  merely  a  trick,  immediately  imita- 
ble  by  anyone.  Per  contra,  I  have  heard  an 
English  planter  in  Jamaica — born  and  bred 
on  the  soil,  though  of  pure  Anglo-Saxon 
stock — in  whose  otherwise  pure  English  I 
could  now  and  then  detect  a  Jamaican  in- 
flection. Where  two  opposite  influences  are 
at  work,  the  accent  gives  in  to  the  stronger 
and  more  dominant. 

But  now,  to  look  at  the  subject  from  a 
point  of  wider  view,  let  us  examine  some  sig- 
nificant phenomena  observable  in  Europe. 
Take  the  whole  northern  Mediterranean 
coast,  say  from  Gibraltar  to  Smyrna,  in  Asia 
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Minor.  In  passing  from  Spanish,  through 
Provencal  French,  Italian,  the  various  dia- 
lects of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
Athenian  (jreek,  Turkish,  on  to  the  corrupt 
Romaic  of  the  European  inhabitants  of  Ana- 
tolia, one  meets  with  unquestionably  many 
minor  shades  of  accent ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  general  similarity  is  found  to  be  more 
striking  than  the  diversity.  AH  these  accents 
have  a  certain  family  resemblance.  So  much 
so  that  they  all  can  be  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  one  and  the  same  general  class,  which 
I  will  call  the  Hispano-Italian.  The  salient 
characteristics  of  this  class  of  accents  are  : 
The  r  trilled  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  a 
predominance  of  pure  (unmodulated)  vowel- 
sounds.  The  one  important  exception  to  this 
is  that,  after  getting  not  far  down  the  Dalma- 
tian coast,  the  ear  begins  to  catch  the  highly 
and  delicately  modulated  Oriental  o — a  sound 
between  our  o  and  our  diphthong  tua,  but 
more  fluctuating  than  either — which  reaches 
its  perfection  in  Greece  and  Anatolia.  In- 
deed, this  peculiar  o  is  almost  the  only  ele- 
ment of  "  brogue  "  in  Smyrniote  French. 

Again,  in  passing  from  central  and  north- 
ern France  through  all  the  German-speaking 
countries  in  which  the  accent  has  not  been 
influenced  by  propinquity  to  Italy,  one  finds 
another  general  class  of  accent.  No  doubt, 
manifold  differences  are  to  be  met  with  ;  on 
leaving  France,  for  instance,  one  bids  farewell 
to  the  nasal  vowels.  But  still,  as  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  general  similarity  is  more  strik- 
ing than  the  diversity  ;  a  family  resemblance 
is  distinctly  recognizable.  Only  on  the  Slavic 
border  do  you  begin  to  detect  signs  of  Ori- 
ental influence.  The  "  burring  "  ;■  (whether 
actually  produced  with  the  uvula,  or  with  the 
tongue)  has  at  least  a  throaty  sound ;  pure 
vowel-sounds  still  predominate,  the  close  it  is 


omnipresent ;  all  these  accents  have  a  com- 
mon character  of  unctuousness,very  different 
from  those  of  the  Hispano-Italian  class.  This 
second  class  I  will  call  the  Franco-Germanic* 

Still  a  third  class,  different  in  general  char- 
acter from  both  the  foregoing,  is  represented 
by  English  alone.  Its  salient  characteristics 
are  :  a  striking  paucity  of  pure,  unmodulated 
vowel-sounds,  and  an  r  wholly  free  from 
either  trill  or  "  burr." 

These  three  great  classes  of  accent  in  speak- 
ing cover  all  Europe  ;  by  which  is  not  meant 
that  any  one  of  them  is  found  in  conspicuous 
purity  over  a  large  area  of  country ;  for  the 
most  part,  two  are  found  in  combination. 
But,  without  too  nice  a  care  for  very  accu- 
rate boundaries,  it  may  be  said  that  every 
one  of  them  is  confined  to  its  particular  zone, 
running  east  and  west.  In  Scandinavia  and 
along  the  north  shore  of  Germany — that  is, 
roughly  speaking,  east  of  England — we  find 
the  Franco-Germanic  accent  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  English.!  In  the  Slavonic 
countries,  as  also  in  Hungary,  one  finds  a 
combination,  in  varying  proportions,  of  the 
Franco-Germanic  with  the  Hispano-Italian; 
also  (as  in  Greece  and  Anatolia)  distinct 
traces  of  Oriental  (Asiatic)  influence. 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  the  French  accent  should 
come  in  a  class  by  itself  ;  indeed,  the  total  absence  of  syl- 
labic quantity  differentiates  French  from  all  other  Euro- 
pean languages.  But  I  think  careful  examination  will 
show  my  classification  to  be  correct.  Here  is  a  significant 
instance  in  point :  An  American  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
somewhat  noted  for  the  purity  of  his  accent  in  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  once  confessed  to  me  that  he  found  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  his  French  and  Cerman  ac- 
cents distinct  :  a  shade  of  Gallic  accent  would  now  and 
then  crfeep  into  his  CJerman,  and  vice  z'ersti.  But  neither 
his  French  nor  his  German  had  the  slightest  influence  up- 
on the  purity  of  his  Italian. 

1 1  should  be  curious  to  know  whether  the  English  influ- 
ence extends  as  far  east  as  the  north  of  Russia  ;  but  here 
1  have  no  documents  to  go  by. 
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ARTISTIC  PHOTOCRAPHY    O.XCl:   MORE 

THESE  two  landscapes,  from  negatives 
taken  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Carrington,  are  in- 
stances of  a  kind  of  success  which  is 
within  reach  of  the  photographer.  It  appears 
that  where  pure  landscape  is  concerned  there 


do  not  exist  those  hindrances  which  make  the 
"  artistic  photograph  "  in  figure  work  a  dream. 
The  immobility  of  the  trees  is  not  forced,  nor 
an  unnatural  state  of  their  being.  These  land- 
scapes are  not  remarkably  fortunate  in  com- 
position, but  the  out-of-door  feeling  is  there, 
and  the  sense  of  the  lovelv  natural  conditions. 


There  is  also  in  each  of  them  the  irregular  through  it  and,  in  the  other,  by  diagonal 
mosaic-pattern,  of  subdued  uiiite  and  of  mot-  stripes  of  shadow.  Tiie  channelled  columns 
tied  gray,  and  beautifully  distributed.  The  of  the  trunks  tie  the  simple  composition  to- 
purer  white  of  the  top  (jf  each  panel  (the  gether.  So  much,  at  least — such  effects  as 
sky)  echoes  admirably  the  less  brilliant  these — landscape  photography  may  always 
whiteness  of  the  sinking  snow,  motllrd,  in  give. 
one    instance,    by    broken     rocks    showing  R.   S. 
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FAIRLY  installed  in  the  railway  car- 
riage, and  flying  away  from  Paris  at 
full  speed  with  the  little  company  of 
his  comrades,  the  young  "  Prix  de  Rome  " 
at  last  has  time  to  close  his  eyes  and  let 
memory  wander  at  will  among  the  crowd- 
ing events  of  the  last  few  months,  the  varied 
incidents  of  the  competition,  his  consuming 
anxiety,  the  distribution  of  awards  beneath 
the  Institute's  benignant  dome.  Then,  in 
turn,  the  farewell  dinner  to  his  old  chums, 
clamorous  with  noisy  good-byes,  shrill 
cat-calls,  and  thunderous  toasts,  the  more 
sober  parting  calls  on  former  masters  and 
family  friends,  and,  on  the  heels  of  these, 
that  elotjuent  last  moment  passed  but  a 
minute  since  on  the  station  platform,  with 
its  quiver  of  tense  heart-strings,  thrilled 
with  the  sight  of  a  tearful  mother  and  the 
final  summons  of  separation.  Put  a  truce 
to  regret !  For  is  it  not  toward  the  dream- 
land of  beauty  that  the  train  is  speeding, 
to  the  sonorous  accompaniment  of  whirl- 
ing wheels?  It  is  in  such  a  flight  as  this, 
toward  the  borders  of  an  unknown  do- 
main, that  the  young  explorer  first  sur- 
renders to  that  peculiar  spell  of  travel 
which  is  so  potent  to  wean  us  from  the 
humdrum,  busy  life  of  a  familiar  town, 
and  reveal  the  peculiar  tie  between  our- 
selves and  nature  which  the  dull  routine 
of  ordinary  existence  effectually  hides 
from  \iew. 

Custom  prescribes  that  this  journey  to 
Rome  shall  be  accomplished  by  short 
stages,  in  order  to  gain  a  fuller  apprecia- 
tion of  that  long  history  of  Art  whereof 
foil  chapters  are  to  be  found  in  south- 
ern France,  in  the  treasures  of  Orange, 


Avignon,  Aries,  and  Nimes,  and  sequels  of 
these  are  in  Turin,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Flor- 
ence. From  Florence  it  is  that  the  young 
travellers  forward  to  the  Villa  Medici 
the  announcement  of  their  near  arrival, 
since,  from  time  immemorial,  the  students 
already  at  Rome  have  gone  out  in  car- 
riages to  meet  the  new-comers.  As  in  the 
Paris  schools,  the  older  men  are  "andeus" 
and  the  fresh  arrivals  '•'  noiiveaux,^''  in  the 
slang  of  the  students.  The  latter,  then, 
leave  the  train  at  Monte  Rotondo,  the 
station  next  before  Rome,  and  there 
spend  one  night,  as  passably  as  may  be — 
which  is  as  much  as  saying  rather  ill  than 
well,  since  the  place  is  nothing  but  a 
straggling  village  —  and  in  the  morning 
are  rewarded  by  the  arrival  of  a  gayly 
decorated  carriage  with  an  exuberant  es- 
cort on  horseback.  This  arrival  of  the 
anciens  is  the  signal  for  a  chorus  of  greet- 
ings and  a  general  interchange  of  "  thee  " 
and  "  thou,"  followed  by  luncheon.  Then 
bags  and  hat  boxes  are  stowed  in  the 
carriage,  and  Partciiza .'  —  the  start  is 
made  for  the  Eternal  City,  across  the  Ro- 
man country-side.  To  those  who  have 
passed  that  way  there  is  no  need  to  re- 
call the  charm  of  that  first  experience  of 
the  rugged  beauty  of  Latium,  with  its 
harmonious  intermixture  of  soft  hues  and 
sombre  tones,  with  its  slow  fading  sun- 
light, its  holy  silence,  its  thought-obliter- 
ating solitude,  its  majestic -sweep  of  inter- 
minable aqueducts  winding  away  into  the 
infinite  distance,  to  lose  themselves  at 
last  in  the  far  blue  of  the  Alban  moun- 
tains. It  is  the  eloquent  hour  of  the  twi- 
light Ave   Maria.      In   the   carriage  the 
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'■'■  aiiciens''^  draw  their  cloaks  solicitously 
about  their  shoulders,  and  in  melancholy 
voices  begin  to  recount  doleful  tales  of 
malaria  and  Roman  fever,  as  St.  Peter's 
dome  grows  slowly  to  undreamt-of  gran- 
deur against  the  horizon. 

Ecco  Roma  !  At  a  fast  gallop  the  horses 
pass  in  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  mount 
the  Pincian  Hill,  and  presently  the  whole 
band  passes  singing  into  the  gardens  of 
the  Villa — and  is  once  again  on  French 
ground. 

Once  upon  a  time — alas!  that  we  have 
so  often  to  go  back  with  regret  to  "  once 
upon  a  time  "  ! — the  initiation  of  the  iiou- 
veaiix  was  more  complicated  and  more 
amusing  than  it  is  now,  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  anciens  found  vent  in  such 
whimsical  paradoxes  as  were  dear  to  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  heart.  But  traditions  pass, 
as  do  the  gods — we  can  but  strive  to  catch 
at  the  stragglers  as  they  go. 

Formerly,  it  was  after  nightfall  and  by 
way  of  the  most  obscure  and  ill-swept 
streets  that  the  new-comers  were  brought 
into  Rome,  and  by  the  servants'  entrance 
that  they  entered  the  Villa.  Their  first 
meal  was  served  in  the  vast  dining-room, 
stripped  for  the  occasion  of  its  fittings, 
and  on  a  table  innocent  of  linen,  and 
furnished  with  nicked  plates,  bent  forks  of 
pewter,  and  coarse  army  bread,  the  whole 
dismal  array  illuminated  by  wretched  can- 


dles in  the  necks  of  bottles.  The  attend- 
ant was  a  tatterdemalion  with  a  black 
eye,  and  in  a  corner  a  pseudo-monk  was 
engaged  in  reading  from  an  Italian  book 
in  a  melancholy  drawl.  If  one  of  the 
diners  spoke  to  another,  it  was  only  to  in- 
sult him,  hurl  a  scrap  of  food  at  his  head, 
or  come  to  realistic  blows,  so  that  the 
stupefied  nouvcaux  seriously  questioned 
of  themselves  whether  this  were  not  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  began  to  pine  in  all 
sincerity  for  the  paternal  roof-tree.  The 
farce  was  carried  on  into  the  sleeping- 
rooms,  where  the  bed,  dexterously  bal- 
anced on  detached  legs,  seemed  verita- 
bly to  melt  under  the  victim  as  he  cast 
himself  upon  it,  overcome  with  fatigue. 

But  all  the  banter  was  planned  with 
but  a  single  end  in  view — the  stupefac- 
tion of  the  imfortunates,  when,  dragged 
forth  upon  the  morrow,  after  these  their 
nightmares,  they  confronted  from  the 
portico  the  beauty  of  a  garden  worthy 
of  the  gods — statues,  fountains,  and  mar- 
ble columns,  Nature's  fairest  self  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  palace  man  has 
built,  and,  beyond  all,  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  panorama  of  Rome,  extending 
as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  from  the  Pin- 
cian terraces  to  St.  Peter's  and  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo. 

Such  innocent  follies  as  these  of  which 
we    have  spoken  were   much    in    vogue 
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under  the  rule  of  Monsieur  Schnetz,  him- 
self sometimes  a  sufferer  thereby,  but 
only,  in  a  spirit  of  good-fellowship,  to 
})ass  it  off  with  a  laugh.  A  famous  joke 
was  to  array  the  stolid  i-onciei-ge  in  a 
dress-coat,  and  then  bring  up  the  new- 
comers, one  by  one,  presenting  him  as 
the  director.  Curiously  enough,  the  pass- 
ing of  this  performance  produced  its 
greatest  success,  for,  the  year  of  its  aban- 
donment, an  overshrewd  iiouvcau,  on  be- 
ing presented  to  Monsieur  Schnetz  him- 
self, tapped  him  familiarly  on  the  chest, 
and,  to  the  joy  of  the  anclcns,  remarked  : 
"  /  know  that  joke,  old  chap.  No  use 
trying  it  on  me  !  " 

On  the  stroke  of  noon  the  axnipanaro, 
with  his  heavy  bell  in  hand,  goes  through 
the  gardens  and  the  hallways  of  the  Villa 
to  announce  the  mid-day  meal.  The 
cheerful  sound,  making  its  way  from 
studio  to  studio,  arouses  the  new  poisioii- 
iiiiin-s  from  the  pleasant  task  of  installing 
their  possessions,  hammer  in  hand  and 
perched  on  stools  amid  a  chaos  of  rugs 
and  vases,  as  they  seek  with  critical  eyes 
the  proper  spot  for  a  Spanish  knife  or  a 
Japanese  fan.  Abandoning  their  labors  for 
the  nonce,  they  troop  toward  the  dining- 
room,  the  quicker,  mayhap,  for  the  hope 
that  beside  one  or  another  plate  may  be 
found  one  of  those  eloquent  envelopes 
from  home,  so  potent  to  dispel  the  gloom 


of  some  despondent  moment,  when  the 
dispiriting  sirocco — the  "  leaden  wind," 
as  Horace  has  it — is  busy  at  its  task  of 
depression.  Side  by  side  they  seat  them- 
selves, the  humble  clou  beside  his  pro- 
fesseur — technical  words,  botli,  which  de- 
serve a  word  of  explanation. 

The  French  colony  at  the  Villa  Medi- 
ci, as  is  well  known,  is  made  up  of  paint- 
ers, sculptors,  architects,  line-engravers, 
medallists,  musicians,  and  engravers  of 
fine  stones.  Each  is  pensionnau-e  for 
four  years  at  Rome.  If,  after  December 
31st  of  the  fourth  year,  he  continues  to 
live  for  a  time  at  the  Villa — a  practically 
inevitable  condition,  since  his  work  is  not 
over  until  April — he  is  dubbed  profcsscur, 
and  the  prize-winner  of  the  year,  who 
comes  from  Paris  to  replace  him,  becomes 
his  clou — in  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the 
adage  that  "  one  nail  drives  out  an- 
other." 

So  clou  and  profcsscur  sit  side  by  side, 
and  a  few  seats  farther  on  is  the  iiiassier, 
or  student  chosen  to  act  as  proxy  for  his 
fellows,  represent  them  in  general  deal- 
ings with  the  director,  keep  account  of 
the  common  funds,  and  organize  ih^  fcles. 
Beside  the  inassicr,  the  tiouvcau  will  per- 
haps note  two  new  arrivals,  and  learn 
that  these  are  recruits  to  the  school  at 
Athens,  recently  appointed,  and,  in  con- 
formity to  custom,  making  a  short  halt  at 
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the  Villa  before  reporting  at  their  post. 
It  is  evident  that  the  two  "  Athenians  " 
have  been  undergoing  a  hazing  little  to 
their  taste,  for  they  are  visibly  disgruntled, 
smile  but  sourly,  and  seem  victims  to  a 
lassitude  bom  of  sleeplessness.  And  no 
wonder  !  But  the  joke  perpetrated  upon 
them  had  at  least  the  virtue  of  novelty. 
Having  been  conducted  solemnly  to 
their  room,  high  up  in  the  tower,  they 
were  suddenly  thrust  within,  and,  as  the 
door  was  locked  upon  them,  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  a  donkey  of  amia- 
ble appearance,  hitched,  half-asleep,  be- 
tween their  beds  !  There  was  no  choice. 
They  had,  perforce,  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion and  sleep — or  try  to  sleep — in  such 
reverend  company. 

At  table,  meanwhile,  the  conversation 
is  in  full  swing,  and  on  every  side  are 
cracking,  Kke  miniature  torpedoes,  the 
varied  remarks  of  these  curiously  assorted 
youngsters.  The  Parisian,  hale  and  tall, 
his  comrades  would  say,  as  a  lettuce  run 
to  seed,  sends  the  shuttlecock  of  banter 
flying  toward  his  comrade  of  Toulouse, 
who,  short,  sturdy,  and  excitable,  couples 
his  retort  with  one  of  those  passionate 
gestures  by  means  of  which  the  South- 
erner seems  to  double  at  once  the  volume 
of  his  voice  and  the  measure  of  his  stat- 
ure, while  with  volleys  of  "  bravos  !  "  the 
listeners  encourage  each  emphatic  asser- 
tion, each  mock-threat  of  hand  or  arm. 
Farther  along,  an  archaeological  painter 
is  getting  points  for  his  coming  shipment 
of  work  from  the  newly  arrived  "  Athe- 
nians," or  a  society-loving  musician  is 
urging  the  sculptor  of  his  class  to  attend 
a  reception  where  he  is  to  play.  He  is 
in  the  way  of  being  a  great  swell,  is  that 
musician  !  All  day  long  he  is  content 
with  slippers  and  flannels,  but,  ah,  what  a 
showy  butterfly  emerges  at  nightfall  from 
this  sober  chrysahs  !  —  spotless  linen  — 
polished  hat  —  high  collar,  fearfully  and 
w(Mi(lerfully  pointed  shoes — O  spirit  of 
Charles  VII.,  thou  royal  fop,  where  art 
thou  now  ? 

In  like  manner,  architect  and  painter, 
sculptor  and  engraver,  exchange  ideas — 
"  shop-talk,"  if  you  will,  begun  in  a  chance 
visit  to  one  or  the  other's  studio,  and  con- 
tinued at  leisure  during  the  meal  ;  but 
thence  springs  that  peculiar  fellowship 
which  comes  to  exist  between  men  of  kin- 


dred trades  who  are  profoundly  and  mu- 
tually interested  therein.  The  intima- 
cies arising  among  students  thus  mingling 
their  studies,  their  ambitions,  and  their 
ideas  are  incomparably  more  lasting  than 
those  of  school  or  college,  since  they  are 
born,  not  of  chance  association,  but  of 
a  natural  affinity  of  taste  —  and  they  can 
never  be  replaced,  should  one  spend  a 
hundred  years  in  the  effort !  They  come 
to  a  man  only  in  his  early  twenties,  when 
Vocation  is  rubbing  her  eyes  and  prepar- 
ing to  be  doing.  Among  the  students  at 
the  Villa  there  is,  as  yet,  no  rivalry,  no 
breathless  pursuit  of  fame  and  fortune,  no 
sohcitude  for  an  immediate  future  already 
secured  to  them.  To  but  few  has  Life 
said  aught  of  hardship  and  necessity,  of 
difficulties  and  obstacles,  of  duties,  restric- 
tions, and  veritable  sorrow  —  only  the  en- 
chantments are  in  view  ! 

To  return  to  our  noiiveau,  busily  eating 
his  risotto  and  his  broccoli.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  of  most  unique  charac- 
ter, covered,  as  they  are,  with  the  por- 
traits of  all  who  have  been  inmates  of  the 
Villa.  Before  leaving,  so  runs  the  tradi- 
tion, the  painter  is  expected  to  make  the 
portraits  of  his  class — his  sculptor,  his  en- 
graver, his  architect,  and  his  musician. 
Here,  then,  we  find,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five,  the  painters  Hebert,  Caba- 
nel,  Henner,  Jules  Lefebvre,  Morot,  Bes- 
nard,  and  Chartran  ;  the  sculptors  David 
d'Angers,  Guillaume,  Chapu,  Barrias,  Fal- 
guiere,  Mercie,  Chaplain,  and  Roty  ;  the 
architects  Gamier,  Vascal,  and  Nenot ; 
the  musicians  Berlioz,  Gounod,  Massenet, 
and  Theodore  Dubois.  Many  are  miss- 
ing, however,  and  among  these  some  of 
the  most  famous,  such  as  Ingres,  Car- 
peaux,  Baudry,  and  Regnault.  But,  read- 
ing the  illustrious  roll  of  past  and  present, 
and  thinking  of  the  attacks  systematically 
directed  against  this  institution  of  the 
"  Prix  de  Rome,"  under  pretext  that  the 
discipline  and  the  long  and  severe  studies 
retard  rather  than  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  ability — thinking  of  these  objec- 
tions, our/^v/ivVw ;/(?/>(■  asks  himself  whether 
the  list  of  such  names  as  these,  "  Prix  de 
Rome  "  men  all,  is  not  the  most  truly  elo- 
quent refutation  of  the  theory  that  is  pos- 
sible. 

"  Do  you  not  find  this  dessert  execrable? 
It's  tlie  third  one  of  the  kind  !  "   cries  one 


A  Breakfast  of  the  Students  in  the  Dining-room  of  the  Villa. 
The  portraits  of  former  I'rix  de  Koine  men  decorate  the  walls. 


Student  to  anotlier,  and  the  iiiassier  pres- 
ently finds  himself  forced,  by  a  chorus  of 
agreement,  to  summon  the  cook.  This 
functionary  arrives  in  a  tremor  of  appre- 
hension, twisting  and  turning  his  cap  about 
in  his  thick  fingers.  He  offers  the  '•'■  sig- 
tiori  pcnsionati "  involved  explanations 
upon  the  state  of  the  damaged  dainty, 
and,  swearing — "  per  Bacco  " — to  employ 
more  diligence  for  the  future,  takes  him- 
self off,  with  a  stammered  word  of  fare- 
well. We  must  again  revert  to  ''  once 
upon  a  time  "  to  find  the  students  com- 
plaining with  mock  gravity  to  Monsieur 
Schnetz  of  having  found  hairs  in  the  hard- 
boiled  eggs  I  But  this  little  .scene  with 
the  cook  has  taken  place  in  a  villa  built 
on  a  former  site  of  the  gardens  of  Lucul- 
lus.  Of  a  truth,  history  has  its  little  iron- 
ies : 

Coffee  is  taken  in  the  salon,  where  the 
musician  seats  himself  at  the  piano,  a  cir- 
cle forms  about  him,  and  in  a  voice  of 
charming  quality  the  student  from  Tou- 
louse commences  that  exquisite  popular 
song   of    "  Margarideto,"   the   Proven9al 


avowal  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  which 
is  so  full  at  once  of  respect  and  deep 
passion,  and  so  young  even  now,  de- 
spite its  three  hundred  years  ! 

Margarideto,  mas  amous, 
EscoiUos  la  caiisonnetto 
Fayto  per  vous. 

And  all  listen  in  silence,  impressed  by 
the  caressing  quality  of  the  music  and  the 
Provencal  words,  instinct  with  a  love- 
song's  purest  poetry,  while,  bent  over  the 
table,  one  of  the  painters  is  busily  at  work 
with  pen  and  ink  upon  the  caricature 
which  has  been  dancing  in  his  head,  and 
which  will  presently  be  pasted  into  the 
album  of  such  designs.  It  is  an  institu- 
tion of  long  standing,  that  album,  with  its 
diabolically  whimsical  contents,  and  there- 
in great  artists,  now,  perhaps,  standing  in 
bronze  on  city  squares,  are  portrayed,  in 
a  few  strokes  only,  but  with  faithful  ob- 
servance of  their  appearance  and  manner 
at  the  age  of  twenty. 

Finally,  before  turning  again  to  the 
more  arduous  employment  of  the  studios, 
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there  is  a  short  stroll  in  the  garden,  and 
perhaps  a  game  of  ruzzica — the  discus  of 
the  ancients — or  of  bowls,  or  even  of 
lawn-tennis.  Those  whose  preference  is 
to  discuss  artistic  or  other  matters,  walk 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  garden,  under 
the  open  naves  of  the  tall  pine-trees,  or 
sit  upon  the  hewn- wood  benches  which 
line  the  paths  —  benches  that  may  well 
have  seen  five  generations.  In  summer, 
when  the  cry  of  the  crickets  becomes  too 


deep  dents  which  could  not  but  arouse  an 
observer's  interest  by  reason  of  the  evi- 
dent force  of  the  blows  which  had  caused 
them.  Their  alleged  explanation  is  found 
in  a  book  published  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  an  Italian  archaeologist  named 
Pinarolo,  who  tells,  in  this  connection,  an 
anecdote  which  is  somewhat  incredible, 
but  perhaps  true,  after  all.  It  appears 
that,  about  1680,  Queen  Chrisdna  of  Swe- 
den  occupied   the  castle  of    St.    Angelo 


Before  turning  again  to  the  more  arduous  employment  nf  the  studios  tliere  is  a  short  stroll. 


Strident,  when  the  air  is  like  a  vapor-bath, 
and  when  the  senses  reel  under  the  heavy 
odor  of  box  and  laurel,  there  is,  for  refuge, 
the  little  group  of  green  oaks,  //  Iwsccy, 
which,  like  a  sacred  grove  of  old,  procures 
a  truly  Virgilian  coolness  and  shade.  By 
two  o'clock  each  student  has  returned  to 
his  studio,  and  in  crossing  its  threshold 
laid  his  mask,  as  it  were,  aside.  The 
noisy  ringleader  of  the  moment  before  is 
once  more  the  thoughtful  creator,  striving, 
in  the  silence  of  which  art  has  need,  to 
invest  his  canvas,  his  marble,  or  his  clay 
with  the  spirit  of  his  personal  ideal. 

On  the  door  of  the  A'illa  Medici, 
which  is  ornamented  with  a  heavy  scroll 
of  hammered  iron,  held  in  place  by  innu- 
meral)le  nails,  might  be  noticed,  even  when 
I  was  in    Rome,   iifteen  years  ago,  three 


for  a  time,  hunting  much  with  the  Roman 
nobles,  and,  in  particular,  with  the  Medici, 
and  one  fine  morning,  desiring  to  call  the 
master  of  the  Villa  to  an  early  hunting 
party  which  had  been  arranged  for  that 
day,  she  resolved  to  awaken  him  by 
knocking  at  his  door.  But  Christina 
only  knocked  as  becomes  a  queen.  In  a 
spirit  of  rather  unusual  pleasantry,  the 
artillerymen  of  the  Castle,  acting  on  her 
orders,  hred  cannon-balls  against  the 
Villa's  portals,  and  that  is  how  the  dents 
in  cpiestion  were  made.  If  we  concede 
this  anecdote,  we  are  paying  no  idle  com- 
pliment to  the  eyesight  of  the  marksmen, 
since,  as  the  bird  fhes,  it  is  full  fifteen 
Inmdred  vards  from  the  Castle  to  the 
A'illa  door  !  The  daughter  of  Custavus 
Adol[)hus  played   her    jokes    on   a   large 
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scale.  She  api)ears  to 
liave  been  a  woman  ot 
superior  quality. 

The  story  will  pass,  if 
only  to  show  that,  on  the 
day  in  question,  the  Villa 
Medici  received  its  bap- 
tism at  the  hands  of  the 
fairy  Fantasy,  a  charm- 
ing godmother,  of  whom 
the  students  yet  show 
themselves  worthy  by  the 
picturesque  quality  of 
humor  with  which  tliey 
invest  the  routine  of 
daily  life,  but  which, 
above  all,  they  lend  to 
their  many  mas(}uerades. 

Ah,  old-time  carnival 
of  Rome,  whither  art  thou 
departed  ?  Where  are 
now  masque,  reveller,  harlequin,  punch, 
pantaloon,  and  moon-struck  Pierrot;  where 
are  the  gay  medley  of  spangled  fabrics, 
ribbons,  and  feathers,  swaying  along  un- 
der a  downpour  of  confetti  and  an  ava- 
lanche of  flying  paste  ?  Where  is  thy 
hail  of  bouquets  thrown  from  crowded 
balconies,  the  shrill  cries  of  thy  merry 
sham-battles,  thy  blatant  buffoons  and 
thy  savage  barbarians,  scurrying  to  and 
fro  between  the  living  terraces  of  specta- 
tors, thy  myriad  torches  which  with  their 
gold  turned  all  the  windows  of  the  Corso 
to  a  giant  constellation  of  reflected  stars? 
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A  Student  of  Music  in  His  Room  Playing  His  Envoi  Symphony  to  Kellow-students. 


A   Students'    Dinner  iin   the  'I'errare  of  the   Bosco. 
Tlic  palai.c  and  yardens  in  the  background. 


How  gay  it  all  was,  to  be  sure,  and  how 
well  contrived  to  make  men  madcaps  ! 

In  such  a  carnival,  be  sure  the  old 
French  spirit  of  gayety  did  not  fail  to 
play  its  part,  and  in  the  salon  of  the  Villa 
an  album  of  fantastic  water-color  carica- 
tures gives  proof  that  Cabanel,  Garnier, 
Boulanger,  and  their  fellows,  entering 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  Italian  fete, 
were  apt  in  the  art  of  amusing  and  be- 
ing amused.  Their  cars  and  masquerades 
were  inspired  with  the  fancy  of  a  Ga- 
varni,  but  added  thereto  a  vein  of  histor- 
ical accuracy,  as  when  the  life  of  ancient 
Fgypt  furnished  the  key- 
note of  the  scene.  En- 
thusiasm for  this  variety 
of  buffoonery  prevailed 
with  more  or  less  ardor 
until  i88o,  when  for  the 
last  time  a  French  car 
appeared  upon  the  Corso 
at  Carnival  time.  It  was 
all  of  white  and  gold,  in 
the  style  of  the  Renais- 
sance, with  a  huge  statue 
of  Rome  in  the  centre, 
and,  in  front,  the  es- 
cutcheon of  the  Medici. 
Amid  a  profusion  of 
flowers  appeared  the 
French  students,  in  mag- 
nificent Henri  II.  cos- 
tumes, with  white  hats 
and  doublets  and  long 
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canes,  and  by  way  of  cockades  the  flower 
of  the  marguerite,  in  gallant  homage  to 
the  queen  of  the  period  represented.  The 
reception  accorded  the  car  was  so  enthu- 
siastic that,  fearing  the  standard  could 
not  be  reached  again,  the  Frenchmen 
rested  on  their  laurels,  and  the  custom 
was  discontinued. 

There  remained  the  vcglioni,  or  public 
masked  balls  held  in  the  theatres,  where 
individual  fancy  had  free  play.  Certain 
of  those  who  read  these  lines  will  remem- 
ber, with  the  writer,  a  young  musician  of 
the  Villa  who  is  now  a  famous  and  much 
feted  composer,  but  was  then  but  eighteen, 
slender  of  figure,  and  as  smooth-faced  as 
a  girl.  He  had  brought  from  Paris  a 
child's  costume  made  to  his  measure,  which 
he  had  already  worn  at  a  private  ball  in 
his  own  home — -a  httle  skirt  of  white  linen 
with  a  blouse  to  match,  short  stockings,  and 
a  sailor  hat.  Another  of  the  students,  who 
was  extremely  tall,  donned  the  livery  of  a 
groom,  with  buttons  bearing  the  arms  of  a 
noble  house,  the  whole  topped  by  a  hat 
with  a  black  cockade.  As  for  the  baby, 
he  carried  in  one  hand  his  hoop,  and  in 
the  other  an  enormous  slice  of  bread  which 
had  been  dried  at  the  fire  and  on  which  a 
coating  of  madder-colored  plaster  served 
in  perfect  imitation  of  currant-jam.  What 
a  couple  they  made  on  the  street  as  we 
went  to  the  Costanzi  ball,  that  tall  infant 
and  his  attendant,  the  latter  rigid  with 
British  stolidity,  adopted  for  the  occasion  ! 

At  the  ball  the  general  prospect  was 
most  picturescjue,  with  its  dazzling  chan- 
deliers, confusion  of  gay  colors,  and  in- 
numeral)le  couples  circling  about  con- 
tinually to  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the 
strains  of  the  orchestra.  In  the  midst  of 
the  throng  the  young  musician,  in  his  droll 
child's  co.stume,  rolled  his  hoop,  and 
slapped  the  dancers  on  the  shoulders  with 
his  bread  and  jam,  and  then,  as  the  latter 
drew  back,  half-angry,  half-amused,  was 
severely  reproved  by  the  groom,  and  burst 
into  lamentable  wails — a  bit  of  farce  which 
the  jury  of  the  ball  rewarded  with  a  prize. 

The  same  musician  was  on  another  oc- 
casion the  butt  instead  of  the  player  of  the 
joke.  On  New  Year's  day  he  found  beside 
his  plate  at  breakfast  a  clainty  little  parcel 
tied  with  ribbon  and  bearing  the  card  of  a 
lady  extremely  well  known  in  the  i^ra/id 
moiide   of    Rome.       His    curiosity    much 


aroused,  and  flattered,  moreover,  by  the 
congratulations  of  his  companions,  he 
hastily  untied  the  parcel,  only  to  find, 
within,  a  pasteboard  box,  containing  a 
child's  railway,  duly  provided  with  a  key 
for  winding  up  the  locomotive. 

Now  that  the  Roman  Carnival  is  long 
since  dead  and  buried,  the  occupants  of 
the  Villa  Medici  have  substituted  private 
masquerades  therefor,  these  coming  either 
at  Christmas  and  being  christened  "  Re- 
veillons,"  after  the  Parisy?/(",  or  else  in  the 
early  days  of  January  to  celebrate  the 
arrival  of  the  iiouveaiix.  The  only  out- 
siders invited  are  the  "Farnesians,"  as  the 
young  French  archaeologists  quartered  in 
the  Farnesi  Palace,  and,  like  their  countr)-- 
men  at  the  Villa,  pensioners  of  the  re- 
public, are  called.  Such  occasions  as 
these  are  ample  proof  of  the  spirited  in- 
genuity and  the  exuberant  humor  char- 
acteristic of  the  young  artist,  who,  when 
released  from  his  day-long  task  in  what  is 
often  a  dark  and  melancholy  studio,  and 
brought  again  in  contact  with  his  chums, 
seems  to  become  a  different  being — a  mere 
boy,  avowedly  eager  to  accomplish  the 
seemingly  impossible,  and — what  is  more 
— accomplishing  it. 

In  1897,  the  saloji  of  the  Villa  was  to 
be  transformed  into  a  Pompeian  atrium. 
Through  evening  after  long  evening  the 
preparatory  work  was  carried  on  steadily 
in  the  rooms  of  the  architects,  and,  bit  by 
bit,  there  grew  up,  in  the  salon  below,  a  ver- 
itable corner  of  the  olden  world.  Columns 
arose,  entablatures  and  architraves  slipped 
into  place,  and  here  were  the  graceful  out- 
lines of  the  larariiiin,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
household  gods,  and  there  Venus  smiled 
from  a  simple  pedestal.  On  the  given  day 
most  realistic  Pompeians  entered  the  trans- 
figured room,  right  foot  first,  remembering 
that  to  enter  with  the  left  were  an  evil 
omen,  and  feasteil  with  more  gayety  than 
did,  in  other  days,  Trimalchio  himself, 
nothing  being  lacking  to  the  banquet  save 
those  whimsical  dainties  so  much  affected 
by  the  Romans — such  as  dishes  of  night- 
ingales' tongues. 

Another  year  the  scene  was  different, 
and  the  salon  represented  a  country  fair 
in  full  swing,  the  walls  being  covered  with 
canvas  painted  in  imitation  of  booths,  gor- 
geous with  gaudy  pictures  and  lettered 
with  llamhoyant  promises  of  the  wonders 


A  Student  of  Painting  Finishing  His  Second  Envoi  in  His  Studio. 


to  be  seen  therein — the  "  Beautiful  Fati- 
ma,"  whose  dances  were  for  the  male  eye 
alone  ;  "  La  Belle  Nivernaise,"  with  as- 
tounding calves  to  her  legs  ;  the  "Torpedo 
Woman,"  and  "Olympian  Wrestlers,"  clad 
in  trunks  and  tiger-skins,  and  with  mag- 
nificent biceps  and  strapping  chests,  their 
heads,  incidentally,  being  portraits  of  the 
students.  In  the  centre  of  the  salon 
thronged  the  organizers  of  \h&  fete,  some 
in  costumes  patterned  on  those  of  Her- 
cules, others  dressed  as  mountebanks,  cir- 
cus directors,  and  side-showmen,  the  ring- 
leaders, with  a  hitch  of  their  tight-fitting 
trousers,  clamoring  the  everlasting  refrain  : 
"  Enter — enter-r-r  !  The  admission  is  ab- 
solutely free  —  absolutely  without  any 
charge  whatsoever  !  No  payment  is  so- 
licited from  any  visitor.  AH  we  desire  is 
the  honor  of  your  patronage  !  "  And 
every  pause  was  filled  in  by  a  peiisiomiaire 
at  the  piano  who  executed  popular  airs  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  thunderous  cho- 
rus, varied  now  and  again  by  a  Strauss 
waltz.  Later  on  came  wrestling  matches, 
with    the    inevitable    and   the    inevitably 


amusing  episode  of  the  short  and  slender 
amateur  who  suddenly  advanced  from  the 
throng  and  challenged  the  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  young  Hercules  with  a  vapid 
face,  the  most  redoubtable  wrestler  of  them 
all.  After  the  regulation  salute  and  the 
initial  clinch  the  champion  would  be  on 
top,  but  presently  by  a  sudden  and  su- 
preme effort  the  smaller  combatant  would 
shake  himself  free,  finishing  by  throwing 
his  opponent,  who  would  then  continue 
to  lie  prone  in  well-affected  discomfiture 
while  his  conqueror  swept  the  throng  with 
a  glance  of  triumph. 

In  1898  the  walls  of  the  salon  repre- 
sented a  panorama  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna,  and  the  spectator  seemed  to  be  at 
a  point  upon  the  Appian  Way  near  the 
tomb  of  Cajcilia  Metella,  while  the  stu- 
dents, costumed  as  savagely  frowning  ban- 
dits, trapped  a  family  of  English  tourists, 
and  carried  off,  exulting,  the  young  lady  of 
the  party — who,  at  that  particular  time, 
was  endeavoring  strenuously  to  raise  a 
mustache. 

This,  and,  indeed,  all  preceding  efforts 
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were  eclipsed,  however,  in  1899,  when 
one  passed  through  the  saloti  door  into 
the  most  realistic  stable,  lighted  by  can- 
dles swinging  from  the  beams.  The 
ground  was  covered  with  coarse  straw,  and 
hving  animals — a  calf,  an  ass,  a  pig,  and 
a  goat — were  feeding  placidly  in  the  cor- 
ners with  an  air  of  being  thoroughly  at 
home.  The  scene  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  renowned  realism  of  the  Theatre 
Antoine,  and,  amid  a  scurrying  crowd  of 
chickens  and  rabbits,  the  young  French- 
men made  merry,  costumed  as  farm-hands 
and  milk-maids,  while  the  canvas  which 
covered  the  salon  walls  was  painted  in 
such  excellent  imitation  of  brickwork 
that  Monsieur  Guillaume,  visiting  the 
scene  several  days  later,  supposed  that 
the  plaster  had  been  scraped  away,  expos- 
ing the  actual  bricks  below.  Look  to 
your  laurels,  O  Parrhasius  and  Xeuxis  ! 
At  supper,  appropriately  to  the  occasion, 
there  was  a  tumult  of  animal  cries  and  im- 
itations of  the  thousand  and  one  calls  of 
Paris  street  venders,  made  startlingly  faith- 
ful to  reality  in  intonation,  cadence,  and 
characteristically  droll  clipping  of  the 
words  —  the    itinerant    plumber  :    "  Rac' 


iiiodciir  iVfontahics  —  'arc hand  d'ro  —  bi 
nets.'  Turectutii,  tureciutii .''^ ;  the  vender 
of  liver:  "  J'ai  dii  veau  —  dit  ca'ur  de 
vcaii — du  foie  dii  vcaii  —  dii  nioii — du 
trcs  bon  vion  .'";  last  of  all  that  unspeak- 
ably talented  artist,  the  mender  of  crock- 
ery, with  his  " Rrnrac'  modeur  d'fdience — 
d'albdtre — et  d'por-or-or-celaitie .'  "  And, 
so  potent  is  the  suggestion  of  sound,  amid 
these  familiar  cries,  the  young  students 
seemed  to  see  through  the  arabesques  of 
cigarette-smoke,  far  distant,  low  on  the 
horizon,  the  dear  old  town  of  Paris,  shroud- 
ed in  her  winter  pall  of  haze  and  fog. 

Other  masquerades  are  organized  in 
connection  with  important  events  in  the 
history  of  art  or  of  France,  as,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centennial  of  the  In- 
stitute, a  banquet  was  given  where  each 
diner  was  made  up  to  represent  an  Acad- 
emician, and  one  saw  old  Monsieur 
Chevreuil  coughing  and  mumbling  be- 
tween the  dignified  person  of  Monsieur 
Gerome  and  that  of  the  buoyant  Mon- 
sieur Bouguereau.  In  like  manner  was 
celebrated  the  entry  of  the  French  troops 
into  Tananarivo,  on  which  occasion  white- 
capped    French    officers   clinked    glasses 


All  C)ld-time  Carnival  of  Rome. 


The  salon  represented  a  countr>'  fair  in  full  swing.  — Page  266. 


with  such  Madagascans  as  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  Apache  chiefs  in  hoHday 
array,  while  Queen  Ranavalo,  decked 
with  feathers,  knives,  and  odd  ornaments, 
descended  from  the  level  of  royal  dignity 
to  the  extent  of  executing  a  pas  sail. 
Again,  the  Tsar's  visit  to  Paris  received 
due  recognition,  and,  on  at  least  one 
Epiphany,  there  was  a  dinner  of  kings, 
whereat  each  student  represented  an  his- 
torical sovereign,  and  Louis  XIV.  and 
Henry  IV.  joined  with  Charlemagne  and 
Napoleon  in  applauding  the  massicr's 
speech  of  welcome  to  the  new  members 
of  the  family  who  had  arrived  the  even- 
ing before. 

On  these ///d'  days  some  at  least  of  the 
inmates  of  the  Villa  Medici  go  off  to 
sleep,  very  well  pleased  with  themselves 
and  with  the  worid  in  general,  by  reason 
of  the  generous  amount  of  choice  tidbits 
which  have  come  their  way.  These  are 
the  dogs  that,  in  varying  number,  share 
the  life  of  the  young  Frenchmen,  and  are 
made  welcome  for  the  sake  of  their  affec- 
tion and  fidelity.  Though,  in  the  time  of 
the  writer,  a  black  dog  by  the  name  of 
Tabbachino  stood  first  in  point  of  in- 
telligence, the  painter  OUivier  Merson  tells 
the  story  of  the  yet  more  sagacious 
Bello,  a  stray  mongrel  which  Josef 
Blanc  picked  up  one  night  out  of  pity 
for   his   pleading   eyes.     Through  sheer 


gratitude,  it  would  seem,  the  poor  brute 
attached  himself  to  the  Villa  with  the 
most  surprising  persistency.  The  beauty 
implied  in  his  name  was  a  matter  of  the 
most  unblushing  irony,  since  he  was  su- 
premely and  yet  most  singularly  ugly. 
All  canine  races  seemed  to  meet  and 
mingle  in  him,  and  he  was,  apparently, 
terrier,  spaniel,  and  hound  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  At  sunset  it  was  his  habit  to 
sit  in  front  of  the  ^'ilIa,  and  survey  with 
a  melancholy  eye  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
looming  large  in  the  distance,  and  so  the 
students  came  to  say  among  themselves 
that,  here  by  a  phenomenon  of  transmi- 
gration, was  the  soul  of  some  former /r//- 
sioiiiiai/r,  an  ardent  papist,  and  a  devoted 
lover  of  the  Eternal  City,  in  the  body  of 
this  so  philosophic  dog.  Soon  to  hi? 
name  of  Bello  was  added  the  more  affec- 
tionate sobriquet  of  "  Old  Student." 

Yet  this  Old  Student,  this  devoted  Ro- 
manist, was  at  heart  the  most  utter  of 
bohemians.  Passionately  attached  to  the 
Villa  as  he  was,  he  would  neverthele.ss 
disappear  therefrom  for  whole  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  though  often  seen  at  evening 
crouching  near  the  obelisk  on  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo,  he  would  limit  his  acknowl- 
edgment of  recognition  to  a  pleased 
drumming  with  his  tail,  and  manifested 
not  the  most  remote  intention  of  return- 
ing to  his  adopted  home.     Yet  he  would 
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be  found,  perliaps  the  next  day,  encamped 
again  at  his  old  post  in  the  Villa  garden. 
His  brain  was  a  veritable  abyss  ! 

Belle  died  like  a  true  Roman  and  a 
brave.  On  the  evening  of  September  20, 
1870,  when,  after  a  bombardment  of  five 
hours,  the  Piedmontese  troops  entered 
the  city  to  summon  the  papal  forces  to 
.surrender,  Bello,  after  a  day  of  restless- 
ness, was  sitting  in  his  customary  place 
contemplating  the  dome  of  his  delight 
through  the  purple  haze  of  twilight.  See- 
ing the  troopers  filing  before  him,  black 
with  powder  and  grime,  he  seemed  to  know 
them  for  the  enemies  of  his  most  cherished 
ideals,  and  hurling  himself  at  one  bound 
into  the  midst  of  the  throng,  he  barked  as 
defiantly  as  an  old  dog  was  able,  and  bit  at 
their  legs  in  a  very  frenzy  of  gallant  rage, 
till  one  of  the  soldiers,  his  patience  sorely 
tried,  lowered  his  gun  and  fired.  So  died 
"  Bello,  the  Old  Student,"  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  home  of  his  adoption. 

Thus  the  stately  Villa  Medici,  of  which 
one  speaks  almost  as  of  a  living  being, 
originally  a  graceful  and  striking  expression 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  has  come 
to  be  a  French  residence,  where  talented 
sons  of  the  republic  are  sent,  as  it  were, 
into  an  intellectual  pasture.  A  more 
enviable  life  than  theirs  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive, and  in  return  they  cannot  but  de- 


rive inspiration  from  the  great  master- 
pieces of  art  about  them,  yet  without 
sinking  their  individuality  in  mere  imita- 
tion, since  it  is  the  personal  note  which, 
above  all  else,  determines  the  artist.  So 
in  them  the  enlargement  of  perception  and 
appreciation  contributes  directly  to  the 
development  of  genius,  and  the  enforced 
diligence  of  the  present  contrives  the  as- 
surance of  future  success. 

It  is  hardly  less  than  an  act  of  patriot- 
ism to  carry,  thus  high  and  with  honor, 
the  standard  of  the  French  school.  The 
road  is  already  mapped  out.  It  has  but 
to  be  followed,  and,  ah,  how  readily  that 
is  done  with  talent,  youth,  and  gayety  for 
travelling  companions  ! 

Moreover,  the  skylark  of  French  gayety, 
which  our  fathers  knew,  yet  lives,  God  be 
thanked  !  She,  too,  has  made  the  south- 
ward journey  and  nested  in  the  laurels  of 
the  Villa  garden,  and  her  whimsical  note, 
breaking  in  now  and  again  upon  the  work 
which  is  going  forward  in  this  French  cor- 
ner of  old  Rome,  brings  up  the  mirage  of 
another  Latin  country  than  this,  that 
quarter  of  Paris  which  Theodore  de  Ban- 
ville  knew  and  of  which  he  sang  : 

Terre  ou  la  vie  encore 
A  des lueurs  de  Taurore, 
Comme  un  brillaiit  matin, 
Pavs  latin  I 
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CHAPTER    I 

Only  a  Frenchwoman  could  have  been 
so  charming  a  hostess  as  was  the  Baron- 
ess to  her  unknown  guests.  And  it  was 
a  difficult  business.  The  tall,  fair-haired 
youngest  of  them,  who  spoke  his  fluent 
French  a  bit  stiffly,  alone  seconded  her 
gracious  efforts  to  make  friends  of  these 
four  strangers.  The  old  officer  was 
kindly  but  shy,  and,  moreover,  nervous. 
As  for  the  two  who  had  come  in  together, 
they  were  frankly  preoccupied.  Their 
eyes  were  on  the  door,  and  responsive  as 
they  evidently  wished  to  be,  the  quality 
of  their  responsiveness  was  strained.  But 
the  lad,  though  the  color  came  and  went 
in  his  fresh  face,  and  though  he  started, 
like  the  others,  at  a  sound  from  outside, 
yet  listened  to  her,  talked  to  her,  with  the 
manner  she  was  used  to — as  if  there  were 
no  other  person  on  earth.  More  than 
that,  he  came  to  her  aid  at  every  turn 
with  a  breezy  enthusiasm  and  a  great, 
hearty  laugh,  to  help  her  trap  the  others 
in  her  friendly  net.  The  Baroness,  out 
of  a  full  experience,  gave  him  a  long 
good  mark  for  blood  and  breeding.  Her 
amused  eye  swept  the  four  of  them. 

"Pooh!  A  good  old  bear,  and  two 
nervous  greyhounds  !  But  the  boy — it  is 
a  born  war-horse  !  He  feels  the  thunder 
in  the  air  and  thrills,  yet  stands  steady. 
The  Prince  will  see  quickly  enough  what 
stuff  he  has  here."  And  at  the  thought, 
the  door  opened  and,  unannounced,  the 
Prince  came  in. 

Wherever  that  limping  figure  stood  was 
the  centre  of  the  room,  and  in  a  second 
they  were  grouped  about  him.  While  he 
bowed  low  over  the  Baroness's  eager  Kttle 
hand,  the  clear,  light  eyes  had  already 
seen  each  of  the  others.  It  was  easy  for 
the  most  accomplished  performer  on  the 
human  instrument  in  Europe  to  mix 
deftly  this  oil  and  water  where  even  the 
charm  of  the  Baroness  had  failed.  A 
fleeting  smile  embraced  the  two  anxious 
conspirators,  and  the  shivering  cockles  of 


their  hearts  warmed,  and  at  once  they 
knew  that  they  were  great  and  wise  men 
and  masters  of  craft,  even  as  he.  A 
glance  of  such  earnest,  whole-souled  hon- 
esty met  the  look  of  Marshal  Victor  that 
the  old  soldier  felt  with  relief  that  the 
sincerity  and  devotion  which  he  had  be- 
gun to  fear  extinct  were  personified  here. 
Then  the  blue  eyes  turned  their  calm, 
assured  look  on  the  lad  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  two  gazed  for  a  moment 
at  each  other  on  a  level,  for  this  lame 
old  man  was  tall  and  broad-shouldered, 
too.  The  fine,  keen  face,  with  its  lines  of 
power  and  lines  of  misanthropy,  its  look 
of  race  that  was,  perhaps,  more  striking 
than  either,  brightened  to  gracious  friend- 
liness. Not  the  least  of  the  gifts  of 
Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand- Perigord 
was  a  vein  of  genuineness  that  ran  through 
the  carefully  laid  artificial  strata  of  his 
soul.  The  eager  face  pleased  him,  and  it 
might  be  convenient  to  control  the  warm 
heart  shining  so  close  behind  it.  At  all 
events,  it  was  simple  enough  for  Talley 
rand,  so 

"  Ah  !  We  have  the  young  marshal  ! 
The  little  Michael  !  My  lad,  the  last 
time  I  saw  you,  you  sat  on  my  knee.  I 
thank  you  not  to  do  it  now.  Mon  Dicu, 
no  !  You  are  a  giant,  a  Western  giant  ! 
Has  the  Princess  of  Moskowa  seen  you, 
then  ?  Were  you  to  her  taste  ?  Did  she 
not  find  you  strong  and  handsome  ? " 
The  blushing,  laughing  youngster  was 
given  no  time  to  answer.  "  Madame  the 
Baroness,"  the  Prince  went  on,  "  you 
must  know  that  my  great  little  Michael 
here  is  from  foreign  parts,  from  the  won- 
derful America,  where  I  have  been  also 
— they  loved  me  very  much,  those  good 
Americans.  Mon  Dieu !  It  was  droll 
how  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  loved 
me  !  But  that  is  aside.  My  Michael 
has  lived  with  his  father,  the  great " 

Talleyrand  stopped  and  looked  at  his 
audience. 

"  What,  is  it  possible  you  do  not  know 
who    the    boy's    father  is  !  "     He  gazed 
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around  with  astonishment  ;  at  good  Mar- 
shal Victor,  a  little  dazed  ;  at  the  other 
men  pulling  their  mustaches  and  looking 
bored;  at  the  Baroness,  flushed  and  in- 
terested. 

"  Look,  then,  all  of  you,  at  his  face." 
A  vivid  red  shot  up  to  the  boy's  eyes 
and  he  found  the  situation  embarrassing. 
"  You  do  not  see  it,  the  resemblance  ? 
And  yet  it  is  striking.  There  is  one  in 
the  house,  then,  who  will  see  it.  Ma- 
dame, will  you  permit  me  to  ring  for  my 
man  ?  "  He  pulled  the  handle  of  a  long 
cord  that  swung  from  the  ceiUng,  and  the 
door  opened  at  once. 

"  You  will  send  the  servant  of  M.  le 
Prince,"'  the  Baroness  said.  A  gray- 
headed,  soldierly  looking  man,  in  the  Pe- 
rigord  uniform,  appeared. 

"  Francois,"  said  the  Prince,  "  you  re- 
member, perhaps,  an  execution  behind 
the  Luxembourg — I  believe  you  were  one 
of  the  detail — on  a  December  morning  in 
the  year  1815  ?  " 

The  man  opened  startled  eyes  and  an- 
swered, stammering  :  "  But,  yes,  Mon- 
seigneur." 

"  Then  look  at  that  young  man  and 
tell  me  who  he  is." 

The  scared  face  of  the  servant  followed 
the  Prince's  gaze  to  Michael,  who  was 
growing  more  and  more  uncomfortable. 
As  his  eyes  rested  on  Michael's  face,  all 
his  respect  for  so  distinguished  a  com- 
pany could  not  control  an  exclamation  : 
"  A/on  Dieu  /  Mon  Dieu!  "  he  said. 
''Cest  ltd— c' est  liii-meme  /  " 

The  Prince  waited  a  moment  to  let  the 
dramatic  force  of  the  situation  take  a  firm 
hold  of  the  startled  circle. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  smiling  a  satisfied 
smile,  "  I  see  you  have  not  forgotten,  then, 
Francois,  that  the  Bourbons  forced  you 
to  shoot — to  shoot  at — your  old  com- 
mander, your  adored  general,  the  '  bravest 
of  the  brave.'  Good,  Frangois.  Per- 
haps you  may  yet  strike  a  blow  under  his 
son.  You  may  go,  Frangois."  The 
man,  his  eyes  lingering,  clinging  to  Mi- 
chael's face,  slowly  left  the  room.  "I 
think  you  know  now  whom  we  have  here," 
said  Talleyrand,  laying  a  cordial  hand  on 
Michael's  shoulder. 

Then  as  the  two  old  officers  of  Napo- 
leon, the  truth  dawning  on  them,  turned 
excitedly  toward  the  son  of  their  comrade, 
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the  Prince's  slender,  strong  fingers  flew 
out  in  a  quick  gesture  of  command. 
"  No  !  No  heroics  at  this  moment.  He 
is,  indeed,  the  son  of  Michael  Ney — him- 
self Michael  Ney,  and  you  may  take  him 
and  spoil  him,  if  you  can,  after  this  even- 
ing. But  just  now  there  is  an  affair  of 
moment  before  us  all.  And  in  the  mean- 
time —  Madame,  how  careless  I  am  ! 
These  gentlemen,"  with  a  stately  bow, 
"  await  the  honor  of  a  presentation.  Per- 
mit me,"  with  a  deeper  bending  toward 
the  Baroness,  "  to  present  to  you  your 
guests  unknown,  whom  you  have  had 
the  amiability  to  receive  for  me,  my 
house  being" — he  flashed  a  smile  at  them 
— "  too  highly  ventilated,  shall  we  say  ? 
for  social  functions  of  this  sort.  Madame 
the  Baroness,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
to  you  M.  le  Marechal  Victor,  once  a 
point  of  light  in  Napoleon's  star  ;  himself 
to  be  a  guiding  star,  soon,  to  Napoleon's 
child."  The  grizzled  old  warrior's  eyes 
glowed  as  he  made  his  bow.  "  And  M. 
le  General  Bertrand,  who  stood  by  Bona- 
parte's death-bed,  but  who  will  efface  that 
sad  memory  presently  when  he  stands 
by  a  new  Bonaparte's  throne.  And  M. 
Charles  Teste,  who  is — but  you  know  his 
name.  Not  head  and  front,  perhaps,  but 
backbone  and  hands  he  is  of  the  great 
conspiracy  that  will  soon  place  on  the 
throne  of  France  a  strong  race,  fresh 
blood,  a  great  name,  the  idol  of  the  people 
— Napoleon's  child." 

"The  King  of  Rome  !  "  exclaimed  Ber- 
trand, a  thrill  of  emotion  in  his  voice. 

Talleyrand  turned  on  him  a  quick, 
queer  look,  quizzical,  tolerant,  knowing, 
masterful.  "  Napoleon's  child,"  he  re- 
peated. "  M.  Teste,  you,  the  hand  on 
the  pulse,"  a  veiled  note  of  sarcasm  in  his 
voice,  "  how  is  the  plot  going  ?  It  grows 
like  a  mushroom,  does  it  not  ?  What  news 
have  we  ?  " 

From  Teste's  sharp,  restless,  dark  eyes 
shot  a  hardly  perceptible  glance  of  hesi- 
tation toward  the  Baroness.  Slight  as  it 
was  the  Prince  caught  it. 

"We  await  you.  Monsieur." 

Teste,  whose  ancestors  had  not  been, 
like  Talleyrand's,  great  princes  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  was  embarrassed.  "  Is 
it  as  well.  Monsieur,  to  tell  state  secrets  to 
an  outsider — to  a  lady  ?" 

Talleyrand  turned  his  head  toward  the 
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small  man  with  the  impertinent  grace  that 
had  made  him  the  terror  and  the  admira- 
tion of  many  another  salon. 

"■Mon  ami,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
Madame  the  Baroness  already  knows  the 
whole  affair ;  aside  from  the  fact  that, 
in  her  short  day,  she  has  known  more 
affairs  than  you  or  most  men  ever  heard 
of  ;  aside  from  all  that,  I  grieve  to  see 
that  you  lack  that  confidence  in  a  woman 
which  a  good  Frenchman  should  possess — 
I  correct  myself — should  appear  to  pos- 
sess. Is  it  possible  that  you  lack  also  that 
confidence  in  me  which  you  should  pos- 
sess— should  appear  to  possess  ?  At  this 
time  I  beheve  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
necessary  to  your  party.  I  also  beheve 
that  I  have  before  this — once  or  twice — 
been  part  of  an  arrangement,  shall  we 
call  it?  concerning  thrones."  Then  the 
light  eyes  narrowed  to  half  their  width, 
and  from  between  the  lids  shone  blue  fire. 
"You  will  have  the  very  great  goodness, 
Monsieur,  to  remember  these  two  facts, 
and  hereafter  those  to  whom  I  present 
you,  women  or  men,  trust  them  whether 
you  trust  them  or  not." 

Late  that  night  in  the  Baroness's  bed- 
room, the  Baroness's  maid,  brushing  out 
the  shimmering  gold  and  gray  hair,  won- 
dered why  her  mistress  laughed  so. 

There  was  a  drop  of  eighty  degrees  in 
Charles  Teste's  mercury,  and  in  the  change 
his  soul  was  frozen  pure  of  assertiveness 
and  rebellion  as  far  as  Talleyrand  was  con- 
cerned. He  had  many  ways  to  control 
men  besides  amiability,  this  wonderful  old 
diplomat,  and  he  knew  which  to  use  for 
whom.  Teste,  cowed,  hurriedly  and  meek- 
ly poured  out  the  most  secret  workings  of 
his  brain  ;  more,  of  his  party.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  had  told  what  regiments  were 
ready  to  declare  for  young  Napoleon  II. 
— the  poor  lad  now  eating  his  heart  out 
in  Vienna,  in  this  spring  of  1832  ;  what 
arsenals  would  be  handed  over  to  the 
Bonapartists ;  what  civil  officials  were 
secretly  with  them  ;  how  the  placards 
would  read  that  were  to  blossom  out  on 
the  walls  all  over  I^aris  ;  how  the  very 
date  of  the  coup  iVetat  waited  to  be  fi.xed 
only  until  they  were  sure  of  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt's  better  health.  Kverything 
M.  Teste  knew,  and  it  was  much,  for  he 
was  a  great  man  in  his  small  way,  he  told 
the  little  circle,   eagerly,   anxiously,  one 


restless  eye  rolling  always  toward  that 
dangerous  old  face  where  the  smaller 
beast  of  prey  recognized  his  master,  the 
greater.  The  recital  was  finished,  and 
Teste  was  silent,  shocked,  and  astonished 
by  his  own  unreserve.  A  clear-headed, 
tireless  organizer,  he  was  a  Bonapartist 
for  two  reasons.  His  father,  a  Paris  arti- 
san, risen  to  be  a  colonel  of  a  regiment 
under  the  first  Napoleon,  and  with  all  the 
son's  intensity,  but  without  his  keenness, 
had  taught  him  adoration  of  the  Great 
Captain  from  his  cradle  as  his  creed. 
And  the  other  reason  was  that  he  hated 
Louis  Philippe — Louis  PhiHppe,  who 
truckled  to  Russia  and  England,  who 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  army;  Louis 
Philippe,  who  abandoned  Belgium  and 
Italy  ;  who  cared  little  for  the  glory  of 
France,  if  only  the  kings  called  him 
brother  ;  who  was  yet  but  a  bourgeois 
King — and  the  French  love  their  mon- 
archs  to  be  royal.  In  the  two  years  of 
his  reign,  he  had  managed,  this  worthy 
gentleman,  to  make  enemies,  sometimes 
on  very  insufficient  grounds,  of  two-thirds 
of  his  subjects.  The  picturesque  figure 
of  the  sad  young  prince  who  might  have 
been  their  young  Emperor,  Napoleon  II., 
stood  out  from  the  distant  background 
of  his  Austrian  prison,  and  came  to  many 
a  Frenchman's  mind  at  that  time  with  a 
passionate  appeal.  From  under  the  grind- 
ing heel  of  the  Bourbons  had  come  the 
Revolution,  and  the  people  had  summoned 
their  poor,  great  strength  and  torn  the  fab- 
ric of  the  monarchy  to  tatters.  It  was  Na- 
poleon who  had  gathered  up  the  ragged 
threads  of  those  tatters,  and  woven  a  na- 
tion, a  country  again  for  the  French.  And 
then  somehow  —  how  was  it  ?  They 
hardly  knew  —  his  star  had  set,  he  was 
dead  in  exile,  and  here  were  the  hated 
Bourbons  on  the  throne  again.  And  his 
son,  his  child,  was  prisoner  in  an  Austrian 
castle.  Should  they  not  bring  him  back, 
and  under  him  drive  out  the  tyrants 
again?  Yes!  Heaven  help  them,  yes! 
Vive  V Empereur !  The  child  of  Napo- 
leon —  that  thought  burned  deep  into 
many  a  French  heart  in  those  days. 

The  Prince  of  Benevento  leaned  back 
in  Madame's  satin  chair,  his  proudly  set 
old  head  daintily  white  against  the  warm 
rose  color  and  the  gilded  wood,  and  on 
his  lips  and  through   his  half-shut    eyes 
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gleamed  what  was  called  his  "  perpetual 
smile."  He  was  thinking,  and  though 
they  were  all  bubbling  with  questions, 
each  one  felt  that  a  lion  over  a  bone 
would  be  as  good  to  disturb  as  Talley- 
rand over  a  thought.  The  game  was,  as 
always,  in  his  hands,  and  they  waited  in 
deep  silence ;  even  the  Baroness,  who 
dared  much.  The  Prince's  face  bright- 
ened at  last.  The  clear,  light  eyes  opened 
wide,  and  he  gazed  around  him  with  a 
smile  of  child-like  affection. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "good,  mon  ami — 
mon  cher  M.  Teste.  I  think  the  machin- 
ery will  work — when  oiled."  And  now 
the  keen,  smiling  face  became  thoughtful 
again,  and  he  began  to  talk  softly  as  if  to 
himself.  "  M.  Teste  is  turning  over,  in 
that  great  brain  of  his  " — could  there  be 
a  mocking  tone  in  that  gentle  voice  ? — 
"  is  pondering  why  I,  who  plotted  against 
Napoleon,  should  be  plotting  now  to  place 
his  heir  on  France's  throne.  '  What  is  the 
old  rascal  after  ?  '  they  are  asking  each 
other.  '  What  chestnuts  are  we  to  pull 
out  of  the  fire  for  that  arch-deceiver  ?  ' 
Ah,  yes  !  They  question,  they  puzzle, 
but  one  thought  sends  a  glow  to  their 
hearts — if  Talleyrand  is  in  the  plot  the 
plot  is  safe.  I  never  conspired  in  my 
life  except  when  I  had  the  majority  of 
France  as  accomplice,  and  when  " — a 
look  of  high  dignity  replaced  the  gay 
mockery  on  his  face — "  when  I  sought 
with  that  majority  the  safety  of  the  father- 
land. The  King  knows,"  he  went  on,  as 
if  arguing  out  the  question  to  himself, 
"  that  I  am  not  dynastic.  Since  Louis 
XVI.  I  have  served  all  the  govemments, 
out  of  attachment  to  my  country.  I  have 
abandoned  them  as  soon  as  they  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  France  to  the  in- 
terests of  individuals.  So  I  abandoned 
Napoleon.  So  will  I  now  abandon  Louis 
Philippe,  whom  I  serve  to-day  as  Am- 
bassador to  England."  A  smile  like  a 
winning  child's  suddenly  flashed,  as  if 
with  irresistible  child's  mischief,  over  the 
bitter  lips.  "  The  pleasant  reunion  of 
this  evening  is  not  strictly  in  the  King's 
service,"  he  whispered,  confidentially,  and 
everyone  laughed  with  him  light-heart- 
edly. Then  he  changed  to  a  practical 
tone.  •'  Messieurs,  I  monopohze  the  con- 
versation. In  my  old  age  I  become  gar- 
rulous.    I  am  seventy-eight  years  of  age, 


Messieurs,  and  I  have  been  a  little  spoiled. 
Madame,  you  should  not  let  me  become 
a  bore." 

The  Baroness  had  long  ago  come  under 
the  spell  of  that  wonderful  personality. 
"  Monsieur,"  she  answered,  impulsively, 
"  it  is  the  only  thing  you  do  not  know 
how  to  do.  I  would  rather  hear  you  talk 
than  anyone  in  the  world.  Monsieur — ex- 
cept myself." 

The  Baroness  could  be  impertinent  and 
attractive  together,  and  the  piquancy  of 
it  charmed  Talleyrand.  "  Madame,  you 
are  delicious,"  he  said.  "  How  did  you 
learn  to  be  truthful  and  adorable  at  once  ? 
Now  lend  me  your  clever  brain  to  tell 
these  gentlemen  what  only  you  and  I 
fully  know  as  yet.  First,  we  shall  tell 
them — "  He  turned  his  enigmatical  smile 
upon  her,  admiring  but  cold-blooded, 
ready  to  trap  her  quickly  if  she  failed  to 
read  his  mind. 

But  the  Baroness's  mind  was  clear  and 
ready,  too.  "  First  we  shall  tell  them," 
she  said,  "  if  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand  so 
pleases,  how  well  all  is  going  ;  how  the 
keen  eye  of  M.  Teste  has  overlooked 
nothing,  has  grasped  the  great  chances 
and  missed  no  details  ;  how  the  soldierly 
courage  of  M.  le  General  Bertrand  has 
known  how  to  win  the  army  ;  how  the 
country  has  been  stirred  to  memories  of 
Napoleon,  to  hopes  of  Napoleon's  child  ; 
how  every  combination  has  been  arranged 
accurately  ;  how,  most  of  all,  M.  le  Prince, 
who  is  the  other  word  for  Success,  is  with 
us  heart  and  soul."  She  smiled  across  at 
Talleyrand.  "  We  will  tell  them  that 
several  times,  if  you  do  not  mind,  Mon- 
sieur," and  she  stopped  short. 

"  Excellently  done  !  "  The  old  minis- 
ter tapped  two  fingers  lightly  on  the  palm 
of  his  other  hand.  "  Messieurs,  you  have 
heard  our  diplomate?  I  repeat,  I  indorse 
it  all.  The  train  is  laid,  the  touch  of  a 
match  and  the  explosion  will  put  the  Duke 
of  Reichstadt — the  King  of  Rome — on 
his  father's  throne.  And  I  have  certain 
news  this  morning,"  he  added,  quickly  and 
cheerfully,  putting  the  tips  of  his  hands 
dehcately  together,  "  that  the  King  of 
Rome  cannot  live  a  month." 

Sometimes  when  a  bomb  falls  there  is 
a  breathless  second  of  stillness  before  it 
bursts  and  rips  the  earth  and  sky.  So  for 
a  short  moment  Bertrand  and  Teste,  as 
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motionless  as  marble,  gazed  open-mouthed 
into  the  smiling,  wrinkled  face  before  them. 
The  May  breeze  through  the  open  win-, 
dows  stirred  the  curls  on  the  Baroness's 
forehead,  and  the  sounds  of  great  Paris 
outside  floated  in  to  them  across  the  si- 
lence. There  was  a  fountain  trickling  in 
the  court-yard. 

The  old  General  was  the  first  to  re- 
cover. 

"  It  is  impossible  !  "  he  gasped.  "Im- 
possible !  He  must  live  !  What  then 
can  be  done?  Moti  Dieu !  IIfaiit</ii'ir' 
— and  the  words  tangled  themselves  ridic- 
ulously in  their  desperate  eagerness  to  be 
spoken.  "  It  is  not  his  life,  it  is  the  life 
of  France — la  patrie  J  M.  Teste  !  "  He 
turned  with  a  groan  of  appeal. 

But  M.  Teste,  moistening  his  lips  like 
a  man  in  anguish,  was  watching  dumbly 
the  inexplicable  smile  of  Talleyrand.  He 
knew  well  that  this  man  was  entirely  self- 
ish, calculating,  and  cold,  but  would  he 
dare  to  smile  like  that  if  all  their  hopes, 
their  plans  of  months,  were  shipwrecked? 
He  was  deeply  committed  with  them. 
What  did  this  nonchalance  mean? 

"  However,"  went  on  the  strong,  well- 
bred,  even  voice,  "  it  is,  after  all,  of  little 
or  no  importance." 

An  indignant  start  shook  the  General 
and  Teste.     The  calm  voice  continued. 

"  Twenty-one  years  ago  the  Emperor 
provided  for  such  a  contingency  as  has 
arisen  this  evening.  I  have  here  " — and 
his  hand,  moving  with  the  same  elegance 
and  daintiness  of  gesture  as  if  he  presented 
a  flower,  flung  open  the  velvet  of  his  coat 
and  sought  an  inner  pocket — "  I  have 
here  certain  writings  that  will  serve,  I  hope, 
to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  this  meeting, 
which  has  been  so  agreeable  to  this  point, 
but  which  I  regret  to  feel  has  become — 
thunder-laden,  perhaps?  "  His  eyes,  quick 
and  masterful,  turnecl  to  Victor  and  young 
Ney.  "  Messieurs,  you  have,  I  believe, 
copies  of  these  important  documents?  " 

Without  a  word  they  laid  the  yellowed, 
folded  papers,  exactly  like  his  own,  in  Tal- 
leyrand's hand,  and  without  a  word  he 
rose,  took  two  halting  steps  to  a  table 
near  Teste  and  breaking  with  care  the 
seals,  opened  the  packets  and  spread  them 
out.  Bcrtrand  and  Teste  crowded  against 
each  other,  bent  shoulder  to  shoulder  over 
the  faded  writing.     The  Baroness  stood, 


a  willowy  white  figure,  poised,  still,  but 
strung  to  intensity,  watching.  Young 
Ney  and  Marshal  Victor,  knowing  the 
secret,  yet  breathed  fast,  realizing  that  his- 
tory was  making  in  the  quiet  room.  And 
the  club-footed,  lame  old  man,  the  master 
magician,  leaned  on  his  cane,  and  smiled 
again  the  perpetual  smile  through  half- 
closed  lids  as  he  looked  with  pleased  in- 
terest at  the  working  of  his  charms. 

The  two  readers  gasped,  choked  as  they 
read,  with  trembling  fingers  laid  on  the 
papers,  and  eyes  staring  out  as  if  the  sight 
tried  to  rush  forward,  to  arrive  sooner  at 
those  undreamed-of  words,  beneath  which 
ran  the  straggling  signature  of  the  dead 
Emperor,  of  Baron  Dubois,  of  Jean  Sif- 
frein  Maury,  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Great 
as  was  the  magnitude  of  the  fact,  it  lay  in 
comparatively  few  words.  Soon  they  had 
read,  they  knew  ;  and  slowly  they  raised 
their  eyes,  astonished,  dazed,  to  each 
other's  faces.  Then  the  General,  shaking 
all  over,  turned  and  stared  at  Talleyrand 
like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Twice  he  tried 
to  speak  and  failed  ;  suddenly  his  figure 
stiffened  to  military  erectness,  his  arm  flew 
above  his  head  as  if  it  waved  a  sword,  and 
as  if  leading  a  charge,  he  shouted  : 

"  Vive  VEmpereur!''  cried  the  General. 


CHAPTER  II 

Far  down  the  walls  of  Castle  Kilmorra 
the  waves  thundered  against  its  rock  foun- 
dation. In  the  great  hall  the  master,  pull- 
ing at  his  pipe  and  staring  dreamily  into 
the  logs  that  blazed  and  roared  up  the 
chimney,  found  his  memory  wandering, 
guided  by  the  deafening  storm,  back  to 
the  thunder  of  great  battles  that  long  ago, 
in  his  youth,  had  been  his  best  music. 

"  In  his  youth!"  He  gave  a  vigorous 
kick  to  a  rolling  log  and  then  settled  sin- 
ewy elbows  on  muscular  legs  and  dropped 
his  clean-shaven,  fresh  face  into  his  strong 
hands  and  stared  again  at  the  blaze  with 
eyes  as  clear  and  blue  as  when  the  young 
Irish  officer  fought,  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore, under  the  first  Napoleon. 

(J)h,  but  that  was  living!  People  might 
call  him  a  tyrant  now,  and  selfish,  and 
small-souled.  It  was  easy  enough  and 
cheap  enough  for  the  meanest,  now  that 
he   had  died  at  St.   Helena,      iku  those 
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who  served  under  him  never  cared  for  a 
reason,  because  they  adored  him.  There 
never  was  but  one  Bonaparte,  and  his 
memory,  to  his  followers,  was  glory  and 
success,  and  the  mad  joy  of  triumphant 
battle,  a  memory  that  thrilled  his  soldiers' 
pulse  to  the  latest  moment  of  the  longest 
life.  Patrick.  Fitzgerald  had  fought  in  the 
sunshine  of  Austerlitz,  had  been  one  of 
those  who  swarmed  up  the  ladder  with 
Marshal  Lannes  in  the  glorious  ditch  at 
Ratisbon,  and  as  he  sat,  twenty-five  years 
later,  a  quiet  country  gentleman,  before 
the  great  fireplace  of  his  old  home  in  Ire- 
land, the  storm  outside  was  enough  to  stir 
his  blood  with  the  thought  of  his  hero. 

Picture  after  picture  flashed,  alive  with 
color  and  movement  and  music,  across  his 
brain,  always  with  that  central  figure,  the 
Emperor.  Then  his  heart  throbbed  sud- 
denly as  there  came  upon  him,  from  this 
unaccustomed  avenue  of  thought,  a  mem- 
ory that  had  been  his  familiar,  every-day 
compani(m  for  over  twenty  years.  How 
could  it  be  true?  How  could  it  be  that 
the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world,  the  leader 
of  mighty  armies,  the  robed  and  ermined 
figure  whom  he  had  seen  place  the  crown 
on  his  own  head  that  day  in  Notre  Dame 
— that  Napoleon  should  have  put  such  a 
trust  in  the  hands  of  simple  Captain  Fitz- 
gerald, who  had  httle  but  his  old  Irish 
name  and  his  gay  Irish  courage. 

Yet  he  could  not  very  well  have  dreamed 
it.  He  went  over  it  all  again,  the  events 
of  that  strange  night  in  late  March  of  the 
year  1811.  He  sa^v  the  heavy,  pale-blue 
satin  hangings  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tui- 
leries,  and  heard  the  deep  voices  of  his 
fellow-officers  as  they  sat  at  cards  around 
a  table  till  the  early  morning  light  came 
creeping  in.  Again  and  again  and  again 
he  had  gone  over  the  least  details,  so  that 
when  his  recollection  reached  Beaure- 
gard's face  as  he  threw  double  aces,  and 
the  tones  of  his  gay  voice,  saying,  "  Ditcs 
done,  Fitzgerald,  mo7i  brave;  they  say  you 
have  a  fourth  son  to-day" — instandy  he 
heard  also  the  heavy  boom  of  a  cannon. 

How  they  had  started,  the  Frenchmen! 
And  then  sat  frozen  in  their  chairs,  each 
man  holding  his  hand  lifted  or  lowered,  as 
if  the  stir  of  a  finger  could  drown  the  gun 
that  was  telling  Paris  of  the  birth  of  the 
Emperor's  child.  One  man  spoke  (juickly 
— "Twenty-one  for  a  daughter,  one  hun- 


dred for  a  son  " — and  they  frowned  at 
him  ;  they  all  knew  it. 

"  Nineteen  " — it  was  Beauregard  who 
began  to  count  aloud — "  twenty,  twenty- 
one."  The  reverberations  died  slowly, 
and  the  officers  listened  intently  for  the 
next  heavy  boom,  and  then,  as  it  did  not 
come,  drew  long  breaths  and  looked  at 
each  other,  and  Beauregard  again,  always 
the  first  to  speak,  threw  up  his  hands. 

"  A  girl,  then!  Ah,  kind  Fate,  for  the 
Emperor's  sake,  another  gun!  If  the 
twenty-second  might  bur  sound  !"  And, 
as  he  spoke,  it  sounded. 

The  guns  went  on  merrily  then  and  no- 
body counted,  but  they  all  drank,  and 
drank  again,  to  the  young  King  of  Rome, 
to  the  Empress,  to  the  great  Emperor. 
Fitzgerald  was  standing  on  the  table,  ex- 
pounding a  flowery  toast  in  fine  Irish- 
flavored  English,  which  nobody  under- 
stood but  all  cheered  madly,  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Constant,  the  Emper- 
or's valet,  came  in.  They  all  knew  him, 
and  there  was  silence  instantly,  for  his 
coming  must  mean  a  message  from  Na- 
poleon. 

"M.  le  Capitaine  Fitzgerald?"  sug- 
gested Constant,  inquiringly,  his  fox-face 
looking  about  as  if  he  did  not  know  his 
man  ;  and  Fitzgerald,  standing,  with  his 
feet  in  their  great  cuirassier  boots,  among 
the  cards  on  the  polished  table,  his  glass 
still  in  his  hand,  owned  to  his  name. 

"  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  desires  the 
presence  of  M.  le  Capitaine  in  his  cabinet." 

And  Fitzgerald,  rather  dazed,  climbed 
down  from  the  table  and  followed  Con- 
stant to  the  interview  that  had  been  the 
astonishment  and  the  glory,  shared  by  no 
other  soul,  of  hi?  life.  There  were  others 
who  knew,  three  of  them — Napoleon  had 
told  him  that — but  he  did  not  know  their 
names,  and  they  had  given  no  sign.  He 
should  never  know,  unless  —  he  looked 
down  at  his  hand  where  the  firelight 
sparkled  on  a  ring — "  unless  France  should 
need  her."  He  repeated  the  words  to 
himself. 

A  door  opened  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  hall,  and  three  strapping  young  men 
came  in,  blue-eyed  and  fresh-colored, 
lean  and  big-boned,  like  the  lord  of  the 
castle,  evidently  his  sons.  They  came  to 
the  fire  and  sat  down  around  him  like 
three    young    brothers,    a    hand    on  his 
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shoulder  in  passing,  a  mischievous  tip  of 
his  chair,  showing  the  affectionate  and 
famihar  terms  they  were  all  on  together. 
Colonel  Fitzgerald,  shaking  off  his  rev- 
ery,  glanced  at  them  with  satisfied  pride. 
They  were  the  sort  he  liked,  handsome 
and  strong  and  plucky— fine  Irish  gentle- 
men, with  good-nature  and  a  twinkle  of 
humor  besides  showing  plain  in  the  eye  of 
each. 

"  How  goes  the  new  pipe,  Colonel  ?  " 
asked  Alex,  the  oldest.  "  It  ought  to  be 
something  wonderful  after  coming  all  the 
way  from  London,  or  never  hold  up  its 
head  again." 

"  By  post,  too,  lad,"  added  Dennis. 
"Remember  it  posted  to  Dublin  — no 
mere  travelling  by  mail.  At  Sackville 
Street  it  alighted,  they  say,  and  led  Lord 
Kilkenny,  strongly  against  his  will,  to  the 
bar  of — what's  the  name  of  the  place  ? — 
where  it  treated  him  right  nobly  to  various 
strong  drinks,  to  the  health  of  the  land  of 
punch,  priests,  and  potatoes,  for  which  he 
paid  the  charge." 

"  It's  a  way  it  has,"  said  Patrick,  Jr. 
"  Once  see  that  pipe,  and  you  may  look 
with  faith  around  the  corner  for  the  punch 
— ah  !  it's  got  here,  I  notice,"  and  he 
rolled  an  eye  toward  a  side-table  where 
stood  a  bowl  and  glasses. 

"  Peg  away,  lads,"  said  the  Colonel, 
placidly,  looking  at  the  pipe  which  he 
held  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  "  You're  all 
jealous.  It's  a  good  pipe,  and  it's  a  fine 
trick  Lord  Kilkenny  has  of  bringing  one 
every  year  from  London.  Faith,  I  wouldn't 
have  him  disturbed  in  the  habit  for  worlds. 
Where's  Norah  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  With  Whirlwind,  of  course." 

"  Nothing  wrong  with  Whirlwind,  is 
there?" 

"No,  I  think  not.  But  the  .saddle 
slipped  a  bit  to-day  and  rubbed  half  of  a 
hair  off  his  withers,  and  Miss  Norah  must 
see  to  it  herself.  Shamus  wasn't  to  be 
trusted,  and  by  the  same  token,  no  more 
was  I,"  said  Alex.  "  So  off  she  went  to 
the  stables.  I  wouldn't  grieve  my  heart 
out  if  Whirlwind  .should  set  up  a  small 
uninjurious  malady  for  a  few  days.  The 
girl's  going  to  hurt  herself  with  her  mad 
riding." 

The  Colonel  laughed.  "  Not  Norah. 
She  knows  horses  as  you  boys  will  never 
know   them,"   he  said,  proudly,  and   the 


lads  looked  pleased,  too.  "  Not  but  what 
you're  good  horsemen,  but  Norah  has  a 
knack  that's  a  miracle.  It's  the  same 
with  men,"  he  added,  musingly.  "  She 
holds  up  the  tip  of  her  finger  and  she 
smiles  at  them,  and  it's  a  pleasure  to 
upset  all  plans  for  her.  It  was  the 
same — "  He  stopped,  staring  at  the  fire. 
Dennis  finished  the  sentence  for  him  : 
"  With  her  father,  you  were  thinking,  I'll 
wager  a  hat,  Colonel." 

The  young  men  laughed.  But  Colonel 
Fitzgerald  turned  and  looked  at  them 
queerly. 

"  It  was  my  thought,"  he  said,  without 
a  smile. 

The  merry  youngsters  stopped,  a  bit 
puzzled.  Alex,  harking  back,  said,  seri- 
ously :  "  Well,  then,  Norah  may  be  all 
that's  wonderful,  and  I'm  proud  to  think 
she  is,  but  upon  my  soul  she  takes  risks. 
You  ought  to  caution  her,  father.  Devil 
a  bit  of  attention  she'll  pay  to  anyone  else, 
and  she  doesn't  know  what  fear  means." 

Dennis  joined  in.  "Yesterday,  when 
Lord  Kilkenny  brought  over  the  pipe — " 
"  Rest  its  sowl,"  interjected  Patrick  in 
broad  Irish,  but  Dennis  went  on  gravely — 
"  he  told  me  that  he  saw  her  take  the 
sunk  fence  on  the  Gurt  na  brocha,  and 
you  know  it's  safe  for  no  horse  in  this 
soft  weather.  Whirlwind's  back  feet 
hadn't  an  inch  to  spare,  he  said.  And 
she  caught  a  cropper  a  week  ago — you 
never  knew  it.  Whirlwind  refused  the 
wall  by  the  Curryglass  farm,  and  she  put 
him  at  it  again  and  he  took  it  low,  and 
they  spilled.  Norah  was  up  and  pulling 
at  his  bridle  before  Shamus  could  get  to 
her,  and  she  ordered  Shamus  not  to  tell, 
but  I  came  on  him  doctoring  the  horse 
where  he  cut  his  side,  and  I  got  it  from 
him." 

Colonel  Fitzgerald  pulled  at  his  pipe. 
"  The  horse  wasn't  hurt  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Only  a  scratch.  It's  the  girl  I'm 
afraid  for,"  said  Alex. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  for  her,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "  But  I'll  speak  to  her.  Yet  I 
doubt  if — it's  the  blood  that's  in  her,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice,  shaking  his  head. 

"  It's  your  blood,  Colonel,  and  ours," 
saiil  Dennis.  "  And  I'll  wager  I  could 
order  a  girl  to  do  my  bidding,  and  make 
her  do  it,  too,  if  I  were  her  father,"  he 
went  on,  tossing  his  tow-head.     And  just 
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then,  "  Toot-toot-a-too-too,"  from  the 
very  threshold  of  the  room  a  bugle  blew 
— loud  and  strong  on  the  first  notes,  a 
pitiful  bleat  at  the  end — and  the  proud 
Dennis  and  all  the  others  started  violently 
and  turned  to  stare  at  the  door. 

There  a  red-  and  shame-faced  groom 
stood,  much  alarmed,  holding  the  instru- 
ment which  had  just  dropped  from  his 
still  open  mouth,  and  just  behind  him, 
half  in  the  shadow,  a  military  figure — that 
is,  until  you  noticed  tliat  the  cocked  hat 
and  officer's  coat  were  finished  illogically 
by  a  tweed  skirt  that  marred  the  war-like 
effect.  But  a  gallant-looking  young  sol- 
dier it  was,  all  the  same,  that  strode  tow- 
ard the  group. 

•'  Right-about — forward — left  flank — 
march — company — sit  down,"  and  down 
she  sat  on  the  knee  of  Colonel  Fitzgerald 
and  gave  him  a  mad  hug  and  a  kiss  on 
his  head  and  a  tug  at  his  left  ear.  From 
this  strategic  position  she  then  issued  or- 
ders to  her  trembling  army  in  the  rear. 

"  You  may  go  back  to  your  horses  now, 
Shamus  O'Shaughnessy.  You're  a  good, 
obedient  boy,  and  though  you've  the  cour- 
age of  a  small  cat  Fm  pleased  with  you. 
Fly!"  And  Shamus,  as  well  as  he  could, 
for  shivering  and  shaking,  flew. 

"  Daddy,  look  at  me,"  and  she  hugged 
him  again,  making  it  quite  impossible  to 
look  at  anything.  Then  she  sprang  to  her 
feet.  "  Attention,  men!  Daddy,  it's  the 
living  image  of  yourself  I  am,  as  you 
fought  under  the  Great  Captain.  Boys, 
dear,  you  hulking  Irishmen,  tell  me  Fm 
not  like  my  father  now,  if  you  can — you 
who  are  always  jeering  me  for  a  dark  for- 
eigner." 

"  Faith,"  said  Dennis,  "  you're  the  liv- 
ing image  of  someone,  but  I  can't  place 
my  hand  on  his  name." 

"  It's  a  big  name  you're  looking  for," 
said  Alex,  quietly,  "  for  it's  Napoleon." 

Colonel  Fitzgerald  started  and  turned  a 
keener  glance  on  the  girl,  and  the  blood 
rushed  over  his  face  and  up  into  his  eyes. 

"The  lad  is  right.  It's  himself,"  he 
said,  through  his  teeth. 

"Me?"  said  Norah,  glancing  brightly 
from  one  to  another.  "  1  am  like  the 
Great  Captain?  Look,  then,  daddy — 
didn't  he  stand  like  this  at  Ratisbon?" 
She  threw  her  head  forward,  hands  clasped 
behind,  and  out  of  her  gray  eyes  shot  the 


very  look  of  the  Conqueror,  mixed  with 
youthful  mischief.  A  short  curl  had  blown 
loose  in  front  and  fell  on  her  broad  fore- 
head, beneath  the  three-cornered  hat.  The 
likeness  was  unmistakable. 

The  young  Fitzgeralds  laughed  and  ex- 
claimed, but  their  father,  springing  to  his 
feet,  gazed  at  the  girl  and  shook  with  emo- 
tion. 

"  Norah — my  little  Norah,"  he  gasped. 
And  in  a  second  one  of  the  soldierly  arms 
was  around  his  neck,  and  the  cocked  hat 
lay  on  his  breast. 

"  Why,  daddy,  I  didn't  know  it  would 
bother  you.  1  won't  do  it  again.  No, 
never!  Wait,  then."  She  drew  away  from 
his  arms,  and  in  a  second  the  cocked  hat 
and  the  coat  with  its  gorgeous  facings  lay 
in  a  disrespectful  heap  on  the  floor. 

"  Now  I'm  your  Irish  Norah  again,  and 
it's  all  I  wish  to  be.  It  was  you  I  wanted 
to  look  Hke,  daddy,  not  the  Emperor.  The 
Emperor's  nothing  to  me,  but  it  worries 
me  to  have  the  boys  say  I'm  the  only  one 
who's  not  a  red  Fitzgerald.  I'm  as  good 
a  Fitzgerald  as  any  man  of  them  all.  Tell 
them  1  am,  daddy." 

"  Boys,  you're  not  to  be  hinting  but 
she's  as  good  a  Fitzgerald  as  the  lot  of 
you  together,"  said  the  Colonel,  smiling 
again. 

"  Better — tell  them  I'm  better,  father," 
coaxed  Norah.  "  Insult  them  for  me, 
father  ;  it's  pleasant  to  see  them  insulted, 
the  great,  blundering— darling  boys,"  and 
she  flew  at  Patrick  and  Dennis,  as  they 
stood  side  by  side,  and  cracked  their  big 
heads  together  before  they  had  time  to  re- 
sist. 

"  Now,  you  little  lambs,  don't  you  bother 
this  great  black  wolf  again,"  she  said,  and 
cocked  her  head  at  the  three  tall  fellows. 

The  distant  door  of  the  room  opened 
cautiously,  and  Tim,  the  butler,  put  in  his 
dignified  gray  head  with  the  look  of  an 
arch  conspirator. 

"  Colonel,  darlin'." 

"  Go  away,  Tim.  Leave  the  room  ; 
leave  the  country.  Go  to  heaven,"  said 
Norah,  facing  about  toward  him. 

"  Sure,  then.  Miss  Norah,"  pleaded  Tim. 

"  The  Colonel  won^t  see  you.  Isn't  it 
plain  to  be  seen  we're  having  a  family 
quarrel  and  we  want  to  enjoy  it  in  peace? 
Have  you  no  delicacy,  Tim — you,  with 
your  big  eyes,  as  if  you  had  kings  and 
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princes  waiting  behind  you,  and  all  you 
want  is  to  ask  whether  we'll  have  carrots 
or  turnips  to-morrow  for  dinner?" 

"  Sure,  Miss  Norah,"  said  Tim,  help- 
lessly, and  rolled  an  entreating  eye  toward 
Colonel  Fitzgerald — "sure if  you'll  lave  me 
shpake,  Colonel,  before  I  starts  for  heaven 
afther  Miss  Norah's  marchin'  orders — an' 
it's  good  luck  she's  not  ordered  me  to  the 
other  place,  for  I'd  have  to  go,"  with  a 
grin — "  sure  there's  three  sthrange  gintle- 
min  waitin'  to  shpake  wid  yez." 

"What  is  it  you're  saying,  Tim?  "  said 
Colonel  Fitzgerald,  lazily.  "There  can't  be 
strangers  come  to  Kilmorra  a  night  like 
this?  You're  always  a  play-actor.  You'll 
be  telling  me  next  it's  fairy  princes,  blown 
in  by  the  thunder  you  have  down  there." 

"  Sure  an'  they're  that  sort,"  said  Tim, 
in  a  stage  whisper,  leaning  forward  with 
bright,  scared  eyes.  "  'Tis  the  great  lords 
from  foreign  parts,  they'll  be,  sure.  Colonel 
dear,  and  they're  all  rich  wid  furs  an' 
jools,  an'  they  shpake  the  lingo." 

"French?"  asked  Fitzgerald,  tersely. 
Tim  had  been  with  him  through  the  wars. 

Tim  nodded.  "  'Tis  that,  sor.  I 
should  know  it  hke  the  swish  of  the 
swords." 

The  Colonel  stood  up,  holding  the  arms 
of  his  chair,  and  looked  around  at  his 
children.  The  color  and  glow  went  slowly 
out  of  his  face,  and  left  the  skin  hanging 
yellow  on  his  large  bony  features. 

"  It's  come,"  he  said,  "  France  needs 
her." 

There  was  a  silence  while  the  young 
people  stared  at  him  astonished,  and  then 
the  blood  and  the  courage  found  Colonel 
Fitzgerald's  heart  again. 

"  Children,  dear,  you'd  better  leave  me," 
he  said.  "  Tim,  bring  the  gentlemen  to 
me  here." 

CHAPTER    III 

A  CLEAN  rush  of  hght  hoofs  on  the  turf 
behind  the  wall,  and  over  they  came, 
horse  and  girl,  a  vision  of  life  and  color, 
of  powerful  and  graceful  strength.  To 
Michael  Ney,  in  his  saddle  at  the  side  of 
the  road,  it  seemed  as  if  they  rose  twenty 
feet  in  the  air,  and  soared  as  birds  soar, 
without  effort,  before  the  water-jump  was 
cleared,  and  Whirlwind  came  down,  crazy 
with  glee  and  excitement,  and  was  a  hun- 


dred yards  off  across  the  field  by  the  time 
the  laughing  girl  who  sat  him  could  pull 
him  in. 

"Isn't  he  the  pretty  jumper?"  she 
called,  as  they  turned,  horse  and  rider 
together,  and  cantered  lightly  back. 

But  Michael  was  so  absorbed  in  look- 
ing at  the  picture  coming  to  him  across 
the  wide,  sky-topped  greenness  that  he 
forgot  to  answer — hardly  heard  the  ques- 
tion. The  finest  sight  on  earth  is  a  good 
horse  with  a  good  rider  ;  and  young  Ney, 
looking  at  these  two  with  a  trained  eye, 
knew  that  each  was  of  the  best.  The 
horse  was  a  light-built  black,  quick  as  a 
kitten,  full  of  fire  and  full  of  nerve,  with 
a  dancing  step  that  seemed  just  to  touch  ; 
slim  legs,  a  small,  proud  head,  and  a  pair 
of  eyes  that  told  much — wild,  restless,  and 
flashing  they  were  ;  and  when  the  little 
ears  went  back  close,  and  those  dark, 
blood-shot  eyes  gleamed  at  you,  you  felt 
why  the  grooms  and  even  the  young  Fitz- 
geralds  called  Whirlwind  dangerous.  You 
reaHzed  that  he  would  carry  his  master 
till  his  heart  broke,  if  need  be,  and  might 
well  kill  a  rider,  too,  who  was  not  his 
master.  But  as  he  came  up  now  across 
the  field,  though  exhilarated  from  the  leap 
and  eager  for  more  excitement,  and  though 
the  girl  on  his  back  sat  loose  and  held  the 
reins  lightly  in  one  hand  as  she  bent  to 
pat  his  neck,  Whirlwind  was  quite  under 
control. 

"  How  lovely  she  is  ! "  Michael  thought. 
He  had  seen  prettier  girls,  without  doubt, 
for  she  was  no  regulation  beauty,  but  none 
in  his  Hfe  with  this  girl's  fascination — full 
of  mischief  and  gayety,  unexpected  at 
every  turn,  yet  with  a  dignity  that  en- 
cased her  as  the  air  encases  the  earth  ; 
with  a  will  and  a  courage  to  sway  an  army, 
and  yet  innocent  and  good  and  gentle,  lov- 
ing enthusiastically  her  simple  life  with 
the  brotliers  and  tlic  father  who  were  her 
humble  servants  and  whom  she  adored:  a 
life  like  a  mountain-stream  rushing  im- 
petuously, musically  down  between  hills, 
bright  with  sunlight,  and  sweet  with  quiet 
shadows  ;  breaking  bravely,  and  with 
foamy  laughter,  over  the  rocks  in  its  path, 
and  sparkling  through  the  monotony  of 
the  shallows  ;  each  drop  fresh  and  alive 
under  every  sort  of  sky — a  life  that  might 
well,  some  day,  thought  the  young  man, 
widen  into  a  strong  and  stately  river,  the 
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artery  of  a  nation.  He  had  been  left  at 
Castle  Kilmorra  partly  to  study  her  char- 
acter, and  this  was  what  he  was  making 
of  it. 

"  Whirlwind  mavourneen,  poor  beast, 
faith,  we  must  do  it — there's  nothing  else 
left,"  and  she  bent  toward  the  horse's 
flicking  ears.  "  It's  hard  to  die  so  young 
and  so  suddenly  and  in  such  good  hunt- 
ing country,  too,  but  we  must  do  it,  I 
fear." 

"  \Vhat  sad  secret  are  you  telling  Whirl- 
wind, Miss  Norah?"  asked  Michael, 
wheeling  his  horse  beside  hers  as  she 
came  up. 

"It's  the  custom  of  the  family,  that's 
all.  \Vhen  a  Fitzgerald's  heart  is  broken, 
it's  the  custom  to  ride  oR  Castle  Rock,  to 
save  bother." 

"  Is  your  heart  broken,  then?  What 
villain  has  done  it?  " 

"Just  you,"  said  Norah,  looking  at  him 
mournfully  from  her  deep  eyes.  "  \Vhirl- 
wind's  heart,  too.  Speak  up,  W' hirlwind 
dear,  and  tell  him  you're  suffering,"  and 
she  gave  the  horse  a  sudden  thump  with 
the  butt  end  of  her  whip  that  made  him 
leap  si.x  feet  and  snort  angrily.  Norah 
laughed  and  tossed  her  head. 

"  It's  the  spirit  that's  in  you  that  I  love 
you  for,  Whirlwind,"  she  said ;  "  for 
all  you're  broken-hearted."  Then  she 
gathered  herself  and  her  horse  and  faced 
Michael  like  a  general  reviewing  his 
troops. 

"  What  sort  of  a  Frenchman  do  you  call 
yourself,  to  let  Whirlwind  and  me  be  leap- 
ing sunk  fences  and  things  for  you,  and 
never  give  us  the  smallest  word  of  a  com- 
pliment that  ever  was — and  us  perishing 
for  a  bit  of  blarney.  That's  why  my  heart 
is  broken."     She  frowned  darkly  at  him. 

"  V'ou  and  Whirlwind  stole  my  heart 
from  me  a  week  ago,  Miss  Norah,"  said  the 
young  man,  a  touch  too  seriously.  "  I  think 
the  pieces  of  that,  if  there  are  any  left, 
might  serve  to  patch  up  yours — I  doubt 
if  it's  badly  injured.  As  for  Whirlwind, 
I'll  patch  his  with  a  lump  of  sugar  when 
we  get  home.  And  as  for  the  compliment, 
if  you  knew  the  words  I  was  busy  keeping 
my  tongue  from  saying,  you  would  not 
dare  ask  me  to  let  it  loose." 

Norah  looked  up  at  him  with  pleased 
eyes. 

"  R-r-really?  "  she  asked,  the  Irish  r 
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rolling  sweedy.  "  Now  that's  very  pretty. 
You're  forgiven,  sir.  Faith,  you're  a  real 
Irishman,  for  all  your  French  name." 

"  I  wonder  if  you  suspect  that  you're 
a  real  Frenchwoman,  for  all  your  Irish 
name?"  retorted  Michael,  looking  down 
at  her,  as  they  trotted  side  by  side. 

"  Not  that,"  said  Norah,  quickly.  "  I'm 
not  that.  I  don't  mean  to  be  rude,"  with 
a  friendly  glance  over  at  him,  "  but  the 
boys  bother  me  that  way — telling  me  I'm 
foreign  and  dark  and  not  like  the  fair 
Fitzgeralds,  when  I'm  proud  of  being  a 
good  Irishwoman  above  everything  else." 

"  I  have  Irish  blood,  too,  Miss  Norah, 
and  not  so  far  back,"  said  Michael,  gently. 
"And  I  love  old  Ireland,  too.  Heavens  ! 
I  love  it  !  "  He  took  off  his  hat  and  shook 
his  light  hair  loose  and  drew  a  long  breath 
as  he  gazed  at  the  beautiful  landscape,  as 
if  to  drink  in  the  greenness  and  the  fresh 
beauty  of  it.  "  Yet  it  is  my  pride  to  be  a 
Frenchman,"  he  added,  slowly.  "And  it 
is  my  hope  in  life  to  strike  a  blow  for 
France  some  day — God  helping  me  !  " 
The  fresh,  strong  young  face  stared  off  at 
the  horizon,  full  of  fire  and  solemnity. 
"  But  I  needn't  bother  you  with  heroics — 
yet,"  he  said,  and  smiled  down  at  her. 

"  It's  a  {/ro/e  of  a  Frenchman  you  are, 
as  father  would  say,"  said  Norah.  "  A 
patriot  to  your  finger-tips,  and  yet  you 
are  big  and  blond  Hke  an  Irishman  or  a 
Scotchman,  and  you  speak  English  like — 
\vell,  there,  now — it  isn't  quite  like  an 
Englishman,  either,  but  surely  not  like  a 
Frenchman.  How  do  you  come  to  be 
so  queer,  then?  " 

Michael  laughed,  but  as  if  his  own 
peculiarities  interested  him  less  than  the 
girl's  evident  interest  in  them.  "  I'll  ex- 
plain myself  if  you  wish  it.  Miss  Norah. 
My  father,  who  had  both  Scotch  and  Irish 
blood,  was  always  taken  for  a  Scotchman 
in  his  young  days,"  he  said.  "  My  color 
and  height  come  from  him.  And  as  for 
my  English — I  don't  speak  like  an  Eng- 
lishman, then?  "  he  asked,  curiously. 

"  It's  this  way,"  said  Norah.  "  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  my  father's  friend  Cap- 
tain O'Flaherty,  of  Dublin?  It  was  he 
complained  that  his  French  always  showed 
him  to  be  English,  and  his  English  proved 
him  to  be  Irish.  But  I  don't  know  what 
your  English  proves  you  to  be,"  and 
she  scrutinized  him  thoughtfully.     "  For 
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it's  not  Irish  and  it's  not  quite  English. 
There's  a  manner  of  softness  about  it,  and 
you  slip  over  the  r's  as  if  they  weren't 
there.  And  some  syllables  you'll  make  a 
yard  long,  while  the  others  you'll  take  half 
a  dozen  to  the  jump.  I  don't  know  what 
it  is  at  all — tell  me,  then."  She  looked  at 
him,  and  instead  of  the  amused,  laughing 
look  she  expected,  his  face  wore  a  grave 
expression,  his  eyes  gazed  down  thought- 
fully at  the  pommel  of  the  saddle. 

"  Miss  Norah,  if  you  care  really  to  hear 
about  it,  I'll  tell  you  more  gladly  than  any- 
one in  the  world.  It  is  a  secret  of  his- 
tory— and  even  history  may  never  know 
it — that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  so  small  a 
thing  as  my  accent.  You  know  who  I 
am?  Or,  rather,  for  that's  nothing,  whose 
son  I  am?" 

"  The  son  of  the  great  Marshal  Ney — 
of  him  the  Emperor  called  '  the  bravest  of 
the  brave,'  "  said  Norah,  reverently  and 
softly,  looking  at  him  with  eyes  that  made 
his  heart  go  fast. 

Michael  shifted  his  bridle,  put  his  left 
hand  on  Whirlwind's  mane  and  fixed  his 
gaze  on  the  girl's  face.  "  You  know  he 
was  supposed  to  be  shot  after  Waterloo? 
Louis  XVIII.  ordered  it,  and  the  execu- 
tion, or  the  form  of  it,  was  carried  out  in 
the  early  morning  of  December  7,  181  5, 
in  an  alley  behind  the  Luxembourg.  But 
there  was  a  plot — I  might  give  you  all  the 
details  and  the  names,  for  they  are  burned 
into  my  brain,  but  I  will  not  now.  It  is 
enough  to  tell  you  that  the  plot  had  aid 
from  very  high  quarters — the  Duke  of 
Wellington  himself,  who  was  in  Paris  with 
the  aUied  armies,  knew  of  it.  The  file  of 
soldiers  who  were  detailed  to  shoot  him 
were  of  my  father's  old  command — that 
was  arranged.  As  he  passed  them,  his 
own  old  veterans,  he  whispered,  '  Fire 
high ' — his  last  order  before  a  battle  had 
always  been,  '  Fire  low.'  " 

Suddenly  Michael  stopped  and  stared 
at  Norah  as  if  appalled.  She  sat  her 
horse  like  a  statue,  her  lips  were  closed 
tight,  and  her  eyes  flashed  gray  fire.  "  My 
God,"  whispered  Michael,  awed,  "  the 
likeness  !  " 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  his  cjuickly.  "  Go 
on,"  she  ordered,  and  her  breath  came 
fast. 

He  went  on.  "  My  father  gave  the 
word  '  Fire,'  and  fell.     Then  they  fired — 


over  him.  The  rest  was  easy.  He  was 
taken  to  a  hospital  and  from  there  to 
Bordeaux  and  from  there  he  sailed  to 
America.  I  think  it  is  the  most  wonderful 
secret  in  all  history,"  said  the  young  fel- 
low, his  face  flushed  with  deep  feehng,  his 
shining  eyes  still  on  Norah's  excited  face. 
"  A  hundred  people  must  have  known  it, 
in  a  vague  way  all  France  knew  it,  for  the 
people  have  never  believed  him  dead,  and 
yet  the  Government  never  found  out — no 
one  was  ever  punished  for  helping  him 
escape."  Then  in  a  quiet  voice  he  went 
on  :  "I  have  lived  many  years,  though 
not  all  of  my  life,  with  my  father  in  Amer- 
ica, in  the  South,  in  a  State  called  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  has  bought  a  large  place — 
thousands  of  acres.  He  is  what  they  call 
a  planter.  That  is  all.  Now  you  see 
why  I  speak  English  differently  from  Irish- 
men and  Englishmen.  It  is  the  accent  of 
America,  of  the  South." 

Nora  drew  a  long,  trembling  breath. 
"  I  don't  care  about  that.  Don't  bother 
me  about  your  accent  now.  I  am  think- 
ing of  that  dark  winter  morning  in  Paris, 
and  those  good  old  soldiers,  drawn  up  to 
shoot  at  their  own  great  general  who  had 
led  them  into  battle.  Great  heavens ! 
You  must  think  of  it  always  I  You  must 
live  in  that  memory  !  No  wonder  you 
are  different  from  other  people  !  "  And 
she  turned  to  him  with  a  sudden  move- 
ment that  made  him  thrill — with  that  and 
the  fire  of  her  look,  impersonal  though  it 
was. 

"  Am  I  different  ?  "  asked  Michael. 
It  was  hard  to  speak  at  all  when  she 
looked  at  him  like  that. 

Norah  turned  her  head  away  rather 
hurriedly.  "  Oh,  yes,  quite,"  she  said  in 
a  business-Hke  tone  that  was  ice-water  on 
fire.  Then  she  went  on,  "  181 5 — were 
you  old  enough  to  realize  ?  " 

"  I  was  seven,"  said  Michael.  "  I 
don't  think  I  realized  very  much,  but  I 
missed  my  father  gi-eatly.  It  was  for 
that  reason  they  sent  me  to  him  —  I 
grieved  for  him  so  that  it  made  me  ill.  I 
had  two  older  brothers  who  were  more 
important — they  have  the  titles — so  my 
mother  could  spare  me.  And  he  needed 
me  in  his  exile — it  is  an  exile  still,  for  he 
longs  for  France  always." 

"  Can  lie  never  come  back  ?  "  asked 
Norah.     Michael   turned   a   look  full  of 
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meaning  upon  her.  "  When  there  is 
again  a  Bonaparte  on  the  throne — yes," 
he  said. 

"  .\nd  is  that  to  be  ?  "  asked  Norah, 
eagerly.  "  Is  something  going  to  happen, 
then  ?  Is  that  why  you  and  the  Prince 
and  the  Marshal  came  to  Kilmorra  ? 
But  why  should  you  come  to  Kilmorra  ? 
Is  it  because  my  father  is  a  great  soldier 
and  you  want  him  and  the  boys  for  lead- 
ers ?  Is  there  to  be  a  coup  dU'fai,  as 
father  has  said  was  sure  to  be  some  day  ? 
Are  they  going  to  make  the  King  of 
Rome  Emperor  ?  " 

Michael  smiled  and  looked  at  her  a 
moment,  then  turned  away  his  eyes,  as  if 
afraid  to  trust  them. 

"  A  fine  lot  of  state  questions  you've 
piled  into  a  sentence  or  two,  Miss  Norah." 
Then  his  face  grew  serious  again.  "Your 
right  to  know  all  about  it  is  far  greater 
than  mine,"  he  said,  "  and  soon  you  will 
know.  Yet  at  present  I'm  not  allowed 
to  talk  freely  to  you,  and  you're  coming 
close  to  the  heart  of  things."  He  turned 
a  look  of  longing  on  her  puzzled  face  that 
she  could  not  understand. 

"  Come,  now,  there's  a  fine  soft  road 
for  a  run.  I'll  wager  the  Saint  will  beat 
Whirlwind  to  the  cabins  up  yonder,  and 
all  by  clever  jockeying."  And  off  they 
went,  pell-mell,  the  white  and  the  black 
spinning  up  the  road  in  a  staccato  chorus 
of  sparkling  hoofs. 


CHAPTER    IV 

So  for  three  weeks  Norah  Fitzgerald 
and  Michael  rode  in  the  June  weather 
about  the  lanes  of  County  Clare,  and 
meanwhile  the  history  of  a  nation,  the 
fate  of  a  coup  d'etat,  hung  on  their  rid- 
ing. Many  a  career  was  marred,  many 
another  had  its  chance  of  being,  only  be- 
cause of  the  light  in  Norah's  eyes  and  the 
answering  light  in  Michael's  before  the 
word  that  matched  it  came.  The  keenest 
joy  of  companionship  is  to  feel  another 
mind  catch  the  flame  of  your  own  across 
the  space  of  silence.  Day  by  day  he 
could  see  her  count  more  surely  on  his  un- 
derstanding her  thoughts,  and  turn  to  him 
with  a  shade  of  laughter  that  even  father 
and  brothers  missed.  His  mind,  travel- 
ling swiftly  to  meet  hers,  often  brought  up 


with  an  electric  shock  to  find  her  there, 
just  outside  the  very  doorway  of  his 
thought.  Every  day  to  the  impetuous, 
strong-willed,  warm-hearted  Michael  Ney 
it  grew  a  dearer  luxury,  a  nearer  neces- 
sity, this  ciuick,  sweet  touch  of  souls — 
almost  more  than  the  touch  of  her  hand 
it  thrilled  him.  Every  night  when  he 
went  to  his  room,  after  a  day  spent  assidu- 
ously in  wrong-doing,  he  lectured  himself 
with  shame  antl  pain. 

"  To-morrow  shall  be  different,"  he 
vowed.  "  I  have  no  right — no  right" — 
and  sometimes  he  finished  the  sentence 
and  whispered  aloud — "  no  right  to  love 
her."  Often  he  tossed  the  question  im- 
patiently aside  with  the  thought,  "  After 
all,  I  am  the  only  one  to  suffer.  She  is 
light-hearted  and  free-hearted.  She  shall 
never  know  this."  And  all  the  time  every 
look  was  telling  her. 

Ah,  why  had  they  chosen  him  to  stay 
there,  of  the  three  ?  He  knew  well 
enough  the  reason — that  someone  should 
be  at  hand  when  the  great  event  came  ; 
that  Talleyrand,  Ambassador  to  England, 
must  be  at  his  post  in  London  ;  that  the 
old  Marshal's  English  was  impossible ; 
that  he,  to  all  appearances  simply  a  young 
American  gentleman,  could  rouse  no  sus- 
picions. But  couldn't  they  have  seen — 
couldn't  a  blind  man  have  seen  —  the 
danger  ?  Wasn't  he  made  to  love  her  ? 
And  now  he  must  hold  his  peace  and  go 
through  with  this  horrible,  picturesque, 
melodramatic  business,  and  with  his  own 
hands  help  to  put  her  forever  beyond  his 
reach.  Michael's  eager  soul  longed  to 
throw  off  the  artificial  right  and  wrong  of 
it,  and  sweep  her  up  fiercely — a  laughing, 
high-spirited,  willing  Norah  —  and  carry 
her  off  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

Ride  after  ride  ;  on  shadowy,  wet  morn- 
ings, when  the  pale  greenness  was  a  mist, 
with  no  outlines,  only  a  gracious,  dewy 
melting  of  hedges  and  walls  and  trees  into 
one  soft  landscape;  on  glorious  afternoons, 
when  the  land  was  emerald — a  gold  and 
green  world,  with  bouquets  of  pink  and 
white  thorn  set  here  and  there — and  they 
rode  with  their  heads  close  to  the  fairy 
freshness  of  the  boughs ;  once  or  twice 
coming  home  in  the  early  moonlight,  when 
it  seemed  as  if  they  were  a  knight  and  a 
lady  of  long  ago,  riding  through  a  dim  old 
story  of  King  Arthur. 
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From  the  saddle  the  picture  of  the  world 
about  is  seen  at  another  angle,  and  the 
difference,  the  surprise,  never  fails.  Each 
time  you  mount  you  go  up  into  a  new, 
fresh  country  ;  each  day's  weather  has  a 
new  master-word,  a  delicious  secret  that  is 
whispered  in  your  ear  only,  and  that  you 
can  never  tell,  for  there  are  no  words  that 
will  say  it. 

The  two,  as  they  rode  out  daily  into  the 
beautiful  unexpectedness,  felt  each  a  rest- 
ful certainty  that  the  other  understood  ; 
which,  considering  the  position  they  were 
scheduled  to  occupy  toward  each  other, 
was  a  dangerous  state  of  things.  One 
night  they  halted  their  horses  on  the 
crest  of  a  high  hill.  There  were  miles  of 
country  spread  out  below,  around  them. 
Leagues  of  sky  seemed  to  bend  over 
and  touch  them.  The  stars  and  the  Hghts 
of  the  village  of  Scattery,  far  below,  be- 
gan to  gleam  together  out  of  the  misty 
twilight.     Beyond  rolled  the  ocean. 

"  Is  there  anybody  in  the  world  but  us 
two?"  asked  Michael,  looking  back  from 
the  wide,  still  landscape  toward  Norah — 
and  Whirlwind  took  a  restless  step  that 
jostled  her  shoulder  against  his.  Quick 
as  thought — quicker  than  his  thought — 
he  bent  down  and  kissed  the  sleeve  that 
touched  him,  and  then,  pale  with  feeling, 
frightened  at  himself,  he  stared  at  her. 
Norah's  eyes  were  fixed  on  her  hands,  and 
the  hands  trembled.  As  if  under  a  spell, 
the  two  sat  so  for  a  moment,  still  as  death. 

Then  it  was  Michael  who  said,  speak- 
ing with  difficulty  :  "  I  think  we  had  better 
go  home,"  and  all  the  three  miles  of  the 
road  back  Whirlwind  led  a  mad  race,  and 
Norah  waved  her  whip  and  urged  him  on 
across  shadowy  ditches  and  over  dim 
hedges,  recklessly.  At  the  table  she  kept 
father  and  brothers  in  a  peal  of  laughter 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  meal.  And 
Michael,  watching  miserably  to  catch  her 
glance,  could  never  once  do  it,  for  it 
danced  cheerfully  over  and  past  and 
around  him  without  giving  him  one 
straight,  friendly  look.  In  look  and  in 
speech  she  treated  him  to  a  sparkling 
feast  of  diamonds,  which,  as  diamonds 
can,  cut. 

His  one  thought  was  to  see  her  alone, 
for  five  minutes  even,  to  beg  her  pardon, 
to  straighten  out  somehow,  anyhow,  this 
wretched  coil  between  them.     He  ached 


feverishly  till  that  could  be  done ;  he 
must  make  her  understand  how  sorry,  how 
unhappy,  how  reverent — he  planned  the 
explanation  a  thousand  ways. 

But  when  he  tried  to  draw  her  outside, 
into  the  moonlight,  she  threw  her  arm 
around  Colonel  Fitzgerald's  big  shoulder 
and  vowed  he  should  go  and  look  at  the 
moon  on  the  sea,  too — it  was  good  for 
him — he  had  no  sense  of  beauty — it  was 
training  for  his  finer  qualities  he  needed. 
And  the  three  great  boys  stalked  after 
them,  while  Michael  boiled  and  fumed  to 
get  into  the  house  again. 

The  next  day  went  in  much  the  same 
way.  When  Michael  suggested  a  ride, 
Patrick  and  Dennis  must  ride  with  them, 
the  blessed  boys  ;  she  had  not  seen  them, 
to  speak  of,  for  weeks.  But  that  night 
Michael  grew  cunning,  and  started  the 
Colonel  and  his  sons,  Alex  being  of  an 
argumentative  turn,  on  a  fiery  discussion 
of  European  politics.  And  Miss  Norah, 
who  cared  little  for  such  things  and  was 
no  patient  Hstener,  slipped  out  shortly  by 
the  side  door  that  led  to  the  old  garden. 
And  when  she  was  gone  no  more  than 
three  minutes  Michael  stood  up,  and  said, 
smilingly  : 

"  Miss  Norah  and  I  have  had  a  quar- 
rel. Colonel  Fitzgerald.  She  misunder- 
stood me  a  little,  and  by  your  leave  I'm 
going  out  to  find  her  and  make  friends." 
The  Colonel  looked  at  him  absentmind- 
edly,  his  soul  on  his  politics,  and  said, 
"Quite  right;  quite  right,  my  lad,"  and 
hammered  back  at  Alex's  last  argument 
with  no  further  notice. 

So  Michael  stole  out  into  the  moon- 
lighted, sweet-scented,  large,  old  garden, 
walking  quietly  on  the  turf  that  bordered 
the  beds  of  flowers.  He  saw  her  far  down 
by  an  old  sun-dial,  and  her  arms  were  on 
it,  and  her  head  on  them.  His  heart  beat 
hard. 

"  She  isn't  crying,"  he  said  ;  "  she's 
sleepy.  I'm  sure  she's  only  sleepy."  And 
then,  "  I'm  going  to  beg  her  pardon  for 
touching  her.  I'm  going  to  tell  her  I  had 
no  right,  and  I'll  never  do  it  again." 

He  kept  saying  that  to  himself,  to  re- 
member it,  as  he  drew  near  her. 

He  stood  by  her  at  last,  close,  in  the 
silvery,  quiet  night,  and  as  she  lifted  up 
her  startled  face,  there  were  tears  on  it, 
and — he  forgot. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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"My  God,"  whispered  Michael,  awod,  "the  Hkeness !  " — Page  282. 
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THROUGH  THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  KING  OF 

KINGS 

Bv  William  F.  Whitehouse 


ABYSSINIA,  the  country  of  Menelik, 
King  of  Kings  and  Conquering  Lion 
■  of  Judah,  to  use  his  full  royal  title, 
has  been  of  late  years  the  object  of  consid- 
erable attention,  and  much  has  been  written 
about  the  Negus  and  his  dominions.  Yet 
some  notes  of  a  recent  trip  through  Abys- 
sinia to  Lake  Rudolph,  and  afterward  by 
way  of  Uganda  to  the  coast,  undertaken 
both  for  exploration  and  sport,  may  still 
have  interest. 

The  Abyssinians,  who  are  warlike,  over- 
bearing in  their  manners,  and  intolerant  of 
foreigners,  though  comparatively  civilized, 
are  strongly  tinged  with  superstition  ;  even 
the  Emperor,  though  intellectually  far 
above  the  level  of  his  subjects  and  well 
versed  in  European  affairs,  clings  to  many 
of  the  ancient  Ethiopian  beliefs,  among 
which  the  fear  of  the  "evil  eye"  is  the 
chief,  to  such  an  extent  that  when  he 
drinks  he  is  protected  from  the  view  of 
everyone  by  the  ^^  s/iam/zias"  held  by  his 
attendants     with     averted     faces.       The 


•'■  shavima''''  is  the  large  cloak  worn  by 
Aby.ssinians,  made  in  three  strips  of  white, 
red,  and  white,  which  are  the  national 
colors. 

A  short  distance  from  the  frontier  of 
Abyssinia  proper,  and  near  Gildessa,  lies 
a  large  mountain,  desolate  and  forbidding 
in  aspect.  The  shooting  of  game  in  its 
vicinity  is  considered  as  sure  to  bring  dis- 
aster, and  is  never  indulged  in  by  the 
natives.  The  explanation  that  the  site  is 
haunted  by  evil  spirits,  who  would  wreak 
vengeance  upon  any  intruders  in  their 
solitudes,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  mountain  is  volcanic,  with  signs  of  an 
extinct  crater  at  its  summit.  On  one  of 
its  rocky  spurs  are  many  curious  heaps 
of  stones,  the  usual  monuments  raised  over 
the  dead,  but  in  the  case  of  a  warrior  of 
distinction,  the  cairn  is  ornamented  by  up- 
right stones,  placed  about  it  in  fantastic 
figures,  each  representing  either  an  enemy 
killed  in  battle,  or  perhaps  one  of  the 
wretched   subject    Gallas,  slain  on  some 
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marauding  expedition  in  the  immense 
tract  of  land  south  of  Adis  Ababa  and 
north  of  the  lakes  Rudolph  and  Stephanie. 
In  prowess,  the  killing  of  an  elephant 
stands  pre-eminent,  the  successful  warrior 
acquiring  the  much-coveted  privilege  of 
wearing  a  gold  ring  in  his  left  ear,  fre- 
quently placed  there  by  the  Xegus  hiin- 
self — an  honor  which  I  am  frank  to  say 
I  ventured  courteously  to  decline. 

Not  far  from  this  devil-mountain  a 
singular  circum- 
stance led  to  the 
shooting  of  a  fine 
Koodoo.  While 
tracking  the  ante- 
lope, which  I  had 
already  wounded, 
in  the  dense  bush, 
to  which  he  had  re- 
treated,  I  came 
across  a  hyena 
stealthily  working 
out  a  trail  of  his 
own.  So  intent  was 
he  on  this  that  he 
did  not  perceive  my 
approach  ;  instead 
of  firing  at  him.  I 
followed  for  a  short 
distance,  when  he 
led  me  to  the  quar- 
ry. The  sight  of  a 
hyena  hunting  by 
daylight  is  most  un- 
usual, as  they  rarely 
leave  their  lairs  ex- 
cept at  night. 

From  this  point  to  the  Emperor  Mene- 
lik's  capital,  the  country  becomes  more 
mountainous  and  barren,  until  at  last,  by 
paths  inaccessible  to  camels,  the  city  of 
Adis  .Ababa  is  reached,  .situated  on  a  wind- 
swept and  treeless  highland.  Here  a  most 
interesting  ten  days  were  spent,  due  no 
little  to  the  kind  interest  and  generous 
hospitality  of  Colonel  Harrington,  the 
well-known  British  Representative,  who 
procured  audiences  for  us  with  the  Em- 
peror. Our  first  interview  was  held  in  his 
small  throne-room,  where  Menelik  re- 
ceived us  most  kindly,  and  evinced  much 
interest  in  my  being  an  American,  re- 
marking that  I  was  the  first  who  had  ever 
penetrated  his  territory.  He  gave  us  let- 
ters and  permission  to  travel  through  his 


dominions,  and  sent  word  to  some  of  the 
greater  governors  in  the  South  to  treat  us 
with  all  consideration  and  aid  us  in  every 
way,  which  they  most  certainly  did. 

Later,  on  January  7th,  the  Abyssinian 
Christmas,  he  invited  us  to  a  feast,  at 
which  were  present  some  15,000  of  his 
troops.  It  was  early  on  a  dull  cloudy 
morning  when  we  left  the  British  Com- 
pound, attired  in  dress-suits,  and  mounted 
on  mules.  After  a  half-hour's  ride  we  saw 
tlie  Emperor  ap- 
proaching from  his 
Palace,  surrounded 
by  his  officers  and 
a  large  following, 
his  immediate  at- 
tendants carrying 
their  rifles  in  red- 
cloth  covers.  On 
meeting  we  all  dis- 
mounted, and  fol- 
lowed him  to  a  tent. 
The  Master  of  Cer- 
emonies made  a 
way  for  us  through 
the  crowd,  and 
placed  us  on  the 
Emperor's  left,  near 
the  Chief  Justice. 
The  Emperor  was 
seated  in  a  small 
state- chair,  dressed 
in  a  long  coat  of 
green  silk  with  yel- 
low stripes,  an  over- 
coat of  black  satin 
with  gold  embroid- 
ery down  the  front,  Hned  with  pink  silk, 
white  trousers,  and  patent-leather  shoes. 
His  head  was  bound  in  a  piece  of  white 
muslin,  drawn  tight  and  rolled  around 
the  edge,  on  which  was  a  large  gilt  Pa- 
nama hat,  with  the  band  studded  with 
rubies  and  sapphires,  and  he  wore  a 
diamond  stud  in  his  left  ear.  Over  him 
a  red  silk  umbrella  was  held,  with  em- 
broidery and  fringe  of  gold.  On  the 
Negus's  right  sat  the  young  Archbishop 
in  a  plain  black  burnous,  under  a  mauve- 
and-gold  umbrella.  Next  to  him  was  the 
old  Archbishop,  attired  in  a  splendid  black 
velvet  robe,  gold  embroidered,  the  gift  of 
the  Emperor  John,  most  of  the  time 
diligently  telling  his  amber  beads,  while 
over   him    was   held    a    scarlet-and-gold 
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umbrella.  The  Archbishops  are  Copts, 
and  according  to  the  old  rule  never  return 
to  their  country,  Egypt,  after  once  leav- 
ing it. 

A  large,  circular  tent  occupied  the  left 
side  of  the  rough  square,  two  other  sides 
being  kept  by  a  line  of  priests  and  neo- 
phytes, holding  croziers.  Some  sixteen 
of  these  advanced  from  the  tent  chanting, 
many  with  gold  or  silver  mitres  on  their 
heads.  Their  vestments  were  magni- 
ficent, rich  in  material,  and  gorgeous  in 
color,  yellow  brocaded  velvet  with   large 


there  was  much  crowding,  and,  knowing 
that  as  soon  as  he  had  passed  through 
it  would  become  worse,  sent  a  messenger 
for  us  to  precede  him.  Inside,  to  the 
left,  lay  a  large  grass  court,  where  carpets 
and  chairs  had  been  placed.  The  Em- 
peror being  seated,  we,  joined  by  five 
Russians,  arranged  ourselves  on  his  left. 
The  chanting,  with  dancing,  recom- 
menced, and  lasted  for  about  half-an- 
hour,  when  the  Archbishop  pronounced 
a  blessing  in  Arabic,  which  was  repeated 
in    Amharic;    then    threading    our    way 
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green  flowers  and  lining  of  pink  and 
white  striped  silk ;  others  of  purple  velvet, 
with  flowers  of  gold  and  green  silk  lining. 
Three  men  in  advance  bore  on  their  heads 
the  Sacred  Books,  the  Bible,  Gospels,  and 
Psalms,  in  brocaded  silk  covers  of  blue  or 
green  and  gold.  A  large,  silver-covered 
Bible  was  now  brought  forward,  and,  after 
a  short  portion  had  been  read,  it  was 
kissed  by  the  Emperor  and  the  two  Arch- 
bishops. Upon  the  return  of  the  priests 
to  the  tent  a  chant  was  commenced,  dur- 
ing which  a  procession  to  the  Palace  was 
formed,  headed  by  the  chief  priests  ;  the 
Emperor  followed  on  a  gayly  caparisoned 
mule,  surrounded  by  a  few  of  his  chief 
officers.  We  moved  along  parallel  to  his 
left,  while,  behind,  the  mounted  officers 
held  back  the  soldiers  and  people.  As 
we  approached  the  outer  gate  of  the 
palace-inclosure,  the   Emperor   saw   that 


through  narrow  lanes,  courts,  and  gar- 
dens, we  arrived  at  the  Emperor's  Chapel, 
a  circular  building,  with  a  high  square 
screen  concealing  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
where  the  sacred  books  are  kept,  and 
which  is  only  entered  by  the  officiating 
l)riests.  The  screen  was  scarcely  com- 
pleted. INIany  of  the  pictures  with  which 
it  will  be  decorated  were  oil  paintings  on 
can\-as,  ready  to  be  fastened  up ;  others 
were  frescoes  executed  by  native  artists. 
After  the  Holy  Books  had  been  deposited 
in  the  Sanctuary,  we  were  conducted  to 
the  audience-chamber,  passing  on  our 
way  the  half-  completed  Observatory, 
where  we  met  the  Italian  and  French 
Representatives,  Captain  Ciccodicola  anil 
Monsieur  Lagarde.  Ushered  into  the 
Great  Hall,  we  mounted  the  dais,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  the  throne  and 
canopy ;    the    latter   aliout    eighteen   feet 
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square  ot  red  velvet,  with  an  M  in  gold 
upon  it,  surmounted  by  an  Imperial  crown 
supported  by  pillars  of  red,  green,  and 
gold. 

The  Negus  seated  himself  on  the  throne, 
which  was-  surrounded  by  court  officials 
and  attendants.  At  his  right  lay  a  large 
pile  of  flat  bread,  on  a  table  covered  with 
a  white  cloth,  and  decorated  with  flowers. 
On  either  side  of  the  dais,  which  was 
curtained  off  from  the  rest  of  the  hall  by 
thin,  flowery-patterned  chintz,  stood  two 
silver  candelabra,  eight  feet  high,  holding 
sixteen  lighted  colored  tapers.  The  guests, 
consisting  of  the  various  residents  and 
ourselves,  were  placed  at  two  tables  on 
tlie  Emperor's  left,  set  with  massive  silver 
knives  and  forks,  marked  with  the  imperial 
M.  While  we  ate  our  well-cooked  dinner, 
of  many  courses,  a  number  of  dishes  were 
carried  to  the  Negus.  Of  some  he  par- 
took ;  others,  merely  touching,  he  sent  to 
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the  chief  officers  sitting  about  him.  Before 
each  of  these  groups  stood  an  attendant 
holding  up  a  great  piece  of  raw  beef,  killed 
that  morning,  from  which  the  guests  cut 
strips  with  a  sharp  knife,  and,  placing  one 
end  in  the  mouth,  cut  off  the  remainder. 
Each  person  had  a  decanter  of  honey- 
beer  by  his  side.  Upon  the  completion  of 
our  repast  the  chintz  curtains  were  drawn 
back,  disclosing  the  large  hall,  150  feet  in 
length,  by  90  in  breadth.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  blue  paper  and  gold  stars. 
The  roof,  which  was  supported  by  two 
rows  of  open-work  wooden  pillars,  was 
here  and  there  decorated  in  red,  green, 
and  orange.  This  hall  soon  commenced 
to  fill  up  with  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
seated  tliemseh'es  in  groups  around  bas- 
kets of  bread.  Attendants  stood  near  the 
officers  holding  huge  pieces  of  raw  meat ; 
while,  to  save  time,  the  soldiers  were 
scr\-ed  with  cut  portions.      Each  man  was 
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then  handed  a  horn  cup,  nearly  a  foot 
long,  filled  with  honey-beer.  As  the  first 
detachment  of  troops  finished,  they  were 
given  a  small  glass  of  arrack  and  ushered 
out  to  make  room  for  the  next.  An 
Abyssinian  brass  band,  trained  by  a  Rus- 
sian master,  played  a  selection  of  music, 
and,  finally,  the  National  Anthems  of 
France,  Russia,  England,  Italy,  and  Abys- 
sinia; to  each  we  drank  standing.  Three 
hours  having  passed  since  we  entered  the 
hall,  we  shook  hands  with  the  Emperor 
and  were  escorted  to  where  our  mules 
awaited  us,  and  rode  back  to  the  British 
Compound. 

After  our  interesting  stay  at  the  capital 
city,  our  route  was  southward,  and  before 
leaving  the  confines  of  Abyssinia  we 
passed  two  places  worthy  of  note,  the 
ruined  city  of  Alham  and  the  sacred 
mount  Zuquala.  The  ruined  city,  which 
is  situated  on   a  mountain-top  about    a 


hundred  miles  southeast  of  Adis  Ababa, 
was  made  known  to  us  by  some  of  the 
neighboring  natives,  and  as  far  as  we 
could  ascertain  had  never  previously  been 
visited  by  white  men.  After  some  hard 
climbing  we  reached  the  ruins,  which  are 
very  extensive,  covering  the  entire  flat  top 
of  the  mountain  and  measuring  about  a 
mile  long  by  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
streets  were  narrow  and  clearly  distinguish- 
able, bordered  on  each  side  by  houses,  of 
which  the  walls  alone  were  still  standing, 
varying  in  height  from  three  to  five  feet 
and  built  of  rough  unhewn  stones.  This 
city,  called  Alham  by  the  natives,  was 
probably  built  by  one  of  the  eariier  Ethio- 
pian Emperors  and  destroyed  about  a.  d. 
900  by  an  Arab  invasion.  Its  command- 
ing situation  gave  an  extensive  view  of  the 
volcanic  formation  of  the  country,  with  its 
numerous  small  craters,  many  of  them 
pouring  out  showers  of  smoke  and  ashes. 
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Mount  Zuquala,  which  is  situated  west 
of  Alham,  is  9,500  feet  high.  On  the 
summit,  a  lake  of  considerable  size  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  with  wooded  hills 
rising  some  600  feet  on  every  side.  A 
ruined  chapel  is  perched  on  the  highest  of 
these  peaks,  and  two  other  churches  are 
concealed  among  the  trees.  The  lake, 
whose  water  is  credited  with  curative  pow- 
ers, is  often  visited  by  the  people  of  the 
district. 

Our  march  now  led  us  through  the 
country  to  the  west  of  that  chain  of  lakes 
which  extends  from  Mount  Zuquala  south- 
ward to  Lake  Stephanie.  It  is  a  well- 
cultivated  plateau,  inhabited  by  the  Arusa 
Gallas,  who  are  subject  to  the  Abyssin- 
ians.  At  a  village  called  Alaba,  the  Shum 
and  the  inhabitants  were  all  Mohamme- 
dans, a  fact  which  greatly  pleased  our 
Somalis,  who  are  of  that  religion  and  very 
devout,  even  when  seriously  ill,  refusing 
stimulants  and  carefully  (juestioning  the 
ingredients  of  all  medicine,  'i'hey  carry 
these  religious  scruples  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  when  deprived  of  meat  f(K  sev- 
eral days,  they  will  not  eat  game  unless 
the  animal,  while  still  alive,  has  had  its 
throat  cut  (an  act  called  Hallal)  by  on'^ 
of  their  own  religion  while  mumbling  a 
phrase  from  the  Koran.  Tliis  small  com- 
munity holds  steadily  to  the  Mohammedan 
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religion  in  spite  of  the  surrounding  Galla 
population  and  the  Christian  authority  of 
the  Abyssinians  exerted  over  the  place. 
The  Abyssinian  Governor  of  the  district 
sent  his  brother  to  greet  us  and  offer  hos- 
pitality, and  the  latter  accompanied  us  on 
the  following  day,  giving  us  a  skilful  ex- 
hibition of  the  Abyssinian  national  game 
of  throwing  blunt  wooden  spears  while 
galloping  at  full  speed. 

After  experiencing  much  difficulty  in 
getting  our  caravan  across  the  river  AN'arra, 
near  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the 
Kambata,  as  camels  seem  to  have  an  in- 
herent objection  to  water,  we  camped  on 
a  wooded  lull-top  near  Walamo.  Here 
the  small  parties  of  natives  who  had  been 
overtaking  us  on  the  road  during  the  last 
few  days,  increased  in  number  to  large 
bands  of  several  hundred  each,  all  carrying 
loads  on  their  backs,  those  of  the  women, 
of  course,  being  much  the  heavier,  and 
most  of  them  driving  in  front  loatled  pack- 
donkeys.  As  Walamo  is  the  trade-centre 
for  the  produce  of  all  that  district  when- 
ever a  large  market  is  held,  which  is  only 
once  every  few  months,  natives  come  with 
their  trade  goods  from  a  long  distance. 
Walamo  is  in  reality  the  name  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  market-place  is  situated  on  a  high 
hill,  the  village  being  some  distance  away. 
Despite  the  noise  and  confusion  attendant 
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upon  the  presence 
of  several  thousand 
people,  httle  trading 
seemed  to  ensue. 
Many  men  walked 
about  carrying  small 
straw  parasols,  with 
no  regard  for  the 
direction  of  the  sun, 
simply  for  the  dis- 
tinction derived 
from  their  posses- 
sion. Those  having 
goods  to  sell  sat 
upon  the  ground 
with  their  wares  in 
front.     These   were 
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chiefly  barley,  cotton,  hides,  and  some 
liquid  in  jars.  The  medium  of  exchange 
is  a  strip  of  iron,  called  donnas,  twenty- 
six  inches  long,  one  inch  wide,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  bent  at  the  end. 
Sixteen  equal  the  Maria  Theresa  dollar. 
In  a  tree  on  the  centre  of  this  mountain-top 
sat,  in  a  species  of  bird's  nest  with  thatched 
roof,  the  judge  of  the  market-place,  by 
whom  all  disputes  were  promptly  decided 
and  summary  punishment  inflicted  on 
thieves  and  brawlers.  He  was  very  in- 
telligent and  gave  us  much  interesting 
information  about  the  coffee  of  excellent 
quality  which  is  grown  round  the  shores 
of  1  ,ake  Margherita.  From  our  camp  we 
had  a  magnificent  view  of  that  fine  sheet 
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of  water,  surrounded 
by  beautiful  kraals, 
each  in  a  grove  of 
banana  -  trees,  the 
roots  of  which  make 
an  excellent  flour  for 
bread.  The  whole 
country,  densely 
populated,  seems 
prosperous,  the 
fields  a  1 1  carefully 
fenced  in  by  high 
hedges  of  cacti  and 
thoroughly  tilled, 
the  plough  being 
drawn  by  oxen ;  the 
people  were  ex- 
tremely courteous, 
seeming  altogether  to  belie  their  sinister 
reputation  of  being  able  to  cause  mad- 
ness or  even  death  by  simply  watching 
the  stranger  eat.  This  belief  is  held  by 
all  the  native  traders  and  Abyssinians; 
and  Captain  Wellby,  who  had  visited  Wa- 
lamo the  year  before,  was  himself  and  two 
of  his  men  made  ill  by  allowing  the  natives 
to  see  them  while  eating.  His  other  follow- 
ers were  most  careful  never  to  be  observed, 
and  although  partaking  of  the  same  food 
did  not  feel  any  ill  results  from  their  stay. 
We  determined  to  try  the  effect  ourselves, 
and  ate  our  meals  without  detriment  in 
the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  several  hun- 
dred, which  usually  was  sitting  in  a  silent 
ring  about  our  encampment. 
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From  the  Walamo  country  to  Baroda 
is  but  a  few  days'  niarch,  through  a  beau- 
tiful district,  cultivated  on  every  side.  The 
roads  were  really  roads,  and  not  mere 
tracks — broad,  and  bordered  with  magnifi- 
cent shade-trees.  While  marching  through 
a  village  near  the  boundary-line  of  the 
two  provinces,  the  old  Shum  of  the  place, 
surrounded  by  many  venerable  friends, 
presented  us  with  a  jar  of  wine,  begging 
us  to  spill  some  of  the  liquid  on  the  road 
as  an  evidence  of  good-will  before  leav- 
ing their  country  and  entering  Baroda. 
Soon  after  complying  with  his  request, 
we  passed  under  a  wooden,  arched  gate- 
way, erected  across  the  path,  merely  used 
to  mark  the  frontier,  as  the  carved  gates 
are  always  open.  Here  we  were  met  by 
several  Abyssinian  priests  and  attendants, 
who,  after  saluting,  marched  some  miles 
before  us  to  our  next  camping-ground, 
singing  at  intervals  Abyssinian  religious 
chants,  similar  to  those  we  had  heard  at 
Adis  Ababa.  The  procession  was  led  by 
an  acolyte,  bearing  a  magnificent  old  sil- 
ver cross,  about  two  feet  in  height.  This 
had  been  sent  to  them  as  a  present  by 
Menelik,  and  all  offers  for  its  purchase 
were  promptly  refused. 
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At  the  southern  confines  of  Baroda  we 
met  Waldo,  the  last  Abyssinian  governor, 
or  Fitaraiiri,  who  is  in  command  of  the 
frontier-garrison,  consisting  of  several  thou- 
sand men,  insufficiently  armed  with  about 
fifteen  hundred  rifles,  owing  to  the  scarci- 
ty of  firearms  at  the  capital.  His  prin- 
cipal occupation  is  collecting  ivory  for  the 
Emperor,  and  he  informed  us  that  he  had 
recently  forwarded  400  tusks  to  Menelik, 
and  during  the  previous  month  600  j  that 
elephants,  however,  being  very  scarce  in 
his  country,  it  was  necessary  to  go  many 
days'  journey  to  the  south  to  shoot  them, 
even  as  far  as  Lake  Stephanie. 

Before  reaching  Lake  Stephanie  we 
found  evidences  of  the  terrible  famine 
which  has  overtaken  the  country,  owing 
to  the  two  years'  drought.  Passing  through 
large  villages  and  immense  fields — with 
countless  terraces,  only  three  or  four  feet 
broad  and  six  inches  high,  with  here  and 
there  a  small  stone  hut,  about  eight  feet 
scjuare,  well  built  and  located  in  a  com- 
manding situation — we  found  only  a  few 
survivors  of  a  vast  population  which  had 
died  of  starvation,  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  the  crops.  Many  corpses  were 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  track,  and  in  all 
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the  villages  the  huts  were  filled  with  the 
dead.  We  gave  the  survivors  what  food 
we  could,  and  some  joined  our  caravan, 
proving  useful  additions. 

Through  this  famine-stricken  country, 
steadily  descending,  we  emerged  from  the 
rocky,  desolate  gorges  of  the  Hamarcoche 
Range  upon  a  vast  plain  covered  with  fine 
sand  and  enormous  numbers  of  fish  skele- 
tons. This  we  found,  to  our  great  disap- 
pointment and  surprise,  to  be  Lake  Steph- 
anie completely  dried  up.  The  great 
expanse  of  water,  more  than  forty  miles  in 


length,  discovered  by  Count  Teleki.  had 
absolutely  disappeared.  It  had  probably 
been  dry  a  year  or  more,  judging  from  the 
condition  of  the  dead  fish  and  from  the 
sparse  vegetation  which  was  commencing 
to  appear  on  the  former  bottom  of  the  lake. 
Owing  to  the  consequent  lack  of  water  a. 
forced  march  to  Rudolph  was  necessary.. 
This  lake,  which  was  also  discovered  by 
Count  Teleki,  is  over  two  hundred  miles, 
in  length  and  in  many  places  the  farther 
side  is  not  visible.  The  surf  rolls  in  as  on 
a  miniature  ocean  upon  its  rocky  shores,, 
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which  are  comj)letely  barren  except  for 
the  ever-prevalent  thorn-bushes  and  clump 
gras,-..  These,  however,  seem  to  supply 
sutticient  nourishment  for  the  rhinoceroses 
which  are  seen  in  large  numbers  in  the 
vicinity.  How  these  huge  animals  are 
able  to  provide  themselves  with  sufficient 
food  is  a  matter  of  constant  surprise.  They 
are  exceptionally  savage,  and,  in  our  long 
night-marches  down  the  lake,  made  more 
dreary  and  lonely  by  the  beat  of  the  surf 
and  the  roar  of  the  wind,  frequently 
•charged  through  the  caravan ;  these  rushes 
could  not  be  checked  owing  to  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  danger  that  if  only  wounded 
the  animal  might  return  to  the  attack. 
Even  in  the  daytime  they  chased  our 
cattle  when  grazing  far  from  camp,  until 
some  bull,  more  courageous  than  the  rest, 
would  charge  them  in  turn  and  drive  them 
off.  The  only  inhabitants  of  the  shores 
■of  the  lake  were  a  few  fisher-folk,  who, 
like  the  "  lake  dwellers,"  lived  in  huts, 
supported  on  piles  driven  in  the  wa- 
ter, these  dwellings  being  the  usual  round 


reed-thatched  structures  common  to  this 
country. 

On  the  approach  of  our  caravan  the 
terrified  inhabitants  took  to  the  lake  at 
once  in  their  canoes,  overloading  them  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  danger  of  a  total 
loss  seemed  imminent.  Their  flight  was 
due  to  the  dread  of  a  repetition  of  the  re- 
cent raid  made  by  the  Abyssinians,  when 
their  wretched  dwellings  were  destroyed 
and  cattle  driven  off,  thus  reducing  them 
to  absolute  dependence  on  the  lake  for 
their  existence. 

From  the  great  volcano  at  the  south  end 
of  Rudolph,  named  by  Count  Teleki  after 
himself,  to  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake 
Baringo,  there  are  three  weeks  of  rough 
mountain-climbing,  made  more  difficult 
for  weary  camels  by  the  heavy  rains. 
Baringo  once  passed,  it  is  but  a  few  days' 
journey  to  the  caravan-route,  from  a  point 
on  which  Mombasa  is  reached  by  the 
newly  constructed  railway,  which  now 
hnks  with  iron  bands  the  East  Coast  to 
Victoria  Nyanza. 
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AMONG    LONDON    WAGE-EARNERS 

By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff 


iHE  ascendency  of  America 
is  a  fascinating  idea.  If  it 
lacks  precision  in  the  mind 
of  the  average  American, 
it  still  is  luminous  with 
notions  of  national  glory. 
Without  a  doubt  the  imagination  has  been 
touched  by  the  distinction  of  new  stand- 
ing as  a  world-power  and  by  a  place  of 
commercial  superiority.  The  fascination 
for  the  foreigner  is  all  in  the  sense  of  un- 
certainty, of  the  incalculability  of  the 
power  that  is  rising  in  the  ^\'est.  Much 
of  the  charm  of  the  situation  for  the 
interested  observer  is  in  the  play  that  it 
gives  to  trained  minds  which  are  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  In  little  more  than  a 
sentence  a  writer  will  sketch  for  you  the 
drift  through  centuries  of  the  world's 
commercial  centre  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Thames,  and  then  deftly  hold  in  balance 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  next  move 
will  be  eastward  to  the  Baltic  or  west- 
ward to  the  Hudson.  This  may  not  be 
convincing,  but  certainly  it  is  exhilarating. 
And  exhilaration  is  distinctly  the  feeling 
which  the  observer  takes  with  him  from  a 
casual  reading  of  what  has  been  lately 
written  on  the  new  phases  of  commercial 
rivalry  among  nations  to  an  investigation 
of  some  of  its  evidences  among  English 
wage-earners 

There  is  multifold  pleasure  in  the  search 
apart  from  a  partial  satisfaction  of  quick- 
ened curiosity.  A  vision  of  England  in 
mid- June,  after  years  of  absence,  is  itself 
an  event  to  live  for,  and  incomparably 
delightful  when  new  impressions  come 
fast,  with  the  aid  of  eyes  which  give  to 
them  the  freshness  of  their  own  youth 
and  charm  at  first  sight  of  an  English 
country-side.  And  rarer  even  than  a  day 
in  June  is  a  cloudless  June  evening  in  an 
Oxford  college-garden,  where  the  twilight 
lasts  until  ten  and  where,  unmolested  by 
winged  life,  a  university  company  sits 
under  the  trees  in  the  glow  of  pendant 
lights,  while  a  travelling  troop  plays 
Shakespearian  drama. 
Vol.  XXXII  —34 


Surprises  follow  one  another  in  quick 
succession  wherever  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation is  touched.  The  attitude  of  the 
well-informed  is  the  first  .surprise.  A 
revolution  in  ideas  has  worked  itself  out 
in  England  in  a  dozen  years,  and  "  Im- 
perialism "  is  become  the  substitute  for 
social  amelioration.  It  is  not  easy  to 
realize  the  extent  of  this  transformation. 
The  atmosphere  of  England  had  been  so 
surcharged  by  the  apparent  vitality  of 
movements  which  seemed  to  indicate 
inevitable  social  improvement.  One  had 
not  to  search  for  it ;  it  was  everywhere  : 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  universities  for 
settlement-work,  in  the  evidently  effective 
growth  of  trades-unionism,  in  the  politi- 
cal programmes  which  took  into  account 
the  renovation  of  agriculture  and  the 
founding  of  a  national  system  of  old-age 
pensions  and  the  shifting  of  the  burdens 
of  taxation.  But  when,  under  the  stimu- 
lus of  these  impressions,  one  approaches 
the  Englishman  of  to-day,  one  is  instantly 
conscious  of  the  change.  He  regards 
you  with  the  curiosity  which  a  survivor  of 
some  almost  forgotten  age  might  awaken, 
and  he  tells  you  frankly  that  our  naivete 
in  still  believing  in  America  in  the  pos.sibiI- 
ity  of  social  amelioration  is  only  matched 
by  the  quaintness  of  our  obduracy  in  cling- 
ing to  a  belief  in  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
"Imperialism"  has  made  a  fairly  clean 
sweep  in  England.  The  "  Condition  of 
the  People  "  problem  lacks  vitality  for  the 
moment,  because,  as  one  shrewd  observer 
remarked,  "  The  public  has  grown  tired 
of  the  poor."  West  London  is  still  will- 
ing to  be  entertained  by  a  sufficiently  artis- 
tic representation  of  life  in  the  East  End. 
But  in  its  eyes  the  "  problem  "  has  either 
disappeared  with  the  absorption  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  present  commercial 
prosperity,  or  what  remains  of  it  is  insolu- 
ble ;  or  else — and  this  is  widely  held — 
the  whole  question  is  reducible  to  a  mat- 
ter of  hghting  and  paving  and  draining 
and  providing  improved  means  of  trans- 
portation.   The  intellectual  horizon  of  the 
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nation  may  have  widened  under  the  influ- 
ence of  "  Imperiahsm,"  but  evidences  of 
increased  ideahsm  are  lacking. 

A  greater  surprise  is  in  waiting  when 
one  examines  a  typical  quarter  of  the  work- 
ing poor  of  London.  One  may  know  Lon- 
don fairly  and  yet  be  without  any  definite 
knowledge  of  the  East  End.  But  if  one 
knows  West  London  at  all,  it  is  difficult 
to  be  without  preconceptions  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  eastern  quarter.  I  own  frank- 
ly to  having  conceived  of  it  as  a  labyrin- 
thine city  of  slums.  I  knew  vaguely  that 
within  half  a  century  it  had  spread  itself 
over  a  vast  area  to  the  east  and  northeast 
of  the  "city,"  to  the  river  Lea  and  be- 
yond, absorbing  in  its  progress  many  old 
hamlets  of  which  such  names  as  ^V'apping 
and  Stepney  and  Bethnal  Green  and  Spit- 
alfields  and  Isle  of  Dogs  cling  to  one's 
memory.  But  it  is  not  a  little  strange, 
when  one  thinks  of  it,  that  a  trip  through 
East  London  should  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing of  an  adventure.  Desperate  crimes 
have  been  committed  there,  and  criminals 
are,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  there,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  discover  a  section  of 
London  of  which  the  same  is  not  true. 
The  truth  is  that,  if  there  is  a  single  qual- 
ity which  eminently  characterizes  East 
London  it  is  that  of  respectability. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  an  outside  rep- 
utation for  viciousness.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  city  and  the  fearful  congestion  that 
has  here  and  there  manifested  itself  have 
been  accompanied  by  outbursts  of  vice 
and  crime  that  have  taken  at  times  appall- 
ing forms.  A  series  of  murders  which  hor- 
rified the  world  went  far  to  create  the  im- 
pression of  a  desperate  community.  A 
search  for  adventure  took  often  the  form 
of  expeditions  through  the  East  End  under 
police  protection.  Not  only  is  police  pro- 
tection no  longer  needed,  it  is  no  longer 
to  be  had  in  the  form  of  police-conduct 
for  parties  of  slummers.  The  present  au- 
thorities at  Scotland  Yard  decline  to  foster 
viciousness,  or  even  its  appearance,  by 
helping  to  create  a  demand  for  it  in  the 
interest  of  morbid  curiosity.  And  when 
companies  of  largess-dispensing  sightseers 
ceased  to  pass  nightly  under  police  guid- 
ance through  parts  of  East  London,  the 
city  assumed  its  natural  aspect,  the  aspect 
that  all  who  knew  it  knew  to  be  normal 
to  it,  that  of  perfect  safety  and  of  a  de- 


gree of  respectability  rather  to  distinguish 
it  among  all  the  quarters  of  London.  I 
personally  have  never  seen  at  any  hour,  in 
Whitechapel  nor  through  all  the  length  of 
Mile  End  Road  nor  in  Leman  Street,  a 
faint  suggestion  of  the  nightly  horror  of 
Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street.  And  in  this 
I  am  but  echoing  the  authoritative  state- 
ments of  Sir  Walter  Besant,  whose  delight- 
ful book  on  East  London  must  have 
proved  a  revelation  to  many  an  English 
reader,  not  to  say  to  many  a  Londoner. 

If  one's  interest  lies  in  tracing  what  evi- 
dences may  have  begun  to  appear  among 
the  wage-earners  of  England  of  the  new 
commercial  warfare,  upon  which  the  coun- 
try has  entered,  it  would  l)e  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  more  favorable  field  for  obser- 
vation than  the  great  area  of  the  East 
End.  Here  is  distinctively  a  proletarian 
city.  Here  is  a  population  amounting 
nearly  to  two  millions,  and  among  them 
all  probably  none  is  rich,  and  a  bare  two 
thousand,  it  is  likely,  live  upon  "  inde- 
pendent means."  The  professional  classes 
and  clerks  and  small  shop-keepers  and  the 
keepers  of  public-houses  include  possibly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  total 
population,  so  that  of  the  two  milUons  the 
whole  number,  less  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
are  actual  wage-earners  and  their  children. 
And  with  all  this  vast  population,  making 
East  London  one  of  the  notable  cities  of 
the  world  and  certainly  the  most  notable 
city  of  wage-earners  in  the  world,  it  is,  as 
Sir  Walter  Besant  has  pointed  out,  singu- 
lar in  the  absence  of  any  unifying  civic 
life.  Under  the  authority,  as  it  is,  of  the 
London  County  Council,  it  is  without  a 
central  administration  of  its  own,  without 
courts  of  law  except  police-courts,  with- 
out newspapers  of  its  own  and  without 
any  schools  of  learning  higher  than  the 
elementary  schools,  and  even  without  ho- 
tels. Travellers,  it  is  said,  never  lodge 
there.  There  simply  are  factories  and 
wharfs  and  shops  and  public-houses  and 
then,  spreading  over  vast  areas,  the  count- 
less homes  of  the  workers.  The  shopping 
streets  are  thronged  after  working  hours, 
but  nowhere  are  there  traces  of  wealth ; 
no  costly  toilets  nor  private  carriages,  but 
"people,  shops,  houses,  conveyances — all 
together  are  stamped  with  the  unmistaka- 
ble seal  of  the  working-class." 

The  city  of  Dreadful  Monotony,  it  has 
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been  called,  and  it  strikes  this  note  in 
every  one  of  its  streets  of  workmen's  homes. 
Placed  in  a  continuous  line,  the  streets 
would  extend  five  hundred  miles,  an  al- 
most unbroken  monotony,  as  the  houses 
face  each  other  in  dingy  gray-brick  fronts, 
a  door,  and  window,  and  an  upper  win- 
dow and  eaves,  and  chimney,  and  top- 
ping chimney-pots,  with  roughly  paved 
side-walks  and  cobbled  street  between. 
Only  in  walking  through  it  can  one  get  an 
idea  of  the  appalling  extent  of  the  city. 
The  interested  observer  turns  for  his  first 
impression  to  the  quarters  whose  names, 
at  least,  are  familiar.  Entering  East  Lon- 
don at  Shoreditch,  in  Bethnal  Green,  he 
passes  the  Cireat  Eastern  Railway  Station 
and  turns  into  Commercial  Street.  Soon 
he  is  in  S{)italfiel{ls,  where  he  steps  aside 
to  look  closely  at  such  a  characteristic 
quarter  as  Little  Pearl  Street,  for  exam- 
ple, then  continues  his  way  across  Lamb 
Street,  and  past  Christ  Church  and  Toyn- 
bee  Hall  into  Whitechapel  High  Street, 
and  far  out  the  Mile  End  Road  to  the 
People's  Palace,  and  St.  Eenet's  Church. 
And  yet  there  appear  no  indications  of 
any  limits  to  a  city,  a  few  of  whose  ar- 
teries he  has  lightly  touched,  but  which 
still  are  seen  branching  in  every  direction, 
in  ramifications  which  he  knows  extend 
for  scores  of  miles  through  Limehouse, 
ai  d  Poplar,  and  Blackwall,  and  out 
through  Stepney,  and  Old  Ford,  to  Hack- 
ney, and  across  the  Lea  to  West  Ham 
and  East  Ham,  and  so  to  open  country, 
where  are  fields  and  woods  and  villages 
and  all  the  beauty  of  the  open  English 
landscape.  If  he  were  to  walk  '.hirty  miles 
a  day,  he  would  employ  the  greater  part 
of  three  weeks  in  merely  achieving  the 
feat  of  walking  through  the  streets  of 
East  London,  and,  apart  from  the  dead- 
ening monotony,  the  strongest  impression 
which  he  would  l)e  quite  sure  to  acquire 
would  be  that  of  an  unparalleled  industrial 
city,  with  comparatively  clean  streets  and 
very  compact  dwellings  that  in  their  ex- 
teriors, at  least,  give  little  intimation  either 
of  destitution  or  of  the  over-crowding  of 
their  inmates.  I  have  not  walked  through 
every  street  of  East  London,  but  I  have 
walked  through  many  of  them,  and  the 
impression  thus  acquired,  against  all  pre- 
conceptions, was  strengthened  here  and 
there  by  the  sight  of  large  numbers    of 


houses  each  with  its  tiny  front  "  garden  " 
and  its  carefully  guarded  flowers  and  bit 
of  turf.  There  is  much  to  be  said,  and 
much  that  seems  to  me  interesting,  about 
the  housing  of  wage-earners  in  English 
cities,  and  chiefly  in  London,  but  let  no 
one  conceive  of  the  East  End  as  a  city 
of  slums,  but  rather  as  the  workshop  and 
dwelling-place  of  myriads  of  wage-work- 
ers, monotonous,  certainly,  and  covering 
vast  territory,  but  extremely  orderly  and 
certainly  well-kept  externally,  and  suggest- 
ing much  comfort  and  the  not  unwhole- 
some living  of  multitudes,  some  of  the 
human  interest  of  whose  lives  has  lately 
been  most  sympathetically  portrayed  in 
Sir  Walter  Besant's  "  East  London." 

When  a  sense  of  the  extent  of  the  city 
has  seized  the  observer,  when  the  fact  of 
hundreds  of  miles  of  grim,  gaunt  streets 
of  dingy  houses  and  countless  factories 
has  stamped  itself  upon  his  imagination 
after  days  of  walking  among  them,  the 
mind  is  next  impressed,  apart  from  a 
supreme  interest  in  the  people  themselves, 
by  the  evidences  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  occupation.  With  Mr.  Charles  Booth's 
invaluable  aid  and  with  that  of  Sir  AValter 
Besant  one  is  able  to  focus  in  time  the 
evidences  about  one  and  make  them  con- 
tribute to  some  clearness  of  idea.  For 
example.  Sir  Walter  tells  us  of  a  search 
through  early  records,  which  disclosed 
the  fact  that  the  various  crafts  carried  on 
in  London  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  numbered  in  all  only 
between  two  and  three  hundred,  "  so  sim- 
ple was  the  life  of  the  time."  This  num- 
ber had  doubled,  he  found,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
modern  specialization  of  industry  and  the 
minute  subdivision  of  labor,  it  has 
reached  a  remarkable  increase  within  re- 
cent years.  As  an  instance,  he  points  out 
that  garments  are  made  by  the  score  in 
half  the  time  formerly  required  for  one, 
because  now,  instead  of  through  a  single 
pair  of  hands,  they  pass  rapidly  through 
those  of  the  "  baster,  presser,  machinist, 
button-holer,  feller,  fixer,  general  hand," 
all  of  whom  are  working  at  the  same  time. 
But  this  is  part  of  a  later  impression,  and 
the  result  of  a  much  closer  study  than  the 
first  casual  survey  of  the  city.  It  is  the 
localization  of  trade  that  strikes  one  at 
first  sight,  a  survival  of  an  earlier  habit  of 
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the  older  town,  when,  for  example,  the 
Goldsmiths  lived  in  Lombard  Street  and, 
by  virtue  of  their  well-built,  well-guarded 
houses,  became  the  custodians  of  the 
treasure  of  their  neighbors,  which  they 
learned  to  turn  over  profitably  in  a  way 
of  business  and,  accj^uiring  skill  as  employ- 
ers of  idle  capital,  became  the  forerunners 
of  the  modern  London  bankers. 

The  ancient  custom  of  the  localization 
of  trade  has  a  wide  application  in  this 
city  so  modern  that  it  is  the  growth  of 
barely  a  century.  I  had  not  been  long  in 
Whitechapel  before  I  began  to  notice  the 
infallible  signs  of  the  presence  there  of 
the  chief  of  the  sweated  industries — the 
manufacture  of  ready-made  garments. 
Jews — mostly  Polish  Jews — prevail  in  the 
quarter  ;  and  when  I  went  through  much 
of  it,  under  the  guidance  of  an  obliging 
Toynbee  Hall  worker,  I  soon  began  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  density  of  its  Hebrew 
population,  and  of  the  extent  of  its  local 
industry.  Scarcely  a  stone's  throw  from 
Toynbee  Hall  we  were  in  the  heart  of  a 
quarter  dense  with  Jews,  to  the  practical 
exclusion  of  all  other  nationalities.  I  was 
led  through  Shepherd  Street  and  Shepherd 
Place,  and  through  all  the  ways  connect- 
ing them — White's  Row,  and  Butler,  and 
Freeman,  and  Palmer  and  Lilley  Streets, 
until  it  was  clear  to  even  the  chance-ob- 
server that  the  entire  block  from  Went- 
worth  Street  to  Dorset,  and  from  Com- 
mercial Street  to  the  old  Petticoat  Lane 
(now  Middlesex  Street),  is  so  wholly  given 
up  to  Jews  that  probably  not  ten  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  population  are  of  Gentile 
blood.  And  with  a  preponderance  of 
Hebrews  only  less  great,  this  Jewish  quar- 
ter extends  acro.ss  Shoreditch  to  Aldgate, 
and  on  even  to  Great  Prescott  Street, 
giving  to  Whitechapel  High  Street 
the  character  of  a  principal  thorough- 
fare of  a  Jewish  city,  an  illusion  which  is 
well  born  out  by  the  nearly  invariable 
Jewish  names  over  the  shop-doors.  Here 
is  localized  the  manufacture  of  certain 
ready-made  garments,  a  fact  to  which,  to- 
gether with  the  race-problem  connected 
with  it,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert. 
Now  we  have  to  do  with  the  phenom- 
enon of  localization,  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  we  can  easily 
trace  it  farther  to  the  spread  of  the  furni- 
ture and  wood-work  trades  through  Shore- 


ditch  and  Bethnal  Green,  and  the  obvi- 
ous swarming  of  the  dock-workers  at  the 
river-side,  while  the  boot-makers  are  scat- 
tered through  Mile  End,  and  Old  Town 
and  Old  Ford,  and  there  is  a  centring  of 
the  silk-weavers  about  Spitalfields.  These 
were  veritable  fields  when,  after  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  a  colony 
of  French  Huguenots  settled  there,  and 
introduced  the  industry  of  silk-weaving 
and  gave  to  the  quarter  an  industrial  char- 
acter which  it  has  kept  ever  since.  Next 
there  is  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  of  inauspicious 
name,  and  of  the  centralization,  not  of  a 
single  trade,  but  of  factories  and  factory- 
work  of  wide  variety.  A  peninsula  it  is, 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  mile 
in  width,  formed  by  a  bend  in  the  Thames 
as  it  turns  southward  at  Limehouse  and, 
skirting  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  flows 
north  to  Blackwall,  where  it  receives  the 
river  Lea.  Once  this  low,  marshy  penin- 
sula lay  exposed  to  the  overflow  of  the 
river  at  high  tide,  but  it  was  reclaimed  by 
a  river-wall,  and  its  entire  area  is  now 
built  over  with  factories  and  working- 
men's  houses.  Within  the  docks  is  an 
almost  unbroken  line  of  factories,  giving 
employment  to  a  population  somewhat 
densely  packed  from  river-bank  to  river- 
bank.  Further  evidences  of  like  locali- 
zation are  to  be  found  in  Hoxton,  where 
fur  and  feather-dressing  are  carried  on  ex- 
tensively, and  in  Clerkenwell,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  watch-making  industry.  \\'hile 
these  salient  examples  suggest  the  variety 
of  occupation  in  East  London,  it  is  only 
by  an  examination  of  trustworthy  statis- 
tics relating,  not  merely  to  the  main 
branches  of  manufacture  and  trade,  and 
to  the  regular  vocation  of  shop-keepers 
and  railway-servants,  and  the  police,  and 
sailors,  and  officials  and  the  like,  but  to 
the  work  of  "  sundry  artisans,"  and  of 
"home  industries,"  and  "small  trades," 
with  their  almost  countless  subdivisions 
and  specializations,  that  one  forms  some 
adequate  conception  of  the  volume  and 
complexity  of  the  industries  carried  on 
within  this  city  of  workers. 

But  it  is  in  the  people  themselves  that 
one's  main  interest  will  inevitably  cen- 
tre. Certainly  I  found  it  so  from  the 
beginning  of  a  cursory  study  of  East 
London.  My  first  impressions  were  gath- 
ered from  walks  which  took  me  systemat- 
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ically  through  section  after  section  of  the 
city  and  admitted  of  some  superficial  idea 
of  its  character  as  a  whole,  and  provided 
many  an  opportunity  of  conversation  with 
shop-keepers  and  with  factory  hands  on 
their  way  home  from  work  and  with  the 
"  casuals,"  whom  I  invariably  found  ex- 
changing the  comfort  of  a  mutual  support 
with  the  door-post  of  some  public-house. 
It  is  necessary  to  state  the  fact  of  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000,000,  but  it  is  as  impossible  to 
grasp  it  as  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  distance  from  the  earth  to  the  sun. 
And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  grow  familiar 
with  the  salient  Kast  London  types.  The 
city  is  really  cosmopolitan  in  character,  for 
all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  have 
long  been  contributing  to  its  population 
in  a  stream  of  immigration,  which  adds 
quite  10,000  to  its  numbers  every  year, 
'i'his  to  an  American  is  scarcely  an  im- 
pressive number,  as  applying  to  immigra- 
tion, but  the  fact  is,  nevertheless,  notable 
when  we  consider  a  yearly  assimilation  of 
10,000  foreigners  by  a  growing  city  of 
nearly  2,000,000,  and  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  assimilation  except  as  affecting 
the  incoming  Jews.  Sir  Walter  Besant  de- 
clares that  the  power  of  England  to  absorb 
an  alien  population  is  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  United  States,  by  which,  of 
course,  he  means  proportionally  greater. 
He  is  certainly  mistaken,  I  think,  but  he  in- 
dicates, with  much  point,  the  fact  that  for 
all  the  inflow  of  foreigners,  continued  now 
through  many  years,  there  are,  apart  from 
the  Jewish  quarter,  practically  no  foreign 
settlements  in  East  London.  And  further- 
more the  children  of  the  aliens  are  soon, 
as  he  insists,  English  through  and  through. 
To  an  American  observer  there  is  no 
fact  more  striking  than  that  of  the  essen- 
tially English  character  of  these  miUions 
of  wage-earners.  And  the  lower  he  looks 
in  the  scale  of  work  and  the  standard  of 
life,  the  more  surprising  does  the  fact  ap- 
pear, until  it  is  almost  inconceivable  as 
it  stares  out  from  among  the  appalling 
conditions  of  the  submerged.  The  Ameri- 
can is  htde  accustomed  to  seeing  the 
native-born  of  his  own  race  among  the 
ranks  of  wage-earners  and  never  practi- 
cally among  the  destitute  poor.  There 
he  invariably  expects  foreign  faces,  and 
there  he  invariably  meets  them.  I  once 
spent  eighteen  months  as  a  wage-earner  in 


America,  living  on  the  wages  of  unskilled 
labor  and  working  at  all  manner  of  jobs, 
as  I  journeyed  slowly  from  Connecticut  to 
California.  In  that  time  I  was  thrown 
with  nearly  every  variety  of  foreigner,  but 
it  was  a  rare  event  when  I  found  myself 
working  beside  another  American,  except 
as  I  got  employment  with  farmers  or  in  a 
gang  of  navvies  on  some  Western  railway 
or  in  a  Rocky  Mountain  mining  camp. 
Once  during  that  time  I  lived  for  a  fort- 
night among  the  unemployed  of  Chicago, 
and  saw,  of  necessity,  much  of  the  destitu- 
tion of  a  typical  American  city,  but  never 
did  1  see  an  American  among  the  desti- 
tute poor.  There  are  slums  in  more  than 
one  American  city,  more  terrible,  it  strikes 
me,  than  any  in  London — certainly  more 
terrible  than  any  in  the  East  End — but 
the  American  finds  in  them  only  foreign 
faces.  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrar}-, 
sees  his  fellow-countryman,  not  only  in 
every  grade  of  labor,  from  the  most 
highly  skilled  artisan  and  mechanic  and 
operative  to  the  unskilled  navvy  and  the 
idle,  thriftless,  anaemic  "casual,"  but  down 
even  among  such  human  wrecks,  from  the 
registered  lodging-houses  in  Dorset  Street, 
as  one  may  see  basking  in  the  sun  on  the 
benches  about  Christ  Church  in  Spital- 
fields. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  broadly  true 
that  the  people  of  East  London,  notwith- 
standing a  cosmopolitan  stream  of  immi- 
gration, are  essentially  English  in  charac- 
ter. It  is  a  city  of  English  working-people. 
We  shall  look  again  at  the  fact  of  its  un- 
assimilated  Jewish  population,  and  I  sus- 
pect that  investigation  would  prove  that 
the  Irish  remain  an  element  apart.  But 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  Sir  Walter  Be- 
sant's  view  that  the  French  and  German 
and  Scandinavian  and  Belgian  and  Dutch 
and  Swiss  and  even  Italian  strains  in  the 
immigration  are  quickly  absorbed  by  a 
hugely  preponderating  English  body,  and 
that  the  children  of  the  aliens  are  certain 
to  become  thoroughly  amalgamated. 

But  let  us  look  a  httle  more  closely  at 
the  people  themselves.  I  have  an  in- 
stinctive shrinking  from  a  recital  of  my 
own  observations  of  East  London,  un- 
supported by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
really  know  the  city,  conscious  as  I  am 
of  how  fatally  easy  it  is  for  a  stranger  to 
gather  wrong   impressions.     Here,  how- 
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ever,  are  some  of  the  impressions  which 
were  confirmed  by  many  days  of  careful 
observing.  It  so  happened  that  my  first 
incursion  into  the  East  End  was  on  a 
clear  Saturday  afternoon  in  June.  I 
went,  as  I  have  intimated,  with  a  supply 
of  crude  preconceptions  which,  among 
other  things,  fostered  the  not  unpleasing 
feehng  that  I  was  engaged  in  an  advent- 
ure. A  general  knowledge  of  the  city 
was  my  first  concern,  so  that  I  might,  in 
later  study,  find  my  way  about  without 
loss  of  time.  A  map  was  all  that  I  needed, 
for  the  streets  were  clearly  marked,  and  it 
was  soon  extremely  easy  to  wander  at  will 
through  the  quarters  that  I  wished  first  to 
see.  Quite  naturally  one  goes  first  to  the 
Ghetto ;  for,  apart  from  the  interest  of  its 
names,  it  lies  full  across  one's  path,  as 
one  enters  East  London  from  the  west. 
But  I  passed  through  the  Ghetto  and  be- 
yond into  regions  where  scarcely  a  trace 
of  Jewish  blood  is  to  be  found,  and  I 
wondered  as  I  went.  Saturday  is  a  half- 
holiday  in  England,  which  means  that 
practically  the  whole  population  is  freed 
from  work  and  devotes  itself  to  recreation 
before  the  rest  of  Sunday.  Not  merely 
in  the  Ghetto,  where  the  Sabbath  reigned, 
but  throughout  the  Gentile  quarters  of 
the  town,  there  was  the  quiet  almost  of  a 
London  Sunday.  Children  were  playing 
in  the  streets,  and  when,  as  in  the  courts 
about  barrack-like  tenements,  they  gath- 
ered in  large  numbers,  their  shrill  cries 
and  the  rush  of  their  feet  across  the  pave- 
ments marred  the  illusion  of  Sunday,  it 
was  restored  by  the  sight  of  what  appeared 
their  Sunday-best.  It  struck  me  that  never 
before  had  I  seen  a  working  population  so 
comfortably  dressed.  The  day  was  warm — 
hot  they  called  it  in  Piccadilly,  but  mildly 
warm  to  an  American's  notion  of  town  heat 
— and  yet  I  noticed  that  the  children  were 
not  only  dressed  in  light  suitable  garments, 
but  that  they  were  all  well  shod.  1  began  to 
search  for  bare  feet  and  I  walked  through 
several  crowded  courts  and  lanes  before 
I  found  them.  And  when  found,  they 
proved  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a  young 
girl  so  well  dressed  besides  that  she  was 
clearly  indulging  a  natural  liking  for  the 
comfort  of  going  unshod  in  the  warmth. 
Why  all  the  other  children  had  not  fol- 
lowed her  example,  I  could  not  under- 
stand, apart  from  the  possibility  of  its  being 


considered  in  the  East  End  not  quite  re- 
spectable to  go  barefooted.  There  are 
barefooted  children  to  be  seen  and  chil- 
dren in  rags,  but  these  are  rare,  and  are, 
so  far  as  I  observed,  mostly  young  boys 
of  ten  and  twelve,  whose  rags  seemed  to 
me  to  denote  not  poverty  so  much  as  a 
boyish  indifference  to  cleanliness  and  whole 
clothes.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
East  London  of  to-day  is  a  city  regener- 
ated, as  compared  with  the  East  End  of 
half  a  century  ago.  Much  of  it,  if  not 
the  greater  part,  has  grown  up  within  that 
half-century,  and  there  has  been  realized 
there  something  of  the  municipal  improve- 
ment which  has  been  general  to  English 
cities  in  that  time.  The  better  lighting 
and  paving  and  cleaning,  and  the  better 
supply  of  fresh  water  and  of  open  breath- 
ing-places, and  the  better  housing,  in  part, 
at  least,  of  a  crowded  working  population, 
are  some  of  the  obvious  circumstances  of 
the  change.  Many  causes,  less  evident 
to  the  first  glance,  have  been  at  work, 
such  as  the  increased  social  activity  of 
the  churches  and  of  individuals,  working 
through  settlements  and  clubs,  and  the 
improved  standard  of  life,  which  has  been 
effected  mainly  through  the  more  effi- 
cient organization  of  labor.  But  the  cause 
which  I  encountered  everywhere,  and 
which  everywhere  seemed  far-reaching  in 
its  touch  upon  the  betterment  of  East 
London  was  the  influence  of  the  Board- 
schools.  The  Board-school  is  the  English 
equivalent  for  the  American  Public-school, 
but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  in  any  of 
our  more  crowded  cities  the  Public-school 
fulfils  quite  the  function  of  the  Board- 
school  in  East  London.  I  did  not  find 
a  single  instance  of  a  serious  lack  of 
school  room  for  the  children,  but  every 
child,  apparently,  passes  early — some  of 
them  as  early  as  three  or  four  years  of 
age — under  the  dominance  of  the  school, 
and  remains  there  generally  until  the  age 
of  fourteen.  Of  the  value  of  the  book- 
learning  of  the  Board-schools  I  know 
nothing,  but  I  noticed  constantly  the 
effects  of  their  education,  in  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  obedience  and  good  man- 
ners, which,  as  Sir  Walter  Besant  says, 
have  so  far  abolished  in  the  last  genera- 
tion the  savagery  of  the  old  East  London 
that  it  remains  a  vanished  world,  "one  to 
be  left  to  the  region  of  poetry  and  fancy, 
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to  the  unwritten,  to  the  suggested,  to  the 
half-whispered ;  for  it  exists  no  longer  ;  it 
has  been  improved."  This  does  not 
mean  that  slums  are  not  to  be  found  in 
East  London,  with  conditions  of  a{)palling 
congestion,  and  all  the  attendant  miseries 
of  extreme  destitution,  but  that,  what- 
ever may  once  have  been  the  character 
of  the  city  and  of  its  people,  the  East  End 
is  no  longer  a  city  of  slums,  and  its  people, 
far  from  being  "submerged,"  are  a  skil- 
ful, industrious,  peaceful,  working  popu- 
lation of  higli  average  intelligence,  and 
ecjual,  it  is  likely,  to  any  reasonable  com- 
petitive struggle. 

I  have  referred  repeatedly  to  an  unas- 
similated  Hebrew  element  in  the  industrial 
English  population,  and  it  is  important  to 
dwell  for  a  time  upon  this  question.  In 
point  of  numl)ers  it  is  no  insignificant  mat- 
ter, for  the  Jews  of  East  London  have 
passed  the  one-hundred-thousand  point. 
It  is  a  new  question  in  its  present  form, 
for  the  foreign  Jew  did  not  begin  to  pour 
into  the  city  in  any  approach  to  the  pres- 
ent volume  of  immigration  until  twenty 
years  ago,  when  an  outbreak  of  Anti- 
Semitism  drove  the  Jews  in  hordes  from 
Russia  and  Poland  to  England  and  Amer- 
ica. The  reception  given  to  them  in  Eng- 
land seems  to  have  been,  from  the  first, 
a  not  unkindly  one,  for  they  were  taken 
in — always  poor  and  often  destitute  as 
they  were — and  provided  for  by  the  Jew- 
ish Board  of  Guardians,  whose  disposition 
of  them  in  point  of  work  has  not  been 
without  interesting  consequences  upon  the 
industries  of  East  London. 

Throughout  the  years  of  this  invasion 
the  (Ihetto  has  remained  the  (ihetto,  sim- 
ply becoming  intensified  as  a  Jewish  quar- 
ter and  irresistibly  e.xtending  its  borders 
into  regions  once  wholly  Gentile.  But 
the  old  Ghetto  by  the  city  walls  is  the 
Ghetto  of  to-day,  and  from  that  as  a  cen- 
tre, one  may  trace  the  expansion  of  the 
Jews,  north  into  Bethnal  (ireen,  and  east 
along  the  line  of  Mile  End  Road  to  Tre- 
degar Square  and  Merchant  Street,  and 
south  into  the  region  of  St.  Georges-in-the- 
East.  The  completes!  conquest  of  the 
race-expansion  has  been  that  of  a  region 
in  Spitalfields,  south  of  Christ  Church  and 
extending  to  Whitechapel  High  Street. 
Much  of  the  transformation  of  the  quarter 
is  due  to  this  change  in  its  inhabitants. 


There  are  courts  and  lanes  there,  through 
which  one  would  once  have  hesitated  to 
pass  by  daylight,  but  where  now  one  is 
perfectly  safe  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 
The  houses  and  tenements  are  occupied 
almost  exclusively  by  Jews,  and,  judging 
from  the  orderly  character  of  the  (juarter 
and  the  high  standard  of  comfort  as  shown 
in  the  dress  and  the  generally  well-nour- 
ished appearance  of  the  people,  it  would 
be  easy  to  imagine  it  a  model  section  of 
wage-earners.  That,  however,  would  be 
a  superficial  judgment.  A  closer  inspec- 
tion would  reveal  a  condition  of  very  se- 
rious overcrowding.  Indeed,  it  is  by 
systematic  overcrowding  that  the  Jews 
have  driven  out  the  Gentiles  and  taken 
possession  of  their  homes.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  offer  a  higher  rental  than  the 
existing  one,  and  then,  when  in  possession, 
to  reimburse  themselves  by  taking  in  lodg- 
ers. The  system  is  further  entrenched  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  dwellings  so 
occupied  are  very  apt  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  shrewder  and  wealthier  Jews, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  the  large  income,  do 
all  in  their  power  to  foster  the  practice  of 
overcrowding  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  newly  arrived  Jew  should  herd 
with  coreligionists  and  so  increase  the  con- 
gestion of  the  Ghetto.  He  has  a  foreign 
tongue  to  learn  before  he  can  be  inde- 
pendent of  his  own  people,  and,  besides, 
he  lands  a  thoroughly  orthodox  Jew,  to 
whom  the  nearness  of  the  synagogues  and 
"  kosher  "  meat  are  necessities.  Nothing 
shocks  him  so  much  as  the  defection  from 
the  faith  of  his  Anglicized  fellow-Jew. 
Yearly  these  aliens  swarm  in  a  quarter 
already  strongly  Hebrew  and  create  a 
pressure  which  results  in  the  constant 
widening  of  their  distinctive  territory. 

The  question  which  interests  us  has  to 
do  with  the  effects  of  this  invasion  upon 
the  English  workers.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  matter  closely  agree  that  there 
is  no  evidence  among  English  workmen 
of  an  Anti-Semitism  in  the  continental 
sense.  And  yet  this  does  not  imply  that 
there  is  no  prejudice  in  East  London 
against  the  alien  Jew.  There  is  strong 
prejudice,  breaking  out  at  times  in  posi- 
tive hostility  and  heartily  shared  often  by 
the  Enghsh  Jews  themselves.  But  the 
hostility  has  a  tendency  to  disappear  as  a 
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result  of  the  actual  experience  of  industry. 
It  is  by  no  means  remarkable  in  its  begin- 
ning. The  alien  Jew  comes  to  London  a 
pauper,  or  little  better,  and  with  no  con- 
scientious scruples  as  to  hours  of  labor 
or  a  rate  of  wage  or  a  standard  of  life. 
He  is  notoriously  willing  to  work  any 
number  of  hours  for  any  wage  and  under 
any  condition  above  actual  starvation. 
What  more  natural  than  that  there  should 
l)e  the  usual  alarm  about  pauper-labor 
and  the  driving  of  the  home  workman  to 
the  wall  ?  Fortunately,  however,  this  is 
not  a  question  left  to  prejudice  and  to 
anti-alien  cries.  The  whole  field  has  been 
thoroughly  investigated  more  than  once, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  threatened 
harm  to  native  industry  has  not  been 
realized.  There  has  been  a  certain  spe- 
cializing of  Jewish  work,  rather  than  a 
general  intrusion  into  the  employments  of 
English  wage-earners.  For  example,  it  is 
shown  that  a  third  of  all  the  male  Russian 
and  Polish  population  of  East  London 
above  the  age  of  ten  are  employed  in  the 
tailoring  trade,  and  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry the  Jewish  labor  is  concentrated 
upon  coat-making  and  mantle-making.  In 
Shoreditch  and  Bethnal  Green  there  are 
large  numbers  of  Jews  engaged  in  the 
cabinet-making  trade,  but  here,  too,  is  a 
specialization  in  the  direction  of  the  infe- 
rior work,  which  is  done  in  the  small  work- 
shops. Moreover,  there  are  Jewish  fur- 
riers, and  cigar  and  cigarette  makers,  and 
tin-workers,  and  numbers  of  street-hawk- 
ers, but  nowhere  is  it  possible  to  find  a 
serious  and  menacing  struggle  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  workers. 

It  is  true  that  the  system  to  which  the 
Jew  most  readily  lends  himself  is  the  sweat- 
ing system — the  system  of  home-work 
under  a  small  master  and  without  any  effec- 
tive organization.  I  have  seen  enough 
of  the  sweating  system  and  of  its  effects 
both  in  America  and  in  England  not  to 
wish  to  minimize  its  evils,  and  yet  I  know 
that  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate  them,  and 
especially  possible  to  exaggerate  the  sig- 
nificance of  certain  facts  of  low  wages.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  new-comer  in  the 
sweat-shop,  known  as  the  "  greener,"  is 
sometimes  found  working  through  exces- 
sive hours  for  starvation  wages.  And  yet 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  same 
"  greener  "  is  really  in  the  position  of  an 


apprentice,  and  that  when  he  has  acquired 
skill  at  his  trade  he  will  be  able  to  com- 
mand much  higher  pay,  and  is  not  un- 
likely himself  to  become  an  employer, 
sweating  his  "  greeners  "  in  turn. 

The  East-Ender  does  not  like  the  Jew, 
except  the  Enghsh  Jew,  whom,  oddly 
enough,  he  is  apt  to  like  extremely  well. 
But  his  dislike  for  the  ahen  Hebrew  can- 
not be  said  to  rest  on  grounds  of  indus- 
trial rivalry.  He  dislikes  him  as  a  Jew, 
with  his  keen,  not  always  scrupulous, 
scent  for  gain,  and  his  w-illingness  to 
lower  indefinitely  his  standard  of  life.  But, 
most  of  all,  he  dislikes  him  for  his  calm, 
irresistible  encroachment  into  quarters 
which  he  as  a  British  workman  holds  as 
his  own.  It  is  along  this  frontier-line 
where  Jews  and  Gentiles  meet,  and  where 
the  Jew  is  constantly  encroaching  upon 
the  Gentile's  domain,  that  there  is  in  East 
London  any  approach  to  Judenhetze. 
There  is  not  discoverable  here  any  trace 
of  the  serious  race  and  industrial  problem 
that  like  conditions  produce  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  The  English  workman  dislikes 
the  alien  Jew,  and  is  suspicious  of  his  ways 
of  business  and  his  manner  of  life,  and 
his  dishke  mounts  to  hatred  when  the  Jew 
crowds  him  from  his  home.  But  his 
hatred  disappears  in  the  presence  of  the 
English  Jew,  who  is  quite  willing  to  make 
common  cause  with  him  against  the  new- 
comer. 

I  found  a  decided  difference  of  opin- 
ion among  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  question  of  the  ultimate  absorption  of 
the  Jew  by  the  English  population,  a  dif- 
ference which  I  found  nowhere  more  clear- 
ly stated  than  in  the  interesting  essays  on 
"  The  Jew  in  London,"  by  Mr.  C.  Russell 
and  Mr.  H.  S.  Lewis,  which  I  have  al- 
ready used  freely  as  authorities.  That  the 
Jew  will  become  completely  Anglicized 
and  lose  his  distinctive  nationality  appears 
a  matter  of  little  doubt  to  some  students 
of  the  problem,  while  others  believe  that 
the  Anglicizing  process  will  stop  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  short  of  a  complete 
loss  of  the  distinctive  race  characters — 
that  there  will  be  no  amalgamation  with 
the  English  ;  but  that,  while  the  alien  Jew 
in  England  will  become  an  Englishman, 
he  will  be  an  English  Jew.  The  matter 
of  interest  from  the  present  point  of  view, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  there  seems  to 
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be  involved  no  serious  industrial  problem. 
England,  and  eminently  East  Eondon,  has 
proved  a  haven  for  scores  of  thousands 
of  persecuted  Jews  who  have  thriven  there 
as  probably  they  never  could  have  done 
under  any  conditions  in  their  native  land. 
And  yet  tliis  prosperity — attended  by  some 
evils  of  ''  sweating  "  and  overcrowding,  it 
must  be  admitted — has  yet  not  been  pur- 
chased at  the  price  of  any  loss  of  indus- 
trial welfare  among  English  workers.  The 
Jews  come  in  in  poverty  and,  by  incredi- 
ble industry,  make  their  way  to  comfort 
and  sometimes  to  something  more,  and 
while  they  crowd  the  English  workers 
from  their  homes  and  so  add  to  the  com- 
plexity of  the  "  housing  "  problem,  they  do 
not  crowd  them  from  their  trades  nor  do 
they  show  any  serious  tendency  to  increase 
the  hours  of  labor  or  lower  the  standard  of 
life  among  English  working  people. 

Beyond  a  doubt  Great  Britain  is  to-day 
ex:eedingly  prosperous.     1  venture  to  say 


that  not  since  the  fifteenth  century  has 
the  prosperity  of  England  been  more  gen- 
erally shared  among  her  working  classes. 
The  grounds  of  her  prosperity  and  the 
causes  that  menace  it  and  its  likely  dura- 
tion are  all  matters  of  most  interesting 
speculation,  and  perhaps  of  something 
more  than  speculation.  But  the  fact  of 
present  prosperity  remains,  and,  as  the  sur- 
est warrant  of  it,  there  is  the  further  fact  of 
the  present  absence  of  the  usual  "  prob- 
lem of  the  unemployed."  The  unem- 
ployed— except  the  unemployable — have 
disappeared,  absorbed  by  the  increased 
demand  for  Ial)or  in  both  town  and  coun- 
try industries  ;  while  for  the  great  body 
of  wage-earners,  one  has  but  to  see  chem  as 
they  live  and  work  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  East  London  in  order  to  realize 
how  hardy  and  well-nourished  and  well- 
clothed  and  well- schooled  a  race  they  are 
and  how  diversely  skilled — forming,  as  I 
think,  an  industrial  army  of  rare  efficiency- 
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T  was  a  large  room  that  was 
saved  from  the  appearance 
of  the  private  museum  of 
tlie  art  collector  by  the  in- 
effaceable traces  of  a 
woman's  presence.  Be- 
tween the  old-fashioned  windows,  that 
reached  from  floor  to  ceiling,  opening 
upon  a  narrow  balcony,  with  an  over- 
developed balustrade,  there  stood  a  tall, 
richly  ornamented  cabinet.  Behind  the 
glass  were  many  beautifully  wrought 
enamels  and  rare  carved  ivories  —  little 
things  that  could  be  hidden  in  the  hand. 
On  the  lower  shelf,  resting  on  a  strip  of 
purple  velvet,  were  some  bits  of  antique 
silver  and  a  few  miniatures  in  gold  and 
jewelled  frames. 

In  the  main,  however,  the  decorations 
of  the  room  were  oriental.  A  huge  brass 
Buddha  lorded  it  placidly  from  a  deli- 
cately inlaid  shrine ;  a  great  horned  dragon 
on  the  mantel  gracefully  juggled  with  a 


big  crystal  ball.  Everywhere  there  were 
bronzes,  porcelains,  plaques,  and  jade  carv- 
ings. The  door  on  the  right  was  framed 
by  a  massive  bit  of  Chinese  lacquer  work, 
relieved  by  mother-of-pearl.  A  tall,  much 
gilded  clock,  of  the  time  of  the  great  Louis, 
stood  in  one  corner ;  a  shining  grand  piano 
and  a  well-filled  music-stand  occupied 
another.  On  the  centre-table,  where  a 
heavily  shrouded  lamp  burned  low,  there 
was  a  pile  of  manuscript,  a  capacious  ink- 
stand, and  an  array  of  pens.  Against  the 
back  of  a  chair  hung  a  brocade  workbag. 
This  and  a  bunch  of  roses  branching 
from  a  silver  vase  dominated  the  room 
more  than  did  the  world-wise  Buddha 
from  his  shrine.  A  half-length  portrait 
of  a  delicate-faced  woman,  with  light  wav- 
ing hair  and  very  dark  blue  eyes  smiled 
from  the  wall  over  the  piano. 

The  door  on  the  right  opened,  and 
an  old  man  entered  silently.  He  paused 
a  moment,  glanced  at  the  great  Erench 
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clock,  whose  hands  pointed  to  the  hour 
of  eleven,  and  then,  walking  to  the  win- 
dows, drew  aside  the  heavy  curtains. 
Opening  one  of  the  panels,  he  stood  a 
moment  looking  out  into  the  night.  It 
was  fresh  and  spring-like.  Across  the 
park  wafted  a  httle  breeze  that  was  balmy 
with  a  suggestion  of  newly  growing  things. 
All  at  once  from  the  next  room,  on 
the  left,  there  came  the  sound  of  a  manly 
baritone,  singing  a  bit  of  an  old-fashioned 
melody  : 

There  breathed  a  whisper  in  the  air, 
Ah  !    love,  it  reached  my  heart. 

The  old  man  turned  from  the  window, 
his  face  brightened  with  a  quick  gleam  of 
excited  pleasure.  He  crossed  to  the  door 
and  listened. 

"  It's  like  his  own  old  self,"  he  whis- 
pered "  his  own  old  self  !  " 

From  inside  he  could  hear  the  sound 
of  firm  footsteps  pacing  to  and  fro. 

Afraid  that  he  might  be  discovered,  the 
old  man  tiptoed  away.  Accidentally,  as 
he  passed  a  little  ebony  stand,  he  touched 
it  with  his  coat.  The  slight  jar  upset  the 
equilibrium  of  a  carved  teakwood  monkey. 
It  tottered  and,  before  he  could  catch  it, 
rolled  noiselessly  to  the  floor,  where  with 
ape-like  perversity  it  hid  in  the  fringes  of 
a  heavy  rug.  The  old  man  bent  and 
searched  fruitlessly.  With  an  expression 
of  vexation  he  rose  slowly  from  his  knees 
and,  pressing  a  button  in  the  wall,  the 
room  was  flooded  by  a  dazzling  glare. 
Finding  the  mischievous  knick-knack  at 
last,  he  placed  it  on  the  table  with  a  sigh 
of  relief. 

"  Praise  the  saints  !  it's  not  broke,"  he 
muttered.  "  Sure,  the  devil's  in  the 
thing  !  " 

As  he  was  about  to  turn  off  the  lights, 
the  door  by  which  he  had  entered  was 
opened,  and  a  young  man  in  evening  dress 
stood  there  looking  in. 

"  Has  Miss  Mary  returned,  Thomas  ?  " 
he  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"No,  sir;  not  yet.  Mr.  Ellwood  per- 
suaded her  to  go  out  this  evening,  though 
she  wished  to  stay  at  home.  It's  a  good 
thing  to  get  a  rest  from  all  this  scribbling, 
sir.  She'll  be  ruining  her  own  pretty  eyes, 
I'm  thinking — dear  me  !  day  after  day  of 
it  !" 

"  Mr.  Ellwood  is  writing  a  history  of  his 


collection,"  explained  the  young  man, 
crossing  over  to  the  table. 

"It's  Miss  Mary  that's  doing  the  writ- 
ing, I  take  it,  sir." 

"True  enough,  but  Mr.  Ellwood  dictates. 
Is  he  in  his  room  ?  No,  don't  disturb  him. 
Was  he  in  good  spirits  this  evening  ?" 

The  old  servant  stepped  closer  and  spoke 
in  a  half  whisper  : 

"He  was  singing  a  short  time  ago,  just 
as  he  used  to  !  Oh,  do  you  think  it  would 
ever  be  possible  that  he  might — ?  Is  there 
a  chance,  sir? — eh  ?" 

The  young  man  turned  and  spoke  slowly. 

"  Strange  things  sometimes  happen, 
Thomas,"  he  replied.  "  Maybe  all  will 
come  right,  but  I  will  wait  up  for  Miss 
Ellwood  and  see  to  closing  the  house. 
You  can  go — but  stay  a  moment  !  Don't 
forget  what  I  told  you  about  keeping  the 
rooms  on  this  floor  dark.  How  long  have 
the  lights  been  up  ?  " 

"  But  a  few  minutes,  sir.  Mr.  Ellwood 
was  not  here.     Shall  I  put  them  out  ?  " 

There  was  a  nodded  answer  and  the 
room  was  transformed  once  more  to  the 
half  gloom  of  the  shaded  lamp. 

The  sound  of  wheels  and  horses'  hoofs 
rang  from  the  pavement  below  and  the 
swirl  of  a  quick  stopping  followed. 

"The  carriage,  Dr.  Crosswell,"  whis- 
pered the  old  man,  eagerly.  "I  will  let 
Miss  Mary  in.     Ciood-night,  sir." 

He  hurried  off.  The  young  man,  who 
might  have  been  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
bent  over  the  table.  The  lamp-light  showed 
a  strong,  eager  face,  with  hair  slightly 
grayed  at  the  temples.  A  firm,  generous 
chin  was  prominent  beneath  the  finely 
moulded,  smooth-shaven  lips. 

"  How  patiently  .she  has  worked  ! — how 
patiently  !  "  he  murmured.  "  It  is  her 
wonderful  devotion.  God  make  it  suc- 
cessful ! "  He  paused  and,  drawing  him- 
self up,  spoke  the  next  words  aloud  :  "My 
diagnosis  was  correct,"  he  said,  "  Du  Bois 
was  wrong  ! " 

As  he  stood  there,  his  brows  knitted,  the 
door  opened  softly  and  a  young  girl,  her 
slight  figure  outlined  in  the  brilliant  frame- 
work, paused  on  the  threshold.  Her  opera 
cloak  hung  gracefully  about  her  ;  her  head 
was  inclined  slightly  forward,  and  her  left 
hand  toyed  with  a  string  of  pearls  about 
her  throat. 

"So  deep  in  thought.  Dr.   Crosswell," 
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she  said,  coming  forward  with  her  other 
hand  extended,  "  and  perplexed,  I  see  ! 
Probably  you  liave  been  reading  these  last 
few  pages."  Hy  this  time  she  had  reached 
the  table  and  had  picked  up  a  page  of  the 
closely  written  manuscript.  "  I  was  so 
sleepy  when  I  wrote  that  I  could  hardly 
keep  from  nodding — such  scrawls  !  "  She 
looked  at  him  sideways  with  a  httle  quiz- 
zical smile.  "  Oh,  it  will  be  a  great  work  ! " 
she  said,  beginning  to  take  off  her  gloves. 

"  It  is  that  now,"  returned  the  young 
man  ;  "  it  will  be  the  greatest  work  in  all 
the  world  ! " 

The  girl  half  sighed,  half  laughed. 

"  Yes  ?  But  I  see  years  ahead,"  she 
replied.  "  It  must  never  be  finished.  I 
am  going  to  the  library  to-morrow  to  look 
up  Chang  Fu  and  the  Fourth  Dynasty." 

"  Why  don't  you  send  someone  else  to 
do  this  copying  ?  It  must  be  very  weari- 
some." 

As  he  spoke  he  stepped  behind  her  and 
lifted  the  cloak  as  it  slipped  from  her 
shoulders.  He  held  it  across  his  arm  for 
a  minute,  as  if  loth  to  put  it  down. 

"  Ah  !  but  he  would  know,"  the  girl 
frankly  answered,  looking  at  him.  "  He 
says  he  will  trust  no  one  but  myself,  and 
it  is  a  pleasure — it  really  is  !"  She  changed 
her  tone  as  she  bent  forward  and  turned 
up  the  lamp-wick.  "  But  how  glad  I  am 
to  find  you  here  just  now  !  You  must 
have  known  that  I  wished  to  see  you. 
Thomas  told  me  you  were  waiting." 

"  Did  you  enjoy  the  opera  to-night  ?  " 
asked  the  Doctor,  laying  the  cloak  ten- 
derly and  reluctantly  aside. 

"  Indeed  I  did  !  "  returned  Miss  Ell- 
wood,  seating  herself  in  the  easy-chair 
and  placing  her  finger-tijjs  together  at  her 
chin  ;  "  I  forgot  everything  but  the  music. 
It  did  me  good  !" 

"  Please  tell  me  about  it." 

He  drew  another  chair  to  the  table-side 
and  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  and 
looked  at  her. 

It  was  a  minute  before  the  girl  replied. 
The  French  clock  chimed  the  quarter 
musically. 

"  There  are  other  things  to  talk  of,"  she 
said  at  last,  quietly,  "  things  that  are  so 
near  to  me,  and  dear.  My  father  is 
much  better  ;  but  he  is  so  despondent  at 
times — he  seems  to  think  that  there  is  lit- 
tle hope.    Women  have  strange  intuitions 


— you  have  something  to  tell  me.  You 
were  not  over-sanguine  yesterday  ;  but  is 
there  better  news  to-night  ?  "  She  gave 
a  (juick  glance  over  her  shoulder  at  the 
closed  door  on  the  left,  and  then  leaned 
toward  him.  "  Are  there  better  prom- 
ises ?  "     She  hesitated.     "Tell  me." 

"  Yes  ;  there  are — great  promises,  that 
must  not  yet  be  told.  It  might  excite 
him.  He  might  be  tempted  to  use  these 
wavering  nerves.  For  five  days  more  he 
must  be  kept  in  darkness — no  light  must 
reach  him  !  "  There  was  another  pause  ; 
then,  in  a  deeper  tone,  the  young  man 
went  on  :  "I  wish — I  wish — I  dared  to 
think  so  hopefully  of  other  great  hopes  of 
my  life  as  I  now  do  of  this  !  " 

"  Of  other  great  hopes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  are  so  fringed  with  doubts, 
so  hemmed  by  uncertainty.  Yet  without 
them  my  whole  life  would  be  as  dim  and 
black  as  his  would  be  without  you.  Would 
he  have  lived  if  you  had  not  been  his 
eyes  and  life  in  those  weeks  when  melan- 
cholia had  seized  and  gripped  him  ?  No  ! 
It  is  a  transfusion  of  your  own  blood 
through  these  written  lines  to  your  father's 
sluggish  pulse.  From  the  hour  he  began 
upon  this  he  felt  a  desire  to  live — without 
that  the  skill  of  the  world  avails  nothing. 
It  is  not  my  science  that  has  saved  him  ; 
it  is  your  devotion — could  you  ever  leave 
him  ?     Oh,  why  do  I  ask  ?  " 

' '  Leave  him  ? ' '  the  girl  repeated.  "  No ; 
not  when  my  presence  and  my  care  mean 
all  that  !  I  felt  selfish  during  my  little 
fortnight's  holiday.  I  am  bearing  no 
cross  ;  I  am  but  filling  out  the  life  I  have 
fashioned  for  myself.  Believe  me,  there 
is  a  pleasure  in  it.  It  is  a  delight  to  feel 
that  another's  happiness  is  dependent 
upon  one's  faithfulness.  I  have  made  my 
vow,  my  resolution — I  have  been  his  eyes 
— I  could  not  rob  him  of  them — no " 

Miss  Ellwood  had  spoken  in  a  carefully 
even  tone,  as  if  she  were  half  explaining, 
half  defending  herself.  She  had  not  raised 
her  eyes,  but,  looking  up,  she  saw  that 
the  Doctor  had  risen  to  his  feet  and  was 
watching  her  intently.  Lifting  her  head 
she  returned  his  gaze  and  tried  to  smile. 

"  But  if  he  should  be  given  back  his 
own  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  Ah  !  if  he  could  see  again  !  Ah, 
then " 

There  may  have  been  deeper  feeling  in 
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her  voice  than  she  had  meant  to  show. 
The  Doctor  bent  swiftly  forward  and  let 
fall  his  hand  on  hers. 

"Then!"  he  whispered,  "Miss  Ell- 
wood — Mary — no,  don't  draw  it  away. 
Would  you  care  to  know  my  greatest 
hope  ?  Yes,  look  at  me.  Cannot  you 
see  there  all  I  mean  ?  Read  !  Do  you 
not  understand  ? — listen " 

"  I  must  not  !  "  (Miss  Ellwood  gently 
withdrew  her  fingers.)  "  No,  no  !  You 
must  not  speak  !  It  is  hard,  but  it  would 
be  harder  if  you  did.  But  yet,  I  under- 
stand." 

Crosswell  straightened  himself  slowly. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  "  it  seems  as  if  I 
had  spoken  a  hundred  times.  I  have  no 
right — no  right — forgive  me  !  I  tried  not 
to — and  you  knew  !  " 

"  I  am  a  woman — that  is  all." 

Crosswell  bent  over  her  again  ;  she 
forced  herself  to  look  at  him,  but  could 
smile  no  longer.  He  was  in  such  deep 
earnest  that  his  voice  trembled. 

"  I  may  soon  be  going.  In  another 
week  I  shall  not  be  here.  Could  I  go 
without  telling  you  ?  Think,  think  !  When 
I  am  away  from  you,  and  can  no  longer 
hear  you,  see  you  !  " 

"You  are  going  ?  "  (She  had  regained 
her  self-control  again.)  "  Is  it  not  better  ? 
It  is  hard — but  can't  you  see  how  much 
harder  it  will  be  for— for  both — if  you 
should  stay — unless — there  !  Oh,  please, 
say  no  more.     I  ask  it." 

"  For  yourself?  " 

"  For  myself.  It  could  not  change  re- 
sults. I  admire  you,  and  respect  you — 
I — I — you  have  been  to  me — "  she  fal- 
tered, and  then  went  on  quickly,  "  such  a 
help  and  stay  all  these  months.  I  want  to 
feel  that  you  are  there  in  the  old  way — 
even  if  you  are  not  where  I  can  hear  or  see 
you — to  help  me  to  do  what  is  right — to 
carry  out  what  I  have  undertaken  to  the 
end.     Is  not  my  meaning  clear  ?  " 

As  she  finished  speaking  Miss  Ellwood 
rose  and  stood  very  straight,  her  arms 
hanging,  hands  clasped,  before  her.  Cross- 
well  leaned  heavily  on  the  table,  but  his 
eyes  never  left  her  face.  He  breathed 
deeply. 

"  I  see,"  he  said  ;  "  but  yet  to  hope — 
to  think — even  to  tell  you  now.  Is  it 
that  you  wish  to  spare  me  ?     Be  frank." 

"  Yes — there  !  there  !  You  must  not !  " 


He  had  shaken  his  lowered  head  sadly. 
"  Good-night." 

She  extended  her  hand  impulsively. 
"  Good-night — good  friend  !  " 

Crosswell  did  not  reply,  he  took  her 
fingers  gently  in  his  and,  bending,  kissed 
them.  Miss  Ellwood  closed  her  eyes. 
Unconsciously  her  other  hand  stole  for- 
ward and  almost  swept  his  hair.  As  he 
lifted  himself,  he  felt  the  gentle  touch. 
Instantly  he  had  imprisoned  both.  She 
drew  back  firmly. 

"  Please,  please,"  she  cried.  "  Oh,  do 
forget !  " 

He  stepped  away  from  her. 

"  I  never  shall  forget,"  he  murmured. 
"I  was  weak — good-night  !  " 

He  left  the  room  quickly  without  a 
backward  glance.  But,  as  if  he  was  still 
standing  before  her,  she  spoke  out  from 
her  heart. 

"  Forget,"  she  said,  "until  we  know." 

As  she  heard  his  step  descending 
the  stairs,  she  sank  down  by  the  table, 
and,  dropping  her  head  forward  among 
the  papers,  burst  into  noiseless  sobbing. 
The  big  clock  chimed  the  half. 


"  Mary,  are  you  here  ?" 

The  girl  looked  up.  A  tall  man  had 
entered  from  the  left  so  quietly  that 
she  had  not  noticed  she  was  not  alone. 
He  had  taken  a  step  or  two  into  the 
room,  and  was  standing  there  in  an  atti- 
tude of  listening.  He  was  broad-shoul- 
dered and  strong-looking  ;  the  long,  dark 
dressing-gown  he  wore  was  loosely  gath- 
ered at  his  waist  by  a  silken  cord — he  had 
evidently  slipped  it  on  over  his  evening- 
dress.  The  face  that  showed  above  the 
low  collar  and  the  broad,  white  tie  was 
almost  hidden  by  a  black  bandage  that 
crossed  the  temples,  hiding  the  eyes  com- 
pletely ;  the  wide  brow  was  crowned  by 
a  close-cropped  growth  of  crisp,  iron-gray. 
But,  despite  the  almost  masked  appear- 
ance, the  face,  like  the  figure,  was  digni- 
fied and  forceful. 

"  Yes,  father  ;  here  I  am,"  replied  the 
girl  at  last,  drying  her  eyes  swiftly. 

"  Some  time  ago  I  thought  I  heard 
voices — are  you  alone  ?  " 

"  All  alone,  father" 

"What !  over  those  tiresome  old  papers, 
child  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  over  those  same  old  papers.  But 
tliey  are  not  tiresome." 

'•  How  was  the  opera  ?  "  in  the  same 
level  tone,  but  cheerfully. 

"  Oh,  it  was  fine,  father  I  Jean  was  in 
great  voice." 

She  had  risen  now  and  gone  to  him. 
He  took  her  in  his  arms. 

"  Good  !  I'm  so  glad  you  went !  "  He 
kissed  her.      "  Is  it  very  late  ?  "   he  asked. 

"  No;  not  very  late,  father." 

"  Is  Dr.  Crosswell  in  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  he  was  here  a  moment  since. 
I  just  bade  good-night  to  him." 

The  blind  man  felt  for  the  easy-chair, 
and,  with  just  a  touch  on  his  daughter's 
shoulder,  seated  himself. 

"  He  is  a  fine  young  fellow,  Mary  ; 
it's  my  belief  he  has  a  great  future  before 
him.  During  the  fortnight  you  were  away 
he  hardly  left  me.  We  did  some  work. 
He  has  the  mentally  responsive  elbow- 
touch.     And  after  the  operation " 

He  paused  and  slowly  stroked  his  brow 
above  the  black  bandage. 

"  Yes,  father  ;   go  on." 

"  No  son  could  have  been  more  de- 
voted. He  values  my  treasures,  too,  and 
some  day  I  may  pro\-^  I  value  his  faithful 
interest.  Still,  it  was  not  you,  dear.  I 
missed  you  dreadfully  !  " 

She  seated  herself  beside  him  on  the 
arm  of  the  chair. 

"  I  sha'n't  leave  you  again,  father." 

"  No;  never  leave  me,  my  dear  Eyes. 
I'm  very  peevish,  I  know — I  have  not 
the  patience  of  the  born  blind.  I  cannot 
learn  to  read  these  senseless  raised  letters. 
Someone  must  see  for  me  and  think  for 
me.  Do  you  know  it  is  four  years  since  I 
have  seen  your  sweet  face  ?  Four  years 
ago  the  light  began  to  go  !  Have  I 
changed  much  ?  Have  I  grown  much 
older  and  grayer  ?     Am  I  grizzled  ?  " 

The  girl  looked  at  her  father  sadly  ; 
then  she  placed  her  cheek  against  his  and 
patted  his  hair  lovingly. 

"  No ;  you  haven't  changed  dada,"  she 
murmured.  '•  You  are  always  the  same 
to  me." 

For  a  few  moments  neither  spoke  and 
neither  moved.  Then  the  blind  man  gave 
a  little  nervous  laugh. 

"  Do  you  know,  the  Doctor  has  de- 
nied me  all  excitement,"  he  said.  "  I 
think  he  wishes  me  to  be  cheerful,"   he 


sighed  ;  "  but  I  have  little  hope — and 
yet — "  he  clenched  his  fist  and  opened 
it  two  or  three  times  and  said  no  more. 

"  Thomas  tells  me  you  have  not  been 
for  your  drive  for  two  weeks,"  murmured 
the  girl,  soothingly.  "  You  must  not 
mope.     You  hear  me  ?  " 

Her  father  slipped  his  arm  about  her 
waist  and  drew  her  close.  Half  earnest- 
ly, half  excitedly  he  went  on,  as  if  he  had 
not  heard  her : 

"  And  yet — sometimes  of  late  I  almost 
feel  as  I  used  to  when  the  spring  got  into 
my  blood — all  the  sense  of  it,  all  the 
promise  of  it " 

He  broke  off.  quickly,  as  if  trying  to 
calm  himself. 

"  That  must  be  a  pretty  gown,"  he 
said,  turning  his  head  toward  her. 

"  It  is,  I  think." 

"  What  color  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  this  is  pink  and  silver  gray."  She 
described  her  gown,  even  her  slippers,  and 
made  him  bend  and  touch  them. 

"  How  can  you  walk  in  them  ?  "  he 
said.  "  Quite  wonderful !  "  He  dropped 
his  voice.  "  Four  years  ago,"  he  mur- 
mured. Then  to  her,  brightly — "  Let  me 
see,  little  one,  your  birthday  must  be  near 
at  hand  ?  " 

Mary  turned  and  looked  at  the  clock. 

"  It  is  to-morrow,  father." 

"  Twenty-one  !  the  age  your  mother  was 
when  she  died.  Have  you  grown  to  look 
more  like  her  ?  " 

"  They  say  so,  father,  dear." 

He  turned  as  if  to  draw  her  down  to  him 
and  his  hand  touched  her  throat. 

"  Why  !  you  are  wearing  her  pearls  to- 
night," he  said.  "  A  strange  legend  in  our 
family  of  these  pearls — their  possession 
assures  a  happy  marriage." 

"Yes?" 

"  They  were  my  own  mother's  and  my 
wetlding  gift  to  yours.  Never  part  with 
them — she  loved  them  so  1  Is  she  look- 
ing at  us  ?  "  He  turned  to  the  place  where 
the  portrait  gazed  smilingly  on  them  from 
the  wall. 

"  Looking  down  at  us,"  repeated  the  girl. 
"  Her  hair  is  just  like  mine,  and  her  eyes 
are  like "    She  {)aused  and  kissed  him. 

"  Our  eyes,  dear  heart." 

"Yes;  our  eyes."  She  changed  the 
subject  swiftly.  "  But  what  have  you  in 
vour  hand  ? " 
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He  had  thrust  something  into  the  pocket 
of  his  dressing-gown. 

"Oh,  some  notes  that  the  Doctor  wrote 
for  me — and  here  is  the  vase  1  spoke  of ; 
1  knew  I  had  it  somewhere.  There  are 
two  so  much  ahke."  He  produced  a  httle 
bit  of  cream-colored  china  with  dehcate 
blue  tracery. 

"  See,"  he  exclaimed,  "  the  figures  are 
storks — are  they  not  ? — beneath  its  glaze  ! 
The  work  of  the  elder  Chang.  It  feels 
soft  as  wax.     Take  it." 

She  took  it  in  her  hand  and  held  it  be- 
neath the  fringes  of  the  lamp-shade.  The 
light  during  the  last  few  moments  had  been 
slowly  dying  down. 

"  It  is  very  beautiful,"  she  said. 

"  And  here  are  the  notes,"  continued 
her  father.  "  1  have  much  more  to  say 
that  I  have  been  thinking  about  them  all 
evening." 

He  put  a  crumpled  handful  of  papers 
on  the  tal)le.  His  daughter  jumped  from 
his  knee  and  spoke  briskly. 

"  Come,  let's  go  to  work  then,"  she 
cried,  "  while  it  is  clear  in  your  mind.  I 
am  not  in  the  least  tired.  Wait  till  I  leave 
my  things  in  my  room — I'll  be  back  at 
once." 

The  blind  man  pushed  himself  up  from 
the  chair. 

"  No,  not  to-night,"  he  answered,  "  that 
is  asking  too  much.  Off  to  bed  with  you 
— off  you  go  !  " 

She  did  not  answer  him ;  she  had  picked 
up  the  bits  of  paper  and  was  reading  them, 
holding  them  close  to  the  waning  light. 
Her  expression  changed  as  she  did  so,  and 
her  lii)s  trembled  nervously. 

"  Go  !  go  at  once  ! — away  with  you  I " 
continued  her  father,  and  with  an  affecta- 
tion of  authority  he  stamped  his  foot. 

But  his  daughter  stood  looking  at  him, 
holding  the  notes  in  herhancl.  and  her  face 
was  joyous.    Her  eyes  were  sparkling  wet. 

"  Then  you  must  go  first,"  she  laughed, 
"  I  can't  trust  you.  Vou  would  stay  up 
all  night,  obstinate  man  !  It  is  not  often 
I  insist."  She  placed  the  papers  on  the 
table  and  took  him  by  the  arm.  She  half 
pushed,  half  led  him  toward  his  room. 
There  .she  stopped  and  held  him. 

"  Good-night  !  good-night  I"  she  whis- 
pered, with  her  face  close  to  his.  "The 
promise  of  the  spring  !  " 

"  Ah,  yes  1  the  promise  of  the  spring  !  " 


was  the  return.  "  (iood-night,  dear  little 
daughter,  good  night  to  you  !  "  He  closed 
the  door. 

No  sooner  had  he  gone  than  she  rushed 
back  to  the  table. 

"His  handwriting!"  she  exclaimed, 
gathering  the  scattered  papers  and  reading 
hurriedly. 

"  'It  is  as  I  thought;  the  retina  is  not 
destroyed,  nor  are  the  nerves.  The  growth 
and  film  have  been  removed,  and  I  can 
positively  promise — if  every  condition  is 
fulfilled,  and  the  patient  submitted  to  no 
strain — ' "  (The  lamp  flame  had  resolved 
itself  into  a  red  circle  of  charred  embers.) 
"  '  Care  and  complete  rest  will — '  Oh,  this 
lamp  is  going  out  I  "  she  exclaimed,  and 
as  she  spoke  the  embers  died  away. 

The  room  was  in  darkness  now.  But 
past  the  half-drawn  curtains  a  struggling 
spring  moon,  almost  at  the  full,  gazed  in. 

"  ^\'hy  should  I  not  read  them  ?  " 
thought  the  girl.  "  Perhaps  he  meant  me 
to.  Oh,  Herbert !  why  did  you  not  tell  me 
all  at  first — why  did  I  send  you  away? 
— why? — why?  " 

Just  then  the  clock  struck  twelve.  She 
counted  every  stroke,  and  then  she  spoke 
aloud  : 

"Twelve  o'clock — my  birthday!  It 
will  be  the  birthday  of  my  life."  She 
gathered  up  the  scattered  papers.  "He 
surely  meant  me  to,"  she  said,  and  clasped 
them  to  her  breast.  "  '  The  promise  of 
the  spring  ! '  What  am  I  crying  for  ? — 
no,  I'm  not  crying,  I'm  laughing."  By 
this  time  she  had  reached  the  door  and 
there  she  turned. 

"  (iood-night,  Chang  Vu  !  "  she  whis- 
pered, "good-night.  To  Kang  !  good- 
night, all  you  stupid,  hideous,  tiresome 
things — the  happiest  girl  in  all  the  world 
wishes  you  good-night  !  " 

The  big  clock  was  getting  ready  to 
chime  the  quarter  again.  The  moon  had 
climbed  higher  and  the  last  belated 
couple,  straggling  out  from  the  park,  had 
crossed  the  avenue.  Suddenly  there  came 
a  rattle  of  the  window-panels,  and  the 
heavy  curtains  that  partly  shrouded  them 
moved  slightly  ;  but  the  ivy  that  grew  up 
beside  the  hou.se  had  not  stirred,  so  it 
could  not  have  been  the  wind.  A  mov- 
ing shadow  crossed  the  little  patch  of 
moonlight   that   fell   through    the    panes 
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upon  the  floor.  The  curtains  again  moved 
gently  and  an  inrush  of  mild  fresh  air  fol- 
lowed. From  the  narrow  stone  balcony 
there  stepped  into  the  room  the  figure  of 
a  man.  He  was  shghtly  built,  but  he 
must  have  been  strong  ;  for  it  was  by 
dint  of  some  clever  hauling  and  lifting 
that  he  had  reached  the  second  story — in 
fact  he  was  a  little  out  of  breath  as  he 
entered.  He  was  a  very  determined  look- 
ing man  and  quite  well  dressed.  His  derby 
hat  was  jammed  well  down  over  his  ears  ; 
his  short,  dark  overcoat  was  buttoned 
neatly,  and  he  stood  there  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  looking  calmly  from  'eft  to 
right.  Perhaps  he  was  subject  to  colds 
in  the  spring  time,  for  he  had  on  his  feet 
a  pair  of  galoches,  and  when  he  moved — 
as  he  soon  did — he  made  no  noise  at  all. 

He  took  from  his  pocket  a  little  object 
like  a  short,  fat  truncheon.  Holding  it 
in  his  hand  the  end  resolved  itself  into  a 
brilliant  glaring  eye,  that  flashed  about  the 
apartment  searchingly.  It  first  lighted  on 
the  Buddha,  who  appeared  to  blink  with 
a  smile  of  self-effacement ;  then  on  the 
writhing  dragon  ;  then  on  the  tall  clock, 
and  last  of  all  on  the  tall  carved  cabinet. 

The  bits  of  silver  gleamed,  and  the  gold 
and  jewelled  frames  of  the  miniatures 
caught  the  light  and  answered  it.  The 
man  hitched  the  glowing  eye  under  his 
arm  and  drew  forth  a  small  steel,  wedge- 
like instrument.  He  gave  a  quick  jerk  to 
it  and  it  lengthened  with  a  snap.  Stand- 
ing close  to  the  cabinet  he  looked  at  the 
lock  and  pressed  the  steel  against  the 
jamb.  With  his  disengaged  hand  he 
struck  the  edge  a  few  soft  blows.  Then 
he  wedged  it  a  little  to  one  side.  A  creak- 
ing noise  followed  ;  some  slivers  of  wood 
and  varnish  fell  upon  the  floor.  Then  he 
paused  and  turned. 

The  door  on  the  left  was  slowly' open- 
ing !  A  man's  voice  spoke  in  very  level 
tones. 

"  Mary,"  said  the  voice,  "are  you  still 
here?" 

The  blazing  eye  went  out,  with  a  swift- 
ness that  was  remarkable,  the  interloper 
withdrew  the  small  steel  lever  and  slipped 
it  in  his  pocket  ;  (juickly  he  crouched  and 
with  his  disengaged  hand  drew  forth  some- 
thing that  shone  evilly  in  the  moonlight. 
He  pointed  it  toward  the  door  that  had 
now  swung  widely  open,  revealing  a  tall 


man's  figure.  The  pointing  hand  grew 
tense  and  a  slight  click  came  from  it.  The 
moonlight  was  quite  sufficient  to  make 
things  visible. 

"  Mary  !  "  The  interloper  saw  the 
lips  move  beneath  the  black  bandage. 

Without  closing  the  door  behind  him, 
the  owner  of  the  voice  walked  toward  the 
centre-table.  The  silent  one  followed  him 
with  his  rigidly  extending  arm.  The  blind 
man  put  out  his  hand  and  stopped.  At 
this  the  bright  eye  opened  and  the  light 
fell  full  upon  his  face.  He  passed  his 
hand  across  his  brow  once  or  twice  and 
took  another  step  toward  the  table,  uner- 
ringly his  fingers  found  the  lamp. 

"  It  is  out,"  he  said,  "  and  yet  I  could 
have  sworn  I  felt  a  light.  There  is  a 
window  open  somewhere,"  he  murmured, 
facing  about.  "  I  wonder  what's  the 
time." 

The  big  clock  whirred  and  chimed  the 
quarter.  The  blinking  eye  went  out  again. 
Before  the  clock  had  finished,  the  right 
hand  door  was  opened  on  its  noiseless 
hinges  and  a  white-clad  figure  came  in 
swiftly. 

"  I  must  have  the  rest — they  must  be 
here,"  a  girl's  voice  whispered.  Jewelled 
fingers  felt  along  the  wall  and  reached 
the  electric  button.  There  was  a  quick 
pressure  and  a  glare  of  light.  No  scream 
or  sound  followed — silence  ! 

There  she  stood  ;  there  stood  her 
father,  slowly  turning  from  side  to  side, 
one  hand  again  upon  his  forehead,  and  just 
in  front  of  her  crouched  the  man  with  the 
pointing  evil  thing. 

Directly  at  her  he  held  it,  and  she 
could  see  back  of  it  his  small  eyes  gleam- 
ing and  the  set  hps  beneath  the  short 
black  mustache.  She  had  clasped  her 
throat  as  if  to  prevent  a  cry.  Now  she 
took  a  step  forward  and  her  fingers  pressed 
upon  her  lips.  They  framed  some  words  : 

"  He  is  blind  ;  he  cannot  see,"  she 
whispered. 

It  was  to  her  almost  as  if  she  had 
shouted  at  top  voice.  She  was  so  close 
by  this  time  to  the  pointing  man  that  the 
pistol  was  against  her  breast.  She  lifted 
her  hands  again  and  with  quick  motions 
slipped  the  rings  from  her  fingers.  She 
held  them  toward  him  in  the  hollow  of 
her  j)alm,  careful  to  drop  not  one.  The 
burglar  took  them.      For  an  instant    his 
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face  looked  puzzled  and  then  grew  stern 
again. 

"  Did  any  one  enter  the  room  just 
now  ?  "  It  was  the  blind  man  speaking. 
No  answer  came.  Then  louder  :  "  Is  there 
any  one  here  ?     Who  is  it  ?  " 

Everything  about  him  seemed  Hsten- 
ing — his  upraised,  unclasped  hands,  his 
lifted  shoulders  and  his  expanded  nostrils 
— it  could  last  no  longer. 

"Yes,  father;  it  is  I.  I  have  just  come 
in."  Her  voice  shook  a  little,  but  its  con- 
trol was  wonderful.  Her  left  hand  had 
gone  to  her  throat  again  and  was  half  con- 
cealed by  a  wrap  of  filmy  lace. 

"You  have  disobeyed  me  !"  she  went 
on,  "You  said  you  were  going  to  bed." 

"Yes,  and  so  did  you,"  returned  her 
father,  "why  did  you  come  back  ?  " 

"To  close  the  window,  I  had  forgotten." 

She  passed  so  close  to  the  burglar  that 
he  could  again  have  touched  her.  It  was 
as  if  he  were  not  there.  She  reached  the 
open  window  and  her  hand  was  on  the 
fastening.     The  small  man  shook  his  head. 

"Let  us  leave  it  open  a  Httle  longer," 
she  went  on,  "  it  is  very  close  !" 

She  crossed  the  room  to  her  father  and 
placed  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Come  !  Neither  of  us  wishes  to 
sleep,"  she  said  ;  "  let  us  do  some  work." 
Her  tone  was  almost  playful ;  but  as  she 
spoke  she  pointed  from  the  burglar  to  the 
window.  It  was  almost  a  peremptory 
gesture  of  command. 

The  man,  who  had  slipped  the  revolver 
back  into  his  pocket,  although  his  hand 
still  held  it  there,  shook  his  head.  In  the 
stillness  a  measured  footbeat  came  from 
the  sidewalk.  Someone  was  there  before 
the  house.  A  wild  look  came  into  the 
girl's  eyes  ;  she  took  a  half  step  forward. 
But  the  cool  stranger  read  her  thoughts. 
Instantly  out  came  the  pistol.  Not  at 
her  was  it  pointed,  but  at  the  figure  near 
the  table. 

\\'ith  an  imploring  gesture  again  as  she 
turned  :  "  Now  to  the  notes  !  Sit  down  ; 
here  is  your  chair."  She  laughed  a  little 
strangely. 

The  blind  man  seated  himself,  and  as 
he  (lid  so  he  touched  the  hand  that  was 
gently  forcing  him. 

"  Why,  your  fingers  are  as  cold  as  ice, 
girl  !  You  must  close  that  window,"  he 
said. 


Instantly  then  the  electric  lights  went 
out.  Only  the  moonlight  now  dimly  lit 
the  room. 

"  No,  please  let  it  be  open  a  little  lon- 
ger !"  implored  the  girl.  "Work  will  warm 
my  fingers.  Come,  let  us  begin.  I  am 
all  attention."  She  rustled  the  papers  in 
her  hand  and  quoted  with  her  eyes  closed  : 
"  '  Probably  the  best  work  of  this  dynasty 
was  done  by  the  Changs — father  and  son 
— who  mastered  the  secrets  of  their  pre- 
decessors and  produced  the  finest  glaze 
of  Chinese  pottery.  Two  wonderful  pieces 
are  now  in  my  possession.  The  history 
of  one  is  unique  ;  it  is '  " 

Her  father  interrupted  her.  "  Yes,  it  is 
the  one  I  brought  to  you  to-night.  Isn't 
it  here  somewhere  upon  the  table  ?" 

She  glanced  over  her  shoulder  before 
replying.  The  burglar  was  standing  by 
the  door  at  the  right  now,  turning  the  key 
slowly  in  the  lock.  She  answered  the 
question,  this  time,  with  an  effort. 

"  Yes,  it  is  here,"  she  said ;  "  it  is  beau- 
tiful ! " 

"  What  is  the  matter,  child  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ;  why  ?  " 

"  Your  voice  sounds  strange.  Is  any- 
thing the  matter,  dear  ?  " 

Her  hands  were  pressing  her  temples 
closely  now.     She  swayed  to  and  fro. 

"  No,  no  !  why  should  you  think  ?  "  she 
faltered.     "  Come,  come  !  we  will  go  on." 

"  Are  you  unhappy,  Mary.  Is  anything 
worrying  you  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  father,  truly — go  on  !  go 
on  !  "  She  spoke,  half  over  her  shoulder  : 
"  Here  I  am  and  we  won't  move  for  an 
hour.  We  won't  talk  of  anything  but  our 
work.     Go  on  !  " 

"  Then  read  what  you  read  a  moment 
since."  His  hands  sought  hers  but  she 
avoided  them. 

"  '  Probably  the  best  work  of  the  fourth 
dynasty,'  "  she  began  and  stopped.  The 
burglar  had  half  stepped  through  the  cur- 
tains. 

"  Mary,  has  anything  frightened  you  ?  " 
asked  theblind  man, in  alow,  tense  whisper. 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  answered.  "  No,  father, 
I  am  not  frightened." 

The  burglar  had  come  back.  He  was 
making  gestures  now  to  her.  She  read 
their  import.  He  had  seen  the  string  of 
pearls  that  she  had  sought  so  to  conceal. 
She  clasped  her  hands  convulsively. 
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Drawn  by  George  Wright. 

He  gave  a  quick,  silent  leap  and  gained  the  window. — Page  316. 
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"No,  no!"  she  said  again;  "I  must 
close  the  window."  She  rose  to  her  feet. 
Her  father  turned  in  his  chair. 

"  She  is  in  terror  of  something  in  this 
room,"  he  said  beneath  his  breath.  But,  in 
the  level  tone  that  marks  the  blind,  he  de- 
clared aloud  :  "  My  imagination,  dear  ! 
Now  to  this  litde  porcelain.  These  drag- 
ons' figures  beneath  the  glaze — I  mean 
these  storks.  Did  we  say  storks  or 
dragons  ?  " 

She  hesitated — it  was  an  instant  before 
she  could  reply. 

"  Storks — they  are  storks,"  .she  faltered. 

"  Ah  !  I  thought  as  much."  He  pushed 
himself  to  his  feet.  "A  step!"  he  said 
aside,  and  then  to  her  :  "  It  should  have 
been  the  dragons.  I  know  just  where  it 
is;   here  in  the  cabinet  behind  us." 

Once  more  the  room  blazed  with  elec- 
tric light.  The  burglar  stood  there,  one 
hand  upon  the  button,  the  other  e.xtended 
as  before. 

"Let  me  get  it  for  you!"  Mary  cried, 
"  let  me  !  " 

She  stepped  forward  and  stood  between 
the  two,  her  fingers  working  nervously  to 
unclasp  the  pearls  about  her  throat.  There 
was  not  a  tremor  in  her  father's  voice  as 
he  answered  : 

"  No,  little  one,  I  know  where  to  lay 
my  hands  on  it,  and  I  have  the  key." 

He  had  taken  out  a  jingling  bunch  on 
his  watch-chain,  and  calmly  he  selected 
one  by  feeling. 

"  My  eyes — my  poor  lost  eyes  !  "  he 
murmured,  passing  his  hand  in  a  weary 
gesture  across  his  brow. 

It  was  a  quick  movement,  but  he 
seemed  to  push  the  bandage  up  until  it 
almost  reached  the  fringe  of  iron-gray. 
By  this  time  the  girl  had  wrenched  free 
the  clasp,  and  stood  there  extending  the 
necklace  toward  the  grasping  fingers. 

The  burglar  shifted  his  glance  an  in- 
stant as  the  key  was  inserted  in  the  cabi- 
net lock.     Then  he  looked  up  again. 

"  Drop  that  pistol !  Do  you  hear  me  ? 
Don't  you  dare  move  or  I'll  kill  you  where 
you  stand  !  " 

The  burglar's  weapon  fell,  he  gazed  into 
a  pair  of  red-rimmed,  staring  eyes — he 
looked  down  the  barrel  and  into  the  five 
loaded  chambers  of  a  big  revolver,  grasped 
in  a  steady  hand  !  The  black  bandage 
lay  upon  the  floor  !     Mr.  Kllwood  gave  a 


My 
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quick  glance  over  his  shoulder  out  of  the 
open  window.  He  spoke  in  no  measured 
voice,  but  with  that  of  one  who  values 
every  second. 

"  Mary,  there  is  a  policeman  standing 
there  upon  the  corner.  (Don't  you  move 
or  I'll  kill  you  Hke  a  dog.)  Quickly, 
child,  go  to  the  Doctor's  room — alarm  the 
house — tell  them  to  bring  in  that  police- 
man. (Higher  with  your  hands — up  with 
them  1)" 

The  girl  stood  still. 

"  But  you  can  see  !  "  she  cried. 
God  !     He  can  see  !     Father  !  " 

"  Quick,    Mary,    child,     don't 
Go!     Go!" 

She  ran  to  the  door  that  led  to  the 
hallway,  unlocked  and  opened  it  and  be- 
gan to  call  for  help. 

It  was  a  level,  even  voice  again:  "  I 
can  see  every  move  you  make.  Quiver 
an  eyelid,  and  you  die  ! — not  a  motion  I 
don't  you  dare  move  a  muscle  !  " 

The  hand  holding  the  revolver  wavered 
slightly;  the  burglar  dropped  his  arm. 
Slowly  he  bent  to  one  side. 

There  was  a  sound  of  voices  and  move- 
ment from  the  hallway.  Despite  the 
warning  the  burglar  moved  until  his  finger 
pressed  the  electric  knob.  He  gave  a 
quick,  silent  leap  and  gained  the  window. 
There  was  a  rustle  of  the  ivy  leaves,  and 
something  fell  on  the  soft  turf  outside.  The 
Doctor  and  the  old  servant,  hastily  dressed, 
entered.  Mary  was  with  them.  They 
found  the  room  in  darkness. 

"  Have  you  come  at  last  .?  "  asked  the 
deep  voice. 

The  Doctor  spoke  :  "  Yes,  we  are  here, 
but " 

"  Lay  hold  of  him  !  Take  care — the 
revolver  is  by  his  feet." 

"  Never  mind  the  lights,"  whispered  the 
young  man  to  the  servant ;  and  then  to 
Mr.  Kllwood,  whose  wrist  he  had  grasped 
fearlesslv,  pushing  the  weapon  up,  "  where 
is  he  ?  "" 

"  There — take  care — lay  hold  of  him  !  " 

A  policeman's  whistle  blew  outside.  A 
distant  pistol  shot  sounded,  and  then  two 
more.  There  came  the  ringing  of  a  night- 
stick on  the  pavement. 

The  old  servant  ran  to  the  window. 

"They  have  missed  him,  sir — he's 
turned  the  corner,"  he  cried  and  stepped 
out  on  the  balcony. 
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Inside  the  room  the  girl  had  clasped 
her  father.  She  held  his  face  in  both  her 
hands. 

"  But,  father,  you  can  see  !  "  she  cried. 
"  You  —  did  —  you  saw  him  —  speak — 
didn't  you  see  him  ?      Look  at  me." 

'•Are  the  lights  up  now?"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

The  Doctor  pushed  close  and  then  fell 
back. 

•'  My  God  !  he  has  ruined  it — he  has 
ruined  all  of  us  I  "  he  groaned. 

The  girl  turned  slowly  to  him. 

"  But  he  sees,  Herbert — he  surely  must 
— speak — here — I  am,  father — look  at  me 
— tell  me  you  can  see  me  ! "  She  almost 
shook  him.     "  Look  !  "  she  sobbed. 

Klhvood  spoke  slowly.  "  No,  dear,  I 
cannot.  The  blind  are  strangely  gifted. 
Ah,  (jod  !      Doctor,  where  are  you?" 

Cross  well  did  not  approach,  Mary  had 
swayed  and  staggered  to  him  ;  she  had 
fallen  forward,  with  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder.     The  blind  man  put  forth  his 


hand  and  found  it  there.  He  said  noth- 
ing, but  softly  touched  her.  With  the 
other  hand  he  grasped  Crosswell's  arm. 

"They're  gone,"  he  whispered,  "my 
eyes  are  gone  !  " 

For  a  minute  no  one  moved  ;  then 
Mary  shuddered  and  sought  to  stand 
alone. 

"Darling,  no,  no!  don't  move — I 
understand,"  her  father  said,  still  caress- 
ing her  hair.  "  Indeed,  I  must  have  been 
.so  blind  and  selfish  !  And  now,  Herbert, 
my  son,  your  hand.  There  is  no  need 
of  speaking.  You  have  redeemed  your 
promise,"  he  whispered,  almost  in  the 
Doctor's  ear,  "  I  saw  ! — she  must  never 
know  !  "  and  bending  forward  he  kissed 
his  daughter's  tear-stained  cheek.  "  Ah, 
my  dear  Eyes  !  "  he  said. 

The  old  servant  came  hastening  through 
the  window  ;  he  held  something  that 
gleamed  like  a  ray  of  captured  moonlight. 

"  See  what  the  burglar  dropped,"  he 
cried,  "  a  string  of  pearls." 
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A    HERZEGOVINIAN    SKETCH 
By  Mary   H.   Peixotto 

Illustratio.ns  by  E.  C.  Pei-xotto 


HE  big  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamer  was  practically  our 
own  yacht.  We  enjoyed  her 
promenade-deck  alone,  save 
for  two  old  Turks,  wealthy 
merchants  of  Mostar,  who 
never  moved  from  their  chosen  spot  be- 
hind the  funnel.  There  they  squatted, 
day  in  and  day  out,  on  small  Sm\Tna  rugs, 
sometimes  napping,  frequently  smoking, 
but  oftenest  grinding  coffee  in  a  slender 
brass  mill,  and  then  brewing  it  over  an 
alcohol-lamp.  All  day  we  watched  them 
with  interest,  for  we  felt  them  a  foretaste 
of  what  we  had  set  out  to  see. 

The  deliciously  dreamy  day  wore  on. 
At  night-fall  a  horde  of  Turks  rushed 
aboard,  for  what  turned  out  to  be  very 
little  luggage.  A  young  turbaned  giant 
carried  off  our  bags,  and  we  hastened  tow- 
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ard  a  waiting  train,  which  was  to  take  us 
into  the  interior  of  Herzegovina. 

Darkness  fell  about,  and  rain  flecked 
the  window-panes.  The  blackness  of  a 
starless  night  enveloped  us,  except  when 
long  waits  at  stations  revealed,  in  the  flash 
of  a  lantern,  a  red  fez  or  a  white  caftan. 
But  finally  dancing  lights  appeared,  re- 
flected in  a  river,  and  we  had  reached 
Mostar. 

From  a  rattling  carriage  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  low  houses,  with  an  occasional 
gleam  from  a  tiny  latticed  window.  Flick- 
ering oil-lamps  swung  above  shop-doors, 
or  over  chestnut-stands,  figures  glided  by 
in  white  drapery,  in  fez,  and  ample  trou- 
sers. 

At  day-break  next  morning,  we  threw 
open  our  shutters.  High  mountains  tower 
all  about  us,  girt  to  their  middles  with  vine 


A   Curner  of  the   Market. 


terraces,  russet  and  golden ;  olive-trees 
sweep  up  the  slopes  to  meet  the  vineyards, 
and  from  their  gray  foliage  a  dozen  slender 
minarets,  arrow-like,  shoot  up  from  where 
nestle  low  stone-roofed  houses.  Far  be- 
low roar  the  churning  waters  of  the  Na- 
renta.  Near  us  the  noisy  river  is  spanned 
by  a  bridge,  swaying  under  the  feet  of  a 
bustling  Oriental  throng,  making  its  way 
to  the  market-street  ;  Bosnians  bestriding 
the  shoulders  of  mules  and  ponies,  like 
Arabs  and  Andalusians,  Servian  moun- 
taineers in  white  shaggy-skirted  coats  and 
leggings  ;  young  girls  from  Ljubuski  in 
coquettish  jackets  and  red  fez  and  full 
trousers  of  cherry  and  mauve  silk  ;  trains 
and  trains  of  horses,  burdened  with  saddle- 
bags and  well-filled  baskets — cavalcades 
resembling  a  desert-caravan  of  swaying 
camels  ;  Greek  priests,  black-beartled  and 
black-gowned,  contrasting  curiously  with 
Servian  women  all  in  white,  whose  outer 
garments,  tucked  up,  reveal  short  panta- 
loons. 

We  sip  our  coffee  overlooking  a  shady 
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garden  where  a  Turk  is  raking  up  the 
autumn-leaves.  Troops  of  little  turbaned 
boys  chatter  in  soft  voices  as  they  take 
their  way  to  school. 

Low  houses  border  the  road  to  the 
market,  and  between  them,  here  and 
there,  diminutive  latticed  windows  squint 
over  forbitlden  walls.  As  I  wonder 
whether  the  women  of  a  harem  really  live 
behind  those  well-barred  panes,  looking 
up  I  see  a  face  instantly  withdrawn.  But 
near  by  a  court-gate  swings  temptingly 
open,  and  I  step  within  ;  a  long  blue 
house,  whose  overhanging  upper-story  is 
adorned  with  richly  framed  Moorish  win- 
dows, shuts  in  a  stone-paved  court.  Un- 
der the  stairs  ascending  to  the  Odalik — 
the  women's  apartments — and  along  the 
walls,  gayly  covered  divans,  with  a  luxury 
of  Oriental  cushions,  invite  to  repose.  A 
coffee-tray,  with  half-emptied  cups,  rests 
on  a  low  tabouret,  from  under  which 
peeps  a  pair  of  gold-wrought  shppers, 
dainty  enough  to  cause  Cinderella's  de- 
spair.    A  young  woman  is  coming  down 
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the  steps,  her  slender  fingers  trailing  the 
balustrade,  her  face  turned  away,  but  I 
mark  the  grace  of  her  figure,  the  amber 
tones  of  her  full  neck,  the  glint  of  gold 
upon  her  gorgeous  henna-dyed  hair. 
How  I  should  have  loved  to  brave  the 
glance  of  those  dark  eyes,  but  I  dared 
not  !     .     .      . 

The  life  and  death  of  Mostar  centres 
round  its  mos(|ues,  beside  whose  snowy 
minarets  cypress-trees,  like  sombre  twins, 
stretch  up  their  sable  forms : 

N'oirs  soupirs  de  feuillage  clances 
Vers  les  cieux. 

In  their  shadows  cemeteries,  not  remote 
like  ours,  nor  saddened  by  uncertain 
thoughts,  lift  up  their  turbaned  grave-posts 
— vague  shadows  of  the  buried,  rising 
from  dank,  tankled  grasses  and  creeping 
vines. 

No  peal  of  church-bell  summons  the 
"  Faithful "  to  prayer,  but  at  daybreak,  at 
noonday,  at  nightfall,  the  muezzin,  an 
elder  with  long,  white  beard,  climbs  high 


on  every  minaret,  and  from  its  airy  plat- 
form sends  forth  his  plaintive  call,  echoed 
back  and  forth,  until  the  very  air  vibrates 
with  the  trembling  notes.  Just  as  the  la.st 
echoes  are  lulling,  at  the  mosque  entrance, 
richly  painted  with  arabesques,  you  will 
see  rows  and  rows  of  shoes — for  who 
would  carry  the  dust  of  the  streets  upon 
the  rugs  that  face  toward  Mecca  !  And 
I  think  of  Bayazid,  far  off,  in  Constanti- 
nople, in  the  shadow  of  the  moscjue  that 
bears  his  name,  reposing  in  his  tomb, 
covered  with  a  carpet  of  gold  and  silver, 
with,  under  his  head,  a  brick  kneaded 
from  the  dust  brushed  from  his  shoes  and 
garments.  For  there  is  in  the  Koran  a 
verse  to  this  purport :  He  who  is  dust- 
soiled,  walking  in  the  paths  of  .\llah,  need 
not  fear  the  fires  of  Hades. 

The  narrow  ways  of  Mostar  are  a  per- 
fect "  Midway."  Every  turn  is  a  picture, 
with  color  enough  to  make  an  impressionist 
go  mad  with  joy.  In  the  shaded  angles 
venders  of  roasted  chestnuts  sit  under 
tattered   awnings,    and    extol    in   strident 
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voices  the  hot  quality  of  their  bursting 
nuts.  Playing  about  the  door-ways  are 
beautiful  little  children,  wearing  panta- 
loons ()  la  Mameluke,  colored  like  flowers, 
jonquil,  cherry-red,  and  chrysanthemum 
tones.  Slender  youths,  with  tiny  pots  of 
coffee,  run  about,  to 
supply  the  constant 
demand  for  this  fa- 
vorite beverage. 
Turkish  women,  with 
faces  veiled  in 
opaque  muslin,  drag 
their  yellow  shoes  in 
waddling  steps — un- 
shapely figures  these, 
muffled  in  the  fera- 
jehs,  a  long  mantle, 
whose  scoop-shaped 
hood  shadows  the 
hidden  face,  and 
whose  sleeves  hang 
empty,  thrown  back 
over  the  shoulders. 
Tall,  bearded  mer- 
chants, in  wadded 
gowns  and  fresh 
white  turbans,  take 
their  stately  way  leis- 
urely through  the 
crowd. 

Little  kiosques,  on 
either  hand,  unfold 
their  doors  at  day- 
break. Each  shop, 
like  a  menagerie- 
cage,  contains  a 
squatting  Turk  or 
two,  plying  a  special 
trade  :  Sandal -mak- 
ers, in  the  midst  of 
g'ue  and  color-pots, 
and  rows  and  rows  of 
wooden  lasts ;  a  dozen  litde  tailor-dens,  the 
neatest  these,  hung  with  embroidered  vests, 
their  occupants,  sitting  cross-legged,  sew- 
ing the  golden  braids  ;  workers  in  repousse 
silver,  mould  a  wad  of  clay  for  a  cushion, 
on  which  they  lay  a  sheet  of  silver,  then 
hammer  it  into  a  shapely  buckle.  And 
one  sliop,  more  .spacious  than  the  others  es- 
pecially attracts  me.  In  it,  carefully  folded 
on  shelves,  lie  gorgeous  woollen  and  cotton 
stuffs ;  in  cases  ui)on  its  Avails,  gleam  silks 
of  Brousse  that  shine  like  moonlight  with 
threads  of  silver,  gold-embroidered  caftans 
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fit  for  the  shoulders  of  an  odalisque,  gauzes 
shot  with  lustrous  silks,  slippers  all  wrought 
with  threads  of  gold  ;  long-fringed  rugs 
piled  high  in  corners  ;  suspended  from  the 
ceiling,  brasses,  coppers,  coffee-pots,  and 
water-vases,  sparkle  and  shine  as  reflected 
lights  play  upon  their 
under  surfaces. 
About  the  door  hang 
strings  of  fez,  red  as 
ripe  tomatoes,  big, 
clumsy  clasp-knives, 
with  bone  handles, 
children's  sandals, 
painted,  and  hung  by 
dangling  tassels, 
shaggy  sheep  -  skin 
blankets,  leather 
pouches,  appHqued 
with  birds  in  red  and 
black  or  leaf-forms  in 
brass,  scarfs  of  pur- 
ple, blue,  and  green, 
whose  screeching 
colors,  you  may  be 
sure,  are  not  of  Tiuk- 
ish  origin.  And  back 
of  all  this  confusion, 
in  a  filtered  half-light, 
sits  a  patriarch,  white- 
turbaned,  with  a  face 
of  passive  fatality,  his 
eyes  fixed,  his  eagle 
nose  hooked  over  a 
long,  white  beard,  his 
lean  cheek  bronzed 
and  withered,  antl  his 
transparent  fingers, 
like  a  bird's  claw, 
clutched  over  a  nev- 
er-neglected pipe. 

And  now  we  cross 
the  great  stone  bridge 
— a  bridge  so  famous  that  from  it  Mostar 
took  its  name.  With  a  single  span  it 
leaps  from  rock  to  rock  over  the  deep- 
sunk  Narenta,  even  as  the  heavenly  bow 
throws  wide  over  the  earth  its  radiant  half 
circle.  Two  massive  watch-towers  threat- 
eningly guard  its  narrow  way  upon  whose 
steep  incline  the  ponies  stumble,  and  the 
women  bend  double  under  their  heavy 
loads.  As  we  reach  the  centre  of  the 
arch,  leaning  over  the  parapet,  the  head 
grows  giddy  as  our  glance  falls  far  below 
to  where  the  circling  waters  of  the  river 
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foam  in  never-ceasing  eddies.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  bridge,  passing  beneath  a  high 
arched  gate,  where  a  bronzed  beggar  in 
filthy  rags  stretches  out  a  mummied  hand, 
we  enter  the  poorer  quarters.  The  ki- 
osques,  less  attractive  perhaps,  are  more 
crowded  with  busy  throngs.  Vegetable- 
venders  and  fruit-merchants  occupy  the 
stalls,  beside  butcher  shops  where  ox 
tongues,  fatted  pork  legs,  and  bloody 
sheep's  heads  hang  in  abhorrent  array. 

Here  the  plcasance  ends.     An  isolated 
booth  or  two  straggles  on,   but   the   im- 
pression   (juickly   changes,   and    we   find 
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ourselves  in  the  open  country  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Narenta.  Shadows  of  feath- 
ery willows  play  upon  her  swirling  waters  ; 
the  great  bridge  swings  high  its  slender 
limbs  out  of  the  depths  and  sweeps  its 
graceful  curve  in  air ;  gray  stone  roofs 
lean  one  upon  the  other,  and  minarets, 
white  and  needle-hke,  punctuate  the  life- 
centres  ;  high  on  the  hill-side  scintillate 
the  gilded  domes  and  spires  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  back  of  all  these  varied 
forms  the  mountains  tower,  preserving,  un- 
touched by  modern  life,  this  picturescjue 
bit  of  the  Orient. 


THE   JOY    (V    LIFE 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

Oh,  the  Joy  o'  Life  goes  singing  through  the  higliway, 

Oh,  the  Joy  o'    Life  goes  swinging  through  the  green, 
And  the   form  of  her  is  sh'ght  as  a  crescent  moon  at  night 

And  her  face  is  some  strange  flower  none  hath  seen. 
She  beckoned  me  and  what  could  I  but  follow  ! 

(Oh,    I   have  seen  the  glamour  of  her  eyes  !) 
Through  the  winding  o'  the  ways,  through  the  hundred  nights  and  days, 

Must  I  follow  where  she  lures  me  woman-wise. 

My  plough — I   left  it  idle  in  the  furrow — 

My  harvest  lies  for  other  eyes  to  scan, 
For  it's  fare  ye  well  to  loam,  to  hearthstone  and  to  home 

When  the  Joy  o'   Life  is  calling  to  a  man. 

Oh,  the  Joy  o'   Life  she  calls  me  from  the    valley. 

Oh,  the  Joy  o'  Life  she  hails  me  from  the  height, 
And  her  voice  is  hke  the  thrill  of  the  thrush  when  noon  is  still, 

And  her  laughter  is  the  lilting  of  delight. 
I  follow  through  the  sunshine  and  the  moonshine — 

(Oh,  I  have  seen  the  waving  of  her  hand) 
In  the  paths  that  know  the  fleet  flying  touches  of  her  feet 

At  the  music  of  her  mocking  of  command. 

My  friend — I   left  him   fasting  at  my  thresliuld  — 

My  sweetheart  is  another  man's  to  wife, 
For  it's  fare  ye  well  my  own,  and  it's  laugh  and  turn  alone 

AVhen  a  man  has  heard  the  voice  of  Joy  o'  Life. 

Oh,  the  Joy  o'   Life  she  ever  flies  before  me, 

Oh,  the  Joy  o'   Life  she  may  not  turn  or  wait, 
But  the  day  must  dawn  at  last  when  the  distances  are  passed 

And  the  heart  of  me  is  leaping  to  its  mate. 
I  have  wooed  her  with  the  strength  of  my  i)ursuing — 

(Oh,  I  shall  know  the  sweetness  of  her  mouth  !) 
And  I  may  not  faint  or  pine  till  her  hand  hath  closed  in  mine 

Like  the  touch  of  silvern  water  in  the  drought. 

My  dead — I  left  them  sleeping  in  the  churchyard — 

]\Iy  gods  I  thrust  aside  to  bless  or  ban, 
For  it's  fare  ye  well  and  hie,  and  it's  follow  till  ye  die 

When  the  Joy  o'   Life  is  caUing  to  a  man. 
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PjENT  my  head  and  drove 
my  spurs  into  my  horse.  I 
did  not  know  where  he  was 
arrying  me.  My  eyes  were 
>hut  with  tears,  and  with  the 
iiorror  of  what  I  had  wit- 
i.^ssed.  1  was  reckless,  mad,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  hfe,  filled  with  hate  against  my 
fellow-men.  I  rode  a  hundred  yards  be- 
fore I  heard  the  scout  at  my  side  shouting, 
To  the  right,  Captain,  to  the  right." 
At  the  word  I  pulled  on  my  rein,  and 
we  turned  into  the  Plaza. 

The  scout  was  McGraw,  the  Kansas 
cowboy,  who  had  halted  Aiken  and  my- 
self the  day  we  first  met  with  the  filibusters. 
He  was  shooting  from  the  saddle  as  stead- 
ily as  other  men  would  shoot  with  a  rest, 
and  each  time  he  fired,  he  laughed.  The 
laugh  brought  me  back  to  the  desperate 
need  of  our  mission.  I  tricked  myself  into 
believing  that  La  Guerre  was  not  seriously 
wounded.  I  persuaded  myself  that  by 
bringing  him  aid  quickly,  I  was  rendering 
him  as  good  service  as  I  might  have  given 
had  I  remained  at  his  side.  I  shut  out  the 
picture  of  him,  faint  and  bleeding,  and 
opened  my  eyes  to  the  work  before  us. 

We  were  like  the  lost  dogs  on  a  race- 
course that  run  between  lines  of  hooting 
men.  On  every  side  we  were  assailed 
with  cries.  Even  the  voices  of  women 
mocked  at  us.  Men  sprang  at  my  bridle, 
and  my  horse  rode  them  down.  They 
shot  at  us  from  the  doors  of  the  cafes, 
from  either  curbstone.  As  we  passed  the 
barracks  even  the  men  of  my  own  native 
regiment  raised  their  rifles  and  fired. 

The  nearest  gun  was  at  the  end  of  the 
Calle  Bogran,  and  we  raced  down  it,  each 
with  his  revolver  cocked,  and  held  in 
front  of  him. 

But   before  we  reached  the  outpost  I 
saw   the    men    who    formed    it,    pushing 
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their  way  toward  us,  bunched  about  their 
Gatling  with  their  clubbed  rifles  warding 
oflf  the  blows  of  a  mob  that  struck  at 
them  from  every  side.  They  were  igno- 
rant of  what  had  transpired ;  they  did  not 
know  who  was,  or  who  was  not  their 
official  enemy,  and  they  were  unwilling  to 
fire  upon  the  people,  who  a  moment  be- 
fore, before  the -flag  of  Alvarez  had  risen 
on  Fecachua,  had  been  their  friends  and 
comrades.  These  friends  now  beset  them 
like  a  pack  of  wolves.  They  hung  upon 
their  flanks  and  stabbed  at  them  from  the 
front  and  rear.  The  air  was  filled  with 
broken  tiles  from  the  roofs,  and  with  fly- 
ing paving-stones. 

When  the  men  saw  us  they  raised  a 
broken  cheer. 

"  Open  that  gun  on  them  !  "  I  shouted. 
"  Clear  the  street,  and  push  your  gun  to 
the  Palace.  La  Guerre  is  there.  Kill 
every  man  in  this  street  if  you  have  to, 
but  get  to  the  Palace." 

The  officer  in  charge  fought  his  way  to 
my  side.  He  was  covered  with  sweat  and 
blood.  He  made  a  path  for  himself  with 
his  bare  arms. 

"  What  in  hell  does  this  mean,  Mack- 
lin?"  he  shouted,  "Who  are  we  fight- 
ing ?  " 

"  You  are  fighting  every  native  you  see," 
I  ordered.  "  Let  loose  up  this  street. 
Get  to  the  Palace  !  " 

I  rode  on  to  the  rear  of  the  gun,  and 
as  McGraw  and  I  raced  on  toward  the 
ne.xt  post,  we  heard  it  stabbing  the  air  with 
short,  vicious  blows. 

At  the  same  instant  the  heavens  shook 
with  a  clap  of  thunder,  the  sky  turned 
black,  and  with  the  sudden  fierceness  of 
the  tropics,  heavy  drops  of  rain  began  to 
beat  upon  us,  and  to  splash  in  the  dust 
like  hail. 

A   moment  later  and  the  storm   burst 
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upon  the  city.  The  streets  were  swept 
with  great  sheets  of  water,  torrents  flowed 
from  the  housetops,  the  skies  darkened 
to  ink,  or  were  ripped  asunder  by  vivid 
flashes,  and  the  thunder  rolled  unceas- 
ingly. We  were  half  drowned,  as  though 
we  had  been  dragged  through  a  pond,  and 
our  ponies  bowed  and  staggered  before 
the  double  onslaught  of  wind  and  water. 
We  bent  our  bodies  to  theirs,  and  lashed 
them  forward. 

The  outpost  to  which  we  were  now 
riding  was  stationed  at  the  edge  of  the 
city  where  the  Calle  Morizan  joins  the 
trail  to  San  Lorenzo  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
As  we  approached  it  I  saw  a  number  of 
mounted  men,  surrounding  a  closed  car- 
riage. They  were  evidently  travellers 
starting  forth  on  the  three  days'  ride  to 
San  Lorenzo,  to  cross  to  Amapala,  where 
the  Pacific  Mail  takes  on  her  passengers. 
They  had  been  halted  by  our  sentries. 
As  I  came  nearer  I  recognized,  through 
the  mist  of  rain,  Joseph  Fiske,  young 
Fiske,  and  a  group  of  the  Isthmian  men. 
The  storm,  or  the  bursting  shells,  had 
stampeded  their  pack-train,  and  a  dozen 
frantic  Mozos  were  rounding  up  the  mules 
and  adding  their  shrieks  and  the  sound  of 
their  falling  whips,  to  the  tumult  of  the 
storm. 

I  galloped  past  them  to  where  our  main 
guard  were  lashing  the  canvas-cover  to 
their  gun,  and  ordered  them  to  unstrap  it, 
and  fight  their  way  to  the  Palace. 

As  I  turned  again  the  sentry  called: 
"  Am  I  to  let  these  people  go  ?  They 
have  no  passes." 

I  halted,  and  Joseph  Fiske  raised  his 
heavy  eyelids,  and  blinked  at  me  hke  a 
huge  crocodile.  I  put  a  restraint  upon 
myself  and  moved  toward  him  with  a  con- 
fident smile.  I  could  not  bear  to  have 
him  depart,  thinking  he  went  in  triumph. 
I  looked  the  group  over  carefully  and  said: 
"Certainly,  let  them  pass,"  and  Fiske  and 
some  of  the  Istluiiian  men,  who  appeared 
ashamed,  nodded  at  me  sheepishly. 

But  one  of  them,  who  was  hidden  by 
the  carriage,  called  out:  "You'd  better 
come,  too  ;  your  ship  of  state  is  getting 
water-logged." 

I  made  no  sign  that  I  heard  him,  but 
McGraw  instantly  answered,  "  Yes,  it 
looks  so.     The  rats  are  leaving  it  !  " 

At  that  the  man  called  back  tauntingly 


the  old  Spanish  proverb:  "  He  who  takes 
Pecachua,  sleeps  in  the  Palace."  McGraw 
did  not  understand  Spanish,  and  looked  at 
me  appealingly,  and  I  retorted,  "  We've 
altered  that,  sir.  The  man  who  sleeps  in 
the  Palace  will  take  Pecachua  to-night." 

And  McGraw  added:  "Yes,  and  he 
won't  take  it  with  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
either." 

I  started  away,  beckoning  to  McGraw, 
but,  as  we  moved,  Mr.  Fiske  pushed  his 
pony  forward. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  pass,  sir,"  he 
asked.  He  shouted  the  words,  for  the 
roaring  of  the  storm  drowned  all  ordinary 
sounds.  "  In  case  I  meet  with  more  of 
your  men,  can  you  give  me  a  written 
pass  ?  " 

I  knew  that  the  only  men  of  ours  still 
outside  the  city  were  a  few  scouts,  but  I 
could  not  let  Fiske  suspect  that,  so  I 
whipped  out  my  note-book  and  ^vrote  : 

"  To  commanders  of  all  military  posts. 
Pass  bearer,  Joseph  Fiske,  his  family, 
servants,  and  baggage-train. 

Royal  Macklin, 
Vice-President  of  Honduras." 

I  tore  out  the  page  and  gave  it  him, 
and  he  read  it  carefully  and  bowed. 

"  Does  this  include  my  friends  ?  "  he 
asked,  nodding  toward  the  Isthmian  men. 

"  You  can  pass  them  off  as  your  ser- 
vants," I  answered,  and  he  smiled  grimly. 

The  men  had  formed  around  the  gun, 
and  it  was  being  pushed  toward  me,  but 
as  I  turned  to  meet  it  I  was  again  halted, 
this  time  by  young  Fiske,  who  rode  his 
horse  in  front  of  mine,  and  held  out  his 
hand. 

•'  You  must  shake  hands  with  me  !  " 
he  cried.  "  I  acted  like  a  cad."  He 
bent  forward,  raising  his  other  arm  to 
shield  his  face  from  the  storm.  "  I  say. 
I  acted  like  a  cad,"  he  shouted,  "  and  I 
ask  your  pardon." 

I  took  his  hand  and  nodded.  At  the 
same  moment  as  we  held  each  other's 
hands  the  window  of  the  carriage  was 
pushed  down  and  his  sister  leaned  out 
and  beckoned  to  me.  Her  face,  beaten 
by  the  rain,  and  with  her  hair  blown 
across  it,  was  filled  with  distress. 

"  I  want  to  thank  you,"  she  cried. 
"  Thank  you,"    she   repeated,    "  for   my 
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brother.  I  thank  you.  I  wanted  you  to 
know. " 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  and  I  took 
it,  and  released  it  instantly,  and  as  she 
withdrew  her  face  from  the  window  of 
the  carriage,  I  dug  my  spurs  into  my 
pony  and  galloped  on  with  the  gun. 

What  followed  is  all  confused. 

I  remember  that  we  reached  the  third 
and  last  post  just  after  the  men  had 
abandoned  it,  but  that  we  overtook  them, 
and  with  them  fought  our  way  through  the 
streets.  But  through  what  streets,  or  how 
long  it  took  us  to  reach  the  Palace  I  do 
not  know.  No  one  thing  is  very  clear  to 
me.  Even  the  day  after,  I  remembered 
it  only  as  a  bad  dream,  in  which  I  saw 
innumerable,  dark-skinned  faces  pressing 
upon  me  with  open  mouths,  and  white 
eyeballs  ;  lit  by  gleams  of  lightning  and 
flashes  of  powder.  I  remember  going 
down  under  my  pony  and  thinking  how 
cool  and  pleasant  it  was  in  the  wet  mud, 
and  of  being  thrown  back  on  him  again 
as  though  I  were  a  pack-saddle,  and  I 
remember  wiping  the  rain  out  of  my  eyes 
with  a  wet  sleeve,  and  finding  the  sleeve 
warm  with  blood.  And  then  there  was  a 
pitchy  blackness  through  which  I  kept 
striking  at  faces  that  sprang  out  of  the 
storm,  faces  that  when  they  were  beaten 
down  were  replaced  by  other  faces ; 
drunken,  savage,  exulting.  I  remember 
the  ceaseless  booming  of  the  thunder  that 
shook  the  houses  like  an  earthquake,  the 
futile  popping  of  revolvers,  the  whining 
shells  overhead,  the  cries  and  groans,  the 
Spanish  oaths,  and  the  heavy  breathing 
of  my  men  about  me,  and  always  just  in 
front  of  us,  the  breathless  whir  of  the 
Gatling. 

After  that  the  next  I  remember  I  was 
inside  the  Palace,  and  breaking  holes  in 
the  wall  with  an  axe.  Some  of  my  men 
took  the  axe  from  me,  and  said :  "  He's 
crazy,  clean  crazy,"  and  Van  Ritter  and 
Miller  fought  with  me,  and  held  me  down 
upon  a  cot.  From  the  cot  I  watched  the 
others  making  more  holes  in  the  wall, 
through  which  they  shoved  their  rifles 
and  then  there  was  a  great  cheer  outside, 
and  a  man  came  running  in  crying,  "  Al- 
varez and  Heintz  are  at  the  comer  with 
the  twelve-pounders!"  Then  our  men 
cursed  like  fiends,  and  swept  out  of  the 
room,  and  as  no  one  remained  to  hold  me 


down,  I  stumbled  after  them  into  the  big 
reception-hall,  and  came  upon  La  Ouerre, 
lying  rigid  and  still  upon  a  red-silk  sofa. 
I  thought  he  was  dead,  and  screamed, 
and  at  that,  they  seized  me  again  and 
hustled  me  back  to  the  cot,  telling  me 
that  he  was  not  dead,  but  that  at  any  mo- 
ment he  might  die,  and  that  if  I  did  not 
rest,  I  would  die  also. 

When  I  came  to,  it  was  early  morning, 
and  through  the  holes  in  the  plaster  wall  I 
could  see  the  stars  fading  before  the  dawn. 
The  Catlings  were  gone  and  the  men 
were  gone,  and  I  was  wondering  if  they 
had  deserted  me,  when  Von  Ritter  came 
back  and  asked  if  1  were  strong  enough 
to  ride,  and  I  stood  up  feeling  dizzy 
and  very  weak.  But  my  head  was  clear 
and  I  could  understand  what  he  said  to 
me.  Of  the  whole  of  the  Foreign  Legion 
only  thirty  were  left.  Miller  was  killed, 
Russell  was  killed,  and  old  man  Webster 
was  killed.  They  told  me  how  they  had 
caught  him  when  he  made  a  dash  to  the 
barracks  for  ammunition,  and  how,  from 
the  roof,  our  men  had  seen  them  place 
him  against  the  iron  railings  of  the  Uni- 
versity Gardens.  There  he  died,  as  his 
hero,  William  Walker,  had  died,  on  the 
soil  of  the  country  he  had  tried  to  save 
from  itself,  with  his  arms  behind  him,  and 
his  blind-folded  eyes  turned  upon  a  firing- 
squad. 

McGraw  had  been  killed  as  he  rode 
beside  me,  holding  me  in  the  saddle.  That 
hurt  me  worse  than  all.  They  told  me 
a  blow  from  behind  had  knocked  me  over, 
and  though,  of  that,  I  could  remember 
nothing,  I  could  still  feel  McGraw's 
arm  pressing  my  ribs,  and  hear  his  great 
foolish  laugh  in  my  ears. 

They  helped  me  out  into  the  court- 
yard, where  the  men  stood  in  a  hollow 
square,  with  La  Guerre  on  a  litter  in  the 
centre,  and  with  the  four  Gatlings  at  each 
corner.  The  wound  was  in  his  throat, 
so  he  could  not  speak,  but  when  they  led 
me  down  into  the  Patio  he  raised  his  eyes 
and  smiled.  I  tried  to  smile  back,  but 
his  face  was  so  white  and  drawn  that  I 
had  to  turn  away,  that  he  might  not  see 
me  crying. 

There  was  much  besides  to  make  one 
weep.  We  were  running  away.  We  were 
abandoning  the  country  to  which  some  of 
us  had  come  to  better  their  fortunes,  to 
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which  others  had  come  that  they  might 
set  the  people  free.  We  were  being  driven 
out  of  it  by  the  very  men*  for  whom  we 
had  risked  our  hves.  Some  among  us, 
the  reckless,  the  mercenary,  the  adventur- 
ers, had  played  like  gamblers  for  a  stake, 
and  had  lost.  Others,  as  they  thought, 
had  planned  wisely  for  the  people's  good, 
had  asked  nothing  in  return  but  that  they 
might  teach  them  to  rule  themselves.  But 
they,  too,  had  lost,  and  because  they  had 
lost,  they  were  to  pay  the  penalty. 

Within  the  week  the  natives  had  turned 
from  us  to  the  painted  idols  of  their  jun- 
gle, and  the  new  gods  toward  whom  they 
had  wavered  were  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altars  of  the  old.  They  were  waiting  only 
until  the  sun  rose  to  fall  upon  our  little 
garrison  and  set  us  up  against  the  barrack 
wall,  as  a  peace  offering  to  their  former 
masters.  Only  one  chance  remained  to 
us.  If,  while  it  were  still  night,  we  could 
escape  from  the  city  to  the  hills,  we  might 
be  able  to  fight  our  way  to  the  Pacific 
side,  and  there  claim  the  protection  of  our 
warship. 

It  was  a  forlorn  hope,  but  we  trusted  to 
the  Catlings  to  clear  a  road  for  us,  and 
there  was  no  other  way. 

So  just  before  the  dawn,  silently  and 
stealthily  the  President  and  the  Cabinet, 
and  all  that  was  left  of  the  Covernment 
and  Army  of  Ceneral  La  Cuerre  stole  out 
of  his  palace  through  a  hole  in  the  court- 
yard-wall. 

We  were  only  a  shadowy  blot  in  the 
darkness,  but  the  instant  we  reached  the 
open  street  they  saw  us  and  gave  cry. 

From  behind  the  barriers  they  had 
raised  to  shut  off  our  escape,  from  the 
house-tops,  and  from  the  darkened  win- 
dows, they  opened  fire  with  rifle  and  artil- 
lery. But  our  men  had  seen  the  dead 
faces  of  their  leaders  and  comrades,  and 
they  were  frantic,  desperate.  They 
charged  like  madmen.  Nothing  could 
hold  them.  Our  wedge  swej)t  steadily 
forward,  and  the  guns  sputtered  from  the 
front  and  rear  and  sides,  flashing  and  il- 
luminating the  night  like  a  war-ship  in 
action. 

They  drove  our  enemies  from  behind 
the  barricades,  and  cleaned  the  street  be- 
yond it  to  the  bridge,  and  then  swept  the 
bridge  itself.  We  could  hear  the  splashes 
when  the  men  who  held  it  leaped  out  of 


range    of  the   whirling   bullets   mto    the 
stream  below. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  running 
swiftly  through  the  sleeping  suburbs,  with 
only  one  of  our  guns  barking  an  occasional 
warning  at  the  ghostly  figures  in  our  rear. 

We  made  desperate  progress  during  the 
dark  hours  of  the  morning,  but  when  day- 
light came  we  were  afraid  to  remain 
longer  on  the  trail,  and  turned  off  it  into 
the  forest.  And  then,  as  the  sun  grew 
stronger,  our  endurance  reached  its  limit, 
and  when  they  called  a  halt  our  fellows 
dropped  where  they  stood,  and  slept  like 
dead  men.  But  they  could  not  sleep  for 
long.  We  all  knew  that  our  only  chance 
lay  in  reaching  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  Once  there,  we  were  confi- 
dent that  the  war-ship  would  protect  us, 
and  her  surgeons  save  our  wounded.  By 
the  trail  and  unmolested,  we  could  have 
reached  it  in  three  days,  but  in  the  jungle 
we  were  forced  to  cut  our  way  painfully 
and  slowly,  and  at  times  we  did  not  know 
whether  we  were  moving  toward  the  ocean 
or  had  turned  back  upon  the  capital. 

I    do    not    believe   that    slaves   hunted 
through  a  swamp  by  blood-hounds  have 
ever  suffered  more  keenly  than  did  the 
survivors  of  the  Foreign  Legion,     Of  our 
thirty  men,   only  five   were    unwounded. 
Even  those  who  carried  La  Guerre  wore 
blood-stained  bandages.     All  were  starv- 
ing, and  after  the  second  day  of  hiding  in 
swamps    and    fording    mountain-streams, 
half  of  our  little  band  was  sick  with  fever. 
We  lived  on  what  we  found  in  the  woods, 
or  stole  from  the  clearing,  on  plants,  and 
roots,   and  fruit.     We  were  no  longer  a 
military    body.     We    had    ceased    to    be 
either  officers  or  privates.     We  were  now 
only  so  many  wretched  fellow-beings,  de- 
pendent upon  each  other,  like  sailors  cast 
adrift  upon  some  desert  island,  and  each 
worked  for  the  good  of  all,  and  the  ties 
which   bound  us  together  were  stronger 
than    those    of   authority  and    discipline. 
Men  scarcely  able  to  drag  themselves  on, 
begged    for   the   privilege   of  helping  to 
carry  La  Cuerre,  and  he  in  turn  besought 
and  commanded  that  we  leave  him  by  the 
trail,  and  hasten  to  the  safety  of  the  coast. 
In  one  of  his  conscious  moments  he  pro- 
tested :    "  I   cannot  live,  and  I  am   only 
hindering  your  escape.      It  is  not  right, 
nor  human,  that  one  man  should  risk  the 
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lives  of  all  the  rest.  For  God's  sake,  obey 
my  orders  and  put  fnt  down." 

Hour  after  hour,  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day  we  struggled  forward,  staggering, 
stumbling,  some  raving  witli  fever,  others 
witli  set  faces,  biting  their  yellow  lips  to 
choke  back  the  pain. 

Three  times  when  we  endeavored  to 
gain  ground  by  venturing  on  the  level 
trail,  the  mounted  scouts  of  Alvarez  over- 
took us,  or  attacked  us  from  ambush,  and 
when  we  beat  them  off,  they  rode  ahead 
and  warned  the  villages  that  we  were  com- 
ing ;  so,  that,  when  we  reached  them,  we 
were  driven  forth  like  lepers.  Even  the 
village  dogs  snapped  and  bit  at  the  gaunt 
figures,  trembling  for  lack  of  food,  and 
loss  of  sleep  and  blood. 

But  on  the  sixth  day,  just  at  sunset, 
as  we  had  dragged  ourselves  to  the  top 
of  a  wooded  hill  we  saw  below  us,  be- 
yond a  league  of  unbroken  jungle,  a  great, 
shining  sheet  of  water,  like  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  and  someone  cried  :  "  The  Pa- 
cific !  "  and  we  all  stumbled  forward,  and 
some  dropped  on  their  knees,  and  some 
wept,  and  some  swung  their  hats  and 
tried  to  cheer. 

And  then  one  of  them,  I  never  knew 
which,  started  singing,  "  Praise  God,  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow,"  and  we  stood 
up,  the  last  of  the  Legion,  shaken  with 
fever,  starving,  wounded,  and  hunted  by 
our  fellow-men,  and  gave  praise  to  God, 
as  we  had  never  praised  Him  before. 

That  night  the  fever  took  hold  of  me, 
and  in  my  tossings  and  turnings  I  burst 
open  the  sword-wound  at  the  back  of  my 
head.  I  remember  someone  exclaiming 
"  He's  bled  to  death  !  "  and  a  torch  held 
to  my  eyes,  and  then  darkness,  and  the 
sense  that  I  was  being  carried  and  bumped 
about  on  men's  shoulders. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  I  was  lying  in 
a  hammock,  a  lot  of  naked,  brown  chil- 
dren were  playing  in  the  dirt  beside  me, 
the  sun  was  shining,  great  palms  were 
bending  in  the  wind  above  me,  and  the 
strong,  sweet  air  of  the  salt  sea  was  blow- 
ing in  my  face. 

I  lay  for  a  long  time  trying  to  guess 
where  I  was,  and  how  I  had  come  there. 
But  I  found  no  explanation  for  it,  so  I  gave 
up  guessing,  and  gazed  contentedly  at  the 
bending  palms  until  one  of  the  children 
found  my  eyes  upon    him,  and  gave  a 


scream,  and  they  all  pattered  off  like 
frightened  partridges. 

That  brought  a  native  woman  from  be- 
hind me,  smiling,  and  murmuring  prayers 
in  Spanish.  She  handed  me  a  gourd  filled 
with  water. 

1  asked  her  where  I  was,  and  she  said, 
"  San  Lorenzo." 

I  could  have  jumped  out  of  the  ham- 
mock at  that,  but  when  I  tried  to  do  so  1 
found  I  could  hardly  raise  my  body.  But 
I  had  gained  the  coast.  I  knew  1  would 
find  strength  enough  to  leave  it. 

"  Where  are  my  friends,"  I  asked. 
"  Where  are  the  Gringoes  ?" 

But  she  raised  her  hands,  and  threw 
them  wide  apart. 

"They  have  gone,"  she  said,  "three, 
four  days  from  now,  they  sailed  away  in 
the  white  ship.  There  was  a  great  fight- 
ing," she  said,  raising  her  eyes  and  shak- 
ing her  head,  "and  they  carried  you  here, 
and  told  me  to  hide  you.  You  have  been 
very  ill,  and  you  are  still  very  ill."  She 
gave  a  little  exclamation  and  disappeared, 
and  returned  at  once  with  a  piece  of  folded 
paper,     "  For  you,"  she  said. 

On  the  outside  of  the  paper  was  writ- 
ten in  Spanish:  "This  paper  will  be  found 
on  the  body  of  Royal  Macklin.  Let  the 
priest  bury  him  and  send  word  to  the 
Military  Academy,  West  Point,  U.  S.  A., 
asking  that  his  family  be  informed  of  his 
place  of  burial.  They  will  reward  you 
well." 

Inside,  in  English,  was  the  following 
letter  in  Aiken's  handwriting  : 

"  Dear  Old  Man — We  had  to  drop 
you  here,  as  we  were  too  sick  to  carry  you 
any  farther.  They  jumped  us  at  San 
Lorenzo,  and  when  we  found  we  couldn't 
get  to  Amapala  from  here,  we  decided  to 
scatter,  and  let  each  man  take  care  of  him- 
self. Von  Ritter  and  I,  and  two  of  the 
boys,  are  taking  La  Guerre  with  us.  He 
is  still  alive,  but  very  bad.  We  hope  to 
pick  up  a  fishing-boat  outside  the  town, 
and  make  for  the  Raleigh.  We  tried  to 
carry  you,  too,  but  it  wasn't  possible.  We 
had  to  desert  one  of  you,  so  we  stuck  by 
the  old  man.  We  hid  your  revolver  and 
money-belt  under  the  seventh  palm,  on  the 
beach  to  the  right  of  this  shack.  If  I'd 
known  you  had  twenty  double  eagles  on 
you  all  this  time,  I'd  have  cracked  your 
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skull  myself.  The  crack  you've  got  is 
healing,  and  if  you  pull  through  the  fever 
you'll  be  all  right.  If  you  do,  give  this 
woman  twenty  pesos  I  borrowed  from 
her.  Get  her  to  hire  a  boat,  and  men,  and 
row  it  to  Amapala.  The  island  is  only  fif- 
teen miles  out,  and  the  Pacific  Mail  boat 
touches  there  I'hursdays  and  Sundays.  If 
you  leave  here  the  night  before,  you  can 
make  it.  Whatever  you  do,  don't  go  into 
the  village  here  or  land  at  Amapala.  If 
they  catch  you  on  shore  they  will  surely 
shoot  you.  So  board  the  steamer  in  the 
offing.  Hoping  you  will  live  to  read  this, 
and  that  we  may  meet  again  under  more 
agreeable  circumstances,  I  am. 
Yours  truly, 

Herbert  Aiken. 

"  P.S.  I  have  yoiu-  gilt  sword,  and  I'm 
going  to  turn  it  over  to  the  officers  of  the 
Raleigh,  to  take  back  to  your  folks.  Good 
luck  to  you,  old  man." 

After  reading  this  letter,  which  I  have 
preserved  carefully  as  a  characteristic 
souvenir  of  Aiken,  I  had  but  two  anxie- 
ties. The  first  was  to  learn  if  La  Guerre 
and  the  others  had  reached  the  Raleigh 
and  the  second  was  how  I  could  escape 
to  the  steamer — the  first  question  was  at 
once  answered  by  the  woman.  She  told 
me  it  was  known  in  San  Lorenzo  that  the 
late  "  Presidente-Generale,"  with  three 
Gringoes,  had  reached  the  American  war- 
ship and  had  been  received  on  board. 
The  Commandaiite  of  Amapala  had  de- 
manded their  surrender  to  him,  but  the 
captain  of  the  ship  had  declared  that  as 
political  refugees,  they  were  entitled  to  the 
protection  they  claimed,  and  when  three 
days  later  he  had  been  ordered  to  return 
to  San  Francisco,  he  had  taken  them  with 
him. 

When  I  heard  that  I  gave  a  cheer  all 
by  myself,  and  I  felt  so  much  better  for 
the  news  that  I  at  once  began  to  plot  for 
my  own  departure.  The  day  was  Wednes- 
day, the  day  before  the  steamer  left  Ama- 
pala, and  I  determined  to  start  for  the 
island  the  following  evening.  When  I 
told  the  woman  this,  she  protested  I  was 
much  too  weak  to  move,  but  the  risk  that 
my  hiding-place  might  be  discovered  be- 
fore another  steamer-day  arrived  was  much 
too  great,  and  I  insisted  on  making  a  try 
for  the  first  one. 


The  woman  accordingly  prociured  a 
fishing-boat  and  a  crew  of  three  men,  and 
I  dug  up  my  money-belt,  and  my  revolv- 
er, and  thanked  her  and  paid  her,  for 
Aiken  and  for  myself,  as  well  as  one  can 
pay  a  person  for  saving  one's  life.  The 
next  night,  as  soon  as  the  sun  set,  I  seated 
myself  in  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  we 
pushed  out  from  the  shore  of  Honduras, 
and  were  soon  rising  and  falling  on  the 
broad  swell  of  the  Pacific. 

My  crew  were  simple  fishermen,  uncon- 
cerned with  politics,  and  as  I  had  no  fear 
of  harm  from  them,  I  curled  up  on  a  mat 
at  their  feet  and  instantly  fell  asleep. 

\Vhen  I  again  awoke  the  sun  was  well 
up,  and  when  I  raised  my  head  the  boat- 
man pointed  to  a  fringe  of  palms  that 
hung  above  the  water,  and  which  he  told 
me  rose  from  the  Island  of  Amapala. 
Two  hours  later  we  made  out  the  wharves 
and  the  custom-house  of  the  port  itself, 
and,  lying  well  toward  us  in  the  harbor, 
a  big  steamer  with  the  smoke  issuing  from 
her  stacks,  and  the  American  flag  hang- 
ing at  the  stern.  I  was  still  weak  and 
shaky,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  choked 
a  bit  at  the  sight  of  the  flag,  and  at  the 
thought  that,  in  spite  of  all,  I  was  going 
safely  back  to  hfe,  and  Beatrice  and 
Aunt  Mary.  The  name  I  made  out  on 
the  stem  of  the  steamer  was  Barracouta, 
and  I  considered  it  the  prettiest  name  I  ^ 
had  ever  known,  and  the  steamer  the 
handsomest  ship  that  ever  sailed  the  sea, 
I  loved  her  from  her  keel  to  her  topmast. 
I  loved  her  e\'ery  line  and  curve,  her  every 
rope  and  bolt.  But  specially  did  I  love 
the  flag  at  her  stern  and  the  Blue  Peter  at 
the  fore.  They  meant  home.  They  meant 
peace,  friends,  and  my  own  countrymen. 

I  gave  the  boatmen  a  double-eagle,  and 
\\'e  all  shook  hands  with  great  glee,  and 
then  with  new  strength  and  unassisted  I 
pulled  myself  up  the  companion-ladder, 
and  stood  upon  the  deck. 

When  I  reached  it  I  wanted  to  embrace 
the  first  man  I  saw.  I  somehow  expect- 
ed that  he  would  want  to  embrace  me, 
too,  and  say  how  glad  he  was  I  had 
e.scaped.  But  he  happened  to  be  the 
ship's  purser,  and,  instead  of  embrac- 
ing me,  he  told  me  coldly  that  steerage- 
passengers  are  not  allowed  aft.  But  I 
liid  not  mind,  I  knew  I  was  a  disrepu- 
table object,  but  I  also  knew  I  had  gold 
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in  my  money-belt,  and  tliat  clothes  could 
be  bought  from  the  slop-chest. 

So  I  said,  in  great  good-humor,  that  I 
wanted  a  first-class  cabin,  the  immediate 
use  of  the  bath-room,  and  the  services  of 
the  ship's  barber. 

My  head  was  bound  in  a  dirty  bandage. 
My  uniform,  which  1  still  wore  as  I  had 
nothing  else,  was  in  rags  from  the  briers, 
and  the  mud  of  the  swamps  and  the 
sweat  of  the  fever  had  caked  it  with  dirt. 
I  had  an  eight  days'  beard,  and  my  bare 
feet  were  in  native  sandals.  So  my  feel- 
ings were  not  greatly  hurt  because  the  pur- 
ser was  not  as  genuinely  glad  to  see  me 
as  I  was  to  see  him. 

"  A  first-class  passage  costs  forty  dol- 
lars gold — in  advance,"  he  said. 

"That's  all  right,"  I  answered,  and  I 
laughed  from  sheer,  foolish  happiness, 
■  I'll  take  six." 

We  had  been  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  companion-ladder,  and  as  the  purser 
moved  rather  reluctantly  toward  his  cabin, 
a  group  of  men  came  down  the  deck  tow- 
ard us. 

One  of  them  was  a  fat,  red-faced  Amer- 
ican, the  others  wore  the  uniform  of 
Alvarez.  When  they  saw  me  they  gave 
little  squeals  of  excitement,  and  fell  upon 
the  fat  man  gesticulating  violently,  and 
pointing  angrily  at  me. 

The  purser  halted,  and  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, regarded  me  with  even  greater  un- 
friendliness. As  for  myself,  the  sight  of 
the  brown,  impish  faces,  and  the  familiar 
uniforms  filled  me  with  disgust.  I  had 
thought  I  was  done  with  brawling  and 
fighting,  of  being  hated  and  hunted.  I 
had  had  my  fill  of  it.  I  wanted  to  be 
let  alone,  I  wanted  to  feel  that  everybody 
about  me  was  a  friend.  I  was  not  in 
the  least  alarmed,  for  now  that  I  was 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  I  knew  that 
I  was  immune  from  capture,  but  the  mere 
possibility  of  a  row  was  intolerable. 

One  of  the  Honduranians  wore  the 
uniform  of  a  colonel,  and  was,  as  I 
guessed,  the  Commandante  of  the  port. 
He  spoke  to  the  fat  man  in  English,  but 
in  the  same  breath  turned  to  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  and  gave  an  order  in  Spanish. 

The  lieutenant  started  in  my  direction, 
and  then  hesitated  and  beckoned  to  some 
one  behind  me. 

I  heard  a  patter  of  bare  feet  on  the 


deck,  and  a  dozen  soldiers  ran  past  me, 
and  surrounded  us.  I  noted  that  they 
and  their  oflficers  belonged  to  the  Elev- 
enth Infantry.  That  was  the  regiment  I 
had  driven  out  of  tlie  barracks  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  fat  American  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
was  listening  to  what  the  Commandante 
was  saying,  and  apparently  with  great 
dissatisfaction.  As  he  listened  he  scowled 
at  me,  chewing  savagely  on  an  unlit 
cigar,  and  rocking  himself  to  and  fro  on 
his  heels  and  toes.  His  thumbs  were 
stuck  in  his  suspenders,  so  that  it  looked 
as  though,  with  great  indecision  he  was 
puUing  himself  forward  and  back. 

I  turned  to  the  purser  and  said,  as  care- 
lessly as  I  could :  "  Well,  what  are  we 
waiting  for  ?  " 

But  he  only  shook  his  head. 

With  a  gesture  of  impatience  the  fat 
man  turned  suddenly  from  the  Command- 
ante  and  came  toward  me. 

He  spoke  abruptly  and  with  the  tone 
of  a  man  holding  authority. 

"  Have  you  got  your  police-permit  to 
leave  Amapala?  "  he  demanded. 

"  No,"  I  answered. 

"  Well,  why  haven't  you?  "  he  snapped. 

"  I  didn't  know  I  had  to  have  one,"  I 
said.  "Why  do  you  ask?"  I  added. 
'*  Are  you  the  captain  of  this  ship?  " 

"  I  think  I  am,"  he  suddenly  roared,  as 
though  I  had  questioned  his  word.  "Any- 
way, I've  got  enough  say  on  her  to  put  you 
ashore  if  you  don't  answer  my  questions." 

I  shut  my  lips  together  and  looked 
away  from  him.  His  tone  stirred  what 
httle  blood  there  was  still  left  in  me  to  re- 
bellion ;  but  when  I  saw  the  shore  with  its 
swamps  and  ragged  palms,  I  felt  how  per- 
ilously near  it  was,  and  Panama  became 
suddenly  a  distant  mirage.  I  was  as  help- 
less as  a  sailor  clinging  to  a  plank.  I  felt 
I  was  in  no  position  to  take  offence,  so  I 
bit  my  lips  and  tried  to  smile. 

The  Captain  shook  his  head  at  me,  as 
though  I  were  a  prisoner  in  the  dock. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  shouted, 
"  that  our  agent  sold  you  a  ticket  without 
you  showing  a  police-permit  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  got  a  ticket,"  I  said.  "  I 
was  just  going  to  buy  one  now." 

The  Commandante  thrust  himself  be- 
tween us. 

"Ah,  what   did  1  tell  you  !  "  he  cried. 
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"  You  see?  He  is  escaping.  This  is  the 
man.  He  answers  all  the  descriptions. 
He  was  dressed  just  so  ;  green  coat,  red 
trousers,  very  torn  and  dirty — head  in 
bandage.  That  is  the  description.  Is  it 
not  so?  "  he  demanded  of  his  lieutenants. 
They  nodded  vigorously. 

"  Why — a-yes,  that  is  the  man,"  the 
Commandante  cried  in  triumph.  "  Last 
night  he  stabbed  Jose  Mendez  in  the  Lib- 
ertad  Billiard  Hall.  He  has  wanted  to 
murder  him.  If  Jose,  he  die,  this  man  he 
is  murderer.  He  cannot  go.  He  must 
come  to  land  with  me." 

He  gave  an  order  in  Spanish,  and  the 
soldiers  closed  in  around  us. 

I  saw  that  I  was  in  great  peril,  in  dan- 
ger more  real  than  any  I  had  faced  in  open 
fight  since  I  had  entered  Honduras.  For 
the  men  who  had  met  me  then  had  fought 
with  fair  weapons.  These  men  were  try- 
ing to  take  away  my  life  with  a  trick,  with 
cunning  hes  and  false  witnesses. 

They  knew  the  Captain  might  not  sur- 
render a  passenger  who  was  only  a  politi- 
cal offender,  but  that  he  could  not  harbor 
a  criminal.  And  at  the  first  glance  at  my 
uniform,  and  when  he  knew  nothing  more 
of  me  than  that  I  wore  it,  the  Comman- 
dante had  trumped  up  this  charge  of 
crime,  and  had  fitted  to  my  appearance 
the  imaginary  description  of  an  imaginary 
murderer.  And  I  knew  that  he  did  this 
that  he  might  send  me,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  as  a  gift  to  Alvarez,  or  that  he  might, 
for  his  own  vengeance,  shoot  me  against 
a  wall. 

I  knew  how  httle  I  would  receive  of 
either  justice  or  mercy.  I  had  heard  of  Dr. 
Rojas  killed  between  decks  on  a  steamer 
of  this  same  line  ;  of  Bonilla  taken  from 
the  Ariadne  and  murdered  on  this  very 
wharf  at  this  very  port  of  Amapala  ;  of 
General  Pulido  strangled  in  the  launch  of 
the  Commandante  of  Corinto  and  thrown 
overboard,  while  still  in  sight  of  his  fellow- 
passengers  on  the  Southern  Cross. 

It  was  a  degraded,  horrible,  inglorious 
end — to  be  caught  by  the  heels  after  the 
real  battle  was  lost  ;  to  die  of  fever  in  a 
cell  ;  to  be  stabbed  with  bayonets  on  the 
wharf,  and  thrown  to  the  carrion  harbor- 
sharks. 

I  swung  around  upon  the  Captain,  and 
fought  for  my  life  as  desperately  as  though 
I  had  a  rope  around  my  neck. 


"  That  man  is  a  liar,"  I  cried.  "  1  was 
not  in  Amapala  last  night.  I  came  from 
San  Lorenzo  this  morning.  The  boat  I 
came  in  is  alongside  now  ;  you  can  ask  the 
men  who  brought  me.  I'm  no  murderer. 
That  man  knows  I'm  no  murderer.  He 
wants  me  because  I  belonged  to  the  op- 
position government.  It's  because  I  wear 
this  uniform  that  he  wants  me.  I'm  no 
criminal.  He  has  no  more  right  to  touch 
me  here,  than  he  would  if  I  were  on 
Broadway." 

The  Commandante  seized  the  Captain's 
arm. 

"  As  Commandante  of  this  port,"  he 
screamed,  "  I  tell  you  if  you  do  not  sur- 
render the  murderer  to  me,  your  ship  shall 
not  sail.  I  will  take  back  your  clearance- 
papers." 

The  Captain  turned  on  me,  shaking  his 
red  fists,  and  tossing  his  head  hke  a  bull. 
"  You  see  that  !  "  he  cried.  "  You  see 
what  you  get  me  into,  coming  on  board 
my  ship  without  a  permit  !  That's  what 
I  get  at  every  banana-patch  along  this 
coast,  a  lot  of  damned  beach-combers  and 
stowaways  stealing  on  board,  and  the 
Commandantes  chasing  'em  all  over  my 
ship  and  holding  up  my  papers.  You  go 
ashore  !  "  he  ordered.  He  swept  his  arm 
toward  the  gang- way.  "  You  go  to  Kes- 
sler,  our  consul.  If  you  haven't  done 
nothing  wrong,  he'll  take  care  of  you. 
You  haven't  got  a  ticket,  and  you  haven't 
got  a  permit,  and  you're  no  passenger  of 
mine  !  Over  you  go  ;  do  you  hear  me? 
Quick,  now,  over  you  go." 

I  could  not  believe  that  I  heard  the  man 
aright.  He  seemed  to  be  talking  a  lan- 
guage I  did  not  know. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  cried, 
speaking  very  slowly,  for  I  was  incredu- 
lous, and  I  was  so  weak  besides  that  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  find  the  words,  "  that 
you  refuse  to  protect  me  from  these  half- 
breeds,  that  you  are  going  to  turn  me  over 
to  them — to  be  shot !  And  you  call  your- 
self an  American  ?  "  I  cried,  "  and  this  an 
American  ship  !  " 

As  I  turned  from  him  I  found  that  the 
passengers  had  come  forward  and  now 
surrounded  us  ;  big,  tall  men  in  cool,  clean 
linen,  and  beautiful  ladies,  shading  their 
faces  with  their  fans,  and  little  children 
crowding  in  between  them  and  clinging 
to  their  skirts.    To  my  famished  eyes  they 
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looked  like  angels  out  of  Paradise.  They 
were  my  own  people,  and  they  brought 
back  to  me  more  terribly  than  any  other 
thing,  how  I  loved  the  life  these  men  were 
plotting  to  take  from  me.  The  sight  of 
them  drove  me  into  a  sort  of  frenzy. 

"Are  you  going  to  take  that  man's  word 
against  mine  ?  "  I  cried  at  the  C-aptain. 
"  Are  you  going  to  let  him  murder  me  in 
sight  of  that  flag  ?  You  know  he'll  do  it. 
You  know  what  they  did  to  Rojas  on  one 
of  your  own  ships.  Do  you  want  another 
man  butchered  in  sight  of  your  passen- 
gers  ?  " 

The  Commandante  crowded  in  front  of 
the  ship's  captain. 

"  I'hat  man  is  my  prisoner,"  he  cried. 
•■  He  is  going  to  jail,  to  be  tried  by  law. 
He  shall  see  his  consul  every  day.  And 
so,  if  you  try  to  leave  this  harbor  with  him, 
I  will  sink  your  ship  from  the  fort  !" 

The  Captain  turned  with  an  oath  and 
looked  up  to  the  second  officer,  who  was 
leaning  over  the  rail  of  the  bridge  above 
us. 

"  Up  anchor,"  the  Captain  shouted. 
"  Get  her  under  weigh  !  There  is  your 
answer,"  he  cried,  turning  upon  me.  "I'm 
not  going  to  have  this  ship  held  up  any 
longer,  and  I'm  not  going  to  risk  the  lives 
of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen  by  any  bom- 
bardment, either.  You're  only  going  to 
jail.  I'll  report  the  matter  to  our  consul 
at  Corinto,  and  he'll  tell  our  minister." 

"  Corinto  !  "  I  replied.  "  I'll  be  dead 
before  you've  passed  that  lighthouse." 

The  Captain  roared  with  anger. 

"Can't  you  hear  what  he  says,"  he 
shouted.  "  He  says  he'll  fire  on  my  ship. 
They've  fired  on  our  ships  before  !  I'm 
not  here  to  protect  every  damned  scala- 
wag that  tries  to  stowaway  on  my  ship. 
I'm  here  to  protect  the  owners,  and  I 
mean  to  do  it.  Now  you  get  down  that 
ladder,  before  we  throw  you  down. 

I  knew  his  words  were  final.  From  the 
bow  I  heard  the  creak  of  the  anchor- 
chains  as  they  were  drawn  on  board, 
and  from  the  engtne-room  the  tinkle  of 
bells. 

The  ship  was  abandoning  me.  My 
last  appeal  had  failed.  My  condition  was 
desperate. 

"Protect  your  owners,  and  yourself, 
damn  you  !  "  I  cried.  "  You're  no  Amer- 
ican.   You're  no  white  man.     No  Ameri- 


can would  let  a  conch-nigger  run  his  ship. 
To  hell  with  your  protection  !  " 

•Ml  the  misery  of  the  last  two  months, 
the  bitterness  of  my  dismissal  from  the 
Point,  the  ignominy  of  our  defeat  and 
flight,  rose  in  me  and  drove  me  on.  "  And 
I  don't  want  the  protection  of  that  flag 
either,"  I  cried.  "  I  wasn't  good  enough 
to  serve  it  once,  and  I  don't  need  it  now." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  when  I 
spoke  these  words  I  thought  my  death  was 
inevitable  and  immediate,  that  it  had  been 
brought  upon  me  by  one  of  my  own  coun- 
trymen, while  others  of  my  countrymen 
stood  indifferently  by,  and  I  hope  that  for 
what  I  said  in  that  moment  of  fever  and 
despair  I  may  be  forgiven. 

"  I  can  protect  myself  !  "  I  cried. 

Before  anyone  could  move  I  whipped 
out  my  gun  and  held  it  over  the  Com- 
mandante's  heart,  and  at  the  same  instant 
without  turning  my  eyes  from  his  face  I 
waved  my  other  hand  at  the  passengers. 
"  Take  those  children  away,"  I  shouted. 

"  Don't  move !  "  I  yelled  in  Spanish  at 
the  soldiers.  "If  one  of  you  raises  his 
musket  I'll  kill  him."  I  pressed  the 
cocked  revolver  against  the  Command- 
ante's  chest.  "  Now  then,  take  me  ashore," 
I  called  to  his  men.  "  You  know  me,  I'm 
Captain  Macklin.  Captain  Mackhn,  of 
the  Foreign  Legion,  and  you  know  that 
six  of  you  will  die  before  you  get  me. 
Come  on,"  I  taunted.  "  Which  six  is  it 
to  be  ? " 

Out  of  the  side  of  my  eyes  I  could  see 
the  bayonets  hfting  cautiously  and  forming 
a  ring  of  points  about  me,  and  the  sight, 
and  my  own  words  lashed  me  into  a  frenzy 
of  bravado. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  remember  me,  don't 
you  ?  "  I  cried.  "  You  ought  to  remem- 
ber the  Foreign  Legion  !  We  drove  you 
out  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Tabla  Ve  and 
Comyagua,  and  I'm  your  Vice-President ! 
Take  off  your  hats  to  your  Vice-President ! 
To  Captain  Macklin,  Vice-President  of 
Honduras  !  " 

I  sprang  back  against  the  cabin  and 
swung  the  gun  in  swift  half-circles.  The 
men  shrank  from  it  as  though  I  had 
lashed  them  with  a  whip.  "  Come  on," 
I  cried,  "  which  six  is  it  to  be  ?  Come 
on,  you  cowards,  why  don't  you  take 
me?" 

The  only  answer  came  from  a  voice 
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that  was  suddenly  uplifted  at  my  side.  I 
recognized  it  as  the  voice  of  the  ship's 
captain. 

"  Put  down  that  gun  !  "  he  shouted. 

But  I  only  swung  it  the  further  until  it 
covered  him  also.  The  man  stood  in  ter- 
ror of  his  ship's  owners,  he  had  a  seaman's 
dread  of  international  law,  but  he  certainly 
was  not  afraid  of  a  gun.  He  regarded  it 
no  more  than  a  pointed  finger,  and  leaned 
eagerly  toward  me.  To  my  amazement 
I  saw  that  his  face  was  beaming  with  ex- 
citement and  delight. 

"Are  you  Captain  Macklin?"  he 
cried. 

I  was  so  amazed  that  for  a  moment  I 
could  only  gape  at  him  while  I  still  cov- 
ered him  with  the  revolver. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"  Then  why  in  hell  didn't  you  say  so  !  " 
he  roared,  and  with  a  bellow  like  a  bull 
he  threw  himself  upon  the  Commandante. 
He  seized  him  by  his  epaulettes  and 
pushed  him  backward.  With  the  strength 
of  a  bull  he  butted  and  shoved  him  across 
the  deck. 

"  Off  my  sliip  you!"  he  roared.  "Every 
one  of  you,  you're  a  gang  of  murdering 
cutthroats." 

The  deck-hands  and  ship-steward,  who 
had  gathered  at  the  gangway  to  assist  in 
throwing  me  down  it,  sprang  to  the  Cap- 
tain's aid. 

"Over  with  him,  boys,"  he  roared. 
"  Clear  the  ship  of  them.  Throw  tliem 
overboard."  The  crew  fell  upon  the  aston- 
ished soldiers,  and  drove  them  to  the  side. 
Their  curses  and  shrieks  filled  the  air, 
the  women  retreated  screaming,  and  I 
was  left  alone,  leaning  limply  against  the 
cabin  with  my  revolver  hanging  from  my 
fingers. 

It  began  and  ended  in  an  instant,  and 
as  the  ship  moved  forward  and  the  last 
red-breeched  soldier  disappeared  head- 
foremost down  the  companion-ladder,  the 
Captain  rushed  back  to  me  and  clutclied 
me  by  both  shoulders.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  genial  grin  on  his  fat  face,  I  would 
have  thought  that  he  meant  to  hurl  me 
after  the  others. 

"  Now  then,  Captain  Macklin,"  he 
cried,  "  you  come  with  me.  You  come 
to  my  cabin,  and  that's  where  you  stay  as 
long  as  you  are  on  my  ship.  You're  no 
passenger,  mind  you,  you're  my  guest,  and 


there's  nothing  on  board  too  good  for 
you." 

"  But  I  don't  understand,"  I  protested, 
faintly.      "  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

"  What  does  it  mean?  "  he  shouted.  "  It 
means  you're  the  right  sort  for  me  !  I 
haven't  heard  of  nothing  but  your  goings- 
on  for  the  last  three  trips.  Vice-President 
of  Honduras  !  "  he  exclaimed,  shaking  me 
as  though  I  were  a  carpet.  "  A  kid  like 
you  !  You  come  to  my  cabin  and  tell  me 
the  whole  yarn  from  start  to  finish.  I'd 
rather  carry  you  than  old  man  Huntington 
himself  !  " 

The  passengers  had  returned,  and  stood 
in  a  wondering  circle,  listening  to  his  ex- 
clamations. The  stewards  and  deck-hands, 
panting  with  their  late  exertions,  were  grin- 
ning at  me  with  unmistakable  interest. 

"Bring  Captain  Macklin's  breakfast  to 
my  cabin,  you,"  he  shouted  to  them. 
"And,  Mr.  Owen,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  Purser,  with  great  impres- 
siveness,  "  this  is  Captain  Macklin,  him- 
self.     He's  going  with  us  as  my  guest." 

With  a  wink  at  me,  he  cautiously  re- 
moved my  revolver  from  my  fingers,  and 
slapped  me  jovially  on  the  shoulder. 
"Son!"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  the  sight  of  you  holding  your  gun 
on  that  gang  for  a  cargo  of  bulhon.  I 
suspicioned  it  was  you,  the  moment  you 
did  it.  That  will  be  something  for  me  to 
tell  them  in  'Frisco,  that  will.  Now,  you 
come  along,"  he  added,  suddenly,  with 
parental  solicitude,  "  and  take  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  a  dose  of  quinine,  or  you'll  be 
ailing." 

He  pushed  a  way  for  me  through  the 
crowd  of  passengers,  who  fell  back  in  two 
long  lines.  As  we  moved  between  them, 
I  heard  a  woman's  voice  ask,  in  a  loud 
whisper  : 

"  Who  did  you  say  ?  " 

A  man's  voice  answered,  '■  Why,  Cap- 
tain Macklin,"  and  then  protested,  in  a 
rising  accent,  "  Now,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
Jennie,  don't  tell  me  you  don't  know  who 
he  is  ?  " 

That  was  my  first  taste  of  fame.  It 
was- a  short-lived,  limited  sort  of  fame,  but 
at  that  time  it  stretched  throughout  all 
Central  America.  I  doubt  if  it  is  suffi- 
ciently robust  to  live  in  the  cold  latitudes 
of  the  North.  It  is  just  an  exotic  of  the 
tropics.      I  am  sure  it  will  never  weather 
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Cape  Hatteras.  But  although  1  won't 
amount  to  much  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  down 
here  in  Central  America  1  am  pretty  well 
known,  and  during  these  last  two  months 
that  I  have  been  lying,  very  near  to  death, 
in  the  Canal  Company's  hospital,  my  poor 
little  fame  stuck  by  me,  and  turned  strang- 
ers into  kind  and  generous  friends. 

Doiiiis  Ferry,  September,  1882. 

September  passed  before  I  was  a  conva- 
lescent, and  it  was  the  first  of  October 
when  the  Port  of  Sydney  passed  Sandy 
Hook,  and  I  stood  at  the  bow,  trembling 
with  cold  and  happiness,  and  saw  the  au- 
tumn leaves  on  the  hills  of  Staten  Island 
and  the  thousands  of  columns  of  circling, 
white  smoke  rising  over  the  three  cities. 
1  had  not  let  Beatrice  and  Aunt  Mary 
know  that  I  was  in  a  hospital,  but  had 
told  them  that  I  was  making  my  way 
home  slowly,  which  was  true  enough,  and 
that  they  need  not  expect  to  hear  from 
me  until  I  had  arrived  in  New  York  City. 
So,  there  was  no  one  at  the  dock  to  meet 
me. 

But,  as  we  came  up  the  harbor,  I  waved 
at  the  people  on  the  passing  ferry-boats, 
and  they,  shivering,  no  doubt,  at  the  sight 
of  our  canvas  awnings  and  the  stewards' 
white  jackets,  waved  back,  and  gave  me 
my  first  welcome  home. 

It  was  worth  all  the  disappointments, 
and  the  weeks  in  hospital,  to  stick  my 
head  in  the  ticket-window  of  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  and  hear  myself  say, 
"  Dobbs  Ferry,  please."  I  remember 
the  fascination  with  which  I  watched  the 
man  (he  was  talking  over  his  shoulder  to 
another  man  at  the  time)  punch  the  pre- 
cious ticket,  and  toss  it  to  me.  1  suppose 
in  his  life  he  has  many  times  sold  tickets 
to  Dobbs  Ferry,  but  he  never  sold  them 
as  often  as  I  had  rehearsed  asking  him 
for  that  one. 

I  had  wired  them  not  to  meet  me  at  the 
station,  but  to  be  waiting  at  the  house, 
and  when  I  came  up  the  old  walk,  with 
the  box-hedges  on  either  side,  they  were 
at  the  door,  and  Aunt  Mary  ran  to  meet 
me,  and  hugged  and  scoldecl  me,  and  cried 
on  my  shoulder,  and  Beatrice  smiled  at 
me,  just  as  though  she  were  very  proud 
of  me,  and  I  kissed  her  once.  After  ten 
minutes,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  I  had  ever 
been    away  from    home.     And,  when    I 


looked  at  Beatrice,  and  I  could  not  keep 
my  eyes  from  her,  I  was  filled  with  won- 
der that  I  had  ever  had  the  courage  to  go 
from  where  she  was.      ^Ve  were  very  happy. 

I  am  afraid  that  for  the  next  two  weeks 
I  traded  upon  their  affection  scandalously. 
But  it  was  their  own  fault.  It  was  their 
wish  that  I  should  constantly  pose  in  the 
dual  roles  of  the  returned  prodigal  and 
Othello,  and,  as  I  told  them,  if  I  were  an 
obnoxious  prig  ever  after,  they  alone  were 
responsible. 

I  had  the  ravenous  hunger  of  the  fever- 
convalescent,  and  I  had  an  audience  that 
would  have  turned  General  Grant  into  a 
braggart.  So,  every  day  wonderful  dishes 
of  Aunt  Mary's  contriving  were  set  before 
me,  and  Beatrice  would  not  open  a  book 
so  long  as  there  was  one  adventure  I  had 
left  untold. 

And  this,  as  I  soon  learned,  was  the 
more  flattering,  as  she  had  already  heard 
most  of  them  at  second-hand. 

I  can  remember  my  bewilderment  that 
first  evening  as  I  was  relating  the  story  of 
the  duel,  and  she  corrected  me. 

"Weren't  you  much  nearer?"  she 
asked.     "You  fired  at  twenty  paces." 

"  So  we  did,"  I  cried,  "  but  how  could 
you  know  that  ?  " 

"Mr.  Lowell  told  us,"  she  said. 

"  Lowell  !  "  I  shouted.  "  Has  Lowell 
been  here  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  brought  us  your  sword,"  Bea- 
trice answered.  "  Didn't  you  see  where 
we  placed  it  ?  "  and  she  rose  rather  quick- 
ly, and  stood  with  her  face  toward  the 
fire-place,  where,  sure  enough,  my  sword 
was  hanging  above  the  mantel. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Aunt  Mary.  "  Mr. 
Lowell  has  been  very  kind.  He  has  come 
out  often  to  ask  for  news  of  you.  He  is 
at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  We  like  him 
so  much,"  she  added. 

"  Like  him  !  "  I  echoed.  "  I  should 
think  you  would  !  Isn't  that  bully,"  I 
cried,  "to  think  of  his  being  so  near  me, 
and  that  he's  a  friend  of  yours  already. 
We  must  have  him  out  to-morrow.  Isn't 
he  fine,  Beatrice  ?  " 

She  had  taken  down  the  sword,  and  was 
standing  holding  it  out  to  me. 

"  Yes,  he  is,"  she  said,  "  and  he  is  very 
fond  of  you,  too,  Royal.  I  don't  believe 
you've  got  a  better  friend." 

Attractive    as    the    prodigal    son     may 
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seem  at  first,  he  soon  becomes  a  nuisance. 
Even  Othello  when  he  began  to  tell  over 
his  stories  for  the  second  time  must  have 
been  something  of  a  bore.  And  when 
Aunt  Mary  gave  me  roast  beef  for  dinner 
two  nights  in  succession,  and  after  dinner 
Beatrice  picked  up  "  Lorna  Doone  "  and 
retired  to  a  corner,  I  knew  that  1  had  had 
my  day. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast,  in  a 
tone  of  gentle  reproach,  I  announced  that 
I  was  going  out  into  the  cold  world,  as 
represented  by  New  York  City,  to  look  for 
a  job.  I  had  no  idea  of  doing  anything 
of  the  sort.  I  only  threw  out  the  sugges- 
tion tentatively,  and  I  was  exceedingly 
disgusted  when  they  caught  up  my  plan 
with  such  enthusiasm  and  alacrity,  that  I 
was  forced  to  go  on  with  it.  I  could  not 
see  why  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  work. 
I  had  two  thousand  dollars  a  year  my 
grandfather  had  left  me,  and  my  idea  of 
seeking  for  a  job,  was  to  look  for  it  lei- 
surely, and  with  caution.  But  the  family 
seemed  to  think  that,  before  the  winter 
set  in,  I  should  take  any  chance  that  of- 
fered, and,  as  they  expressed  it,  settle 
down. 

None  of  us  had  any  very  definite  ideas 
as  to  what  I  ought  to  do,  or  even  that 
there  was  anything  I  could  do.  Lowell, 
who  is  so  much  with  us  now,  that  I  treat 
him  like  one  of  the  family,  argued  that  to 
business  men  my  strongest  recommenda- 
tion would  be  my  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages. He  said  I  ought  to  try  for  a  clerk- 
ship in  some  firm  where  I  could  handle 
the  foreign  correspondence.  His  even 
suggesting  such  work  annoyed  me  ex- 
tremely. 1  told  him  that,  on  the  contrary, 
my  strongest  card  was  my  experience  in 
active  campaigning,  backed  by  my  thor- 
ough military  education,  and  my  ability 
to  command  men.  He  said  unfeehngly, 
that  you  must  first  catch  your  men,  and 
that  in  down-town  business  circles  a  mili- 
tary education  counted  for  no  more  than 
a  college-course  in  football. 

"  You  good  people  don't  seem  to  un- 
derstand," I  explained  (wo  were  holding 
a  family  council  on  my  case  at  the  time); 
"  I  have  no  desire  to  move  in  downtown 
business  circles.      I  hate  business  circles." 

"  Well,  you  must  live,  Royal."  Aunt 
Mary  said.  "  You  have  not  enough 
money  to  be  a  gentleman  of  leisure." 


"  Royal  wouldn't  be  content  without 
some  kind  of  work,"  said  Beatrice. 

"  No,  he  can't  persuade  us  he's  not 
ambitious  !  "  Lowell  added.  "  You  mean 
to  make  something  of  yourself,  you  know 
you  do,  and  you  can't  begin  too  early." 

Since  Lowell  has  been  promoted  to 
the  ward-room,  he  talks  just  like  a  grand- 
father. 

"Young  man,"  I  said,  "I've  seen  the 
day  when  you  were  an  ensign,  and  I  was 
a  Minister  of  War,  and  you  had  to  cHck 
your  heels  if  you  came  within  thirty  feet 
of  my  distinguished  person.  Of  course, 
I'm  ambitious,  and  the  best  proof  of  it  is, 
that  I  don't  want  to  sit  in  a  bird-cage  all 
my  life,  counting  other  people's  money." 

Aunt  Mary  looked  troubled,  and  shook 
her  head  at  me. 

"  Well,  Royal,"  she  remonstrated, 
"  you've  got  very  little  of  your  own  to 
count,  and  some  day  you'll  want  to  marry, 
and  then  you'll  be  sorry." 

I  don't  know  why  Aunt  Mary's  remark 
should  have  affected  anyone  except  my- 
self, but  it  seemed  to  take  all  the  life  out 
of  the  discussion,  and  Beatrice  remem- 
bered she  had  some  letters  to  write,  and 
Lowell  said  he  must  get  back  to  the  Navy 
Yard,  although  when  he  arrived  he  told 
us  he  had  fixed  it  with  another  man  to 
stand  his  watch.  The  reason  I  was  dis- 
turbed was  because,  when  Aunt  Mary 
spoke,  it  made  me  wonder  if  she  were  not 
thinking  of  Beatrice.  One  day  just  after 
I  arrived  from  Panama,  when  we  were 
alone,  she  said  that  while  I  was  gone  she 
had  been  in  fear  she  might  die  before  I 
came  back,  and  that  Beatrice  would  be 
left  alone.  I  laughed  at  her  and  told  her 
she  would  live  a  hundred  years,  and 
added,  not  meaning  anything  in  particu- 
lar, "  And  she'll  not  be  alone.  I'll  be 
here." 

Then  Aunt  Mary  looked  at  me  very 
sadly,  and  said  :  "  Royal,  I  could  die  so 
contentedly  if  I  thought  you  two  were 
happy."  She  waited,  as  though  she  ex- 
pected me  to  make  some  reply,  but  I 
couldn't  think  of  anything  to  say,  and  so 
just  looked  solemn,  and  then  she  changed 
the  subject  by  asking:  "  Royal,  have  you 
noticed  that  Lieutenant  Lowell  admires 
Beatrice  very  much  ?  "  And  I  said  :  "  Of 
course  he  does.  If  he  didn't,  I'd  punch 
his  head."     At  which  she  acrain  looked  at 
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me  in  such  a  wistful,  pained  way,  smiling 
so  sadly,  as  though  for  some  reason  she 
were  sorry  for  me. 

They  all  seemed  to  agree  that  I  had 
had  my  fling,  and  should,  as  they  persisted 
in  calling  it,  "  settle  down."  A  most  odi- 
ous phrase.  They  were  two  to  one  against 
me,  and  when  one  finished  another  took 
it  up.  So  that  at  last  I  ceased  arguing 
and  allowed  myself  to  be  bullied  into  look- 
ing for  a  position. 

But  before  surrendering  myself  to  the 
down-town  business  circles  I  made  one 
last  effort  to  remain  free. 

In  Honduras,  La  (luerre  had  told  me 
that  a  letter  to  the  Credit  Lyonnais  in  Paris 
would  always  find  him.  I  knew  that  since 
his  arrival  at  San  Francisco  he  had  had 
plenty  of  time  to  reach  Paris,  and  that  if 
he  were  there  now  he  must  know  whether 
there  is  anything  in  this  talk  of  a  French 
expedition  against  the  Chinese  in  Tonkin. 
Also  whether  the  Mahdi  really  means  to 
make  trouble  for  the  Khedive  in  the  Sou- 
dan. La  Guerre  was  in  the  Fgyptian  army 
for  three  years,  and  knows  Baker  Pasha 
well.  I  was  sure  that  if  there  was  going 
to  be  trouble,  either  in  China  or  Egypt, 
he  could  not  keep  out  of  it. 

So  I  cabled  him  to  the  Credit  Lyon- 
nais, "  Are  you  well?  If  going  any  more 
campaigns,  please  take  me.''  I  waited 
three  restless  weeks  for  an  answer,  and 
then,  as  no  answer  came,  I  put  it  all  be- 
hind me,  and  hung  my  old,  torn  uniform 
where  I  would  not  see  it,  and  hid  the 
presentation-sword  behind  the  eight-day 
clock  in  the  Hbrary. 

Beatrice  raised  her  eyes  from  her  book 
and  watched  me. 

"  Why  ?"  she  asked. 

"  It  hurts  me,"  I  said. 

She  put  down  her  book  and  for  a  long 
time  looked  at  me  without  speaking. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  disliked  it  as 
much  as  that,"  she  said.  "  I  wonder  if 
we  are  wrong.  And  yet,"  she  added, 
smiling,  "  it  doesn't  seem  like  a  great  sac- 
rifice ;  to  have  work  to  do,  to  live  at  home, 
and  in  such  a  dear,  old  home  as  this,  near 
a  big  city,  and  with  the  river  in  front  and 
the  country  all  about  you.  It  seems  bet- 
ter than  dying  of  wounds  in  a  swamp,  or 
of  fever  in  a  hospital." 

"  I  haven't  complained.  I'm  taking 
my  medicine,"  I  answered.  "  I  know  you 


all  wouldn't  ask  it  of  me,  if  you  didn't 
think  it  was  for  my  good."  I  had  seated 
myself  in  front  of  the  wood  fire  opposite 
her,  and  was  turning  the  chain  she  gave 
me  round  and  round  my  wrist.  I  slipped 
it  off,  and  showed  it  to  her  as  it  hung 
shining  in  the  firelight,  from  my  fingers. 

"  And  yet,"  I  said,  "  it  was  fine  being 
your  Knight  Errant,  and  taking  risks  for 
your  sake,  and  having  only  this  to  keep 
me  straight."  I  can't  see  why  saying  just 
that  should  have  disturbed  her,  but  cer- 
tainly my  words,  or  the  sight  of  the  chain, 
had  a  most  curious  effect.  It  is  absurd, 
but  I  could  almost  swear  that  she  looked 
frightened.  She  flushed,  and  her  eyes 
were  suddenly  filled  with  tears.  I  was 
greatly  embarrassed.  Why  should  she  be 
afraid  of  me.  I  was  too  much  upset  to 
ask  her  what  was  wrong,  so  I  went  on, 
hastily  :  "  But  now  I'll  have  you  always 
with  me,  to  keep  me  straight,"  I  said. 

She  laughed  at  that,  a  tremulous,  little 
laugh,  and  said  :  "  And  so  you  won't  want 
it  any  more,  will  you?  " 

"  Won't  want  it,"  I  protested,  gallantly. 
"  I'd  like  to  see  anyone  make  me  give  it 
up." 

"  You'd  give  it  up  to  me,  wouldn't 
you,"  she  asked,  gently.  "  It  looks — " 
she  added,  and  stopped. 

"  I  see  !  "  I  exclaimed.  "  Looks  hke  a 
pose,  sort  of  effeminate,  a  man's  wearing 
a  bracelet.      Is  that  what  you  think?  " 

She  laughed  again,  but  this  time  quite 
differently.      She  seemed  greatly  reheved. 

"  Perhaps  that's  it,"  she  said.  "Give 
it  me.  Royal.  You'll  never  need  any 
woman's  trinkets  to  keep  you  straight." 

I  weighed  the  gold  links  in  the  hollow 
of  my  palm. 

"  Do  you  really  want  it  ?  "  I  asked. 
She  raised  her  eyes  eagerly.  "If  you 
don't  mind,"  she  said. 

I  dropped  the  chain  into  her  hand,  but 
as  I  turned  toward  the  fire,  I  could  not 
help  a  little  sigh.  She  heard  me,  and 
leaned  forward.  I  could  just  see  her 
sweet,  troubled  face  in  the  firelight.  "But 
I  mean  to  return  it  you,  Royal,"  she  said, 
"some  day,  when — when  you  go  out  again 
to  fight  wind-mills." 

"  That's  safe  !  "  I  returned,  roughly. 
"  You  know  that  time  will  never  come. 
The  three  of  you  together  have  fixed  that. 
I'm  no  longer  a  knight-errant.     "  I'm  a 
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business-man  now.  I'm  not  to  remem- 
ber I  ever  was  a  knight-errant.  I  must 
even  give  up  my  Order  of  the  Golden 
Chain,  because  it's  too  romantic,  because 
it  might  remind  me  that  somewhere  in  this 
world  there  is  romance,  and  adventure, 
and  fighting.  And  it  wouldn't  do.  You 
can't  have  romance  around  a  business  of- 
fice. Some  day,  when  I  was  trying  to  add 
up  my  sums,  I  might  see  it  on  my  wrist, 
and  forget  where  I  was.  1  might  remem- 
ber the  days  when  it  shone  in  the  light  of 
a  camp-fire,  when  I  used  to  sleep  on  the 
ground  with  my  arm  under  my  head,  and 
it  was  the  last  thing  I  saw,  when  it  seemed 
like  your  fingers  on  my  wrist  holding  me 
back,  or  urging  me  forward.  Business 
circles  would  not  allow  that.  They'd  put 
up  a  sign,  "  Canvassers,  pedlers,  and  Ro- 
mance not  admitted." 

Tlie  first  time  I  applied  for  a  job  I  was 
unsuccessful.  The  man  I  went  to  see  had 
been  an  instructor  at  Harvard  when  my 
uncle  was  professor  there,  and  Aunt  Mary 
said  he  had  been  a  great  friend  of  Pro- 
fessor Endicott's.  One  day  in  the  labor- 
atory the  man  discovered  something,  and 
had  it  patented.  It  brought  him  a  fortune, 
and  he  was  now  president  of  a  company 
which  manufactured  it,  and  with  branches 
all  over  the  world. 

Aunt  Mary  wrote  him  a  personal  letter 
about  me,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  put  me 
in  charge  of  the  foreign  correspondence. 
He  kept  me  waiting  outside  his  office- 
door  for  one  full  hour.  During  the  first 
half-hour  I  was  angry,  but  the  second  half- 
hour  I  enjoyed  exceedingly.  By  that  time 
the  situation  appealed  to  my  sense  of  hu- 
mor. When  the  great  man  finally  said  he 
would  see  me,  I  found  him  tilting  back  in 
a  swivel-chair  in  front  of  a  mahogany  ta- 
ble. He  picked  out  Aunt  Mary's  letter 
from  a  heap  in  front  of  him,  and  said  : 
"  Are  you  the  Mr.  Macklin  mentioned  in 
this  letter?     What  can  I  do  for  you?  " 

I  said,  very  deliberately  :  "  You  can  do 
nothing  for  me.  I  have  waited  one  hour 
to  tell  you  so.  When  my  aunt,  Mrs.  En- 
dicott,  does  anyone  the  honor  to  write  him 
a  letter,  there  is  no  other  business  in  New 
York  City  more  important  than  attending 
promptly  to  that  letter.  I  had  intended 
becoming  a  partner  in  your  firm  ;  now,  I 
shall  not.  You  are  a  rude,  fat,  and  absurd, 
little  i)erson.      Good-morning." 


I  crossed  over  to  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard,  and  told  Lowell  and  the  other  watch- 
officers  in  the  ward-room  of  my  first  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  job.  They  laughed  un- 
til 1  hoped  they  would  strangle. 

"  Who  the  devil  do  you  think  you  are, 
anyway,"  they  cried,  "  going  around,  in- 
sulting millionnaires  like  that?" 

After  leaving  the  cruiser  that  after- 
noon, I  was  so  miserable  that  I  could  have 
jumped  into  the  East  River.  It  was  the 
sight  of  the  big,  brown  guns  did  it,  and  the 
cutlasses  in  their  racks,  and  the  clean- 
limbed, bare-throated  Jackies,  and  the 
watch-officer  stamping  the  deck  just  as 
though  he  were  at  sea,  with  his  glass  and 
side-arms.  And  when  the  marine  at  the 
gate  of  the  yard  shifted  his  gun  and  chal- 
lenged me,  it  was  so  like  old  times  that  I 
could  have  fallen  on  his  neck  and  hugged 
him. 

Over  the  wharves,  all  along  my  way  to 
the  ferry,  the  names  of  strange  and  beauti- 
ful ports  mocked  at  me  from  the  sheds  of 
the  steam-ship  lines  ;  "  Bahia,  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, and  the  River  Plata,"  "  Guayaquil, 
Callao,  and  Santiago,"  "  Cape  Town,  Dur 
ban,  and  Lorenzo  Marquez."  It  was  past 
six  o'clock  and  very  dark.  The  ice  was 
pushing  and  grinding  against  the  pier- 
heads, and  through  the  falling  snow  the 
tall  buildings  in  New  York  twinkled  with 
thousands  of  electric  lights,  like  great 
Christmas-trees.  At  one  wharf  a  steamer 
of  the  Red  D  line,  just  in  from  La  Guayra 
was  making  fast,  and  I  guiltily  crept  on 
board.  Without,  she  was  coated  in  a 
sheathing  of  ice,  but  within  she  reeked  ot 
Spanish-America — of  coffee,  rubber,  and 
raw  sugar.  Pineapples  were  still  swinging 
in  a  net  from  the  awning-rail,  a  two-necked 
water-bottle  hung  at  the  hot  mouth  of  the 
engine-room.  I  found  her  captain  and 
told  him  I  only  wanted  to  smell  a  ship 
again,  and  to  find  out,  if  where  he  came 
from,  the  bands  were  still  playing  in  the 
plazas.  He  seemed  to  understand,  and 
gave  me  a  drink  of  Jamaica  rum  with  fresh 
hmes  in  it,  and  a  black  cigar  ;  and  when 
his  steward  brought  them,  I  talked  to  him 
in  Spanish  just  for  the  sound  of  it.  For 
half  an  hour  I  was  under  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  New  York  was  3,000  miles 
astern. 

When  I  left  him,  the  Captain  gave  me 
a  bag  of  alligator-pears  to  take  home  with 
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me,  and  I  promised  to  come  the  next  day, 
and  bring  him  a  new  Hbrary  of  old,  paper 
novels. 

But,  as  it  turned  out,  I  sent  them  in- 
stead, for  that  night  when  I  readied  the 
New  York  side,  1  saw  how  weakly  and 
meanly  I  was  acting,  and  I  threw  the 
alligator-pears  over  the  rail  of  the  ferry- 
boat and  watched  them  fall  into  the  dirty, 
grinding  ice.  I  saw  that  I  had  been  in 
rank  mutiny.  My  bed  had  been  made 
for  me  and  I  must  lie  in  it.  I  was  to  be 
a  business-man.  I  was  to  "  settle  down," 
and  it  is  only  slaves  who  rebel. 

The  next  day,  humble  and  chastened 
in  spirit,  I  kissed  the  rod,  and  went  into 
the  city  to  search  for  a  situation.  I  deter- 
mined to  start  at  Forty-second  Street,  and 
work  my  way  down  town  until  I  found 
a  place  that  looked  as  though  it  could 
afford  a  foreign  correspondent.  But  I 
had  reached  Twenty-eighth  Street,  with- 
out seeing  any  place  that  appealed  to  me, 
when  a  little  groom,  in  a  warm  fur  collar 
and  chilly  white  breeches,  ran  up  beside 
me  and  touched  his  hat.  I  was  so  sur- 
prised that  I  saluted  him  in  return,  and 
then  felt  uneasily  conscious  that  that  was 
not  the  thing  to  do,  and  that  I  had  lost 
his  respect  forever. 

"  Miss  Fiske  would  like  to  speak  with 
you,  .sir,"  he  said.  He  ran  back  to  a 
brougham  that  was  drawn  up  beside  the 
curb  behind  me,  and  opened  the  door. 
\Vhen  I  reached  it.  Miss  Fiske  leaned  from 
it,  smiling. 

"  I  couldn't  help  calling  you  back.  Cap- 
tain Macklin,"  she  said,  and  held  out  her 
hand. 

When  I  took  it  she  laughed  again. 
"  Isn't  this  like  our  last  meeting  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  Don't  you  remember  my  reach- 
ing out  of  the  carriage,  and  otir  shaking 
hands  ?  "  "  Only  now,"  she  went  on,  in  a 
most  frank  and  friendly  manner,  "  instead 
of  a  tropical  thunder-storm,  it's  a  snow- 
storm, and  instead  of  my  running  away 
from  your  shells,  I'm  out  shopping.  At 
least  mother's  out  shopping,"  she  added. 
"She's  in  there.  I'm  waiting  for  her." 
She  seemed  to  think  that  the  situation  re- 
quired a  chaperon. 

"  Vou  mustn't  say  they  were  my  shells, 
Miss  Fiske,"  I  protested.  "  I  may  insult 
a  woman  for  protecting  her  brother's 
life,  but  I  never  fire  shells  at  her." 


It  did  not  surprise  me  to  hear  myself 
laughing  at  the  words  which,  when  she 
spoke  them,  had  seemed  so  terrible.  It 
was  as  though  none  of  it  had  ever  occurred. 
It  was  part  of  a  romantic  play,  and  we  had 
seen  the  play  together.  Who  could  be- 
lieve that  the  young  man,  tramping  the 
streets  on  the  lookout  for  a  job,  had  ever 
signed  his  name,  as  vice-president  of  Hon- 
duras, to  a  passport  for  Joseph  Fiske  ; 
that  the  beautiful  girl  in  the  sables,  with 
her  card-case  in  her  hand,  had  ever  heard 
the  shriek  of  a  shrapnel  ? 

And  she  exclaimed,  just  as  though  we 
had  both  been  thinking  aloud  :  "  No,  it's 
not  possible,  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  never  happened,"  I  said. 

"  But  I  tell  you  what  has  happened," 
she  went  on,  eagerly,  "or  perhaps  you 
know.  Have  you  heard  what  my  father 
did  ?  " 

I  said  I  had  not.  I  refrained  from 
adding  that  I  believed  her  father  capable 
of  doing  almost  anything. 

"Then  I'm  the  first  to  tell  you  the 
news,"  she  exclaimed.  She  nodded  at 
me  energetically.  "  Well,  he's  paid  that 
money.      He  owed  it  all  the  time  !" 

"  That's  not  news,"  I  ^aid. 

She  flushed  a  Httle,  and  laughed. 

"  But,  indeed,  father  was  not  to  blame," 
she  exclaimed.  "  They  deceived  him 
dreadfully.  But  when  we  got  home,  he 
looked  it  up,  and  found  you  were  right 
about  that  money,  and  so  he's  paid  it  back, 
not  to  that  odious  Alvarez  man,  but  in 
some  way,  I  don't  quite  understand  how, 
but  so  the  poor  people  will  get  it." 

"  Good  !  "  I  cried. 

"  And  he's  discharged  all  that  Isthmian 
crowd,"  she  went  on. 

"Better,"  I  said. 

"  And  made  my  brother  president  of  the 
new  company,"  she  continued,  and  then 
raised  her  eyebrows,  and  waited,  smiling. 

"Oh,  well,"  I  said,  "since  he's  your 
brother — '  best.'  " 

"That's  right,"  she  cried.  "That's 
very  nice  of  you.  Here  comes  mother. 
I  want  you  to  meet  her." 

Mother  came  toward  us,  out  of  a  French 
dressmaker's.  It  was  one  of  the  places 
I  had  decided  against,  when  I  had  passed 
it  a  few  minutes  before.  It  seemed  one  of 
the  few  business  houses  where  a  French 
linguist  would  be  superfluous. 
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I  was  presented  as  "Captain  Macklin — 
who,  you  know,  mother — who  fought  the 
duel  with  Arthur — ^that  is,  who  didn't  shoot 
at  him." 

Mrs.  Fiske  looked  somewhat  startled. 
Even  to  a  trained  social  leader  it  must  be 
trying  to  have  a  man  presented  to  you  on 
a  sidewalk  as  the  one  who  did  not  shoot 
your  son. 

Mrs.  Fiske  had  a  toy  dog  under  one 
arm,  and  was  holding  up  her  train,  but 
she  slipped  the  dog  to  the  groom,  and 
gave  me  her  hand. 

"  Howdoyoudo,  Mr. — Captain  Mack- 
lin," she  said.  "  My  son  has  told  me  a 
great  deal  about  you.  Have  you  asked 
Captain  Macklin  to  come  to  see  us,  Hel- 
en ? "  she  said,  and  stepped  into  the 
brougham. 

"  Come  in  any  day  after  five,"  said  Miss 
Fiske,  "  and  we'll  have  tortillas  and  fri- 
joles,  and  build  a  camp-fire  in  the  library. 
What's  your  address  ?  " 

"  Dobbs  Ferry,"   I  said. 

"Just  Dobbs  Ferry?"  she  asked. 
"  But  you're  such  a  well-known  person, 
Captain  Macklin." 

"  I'm  Mr.  Macklin  now,"  I  answered, 
and  I  tried  to  shut  the  door  on  them,  but 
the  groom  seemed  to  think  that  was  his 
privilege,  and  so  I  bowed,  and  they  drove 
away.  Then  I  went  at  once  to  a  drug- 
store and  borrowed  the  directory,  to  find 
out  where  they  lived,  and  I  walked  all  the 
way  up  the  avenue  to  have  a  look  at  their 
house.  Somehow  I  felt  that  for  that  day 
I  could  not  go  on  asking  for  a  job.  I  saw 
a  picture  of  myself  on  a  high  stool  in  the 
French  dressmaker's  writing  to  the  Paris 
house  for  more  sable  cloaks  for  Mrs.  Fiske. 

The  Fiske  mansion  overlooks  Central 
Park,  and  it  is  as  big  as  the  Academy  of 
Music.  I  found  that  I  knew  it  well  by 
sight.  1  at  once  made  up  my  mind  tliat 
I  never  would  have  the  courage  to  ring 
that  door-bell,  and  I  mounted  a  Fifth 
Avenue  stage,  and  took  up  my  work  of  re- 
connoitring for  a  job  where  Miss  Fiske 
had  interrupted  it. 

The  ne.xt  day  I  got  the  job.  I  am  to 
begin  work  on  Monday.  It  is  at  Schwartz 
&  Carboy's.  They  manufacture  locks  and 
hinges  and  agricultural  things.  I  saw  a 
lot  of  their  machetes  in  Honduras  with 
their  paper  stamp  on  the  blade.  They 
have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 


South  America.  Fortunately,  or  unfortu- 
nately, one  of  their  Spanish  clerks  had 
left  them,  and  when  I  said  I  had  been  in 
Central  America  and  could  write  Spanish 
easily,  Schwartz,  or,  it  may  have  been 
Carboy — I  didn't  ask  him  which  was  his 
silly  name — dictated  a  letter  and  I  wrote 
it  in  Spanish.  One  of  the  other  clerks 
admitted  it  was  faultless.  So,  I  regret  to 
say,  I  got  the  job.  I'm  to  begin  with  fif- 
teen dollars  a  week,  and  Schwartz  or  Car- 
boy added,  as  though  it  were  a  sort  of  a 
perquisite :  "  If  our  young  men  act  gen- 
tlemanly, and  are  good  dressers,  we  often 
send  them  to  take  our  South  American 
customers  to  Martin's  to  lunch.  The 
house  pays  the  expenses.  And  in  the 
evenings  you  can  show  them  around  the 
town.  Our  young  men  find  that  an  easy 
way  of  seeing  the  theatres  for  nothing." 

Knowing  the  tastes  of  South  Americans 
visiting  New  York,  I  replied  severely 
that  my  connection  with  Schwartz  &  Car- 
boy would  end  daily  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, but  that  a  cross-town  car  passed 
Koster  &  Bial's  every  hour.  I  half  hoped 
he  would  take  offence  at  that,  and  in  con- 
sequence my  connection  with  Schwartz  & 
Carboy  might  end  instantly  and  forever  ; 
but,  whichever  one  he  was,  only  laughed 
and  said :  "  Yes,  those  Brazihans  are  a 
queer  lot.  We  eat  up  most  of  our  profits 
bailing  them  out  of  police  courts  the  next 
morning.      Well — you  turn  up  Monday." 

Dobbs  Fkrkv,  Sunday,  Midnight, 

It's  all  over.  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  add  another  chapter  to  my  "  Me- 
moirs." When  I  have  written  this  one 
they  are  to  be  sealed,  and  to-morrow  they 
are  to  be  packed  away  in  Aunt  Mary's 
silver  chest.  I  am  writing  these  lines  now 
after  everyone  else  has  gone  to  bed. 

It  happened  after  dinner.  Aunt  Mary 
was  upstairs,  and  Beatrice  was  at  the 
piano.  We  were  waiting  for  Lowell,  who 
had  promised  to  come  up  and  spend  the 
evening.  I  was  sitting  at  the  centre-table, 
pretending  to  read,  but  watching  Bea- 
trice. Her  back  was  turned  toward  me, 
so  I  coukl  stare  at  her  as  long  as  I 
pleased.  The  light  of  the  candles  on 
each  side  of  the  music-rack  fell  upon  her 
hair,  and  made  it  flash  and  burn.  She 
had  twisted  it  high,  in  a  coil,  and  there 
never  was  anything  more  lovely  than  the 
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burnished  copper  against  the  white  glow 
of  her  skin,  nor  anything  so  nol)le  as  the 
way  her  head  rose  upon  her  neck  and 
sloping  shoulders.  It  was  like  a  flower 
on  a  white  stem. 

She  was  not  looking  at  the  music  be- 
fore her,  but  up  at  nothing,  while  her 
hands  ran  over  the  keyboard,  playing  an 
old  sailor's  "  chantey"  which  Lowell  has 
taught  us.  It  carries  with  it  all  the  sweep 
and  murmur  of  the  sea  at  night. 

She  could  not  see  me,  she  had  forgot- 
ten that  I  was  even  in  the  room,  and  1 
was  at  liberty  to  gaze  at  her  and  dream  of 
her  undisturbed.  I  felt  that,  without  that 
slight,  white  figure  always  at  my  side,  the 
life  I  was  to  begin  on  the  morrow,  or  any 
life,  would  be  intoleralile.  ^Vithout  the 
thought  of  Beatrice  to  carry  me  through 
the  day  I  could  not  bear  it.  Except  for 
her,  what  promise  was  there  before  me  of 
reward  or  honor  ?  I  was  no  longer  "  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman,"  1  was  a  copying 
clerk,  "  a  model  letter-writer."  I  could 
foresee  the  end.  I  would  become  a  ner- 
vous, knowing,  smug-faced  civilian.  In- 
stead of  clean  liquors,  I  would  poison  my- 
self with  cocktails  and  "  quick-order  " 
luncheons.  I  would  carry  a  commuter's 
ticket.  In  time  I  might  rise  to  the  im- 
portance of  calling  the  local  conductors 
by  tlieir  familiar  names.  "  Bill,  what  was 
the  matter  with  the  8.13  this  morning  ?  " 
From  to-morrow  forward  I  would  be 
"  our  "  Mr.  Macklin.  "  Yours  of  even 
date  received.  Our  Mr.  Macklin  will  sub- 
mit samples  of  goods  desired."  "Mr." 
Macklin!  "Our"  Mr.  Mackhn  !  Ye 
Cods  !  Schwartz  &  Carboy's  Mr.  Mack- 
lin : 

I  set  my  teeth  and  fixed  my  eyes  on 
Beatrice.  For  her  sake,  but  only  for  her 
sake,  could  it  be  endured.  If  she  could 
ever  care  for  me,  as  I  longed  and  hoped 
she  might,  I  would  submit  to  any  servi- 
tude, I  would  struggle  to  rise  above  the 
most  hateful  surroundings. 

I  had  just  registered  this  mental  vow, 
my  eyes  were  still  fixed  appealingly  on 
the  woman  who  was  all  unconscious  of 
the  sacrifice  I  was  about  to  make  for  her, 
when  the  servant  came  into  the  room  and 
handed  me  a  telegram.  I  signed  for  it, 
and  she  went  out.  Beatrice  had  not 
heard  her  enter,  and  was  still  playing.  I 
guessed  the  telegram  was  from  Lowell  to 
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say  he  could  not  get  away,  and  I  was 
sorry.  But  as  1  tore  open  the  envelope, 
I  noticed  it  was  not  the  usual  one  of  yel- 
low paper,  but  of  a  pinkish  white.  I  had 
never  received  a  cablegram.  I  did  not 
know  that  this  was  one.  1  read  the 
message,  and  as  I  read  it  the  blood  in 
every  part  of  my  body  came  to  a  sudden 
stop.  There  was  a  strange  buzzing  in 
my  ears,  the  drums  seemed  to  have  burst 
with  a  tiny  report.  The  shock  was  so 
tremendous  that  it  seemed  Beatrice  must 
have  felt  it  too,  and  I  looked  up  at  her 
stupidly.     She  was  still  playing. 

The  cablegram  had  been  sent  that 
morning  from  Marseilles.  The  message 
read,  "  Commanding  Battalion  French 
Zouaves,  Tonkin  Expedition,  holding  po- 
sition of  Adjutant  open  for  you,  rank  of 
Captain,  if  accept  join  Marseilles.  La 
Cuerre." 

1  laid  the  paper  on  my  knee,  and  sat 
staring,  scarcely  breathing,  as  though  I 
were  afraid  if  I  moved  I  would  wake. 
I  was  trembling  and  cold,  for  I  was  at 
the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  I  knew  it. 
Beyond  the  light  of  the  candles,  beyond 
the  dull  red  curtains  jealously  drawn 
against  the  winter  landscape,  beyond 
even  the  slight,  white  figure  with  its  crown 
of  burnished  copper,  I  saw  the  swarming 
harbor  of  Marseilles.  I  saw  the  swag- 
gering turcos  in  their  scarlet  breeches,  the 
crowded  troop-ships,  and  from  every  ship's 
mast  the  glorious  tri-color  of  France  ;  the 
flag  that  in  ten  short  years  had  again 
risen,  that  was  flying  over  advancing  col- 
umns in  China,  in  Africa,  in  Madagascar; 
over  armies  that  were  giving  France  for 
Alsace-Lorraine  new  and  great  colonies 
on  every  seaboard  of  the  world.  The 
thoughts  that  flew  through  my  brain  made 
my  fingers  clench  until  the  nails  bit  into 
my  palms.  Even  to  dream  of  such  hap- 
piness was  actual  pain.  That  this  might 
come  to  me  !  To  serve  under  the  tri- 
color, to  be  a  captain  of  the  Grande  Ar- 
mee,  to  be  one  of  the  army  reared  and 
trained  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

I  heard  a  cheery  voice,  and  Lowell 
passed  me,  and  advanced  bowing  toward 
Beatrice,  and  she  turned  and  smiled  at 
him.      But  as  she  rose,  she  saw  my  face. 

"Roy!"  she  cried.  "What  is  it? 
What  has  happened  ?  " 

I   watched  her  coming  toward  me,  as 
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someone  projected  from  another  life,  a 
wonderful,  beautiful  memory,  from  a  life 
already  far  in  the  past.  1  handed  her 
the  cablegram  and  stood  up  stiffly.  My 
joints  were  rigid  and  the  blood  was  still 
cold  in  my  veins.  She  read  the  message, 
and  gave  a  little  cry,  and  stood  silent, 
gazing  at  me.  I  motioned  her  to  give  it 
to  Lowell,  who  was  looking  at  us  anxious- 
ly, his  eyes  filled  with  concern. 

He  kept  his  head  lowered  over  the 
message  for  so  long,  that  I  thought  he 
was  reading  it  several  times.  When  he 
again  raised  his  face  it  was  filled  with 
surprise  and  disapproval.  But  beneath, 
I  saw  a  dawning  look  which  he  could  not 
keep  down,  of  a  great  hope.  It  was  as 
though  he  had  been  condemned  to  death, 
and  the  paper  Beatrice  had  handed  him 
to  read  had  been  his  own  reprieve. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Beatrice.  Her  tone 
was  as  gentle  and  as  solemn  as  the  stroke 
of  a  bell,  and  as  impersonal.  It  neither 
commended  nor  reproved.  I  saw  that 
instantly  she  had  determined  to  conceal 
her  own  wishes,  to  obliterate  herself  en- 
tirely, to  let  me  know  that,  so  far  as  she 
could  affect  my  choice,  I  was  a  free  agent. 
I  looked  appealingly  from  her  to  Lowell, 
and  from  Lowell  back  to  Beatrice.  I  still 
was  trembling  with  the  fever  the  message 
had  lit  in  me.  When  I  tried  to  answer 
my  voice  was  hoarse  and  shaking. 

"  It's  like  drink  !  "  I  said. 

Lowell  raised  his  eyes  as  though  he 
meant  to  speak,  and  then  lowered  them 
and  stepped  back,  leaving  Beatrice  and 
myself  together. 

"  I  only  want  you  to  see,"  Beatrice  be- 
gan, bravely,  "  how — how  serious  it  is. 
Every  one  of  us  in  his  life  must  have  a 
moment  like  this,  and,  if  he  could  only 
know  that  the  moment  had  come,  he  might 
decide  wisely.  You  know  the  moment  has 
come.  You  must  see  that  this  is  the 
crisis.  It  means  choosing  not  for  a  year, 
but  for  always."  She  held  out  her  hands, 
entwining  the  fingers  closely.  "Oh,  don't 
think  I'm  trying  to  stop  you,  Royal,"  she 
cried.  "  I  only  want  you  to  see  that  it's 
final.  I  know  that  it's  like  strong  drink 
to  you,  but  the  more  you  give  way  to  it — . 
Don't  you  think,  if  you  gave  your  life 
here  a  fairer  trial,  if  you  bore  with  it  a 
httle  longer " 

She  stopped  sharply  as  though  she  rec- 


ognized that,  in  urging  me  to  a  choice, 
she  was  acting  as  she  had  determined  she 
would  not. 

I  did  not  answer,  but  stood  in  silence 
with  my  head  bent,  for  I  could  not  look 
at  her.  I  knew  now  how  much  dearer  to 
me,  even  than  her  voice,  was  any  voice 
that  gave  the  call  to  arms.  I  did  indeed 
understand  that  the  crisis  had  come.  In 
that  same  room,  five  minutes  before  the 
message  arrived,  I  had  sworn  for  her  sake 
alone  to  submit  to  the  life  I  hated. 

And  yet  in  an  instant,  without  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  at  the  first  sound  of  "Boots 
and  Saddles."  I  had  sprung  to  my  first 
love,  and  had  forgotten  Beatrice  and  my 
sworn  allegiance.  Knowing  how  greatly 
I  loved  her,  I  now  could  understand, 
since  it  made  me  turn  from  her,  how  much 
greater  must  be  my  love  for  this,  her  only 
rival,  the  old  life  that  was  again  inviting 
me. 

I  was  no  longer  to  be  deceived  ;  the 
one  and  only  thing  I  really  loved,  the  one 
thing  I  understood  and  craved,  was  the 
free,  homeless,  untrammelled  life  of  the 
soldier  of  fortune.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
shells  splash  up  the  earth  again,  I  wanted 
to  throw  my  leg  across  a  saddle,  I  wanted 
to  sleep  on  a  blanket  by  a  camp-fire,  I 
wanted  the  kiss  and  caress  of  danger,  the 
joy  which  comes  when  the  sword  wins 
honor  and  victory  together,  and  I  wanted 
the  clear,  clean  view  of  right  and  wrong, 
that  is  given  only  to  those  who  hourly 
walk  with  death. 

I  raised  my  head,  and  spoke  very 
softly  : 

"It  is  too  late.  I  am  sorry.  But  I 
have  decided.      I  must  go." 

Lowell  stepped  out  of  the  shadow,  and 
faced  me  with  the  -same  strange  look, 
partly  of  wonder,  and  partly  of  indigna- 
tion. 

"Nonsense,  Royal,"  he  said,  "let  me 
talk  to  you.  We've  been  shipmates,  or 
comrades,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
you've  got  to  listen  to  me.  Think,  man. 
Think  what  you're  losing.  Think  of  all 
the  things  you  are  giving  up.  Don't  be 
a  weak  child.  This  will  affect  your  whole 
life.  You  have  no  right  to  decide  it  in  a 
minute." 

I  stepped  to  it's  hiiling-jilace,  and  took 
out  the  sword  my  grandfather  had  carried 
in  the  Civil  War  ;   the  sword  1  had  worn 
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in  Honduras.  I  had  hidden  it  away,  that 
it  might  not  remind  me  that  onco  1,  too, 
was  a  soldier.  It  acted  on  me  like  a  po- 
tion. The  instant  my  fingers  touched  its 
hilt,  the  blood,  which  had  grown  chilled, 
leaped  through  my  body.  In  answer  I 
held  the  sword  toward  Lowell.  It  was 
very  hard  to  speak.  Thev  did  not  know 
how  hard.  They  did  not  know  how  cruelly 
it  hurt  me  to  differ  from  them,  and  to  part 
from  them.  The  very  thought  of  it  turned 
me  sick  and  miserable.  But  it  was  written. 
It  had  to  be. 

"  You  ask  me  to  think  of  what  I  am 
giving  up,"  I  said,  gently.  "  I  gave  up 
this.  I  shall  never  surrender  it  again.  1 
am  not  deciding  in  a  minute.  It  was  de- 
cided for  me  long  ago.  It's  a  tradition. 
It's  handed  down  to  me.  My  grand- 
father was  Hamilton,  of  Cerro  Gordo,  of 
the  City  of  Mexico,  of  Gettysburg.  My 
father  was  "  Fighting  "  Macklin.  He  was 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers.  All  my 
people  have  been  soldiers.  One  fought 
at  the  battle  of  Princeton,  one  died  fight- 
ing the  king  at  Culloden.  It's  bred  in 
me.  It's  in  the  blood.  It's  the  blood  of 
the  Macklins  that  has  decided  this.  And 
I — I  am  the  last  of  the  Macklins,  and  I 
must  live  and  die  like  one." 

The  house  is  quiet  now.  They  have 
all  left  me  to  my  packing,  and  are  asleep. 
Lowell  went  early  and  bade  me  good-by 
at  the  gate.  He  was  very  sad  and  sol- 
emn. "  God  bless  you,  Royal,"  he  said, 
"  and  keep  you  safe,  and  bring  you  back 
to  us."  And  I  watched  him  swinging 
down  the  silent,  moon-lit  road,  knocking 
the  icicles  from  the  hedges  with  his  stick. 
I  stood  there  some  time  looking  after  him, 
for  I  love  him  very  dearly,  and  then  a 
strange  thing  happened.  After  he  had 
walked  (juite  a  distance  from  the  house, 
he  suddenly  raised  his  head  and  began  to 
whistle  a  jolly,  rollicking  sea-song.  I 
could  hear  him  for  some  minutes.  I  was 
glad  to  think  he  took  it  so  light-heartedly. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  he  is  not  jealous 
of  my  great  fortune. 

To-night  we  spared  each  other  the  part- 
ing words  and  good-byes.  But  to-morrow 
they  must  be  spoken,  when  Aunt  Mary 
and  Beatrice  come  to  see  me  sail  away  on 


the  French  liner.  The  ship  leaves  at  noon, 
and  ten  days  later  I  shall  be  in  Havre. 
Ye  gods,  to  think  that  in  ten  days  I  shall 
see  Paris  !  And  then,  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Suez  Canal,  the  Indian  Ocean,  Singa- 
pore, and,  at  last,  the  yellow  flags  and 
black  dragons  of  the  enemy.  It  cannot 
last  long,  this  row.  1  shall  be  coming 
home  again  in  six  months,  unless  the  Mah- 
di  makes  trouble.  La  Guerre  was  three 
years  in  the  Khedive's  service,  and  with 
his  influence  an  ex-captain  of  the  French 
army  should  have  little  difficulty  in  getting 
a  commission  in  Egypt.  Then,  after  that, 
I  really  will  come  home.  But  not  as  an 
ex-soldier.  This  time  I  shall  come  home 
on  furlough.  I  shall  come  home  a  real 
officer,  and  play  the  prodigal  again  to  the 
two  noblest  and  sweetest  and  best  women 
in  God's  world.  All  women  are  good, 
but  they  are  the  best.  All  women  are  so 
good,  that  when  one  of  them  thinks  one 
of  us  is  worthy  to  marry  her,  she  pays  a 
compliment  to  our  entire  sex.  But  as 
they  are  all  good  and  all  beautiful,  Beatrice 
being  the  best  and  the  most  beautiful,  I 
was  right  not  to  think  of  marrying  only 
one  of  them.  With  the  world  full  of  good 
women,  and  with  a  fight  always  going 
on  somewhere,  I  am  very  wise  not  to 
"settle  down."  I  know  I  shall  be  very 
happy. 

And  in  a  year  I  certainly  must  come 
back,  a  foreign  officer  on  leave,  and  I  shall 
go  to  West  Point  and  pay  my  respects  to 
the  Commandant.  The  men  who  saw  me 
turned  out  will  have  to  present  arms  to 
me,  and  the  older  men  will  say  to  the 
plebs,  "  That  distinguished-looking  officer 
with  the  French  mustache,  and  the  red 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  is  Captain 
Macklin.  He  was  turned  out  of  here. 
Now  he's  only  a  soldier  of  fortune.  He 
belongs  to  no  country." 

But  when  the  battalion  is  drawn  up  at 
retreat  and  the  shadows  stretch  across  the 
grass,  I  shall  take  up  my  stand  once  more 
on  the  old  parade  ground,  with  all  the  fut- 
ure Grants  and  Lees  around  me,  and 
when  the  flag  comes  down,  I  shall  raise 
my  hand  with  theirs,  and  show  them  that 
I  have  a  country,  too,  and  that  the  flag 
we  salute  together  is  my  flag  still. 


THE    END. 


A    FISHERMAN    OF    COSTLA 
By  James   B.   Connolly 


Illustrations  by  Frank  Brangvvyn 


HE  captain  of  the  coast 
steamer  almost  laughed 
aloud  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  question.  "  Go  to  Kil- 
ronan,  in  the  outer  Arran 
Island,  to-day  ?  No,  sir, 
not  for  all  the  money  your  clients  have  in 
prospect.  Even  if  my  steamer  had  not 
two  loose  plates  forward,  and  her  con- 
denser all  out  of  gear,  as  my  engineer 
says,  I  would  not  head  her  out  in  the  bay 
to-day — ^not  for  all  the  money  of  one  of 
your  American  millionnaires.  No,  sir." 
"  But   consider    the   urgency,"    panted 

the  stranger.      "  Consider " 

"  Consider  the  urgency  ?  Consider  the 
steamer,"  retorted  the  captain.  "  Lord, 
you'd  never  need  to  say  you've  just  ar- 
rived from  strange  parts.  If  you'd  been 
in  Galway  for  more  than  ten  minutes, 
you'd  have  known  that  this  howling  west- 
erly gale  that's  sweeping  in  on  this  coast 
would  make  a  junk-pile  in  quick  order  of 
any  old  iron  steamer  of  the  tonnage  of 
mine.  In  quick  order,  yes,  sir — up  on 
the  rocks  she'd  go — it's  all  rocks  on  this 
coast.  And  then  where  would  my  cap- 
tain's papers  l)e  ?  " 

"  Name  your  price,"  persisted  the 
stranger.  He  dropped  his  suit-case,  put 
his  hand  to  his  inside  coat-pocket,  and 
drew  out  a  thick  wallet.  "  Name  your 
price.  I'll  charter  the  steamer  for  a  week, 
and  you  can  have  her  back  at  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours,  and  it's  only  two  hours' 
run    to    Kilronan,  as    you    said    yourself. 


Two  hours  out  and  two  hours  back,  four 
hours  steaming  besides  the  waiting  while 
I'm  looking  over  the  records  with  your 
parish  priest  and  parish  clerk — six  hours 
all  told  and  my  business  will  be  done 
with.  What  do  you  say  ?  Name  your 
price." 

"  No,  no,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  would  not 
try  it  even  if  my  steamer  was  ready  for 
the  value  of  the  whole  estate  you  say 
may  be  at  stake.  No,  no,"  replied  the 
steamer  captain. 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?  At  the 
hotel  I  stopped  just  long  enough  to  make 
inquiries,  and  they  sent  me  to  you.  They 
told  me  that  if  you  would  not  take  me  to 
Arran,  nobody  out  of  Galway  would  take 
me,  unless  it  were  a  Claddagh  fisherman 
across  the  harbor  in  one  of  their  little 
sailing-vessels.  And  then  they  added 
that  if  I  could  get  a  fisherman  ready  to 
risk  it,  it  is  more  than  hkely  he  could  not 
do  anything  against  this  storm — it's  a 
head  wind  to  Arran." 

'•  They  told  you  right.  Lord  bless  you, 
no  hooker  could  ever  beat  out  this  gale. 
Kilronan  bears  about  west  from  here,  and 
this  wind's  straight  from  the  west-north- 
west. If  the  wind  was  blowing  from*  off- 
shore now,  why  you  might  speak  of  tak- 
ing a  hooker,  if  you  would  find  anybody 
crazy  enough  to  try  it.  Though  as  for  that 
part  of  it,  you'll  find  Irishmen  crazy 
enough  to  try  almost  anything — I  mean 
if  you  can  show  'em  a  half-decent  reason 
for  it.      They   won't  do  it  just   for  the 
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money,  remember — no,  sir,  not  for  all 
the  money  that  wallet  of  yours'U  hold — 
but  if  you  could  work  up  their  feel- 
ings  " 

"If  the  wind  were  blowing  from  off- 
shore ?  "  repeated  the  stranger  absently. 
"  But  is  there  no  plate  around  here  on 
the  coast  from  which  the  wind  blows 
toward  Arran  ?  " 

"Ha  !  Why,  that's  so,  too  !  There's 
the  north  shore — there's  Costla.  Yvom 
Costla  to  Kilronan  the  wind  won't  be  be- 
hind you,  mind,  but  it  will  be  a  fair  wind 
— fair  enough  for  a  passage.  But,  my 
soul,  think  of  the  risk." 

"  Risk  ?— in  the  boat  ?  " 

"  In  the  boat  ? — yes — crossing  Galway 
Bay  in  this  gale." 

"  Would  your  fishermen  here  be  afraid  ? 
They  told  me  other  tales  of  them,  cap- 
tain." The  stranger  smiled  in  an  exas- 
perating way. 

"  See  here,"  said  the  captain.  "  Don't 
you  nm  away  with  any  notion  that  our 
fishermen  hereabouts  won't  fish  when  any 
other  men  on  earth  would  go  out  and  fish 
in  small  boats.  But  let  me  tell  you,  it's 
one  thing  to  fish  because  the  wife  and 
children  at  home  need  the  help,  and  an- 
other thing — here,"  the  captain  broke  oflf 
with  some  heat,  "  look  here  now,  and  '11 
tell  you.  A  while  ago  you  said  you'd  go 
to  any  labor  and  any  risk  to  reach  Kilro- 
nan to-day,  and  be  back  here  to-morrow 
morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  stranger,  "  any  labor 
and  any  risk  so  as  to  be  back  here  and 
aboard  the  train  that  will  connect  with 
the  White  Star  steamer  out  of  Queens- 
town  to-morrow  morning.  If  I  don't  do 
this  thing,  and  take  that  steamer  so  as  to 
be  back  in  time,  my  trip  over  here  is  of 
no  avail.  And  it  means  more  than  a 
dead  loss  of  time  and  money  to  the  firm. 
I'm  a  young  lawyer  in  a  big  office,  and 
this  thing  means  a  lot  to  me.  You  tell 
me  what  to  do  and  I'll  do  it  at  any  risk." 

"You  will  ?  Well,  you  go  to  Costla — 
that's  on  the  coast  on  ihe  north  side  of 
Galway  Bay,  as  I  said.  It's  the  near- 
est place  on  the  mainland  to  Kilronan. 
There's  a  fair  road  from  here  to  there  ; 
it's  on  the  mail-car  route  that  goes  out  of 
the  western  side  of  Galway.  You  go  to 
Cosda.  First,  of  course,  you  go  to  the 
Royal  Hotel  up  the  street — that's  where 


you  just  came  from — and  tell  them  you 
want  a  jaunting-car,  a  fast  horse,  and  a 
good  driver.  Get  Pat  Kelley  if  you  can, 
and  have  him  arrange  to  have  a  fresh 
horse  for  you  at  Spiddal.  There's  always 
a  fresh  horse  to  be  had  at  Spiddal,  and 
that's  half  way  to  Costla.  You  ought  to 
be  at  Costla  Bay  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 
It's  twenty-five  miles.  When  you  get  to 
Costla,  ask  for  Gerald  Donohue.  Any- 
body will  tell  you  where  to  find  him, 
though,  there  being  two  Geralds,  you  want 
to  ask  for  the  right  one.  One  has  a  son 
in  the  Coast  Guards.  You  don't  want 
him — he's  old  and  stays  ashore  now.  You 
want  the  other  Gerald  that's  a  fisherman 
and  has  no  son  in  the  Coast  Guards.  He 
did  have  a  son  that  would  be  old  enough 
for  that  now,  but  he  lost  him  the  time  the 
last  big  wave  swept  over  Glasher  Rock. 
Anyway,  you  tell  (ierald  what  you  told  me 
when  you  first  hopj)ed  off  that  car  a  while 
ago.  Tell  him  that  if  you  can't  get  those 
records  with  the  proper  certification  and 
be  back  aboard  to-morrow  morning's  New 
York  steamer  out  of  Queenstown,  your 
clients — a  family  of  children,  did  you  say  ? 
— well,  tell  him  they'll  lose  a  fortune.  Tell 
Gerald  that  and  put  it  strong  to  him.  Tell 
him  what  you  told  me,  that  the  fortunes  of 
those  children,  whose  father  was  Kilronan 
born,  may  be  hanging  on  your  getting  to 
Kilronan  and  back  by  to-night,  and  trust 
Gerald  to  put  you  across  the  bay  to  Arran 
Island  if  any  living  man  will  do  it.  And 
if  he  gets  you  across  to  Arran,  then  he'll 
make  small  work  of  bringing  you  on  to 
Galway  afterward,  for  it  will  be  a  fair  wind 
from  Arran  back  to  Galway.  He'll  only 
have  to  keep  her  from  swamping  on  the 
way  back.  And  if  Gerald  won't  do  it,  you 
can  give  it  up- — no  man  on  the  coast  will 
do  it." 

"Thank  you,  thank  you,  I'm  off.  O 
jarvey — "  the  stranger  leaped  to  the  jaunt- 
ing-car— "  to  the  Royal  Hotel !  Lash  her 
now  !" 

The  captain  gazed  after  him.  "  The 
Lord  save  us,  I  wonder  is  there  ever  one 
of  them  American  business  men  that's  got 
time  to  take  a  full  breath." 


II 

It  was  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
that  the  American  left  the  steamer-cap- 
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tain.  At  one  in  the  afternoon  he  was  down 
by  a  small  stone  quay  at  an  inner  point  of 
Costla  Bay  talking  to  a  fisherman  of  the 
place,  Cierald  Donohue,  the  right  Gerald 
Donohue,  the  one  that  had  no  son  in  the 
Coast  Guards.  Stout,  bearded,  and  hardy- 
looking  was  (ierald  of  the  blue  eyes  and 
simple  speech. 

"  Sure  it's  the  moving  tale  you're  teUing 
me,"  he  was  saying.  "  But  do  you  think 
what  it  means  if  my  little  vessel  is  lost  ? 
The  wife  and  the  small  childer " 

"  Well,  as  to  that,  Mister  Donohue,  I 
can  only  say  that  the  heirs — the  people 
we're  fighting  for — will  see  that  your  family 
shall  not  want.  When  they  hear  the  story, 
as  hear  it  they  must,  for  I'll  be  with  you 
and  they'll  naturally  make  inquiries — if 
we're  lost  then  you  can  count  on  it  that 
your  family  will  not  be  forgotten.  It  won't 
be  a  hundred  pounds,  or  two  hundred,  or 
three  hundred  that  they " 

Gerald  raised  his  hand.  "  We'll  not 
speak  of  the  money.  The  man  that  would 
cross  Galway  Bay  to-day  for  money,  and 
wife  and  childer  behind  him,  would  be 
staining  his  soul  with  the  black  marks  of  a 
sin  that  the  fires  o'  Purgatory  would  never 
burn  out — never.  But  for  Dannie  Costel- 
lo's  childer  that  has  to  fight  for  the  money 
he  left  behind  sure  'tis  a  hard  thing.  The 
childer  that  can't  get  their  own  father's 
money — man,  but  it  is  the  hard  nature 
that  is  fighting  them.  I  knew  Dannie  for 
ten  years  before  he  left  Arran— the  one  age 
we  were.  And  him  the  manager  of  a  boy 
before  he  was  old  enough  to  walk.  And 
a  fine  kind  boy  he  was.  And  oniy  the  year 
before  last  he  sent  fifty  pound  at  Christ- 
mas-time for  the  little  stone  church  they're 
trying  to  build  in  Kilronan.  Yes,  sir,  the 
big  heart  had  1  )annie.  And  now  he's  dead, 
you  tell  me,  and  they're  schemin',  the  vil- 
lains, to  keep  the  poor  childer  out  o'  the 
money.  Sure  an  awful  thing  is  law  now, 
isn't  it  ?  Here,  Tammie  " — he  tiirned  to 
a  twelve-year-old  lad  who  was  standing 
near  and  watching  the  surf  break  over  the 
rocks  below  him.  "  Tammie,  run  up  to 
the  house  like  a  good  boy  and  get  the  two 
suits  of  oil-clothes — make  haste  now — 
while  I  will  be  reefing  down  the  main-sail 
and  taking  in  a  bit  of  the  jib.  Make  haste, 
Tammie,  for  it's  makin'  the  wind  is  all  the 
time.  Yes,  sir,  it  must  be  makin'  when  it 
isn't  going  down.     And  it's  big  boots  and 


plenty  of  oil-clothes  we'll  need  this  day. 
And  do  yourself  get  into  the  hooker,  sir, 
yourself  and  your  valise,  while  I  do  be 
reefin'  down." 

The  "  hooker  "  was  a  black-painted,  or 
rather  black-tarred,  jib  and  mainsail  boat 
of  perhaps  twenty-five  feet  on  deck  and 
eight  feet  beam.  Forward  she  was  decked 
over,  but  aft  was  merely  an  open  space, 
wherein  was  a  lot  of  broken  rock  in  her 
bottom  for  ballast.  Having  been  used  at 
odd  times  for  carrying  peat  to  the  islands 
in  the  bay,  a  great  deal  of  loose  loam  had 
managed  to  sift  down  into  the  crevices  of 
the  stone,  thereby  giving  more  than  usual 
stability  to  the  ballast. 

The  lawyer  stood  on  the  ballast  and 
watched  the  fierce  surf  as  it  broke  over 
the  rocks  that  edged  the  little  bay.  He 
could  not  quite  see  the  full  glory  of  the 
surf  of  the  greater  bay  outside,  the  bay 
they  were  soon  to  attempt  to  cross,  but  he 
saw  enough  to  get  a  faint  idea  of  what  it 
might  be  hke,  and  as  he  pondered  over 
the  prospect  he  began  to  experience  his 
first  slight  sinking  of  the  heart  since  he 
left  Galway,  and  almost  to  wish  that  to 
somebody  else  had  fallen  what  now  prom- 
ised to  be  a  hazardous  undertaking. 

While  the  lawyer  was  soberly  meditat- 
ing, the  fisherman  was  rushing  prepara- 
tions. Three  reefs  were  put  in  the  black 
mainsail,  and  the  jib  was  taken  in  until 
not  more  than  half  its  original  size  was 
spread.  The  hatch  to  the  little  hole  for- 
ward was  battened  down  and  running  gear 
overhauled.  Gerald  did  not  like  the  look 
of  the  jib.  "  It's  old,  and  a  touch  of  rot 
in  it.  If  there  was  time,  there's  a  bit  of  a 
storm-sail  below  I  would  put  on  her  by 
way  of  a  jib  instead  of  that  old  rag,  but 
there's  not  the  time — here  comes  Tam- 
mie, with  his  load  of  boots  and  oil- 
clothes. 

"  Throw  it  aboard,  Tammie. 

"Ah,  poor  b'y,  ye  had  a  great  load  of 
it,  sure  enough.  Here,  sir — "he  turned 
to  his  passenger — "  take  off  your  shoes 
and  get  into  a  pair  of  these  boots,  and  put 
the  oil  clothes  over  yoiu*  other  clothes. 
Be  sure  but  you  will  need  them. " 

They  were  soon  ready.  "  Push  oflF, 
Tammie,"  said  the  fisherman  to  his  boy. 
"  Pole  her  off  to  the  end  of  the  quay,  and 
then  go  back  and  tell  your  mother  I  won't 
be    back  for  three  days  maybe,   for  I'll 
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liave  to  go  to  Galway  to  put  the  gentle- 
man on  his  way.      Go  back  now." 

"  Can't  I  go  with  you,  father  ?  "  asked 
the  boy. 

"'  Go  with  me  !  The  Lord  forbid — sure 
the  hair  would  rise  off  your  head  with  the 
fright  when  you'd  see  the  waves  out  in  the 
big  bay." 

"  I  wouldn't  be  afraid  with  you,  father." 

"  Whisht !  and  go  along  with  you.  'Tis 
your  mother  wouldn't  sleep  till  you  was 
back  again.  Go  home  now,  and  tell  her 
as  I  ju.st  told  you  to  tell  her " 

"  She  knows  where  you're  going.  When 
I  asked  for  the  big  boots  and  oil-clothes, 
she  asked  me  what  you  wanted  them  for, 
and  I  told  her." 

"  You  did  }    And  what  did  she  say  ?" 

"  She  said,  '  'Tis  the  foolish  man  your 
father  is,  Tammie,  but  God  speed  him.' 
Can't  I  stay  on  the  high  rocks  and  watch 
you  sail  across,  father  ?  "  pleaded  the  boy. 

"  No,  b'y,  no.  It's  too  windy  and  cold 
there." 

"  But  I  want  to  see  you  sail  the  hooker 
across  the  bay,  father.  It's  fast  she'll  sail 
in  this  wintl.  antl  I  want  to  see  her  go." 

"Then  go  up  to  the  Coa.st-Guard  station 
and  watch  from  there  with  your  cousin 
Malachi.  'Tis  there  you  will  be  able  to 
see  beautiful  from  the  look-out  up  top. 
Go  now,  Tammie,  and  say  God-speed  for 
us." 

Under  the  fisherman's  hands  the  little 
hooker  was  skilfully  worked  from  out  of 
this  rock-strewn  inlet  of  water  known  as 
Costla  Bay  into  the  much  larger  body  of 
water  known  as  Galway  Bay.  The  Amer- 
ican had  only  to  dodge  the  spray  as  it 
came  aboard,  and  Gerald  to  dodge  with 
the  hooker  the  rocks  that  stuck  their  sharp 
points  al)ove  the  surface. 

•'  Look  across  now,"  said  Gerald — they 
were  clear  of  the  sunken  rocks  inside — 
"that's  Arran  you  see  ahead.  Eleven  mile 
from  here — just  beyond  where  you  see  the 
water  all  white.  That's  the  surf  breaking 
there — if  you  can  see  it." 

"  I  think  I  can  see  it, but  I'm  not  sure." 
From  the  stem  of  the  jumping  hooker  the 
lawyer  was  trying  to  see  things  ahead  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  his  feet. 

'■  Not  sure,  ye  say  ?  Faith,  but  it's  the 
weak  eyes  a  man  gets  when  he  stops  long 
ashore.  That's  Kilronan,  and  the  long 
stone    wall    there    is    the    pier.     That's 


where  we  are  going,  if  God  is  willing — to 
the  other  side  of  that  pier.  Now  keep 
under  the  rail  and  out  of  the  wet,  if  you 
can,  for  we're  fair  into  it  now." 

What  the  Ainerican  knew  of  the  practi- 
cal workings  of  the  sea  had  been  gained 
altogether  from  his  recent  trip  between 
New  York  and  Queenstown.  For  one 
twenty-four  hours  during  that  six-days' 
pa.ssage  there  had  been  enacted  what  the 
saloon  referred  to  as  "  an  awful  storm." 
Some  spray  had  come  aboard  the  main 
deck  of  the  liner,  and  most  of  the  passen- 
gers lay  in  their  berths  while  the  awful 
storm  should  go  by.  Our  young  lawyer 
had  been  among  the  brave  ones  who  had 
stuck  it  out  in  the  smoking-room.  He  re- 
membered very  well  how  he  had  been 
thinking  of  the  future  time  when  he  should 
be  reeling  off  the  details  of  that  storm  to 
home  circles.  But  that  steamer  was  600 
feet  in  length,  with  a  wall  of  sixty  feet 
from  the  water's  surface  to  the  top-rail,  and, 
to  preserve  the  proportions,  this  little  hook- 
er was  about  the  size  of  one  of  the  liner's 
deck-boats,  with  less  than  two  feet  of  free- 
board— that  is,  when  she  stood  on  an  even 
keel.  To  preserve  the  proportions,  this 
little  vessel  should  be  now  sailing  in  a  mill- 
pond  in  a  summer  zephyr.  Even  that 
something  less  than  two  feet  of  freeboard 
would  have  been  a  most  comforting  thing 
were  it  there  now,  which  it  was  not,  for 
the  hooker  by  now,  working  clear  of  the 
main  shore,  and  the  wind  coming  abeam, 
was  taking  a  great  slant.  At  first  she  only 
rolled  over  to  her  deck  amidships,  and  the 
water  did  not  bother  them  over-much. 
Spray  had  come  across  her  bows  from  the 
very  first,  but,  as  they  went  on,  sheets  of 
spray  began  to  come  over  bows,  midship, 
and  cjuarter,  and  slap  them  from  head  to 
toe  even  when  they  crouched  back  in  the 
stern.  Still  even  the  lawyer  did  not  mind 
that.  He  had  some  philosophy  in  his 
make-up,  and,  having  been  warned  by 
that  surf  over  the  rocks  of  Costla  Bay,  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  some  discom- 
fort. But  it  was  not  until  the  hooker  had 
worked  out  from  the  lea  of  the  land  for  a 
mile  or  so,  and  the  real  force  of  the  wind 
from  all  the  wide  Atlantic  began  to  hit 
her.  that  the  young  man  from  the  inland 
region  of  a  great  continent  began  to  see 
more  clearly  than  ever  that  he  had  em- 
barked on  an  enterprise  of  some  risk.     He 
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derived  his  greatest  pleasure,  after  they 
were  well  into  it,  from  discovering  the  rail 
when  it  showed  above  the  sea,  as  it  did 
every  now  and  then  when  the  fisherman 
held  her  up  a  trifle. 

The  fisherman  seemed  to  read  the  young 
man's  thoughts.  "  I  could  make  it  a  bit 
more  pleasant,"  he  explained,  "but  we 
would  never  make  Kilronan  if  I  did.  If 
we  went  to  le'ward  we'd  never  in  this  world 
work  her  back  in  the  wind." 

"I  see,"  said  the  lawyer,  "but  doesn't 
she  lay  rather  away  over  sometimes  ?  Isn't 
there  danger  ?  " 

"  Danger  ? — not  a  bit.  Not  yet,  any- 
way. Don't  you  worry  now.  So  she 
shows  the  rail  anywhere  near  the  level  water 
you're  safe  as  if  you  was  in  the  Coast-Guard 
station  we  left  behind  us.  'Tis  when  she 
puts  that  plank  above  her  rail  under — that 
plank  that's  used  to  hold  the  turf  in  her 
whenever  we  have  a  big  load  of  it — now 
when  that  goes  under  water  will  be  the  time 
to  say  a  quick  litany,  especially  if  the  bal- 
last shifts." 

"That  plank  under!  Good  Lord! 
wouldn't  she  turn  bottom  up  then?" 

"  I  couldn't  say.  I  never  tried  her,  but 
it  is  Hkely,  sir." 

"  And  if  she  tips  over,  what  shall  we 
do  ?  " 

"Troth,  and  I  couldn't  say  as  to  that, 
either;  but  swim,  I'm  thinkin'." 

"Swim  !  I'd  have  but  a  small  chance, 
then,  when  I  can  barely  swim  a  hundred 
yards  in  the  smoothest  water." 

"  Faith,  then  we'd  last  the  one  as  long 
as  the  other,  for  sorra  the  stroke  at  all  can 
I  swim.  But  that's  neither  here  nor  there, 
for  it's  the  small  chance  we'd  have  if  she 
capsized  here.      Look  at  her  now,  sir." 

The  hooker  was  then  lifting  so  that 
the  lawyer,  gazing  at  her  forward  deck, 
could  easily  imagine  himself  looking  up- 
hill ;  and  when  she  pitched  down  and  her 
bows  went  clear  under  until  she  was  all 
water  to  her  mast,  he  thought  she  was  about 
to  engulf  herself.  That  was  happening  al- 
most continuously,  but  she  did  have  steady 
streaks.  When  the  wind  was  steady,  she 
simply  lay  down  while  the  sea  rushed  over 
her  side  and  swirled  over  the  feet  of  ihe 
two  men  in  the  stern. 

"The  Lord  save  us,  but  she's  making 
great  time,  isn't  .she,  sir  ?  Great  speed, 
but  maybe  'twouldn't    do    her  no    harm 


if  you  was  to  keep  the  bailer  going. 
That's  the  bailer,  that  tin  pail  there  by  your 
valise.  Man,  but  that  vali.se  is  catching  it 
— and  a  finer  vahse  I  never  set  eyes  on.  I 
know  it's  a  shame,  too,  to  make  a  regular- 
paid  passenger  work  his  way,  but  with 
yourself  bailing  you'll  have  a  better  chance 
to  make  tliat  same  passage  you'll  be  pay- 
ing for  later,  if  you  make  it.  'Tis  the  great 
sport  sailing  when  you're  sure  you'll  get 
home  all  right,  isn't  it,  sir?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  lawyer,  "it  must 
be."  His  voice  had  not  the  viking  ring, 
but  his  bailing  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. 

The  hooker  footed  on,  with  the  seas 
tossing  her  about  as  a  wooden  bucket  is 
tumbled  in  a  beach  surf.  She  went  down 
into  the  hollows  until  the  lawyer  thought 
she  was  never  coming  up,  and  she  went  up 
on  the  heights  until  he  thought  she  would 
stay  up  altogether.  The  seas  were  green 
and  each  had  a  crest  of  white  that  re- 
minded the  landsman  of  the  long  teeth  of 
an  angry  dog.  The  body  of  the  sea  would 
rush  on,  and  by  its  sheer  weight  throw  the 
hooker  far  and  high,  then  the  white  teeth 
would  leap  up  and  pounce  down  and  make 
as  if  trying  to  tear  her  planks  apart. 

The  lawyer,  to  gather  inspiration,  would 
look  up  now  and  then  from  his  bailing  to 
study  the  face  of  the  fisherman.  Once  he 
fancied  he  saw  a  fleeting  shade  of  worri- 
ment  in  the  blue  eyes.  With  some  trepi- 
dation he  asked  if  there  were  anything 
wrong.  If  tliis  man  of  the  sea  was  dis- 
turbed, certainly  it  was  time  for  himself,  a 
landsman,  to  watch  out. 

"  That  jib  there,"  answered  the  fisher- 
man after  a  long  gaze  forward;  "  I've  been 
thinkin'  it  won't  hold  much  longer.  Be- 
ginnin'  to  rip  it  is  at  the  foot  of  it.  Stand 
up  now  and  hold  the  tiller  when  I  put  her 
in  the  wind.  Wait,  wait  until  I  put  her 
into  the  wind.  Have  a  care  now,  and 
let  me  show  you.  Lord,  but  that  was  a 
blast  !  Och,  it's  gone  !  May  the  devil 
go  with  it  !  "  The  jib  had  ripped  from 
the  foot  up,  and  was  slatting  off  in  strips 
to  leeward,  like  half  a  dozen  long-tailed 
burgees. 

"  Hold  her  as  she  is,"  said  the  fisherman. 
"  She'll  stay  there  now  while  I  dive  into 
the  hold  for'ard  for  a  bit  of  storm-sail  that 
we'll  make  a  jib  of.  I  always  mistrusted 
that  old  jib." 
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The  hooker  rode  the  waves  so  much 
more  easily  with  her  head  to  the  wind  that 
the  lawyer,  though  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est idea  of  how  it  was  all  brought  about, 
wondered  why  they  had  not  done  some- 
thing like  this  before.  Certainly  this  was 
better  than  to  let  her  heel  over  until  she 
threatened  to  roll  bottom  ujx 

Forward  the  fisherman  had  got  out  a 
small  triangle  of  canvas,  and  was  swiftly 
making  ready  to  attach  it  to  the  old  jib 
sheet  and  halliards.  To  expedite  matters 
he  was  forced  to  lie  out  on  the  little  bow- 
sprit and  allow  himself  to  be  biu-ied  with 
that  plunging  stick  every  time  a  sea  came 
his  way.  He  quickly  made  a  pair  of 
rough  hanks  of  a  piece  of  old  line,  cut 
away  such  pieces  of  the  old  jib  as  threat- 
ened to  hamper  operations,  came  back  in- 
board and  hoisted  away  on  his  halliards. 

"  There,"  said  he,  jumping  aft,  beard, 
hair,  and  the  oil-skins  running  brine, 
"  there.      Now  we'll  go  our  way  again." 

The  hooker  lay  over  again,  and  the 
lawyer  resumed  his  bailing,  stopping  only 
long  enough  to  ask  Gerald  why  he  could 
not  have  kept  her  as  she  was  when  he  was 
putting  the  new  sail  in  place.  "  She  was 
so  steady  then,"  he  said,  "  so  steady — 
that  is,  compared  to  what  she  is  now." 

"  Steady,  yes,"  said  Gerald,  grimly.  "A 
pity  she  wouldn't  be  half-way  steady,  and 
she  hove-to.  But  let  her  lay  so  long 
enough  and  think  you  where  would  she 
be,  or  where  would  you  be  or  me  be  ? 
Look  over  the  rail  at  your  elbow  now. 
See  where  the  sea  breaks  over  that  ledge. 
Twenty  feet  high  it  spouts,  and  that  ledge 
runs  far  out  from  the  .shore  into  the  bay. 
That's  where  she'd  drift,  and  we'd  be 
fools  enough  to  let  her.  How  long  would 
you  live,  I'm  asking  you,  sir,  in  that  b'il- 
ing — if  you  was  lucky  enough  not  to  break 
your  bones  in  the  first  smash  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  didn't 
know."  After  a  pause  he  continued: 
''  No,  I  didn't  know.  If  I  knew  what  it 
was  going  to  be  I  would  never  have 
dragged  you  out  here,  nor  come  out  here 
myself — no,  not  for  all  the  reputation  I 
ever  expect  to  make.      I  didn't  know." 

"  A\'hat  !  "  exclaimed  the  fisherman, 
•'  and  Dannie's  childer  dependin'  on  ye  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  forget  them.  Yes,  I  would 
come  —  but  what's  that  awful  place 
ahead  ? " 


"  That's  where  the  shoal  makes  out 
from  Arran.  That's  the  bad  spot  for  us. 
'Tis  that  we'll  have  to  weather  if  ever  we 
make  Kilronan,  Man,  but  it's  cruel  to 
look  at,  isn't  it  now  ?  There's  where  we'll 
have  to  let  her  take  the  wind  in  full.  All 
this  time,  d'  y'  see,  we've  been  close- 
hauled,  but  we'll  have  to  swing  her  off  now 
if  we'd  pass  here.  Watch  out  now  and 
get  a  hold  of  something  if  you  love  life." 

He  put  the  tiller  up  into  the  wind,  and 
around  came  her  head.  The  wind  took 
her  fairly,  and  over  she  went.  The  lawyer 
thought  she  was  going  altogether,  and  the 
fisherman  said,  "  Holy  Mary  !  "  Her 
solid  rail  went  far  under,  and  the  turf- 
board  above  that  went  clear  under  also, 
and  the  water  that  rushed  into  the  open 
part  of  her  aft  seemed  about  to  swamp 
her. 

"  She's  going  !  "  called  the  lawyer — 
"  My  God,  she's  going  !  "  He  grabbed 
the  tiller  in  his  excitement. 

"  Let  be  the  tiller — I'm  steering  !  Take 
a  grip  of  my  waist,  or  anything,  but  let  be 
the  tiller  !  " 

"  I'm  up  to  my  knees,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  To  your  knees,  is  it  ?  Man,  but 
you'll  be  up  to  your  waist,  maybe,  before 
she  stops,  and  then  over  your  head,  maybe. 
Hold  on  now — hold  on  yet.  Holy  Mary, 
but,  she's  getting  it.  But  she'll  make  it 
yet.  She's  coming,  by  my  soul,  she's  com- 
ing. 'Twas  a  blow  that,  but  she'll  right 
yet.  Give  her  a  chance,  give  her  a  chance 
now." 

For  a  full  two  minutes  she  lay  there 
within  an  ace  of  being  hove-down  before 
she  showed  signs  of  coming  up.  Then 
slowly  she  began  to  right,  with  the  fisher- 
man nursing  her.  Slowly,  slowly  she  came 
up.  She  was  safe  at  last.  For  a  while  she 
was  logy  as  any  old  derelict  with  the 
loose  water  that  sloshed  about  in  the  open 
space  aft,  but  she  had  righted  and  that 
was  the  really  important  thing. 

"  A  bad  little  place  that,  sir,"  observed 
Gerald  when  he  had  got  her  straightened 
away  again.  "  A  point  makes  out  from 
the  shoals  there,  d'  y'  see?  We  had  to 
shoot  around  it  like,  y'  see,  and  that  made 
all  the  trouble.  'Twas  that  more  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  passage,  though  the 
Lord  knows  'tis  rough  enough  it  is — but 
'twas  that's  been  on  my  mind  the  last  half 
hour.    You  didn't  know  that  ?  ^^'hy  would 
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you? — but  the  Lord  be  thanked  we're  by- 
it  now.  There's  been  more  than  one  ves- 
sel capsized  and  more  than  one  crew  lost 
there,  though  'twasn't  all  of  them  had 
ballast  that  stood  like  ours.  Man,  but  the 
turf  between  the  stones  under  oiu"  feet — • 
'tis  as  good  as  the  pig  iron  and  the  melted 
lead  they  puts  in  the  bottom  of  the  yachts. 
Yes,  sir,  every  bit  as  good.  When  it  holds, 
I  mean.  Sometimes  it  don't  hold.  And 
maybe  it  was  the  hand  o'  Ciod — that  jib 
blowing  out  back  there.  If  it  didn't  go 
then,  'twould  go  that  last  time  and  that 
was  a  bad  place  to  be  stopping  to  bend 
on  a  new  sail — ^don't  you  think  but  it  was, 
sir?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  lawyer.  Still  bewil- 
dered, he  stood  looking  back  at  the  boil- 
ing point  they  had  passed.  "  Awful,  aw- 
ful, wasn't  it?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  sir — awful,  you  might  say,  but 
don't  stop  bailing  now  because  we're  past 
it.  She'll  be  a  bit  livelier,  d'  y'  see,  with 
some  of  the  water  out  of  her.  That's  why 
I  have  the  stern  of  her  with  a  few  planks 
out — so  the  water  that  comes  over  the 
rail  will  go  back  in  the  sea  again."  He 
grinned  slyly.  "  She  gets  clear  of  a  lot  of 
water  that  way.  But  keep  bailing — you're 
doin'  fine  at  the  bailing,  sir." 

The  lawyer  continued  to  bail  and  Ger- 
ald held  to  the  tiller  until  the  happy  mo- 
ment when  they  shot  around  the  end  of 
the  pier.  "There,"  said  (ierald,  "  we're 
in  at  last,  and  here's  Kilronan."  He 
pointed  the  hooker  up  for  the  pier,  cast 
loose  the  halliards,  let  the  sails  run,  and 
dropped  her  gently  alongside  the  pier  steps. 

"  And  are  we  here?  "  asked  the  lawyer, 
as  if  he  could  hardly  believe  it. 

"  Here  you  are — yes,  sir — Kilronan. 
Go  up  those  steps  ahead,  and  from  the 
top  of  the  pier  you  can  see  the  parish 
priest's  place.  The  parish  priest  and  the 
parish  dark  will  have  all  the  records  you'll 
be  wanting,  I  think.  And  there's  a  no- 
tary or  something  like  that  who  w'ill  do 
the  swearing  the  dark  can't  do.  And 
while  you're  gone  I'll  be  eating  some 
bread  and  fish  and  making  a  cup  of  tea, 
for  I've  had  no  dinner  this  day  and  I'm 
fair  famished.  When  you  get  back,  sir, 
we'll  put  for  Galway.  Make  haste,  sir, 
and  if  the  Lord  is  good,  you'll  be  in  time 
for  your  Queenstown  steamer  in  the 
morning." 


In  two  hours  the  young  lawyer  came 
back,  radiant.  "  It's  all  right,  it's  all 
right,"  he  sang  out  to  Gerald. 

"  Is  it?  Well  that's  fine.  And  now 
we'll  off  to  Galway.    Come  aboard,  sir?  " 

"Will  it  be  bad  going  to  Cialway?  Any 
more  of  those  bad  shoal  points  to  be 
passed?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  'Tis  only  running  we'll  be 
going  to  Galway  in  this  wind.  We  have 
but  to  hold  her  up  past  the  light-house 
till  we're  well  into  Gregory  Sound,  and 
we're  all  right.  She'll  make  great  dives 
with  her  head,  but  it's  hard  to  capsize  her 
that  way  —  head  first.  'Twill  be  rough, 
maybe,  till  we're  past  the  Sound,  but  after 
that  we'll  put  for  the  lee  of  the  islands, 
and  with  a  fair  wind  and  smooth  water 
and  Dan  Costello's  childer  in  mind  and 
we'll  have  you  in  Galway  to-night,  with 
the  help  of  God." 

That  night  in  his  room  at  the  hotel  in 
Galway,  and  while  he  was  waiting  for  the 
porters  to  put  his  few  pieces  of  baggage 
in  the  jaunting-car,  the  American  drew 
out  his  thick  wallet  to  settle  up  with  the 
fisherman.  He  laid  five  ^lo  Bank  e'^ 
England  notes  on  the  table.  "There, 
Captain  Donohue,"  said  he,  "  there's  your 
^50  as  promised,  and  your  work  was 
worth  it  ten  times  over." 

Donohue  regarded  him  in  wonder. 
"Fifty  pounds?  No,  no — "  he  pushed 
the  money  back  across  the  table — "no, 
no  ;  I'm  not  taking  fifty  pounds  out  of  you, 
sir.  Let  me  have  two  pounds,  a  pound  for 
to-day,  and  a  pound  for  another  day  I'll  be 
waiting  here  while  the  gale  blows  by." 

"Two  pounds  ?  Don't  be  foolish  now. 
Captain.  I  said  this  morning  that  I'd  give 
you  fifty  pounds  to  take  me  across  Galway 
Bay.  And  here  are  the  fifty  pounds  that 
I  said  I'd  give  you." 

"Yes,  yes,  you  said  you'd  give  me  it, 
but  I  never  said  I'd  take  it.  Put  up  your 
money.  It  isn't  for  the  money  I'd  be  risk- 
ing making  a  widder  of  Mora  and  orphans 
of  the  childer.  No,  sir ;  two  pounds  is  my 
price  this  day — one  day  to-day,  and  another 
day  to-morrow  when  I  won't  be  able  to  get 
back  to  Costla,  by  the  look  of  things  now. 
No,  no,  sir;  I'm  telling  you  now  'tis  never 
for  money  I'd  do  it.  Forty  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  little  lad,  I  knew  Dannie 
Costello.  'Twas  Dan  put  me  many's  the 
time  in  the  wav  of  making  a  shillin'  with 
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him  now  and  again.  Dan  Costello  was 
good  to  me.  And  'twas  a  long  ways  a 
shillin'  went  in  them  days— starvation  days 
we  had  then.  Yes,  'tis  true  we  haven't 
too  many  comforts  now,  but  we  manage  to 
get  along.  When  you  see  the  childer  again, 
sir — and  if  they  are  anything  like  their 
father,  sir,  sure  they'll  be  the  fine  childer 
— when  you  see  them,  give  my  respects  to 
them,  sir.  A  friend  of  their  father's,  tell 
them.  Tell  them  that,  if  you  will,  and  I'll 
thank  you.  Two  pounds — no  more,  no 
more.  What  ?  The  sail  ?  Well,  put  in 
a  pound  for  the  old  sail.  Troth,  and  it 
was  an  old  sail,  and  I'll  be  cheating  you  at 
that.  Three  pounds  I'll  take.  No  more. 
I  couldn't.  Thank  you,  sir,  and  hurry  now 
if  you  would  catch  the  cars  for  Queens- 
town.  Good-by,  sir,  good-by,  and  remem- 
ber me  kindlv  to  Dan  Costello's  childer." 


Ill 

Whkn  the  roar  of  the  hurrying  train 
had  become  no  more  than  one  of  a  thou- 
sand other  far-away  echoes  in  the  night, 
the  fisherman  returned  through  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  old  city  to  the  big  dock,  to 
the  end  of  which  was  tied  his  little  hooker. 
He  sloshed  around  with  the  tin  pail  and 


bailed  out  such  water  as  he  could  find  by 
feeling  in  the  dark.  He  shook  the  reefs 
out  of  the  mainsail,  hoisted  it  clear  to  the 
blocks,  that  it  might  have  a  chance  to  dry^ 
and  then  looked  up  at  the  shadow  of  it  as- 
it  hung.  "There,  that's  off^  my  mind,  and 
now  for  a  httle  bit  of  comfort."  He  felt 
his  way  forward  and  dropped  through  the 
hatchway  into  the  little  hole  of  a  cabin. 

Here  he  groped  about  in  the  extreme 
darkness  until  his  fingers  rubbed  against 
a  piece  of  a  candle  and  a  card  of  matches^ 
that  i)rotruded  from  somewhere  up  be- 
tween the  deck-planking  and  a  transverse 
beam.  The  matches  he.  struck  one  after 
the  other  until  he  got  one  that  would  stay 
alight  long  enough  to  get  the  candle  going. 
He  raked  over  the  ashes  on  the  little  stone 
slab  that  served  him  for  a  hearth,  but  found 
them  all  damp.  "Man,"  he  murmured, 
"  but  the  water  surely  came  through  her 
old  j'ints  this  day."  He  went  to  a  locker, 
took  out  a  small  piece  of  very  soft  wood, 
from  which,  after  whittling  into  shavings, 
he  managed  to  get  a  tiny  blaze.  "The 
very  air  has  salt  water  in  it,"  he  whispered 
to  himself.  After  another  while  he  felt 
hopeful  of  getting  a  kettle  of  water  to  boil. 
"  'Twas  good  the  locker's  half-way  dry 
with  the  wood  in  it,"  he  said.  "  We'll 
have  tea  yet."    The  thought  gave  him  in- 
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tense  satisfaction.  "  A  pot  of  fine  hot  tea, 
yes,  and  something  to  eat  with  it.  And 
I'm  fair  famished."  From  the  bottom  of 
a  tin  box  he  took  out  a  sh\'er  of  salt  fish 
and  a  scone  of  bread.  "  Faith,  but  that's 
fine  luck — just  enough  for  a  bite  for  my- 
self. Not  a  great  deal  of  it — a  child  could 
eat  it,  and  Father  Doherty  himself  wouldn't 
say  it  was  too  much  for  a  fast-day,  but 
'twill  go  fine  after  the  wet,  hard  day — fine, 
fine."  He  shook  out  the  last  j)inch  of  tea 
from  the  caddy  into  the  kettle. 

The  water  was  slow  to  boil,  and  the 
smoke  of  the  fire  drove  him  to  the  hatch- 
way for  fresh  air.  "Fll  have  to  get  a 
little  chimbly  for  this  place  another  year — 
the  smoke  of  it  sometimes  is  fair  over- 
powerin'."  He  gazed  out  of  the  hatch 
and  across  the  dark  waters.  "A  wee  lit- 
tle bit  more  and  I  could  see  Costla  Bay 
with  the  lights  in  the  Coast- Guard  station 
— yes.  Mora,  'tis  Httle  is  the  sleep  you'll 
be  giving  yourself  this  night,  nor  another 
night  till  I'm  home  again.  Sure  the  chil- 
der  themselves,  the  wee  little  ones,  will  be 
asking  for  their  father  when  they  hear  the 
wind  scream  over  the  rocks  of  Costla. 
And  off  in  America  now— what  place  was 
it  that  young  man  said  ? — -some  saint  city 
away,  oh,  far  away,  from  the  coast.  But 
never  mind.  'If  ever  you  come  t'  Amer- 
ica, Captain  Donohue— '  says  he.  'I'm 
no  captain,'  says  I.  '  I'm  master,  with  one 
grown  lad  for  a  crew,  of  a  little  black 
hooker — a  fisherman  of  Costla  am  I,'  says 
I.  '  Well,  captain  or  no  captain,'  says  he, 
'  there's  commanders  in  the  R'yal  Navy,' 
says  he,  'and  in  every  other  navy-'  says 
he,  '  that  wouldn't  cro.ssed  (ialway  Bay 
to-day  for  all  their  hopes  of  promotion. 
And  if  ever  you  come  to  St.  Louis  ' — 
that's  it,  St.  Louis,  by  my  soul — '  if  e\-er 
you  come  to  St.  Louis,  be  sure  to  come 
to  me,  and  'tis  myself  and  Dan  (Jostello's 
children  will  have  the  warm  welcome  foi- 
you — yes,'  he  said  that.  Oh,  oh,  the  poor 
childer  that's  the  thousands  of  miles  livin' 
from  where  their  father  was  born.  And 
havin'  the  law  to  fight  with  it  !  Wkni, 
wirra,  but  the  Lord  needs  to  be  good  to 
childer  that's  got  the  law  to  fight.  Yes, 
indeed,  yes." 

He  took  another  long  look  toward 
Costla  ere  he  dropped  below.  He  noted 
the  progress  of  the  boiling  kettle  of  tea. 
"In  a  minute  'twill  be  done.     A  bite  to 


eat,  a  sup  to  drink,  and  my  pipe,  and  then 
to  a  good  sleep.  My  pipe,  where  is  it  ? 
Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,  where  I  left  it  on  the 
shelf  in  the  bunk."  He  reached  across 
the  bunk  and  began  to  feel  about  for  the 
pipe.  I'he  weight  of  his  arm  on  the 
blankets  caused  him  to  disturb  a  small  body 
that  was  huddled  deep  among  the  bed- 
clothes. The  body,  squirming,  startled  the 
fisherman.      "  My  soul  !   what's  that  !  " 

The  bundle  rolled  over  and  spoke. 
"  It's  me,  father." 

"  Tammie,  Tammie,  you  scart  me  most 
to  death.  How  on  earth  came  you  here, 
Tammie  ?  " 

"  I  asked  mother  could  I  come,  and  she 
said  yes,  and  the  driver  of  the  mail-cart 
took  me  up.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  you  got 
to  Galway.  You  know  you  said  maybe 
the  gale  would  last  so  you  mightn't  be 
home  for  three  days,  and  I  wanted  to  go 
back  and  tell  mother  in  the  morning." 

"  Back  to  Costla  in  the  morning  ?  And 
if  the  mail-car  is  full  and  no  room  for  the 
Hkes  of  you  ?  " 

"Then  I  can  walk,  father." 

"  The  Lord  save  us,  but  it's  little  boys 
that  makes  us  ashamed,  with  the  faith  they 
has,"  said  (ierald.  "  Here,  come  out  of 
that  bunk  that's  as  wet  as  the  wide  bay, 
till  I  put  in  it  some  of  my  old  clothes 
from  the  locker — the  locker,  the  only  dry 
place  in  the  hooker,  and  it  isn't  over-dry  at 
that.  They'll  be  poor  bed-clothes,  but 
they'll  be  half-way  dry  for  you,  alanna. 
And  how  did  you  come  aboard  anonst  to 
me?  " 

"  I  was  waiting  for  you  since  the  mail- 
cart  got  in  at  eight  o'clock.  I  saw  you 
when  you  came  in  the  dock,  and  then  I 
saw  you  and  the  American  gentleman  go 
to  the  hotel.  I  knew  you  would  be  back 
here  when  I  saw  you  go  to  the  station 
with  him,  so  I  came  down  here  and  I  was 
waiting  for  you  here,  but  I  fell  asleep 
while  I  was  waiting,  father." 

"Oh.  the  poor  b'y.  And  you're  hun- 
gry, I'll  be  bound,  Tammie  ?  " 

"  A  little,  father." 

"  'A  little,  father  '  ?  Come  here  by  the 
fire.  You're  fair  famished.  Don't  try 
and  hide  it  from  me.  Can't  I  see  it  in 
the  mouth  and  the  eyes  of  you — 'tis  fair 
famished  you  are.  Here  now,  here's  the 
fine  dried  liake,  and  the  fine  scone  your 
mother  baked  yesterday  mornin,'  and  the 
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fine  hot  tea.  Eat  and  drink  now.  and 
then  go  to  sleep  with  you." 

"  And  won't  you  eat  too,  father  ?  " 

''  Me  eat  ?  Sure,  didn't  me  and  the 
gentleman  ate  till  we  almost  busted  at  the 
hotel  ?  " 

"  At  the  hotel  ?  What  did  you  have 
there,  fatlier  ?  \\'as  it  fine  ?  and  a  lot  of 
it  ?" 

"  '  Fine  ?  and  a  lot  of  it '  ?  There  was 
everything  any  man  could  think  of,  and  a 
lot  some  men  could  never  think  of.  There 
was  turkey  and  duck  and  puddin' " 

"  Plum-puddin',  father  ?  " 

"  Plum-puddin'  and  three  other  kinds." 

"Ooh  !  " 

"  And  pasties  and  grapes  and  jeUies  and 
oranges  and  bananas  and  cake — oh,  there 
was  lashin's  of  everything,  things  I  don't 
know  the  names  of  at  all." 

"  M-m-m — but  you  did  eat  a  lot  for  the 
little  time  you  was  in  the  hotel,  father." 

"  For  the  little  time  ?  Of  course. 
We  raced  through  it  so  we  wouldn't  miss 
the  cars.  And  how  did  you  come  to  know 
we  was  in  the  hotel  only  a  little  time  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  remember  me  saying  I  was 
outside  in  the  road  to  see  you  come  out 
and  go  up  the  street  with  the  gentleman  ?  " 

"  I  forgot  that.  But  you  was  outside 
all  the  time  ?  Watchin'  your  betters? 
Tammie,  don't  ever  you  do  that  again. 
You  don't  know  what  private  business 
they  might  be  wantin'  to  talk  over.  Don't 
ever  you  do  that  again,  Tammie.  And 
have  another  mug  o'  tea  now." 

"  Yes,  father." 

"  And  ate  up  the  fish  and  bread." 

"  It's  all  eat  up,  father." 

"  Sure,  and  so  it  is.  O  Tammie,  only 
all  the  shops  is  closed,  but  'tis  we  two, 
just  the  two  of  us  down  here,  would  be 
having  the  fine  supper  now — me,  with 
pound  notes  in  my  pocket.  But  there's  a 
little  droppeen  o'  tea  left,  alanna.  Take 
it  and  finish  it  up  now,  like  a  good  b'y." 

"I'm  full,  father." 

"And  you're  sleepy  by  the  looks  of  you." 

"  A  little,  father.  1  was  up  at  four 
o'clock  this  morning.  I  was  up  that  time 
you  left  this  morning  to  see  if  the  hooker 
was  all  right  when  you  heard  the  gale 
coming  on.  I  saw  you  goin'  out,  though 
you  didn't  see  me,  'cause  it  was  dark — 
ooh,  wasn't  it  dark,  m-m-m — "  He 
winked  his  eyes,  rested  his   head  against 


the  edge  of  the  bunk,  and  suddenly  went 
off  to  sleep. 

The  fisherman  bent  over  him.  "  The 
poor  b'y,  tired  to  death  he  is  with  his  five- 
and-twenty  mile  on  the  mail-car  this 
evenin'.  Well,  well,  the  faith  of  a  child  !  " 
He  gathered  him  up  and  laid  him  ten- 
derly in  the  bunk.  "  'Tis  old  rags  that's 
under  you,  poor  b'y,  but  they're  half  dry 
and  maybe  they'll  save  you  from  going 
back  to  your  mother  with  your  lungs 
choked  with  the  cold." 

He  turned  to  the  fire.  From  the  board 
that  had  served  as  a  plate  for  Tammie  he 
swept  oflf  the  crumbs  and  swallowed  them 
with  relish.  What  was  left  of  the  tea  he 
poured  out  into  a  mug — less  than  half  a 
mug  it  made — and  drank  it  off.  "  My 
soul,  but  that's  fine."  He  smacked  his 
lips  over  it.  He  kept  smacking  while  he 
was  making  ready  to  light  his  pipe  by  a 
dying  ember  that  he  coaxed  from  the 
hearth.  With  his  pipe  going,  he  leaned 
back  against  the  planks  of  the  hooker's 
side,  and  through  the  smoke  and  half  light 
regarded  the  face  of  the  lad  as  it  shone 
from  among  the  pile  of  old  clothes  in  the 
bunk. 

"  And  to  think  of  him  walking  the  twen- 
ty-five mile  over  the  road  to  Costla  in  the 
mornin'.  Many's  the  time  I  walked  it  me- 
self  at  his  age,  and  I  know  what  it  is. 
But  it's  a  stout  lad  I  was  to  him  with  his 
little  thin  legs,  and  the  little  feet  and  toes 
blue  with  the  cold,  and  maybe  nobody 
along  the  whole  way  to  know  how  far  he 
came,  and  to  ask  him  in  to  have  a  bite  to 
ate  and  a  sup  to  drink.  Glory  be,  but  is 
that  water  ?  " 

He  shifted  about  and  felt  his  back. 
"  W^ater,  no  less,  and  there  isn't  a  j'int  in 
her  old  bones  the  sea  didn't  squeeze  through 
to-day.  But  she's  the  greatest  little  one 
of  them  all  out  of  Costla.  I  wouldn't 
give  her  for  some  that's  twice  as  young. 
Thirty-five  year  this  summer.  Thirty-five 
year — the  prime  of  life.  Many's  the  gale 
my  own  father  sailed  her.  And  many's 
the  gale  myself  has  sailed  her,  and  many 
a  gale  I'll  sail  her  yet,  with  God's  bless- 
ing. Sure  I'd  like  to  know  the  time  she 
made  across  the  bay  this  day.  My,  but 
she  fair  leaped  across  the  bay.  Ah,  ah, 
but  the  bones  of  me  is  getting  old.  They 
crack  with  every  move  I  make  —  with 
every   move,  yes.     And  that   young  man 


"  I'.ut  keep  bailint; — you're 


from  America,  God-speed  to  him.  And 
the  poor  childer  of  Dan  Costello — the 
poor,  poor  childer — the  Lord  pity  them  ! 
If  I  was  gone  now,  'tis  the  hard  time  my 
own  would  have.  You're  a  brave  lit- 
tle man,  Tammie,  but  what  could  you  do 
ag'in'  the  world — poor,  poor  Tammie — 
poor,  poor  childer." 

His  eyes  turned  from  the  figure  in  the 
bunk  and  became  fi.xed  on  the  red  glow 
of  the  fire.  The  fire  grew  duller  beneath 
his  gaze,  and  the  air  about  him  grew  colder. 
He  thought  to  pull  the  hatch-cover  to,  but 
looking  up  his  eyes  were  caught  l)y  the 
stars.  "  The  blessed  stars,"  he  murmured. 
•'  It's  a  fine  night,  but  'tis  windy  and  a  bit 
cold.  And  the  little  candle  is  all  burned. 
And  listen  to  the  tide  runnin'  under  the 
planks  of  her." 

His  head  sagged  gradually  until  at 
length  it  was  fairly  on  the  shoulder  near- 
est the  vessel's  peak  ;  his  legs,  which  had 
been  drawn  up  at  the  knees,  straightened 
out  until  they  found  a  brace  against  the 
edge  of  the   hearth-.stone,  and  there   he 


lay,  not  quite  asleep,  but  certainly  not  quite 
awake.  He  must  have  known  vaguely 
that  he  was  not  entirely  awake,  for  sud- 
denly he  straightened  his  head,  opened 
his  eyes,  held  his  ears  to  hsten,  and  began 
to  murmur  again.  "  It's  going  to  sleep 
anonst  to  myself  I  was." 

He  raised  himself  and  forced  eyes  and 
ears  to  duty  for  yet  another  minute.  All 
was  well.  The  sluicing  of  the  tide  out- 
side the  old  planks  was  there,  although 
now  much  quieter  ;  the  stars  were  yet  shin- 
ing through  the  hatchway,  though  cer- 
tainly more  dimly  ;  and  the  embers,  dying 
a  minute  back,  were  dead  altogether  now. 
I>ut  the  breathing  of  Tammie  in  the  bunk 
— that  was  there.  "  Listen — yes  he  was 
sleeping  fine.  The  poor  lad,  poor  Tam- 
mie— the  poor,  poor  little  Costello  childer. 
To  all  poorchildermay  the  Lord  be  good!  " 

The  pipe  fell  from  the  murmuring  hps, 
the  shaggy  head  settled  into  the  peak  of 
the  hooker,  and  this  fisherman  of  Costla 
was  off  to  the  sleep  he  had  that  day  well 
earned. 
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VI 


A    SHOCK 


T  was  on  a  May  day,  and  I 
saw  Mary  accompany  her 
husband  as  far  as  the  first 
crossing,  whence  she  waved 
him  out  of  sight  as  •  if  he 
had  boarded  an  Atlantic- 
liner.  All  this  time  she  wore  the  face  of  a 
woman  happily  married  who  meant  to  go 
straight  home,  there  to  await  her  lord's 
glorious  return  ;  and  the  military-looking 
gentleman  watching  her  with  a  bored  smile 
saw  nothing  better  before  him  than  a  chap- 
ter on  the  Domestic  Felicities.  Oh,  Mary, 
can  you  not  provide  me  with  the  tiniest 
little  plot  ? 
Hallo  ! 

No  sooner  was  she  hid  from  him  than 
she  changed  into  another  woman ;  she 
was  now  become  a  calculating  purposeful 
madam,  who  looked  around  her  covertly 
and,  having  shrunk  in  size  in  order  to  ap- 
pear less  noticeable,  set  off  nervously  on 
some  mysterious  adventure. 

"The  deuce  !"  thought  I,  and  followed 
her. 

Like  one  anxious  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment, she  frequently  consulted  her  watch, 
looking  long  at  it,  as  if  it  were  one  of  those 
watches  that  do  not  give  up  their  secret  un- 
til you  have  made  a  mental  calculation. 
Once  she  kissed  it.  I  had  always  known 
that  she  was  fond  of  her  cheap  little 
watch,  which  he  gave  her,  I  think,  on  the 
day  I  dropped  the  letter,  but  why  kiss  it 
in  the  street  ?  Ah,  and  why  then  replace 
it  so  hurriedly  in  your  leather-belt,  Mary, 
as  if  it  were  guilt  to  you  to  kiss  to-day,  or 
any  day,  the  watch  your  husband  gave 
you  ? 

It  will  l)e  seen  that  I  had  made  a  very 
rapid  journey  from  light  thoughts  to  un- 
easiness.    I  wanted  no  plot  by  the  time 


she  reached  her  destination,  a  street  of 
tawdry  shops.  She  entered  none  of  them, 
but  paced  slowly  and  shrinking  from  ob- 
servation up  and  down  the  street,  a  very 
figure  of  shame;  and  never  had  I  thought 
to  read  shame  in  the  sweet  face  of  Mary 
A .  Had  I  crossed  to  her  and  pro- 
nounced her  name  I  think  it  would  have 
felled  her,  and  yet  she  remained  there, 
waiting.  I,  too,  was  waiting  for  him,  won- 
dering if  this  was  the  man,  or  this,  or  this, 
and  I  believe  I  clutched  my  stick. 

Did  1  suspect  Mary  ?  Oh,  surely  not 
for  a  moment  of  time.  But  there  was 
some  foolishness  here ;  she  was  come 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband,  as 
her  furtive  manner  indicated,  to  a  meet- 
ing she  dreaded  and  was  ashamed  to  tell 
him  of ;  she  was  come  into  danger ; 
then  it  must  be  to  save,  not  herself  but 
him;  the  folly  to  be  concealed  could  never 
have  been  Mary's.  Yet  what  could  have 
happened  in  the  past  of  that  honest  boy 
from  the  consequences  of  which  she  might 
shield  him  by  skulking  here  ?  Could  that 
laugh  of  his  have  survived  a  dishonor  ? 
The  open  forehead,  the  curly  locks,  the 
pleasant  smile,  the  hundred  ingratiating 
ways  which  we  carry  with  us  out  of  child- 
hood, they  may  all  remain  when  the  in- 
nocence has  fled,  but  surely  the  laugh  of 
the  morning  of  life  must  go.  I  have  never 
known  the  devil  retain  his  grip  on  that. 

But  Mary  was  still  waiting.  She  was 
no  longer  beautiful ;  shame  had  possession 
of  her  face,  she  was  an  ugly  woman.  Then 
the  entanglement  was  her  husband's,  and 
I  cursed  him  for  it.  But  without  convic- 
tion, for,  after  all,  what  did  I  know  of 
women  ?  I  have  some  distant  memories  of 
them,  some  vain  inventions.  But  of  men 
— I  have  known  one  man  indifferent  well 
for  over  forty  years,  have  exulted  in  him 
(odd  to  think  of  it),  shuddered  at  him,  for- 
given him,  wearied  of  him,  been  willing 
(God  forgive  me)  to  jog  along  with  him  tol- 
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erantly  long  after  I  have  found  him  out ; 
I  know  something  of  men,  and,  on  my 
soul,  boy,  I  believe  I  am  wronging  you. 

Then  Mary  is  here  for  some  innocent 
purpose,  to  do  a  good  deed  that  were  bet- 
ter undone,  as  it  so  scares  her.  Turn  back, 
you  foolish,  soft  heart,  and  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it.  Obstinate  one,  you  saw 
the  look  on  your  husband's  face  as  he 
left  you.  It  is  tiie  studio  light  by  which 
he  paints  and  still  sees  to  hope,  despite 
all  the  disappointments  of  his  not  ignoble 
ambitions.  That  light  is  the  dower  you 
brought  him,  and  he  is  a  wealthy  man  if 
it  does  not  flicker. 

So  an.xious  to  be  gone,  and  yet  she 
would  not  go.  Several  times  she  made 
little  darts,  as  if  at  last  resolved  to  escape 
from  that  detestable  street,  and  faltered 
and  returned  like  a  bird  to  the  weasel. 
Again  she  looked  at  her  watch  and 
kissed  it. 

Oh,  Mary,  take  flight.  What  madness 
is  this?     Woman,  be  gone. 

Suddenly  she  was  gone.  With  one 
great  mighty  effort  and  a  last  terrified 
look  round,  she  popped  into  a  pawnshop. 

Long  before  she  emerged  I  understood 
it  all,  I  think  even  as  the  door  rang  and 
closed  on  her  ;  why  the  timid  soul  had 
sought  a  street  where  she  was  unknown, 
why  she  crei)t  so  many  times  past  that 
abhorred  shop  before  desperately  ventur- 
ing in,  why  she  looked  so  often  at  the 
watch  she  might  never  see  again.  So 
desperately  cumbered  was  Mary  to  keep 
her  little  house  over  her  head,  and  yet  the 
brave  heart  was  retaining  a  smiling  face 
for  her  husband,  who  must  not  even  know 
where  her  little  treasures  were  going. 

It  must  seem  monstrously  cruel  of  me, 
but  I  was  now  quite  light-hearted  again. 
Even  when  Mary  fled  from  the  shop 
where  she  had  left  her  watch,  and  I 
had  peace  of  mind  to  note  how  thin  and 
worn  she  had  become,  as  if  her  baby  was 
grown  too  big  for  her  slight  arms,  even 
then  I  was  light-hearted.  Without  at- 
tempting to  follow  her,  I  sauntered  home- 
ward humming  a  snatch  of  song  with  a 
great  deal  of  fal-de-lal-de-riddle-o  in  it,  for 
I  can  never  remember  words.  I  .saw  her 
enter  another  shop,  baby  hnen  shop  or 
some  nonsense  of  that  sort,  so  it  was  plain 
for  what  she  had  popped  her  watch  ;  but 
what  cared  I  ?  I  continued  to  sing  most 
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beautifully.  I  lunged  gayly  with  my  stick 
at  a  lamp-])ost  and  missed  it,  whereat 
a  street-urchin  grinned,  and  I  winked  at 
him  and  slipped  two-pence  down  his  back. 

I  presume  I  would  have  chosen  the 
easy  way  had  time  been  given  me,  but 
fate  willed  that  I  should  meet  the  husband 
on  his  way  home,  and  his  first  remark 
inspired  me  to  a  folly. 

"How  is  Timothy?"  he  asked;  and 
the  question  opened  a  way  so  attractive 
that  I  think  no  one  whose  dull  life  craves 
for  color  could  have  resisted  it. 

"  He  is  no  more,"  I  repHed  im[)ulsively. 

The  painter  was  so  startled  that  he  gave 
utterance  to  a  very  oath  of  pity,  and  I  felt 
a  sinking  myself,  for  in  these  hasty  words 
my  little  boy  was  gone,  indeed  ;  all  my 
bright  dreams  of  Timothy,  all  my  efforts 
to  shelter  him  from  Mary's  scorn,  went 
whistling  down  the  wind. 


VII 

THE    LAST    OF    TIMOTHY 

O  accomplished  a  person  as 
the  reader  must  have  seen 
at  once  that  I  made  away 
with  Timothy  in  order  to 
give  his  little  vests  and  pin- 
afores and  shoes  to  David, 
and,  therefore,  dear  sir  or  madam,  rail  not 
overmuch  at  me  for  causing  our  painter 
pain.  Know,  too,  that  though  his  sym- 
pathy ran  free  I  soon  discovered  many 
of  his  inquiries  to  be  prompted  by  a  mere 
selfish  desire  to  save  his  boy  from  the  fate 
of  mine.     Such  are  parents. 

He  asked  compassionately  if  there  was 
anything  he  could  do  for  me,  and,  of 
course,  there  was  something  he  could  do, 
but  were  I  to  propose  it  I  doubted  not  he 
would  be  on  his  stilts  at  once,  for  already 
I  had  reason  to  know  him  for  a  haughty, 
sensitive  dog,  who  ever  became  high  at 
the  first  hint  of  help.  So  the  proposal 
must  come  from  him.  I  spoke  of  the 
many  little  things  in  the  house  that  were 
now  hurtful  to  me  to  look  upon,  and  he 
clutched  my  hand,  deeply  moved,  though 
it  was  another  house  with  its  little  things 
he  saw.  I  was  ashamed  to  harass  him 
thus,  but  he  had  not  a  sufficiency  of  the 
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little  things,  and  besides  my  impul- 
siveness had  plunged  me  into  a  deuce 
of  a  mess,  so  I  went  on  distastefully. 
Was  there  no  profession  in  this  age  of 
specialism  for  taking  away  children's  gar- 
ments from  houses  where  they  were  sud- 
denly become  a  pain?  Could  I  sell  them? 
Could  I  give  them  to  the  needy,  who 
would  probably  dispose  of  them  for  gin? 
I  told  him  of  a  friend  with  a  young  child 
who  had  already  refused  them  because  it 
would  be  unpleasant  to  him  to  be  re- 
minded of  Timothy,  and  I  think  this 
was  what  touched  him  to  the  quick,  so 
that  he  made  the  offer  I  was  waiting  for. 

I  had  done  it  with  a  heavy  foot,  and 
by  this  time  was  in  a  rage  with  both  him 
and  myself,  but  I  always  was  a  bungler, 
and,  having  adopted  this  means  in  a  hur- 
ry, I  could  at  the  time  see  no  other  easy 
way  out.  Timothy's  hold  on  life,  as  you 
may  have  apprehended,  was  ever  of  the 
slightest,  and  I  suppose  I  always  knew 
that  he  must  soon  revert  to  the  obscure. 
He  could  never  have  penetrated  into  the 
open.      It  was  no  life  for  a  boy. 

Yet  now,  that  his  time  had  come,  I  was 
loth  to  see  him  go.  I  seem  to  remember 
carrying  him  that  evening  to  the  window 
with  uncommon  tenderness  (following  the 
settin'g  sun  that  was  to  take  him  away), 
and  telHng  him  with  not  unnatural  bitter- 
ness that  he  had  got  to  leave  me  because 
another  child  was  in  need  of  all  his  pretty 
things  ;  and  as  the  sun,  his  true  father, 
lapt  him  in  its  dancing  arms,  he  sent  his 
love  to  a  lady  of  long  ago  whom  he 
called  by  the  sweetest  of  names,  not 
knowing,  in  his  innocence,  that  the  little 
white  birds  are  the  birds  that  never  have 
a  mother.  I  wished  (so  had  the  phantasy 
of  Timothy  taken  possession  of  me)  that 
before  he  went  he  could  have  played  once 
in  the  Kensington  Gardens,  and  have 
ridden  on  the  fallen  trees,  calling  gloriously 
to  me  to  look  ;  that  he  could  have  sailed 
one  paper-galleon  on  the  Round  Pond  ; 
fain  would  I  have  had  him  chase  one 
hoop  a  little  way  down  the  laughing 
avenues  of  childhood,  where  memory  tells 
us  we  run  but  once,  on  a  long  summer- 
day,  emerging  at  the  other  end  as  men 
and  women  with  all  the  fun  to  pay  for ; 
and  I  think  (tluis  fancy  wantons  with  me 
in  these  desolate  chambers)  he  knew  my 
longings,  and  said  with  a  boy-like  flush 


that  the  reason  he  never  did  these  things 
was  not  that  he  was  afraid,  for  he  would 
have  loved  to  do  them  all,  but  because  he 
was  not  {}uite  like  other  boys ;  and,  so  say- 
ing, he  let  go  my  linger  and  faded  from 
before  my  eyes  into  another  and  golden 
ether ;  but  I  shall  ever  hold  that  had  he 
been  quite  like  other  boys  there  would 
have  been  none  braver  than  my  Timothy. 

I  fear  I  am  not  truly  brave  myself,  for 
though  when  under  fire,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  behaved  as  others,  morally  I 
seem  to  be  deficient.  So  I  discovered 
next  day  when  I  attempted  to  buy  David's 
outfit,  and  found  myself  as  shy  of  entering 
the  shop  as  any  Mary  at  the  pawnbroker's. 
'J'he  shop  for  little  garments  seems  very 
alarming  when  you  reach  the  door ;  a  man 
abruptly  become  a  parent,  and  thus  lost 
to  a  finer  sense  of  the  proprieties,  may  be 
able  to  stalk  in  unprotected,  but  apparent- 
ly I  could  not.  Indeed,  I  have  allowed  a 
repugnance  to  entering  shops  of  any  kind, 
save  my  tailor's,  to  grow  on  me,  and  to  my 
tailor's  I  fear  I  go  too  frequently. 

So  I  skulked  near  the  shop  of  the  little 
garments,  jeering  at  myself,  and  it  was 
strange  to  me  to  reflect  at,  say,  three 
o'clock  that  if  I  had  been  brazen  at  half- 
past  two  all  would  now  be  over. 

To  show  what  was  my  state,  take  the 
case  of  the  very  gentleman-like  man  whom 
I  detected  gazing  fixedly  at  me,  or  so  I 
thought,  just  as  I  had  drawn  vahantly 
near  the  door.  1  sauntered  away,  but 
when  I  returned  he  was  still  there,  which 
seemed  conclusive  proof  that  he  had 
smoked  my  purpose.  Sternly  controlling 
my  temper  I  bowed,  and  said  with  icy 
politeness,  "You  have  the  advantage  of 
me,  sir." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  and  I  am 
now  persuaded  that  my  words  turned  his 
attention  to  me  for  the  first  time,  but  at 
the  moment  I  was  sure  some  impertinent 
meaning  lurked  behind  his  answer. 

"  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance," I  barked. 

"No  one  regrets  it  more  than  I  do,"  he 
replied,  laughing. 

"  I  mean  sir,"  said  I,  "  that  I  shall  wait 
here  until  you  retire,"  and  with  that  I  put 
my  back  to  a  shop-window. 

By  this  time  he  was  grown  angry,  and 
said  he,  "  I  have  no  engagement,"  and  he 
put  his  back  to  the  shop-window.      Each 
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of  us  was  doggedly  determined  to  tire  the 
other  out,  and  we  must  have  looked  ridicu- 
lous. We  also  felt  it,  for  ten  minutes  after- 
ward, our  passions  having  died  away,  we 
shook  hands  cordially  and  agreed  to  call 
hansoms. 

Must  I  abandon  the  enterprise  ?  Cer- 
tainly I  knew  divers  ladies  who  would 
make  the  purchases  for  me,  but  first  I  must 
explain,  and,  rather  than  explain  it  has  ever 
been  my  custom  to  do  without.  I  was  in 
this  despondency  when  a  sudden  recollec- 
tion of  Irene  and  Mrs.  Kicking  heartened 
me  like  a  cordial,  for  I  saw  in  them  at 
once  the  engine  and  decoy  by  which  David 
should  procure  his  outfit. 

You  must  be  told  who  they  were. 


VIII 

THE    INCONSIDERATE    WAITER 

jHEY  were  the  family  of 
William,  one  of  our  club 
waiters  who  had  been  dis- 
appointing me  grievously 
of  late.  Many  a  time  have 
I  deferred  dining  several 
minutes  that  1  might  have  the  attendance 
of  this  ingrate.  His  efforts  to  reserve  the 
window-table  for  me  were  satisfactory, 
and  I  used  to  allow  him  privileges,  as  to 
suggest  dishes ;  1  have  given  him  informa- 
tion, as  that  someone  had  startled  me  in 
the  reading-room  by  slamming  a  door  ;  I 
have  shown  him  how  I  cut  my  finger  with 
a  piece  of  string.  William  was  none  of 
your  assertive  waiters.  We  could  have 
plotted  a  murder  safely  before  him.  It 
was  one  member  who  said  to  him  that 
Saucy  Sarah  would  win  the  Derby  and  an- 
other who  said  that  Saucy  Sarah  had  no 
chance,  but  it  was  William  who  agreed 
with  both.  The  excellent  fellow  (as  I 
thought  him)  was  hke  a  cheroot  which 
may  be  smoked  from  either  end. 

I  date  his  lapse  from  one  evening  when 
I  was  dining  by  the  window.  I  had  to  re- 
peat my  order  "  Devilled  kidney,"  and  in- 
stead of  answering  brightly, "  Yes,  sir,"  as  if 
my  selection  of  devilled  kidney  was  a  per- 
sonal gratification  to  him,  which  is  the 
manner  one  expects  of  a  waiter,  he  gazed 
eagerly  out  at  the  window,  and  then,  start- 
ing, asked, ' '  Did  you  say  devilled  kidney, 


sir  ?  "  A  few  minutes  afterward  I  became 
aware  that  someone  was  leaning  over  the 
back  of  my  chair,  and  you  may  conceive 
my  indignation  on  discovering  that  this 
rude  person  was  William.  Let  me  tell,  in 
the  measured  words  of  one  describing  a 
past  incident,  what  next  took  place.  To 
get  nearer  the  window  he  pressed  heavily 
on  my  shoulder.  "  William,"  I  said,  "you 
are  not  attending  to  me  !  " 

To  be  fair  to  him,  he  shook,  but  never 
shall  I  forget  his  audacious  apology,  "  Beg 
pardon,  sir,  but  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing else." 

And  immediately  his  eyes  resought  the 
window,  and  this  burst  from  him  passion- 
ately, "For  God's  sake,  sir,  as  we  are 
man  and  man,  tell  me  if  you  have  seen  a 
httle  girl  looking  up  at  the  club-windows." 

Man  and  man  !  But  he  had  been  a 
good  waiter  once,  so  I  pointed  out  the 
girl  to  him.  As  soon  as  she  saw  William 
she  ran  into  the  middle  of  Pall  Mall, 
regardless  of  hansoms  (many  of  which 
seemed  to  pass  over  her),  nodded  her 
head  significantly  three  times  and  then 
disappeared  (probably  on  a  stretcher). 
She  was  the  tawdriest  httle  Arab  of  about 
ten  years,  but  seemed  to  have  brought 
relief  to  William.  "Thank  God!"  said 
he  fervently,  and  in  the  worst  taste. 

I  was  as  much  horrified  as  if  he  had 
dropped  a  plate  on  my  toes.  "  Bread, 
William,"  I  said  sharply. 

"You  are  not  vexed  with  me,  sir?"  he 
had  the  hardihood  to  whisper. 

"It  was  a  liberty,"  I  said. 

"  I  know,  sir,  but  I  was  beside  myself." 

"That  was  a  hberty  again." 

"It  is  my  wife,  sir,  she " 

So  \Villiam,  whom  I  had  favored  in  so 
many  ways,  was  a  married  man.  I  felt 
that  this  was  the  greatest  hberty  of  all. 

I  gathered  that  the  troublesome  wona- 
an  was  ailing,  and,  as  one  who  likes  after 
dinner  to  beheve  that  there  is  no  distress 
in  the  world,  I  desired  to  be  told  by 
Wilham  that  the  signals  meant  her  return 
to  health.  He  answered  inconsiderately, 
however,  that  the  doctor  feared  the  worst. 

"  Bah,  the  doctor,"  I  said  in  a  rage. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  William. 

"What  is  her  confounded  ailment  ?" 

"She  was  alius  one  of  the  dehcate 
kind,  but  full  of  spirit,  and  you  see,  sir, 
she  has  had  a  baby-girl  lately " 
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"William,  how  dare  you,"  I  said,  but 
in  the  same  moment  I  saw  that  this  father 
might  be  useful  to  me.  "  How  does  your 
baby  sleep,  William?"  I  asked  in  a  low 
voice,  "how  does  she  wake  up?  what  do 
you  put  in  her  bath?" 

I  saw  surprise  in  his  face,  so  I  hurried 
on  without  waiting  for  an  answer.  "That 
little  girl  comes  here  with  a  message  from 
your  wife  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  every  evening;  she's  my 
eldest,  and  three  nods  from  her  means 
that  the  missus  is  a  little  better." 

"There  were  three  nods  to-day  ?" 

"Yes.  sir." 

"  I  suppose  you  Hve  in  some  low  part, 
William?" 

The  impudent  fellow  looked  as  if  he 
could  have  struck  me.  "  Off  Drury  Lane," 
he  said,  flushing,  "  but  it  isn't  low.  And 
now,"  he  groaned,  "  she's  afeared  she 
will  die  without  my  being  there  to  hold 
her  hand." 

"  She  should  not  say  such  things." 

"  She  never  says  them,  sir.  She  alius 
pretends  to  be  feeling  stronger.  But  I 
knows  what  is  in  her  mind  when  I  am 
leaving  the  house  in  the  morning,  for  then 
she  looks  at  me  from  her  bed,  and  I 
looks  at  her  from  the  door — oh,  my 
God,  sir!" 

"William  !" 

At  last  he  saw  that  I  was  angry,  and  it 
was  characteristic  of  him  to  beg  my  pardon 
and  withdraw  his  wife  as  if  she  were  some 
unsuccessful  dish.  I  tried  to  forget  his 
vulgar  story  in  billiards,  but  he  had  spoiled 
my  game,  and  next  day  to  punish  him  I 
gave  my  orders  through  another  waiter. 
As  I  had  the  window-seat,  however,  I 
could  not  but  see  that  the  little  girl  was  late, 
and  though  this  mattered  nothing  to  me 
and  I  had  finished  my  dinner,  I  lingered 
till  she  came.  She  not  only  nodded  three 
times  but  waved  her  hat,  and  I  arose, 
having  now  finished  my  dinner. 

William  came  stealthily  toward  me. 
"  Her  temperature  has  gone  down,  sir," 
he  said,  rubbing  his  hands  together. 

"  To  whom  are  you  referring  ?"  I  asked 
coldly,  and  retired  to  the  billiard-room, 
where  I  played  a  capital  game. 

I  took  pains  to  show  William  that  I  had 
forgotten  his  maunderings,  but  I  observed 
the  girl  nightly,  and  once,  instead  of  nod- 
ding, she  shook  her  head,  and  that  evening 


I  could  not  get  into  a  pocket.  Next  even- 
ing there  was  no  William  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  I  thought  I  knew  what  had 
happened.  But,  chancing  to  enter  the 
library  rather  miserably,  I  was  surprised 
to  see  him  on  a  ladder  dusting  books. 
We  had  the  room  practically  to  ourselves, 
for  though  several  members  sat  on  chairs 
holding  books  in  their  hands  they  were 
all  asleep,  and  William  descended  the  lad- 
der to  tell  me  his  blasting  tale.  He  had 
sworn  at  a  member  ! 

"  I  hardly  knew  what  I  was  doing  all 
day,  sir,  for  I  had  left  her  so  weakly 
that " 

I  stamped  my  foot. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  speaking  of 
her,"  he  had  the  grace  to  say.  "  But  Irene 
had  promised  to  come  every  two  hours; 
and  when  she  came  about  four  o'clock 
and  I  saw  she  was  crying,  it  sort  of  blind- 
ed me,  sir,  and  I  stumbled  against  a  mem- 
ber, Mr.  B ,  and  he  said,  '  Damn  you  ! ' 

Well,  sir,  I  had  but  touched  him  after  all, 
and  I  was  so  broken  it  sort  of  stung  me  to 
be  treated  so  and  I  lost  my  senses,  and 
I  said, '  Damnjou .'"' 

His  shamed  head  sank  on  his  chest, 
and  I  think  some  of  the  readers  shud- 
dered in  their  sleep. 

"  I  was  turned  out  of  the  dining-room 
at  once,  and  sent  here  until  the  committee 
have  decided  what  to  do  with  me.  Oh, 
sir,  I  am  willing  to  go  on  my  knees  to 
Mr.  B " 

How  could  I  but  despise  a  fellow  who 
would  be  thus  abject  for  a  pound  a  week? 

"  For  if  I  have  to  tell  her  I  have  lost 
my  place  she  will  just  fall  back  and  die." 

"  I  forbid  your  speaking  to  me  of  that 
woman,"  I  cried  wryly,  "  unless  you  can 
speak  pleasantly,"  and  I  left  him  to  his 

fate   and   went   off   to   look    for   B . 

"What  is  this  story  about  your  swearing 
at  one  of  the  waiters  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  You  mean  about  his  swearing  at  me," 
said  B ,  reddening. 

"I  am  glad  that  was  it,"  I  said,  "for  I 
could  not  believe  you  guilty  of  such  bad 
form.  The  version  which  reached  me 
was  that  you  swore  at  each  other,  and  that 
he  was  to  be  dismissed  and  you  repri- 
manded. 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  "   asked    B , 

who  is  a  timid  man. 

"  I   am  on   the  committee,"   I  replied 
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lightly,   and   proceeded   to   talk  of   other 

matters,   but  presently    B ,   who  had 

been  reflecting,  said  :  *'  Do  you  know  I 
fancy  1  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  the 
waiter  swore  at  me,  and  I  shall  withdraw 
the  charge  to-morrow." 

I  was  pleased  to  find  that  William's 
troubles  were  near  an  end  without  my 
having  to  interfere  in  his  behalf,  and  I 
then  remembered  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  see  the  girl  Irene  from  the  library  win- 
dows, which  are  at  the  back  of  the  club. 
I  was  looking  down  at  her,  but  she  refrained 
from  signalling  because  she  could  not  see 
William,  and  irritated  by  her  stupidity  I 
went  out  and  asked  her  how  her  mother 
was. 

"My!"  she  ejaculated  after  a  long 
scrutiny  of  me,  "I  b'lieve  you  are  one 
of  them ! "  and  she  gazed  at  me  with 
delighted  awe.  I  suppose  William  tells 
them  of  our  splendid  doings. 

The  invalid,  it  appeared,  was  a  bit 
better,  and  this  annoying  child  wanted  to 
inform  William  that  she  had  took  all  the 
tapiocar.  She  was  to  indicate  this  by 
licking  an  imaginary  plate  in  the  middle 
of  Pall  Mall.  I  gave  the  little  vulgarian  a 
shilling,  and  returned  to  the  club  disgusted. 

"By  the  way,  William,"  I  said,  "Mr. 

B is  to  inform  the   committee  that 

he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  you  used 
improper  language  to  him,  so  you  will 
doubtless  be  restored  to  the  dining-room 
to-morrow." 

I  had  to  add  immediately,  "  Remember 
your  place,  William." 

"  But  Mr.  B— —  knows  I  swore,"  he 
insisted. 

"A  gentleman,"  I  replied  stiffly,  "can- 
not remember  for  many  hours  what  a 
waiter  has  said  to  him." 

"  No,  sir,  but " 

To  stop  him  I  had  to  say,  "  And — ah 
— William,  your  wife  is  decidedly  better. 
She  has  eaten  the  tapioca — all  of  it." 

"  How  can  you  know,  sir  ?  " 

"  By  an  accident." 

"Irene  signed  to  the  window?" 

"No." 

"Then  you  saw  her  and  went  out 
and " 

"How  dare  you,  William?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  to  do  that  for  me !  May 
God  bl— " 

"William." 


He  was  reinstated  in  the  dining-room, 
but  often  when  I  looked  at  him  I  seemed 
to  see  a  dying  wife  in  his  face,  and  so  the 
relations  between  us  were  still  strained. 
But  1  watched  the  girl,  and  her  panto- 
mime was  so  illuminating  that  I  knew  the 
sufferer  had  again  cleaned  the  platter  on 
Tuesday,  had  attempted  a  boiled  egg  on 
Wednesday  (you  should  have  seen  Irene 
chipping  it  in  Pall  Mall,  and  putting  in 
the  salt),  but  was  in  a  woful  state  of 
relapse  on  Thursday. 

"Is  your  mother  very  ill  to-day.  Miss 
Irene  ?  "  I  asked,  as  soon  as  I  had  drawn 
her  out  of  range  of  the  club  windows. 

"  My  ! "  she  exclaimed  again,  and  I 
saw  an  ecstatic  look  pass  between  her  and 
a  still  smaller  girl  with  her,  whom  she 
referred  to  as  a  neighbor. 

I  waited  coldly.  William's  wife,  I  was 
informed,  had  looked  like  nothing  but  a 
dead  one  till  she  got  the  brandy. 

"Hush,  child,"  I  said,  shocked.  "You 
don't  know  how  the  dead  look." 

"  Bless  yer  ! "  she  replied. 

Assisted  by  her  friend,  who  was  evi- 
dently enormously  impressed  by  Irene's  in- 
timacy with  me  she  gave  me  a  good  deal 
of  miscellaneous  information,  as  that 
William's  real  name  was  Mr.  Hicking,  but 
that  he  was  known  in  their  street,  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  his  shirts,  as  Toff 
Hicking.  That  the  street  held  he  should 
get  away  from  the  club  before  two  in  the 
morning,  for  his  missus  needed  him  more 
than  the  club  needed  him.  That  William 
replied  (very  sensibly)  that  if  the  club 
was  short  of  waiters  at  supper-time  some 
of  the  gentlemen  might  be  kept  waiting 
for  their  marrow-bone.  That  he  sat  up 
with  his  missus  most  of  the  night,  and 
pretended  to  her  that  he  got  some  nice 
long  naps  at  the  club.  Tfiat  what  she 
talked  to  him  about  mostly  was  the  kid. 
That  the  kid  was  in  another  part  of  Lon- 
don (in  the  charge  of  a  person  called  the 
old  woman),  because  there  was  an  epi- 
demic in  Irene's  street. 

"  And  what  does  the  doctor  say  about 
your  mother  ?  " 

"  He  sometimes  says  she  would  have  a 
chance  if  she  could  get  her  kid  back." 

■*  Nonsense." 

"  And  if  she  was  took  to  the  country." 

"  Then  why  does  not  William  take 
her  ?  " 
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"  My  !    And  if  she  drank  porty  wine." 

"  Doesn't  she  ?  " 

"  No.  But  father,  he  teUs  her  'bout 
how  the  gentlemen  drinks  it." 

I  turned  from  her  with  rehef,  but  she 
came  after  me. 

"Ain't  yer  going  to  do  it  this  time?" 
she  demanded  with  a  faUing  face.  "  You 
done  it  last  time.  I  tell  her  you  done 
it "-  -she  pointed  to  her  friend  who  was 
looK:ing  wistfully  at  me — "ain't  you  to  let 
her  see  you  doing  of  it  ?  " 

For  a  moment  I  thought  that  her  desire 
was  another  shilling,  but  by  a  piece  of 
pantomime  she  showed  that  she  wanted 
me  to  lift  my  hat  to  her.  So  I  lifted  it, 
and  when  I  looked  behind  she  had  her 
head  in  the  air  and  her  neighbor  was  gaz- 
ing at  her  awestruck.  These  little  creat- 
ures are  really  not  without  merit. 

About  a  week  afterward  I  was  in  a 
hired  landau,  holding  a  newspaper  before 
my  face  lest  anyope  should  see  me  in 
company  of  a  waiter  and  his  wife.  Will- 
iam was  taking  her  into  Surrey  to  stay 
with  an  old  nurse  of  mine,  and  Irene  was 
with  us,  wearing  the  most  outrageous 
bonnet. 

I  formed  a  mean  opinion  of  Mrs.  Hick- 
ing's  intelligence  from  her  pride  in  the 
baby,  which  was  a  very  ordinary  one. 
She  created  a  regrettable  scene  when  it 
was  brought  to  her,  because  "  she  had 
been  feared  it  would  not  know  her  again." 
I  could  have  told  her  that  they  know  no 
one  for  years  had  I  not  been  in  terror  of 
Irene,  who  dandled  the  child  on  her  knees 
and  talked  to  it  all  the  way.  I  have  never 
known  a  bolder  little  hussy  than  this  Irene. 
She  asked  the  infant  improper  questions, 
such  as  "  Oo  know  who  gave  me  this  bon- 
net ?  "  and  answered  them  herself.  "  It 
was  the  pretty  gentleman  there,"  and  sev- 
eral times  I  had  to  affect  sleep,  because 
she  announced,  "  Kiddy  wants  to  kiss  the 
pretty  gentleman." 

Irksome  as  all  this  necessarily  was  to  a 
man  of  taste,  I  suffered  still  more  acutely 
when  we  reached  our  destination,  where 
tlisagreeable  circumstances  compelled  me 
to  drink  tea  with  a  waiter's  family.  Will- 
iam knew  that  I  regarded  thanks  from 
persons  of  his  class  as  an  outrage,  yet  he 
looked  them  though  he  dared  not  speak 
them,  llardly  had  he  sat  down  at  the 
table  by  my  orders  than  he  remembered 


that  I  was  a  member  of  the  club  and  jumped 
up.  Nothing  is  in  worse  form  than  whis- 
pering, yet  again  and  again  he  whispered 
to  his  poor,  foolish  wife,  "How  are  you 
now  ?  You  don't  feel  faint  ?  "  and  when 
she  said  she  felt  hke  another  woman  al- 
ready, his  face  charged  me  with  the  change. 
I  could  not  but  conclude  from  the  way 
she  let  the  baby  pound  her  that  she  was 
stronger  than  she  pretended. 

I  remained  longer  than  was  necessary 
because  I  had  something  to  say  to  William 
which  I  feared  he  would  misunderstand, 
but  when  he  announced  that  it  was  time 
for  him  to  catch  a  train  back  to  London, 
at  which  his  wife  paled,  I  delivered  the 
message. 

"  William,"  I  said,  backing  away  from 
him,  "the  head- waiter  asked  me  to  say 
that  you  could  take  a  fortnight's  holiday. 
Your  wages  will  be  paid  as  usual." 

Confound  him. 

"William,"  I  cried  furiously,  "go 
away." 

Then  I  saw  his  wife  signing  to  him,  and 
I  knew  she  wanted  to  be  left  alone  with 
me. 

"William,"  I  cried  in  a  panic,  "stay 
where  you  are." 

But  he  was  gone,  and  I  was  alone  with 
a  woman  whose  eyes  were  filmy.  Her 
class  are  fond  of  scenes.  "  If  you  please, 
ma'am  !"  I  said  imploringly. 

But  she  kissed  my  hand  ;  she  was  hke 
a  little  dog. 

"It  can  be  only  the  memory  of  some 
woman,"  said  she,  "  that  makes  you  so 
kind  to  me  and  mine." 

Memory  was  the  word  she  used,  as  if  all 
my  youth  were  fled.  I  suppose  I  really 
am  quite  elderly. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  her  name,  sir," 
she  said,  "  that  I  may  mention  her  with 
loving  respect  in  my  prayers." 

I  raised  the  woman  and  told  her  the 
name.  It  was  not  Mary.  "  But  she 
has  a  home,"  I  said,  "as  you  have,  and 
I  have  none.  Perhaps,  ma'am,  it  would 
be  better  worth  your  while  to  mention 
me." 

It  was  this  woman,  now  in  health, 
whom  I  intrusted  with  the  purchase  of 
the  outfits,  "one  for  a  boy  of  six  montlis," 
I  explained  to  her,  "and  one  for  a  boy 
of  a  year,"  for  the  painter  had  boasted  to 
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me  of  David's  rapid  growth.  I  think  she 
was  a  little  surprised  to  find  that  both  out- 
fits were  for  the  same  house ;  and  she 
certainly  betrayed  an  ignoble  curiosity 
about  the  mother's  Christian  name,  but 
she  was  much  easier  to  brow-beat  than 
a  fine  lady  would  have  been,  and  I  am 
sure  she  and  her  daughter  enjoyed  them- 
selves hugely  in  the  shops,  from  one  of 
which  I  shall  never  forget  Irene  emerging 
proudly  with  a  commissionaire,  who  con- 
ducted her  under  an  umbrella  to  the  cab 
where  I  was  lying  in  wait.  I  think  that 
was  the  most  celestial  walk  of  Irene's 
life. 

I  told  Mrs.  Hicking  to  give  the  articles 
a  little  active  ill-treatment  that  they  might 
not  look  (}uite  new,  at  which  she  ex- 
claimed, not  being  in  my  secret,  and  then 
to  forward  them  to  me.  I  then  sent  them 
to  Mary  and  rejoiced  in  my  devilish  cun- 
ning all  the  evening,  but  chagrin  came  in 
the  morning  with  a  letter  from  her  which 
showed  she  knew  all,  that  I  was  her  Mr. 
Anon,  and  that  there  never  had  been  a 
Timothy.  I  think  I  was  never  so  gravelled. 
Even  now  I  don't  know  how  she  had  con- 
trived it. 

Her  cleverness  raised  such  a  demon  in 
me  that  1  locked  away  her  letter  at  once 
and  have  seldom  read  it  since.  No  mar- 
ried lady  should  have  indited  such  an 
epistle  to  a  single  man.  It  said,  with 
other  things  which  I  decline  to  repeat, 
that  I  was  her  good  fairy.  As  a  sample 
of  the  deliberate  falsehoods  in  it,  I  may 
mention  that  she  said  David  loved  me 
already.  She  hoped  that  I  would  come 
in  often  to  see  her  husband,  who  was  very 
proud  of  my  friendship,  and  suggested 
that  1  should  pay  him  my  first  visit  to- 
day at  three  o'clock,  an  hour  at  which, 
as  I  happened  to  know,  he  is  always  away 
giving  a  painting-lesson.  In  short,  she 
wanted  first  to  meet  me  alone,  so  that  she 
might  draw  the  dehcious,  respectful  ro- 
mance out  of  me,  and  afterward  repeat 
it  to  him,  with  sighs  and  little  peeps  at 
him  over  her  pocket-handkerchief. 

She  had  dropped  what  were  meant  to 
look  like  two  tears  for  me  upon  the  paper, 
but  I  should  not  wonder  though  they  were 
only  artful  drops  of  water. 

I  sent  her  a  stif?  and  tart  reply,  de- 
clining to  hold  any  communication  with 
her. 


IX 


A  CONFIRMED  SPINSTKR 

AM  in  danger,  I  see,  of  be- 
ing included  among  the 
whimsical  fellows,  which  I 
so  little  desire  that  I  have 
got  me  into  my  writing- 
chair  to  combat  the  charge, 
but,  having  sat  for  an  unconscionable  time 
with  pen  poised,  I  am  come  agitatedly  to 
the  fear  that  there  may  be  something  in  it. 
So  long  a  time  has  elapsed,  you  must 
know,  since  I  abated  of  the  ardors  of 
self-inquiry  that  I  revert  in  vain  (through 
many  rusty  doors)  for  the  beginning  of 
this  change  in  me,  if  changed  I  am  ; 
1  seem  ever  to  see  this  same  man  until 
I  am  back  in  those  wonderful  months 
which  were  half  of  my  life,  when,  indeed, 
I  know  that  I  was  otherwise  than  I  am 
now;  no  whimsical  fellow  then,  for  that 
was  one  of  the  possibilities  I  put  to  my- 
self while  seeking  for  the  explanation  of 
things,  and  found  to  be  inadmissible. 
Having  failed  in  those  days  to  discover 
why  I  was  driven  from  the  garden,  I 
suppose  I  ceased  to  be  enamoured  of 
myself,  as  of  some  dull  puzzle,  and  then 
perhaps  the  whimsicalities  began  to  collect 
unnoticed. 

It  is  a  painful  thought  to  me  to-night, 
that  he  could  wake  up  glorious  once,  this 
man  in  the  elbow-chair  by  the  fire,  who  is 
humorously  known  at  the  club  as  a  "  con- 
firmed spinster."  I  remember  him  well 
when  his  years  told  fom"  and  twenty;  on 
my  soul  the  proudest  subaltern  of  my 
accjuaintance,  and  with  the  most  reason  to 
be  proud.  There  was  nothing  he  might 
not  do  in  the  future,  having  already  done 
the  biggest  thing,  this  toddler  up  club- 
steps  to-day. 

Not,  indeed,  that  I  am  a  knave;  lam 
tolerably  kind,  I  believe,  and  most  inof- 
fensive, a  gentleman,  I  trust,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  ladies  who  smile  at  me  as  we 
converse;  they  are  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber, or  so  it  seems  to  me  to-night.  Ah, 
ladies,  I  forget  when  I  first  began  to  no- 
tice that  smile  and  to  be  made  uneasy  by 
it.  I  think  I  understand  it  now,  and  in 
some  vague  way  it  hurts  me.  I  find  that 
I  watch  for  it  nowadays,  but  I  hope  I  am 
still  your  loyal,  obedient  servant. 
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You  will  scarcely  credit  it,  but  I  have 
just  remembered  that  I  once  had  a  fasci- 
nating smile  of  my  own.  What  has  become 
of  my  smile  ?  I  swear  I  have  not  no- 
ticed that  it  was  gone  till  now;  I  am  like 
one  who  revisiting  his  school  feels  suddenly 
for  his  old  knife.  I  first  heard  of  my  smile 
from  another  boy,  whose  sisters  had  con- 
.sidered  all  the  smiles  they  knew  and  placed 
mine  on  top.  My  friend  was  scornful, 
and  1  bribed  him  to  mention  the  plebiscite 
to  no  one,  but  secretly  I  was  elated  and 
amazed.  I  feel  lost  to-night  without  my 
smile.  1  rose  a  moment  ago  to  look  for 
it  in  my  mirror. 

I  like  to  believe  that  she  has  it  now. 
I  think  she  may  have  some  other  forgot- 
ten trifles  of  mine  with  it  that  make  the 
difference  between  that  man  and  this.  I 
remember  her  speaking  of  my  smile,  telling 
me  it  was  my  one  adornment,  and  taking 
it  from  me,  so  to  speak,  for  a  moment  to 
let  me  see  how  she  looked  in  it ;  she  de- 
lighted to  make  sport  of  me  when  she  was 
in  a  wayward  mood,  and  to  show  me  all 
my  ungainly  tricks  of  voice  and  gesture, 
exaggerated  and  glorified  in  her  entranc- 
ing self,  like  a  star  calling  to  the  earth  : 
"  See,  I  will  show  you  how  you  hobble 
round,"  and  always  there  was  a  challenge 
to  me  in  her  eyes  to  stop  her  if  I  dared, 
and  upon  them,  when  she  was  most  auda- 
cious, lay  a  sweet  mist. 

They  all  came  to  her  court,  as  is  the 
business  of  young  fellows,  to  tell  her  what 
love  is,  and  she  listened  with  a  noble 
frankness,  having,  indeed,  the  friendliest 
face  for  all  engaged  in  this  pursuit  that 
can  ever  have  sat  on  woman.  I  have 
heard  ladies  call  her  coquette,  not  under- 
standing that  she  shone  softly  upon  all 
who  entered  the  lists  because,  with  the 
rarest  intuition,  she  foresaw  that  they  must 
go  away  broken  men  and  already  sym- 
pathized with  their  dear  wounds.  All 
wounds  incurred  for  love  were  dear  to  her ; 
at  every  true  utterance  about  love  she 
exulted  with  grave  approval,  or  it  might 
be  with  a  Httle  "  ah  !  "  or  "oh!"  Hke  one 
drinking  deliciously.  Nothing  could  have 
l)een  more  fair,  for  she  was  for  the  first 
comer  who  could  hit  the  target,  which  was 
her  heart. 

She  adored  all  beautiful  things  in  their 
every  curve  and  fragrance,  so  that  they  be- 
came part  of  her.     Day  by  day,  she  gath- 


ered beauty ;  had  she  had  no  heart  (she 
who  was  the  bosom  of  womanhood)  her 
thoughts  would  still  have  been  as  liHes, 
because  the  good  is  the  beautiful. 

And  they  all  forgave  her  ;  I  never  knew 
of  one  who  did  not  forgive  her;  I  think 
had  there  been  one  it  would  have  proved 
that  there  was  a  flaw  in  her.  Perhaps,  when 
good-by  came  she  was  weeping  because 
all  the  pretty  things  were  said  and  done 
with,  or  she  was  making  doleful  con- 
fessions about  herself,  so  impulsive  and 
generous  and  confidential,  and  so  devoid 
of  humor,  that  they  compelled  even  a  tragic 
swain  to  laugh.  She  made  a  looking-glass 
of  his  face  to  seek  wofully  in  it  whether  she 
was  at  all  to  blame,  and  when  his  arms 
went  out  for  her,  and  she  stepped  back  so 
that  they  fell  empty,  she  mourned,  with 
dear  sympathy,  his  lack  of  skill  to  seize  her. 
For  what  her  soft  eyes  said  was  that  she 
was  always  waiting  tremulously  to  be  won. 
They  all  forgave  her,  because  there  was 
nothing  to  forgive,  or  very  little,  just  the 
httle  that  makes  a  dear  girl  dearer,  and 
often  afterward,  I  believe,  they  have 
laughed  fondly  Avhen  thinking  of  her,  hke 
boys  brought  back.  You  ladies  who  are 
everything  to  your  husbands  save  a  girl 
from  the  dream  of  youth,  have  you  never 
known  that  double-chinned  industrious 
man  laugh  suddenly  in  a  reverie  and  start 
up,  as  if  he  fancied  he  were  being  hailed 
from  far  away  ? 

I  hear  her  hailing  me  now.  She  was  so 
light-hearted  that  her  laugh  is  what  comes 
first  across  the  years  ;  so  high-spirited 
that  she  would  have  wept  like  Mary  of 
Scots  because  she  could  not  He  on  the 
bare  plains  like  the  men.  I  hear  her,  but 
it  is  only  as  an  echo;  I  see  her, but  it  is  as 
a  light  among  distant  trees,  and  the  middle- 
aged  man  can  draw  no  nearer;  she  was 
only  for  the  boys.  There  was  a  month 
when  I  could  have  shown  her  to  you  in  all 
her  bravery,  but  then  the  veil  fell,  and  from 
that  moment  I  understood  her  not.  For 
long  1  watched  her,  but  she  was  never  clear 
to  me  again,  and  for  long  she  hovered 
round  me,  like  a  dear  heart  willing  to  give 
me  a  thousand  chances  to  regain  her  love. 
She  was  so  picturesque  that  she  was  the 
last  word  of  art,  but  she  was  as  young  as  if 
she  were  the  first  woman.  The  world  must 
have  rung  with  gallant  deeds  and  grown 
lovely  thoughts  for  numberless  centuries 
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before  she  could  be ;  she  was  the  child  of 
all  the  brave  and  wistful  imaginings  of 
men.  She  was  as  mysterious  as  niglit  when 
it  fell  for  the  first  time  upon  the  earth.  She 
was  the  thing  we  call  romance,  which  Hves 
in  the  little  hut  beyond  the  blue  haze  of  the 
pine-woods. 

No  one  could  have  looked  less  elfish. 
She  was  all  on  a  noble  scale,  her  attri- 
butes were  so  generous,  her  manner  un- 
conquerably gracious,  her  movements  in- 
dolently active,  her  face  so  candid  that 
you  must  swear  her  every  thought  lived 
always  in  the  open.  Yet,  with  it  all,  she 
was  a  wild  thing,  alert,  suspicious  of  the 
lasso,  nosing  it  in  every  man's  hand,  more 
curious  about  it  than  about  aught  else  in 
the  world;  her  quivering  delight  was  to 
see  it  cast  for  her,  her  game  to  elude  it; 
so  mettlesome  was  she  that  she  loved  it  to 
be  cast  fair  that  she  might  escape  as  it  was 
closing  round  her ;  she  scorned,  however 
her  heart  might  be  beating,  to  run  from 
her  pursuers;  she  took  only  the  one  step 
backward,  which  still  left  her  near  them 
but  always  out  of  reach;  her  head  on  high 
now,  but  her  face  as  friendly,  her  manner 
as  gracious  as  before,  she  is  yours  for  the 
catching.  That  was  ever  the  unspoken 
compact  between  her  and  the  huntsmen. 

It  may  be  but  an  old  trick  come  back  to 
me  with  these  memories,  but  again  I  clasp 
my  hands  to  my  brows  in  amaze  at  the 
thought  that  all  this  was  for  me  could  I 
retain  her  love.  For  I  won  it,  wonder  of 
the  gods,  but  I  won  it.  I  found  myself 
with  one  foot  across  the  magic  circle 
wherein  she  moved,  and  which  none  but  I 
had  entered;  and  so,  I  think,  I  saw  her  in 
revelation,  not  as  the  wild  thing  they  had 
all  conceived  her,  but  as  she  really  was. 
I  saw  no  tameless  creature,  nothing  wild 
or  strange.  I  saw  my  sweet  love  placid  as 
a  young  cow  browsing.  As  I  brushed 
aside  the  haze,  and  she  was  truly  seen  for 
the  first  time,  she  raised  her  head,  like  one 
caught,  and  gazed  at  me  with  meek  af- 
frighted eyes.  I  told  her  what  had  been  re- 
vealed to  me  as  I  looked  upon  her,  and  she 
trembled,  knowing  she  was  at  last  found, 
and  fain  would  she  have  fled  away,  but 
that  her  fear  was  less  than  her  gladness. 
She  came  to  me  slowly  ;  no  incomprehen- 
sible thing  to  me  now,  but  transparent  as  a 
pool,  and  so  restful  to  look  upon  that  she 
was  a  bath  to  the  eyes,  like  banks  of  moss. 


Hecause  I  knew  the  maid,  she  was  mine. 
Every  maid,  I  say,  is  for  him  who  can  know 
her.  The  others  had  but  followed  the 
glamour  in  which  she  walked,  but  I  had 
pierced  it  and  found  the  woman.  I  could 
anticipate  her  every  thought  and  gesture, 
I  could  have  flashed  and  rippled  and 
mocked  for  her,  and  melted  for  her  and 
been  dear  disdain  for  her.  She  would  for- 
get this  and  be  suddenly  conscious  of  it  as 
she  began  to  speak,  when  she  gave  me  a 
look  with  a  shy  smile  in  it  which  meant 
that  she  knew  I  was  already  waiting 
at  the  end  of  what  she  had  to  say.  I  call 
this  the  blush  of  the  eye.  She  had  a  look 
and  a  voice  that  were  for  me  alone;  her 
very  finger-tips  were  charged  with  caresses 
for  me.  And  I  loved  even  her  naugh- 
tinesses, as  when  she  stamped  her  foot  at 
me,  which  she  could  not  do  without  also 
gnashing  her  teeth,  like  a  child  trying  to 
look  fearsome.  How  pretty  was  that 
gnashing  of  her  teeth  !  All  her  torment- 
ings  of  me  turned  suddenly  into  sweet- 
nesses, and  who  could  torment  hke  this 
exquisite  fury,  wondering  in  sudden  flame 
why  she  could  give  herself  to  anyone, 
while  I  wondered  only  why  she  could  give 
herself  to  me.  It  may  be  that  I  won- 
dered over-much.  Perhaps  that  was  why 
I  lost  her. 

It  was  in  the  full  of  the  moon  that  she 
was  most  restive,  but  I  brought  her  back, 
and  at  first  she  could  have  bit  my  hand, 
but  then  she  came  willingly.  Never,  I 
thought,  shall  she  be  wholly  tamed,  but  he 
who  knows  her  will  always  be  able  to 
bring  her  back. 

I  am  not  that  man,  for  mystery  of  mys- 
teries, I  lost  her.  I  know  not  how  it  was, 
though  in  the  twihght  of  my  life  that  then 
began  I  groped  for  reasons  until  I  wearied 
of  myself  ;  all  I  know  is  that  she  had 
ceased  to  love  me  ;  I  had  won  her  love, 
but  I  could  not  keep  it.  The  discovery 
came  to  me  slowly,  as  if  I  were  a  most 
dull-witted  man ;  at  first  I  knew  only  that 
I  no  longer  understood  her  as  of  old.  I 
found  myself  wondering  what  she  had 
meant  by  this  and  that;  I  did  not  see  that 
when  she  began  to  puzzle  me  she  was  al- 
ready lost  to  me.  It  was  as  if,  unknowing, 
I  had  strayed  outside  the  magic  circle. 

When  I  did  understand  I  tried  to  cheat 
myself  into  the  belief  that  there  was  no 
change,  and  the  dear  heart  bleeding  for 
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me  assisted  in  that  poor  pretence.  She 
sought  to  gUde  to  me  with  swimming  eyes 
as  before,  but  it  showed  only  that  this 
caressing  movement  was  still  within  her 
compass,  but  never  again  for  me.  With 
the  hands  she  had  pressed  to  her  breast 
she  touched  mine,  but  no  longer  could 
they  convey  the  message.  The  current 
was  broken,  and  soon  we  had  to  desist 
miserably  from  our  pretences.  She  could 
tell  no  more  than  I  why  she  had  ceased  to 
love  me;  she  was  scarcely  less  anxious  than 
I  that  I  should  make  her  love  me  again, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  she  waited  with  a 
wonderful  tolerance  while  I  strove  futilely 
to  discover  in  what  I  was  lacking  and  to 
remedy  it.  And  when,  at  last,  she  had  to 
leave  me,  it  was  with  compassionate  cries 
and  little  backward  flights. 

The  failure  was  mine  alone,  but  I  think 
I  should  not  have  been  so  altered  by  it  had 
I  known  what  was  the  defect  in  me  through 
which  I  let  her  love  escape.  This  puzzle 
has  done  me  more  harm  than  the  loss  of 
her.  Nevertheless,  you  must  know  (if  I 
am  to  speak  honestly  to  you)  that  I  do  not 
repent  me  those  dallyings  in  enchanted 
fields.  It  may  not  have  been  so  always, 
for  I  remember  a  black  night  when  a  poor 
lieutenant  lay  down  in  an  oarless  boat 
and  let  it  drift  toward  the  weir.  But  his 
distant  moans  do  not  greatly  pain  me  now ; 
rather  am  1  elated  to  find  (as  the  waters 
bring  him  nearer)  that  this  boy  is  I,  for  it 
is  something  to  know  that,  once  upon  a 
time,  a  woman  could  draw  blood  from  me 
as  from  another. 

I  saw  her  again,  years  afterward,  when 
she  was  a  married  woman  playing  with 
her  children.  She  stamped  her  foot  at  a 
naughty  one,  and  I  saw  the  gleam  of  her 
teeth  as  she  gnashed  them  in  the  dear 
pretty  way  I  can't  forget;  and  then  a  boy 
and  girl,  fighting  for  her  shoulders,  brought 
the  whole  group  joyously  to  the  ground. 
She  picked  herself  up  in  the  old  leisurely 
manner,  lazily  active,  and  looked  around 
her  benignantly,  like  a  cow  :  our  dear  wild 
one  safely  tethered  at  last  with  a  rope  of 
children.  I  meant  to  make  her  my  de- 
voirs, but,  as  I  stepped  forward,  the  old 
wound  broke  out  afresh,  and  I  had  to 
turn  away.  They  were  but  a  few  poor 
drops,  which  fell  because  I  found  that 
she  was  even  a  little  sweeter  than  I  had 
thought. 


X 


SPORTING    REFLECTIONS 

HAVE  now  told  you  (1 
presume)  how  I  became 
whimsical,  and  I  fear  it 
would  please  Mary  not  at 
all.  But  speaking  of  her, 
and,  as  the  cat's  light  keeps 
me  in  a  ruminating  mood,  suppose,  instead 
of  returning  Mary  to  her  lover  by  means  of 
the  letter,  1  had  presented  a  certain  club- 
man to  her  consideration  ?  Certainly  no 
such  whimsical  idea  crossed  my  mind 
when  I  dropped  the  letter,  but  between 
you  and  me  and  my  night -socks,  which 
have  all  this  time  been  airing  by  the  fire 
because  I  am  subject  to  cold  feet,  I  have 
sometimes  toyed  with  it  since. 

Why  did  1  not  think  of  this  in  time  ? 
Was  it  because  I  must  ever  remain  true 
to  the  unattainable  she  ? 

I  am  reminded  of  a  passage  in  the  life 
of  a  sweet  lady,  a  friend  of  mine,  whose 
daughter  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage, 
when  suddenly  her  lover  died.  It  then 
became  pitiful  to  watch  that  trembling 
old  face  trying  to  point  the  way  of  cour- 
age to  the  young  one.  In  time,  however, 
there  came  another  youth,  as  true,  I  dare 
say,  as  the  first,  but  not  so  well  known  to 
me,  and  I  shrugged  my  shoulders  cynically 
to  see  my  old  friend  once  more  a  match- 
maker. She  took  him  to  her  heart  and 
boasted  of  him;  like  one  made  young 
herself  by  the  great  event,  she  joyously 
dressed  her  pale  daughter  in  her  bridal 
gown,  and,  with  smiles  upon  her  face,  she 
cast  rice  after  the  departing  carriage.  But 
soon  after  it  had  gone,  I  chanced  upon 
her  in  her  room,  and  she  was  on  her 
knees  in  tears  before  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
lover.  "  Forgive  me,"  she  besought  him, 
"  for  I  am  old,  and  life  is  gray  to  friend- 
less girls."  The  pardon  she  wanted  was 
for  pretending  to  her  daughter  that  women 
should  act  thus. 

I  am  sure  she  felt  herself  soiled. 
But  men  are  of  a  coarser  clay.  At 
least  I  am,  and  nearly  twenty  years  had 
elapsed,  and  here  was  I  burdened  under 
a  load  of  affection,  like  a  sack  of  returned 
love-letters,  with  no  lap  into  which  to 
dump  them. 
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"They  were  all  written  to  another 
woman,  ma'am,  and  yet  I  am  in  hopes 
that  you  will  find  something  in  them  about 
yourself."  It  would  have  sounded  oddly 
to  Mary,  but  life  is  gray  to  friendless  girls, 
and  something  might  have  come  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  have 
brought  her  for  ever  out  of  the  wood  of 
the  little  hut,  and  1  had  but  to  drop  the 
letter  to  send  them  both  back  there.  The 
easiness  of  it  tempted  me. 

Besides,  she  would  tire  of  me  when  I 
was  really  known  to  her.  They  all  do, 
you  see. 

And,  after  all,  why  should  he  lose  his 
laugh  because  I  had  lost  my  smile  ? 

And  then,  again,  the  whole  thing  was 
merely  a  whimsical  idea. 

I  dropped  the  letter,  and  shouldered 
my  burden. 


XI 


THE     RUNAWAY    PKRAMBULATOR 

SOMETIMES  met  David 
in  public  places  such  as  the 
Kensington  Oardens,  where 
he  lorded  it  surrounded  by 
his  suite  and  wearing  the 
blank  face,  and  glass  eyes 
of  all  carriage-people.  On  these  occasions 
I  always  stalked  by,  meditating  on  higher 
things,  though  Mary  seemed  to  think  me 
very  hard-hearted,  and  Irene,  who  had 
become  his  nurse  (I  forget  how,  but  fear 
1  had  something  to  do  with  it),  ran  after 
me  with  messages,  as,  would  I  not  call 
and  see  him  in  his  home  at  twelve  o'clock, 
at  which  moment,  it  seemed,  he  was  at 
his  best. 

No,  I  would  not. 

"  He  says  tick-tack  to  the  clock,"  Irene 
said,  trying  to  snare  me. 

"Pooh!  "said  I. 

"Other  little  'uns  jest  says  'tick-tick,'" 
she  told  me,  with  a  flush  of  pride. 

"1  prefer  'tick-tick,'"  I  said,  whereat 
she  departed  in  dudgeon. 

Had  they  had  the  sense  to  wheel  him 
behind  a  tree  and  leave  him,  I  would  have 
looked,  but  as  they  lacked  it,  I  decided  to 
wait  until  he  could  walk,  when  it  would  be 
more  easy  to  waylay  him.  However,  he 
was  a  cautious  little  gorbal  who,  after 
many   threats   to  rise,  always  seemed  to 


come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  might  do 
worse  than  remain  where  he  was,  and 
when  he  had  completed  his  first  year  I 
lost  patience  with  him. 

''When  I  was  his  age,"  I  said  to  Irene, 
"  I  was  running  about."  I  consulted 
them  casually  about  this  matter  at  the 
club,  and  they  had  all  been  running  about 
at  a  year  old. 

I  made  this  nurse  the  following  offer  : 
If  she  would  bring  the  dilatory  boy  to 
my  rooms  and  leave  him  there  for  half 
an  hour  I  would  look  at  him.  At  first 
Mary,  to  whom  the  offer  was  passed  on, 
rejected  it  with  hauteur,  but  presently  she 
nibbled,  and  the  upshot  was  that  Irene, 
looking  scornful  and  anxious,  arrived  one 
day  with  the  perambulator.  Without 
casting  eyes  on  its  occupant,  I  pointed 
Irene  to  the  door  :  "In  half-an-hour,"  I 
said. 

She  begged  permission  to  remain,  and 
promised  to  turn  her  back,  and  so  on,  but 
I  was  obdurate,  and  she  then  delivered 
herself  of  a  passionately  affectionate  fare- 
well to  her  charge,  which  was  really  all 
directed  against  me,  and  ended  with  these 
powerful  words  :  "  And  if  he  takes  off  your 
socks,  my  pretty,  may  he  be  blasted  for 
evermore." 

"  I  shall  probably  take  off  her  socks," 
I  .said  carelessly  to  this. 

Her  socks.  Do  you  see  what  made 
Irene  scream? 

"  It  is  a  girl,  is  it  not  ?"  I  asked,  thus 
neady  depriving  her  of  coherent  speech 
as  I  pushed  her  to  the  door.  I  then 
turned  round  to — to  begin,  and,  after 
reflecting,  I  began  by  sitting  down  be- 
hind the  hood  of  his  carriage.  My  plan 
was  to  accustom  him  to  his  new  surround- 
ings before  bursting  on  the  scene  my- 
self. 

I  had  various  thoughts.  Was  he  awake  ? 
If  not,  better  let  him  wake  naturally. 
Half-an-hour  was  a  long  time.  Why 
had  I  not  said  quarter -of -an- hour  ? 
Anon,  I  saw  that  if  I  was  to  sit  there 
much  longer  I  should  have  said  an  hour, 
so  I  whistled  softly ;  but  he  took  nc  no- 
tice. I  remember  trying  to  persuade  my- 
self that  if  I  never  budged  till  Irene's 
return,  it  would  be  an  amusing  triumph 
over  Mary.  I  coughed,  but  still  there 
was  no  response.  Abruptly,  the  fear  smote 
me.     Perhaps  he  is  not  there. 
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I  rose  hastily,  and  was  striding  forward., 
when  I  distinctly  noticed  a  covert  move- 
ment somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the 
carriage,  and  heard  a  low  gurgle,  which 
was  instantly  suppressed.  I  stopped  dead 
at  this  sharp  reminder  that  I  was  probably 
not  the  only  curious  person  in  the  room, 
and  for  a  long  moment  we  both  lay  low, 
after  which,  I  am  glad  to  remember,  I 
made  the  first  advance.  Earlier  in  the 
day  I  had  arranged  some  hkely  articles  on 
a  side-table:  my  watch  and  chain,  my 
bunch  of  keys,  and  two  war-medals,  for 
plodding  merit,  and  with  a  glance  at 
these  (as  something  to  fall  back  upon), 
I  stepped  forward  doggedly,  looking  (I 
fear  now)  a  little  like  a  professor  of  leger- 
demain. David  was  sitting  up,  and  he 
immediately  fixed  his  eyes  on  me. 

It  would  ill  become  me  to  attempt  to 
describe  this  dear  boy  to  you,  for  of 
course  I  know  really  nothing  about  chil- 
dren, so  I  shall  say  only  this,  that  I  thought 
him  very  like  what  Timothy  would  have 
been  had  he  ever  had  a  chance. 

I  to  whom  David  had  been  brought 
for  judgment,  now  found  myself  being 
judged  by  him,  and  this  rearrangement 
of  the  pieces  seemed  so  natural  that  I  felt 
no  surprise ;  I  felt  only  a  humble  craving 
to  hear  him  signify  that  I  would  do.  I 
have  stood  up  before  other  keen  judges 
and  deceived  them  all,  but  I  made  no  effort 
to  deceive  David  ;  I  wanted  to,  but  dared 
not.  Those  unbHnking  eyes  were  too  new 
to  the  world  to  be  hooded  by  any  of  its 
tricks.  In  them  1  saw  my  true  self.  They 
oi)ened  for  me  that  pedler's  pack  of  which 
I  have  made  so  much  ado,  and  I  found 
that  it  was  weighted  less  with  pretty  little 
sad  love-tokens  than  with  ignoble  thoughts 
and  deeds  and  an  unguided  life.  I 
looked  dejectedly  at  David,  not  so  much, 
1  think,  because  I  had  such  a  sorry  dis- 
play for  him,  as  because  I  feared  he  would 
not  have  me  in  his  service.  I  seemed  to 
know  that  he  was  making  up  his  mind  once 
and  for  all. 

And  in  the  end  he  smiled,  perhaps  only 
because  I  looked  so  frightened,  but  the 
reason  scarcely  mattered  to  me,  I  felt  my- 
self a  fine  fellow  at  once.  It  was  a  long 
smile,  too,  opening  slowly  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent (as  if  to  let  me  in),  and  then  as  slowly 
shutting. 

Then,  to  divert  me  from  sad  thoughts, 


or  to  rivet  our  friendship,  or  because  the 
time  had  come  for  each  of  us  to  show  the 
other  what  he  could  do,  he  immediately 
held  one  foot  high  in  the  air.  This  made 
him  slide  down  the  perambulator,  and  I 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  very  necessary 
to  replace  him.  But  never  before  had  I 
come  into  such  close  contact  with  a  child  ; 
the  most  I  had  ever  done  was,  when  they 
were  held  up  to  me,  to  shut  my  eyes  and 
kiss  a  vacuum.  David,  of  course,  though 
no  doubt  he  was  eternally  being  replaced, 
could  tell  as  little  as  myself  how  it  was 
contrived,  and  yet  we  managed  it  between 
us  quite  easily.  His  body  instinctively 
assumed  a  certain  position  as  I  touched 
him,  which  compelled  my  arms  to  fall  into 
place,  and  the  thing  was  done.  I  felt  ab- 
surdly pleased,  but  he  was  already  con- 
sidering what  he  should  do  next. 

He  again  held  up  his  foot,  which  had  a 
gouty  appearance  owing  to  its  being  con- 
tained in  a  dumpy  little  worsted  sock, 
and  I  thought  he  proposed  to  repeat  his 
first  performance,  but  in  this  I  did  him  an 
injustice,  for,  unhke  Porthos,  he  was  one 
who  scorned  to  do  the  same  feat  twice  ; 
perhaps,  like  the  conjurors,  he  knew  that 
the  audience  were  more  on  the  alert  the 
second  time. 

I  discovered.that  he  wanted  me  to  take 
off  his  sock  ! 

Remembering  Irene's  dread  warnings 
on  this  subject  I  must  say  that  I  felt 
uneasy.  Had  he  heard  her,  and  was  he 
daring  me  ?  And  what  dire  thing  could 
happen  if  the  sock  was  removed  ?  I 
sought  to  reason  with  him,  but  he  signed 
to  me  to  look  sharp,  and  I  removed  the 
sock.  The  part  of  him  thus  revealed  gave 
David  considerable  pleasure,  but  I  noticed, 
as  a  curious  thing,  that  he  seemed  to  have 
no  interest  in  the  other  foot. 

However,  it  was  not  there  merely  to  be 
looked  at,  for  after  giving  me  a  glance 
which  said  "  Now  observe  !  "  he  raised 
his  bare  foot  and  ran  his  mouth  along  the 
toes,  like  one  playing  on  a  barbaric  instru- 
ment. He  then  tossed  his  foot  aside, 
smiled  his  long  triumphant  smile  and  inti- 
mated that  it  was  now  my  turn  to  do 
something.  I  thought  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  would  be  to  put  his  sock  on  him 
again,  but  as  soon  as  I  tried  to  do  so  I 
discovered  why  Irene  had  warned  me  so 
portentously  against  taking  it  off.    I  should 
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say  that  slie  had  trouI)le  in  socking  him 
every  morning. 

Nevertheless  I  managed  to  shp  it  on 
while  he  was  debating  what  to  do  with 
my  watch.  I  bitterly  regretted  that  I  could 
do  nothing  with  it  myself,  put  it  under  a 
wine-glass,  for  instance,  and  make  it  turn 
into  a  rabbit,  which  so  many  people  can 
do.  In  the  meantime  David,  occupied 
with  similar  thoughts,  very  nearly  made  it 
disappear  altogether,  and  I  was  thankful 
to  be  able  to  pull  it  back  by  the  chain. 

"  H  a.w -ha.w - /la 7C'  /  " 

Thus  he  commented  on  his  new  feat, 
but  it  was  also  a  reminder  to  me,  a  trifle 
cruel,  that  he  was  not  my  boy.  After  all, 
you  see,  Mary  had  not  given  him  the 
whole  of  his  laugh.  The  watch  said  that  five 
and  twenty  minutes  had  passed,  and  look- 
ing out  I  saw  Irene  at  one  end  of  the 
street  staring  up  at  my  window,  and  at 
the  other  end  Mary's  husband  staring  up 
at  my  window,  and  beneath  me  Mary 
staring  up  at  my  window.  They  had  all 
broken  their  promise. 

I  returned  to  David,  and  asked  him  in 
a  low  voice  whether  he  would  give  me  a 
kiss.  He  shook  his  head  about  six  times, 
and  I  was  in  despair.  Then  the  smile 
came,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  teasing  me 
only.  He  now  nodded  his  head  about  six 
times. 

This  was  the  prettiest  of  all  his  exploits. 
It  was  so  pretty  that,  contrary  to  his  rule, 
he  repeated  it.  I  had  held  out  my  arms 
to  him,  and  first  he  shook  his  head,  and 
then  after  a  long  pause  (to  frighten  me), 
he   nodded  it. 

But  no  sooner  was  he  in  my  arms  than 
I  seemed  to  see  Mary  and  her  husband 
and  Irene  bearing  down  upon  my  cham- 
bers to  take  him  from  me,  and  acting  un- 
der an  impulse  I  whipped  him  into  the 
perambulator  and  was  off  with  it  without 
a  hcense  down  the  back  staircase.  To 
the  Kensington  Gardens  we  went ;  it  may 
have  been  Manitoba  we  started  for,  but  we 
arrived  at  the  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
it  had  all  been  so  unpremeditated  and 
smartly  carried  out  that  I  remember  clap- 
ping my  hand  to  my  head  in  the  street, 
to  make  sure  that  I  was  wearing  a  hat. 

I  watched  David  to  see  what  he  thought 
of  it,  and  he  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind.  Strange  to  say,  I  no  longer  felt 
shy.     I   was  grown   suddenly  indifferent 


to  public  comment,  and  my  elation  in- 
creased when  I  discovered  that  I  was 
being  pursued.  They  drew  a  cordon 
round  me  near  M argot  Meredith's  tree, 
but  I  broke  through  it  by  a  strategic 
movement  to  the  south,  and  was  next 
heard  of  in  the  Baby's  Walk.  They  held 
both  ends  of  this  passage,  and  then 
thought  to  close  on  me,  but  I  sHpped 
through  their  fingers  by  doubling  up  Bunt- 
ing's Thumb  into  Picnic  Street.  Cower- 
ing at  St.  Govor's  Well,  we  saw  them  rush 
distractedly  up  the  Hump,  and  when 
they  had  crossed  to  the  Round  Pond 
we  paraded  gayly  in  the  Broad  Walk, 
not  feeling  the  tiniest  bit  sorry  for  any- 
body. 

Here,  however,  it  gradually  came  into 
David's  eyes  that,  after  all,  I  was  a 
strange  man,  and  they  opened  wider  and 
wider,  until  they  were  the  size  of  my 
medals,  and  then,  with  the  deliberation 
that  distinguishes  his  smile,  he  slowly  pre- 
pared to  howl.  I  saw  all  his  forces  gath- 
ering in  his  face,  and  I  had  nothing  to 
oppose  to  them ;  it  was  an  unarmed  man 
against  a  regiment. 

Even  then  I  did  not  chide  him.  He 
could  not  know  that  it  was  I  who  had 
dropped  the  letter. 

I  think  I  must  have  stepped  over  a 
grateful  fairy  at  that  moment,  for  who  else 
could  have  reminded  me  so  opportunely 
of  my  famous  manipulation  of  the  eye- 
brows, forgotten  since  I  was  in  the  fifth 
form  ?  I  alone  of  boys  had  been  able  to 
elevate  and  lower  my  eyebrows  separately  ; 
when  the  one  was  climbing  my  forehead 
the  other  descended  it,  like  the  two  buck- 
ets in  the  well. 

Most  diffidently  did  I  call  this  accom- 
plishment to  my  aid  now,  and  immediately 
David  checked  his  forces  and  considered 
my  unexpected  movement  without  preju- 
dice. His  face  remained  as  it  was,  his 
mouth  open  to  emit  the  howl  if  I  did  not 
surpass  expectation.  I  saw  that,  like  the 
fair-minded  boy  he  has  always  been,  he 
was  giving  me  my  chance,  and  I  worked 
feverishly,  my  chief  fear  being  that,  owing 
to  his  youth,  he  might  not  know  how 
marvellous  was  this  thing  I  was  doing. 
It  is  an  appeal  to  the  intellect,  as  well  as 
to  the  senses,  and  no  one  on  earth  can  do 
it  except  myself. 

When  I  paused  for  a  moment  exhausted 
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he  signed  gravely,  with  unchanged  face, 
that  though  it  was  undeniably  funny,  he 
had  not  yet  decided  whether  it  was  funny 
enough,  and,  taking  this  for  encourage- 
ment, at  it  I  went  once  more,  till  I  saw  his 
forces  wavering,  when  I  sent  my  left  eye- 
brow up  almost  farther  than  I  could  bring 
it  back,  and  with  that  I  had  him,  the  smile 
broke  through  the  clouds. 

In  the  midst  of  my  hard-won  triumph 
I  heard  cheering. 

I  had  been  vaguely  conscious  that  we 
were  not  quite  alone,  but  had  not  dared  to 
look  away  from  David  ;  I  looked  now,  and 
found  to  my  annoyance  that  I  was  the 
centre  of  a  deeply  interested  gathering  of 
children.  There  was,  in  particular,  one 
vulgar  little  street-boy 

However,  if  that  damped  me  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  I  was  soon  to  tri- 
umph gloriously  in  what  began  like  defeat. 
I  had  sat  me  down  on  one  of  the  garden- 
seats  in  the  Figs,  with  one  hand  resting 
carelessly  on  the  perambulator,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  nurses,  it  was  so  pleasant  to 
assume  the  air  of  one  who  walked  with 
David  daily,  when  to  my  chagrin  I  saw 
Mary  approaching  with  quick  stealthy 
steps,  and  already  so  near  me  that  flight 
would  have  been  ignominy.  Porthos.  of 
whom  she  had  hold,  bounded  toward  me, 
waving  his  traitorous  tail,  but  she  slowed 
on  seeing  that  I  had  observed  her.  She 
had  run  me  down  with  my  own  dog. 

I  have  not  mentioned  that  Porthos  had 
for  some  time  now  been  a  visitor  at  her 
house,  though  never  can  I  forget  the 
shock  I  got  the  first  time  I  saw  him  strol- 
ling out  of  it  like  an  afternoon  caller.  Of 
late  he  has  avoided  it,  crossing  to  the 
other  side  when  I  go  that  way,  and  rejoin- 
ing me  farther  on,  so  I  conclude  that 
Mary's  husband  is  painting  him. 

I  awaited  her  coming  stiffly,  in  great 
depression  of  spirits,  and  noted  that  her 
first  attentions  were  for  David,  who,  some- 
what shabbily,  gave  her  the  end  of  a  smile 
which  had  been  begun  for  me.  It  seemed 
to  relieve  her,  for  what  one  may  call  the 
wild  maternal  look  left  her  face,  and  try- 
ing to  check  little  gasps  for  breath,  the 
result  of  unseemly  running,  she  signed  to 
her  confederates  to  remain  in  the  back- 
ground, and  turned  curious  eyes  on  me. 
Had  she  spoken  as  she  approached,  I  am 
sure  her  words  would  have  been  as  flushed 


as  her  face,  but  now  her  mouth  puckered 
as  David's  does  before  he  sets  forth  upon 
his  smile,  and  I  saw  that  she  thought  she 
had  me  in  a  parley  at  last. 

"  I  could  not  help  being  a  little  an.x- 
ious,"  she  said  craftily,  but  I  must  own, 
with  some  sweetness. 

I  merely  raised  my  hat,  and  at  that  she 
turned  quickly  to  David — I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  movement  was  so  hasty — 
and  lowered  her  face  to  his.  Oh,  little 
trump  of  a  boy  !  Instead  of  kissing  her, 
he  seized  her  face  with  one  hand  and  tried 
to  work  her  eyebrows  up  and  down  with 
the  other.  He  failed,  and  his  obvious 
disappointment  in  his  mother  was  as  nec- 
tar to  me. 

"  I  don't  understand  what  you  want, 
darling,"  said  she  in  distress,  and  looked 
at  me  inquiringly,  and  I  understood  what 
he  wanted,  and  let  her  see  that  I  under- 
stood. Had  I  been  prepared  to  converse 
with  her,  I  should  have  said  elatedly  that, 
had  she  known  what  he  wanted,  still  she 
could  not  have  done  it,  though  she  had 
practised  for  twenty  years. 

I  tried  to  express  all  this  by  another 
movement  of  my  hat. 

It  caught  David's  eye,  and  at  once  he 
appealed  to  me  with  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence. She  failed  to  see  what  I  did,  for 
I  shyly  gave  her  my  back,  but  the  effect 
on  David  was  miraculous  ;  he  signed  to 
her  to  go,  for  he  was  engaged  for  the 
afternoon. 

What  would  you  have  done  then,  read- 
er ?  I  didn't.  In  my  great  moment  I 
had  strength  of  character  to  raise  my  hat 
for  the  third  time  and  walk  away,  leaving 
the  child  to  judge  between  us.  I  walked 
slowly,  for  I  knew  I  must  give  him 
time  to  get  it  out,  and  I  listened  eagerly, 
but  that  was  unnecessary,  for  when  it  did 
come  it  was  a  very  roar  of  anguish.  I 
turned  my  head,  and  saw  David  fierce- 
ly pushing  the  woman  aside,  that  he 
might  have  one  last  long  look  at  me.  He 
held  out  his  wistful  arms  and  nodded  re- 
peatedly, and  I  faltered,  but  my  glorious 
scheme  saved  me,  and  I  walked  on.  It 
was  a  scheme,  conceived  in  a  flash,  and 
ever  since  relentlessly  pursued,  to  burrow 
under  Mary's  influence  with  the  boy,  ex- 
pose her  to  him  in  all  her  vagaries,  take 
him  utterly  from  her  and  make  him 
mine. 
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THE    PLEASANTKST    CLUH    1\     LONDON 

|LL   perambulators   lead   to 
the  Kensington  Gardens. 

Not,  however,  that  you 
will  see  David  in  his  per- 
ambulator much  longer,  for 
soon  after  I  first  shook  his 
faith  in  his  mother,  it  came  to  him  to  be 
up  and  doing,  and  he  up  and  did  in  the 
Broad  Walk  itself,  where  he  would  stand 
alone  most  elaborately  poised,  signing  im- 
periously to  the  British  pubhc  to  time  him, 
and  looking  his  most  heavenly  just  before 
he  fell.  He  fell  with  a  dump,  and  as  they 
always  laughed  then,  he  pretended  that 
this  was  his  funny  way  of  finishing. 

That  was  on  a  Monday.  On  Tuesday 
he  climbed  the  stone  stair  of  the  Gold 
King,  looking  over  his  shoulder  gloriously 
at  each  step,  and  on  Wednesday  he  struck 
three  and  went  into  knickerbockers.  For 
the  Kensington  Gardens,  you  must  know, 
are  full  of  short  cuts,  familiar  to  all  who 
play  tliere  ;  and  the  shortest  leads  from 
the  baby  in  long  clothes  to  the  httle  boy  of 
three  riding  on  the  fence.  It  is  called  the 
Mother's  Tragedy. 

If  you  are  a  burgess  of  the  gardens 
(which  have  a  vocabulary  of  their  own), 
the  faces  of  these  quaint  mothers  are  a 
clock  to  you,  in  which  you  may  read  the 
ages  of  their  young.  When  he  is  three 
tliey  are  said  to  wear  the  knickerbocker 
face,  and  you  may  take  it  from  me  that 
Mary  assumed  that  face  with  a  sigh ;  fain 
would  she  have  kept  her  boy  a  baby 
longer,  but  he  insisted  on  his  rights,  and 
I  encouraged  him  that  I  might  notch  an- 
other point  against  her.  I  was  now  seeing 
David  once  at  least  every  week,  his  moth- 
er, who  remained  culpably  obtuse  to  my 
sinister  design,  having  instructed  Irene 
that  I  was  to  be  allowed  to  share  him  with 
her,  and  we  had  become  close  friends, 
though  the  Httle  nurse  was  ever  a  threat- 
ening shadow  in  the  background.  Irene, 
in  short,  did  not  improve  with  acquaintance. 
I  found  her  to  be  high  and  mighty,  chiefly, 
i  think,  because  she  now  wore  a  nurse's 
cap  with  streamers,  of  which  the  Httle  creat- 
ure was  ludicrously  proud.  She  assumed 
the  airs  of  an  official  person,  and  always 


talked  as  if  generations  of  babies  had 
passed  through  her  hands.  She  was  also 
extremely  jealous,  and  had  a  way  of  signi- 
fying disapproval  of  my  methods  that  led 
to  many  coldnesses  and  even  bickerings 
between  us,  which  I  now  see  to  have  been 
undignified.  I  brought  the  following  ac- 
cusations against  her :    . 

That  she  prated  too  much  about  right 
and  wrong. 

That  she  was  a  martinet. 

That  she  pretended  it  was  a  real  cap, 
with  real  streamers,  when  she  knew  Mary 
had  made  the  whole  thing  out  of  a  muslin 
bhnd.  I  regret  having  used  this  argu- 
ment, but  it  was  the  only  one  that  really 
damped  her. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  accused  me  of 
spoiling  him. 

Of  not  thinking  of  his  future. 

Of  never  asking  him  where  he  expected 
to  go  to  if  he  did  such  things. 

Of  telling  him  tales  that  had  no  moral 
apphcation. 

Of  saying  that  the  handkerchief  disap- 
peared into  nothingness,  when  it  really 
disappeared  into  a  smaU  tin  cup,  attached 
to  my  person  by  a  piece  of  elastic. 

To  this  last  charge  I  plead  guilty,  for  in 
those  days  I  had  a  pathetic  faith  in  leger- 
demain, and  the  eyebrow  feat  (which,  how- 
ever, is  entirely  an  affair  of  skill)  having 
yielded  such  good  results,  I  naturally  cast 
about  for  similar  diversions  when  it  ceased 
to  attract.  It  lost  its  hold  on  David  sud- 
denly, as  I  was  to  discover  was  the  fate  of 
all  of  them  ;  twenty  times  would  he  call  for 
my  latest,  and  exult  in  it,  and  the  twenty- 
first  time  (and  ever  afterwards)  he  would 
stare  blankly,  as  if  wondering  what  the 
man  meant.  He  was  Hke  the  child  queen 
who,  when  the  great  joke  was  explained  to 
her.  said  coldly,  "We  are  not  amused," 
and,  I  assure  you,  it  is  a  humiliating  thing 
to  perform  before  an  infant  who  intimates, 
after  giving  you  ample  time  to  make  your 
points,  that  he  is  not  amused.  I  hoped 
that  when  David  was  able  to  talk — and 
not  merely  to  stare  at  me  for  five  minutes 
and  then  say  "hat" — his  spoken  verdict, 
however  damning,  would  be  less  expres- 
sive than  his  verdict  without  words,  but  I 
was  disillusioned.  I  remember  once  in 
tho.se  later  years,  when  he  could  keep  up 
such  spirited  conversations  with  himself 
that   he   had    little  need  for  any  of  us, 
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promising  him  to  do  something  exceed- 
ingly funny  with  a  box  and  two  marbles, 
and  after  he  had  watched  for  a  long  time 
he  said  gravely,  "Tell  me  when  it  begins 
to  be  funny." 

I  confess  to  having  received  a  few  sim- 
ple lessons  in  conjuring,  in  a  dimly  lighted 
chamber  beneath  a  shop,  from  a  gifted 
young  man  with  a  long  neck  and  a  pimply 
face,  who  as  I  entered  took  a  barber's 
pole  from  my  pocket,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  "Come,  come,  sir,  this  will  never 
do."  Whether  because  he  knew  too  much, 
or  because  he  wore  a  trick  shirt,  he  was  the 
most  depressing  person  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered ;  he  felt  none  of  the  artist's  joy,  and 
it  was  sad  to  see  one  so  well  calculated  to 
give  pleasure  to  thousands  not  caring  a 
dump  about  it. 

The  barber's  pole  I  successfully  extract- 
ed from  David's  mouth,  but  the  difficulty 
(not  foreseen)  of  knowing  how  to  dispose 
of  a  barber's  pole  in  the  Kensington  Gar- 
dens is  considerable,  there  always  being 
polite  children  hovering  near  who  run  af- 
ter you  and  restore  it  to  you.  The  young 
man,  again,  had  said  that  anyone  would 
lend  me  a  botde  or  a  lemon,  but  though 
these  were  articles  on  which  he  seemed  ever 
able  to  lay  his  hand,  I  found  (what  I  had 
never  noticed  before)  that  there  is  a  curi- 
ous dearth  of  them  in  the  Gardens.  The 
magic  egg-cup  I  usually  carried  about  with 
me,  and  with  its  connivance  I  did  some 
astonishing  things  with  pennies,  but  even 
the  penny  that  costs  six  pence  is  uncer- 
tain, and  just  when  you  are  saying  trium- 
phantly that  it  will  be  found  in  the  egg- 
cup,  it  may  clatter  to  the  ground,  where- 
on some  ungenerous  spectator,  such  as 
Irene,  accuses  you  of  fibbing  and  corrupt- 
ing youthful  minds.  It  was  useless  to  tell 
her,  through  clenched  teeth,  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  joke,  for  she  understood  no 
jokes  except  her  own,  of  which  she  had 
the  most  immoderately  high  opinion,  and 
that  would  have  mattered  little  to  me  had 
not  David  liked  them  also.  There  were 
times  when  I  could  not  but  think  less  of  tlie 
boy,  seeing  him  rock  convulsed  over  antics 
of  Irene  that  have  been  known  to  every 
nursemaid  since  the  year  One.  While  I 
stood  by,  sneering,  he  would  give  me  the 
ecstatic  look  that  meant,  "  Irene  is  really 
very  entertaining,  isn't  she  ?  " 

We  were  rivals,  but  1  desire  to  treat  her 


with  scrupulous  fairness,  and  I  admit  that 
she  had  one  good  thing,  to  wit,  her  gutta- 
percha tooth.  In  earlier  days  one  of  her 
front  teeth,  as  she  told  me,  had  fallen  out, 
but  instead  of  then  parting  with  it,  the  re- 
sourceful child  had  hammered  it  in  again 
with  a  hair  brush,  which  she  offered  to 
show  me,  with  the  dents  on  it.  This  tooth, 
having  in  time  passed  away,  its  place  was 
supplied  by  one  of  gutta-percha,  made  by 
herself,  which  seldom  came  out  except 
when  she  sneezed,  and  if  it  merely  fell  at 
her  feet  this  was  a  sign  that  the  cold  was 
to  be  a  sKght  one,  but  if  it  shot  across  the 
room  she  knew  she  was  in  for  something 
notable.  Irene's  tooth  was  very  favorably 
known  in  the  Gardens,  where  the  peram- 
bulators used  to  gather  round  her  to  hear 
whether  it  had  been  doing  anything  to-day, 
and  I  would  not  have  grudged  David  his 
proprietary  pride  in  it,  had  he  seemed  to 
understand  that  Irene's  one  poor  little  ac- 
complishment, though  undeniably  showy, 
was  without  intellectual  merit.  I  have 
sometimes  stalked  away  from  him,  inti- 
mating that  if  his  regard  was  to  be  got  so 
cheaply  I  begged  to  retire  from  the  com- 
petition, but  the  Gardens  are  the  pleas- 
antest  club  in  London,  and  I  soon  re- 
turned. How  I  scoured  the  Gardens  look- 
ing for  him,  and  how  skilful  I  became  at 
picking  him  out  far  away  among  the  trees, 
though  other  mothers  imitated  the  pict- 
uresque attire  of  him,  to  Mary's  indigna- 
tion. I  also  cut  Irene's  wings  (so  to 
speak)  by  taking  her  to  a  dentist. 

And  David  did  some  adorable  things. 
For  instance,  he  used  my  pockets  as  re- 
ceptacles into  which  he  put  any  article 
he  might  not  happen  to  want  at  the  mo- 
ment. He  shoved  it  in,  quite  as  if  they 
were  his  own  pockets,  without  saying,  By 
your  leave,  and  perhaps  I  discovered  it 
on  reaching  home — a  tin-soldier,  or  a  pis- 
tol— when  I  put  it  on  my  mantleshelf 
and  sighed.  And  here  is  another  pleasant 
memory.  One  day  I  had  been  over- 
friendly  to  another  boy,  and,  after  endur- 
ing it  for  some  time  David  up  and  struck 
him.  It  was  exactly  as  Porthos  does,  when 
I  favor  other  dogs  (he  knocks  them  down 
with  his  foot  and  .stands  over  them,  looking 
very  noble  and  stern ),  so  I  knew  its  mean- 
ing at  once  ;  it  was  David's  first  public 
intimation  that  he  knew  I  belonged  to 
him. 
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Irene  scolded  him  for  striking  that  boy, 
and  made  him  stand  in  disgrace  at  the 
corner  of  a  seat  in  the  Broad  Walk.  The 
seat  at  the  corner  of  which  David  stood 
suffering  for  love  of  me,  is  the  one  nearest 
to  the  Round  Pond  to  persons  coming 
from  the  north. 

You  may  be  sure  that  she  and  I  had 
words  over  this  fiendish  cruelty.  When 
next  we  met  I  treated  her  as  one  who 
no  longer  existed,  and  at  first  she  bri- 
illed  and  then  was  depressed,  and  as  I 
was  going  away  she  burst  into  tears.  She 
cried  because  neither  at  meeting  nor  part- 
ing had  I  lifted  my  hat  to  her,  a  foolish 
custom  of  mine,  of  which,  as  I  now  learned 
to  my  surprise,  she  was  very  proud.  She 
and  I  still  have  our  tiffs,  but  I  have  never 
since  then  forgotten  to  lift  my  hat  to  Irene. 
I  also  made  her  promise  to  bow  to  me,  at 
which  she  affected  to  scoff,  saying  I  was 
taking  my  fun  of  her,  but  she  was  really 
pleased  and  I  tell  you,  Irene  has  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  touching  little  bows 
imaginable ;  it  is  half  to  the  side  (if  I 
may  so  express  myself),  which  has  always 
been  my  favorite  bow,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
she  acquired  it  by  watching  Alary. 

1  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  thought,  as 
you  may  now  be  thinking,  that  I  look  on 
children  as  on  puppy-dogs,  who  care  only 
for  play.  Perhaps  that  was  my  idea  when 
first  I  tried  to  lure  David  to  my  unaccus- 
tomed arms,  and  even  for  some  time  after, 
for  if  I  am  to  be  candid,  I  must  own  that 
until  he  was  three  years  old  I  sought 
merely  to  amuse  him.  God  forgive  me. 
but  I  had  only  one  day  a  week  in  which 
to  capture  him,  and  I  was  very  raw  at  the 
business. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  David  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  folly  of  it,  but  really  I 
think  this  was  Irene's  doing.  Watching 
her  with  children  I  learned  that  partial 
as  they  are  to  fun  they  are  moved  almost 
more  profoundly  by  moral  excellence.  So 
fond  of  babes  was  this  little  mother  that 
she  had  always  room  near  her  for  one 
more,  and  often  have  I  seen  her  in  the 
Gardens,  the  centre  of  a  dozen  mites  who 
gazed  awestruck  at  her  while  she  told 
them  severely  how  little  ladies  and  gentle- 
men behave.  They  were  children  of  the 
well- to-pass,  and  she  was  from  Drury 
Lane,  but  they  believed  in  her  as  the 
greatest  of  all  authorities  on  little  ladies 
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and  gentlemen,  and  the  more  they  heard 
of  how  these  romantic  creatures  kee[) 
themselves  tidy  and  avoid  pools  and  wait 
till  they  come  to  a  gate,  the  more  they 
admired  them,  though  their  faces  showed 
how  profoundly  they  felt  that  to  be  little 
ladies  and  gentlemen  was  not  for  them. 
You  can't  think  what  hopeless  little  faces 
they  were. 

Children  are  not  at  all  like  puppies,  I 
have  said.  But  do  puppies  care  only  for 
play  ?  That  wistful  look,  which  the  mer- 
riest of  them  sometimes  wear,  I  wonder 
whether  it  means  that  they  would  like  to 
hear  about  the  good  puppies  ? 

As  you  shall  see,  I  invented  many  stories 
for  David,  practising  the  telling  of  them  by 
my  fire-side  as  if  they  were  conjuring  feats, 
while  Irene  knew  only  one,  but  she  told  it 
as  never  has  any  other  fairy-tale  been  told 
in  my  hearing.  It  was  the  prettiest  of  them 
all,  and  was  recited  by  the  heroine. 

"W^hy  were  the  king  and  queen  not  at 
home?  "  David  would  ask  her  breathlessly. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Irene,  thinking  it  out, 
"they  was  away  buying  the  victuals." 

She  always  told  the  story  gazing  into 
vacancy,  so  that  David  thought  it  was 
really  happening  somewhere  up  the  Broad 
Walk,  and  when  she  came  to  its  great  mo- 
ments her  httle  bosom  heaved.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  concentrated  scorn  with 
which  the  prince  said  to  the  sisters,  "  Nei- 
ther of  you  ain't  the  one  what  wore  the 
glass  slipper." 

"  And  then — and  then — and  then — ," 
said  Irene,  not  artistically  to  increase  the 
suspense,  but  because  it  was  all  so  glorious 
to  her. 

"Tell  me — tell  me  quick,"  cried  David, 
though  he  knew  the  tale  by  heart. 

"She  sits  down  like,"  said  Irene,  trem- 
bhng  in  second-sight,  "  and  she  tries  on 
the  glass-slipper,  and  it  fits  her  to  a  T,  and 
then  the  prince,  he  cries  in  a  ringing  voice, 
'  This  here  is  my  true  love,  Cinderella,  what 
now  I  makes  my  lawful  wedded  wife.'" 

Then  she  would  come  out  of  her  dream, 
and  look  round  at  the  grandees  of  the 
gardens  with  an  extraordinary  elation. 
"  Her,  as  was  only  a  kitchen  drudge," 
she  would  say  in  a  strange  soft  voice 
and  with  shining  eyes,  "but  was  true  and 
faithful  in  word  and  deed,  such  was  her 
reward." 

I    am    sure    that    had  the    fairy   god- 
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mother  appeared  just  then  and  touched 
Irene  with  her  wand,  David  would  have 
been  interested  rather  than  astonished. 
As  for  myself,  I  believe  I  have  surprised 
this  little  girl's  secret.  She  knows  there 
are  no  fairy  god-mothers  nowadays,  but 
she  hopes  that  if  she  is  always  true  and 
faithful  she  may  some  day  turn  into  a  lady 


in  word  and  deed,  like  the  mistress  whom 
she  adores. 

It  is  a  dead  secret,  a  Drury  Lane  child's 
romance  ;  but  what  an  amount  of  heavy 
artillery  will  be  brought  to  bear  against  it 
in  this  sad  London  of  ours.  Not  much 
chance  for  her,  I  suppose. 

Good  luck  to  you,  Irene. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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T  is  not  without  significance  to  find  in 
the  proceedings  of  a  British  Social  Sci- 
ence Congress,  the  one  held  at  Birming- 
ham, a  general  expression  of  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  prison  treadmill  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  demeaning  and  demoralizing  to  con- 
demn even  a  convict  to  unproductive  labor. 
The   discussion,  however,  brought 

W  rk'    S  k       °'-"-   '•^^  ^"^^^  '•^^^'■'  '"cidentaily,  the 
treadmill    pumps    up    the    prison 
water-supply.     Thus  it  is  relieved  of  an  ap- 
parent uselessness  except  for  discipline. 

The  interesting  question  suggested  is 
whether  the  convict  is  consoled  while  "  tread- 
ing "  by  the  knowledge  that  he  is,  at  any 
rate,  doing  a  practical  service  for  his  com- 
munity. One  feels  pretty  sure  that  he  is  not, 
especially  if  he  chances  to  be  a  thought- 
ful convict  who  appreciates  the  economic 
waste  of  so  primitive  a  method  compared 
with  the  saving,  were  the  prison  equipped 
with  an  "  up-to-date  pumping  plant."  As 
Thackeray  was  so  fond  of  quoting,  "  The 
fable  concerns  you. "  The  convict,  in  his 
probable  indifference  to  the  productiveness 
of  his  work,  fairly  represents  the  outside 
world.  Here  is  the  paradox  of  modern  life. 
Fervet  opus.  Work  is  harder  than  ever  be- 
fore ;  at  least  we  work  more  strenuously  than 
our  fathers.  Yet  it  is  open  to  question  whether 
we  do  not  lack  much  of  their  regard  for 
work  as  work.  Are  we  not  coming  to  look 
upon  it  more  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  far 
less  as  a  vocation,  a  calling  we  are  put  here 
to  follow  }  This  unconscious  attitude  tow- 
ard work  is,  after  all,  the  complement  of  spec- 
ialism, which  means  "  absorption  in  work," 
because  only   thus  can   a  place  be  made  or 


held  under  the  intensity  of  competition,  as  it 
is  of  a  system  developed  by  labor-saving 
machinery.  It  is  an  attitude  revealed  in  the 
loss  of  old  distinctions.  It  matters  little  what 
the  work  is  a  man  does  so  long  as  he  can  do 
it  better  than  anyone  else.  One  kind  of 
business  is  as  "  respectable  "  as  another,  and 
no  prestige  attaches  longer  to  what  were 
once  "  the  learned  professions."  The  dis- 
tinction to-day  is  in  the  size  of  a  business  or 
practice.  For  the  average  man  work  means 
technic  ;  in  business  or  trade  the  mastery 
of  routine  methods  or  processes ;  in  manu- 
facturing automatic  deftness  in  supplying 
the  still  existing  defects  of  automatic  ma- 
chinery. Technic  is  a  commonplace,  and 
held  cheap  unless  it  is  of  a  kind  to  lead  to 
larger  opportunities  and  greater  money  re- 
wards. Thus  it  comes  about  that  there  is 
little  pride  or  satisfaction  felt  by  the  individ- 
ual in  his  own  contribution  to  "  the  world's 
work,"  while  small  recognition  of  it  is  taken 
by  others. 

The  far  remove  of  such  an  attitude  from 
the  ideal  of  a  Ruskin  is  painfully  obvious. 
To  be  happy  m  one's  work,  Ruskin  says,  one 
must  have  "  a  sense  of  success  in  it  .  .  . 
that  so  much  work  had  been  done  well,  and 
fruitfully  done."  It  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
productiveness  of  work  which  gave  charm  to 
George  Eliot's  father  as  she  has  drawn  him 
in  Caleb  Garth  (a  rare  type  in  any  time  or 
community,  but  still  a  true  type  of  his  own), 
who  approached  "  business  "  from  the  stand- 
point of  "  religious  regard.  "  "  You  must 
love  your  work,"  he  said  to  Fred  Vincy, 
when  about  to  take  that  unfortunate  youth 
into  his  own  employ.  "  and   not  be  always 
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looking  over  the  edge  of  it,  wanting  your 
play  to  begin."  The  Caleb  Garths  who  still 
survive  are  to-day  oftenest  found  in  the 
ranks  of  the  men  of  letters  and  art,  of  schol- 
arship and  science.  "  1  have  done  my  work 
unflinchingly,"'  wrote  Stevenson  to  Mere- 
dith. "  I  have  written  in  bed  and  written 
out  of  it  ;  written  in  hemorrhages,  written  in 
sickness,  written  torn  by  coughing,  written 
when  my  head  swam  for  weakness  ;  and  for 
so  long,  it  seems  to  me  I  have  won  my 
wager  and  recovered  my  glove."  In  a  like 
sincerity  of  supreme  devotion  to  his  work 
for  its  own  sake,  Huxley,  at  twenty-six, 
wrote  to  a  friend  :  ''  Having  finally  decided 
that  my  vocation  is  science,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  the  comparative  poverty  which  is 
its  necessary  adjunct,  and  to  the  no  less  cer- 
tain seclusion  from  the  ordinary  pleasures 
and  rewards  of  men.  .  .  .  For  a  man  of 
my  temperament,  at  least,  the  sole  secret  of 
getting  through  this  life  with  anything  like 
contentment  is  to  have  full  scope  for  the  de- 
velopment of  one's  faculties.  Science  alone 
seems  to  me  to  afford  this  scope." 

Strong  testimony  this  to  the  Ruskin  ideal 
from  men  who  "  arrived."  They  sought  first 
the  work  and  not  the  career,  and  the  other 
things  were  added.  But  there  was  once  an 
artist  of  an  early  pronnse  that  failed  of  ful- 
filment, one  of  many,  who  in  his  last  days 
put  it  in  this  way  to  a  friend  :  "  I  should 
like  to  be  independent  so  that  I  could  paint 
the  pictures  I  want  to  in  the  way  I  want  to. 
Then,  when  some  rich  man  came  into  my 
studio  and  asked  :  '  How  much  is  this  ?  '  I 
would  be  able  to  say  to  him,  '  My  dear  sir, 
that  picture  is  not  for  sale.'"  To  be  rich 
enough  to  own  his  own  pictures  fills  the  per- 
fect ideal  of  work  for  work's  sake.  Though 
this  artist  missed  its  realization,  he  yet  had 
his  reward,  for  in  the  stress  of  poverty  and 
mortification  of  obscurity  no  one  ever  heard 
him  confess  that  he  would  (if  he  could)  have 
paid  for  riches  the  price  of  choosing  some 
other  calling  than  the  painter's. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  book  was  written  not 
long  ago  by  a  professor  of  history  at 
Vassar  on  the  subject  of  domestic 
service.  It  was  significant  as  a  practical,  ef- 
fectual contribution  to  a  branch  of  sociologi- 
cal inquiry  in  which,  important  as  it  is,  very 
little  serious  work  comparatively  has  been 
done ;  and  still  more  significant,  in  a  general 
sense,  as  a  proof  of  what  has  frequently  been 


contended,    that    the    higher   education     for 
women    would    result    in  bringing    a    great 
manv    matters    which   lie  close    at 
the  roots  of  social  life  for  the  first    The  impersonal 
time  fairly  into  the  light  of  scientific        social  Life 
investigation.      There   are  depart- 
ments of  sociology  which  so  manifestly  be- 
long to  the  circle  of  woman's  action  that  if 
the  scientific  study  of  their  problems  and  con- 
ditions were  not  to  come  from  the  trained  ob- 
servation of  women  who  had  learned  to  use 
their  reason   it  may  be  assumed  that  such 
study  would  not,  to  the  best  purpose,  be  forth- 
coming at  all.     This  trained  feminine  obser- 
vation— brought  to  bear  on  those  more  inti- 
mate arcana  of    the    family   and    household 
which,  except  to  the  sociological  expert  or  the 
physician,  have  been  as  a  closed  book  for  the 
masculine  sex — we  may  now    expect  to  see 
more  and  more  of. 

This  will  be  a  further  step  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  the  influence  of  the  purely  per- 
sonal element  in  the  relationships  of  the  units 
that  form  our  highly  organized  modern  socie- 
ties. It  is  a  commonplace  to  the  student  of 
sociology  that  this  element  tends  to  diminish 
in  force  proportionately  to  the  increase  of 
complexity  in  the  social  organization.  There 
is  a  school  of  modern  sociologists,  to  be  sure, 
who  insist  ver)'  much  upon  the  magnetism  of 
individual  will,  of  personality,  as  the  factor 
which  makes  all  humanity  move  on,  by  way 
of  unconscious  imitation,  toward  its  various 
goals.  Bagehot  followed  Carlyle  in  believing 
that  what  one  man  of  dominant  individuality 
wills  eventually  becomes  the  wish  of  millions, 
and  within  the  last  ten  years  the  idea  (not 
that  it  is  new)  has  gathered  about  itself  a  con- 
solidated group  of  thinkers  in  Europe  and 
America.  But  this  does  not  oppose  the  fact 
that  direct  personal  influence  is  recognized  as 
obviously  a  thing  which  men  cannot  exert 
over  each  other  as  they  did  when  society  was 
simpler  and  less  compact.  The  ideas  of  a 
dominant  man  can  be  propagated  from  one  ' 
end  of  the  earth  to  the  other,  and  sway  their 
thousands.  As  to  those  with  whom  he  comes 
directly  in  contact,  however,  the  dominant 
man's  influence  is  forced  to  be  quite  as  limited 
as  that  of  the  most  insignificant  individual. 
He  can't  lord  it  over  his  "  advanced  "  wife, 
nor  over  his  modern  children,  nor  over  his 
modern  servants.  Everybody  has  personal 
rights  and  ambitions  in  these  days,  hence  no 
man  can  be  so  interesting  or  so  personally  im- 
portant as  to  compel  others  into  any  relation- 
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ship  with  him  into  which  they  do  not  of  their 
own  accord  freely  enter. 

Nor  can  any  woman  be  so  interesting  or 
itnportaiit.  And  this  is  truly  a  much  more 
niomcntous  point  to  make.  The  desire  for 
personal  iiiHuence  has  inevitably  been  through 
all  time  so  much  stronger  in  women  than  in 
men  that  they  might  always  have  been  called 
the  special  custodians  of  the  personal  element 
in  social  life.  Kant's  dictum,  "  Be  a  person, 
and  treat  everyone  else  as  a  person,"  repre- 
sents a  whole  order  of  ideas  to  which  the 
feminine  nature  is  constitutionally  refractory. 
The  cynical  have  quarrelled  with  this  from 
the  beginning  of  things,  and  very  illogically, 
since  witiiout  this  bias  of  the  sex,  the  predis- 
position to  prefer  generosity  to  justice,  and 
the  spontaneous  and  intuitive  to  that  which 
is  bounded  by  rote  and  rule,  three-fourths  of 
the  softness  and  poetry  of  existence,  and 
much  of  its  inspiration,  would  immediately 
cease  to  be.  Still,  the  Kantian  dictum 
means  nowadays  what  it  never  meant  before. 
It  expresses  a  feeling  that  is  so  inherent  in 
the  structure  of  things  that  it  is  impossible 
that  the  better-educated  women  should  not  be 
affected  by  it.  The  impersonal  element  is 
clearly  apparent  in  all  the  more  abstruse  ethi- 
cal speculations  of  the  hour,  which  lay  stress 
on  enlightened  justice,  rather  than  on  kindli- 
ness, as  the  chief  of  virtues.  It  is  very  visible 
in  education,  in  which  the  belief  that  separate 
individualities  are  best  left  to  elect,  as  far  as 
feasible,  their  own  course,  is  pronounced 
enougii  to  call  forth  a  great  deal  of  censure 


from  those  wiio  hold  contrary  views.  It  is 
present  everywhere  in  modern  social  life,  in 
short,  save  at  its  very  basis — in  the  handling 
of  those  domestic  questions,  that  is  to  say, 
which  are  in  the  control  of  women  primarily. 
This  is  in  reality  a  contradiction  which 
could  not  continue  indefinitely.  The  author 
of  the  book,  "  Domestic  Service,"  above  al- 
luded to,  contends  for  the  treatment  of  all 
problems  connected  with  the  household  as  a 
branch  of  economic  science.  She  would  have 
courses  in  domestic  science,  embracing  all  the 
practical  details  of  finance,  of  service,  and  of 
the  separate  rights  of  emoloyer  and  employed, 
established  in  the  leading  colleges.  And  she 
would  have  special  higher  courses  in  such 
science  for  those  only  who  had  already  gradu- 
ated from  the  leading  colleges.  One  has  only 
to  think  a  little  to  perceive  how  revolutionary 
are  such  contentions— and  analogous  ones  are 
made  more  and  more  every  year — to  the 
long-established  order  of  affairs.  Scientific 
"  methods  "  taking  the  place  of  "  mother's 
receipts  "  ;  impersonal  "  justice  toward  em- 
ployees "  taking  the  place  of  those  relation- 
ships of  interest  (and  possibly  interference) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  personal  allegiance 
on  the  other,  which  women  have  always 
wished  to  found  and  maintain  with  their  ser- 
vants— one  can  imagine  these  modernities 
being  pushed  somewhat  too  far,  perhaps,  into 
the  hard  and  dry  line.  But  the  agitation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  that  has  come  out 
of  the  higher  feminine  education,  and  its  con- 
sequences are  apt  to  go  far  and  last  long. 
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TWV.  l.oiivrc  Mliscuid  used  to  offend,  by 
its  unorganized  appearance  and  illogi- 
cal arrangement,  those  who  were  the 
most  deliglitetl  by  its  incredibly  varied  wealth. 
The  great  canvases  were  arranged  in  arbi- 
trary patterns  on  the  walls  of  the  long  gal- 
lery, nor  was  it  to  be  seen  that 
works  of  the  same  school,  or 
even  of  the  same  painter,  were 
brought  within  easy  reach  of 
one  another.  The  sculptures 
were  in  badly  lighted,  cellar- 
like, ground-tloor  rooms.  The 
constantly  increasins^  posses- 
sions of  the  museum,  in  the 
way  of  Greek  -  painted  vases, 
Etruscan  bronzes,  Italian  ma- 
jolica, French  enamels,  and  all 
that  world  of  newly  recognized 
fine  art  were  scattered — put  in  without  ar- 
rangement, and  hidden  away  in  odd  corners. 
Tins,  at  least,  is  what  "  I  said,  in  my  haste  " 
— let  tile  "  I  "  represent  any  student  the  reader 
may  please  to  identify  with  the  words  of  com- 
plaint. But  as  the  museum  grew  richer, 
rapidly,  between  1880  and  the  close  of  the 
century,  the  increase  in  the  intelligence  and 
vigor  of  the  management  more  than  kept 
pace,  with  the  growth  of  the  collections ;  and 
those  who  were  in  Paris  during  the  eventful 
exhibition-year.  1900.  saw  what  was  in  another 
tiian  tlie  usual  sense,  a  "  new  Louvre,"  indeed  I 
Everything  was  accessible  ;  you  went  from 
hall  to  hall,  from  department  to  department, 
without  the  climbing  and  descending  of  stairs 
and  the  going  out-of-doors  by  one  great 
doorway  to  enter  by  another  ;  new  and  easily 
iiandled  catalogues  did  not  replace  but  helped 
and  facilitated  the  use  of  the  old,  larger  ones  ; 
and.  most  of  all,  great  pictures,  which  liad 
been  packed  together  until  none  could  be 
riglitly  seen,  were  rearranged,  whole  galleries 
rehung,  whole  schools  brought  together  with 
easy  reference  to  where,  in  another  room, 
the  larger  or  the  smaller  canvases  were  hung; 
it  was  a  magnificent,  new  develoi)ment  - 
the  most  splendid  and  attractive  museum  in 
Europe. 


It  was  natural,  then,  to  ask  so  mature  and 
many-sided  a  scholar  in  fine-art  matters  as 
Mr.  .Sandier,  director  for  fine  art  of  the  Na- 
tional Porcelain  Manufactory  at  Sevres — it 
was  natural  to  ask  him  to  tell  the  tale  of 
these  recent  changes.  He  tells  of  them  in 
the  article  which  follows,  and  adds  an  ac- 
count of  a  still  furtiier  enlargement  and  iin- 
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provement  of  which,  in  1900,  nothing  yet 
could  have  been  anticipated.  If,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  has  gone  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  history  of  the  museum,  no  one  will  regret 
having  this  material  in  so  simple  and  so 
trustworthy  a  shape.  The  result  is  that  the 
article  will  be  continued  in  the  October  num- 
ber. The  foot-notes  are  furnished,  witii  one 
exception,  by  the  present  writer. — R.  S. 

IT  was  on  the  loth  of  August,  1793,  ten 
days  before  the  famous  vote  of  tlie  Lev^e 
e/i  inasse  of  the  French  people  in  defence 
of  liberty,  that  the  convention  establislied  the 
Louvre  Museum.  The  name  given  to  it,  at 
first,  was  Le  Musee  National.  It  consisted 
of  537  paintings,  to  which  were  added,  two 
years  later,  the  pictures  brought  from  the 
chateau  of  Versailles,  and  all  the  statues  and 
objects  of  art  which  belonged  to  the  collec- 
tions of  the  king.  Later,  the  museum  was 
enriched  by  the  masterpieces  brought  by 
Napoleon  from  Holland  and  from  Italy.  At 
last,  in  1806,  the  acquisition  of  the  Borghese 
Gallery  made  the  collection  the  richest  mu- 
seum of  Europe.  The  works  of  art  were 
placed  in  the  Grande  Galerie  du  bord  de 
It-aii  (see  Fig.  i),  which  had  been  arranged 
by  the  architects,  Charles  Percier  and  P.  F. 
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L.  Fontaine,  in  the  form  which  they  have 
preserved  ever  since.  The  immense  length 
of  the  gallery  was  divided  into  five  bays  by 
cupolas,  supported  by  coupled  columns  ;  and 
arrangements  for  top  -  lighting  were  made. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  i8io,  the  door  which 
separated  this  gallery  from  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries,*  was  opened  to  allow  the  entry  of 
Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  + 
followed  by  a  brilliant  cortege;  the  proces- 
sion moved  to  the  Salun  Carre  (30,  Fig.  2), 
which  had  been  decorated  as  a  chapel  for  the 
religious  ceremony  of  marriage.  The  library 
of  the  National  Manufactory  of  Porcelain,  at 
Sevres,  possesses  a  curious  water-color  rep- 
resenting this  scene.  It  was  probably  made 
for  reproduction  upon  a  vase.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  painter,  little  known,  whose  name  was 
Zix.  Apart  from  the  interest  which  this 
drawing  has  as  a 
faithful  representa- 
tion   of     the    cos- 

a I ■  1    . J I 

tumes  of  the  great 
imperial  officials 
who  took  part  in 
this  ceremony,  it 
shows  us  the  walls 
of  the  gallery, 
hung  with  those 
masterpieces  of  art 
which  then,  at  the 
moment  of  its 
greatest  splendor,  filled  the  museum.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  Raphael's  "  Transfiguration  " 
and  Domenichino's  "  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome."  now  in  the  Vatican,  Raphael's 
"  Saint  Cecilia,"  now  in  the  Bologna  Gallery, 
and  Rubens's  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  now 
in  the  Antwerp  Cathedral.  At  this  time,  too, 
the  Louvre  possessed  the  Laocdon.  the  Bel- 
vedere Apollo,  and  the  Medicean  Venus. 
Five  years  later,  this  collection,  unmatched 
in  the  world,  was  broken  up:  pictures  and 
statues  were  returned  to  their  former  owners, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  fill  the  vacant  places 
on  the  walls  by  canvases  taken  from  the 
Luxembourg. 

The  important  event  of  the  following  years 
was  the  reception  at  the  Louvre  of  the  Venus 
of  Milo.  This  statue  was  discovered  in  1820, 
and  was  acquired  by  the  >L'irquis  de  Riviere, 

'  The  Tuileries  stretched  north  and  south  from  the  Pa- 
vilion Marsan  to  the  Pavilion  de  Klore.  Napoleon  resided 
there  from  the  time  of  his  coroti.ition. 

t  Ihe  civil  marriage  had  been  celebrated  on  the  pre- 
vious day  at  St.  Cloud,  from  which  time  Marie  Louise  was 
legally  Kmpress. 


Ambassador  of  France,  at  Constantinople, 
and  presented  to  Louis  XVII L  The  reign 
of  this  King  saw  the  creation  of  the  halls  of 
French  sculpture  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth, 
and  eighteenth  centuries  (Nos.  9  and  10, 
Fig.  i).  They  were  formally  opened  in 
1824.  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe  caused 
to  be  arranged  and  adorned  the  halls  .of  the 
upper  story  which  adjoined  the  Salon  des 
Sept  Chemin6es  (21,  Fig.  2).  It  was  in  one 
of  these  halls  that  w^as  placed,  at  first,  the 
famous  ceiling-painting  by  Ingres,  the  "  Dei- 
fication of  Homer,"  a  picture  which  is  now 
in  the  Grande  Salle  Fran^aise  XIX*  Siecle 
(24,  Fig.  2).  During  these  two  reigns  hardly 
a  hundred  paintings  were  added  to  the  mu- 
seum ;  and  it  was  only  under  the  second 
Republic,  and  under  Napoleon  III.,  that  more 
considerable  additions  were  made.     On  lune 
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5,  185 1,  the  Prince  President  opened,  with 
ceremony,  the  Gallery  of  Apollo,  the  Salon 
des  Sept  Cheminees.  which  was  intended  for 
the  pictures  of  the  French  school,  and  the 
Salon  Carre,  in  which  were  brought  together 
the  best  canvases  of  different  schools.  The 
buildings  of  the  new  Louvre  were  begun  by 
Visconti.  in  1852,  and  finished  by  Lefuel,  in 
1857. 1  It  was  on  August  14,  1857,  that  the 
Galerie  Mollien  and  the  Galerie  Denon,  be- 
longing to  this  new  Louvre,  were  opened ; 
there  were  exhibited  the  collections  of  Ktrus- 

l  The  "new  Louvre."  that  is  to  say.  the  newest  part  of 
the  whole  building,  built  under  Napoleon  IIL.  includes  on 
the  north  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  which  inclose  the 
three  small  courts,  and  has  a  front  on  the  Kue  de  Kivoli, 
but  on  the  south  it  is  a  mere  addition  to  the  (!ninde 
Galerie.  These  masses  of  building  were  well  planned,  to 
unite  the  irregular  a.\es  of  the  long  sireti  hes  of  building 
with  the  square,  old  Louvre.  The  oblong  space  between 
them  has  no  special  name  as  yet ;  it  incloses  the  monument 
of  Oambetta,  and  the  site  for  the  Lafayette  monument,  for 
which  Paul  Darllelt's  equestrian  statue  is  in  preparation. 
The  larger  space  to  the  west,  about  nine  hundred  by  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  extent  (twenty  acres)  is  the 
well  known  Place  dn  Carrousel,  and  the  memorial  arch  of 
that  name  stands  nearly  in  the  middle  of  it. 
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can  and  Roman  antiquities, 
and  the  bronzes  which  had 
bfcn  cast  at  Fontaincbieau, 
at  the  lime  of  the  Renais- 
sance, from  casts  obtained 
at  Rome  of  antique  statues 
there.  The  halls  above  these 
(22  &  23,  Fig.  2)  are  occu- 
pied now  by 
school    of    the 


the     French 
seventeenth 


and  eijjhteenth  centuries. 

In  1856,  tile  Sauvai^eot 
Collection  was  added  to  the 
Louvre.  Claude  Sauvageot 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Customs;  and 
in  the  evening  he  was  a  first 
violin  in  the  orchestra  of 
the  opera.      He   devoted   his 
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Cer:itnit;  Antiquities — A,  Comparative  Origins;  B,  Tcrra-cottas ;  (?,  litruscan  Pot 
tery ;  D,  Etruscan  Pottery  and  Tombs  ;  E,  Corinthian  \'ases ;  F,  Greek  Vases  with 
black  fi^'ures;  G.  Greek  Vases  with  red  figures;  H,  ItaloGreek  \ases  ;  I,  Antique 
Frescoes  and  Glass;  J,  Antiquities  from  Kertch  :  K,  Italo-(.ireek  Vases;  L,  Ceramics 
of  Greece  proper ;  M,  Antique  Ceramics.  Alexandria,  Cyreue,  etc. 

Ancient  Egyptian  Antiquities — N,  Mibcellaneous  Hg^yptian  :  (),  Votive  objects; 
P,  Munmiies  and  Funeral  rites  ;  Q.  Objects  of  civil  life  ;  U.  OI)jccts  of  historical  impor- 
tance; S,  Statues  of  Egyptian  kings. 

Three  Halls  of  Historical  Fame— T,  V,  V,  Miscellaneous  treasures. 

Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance — 1,  Italian  Ceramics.  Majolica;  2,  Bronze  and 
Wrought  Iron;  3.  Moslem  Art,  Damascus  and  Cairo:  4,  Annex  to  3 ;  5,  I'"rench  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  furniture  and  tapestry ;  6,  French  Ceramics,  Palissy,  Kouen,  etc.  ; 
7,  I-reuLJi  .md  German  Ceramics;  8,  Ivories;  9,  Glass  vessels,  French  and  Venetian. 

Ancient  Asiatic  Monarchies— AA,  BB,  Antitiuities  from  Susa,  etc.  (Dieulafoy  Col- 
lection) :  CC.  Chaldean  and  Assyrian  antiquities  ;  DD,  Africo-Roman  antiquities,  recent 
discoveries. 
nr:<wt!ti,'s  "t  Ore  It  Mnster«i— 10,  His  De  la  Salle  collection  ;  11.  Pastels  ;  12,  Seven  rooms  of  Drawings  and  Miniatures. 

■" '      ^    "  "  *■ '■    ^'    '  t'ier  Fraii;ais,"  7901—13,  Epoch  of  l.ouis  XIV.;   14,  Epoch  of  Louis  XV.;  15,  16,  17,  Epoch  of  Louis  XVT. 

■ '  rrors.  Statuettes— 18,  One  room  only  (the  staircases  lead  to  the  upper  story,  Chinese    Museum,  Naval 

.'c  collection,  the  (Flemish  pictures  lately  removed  to  cabinets,  No.  40) ;  20,  Miscellaneous;  21,  Prudhon, 

..   I'tnitings  of  the  seventeenth  century;  23,  Paintings  of  the  .eighteenth  century;  24,  Paintings  of  the  nine* 

.Its  oi  l-rench  Painters;  2'j,  Small  pictures. 

.  lade.  etc..  with  Mountings  in  Enamel  and  Cold— 27  and  28,  Small  rooms  ;  29,  The  principal  room,  containing 
:  d  work.  etc. 
Hug  of  many  Schools  — 30,  The  Salon  Carri. 

.jf  many   Schools— ji,    luirly    Italian;    32,   33.    34,    Italian;    35,  Spanish,    English,    German;    36.   57,   lleniish; 

.    19,  Rubens  and  others ;  4'.>,  I'ourtecn  cabinets,  smaller  Flemish  paintings. 


iffiiK.-  rr.-soun  es  to  iiie  malting  a  collection  of 
works  of  art  of  the  .Middle  Ages  and  the 
Renaissance.  He  was  almost  alone  in  per- 
ceiving the  beauty  of  these  works  of  art, 
then  generally  ignored  or  despised.  When 
his  collection  was  given  to  the  museum,  it  was 
valued  at  about  80,000  francs  ;  *  but  we  know 

•  Mr.  Sandicr's  mentioti  of  so  small  a  sum  must  have 
reference  to  the  official  valuatiuii,  put  as  low  as  possible  for 
special  reasons.  Mr.  Sauzay,  in  1863,  one  of  the  assistant 
keepers  of  the  Imperial  museums  under  the  direction  of 
the  Comtc  dc  Nieuwcrkerke,  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
transaction,  which  he  places  in  1856.  He  is  equally  lauda- 
tor>'  in  his  tone  toward  both  the  parties,  to  the  Director- 
Genera!  of  the  museums  for  his  faculty  in  smoothing  the 
way,  and  to  Sauvageot  for  his  complete  unselfishness  in  the 
matter.  He  estimates  the  collection  at  yoo.ox)  francs. 
Sauvageot  was  made  an  Honorary  Keeper  of  the  museums 
in  1S56,  and  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
the  same  year.     In  his  capacity  as  a  director,  although  not 


several  pieces  in  that  collection,  each  of  which 
would  bring  a  larger  sum  than  that  at  auction 
to-day. 

In  1863,  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  de 
Campanat  w'as  bought  by  Napoleon  HI., 
and  this  brought  to  the  Louvre  300  paintings, 
by  Italian  masters  of  the  Renaissance,  500 
antique  bronzes,  3,000  antique  painted  vases, 

on  regular  duty,  he  had  a  set  of  chambers  set  aside  for 
him  in  the  building,  but  he  died  two  years  later.  The  col. 
lection  might  be  roughly  estimated  to-day  at  5,000,000 
francs,  but  this,  of  course,  is  approximate.  Nothing  but  a 
minute  examination  of  every  piece  would  suffice  for  an 
accurate  judgment. 

t  Not  the  whole  collection,  however.  The  Imperial 
Museum  of  the  Hermitage,  near  St.  Petersburg,  also  claims 
the  Campana  Collection,  including  important  frescoes  by 
Raphael,  taken  from  the  Villa  Mills  at  Rome,  and  a  superb 
collection  of  Greek  vases  of  great  size  and  unique  charac- 
ter. 
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and  a  vast  collection  of  terra-cotta.  glass, 
jewelry,  cameos,  intaglios,  and  the  like,  of 
Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman  origin,  together 
with  a  remarkable  collection  of  majolica  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  The 
next  year  came  to  the  museum  the  rival  of 
the  Venus  of  Milo— the  magnificent  "  Victory 
of  Samothrace. "  This  noble  figure  was  not 
finally  installed  in  the  place  which  it  now 
occupies,  at  the  head  of  the  Escalier  Daru, 
until  1883;  in  that  year  there  was  brought 
from  the  island  of  Samothrace  the  marble 
pedestal,  modelled  like  the  prow  of  a  Greek 
galley,  upon  which  the  statue  formerly  stood 
and  now  again  stands. 

The  magnificent  legacy  of  Dr.  Lacase 
was  received  at  the  Louvre,  in  1869.  The 
275  pictures  which  it  includes  were  placed 
at  once  in  the  hall  which  they  still  occupy, 
and  which,  before  that  time,  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Naval  Museum,  the  Musee  de  la 
Marine  (see  in  Fig.  2,  the  hall.  No.  19,  on  the 
west  of  the  Coiir  du  Loinnc). 

We  have  reached,  at  last,  the  time  of  the 
third  Republic;  but  from  1870  to  1880  there 
is  little  to  record,  except  the  placing  of  the 
Thiers  collection,  in  rooms  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Fine  Arts  (see 
Fig.  2).  In  1882,  important  works  were  be- 
gun, for  Edouard  Guillaume,  then  archiiecte 
du  Palais,  was  instructed  to  arrange  and 
decorate  the  former  Throne-Room  to  receive 
those  French  paintings  of  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  had  been 
placed  in  upper  stories,  in  low  rooms,  difficult 
of  access.  These  preparations  were  com- 
pleted in  1885,  and  this  hall,  which  contains 
the  masterpieces  of  the  school  of  1830,  was 
opened  to  the  public ;  and  there,  beside  the 
"  Deification  of  Homer  "  and  the  Odalisque, 
by  Ingres,  and  the  "  Taking  of  Constanti- 
nople "  and  the  Dante  and  Virgil,  by  Dela- 
croix, is  found  in  the  same  gallery  a  group  of 
more  recent  works  of  art  representing  the 
men  whose  influence  is  still  with  us  to-day — 
Troyon,  Corot,  Millet,  Rousseau,  Chintreuil, 
and  Daubigny. 

From  1890  to  1900,  the  fi)llowing  halls 
have  been  opened  to  tiic  public  : 


First,  the  Hall  of  Casts  in  the  space  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Riding  School  (see 
Fig.  I,  No.  11);  here  are  reproductions  of 
the  most  celebrated  sculptures  of  foreign 
museums. 

Second,  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the  Ancient 
Empire,  arranged  in  the  substructure  of  the 
colonnade  on  the  eastern  front  (see  Fig.  i, 
No.  5). 

Third,  the  Collection  Grandidier,  occupy- 
ing the  entresol  on  the  river-front ;  a  remark- 
able gathering  of  Chinese  porcelain. 

Fourth,  the  Hall  of  North  African  .Antiqui- 
ties ;  Roman  Imperial  marbles  and  mosaics 
found  at  Utica,  Carthage,  Timgad,  and  other 
localities  in  Algeria  and  Tunisia  (see  Fig.  i, 
No.    12). 

Fifth,  the  Hall  of  Susa,  in  which  are  shown 
the  ancient  Persian  works  of  art,  brought 
from  the  east  by  ipieulafoy  (see  Fig.  2,  the 
halls  A  A  and  BB,  eiast  of  the  Cour  du  Louvre, 
"  Salles  de  la  Susiaiie  "). 

Sixth,  the  Halls  of  Sculpture  on  the  ground- 
floor,  which  are  named  from  Rude  and  Car- 
peaux,  and  which  open  from  the  great  court 
of  the  Louvre.  These  contain  modern  French 
Sculptures. 

Seventh,  finally,  the  arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages  made  their  way  into  the  Louvre  Mu- 
seum. The  monuments  of  that  epoch  occupy 
three  halls,  adjoining  those  devoted  to  the 
French  Renaissance  (see  Fig.  i,  7,8).  The 
pieces  shown,  though  not  numerous,  suffice 
to  show  the  evolution  of  this  art  from  the 
marble  capital  of  the  eleventh  century,  in 
which  the  acanthus-leaf  is  still  to  be  seen,  to 
the  magnificent  tomb  of  Philippe  Pot,  a  work 
of  the  Burgundian  school  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  whose  ample  and  powerful  design 
makes  us  regret  once  more  the  influence  of 
Italy  on  the  French  art  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turv.* — Al.KXAN'DRK  SaNDIKR. 

*  This  reft-rs  to  the  interesting  question  :  What  wuiild 
have  been  the  resuh  of  the  development  of  Krench  sculpt- 
ure on  the  basis  of  the  nalion.il  an,  represented  by  the 
tombs  of  the  Cardinals  .\inboise  at  Konen,  those  contained 
in  the  .^bbcy  Church  of  Solesmcs.  and  those  at  Souvigny 
-  with  others.  See  the  work  of  Faul  Vitrj-.  Michf!  Coloiiilt 
ft  la  Scii!f>tur,-/ramitisf  lif  sou  tftn/'s.  in  which  the  subject 
is  treated  with  singular  ability  and  insight. 


ini;  riiKoNK  oi"  kkanck  is  no  i.oncjkr  hlld  in  mv  hand  ok  in  volrs,"  shk  said. 

— '•  \'ive  I'l'.miiercur,"  pa>;e  430. 
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7IIKN,  in  this  Magazine  (Field  of 


YY'    Art,    December,    1899),  there  was 

'  '     question  of  the  associated  sculpture 
of  many  living  artists,  it  was  asserted  that 
the  fault  most  noticeable  in  the  groups  and 
statues,  taken  all  together,  was  their  weak- 
ness in  composition.    That  was  in  the  case 
of  the  Naval  Arch.     It  was  remarked  that 
while  the  hurried  work,  the  headlong  haste 
in  which  the  modelling  was  done,  might 
have  been  thought  likely  to  show  its  evil 
effects  more  plainly  in  the  modelling  of 
parts,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  smaller  refine- 
ments of  design,  the  event  proved  that 
our  dozen  of  American   sculptors  could 
<lo  as  fine  work  in  the  way  of  modelling 
the  limbs  and  the  head  when  they  were 
*■  working  on  time,"  in  the  strictest  sense, 
as  if  more  leisure  had  been  granted  them ; 
while  their  shortcomings  were,  noticeably, 
in  the  larger  make-up  of  the  general  de- 
sign.    The  designer  had  no  time  to  put 
his  figure  solidly  upon  its  legs,  or  to  give 
n  at  once  a  graceful  and  a  dignified  pose ; 
l>ut  it  appeared  that  he  had  time  enough 
to  make  his  details  fine  and  even  truth- 
ful and  delicate  beyond  what  could  ha\e 
been  asked  of  him,  with  reason. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  to  the 
second  thought  of  the  experienced  art- 
student,  the  reason  for  this  was  plain 
enough  to  be  seen — for  where  had  great 
decorative  effects  become  familiar  to  mod- 
ern sculptors,  out  of  France,  or  even  in 
France  ? 


There  was,  however,  an  exception  tO' 
this  general  dictum,  for  it  was  found  that 
Ward's  work,  the  group  cf  sea-horses 
and  Tritons  associated  with  an  adapta- 
tion of  the  Victory  of  Samothrace,  which 
formed  the  crowning  decoration  of  the 
Arch,  could  not  be  thought  faulty  in  the 
way  spoken  of;  and  the  very  warmest 
praise  had  to  be  given  to  his  general  con- 
ception of  his  task. 

At  this  writing,  July,  1902,  Ward  has  in 
hand  his  greatest  task,  and  the  most  for- 
midable piece  of  combined  sculpture  yet 
undertaken  in  America — the  pediment  for 
the  Stock   Exchange  building,  in   Broad 
Street,  New  York.     The  building  is  rising 
rapidly,  the  tympanum,  or  triangular  back- 
ground of  the  pediment,  is  already  in  place, 
and  before  this  can  be  put  into  type  the 
raking  cornice  will  be  set,  and  the  broad  top 
of  the  level  cornice  prepared  to  receive  the 
sculptures.     The  models  are  in  hand ;  the 
small  study   having   been  completed  for 
many  months,  and  the  three-foot  models 
far  advanced  ;  though  still  not  so  far  that 
the  work  could  be  reproduced  here  with- 
out injustice  to  the  design.     Paul  Weyland 
Bartlett  is  engaged  upon  these  models  in 
connection  with  Ward,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  ot  the  value  in  such  a  task  of  Bart- 
lett's  strong  and  refined  way  of  handling 
the  figure,  a  way  of  work  which  has  been 
recorded  in  these  columns  (Field  of  Art, 
March,  1899),  when  his  Michelangelo  in 
the  Library  at  Washington  was  illustrated 
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and  criticised.  The  design  for  the  great 
combination  of  five  principal  groups  of 
colossal  figures  is  Ward's,  however,  and  in 
these  sentences  it  is  of  the  design — the  gen- 
eral mass  —  the  composition — of  which 
there  is  question.  The  object  of  this  paper 
is  to  show  that  in  Ward  we  have  the  lirst  of 
American  sculptors  in  this  important  mat- 
ter  of  construc- 
tional, expression- 
al,  and  harmonized 
design  in  the  plac- 
ing and  grouping 
of  human  figures. 
The  group  or  stat- 
ue may  be  con- 
nected with  a  great 
building,  or  with 
merely  its  own 
pedestal,  a  thing 
made  expressly  to 
support  it  and  set 
it  off  ;  or  it  may  be 
a  movable  object 
placed  now  in  a 
niche  and  now  up- 
on a  truncated  pil- 
lar, the  architec- 
tonic character  of 
the  design  is  still 
to  be  insisted  up- 
on. And  yet  it  is 
not  proposed  here 
to  use  that  term  ; 
instead  of  it,  it  may 
be  better  to  speak 
of  stateliness  or  of 
dignity  or  of  sculpt- 
uresque character 
in  design,  or,  again, 

of  significance  in  the  structure  of  head  or 
limb  or  body  ;  for  it  is  of  all  these  that  one 
has  to  speak  when  he  deals  with  Ward's 
sculptu.-e  in  the  mass.  He  is  successful 
where  some  of  our  best  men,  and  some  of 
the  ablest  Frenchmen,  too,  are  least  fortu- 
nate ;  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  fact  that 
he  comes  of  a  generation  not  strong  in  the 
artistic  side  of  art.  He  grew  up  among 
men  who  were  anything  rather  than  able 
designers.  Of  painters  whose  names  will 
live  and  whose  work  is  lastingly  precious, 
Martin,  La  Fargc,  and  Homer  are  five 
and  six  years  his  juniors,  Inness  five  years 
his  senior  ;  while  it  is  hard  to  think  of  an- 
other greatly  artistic,  painter  of  the  time  ex- 


The  Peace-pledge  of  the  Hudson  River. 

(Original  plaster.)  An  episode  in  Hendrik  Hudson's  voyage  of  discov. 
ery  :  Indian  breaking  and  burning  his  arrows.  Study  for  alto-relief 
for  Capitol  at  Albany. 


cept  the  wholly  exceptional  La  Farge. 
None  of  the  older  sculptors  are  to  be  com- 
pared with  him  in  achievement.  In  the 
case  of  the  few  very  able  men  of  that  early 
generation  there  is  the  immense  advantage, 
the  delight  to  the  student,  of  finding  work 
done  without  academic  teaching  and  in  sur- 
roundings extremely  unfavorable.  There 
is  no  art  quite  so- 
pure  and  so  in- 
structive as  that  I 

There  are  some 
of  Ward's  pieces 
to  be  mentioned 
which  are  of  minor 
importance.  O  f 
statues  in  this  city, 
that  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Broadway 
and  Sixth  A\enue, 
facing  southward, 
is  not  a  work  of 
art  that  anyone 
would  care  to  havtr 
perpetuated,  yet  it 
is  of  this  very  work 
that  the  sculptors 
have  recorded 
their  respect  for  its 
technical  quality. 
The  Pilgrim,  in 
Central  Park,  is 
without  great  sig- 
nificance ;  th.ere  is 
a  strong  body,  in- 
deed, but  no  indi- 
vidual, inside  of 
those  heavy  and 
stiff  garments  ;. 
and  in  this  con- 
asked  to  read  what 
the  statue   of 


nection  the  reader  is 
is  said  below  concerning 
Beecher.  Of  the  commemorative  statue  of 
the  Seventh  Regiment  there  is  much  the 
same  thing  to  he  said.  It  is  not  a  human 
being  who  is  within  that  well-known  uni- 
form, and  the  piece  is  almost  wholly  con- 
ventional, the  kind  of  thing  that  has  to  be 
put  up  at  a  given  time  and  in  a  given  place. 
\\'ard  is  not  at  his  best  in  these  purely  im- 
aginary personages,  because  he  is  not  a 
dramatist.  Living  sculptors  with  but  little 
of  his  artistical  gift  have  more  power  to  in- 
vest such  an  impersonation  with  a  sort  of 
poetical  life. 

The  Conkling  statue  in  .NLadison  Square 


Washington  Statue,  on  Steps  of  Sub-Treasury  Building,   New  York. 


Indian  Hunter,  Central  Park,  New  York. 
(Original  plaster.) 


is  merely  a  faithful  study  of  the  familiar 
figure  with  a  familiar  gesture.  The  Gen- 
eral Morgan  statue,  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
is  more  interesting  because  of  the  pains 
taken  in  reviving  the  costume  and  be- 
cause of  the  more  picturesque  treatment 
which  was  possible.  Of  the  Garfield 
monument,  at  Washington,  the  principal 
statue  is  to  be  qualified  merely  as  is  that 
of  Conkling  above,  but  the  emblematic 
figures  at  the  base  require  special  consid- 
eration. The  statue  of  Washington,  at 
Newburyport,  that  of  Commodore  Mat- 
thew C.  Perry,  at  Newport,  that  of  Gen- 
eral John  F.  Reynolds,  at  Gettysburg, 
that  of  Israel  Putnam,  at  Hartford,  that 
of  William  Gilmore  Simms,  at  Charleston, 
that  of  Shakespeare,  in  Central  Park,  are 
all  treated  as  portrait  statues  with  refer- 
ence to  the  material  afforded  the  sculp- 
tor, and  with  care  taken  as  to  the  costume, 
but  so  far  as  the  present  writer  knows 
them  by  direct  observation  or  by  photo- 
graphs no  one  of  them  is  of  singular,  that 
is  to  say,  of  individual  importance.  Not 
of  individual  importance — but  there  is  in 
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them  all  a  trait  which,  show^n  more  plainly 
in  one  than  in  another,  is  yet  the  special 
characteristic  of  AVard's  minor  as  well  as 
of  his  greater  work,  a  noble  simplicity, 
avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the  domestic, 
or  pious,  or  patriotic  sentimentality  which 
disfigures  so  very  much  modern  sculpt- 
ure ;  avoiding  on  the  other  hand  the  pict- 
uresque, or  more  accurately  the  painter- 
like, treatment  which  is  very  common  in 
the  work  of  even  the  ablest  men  of  the 
time,  and  which  aids  greatly  in  the  gain- 
ing of  popular  applause.  And  here  is  the 
place  to  speak  of  a  singular  grace  and 
charm  in  Ward's  work,  and  that  is  his 
gift  at  fitting  the  clothes  to  the  person 
where  clothes  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  design.  Like  every  sculptor  who  is 
worthy  of  the  name,  ^^'ard  cares  primarily 
for  the  nude,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  body 
itself,  and  will  put  that  which  should  prop- 
erly be  called  drapery,  or  that  which  is 
evidently  to  be  called  modern  realistic 
clothing — will  put  it  upon  his  figures  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insist  upon  the  bodily 
structure  which  lies  below.     This  is  e.\- 


Colossal  Bust  of  Abraham  Coles,  Newark,  X.  J. 


tremely  noticeable  in  his  finest  work — 
in  the  Lafayette  statue  at  Burlington ; 
in  the  Washington  of  Wall  Street,  in  the 
figures  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Beecher 
statue  ;  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  two 
strongest  characteristics  of  the  pieces  of 
mferior  interest  which  have  been  named 
above.  The  instances  of  the  contrary 
shortcoming,  such  as  the  Pilgrim  and  the 
Shakespeare,  in  Central  Park,  are  those  in 
which  such  failure  was  simply  inevitable,  or 
at  least  so  natural  that  in  the  absence  of 
examples  one  does  not  see  how  it  could 
have  been  avoided.  One  who  has  stud- 
ied costume  would  perhaps  suggest  for  the 
Pilgrim  statue  that  the  long  boots  with  their 
tops  en  etitomioir  should  be  pulled  up  to 
cover  the  thighs,  for  one  does  not  believe 
in  the  habitual  going  about  of  an  active 
man  with  great  flapping  leather  tops  turned 
over  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  walking 
an  extremely  difficiilt  process.  One  would 
like  to  see  that  change  made,  and  thereby 
the  wrinkles  of  the  breeches  where  they 
button  at  least  partly  concealed ;  one 
would  like  to  see  the  hat  in  the  hand — in 
short,  one  would  enjoy  getting  rid  of  the 
excessive  call  upon  his  attention  made 
by  the  costume  part  of  it,  and  getting  at 
the  man,  with  the  hope  of  finding  there 
the  kind  of  human  nature  out  of  which  the 
real  Mayflower  Pilgrim  was  made,  to  the 
almost  complete  exclusion  of  the  clothes 
which  invested  that  pilgrim.     It  is  sculpt- 


ure we  are  talking  about,  and  not  cos- 
tume, nor  archaeology,  nor  decorative  art 
in  the  more  common  sense  of  the  word, 
nor  book  illustration,  nor  historic  record 
in  the  sense  of  that  being  the  thing  of 
prime  importance.  It  is  sculpture  that 
we  have  in  hand,  and  sculpture  has  as 
little  to  do  as  the  conditions  may  allow 
with  creased  leather  and  crumpled  cloth. 
The  more  the  clothes  resolve  themselves 
into  thin  clinging  material  which  shows 
sinewy  limb  and  muscular  body,  or  round- 
ed limb  and  plumper  body,  through  and 
in  spite  of  this  artificial  outer  integu- 
ment, the  better  it  is  for  sculpture.  And 
one  of  our  great  joys  in  the  sculpture 
of  this  man  is  his  power  of  reducing 
to  an  abstraction  these  investing  mate- 
rials, so  perfectly  and  with  so  little  ap- 
parent consciousness  of  the  task.  Dra- 
pery in  the  classic  sense,  or  the  pseudo- 
classic  sense — drapery  considered  as  an 
arrangement  of  folds  in  a  chiton,  a  hima- 
tion,  a  pallium  however  modified,  has 
never  been  noticeable  in  Ward's  work,  nor 
can  the  colossal  statue.  Poetry,  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  be  kept  out  of  the  list 
of  the  less  important  works  :  but  when 
there  is  a  Spanish  cloak,  or  the  skirt  of  a 
gown  to  treat,  we  have  drapery  of  the 
most  effective  and  even  of  a  very  noble 
and  beautiful  kind. 

The  other  characteristic  named  above 
goes   through    all    his    work ;    simplicity 
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Monument  to  General  George  Henn,-  Thomas,   Washington,   1).  C. 


of  pose  and  quietness  of  gesture.  He 
has  never  "  played  to  the  gallery."  Begin- 
ning as  a  child,  as  a  sculptor  ought  to  be- 
gin, learning  his  own  lessons  with  a  little 
help  in  the  workshop  of  an  older  sculptor, 
himself  a  man  of  merit  and  of  native  force, 
he  worked  his  way  up  by  making  what 
he  was  ordered  to  make,  and  living  by  it. 
His  first  ideal  work,  the  Freedman,  a  piece 
never  produced  larger  than  as  a  statuette, 
is  curiously  characteristic  of  the  man  and 
his  whole  future  way  of  work  ;  for  while 
expressing  the  idea  of  the  slave  who  has 
broken  his  fetters,  it  represents  simply  a 
negro  in  an  entirely  natural  and  e\'ery-day 
pose,  a  man  who  has  just  put  forth  his 
strength  and  is  looking  very  quietly  at  the 
results  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  pecul- 
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iar  characteristics  of  the  race,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  white  man  or  the  red  Ind- 
ian, are  made  prominent,  and  form  a  chief 
subject  of  interest.  In  like  manner  the 
very  slight  dress  which  was  called  for  is 
treated  as  mentioned  above^is  treated 
witii  reserve  ;  it  is  a  suggestion  of  cover- 
ing and  nothing  more,  although  there  is. 
of  course,  no  doubt  how  the  garment  in 
question  was  shaped.  Then  came  the 
Indian  Hunter,  Ward's  earliest  ideal  statue 
of  life  size  (p.  .v^'"^)-  There  is  a  lack  of 
realistic  treatment  in  it,  for  the  Indian 
would  hardlv  chase  swift-footed  game  with- 
out discanling  that  l(x>se  and  heavy  pelt ; 
but  the  interest  is  not  in  the  doings  of  the 
man,  it  is  in  the  man  himself  and  his  ra- 
cial characteristics.    Ward  had  studied  his 
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red  man  as  he  had  studied  his  Southern 
negro,  and  knew  his  physical  make-up. 

This  was  student- work  ;  and  so  was  the 
very  curious  alto-rehef  shown  in  the  Indian 
Breaking  his  Arrows,  and  burning  them 
<p.  386).  In  this  there  is  visible  a  certain 
hesitancy  between  the  love  of  racial  truth 
md  the  supposed  necessity  of  large  and 
rounded  forms,  as  of  tradition  :  the  work 
was  never  completed. 

But  to  come  to  the  separate  pieces  of 
the  sculptor's  more  important  work  :  the 
.statue  of  Greeley,  in  front  of  the  Tribune 
office,  is  a  very  unusual  composition  (p. 
398).  The  problem  was,  of  course,  to 
treat  the  odd-looking  figure,  the  moon-like 
face  with  its  loose  fringe  of  white  beard, 


the  slovenly  and  queer  e.vterior  which  at- 
tracted everyone's  attention  in  the  street, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  some  sculpt- 
uresque interest ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
place  the  figure  beneath  a  very  deep  arch  in 
a  thick  wall  and  backed  up  in  the  awkward- 
est  possible  way  by  a  huge  window.  The 
disposition  of  the  figure  in  a  low  armchair, 
leaning  forward,  holding  a  manuscript  but 
looking  out  above  it  as  if  intently  consider- 
ing the  subject  contained  in  the  written 
paper,  wnth  rounded  back,  with  advanced 
head ;  and  the  whole  of  this  low  and  broad 
mass  raised  upon  a  high  pedestal  so  as  to 
be  well  out  of  the  way  of  passers-by  on  the 
neighboring  sidewalk — all  this  is  managed 
with  perfect  harmony  of  result,  with  entire 


Statue  from  the  Thomas  Monument. 


Statue  from  Beecher  Monument. 
(Original  cast.) 


correspondence  of  means  to  end  :  witli  a  re- 
sult as  fortunate  as  the  circumstances  could 
possibly  allow.  The  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, in  Wall  Street  (p.  387),  is  to  be  con- 
trasted boldly  with  the  Greeley  in  that  it 
is  largely  "  statuesque  "  by  its  very  incep- 
tion. The  figure  cU^notes  and  commemo- 
rates the  act  of  taking  the  oath  of  office, 
on  Washington's  first  introduction  to  the 
Presidency  in  1789 — an  historical  event 
which  happened  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
spot  where  the  statue  now  stands.  There 
are  no  other  figures,  no  accompaniments  ; 
the  pose,  with  the  slightly  extended  right 
hand,  expresses  merely  what  is  known  to 
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be  the  subject,  Washington's  dedication 
of  his  closing  years  to  the  service  of  the 
country  in  its  highest  office.  There  was 
then  nothing  left  for  the  sculptor  to  do 
but  to  pose,  in  a  simple  fashion,  the  well- 
known  tall  figure  with  traditional  head  : 
to  make  full  use  of  the  convenient  ami 
manly  dress  of  that  day,  and  to  atld  to 
the  simply  posed  and  simply  clothed  fig- 
ure a  great  Spanish  cloak  which.  >lipping 
from  the  right  shoulder  as  the  right  arn> 
advances,  clings  to  the  left  shoulder  and 
drapes  the  back  of  the  figure  with  its  very 
ample  folds.  Nothing  was  needed  but 
perfect  simpHcity  of  treatment,  and  that  it 
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nas  received.  The  present  writer  would 
have  welcomed  a  more  realistic  treatment  : 
a  study  of  Washington's  head  in  other  por- 
traits than  those  of  Stuart  :  a  standing 
of  the  figure  on  both  legs,  with  the  result- 
ing avoiilance  of  that  too  careless,  too 
little  concentrated  and  significant  action 
which  perhaps  we  note  in  the  Wall  Street 
statue.  Consider  how  the  Beecher  is 
treated  !  But  this  Washington  is  not 
treated  realistically  :  it  is  fine  as  it  is  ! 

The  statue  of  Lafayette,  at  Burlington, 
is  more  independent  and  novel  :  an  ideal 
portrait-statue  of  the  highest  merit.     In 


this,  Lafayette  is  seen  as  he  was  when  he 
revisited  the  ,United  States  in  1824-25  ; 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
(pp.  394  and  395).  He  is  dressed  in  the 
close-fitting  pantalon  strapped  under  the 
boot  and  covering  the  instep  ;  the  but- 
toned, double-breasted  dress-coat  with 
broad  lapels,  the  waistcoat  without  lapel, 
and  with  low,  standing  collar,  and  the 
large,  loose  cravat  (white  cambric — such 
an  ample  wrapper  as  those  wliich  were 
starched  for  the  dandies)  passing  twice 
around  the  neck  and  knotted  loosely  m 
front,  confining,  but  not  closely,  a  stand- 


Group  from  the  Beecher  Monument. 
(Ongiiial  plaster,  in  the  studio;  in  the  background  the  NVarrior  from  the  Garfield  Monument.) 
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hundred  feet ;  but  was  revolved  upon  its 
base-block,  not  many  years  ago.  It  for- 
merly faced  out  and  toward  a  rather  large 
open  place.  Now  it  looks  toward  a  steep 
flight  of  steps  and  a  pseudo-classical  por- 
tico ;  and  its  background,  the  screen 
against  which  we  see  it,  is  a  decently 
architectural  skyscraper  if  we  stand  at  the 
southwest  angle  ;  while  the  view  given 
here  has  as  bad  a  background  as  could  be 
chosen  for  it.  The  change  cannot  be  ap- 
proved altogether  ;  and  yet  there  is  one 
reason  for  accepting  it.  The  statue  is  best 
seen  from  a  height  which  can  be  easily 
reached  by  that  flight  of  steps.  It  is  one 
of  the  commonest  faults  in  our  public 
monuments  that  the  portrait  statue  is  set 
too  high  ;  too  frequently  perched  upon  a 
tall  and  rather  slender  pedestal.  With  an 
equestrian  statue  you  see  the  belly  of  the 
horse,  the  soles  of  the  boots,  the  whole  of 
both  horse  and  man  in  a  very  awkward 
perspective,  and  a  foreshortening  which 
defeats  to  a  great  extent  the  purpose  of 


Beecher  Monument,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  from  the  Southwest. 

ing  collar  which  is  spread  on  either  side  by 
the  cheeks.  Over  the  buttoned  dress-coat 
he  wears  a  loose  overcoat  of  rather  modern 
look,  but  evidently  modelled  as  a  travel- 
ling coat  of  entirely  practical  nature,  such 
a  one  as  might  be  in  use  at  any  time  by 
a  man  indifferent  to  temporary  fashion. 
The  head  and  face  are  noticeable  as  be- 
ing probably  an  idealized  treatment  of  the 
better  known  head  of  the  young  Lafayette. 
It  has  more  intellectual  power  and  more 
steady  firmness  in  the  expression  than  is 
usually  given  in  realistic  portraits  of  the 
statesman.  This  expression  of  power  is 
helped  by  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  which 
is  shown  as  very  abundant,  thick  enough 
for  a  much  younger  man,  and  heaped  high 
upon  the  top  of  the  head.  The  figure 
makes  an  impression  as  dignified  and  yet 
as  naturalistic  as  possible,  just  the  proper 
mingling  of  realism  and  abstraction,  for  an 
age  of  clothes. 

Of  all  the  portrait  statues,  however,  the 
most  striking  is  that  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  forming  part  of  a  monument  set 
up  in  Brooklyn  in  front  of  the  Court 
House  (pp.  392,  393,  and  above).  This 
monument  once  turned  its  back  to  the 
building,  from  which  it  is  removed  about  a 


Lafayette  Monument,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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the  sculptor.  \N'ith  a  standing  figure  the 
effect  is  less  notably  bad  ;  but  still  ruinous 
enough.  It  is  portraiture  which  we  are 
considering :  purely  decorative  statues 
may  be  so  moilelled  as  to  look  well  from 
below.  To  see  the  piece  of  sculpture  at 
a  favorable  angle  of  vision  it  is  necessary 
to  go  so  far  away  that  a  person  of  normal 
sight  must  use  a  field-glass.  The  Beech- 
er  is  no  more  awkwardly  placed  than  is 
usual,  and  yet  anyone  who  wishes  to  see 
the  statue  aright  should  mount  the  steps 
opposite  to  it  until  the  eye  is  as  high  as 
the  middle  of  the  figure.  It  was  with 
some  such  feeling  as  this  that  the  sculptor 
has  desired  that  the  statue  should  be  rep- 
resented here,  as  on  p.  392,  by  a  photo- 
grajih  taken  from  the  original  plaster 
rather  than  from  the  monument  in  place. 

In  this  important  work  there  was  con- 
sidered one  special  event  in  the  life  of 
Henry  Ward  13eecher.  He  w^as  sent  to 
Europe  in  1 863  on  a  special  mission  from 
President  Lincoln,  but  with  instructions 
that  were  never  perhaps  exactly  worded  ; 
and  the  contemporary  accounts  of  his 
services  rendered  in  England  to  the  nation- 
al cause  were  so  remarkable  that  only  the 
reading  of  the  addresses  themselves  can 
in  any  way  explain  them.  The  manner 
in  which  he  endured  and  out-faced  noisy 
opposition  and  compelled  a  hearing  from 
what  might  almost  be  called  a  packed 
audience  is  recalled  by  the  attitude  and 
the  expression  of  this  very  remarkable  fig- 
ure ;  while  the  intellectual  achievement  of 
treating  the  same  subject  a  dozen  times  in 
successive  addresses,  always  new,  always 
taking  different  points  of  departure,  always 
powerful,  well-reasoned  and  effective,  is, 
in  a  way,  explained  by  the  intellectuality 
of  the  head.  Even  those  of  Beecher's 
contemporaries  who  had  other  than  a  com- 
pletely .sympathetic  feeling  for  his  hfe  and 
teachings  may  join  in  the  admiration  which 
this  extraordinary  portrait-statue  excites 
for  the  work  of  art  itself  and  recalls  for 
the  man  whom  it  represents. 

There  is  one  more  portrait-statue  which 
must  be  mentioned  —  that  of  General 
Thomas,  at  Washington  (pp.  390  and  39 1 ). 
This  is  the  only  equestrian  statue  of  Ward's 
which  is  yet  in  place,  though  two  others 
are  now,  1902,  in  the  course  of  develop- 
ment. The  predominant  importance  of 
the  horse  in    every   ecjuestrian    statue  is 


.Statue  from  the  Lafayette  Monument. 
(Original  plaster.) 

something  to  reckon  with  always.  In 
this  case,  Thomas's  seat  on  horseback,  the 
attitude  and  carriage  of  the  body,  are  all 
of  them  vouched  for  as  characteristic  by  ■ 
those  who  knew  the  original ;  and  con- 
cerning this  position  of  the  man  and  the 
movement  of  the  horse  itself  there  is  a  re- 
mark to  make  which  is  of  some  artistic  in- 
terest. The  present  writer,  in  speaking 
to  Ward  of  a  certain  enjoyment  found 
in  the  free  movement  of  the  horse,  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  still-standing  creat- 
ure as  it  moves  its  head  and  neck,  in- 
terested, excited,   all    but    frightened   by 
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what  it  sees — was  told  plainly  that  that  Considering  now  the  monumental  effect 
admired  freedom  of  the  I)east  was  charac-  of  some,  at  least,  of  these  important  works, 
teristic  of  the  combination,  Thomas  on  his    let  it  be  said  that  the  Thomas  statue  has 


horse,  and  would  nev- 
er have  been  permit- 
ted to  another  com- 
bination, such  as  a 
mounted  General 
Sheridan.  An  eques- 
trian statue  of  Sheri- 
dan is  one  of  the  two 
which  are  spoken  of 
above  as  in  course  of 
preparation.  W  ell, 
Sheridan  was  a  horse- 
man ;  so  was  (jrant  ; 
neither  of  them  would 
have  ever  so  held  his 
horse  that  the  creature 
could  have  turned  its 
head  about.  Either 
of  those  equestrians 
would  instinctively 
and  without  the  slight- 
est effort  or  conscious 
control  have  so  held 
his  horse  that  the  man 
and  the  beast  would 
have  been  one,  the 
horse  under  continu- 
ous and  never-relaxed 
control.  Thomas,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  fair 
rider  but  not  essential- 
ly what  is  poetically 
called  a  "centaur,"  is 
characteristically  rep- 
resented as  allowing 
his  horse  to  take  care 
of  himself,  within  cer- 
tain limits.  To  the 
writer  this  seems  a 
most  interesting  state- 
ment and  one  charac- 
teristic of  Ward's  way 
of  doing  his  business 
as  a  portrait  sculptor  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  Ward  him- 


Portrait  Bust,  Alexander  II.  Stephens. 


Portrait  Bust,  William  H.  Vanderbilt. 


been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained already,  ex- 
cept for  the  remark 
that  the  high  pedestal 
is  not  of  importance, 
and,  if  cut  down  by 
the  removal  of  the 
whole  upper  stor}', 
with  its  bronze  star 
and  wreaths  and  its 
queer  buttresses, 
would  be  all  the  bet- 
ter for  the  change, 
while  the  group  of 
horse  and  man  would 
be  indennitely  tiner  in 
effect  when  seen 
placed  in  that  lower 
position.  Let  anyone 
stand  outside  the  rail- 
ing of  the  circle  in 
which  the  Thomas 
group  is  set  up  and 
note  the  remoteness  of 
the  bronze,  coming  as 
it  does  again^t  the 
bright  sky,  impossible 
to  distinguish  in  the 
refinements  of  outline, 
impossible  to  distin- 
guish in  the  delicacies 
of  the  modelling  on 
a  brilliant  day,  al- 
most lost  as  an  effec- 
tive work  of  art,  and 
better  to  be  seen  in  a 
photograph  than  with 
any  precautions  in  its 
true  place  out-of- 
doors.  But  as  regards 
tlie  Beecher,  there  is 
something  to  be  said. 
The  picture,  p.  ^^94. 
shows  the  whole  mon- 
ument from  the  south- 
west, and  in  this  pict- 


self  cares  for  horses,  studies  their  race  ami  ure  is  seen  the  negro  girl  who  serves  as 

the  resulting  forms  as  he  studies  races  of  the  supporter  on  the  western  side,  and  is 

men,  and  has  always  been  equestrian  in  represented  as  placing  palm-branches  on 

liis  pleasures  and  his  repose,  even  during  the  plinth  at  the   orator's  feet.     On  the 

years  of  city  life.     We  find  a  similar  kind  opposite  siile  are  two  children,  shown  on 

of  advanced  and  noble  naturalism  in  other  p.  39^:5.  the  photograph  being  taken  from 

than  portrait  work  by  this  artist.  the  original  plaster.    They  are  engaged  in 


Statue  of  "The  Student,"  from  the  Pedestal  of  the  Garfield  Monument,  Washington,  D.  C. 


hanging  a  garland  of  oak-leaves  and  other 
foliage,  but  cannot  quite  reach  the  de- 
sired height.  And  with  both  these  flank- 
ing details  there  goes  an  appropriate  and 
simple  charm  which  most  fortunately 
makes  of  this  monument  one  of  the 
achievements  of  modern  combined  sculpt- 
ure. The  woman  has  a  single  gown  gird- 
ed around  the  waist,  leaving  neck  and 
arms  and  feet  bare ;  and  this  gown  is  mod- 
elled with  a  noble  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness which  allows  the  action  of  the  figure 
within  it  to  be  perfectly  understood.  The 
children  of  the  monument  are  treated  in 
the  same  simple  way.  The  delicacies  of 
surface  roundings  are  indeed  concealed 
by  other  and  far  inferior  roundings  and 
flattenings.  the  stiffnesses  and  the  creases 
of  textile  material ;  that  has  been  inevita- 
ble, for  the  children  must  be  represented 


as  clothed ;  but  the  action  of  the  body  in 
each  case  and  tho  position  taken  by  the 
limbs  express  the  muscular  effort,  slight  in 
the  one  case,  greater  in  the  other,  as  com- 
pletely as  if  this  and  nothing  else  were  in 
hand.  The  picture  on  p.  394  shows  the 
least  fortunate  aspect  of  this  little  ^loup, 
which  is  better  seen  on  p.  393. 

Among  the  very  few  wholly  ideal  figures 
of  this  sculptor  are  the  three  at  the  foot  of 
the  Garfield  monument  at  Washington  ; 
and  of  these  the  best  is  "The  Student," 
shown  above.  The  simple  and  refined 
treatment  of  the  nude,  here,  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  pose  and  of  facial  expression, 
give  about  all  that  sculpture  can  rightly 
give,  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  invis- 
ible and  intangible. 

There  are  a  host  of  portrait  busts  which 
might  be  named,  but  only  those  of  heroic 
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or  colossal  size  and  which  are  set  up  in 
public  places  need  be  considered.  Such 
a  one  is  that  of  the  Engineer  Alexander 
Lyman  Holley,  in  Washington  Square, 
New  York.  Such  is  the  bust  of  Dr. 
Goodale,  at  Columbus,  Ohio  ;  and  such 
is  that  of  Dr.  Abraham  Coles,  at  New- 
ark (p.  389).  In  less  prominent  places, 
but  still  of  public  interest,  are  the  busts  of 
Corcoran,  the  founder  of  the  Art  Gallery, 
in  Washington  ;  of  .  Governor  Fairbanks, 
belonging  to  the  public  library  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.;  of  Hannibal  Hamhn,  of  Maine  ; 
of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia  (p. 


396)  ;  of  Orville  H.  Dewey,  the  cler- 
gyman and  orator;  of  Joshua  R.  Gid- 
dings;  of  Wilham  H.  Vanderbilt,  shown 
on  p.  396.  There  are  twenty  other  busts 
which  are  more  entirely  private  in  their 
nature. 

In  this  way  we  record  too  briefly  these 
works  of  sculpture,  and  we  have  to  add 
some  mention  of  those  emblematic  statues, 
five  in  number,  which,  duplicated  so  that 
the  five  make  ten,  are  set  up  on  the  stunted 
pinnacles  which  surround  the  cupola  of 
the  State  Capitol  at  Hartford.  Large  as 
they  are,  they  are  so  high  above  the  grourd 


Greeley  Monument,  in  Front  of  Tribune  Office,  New  York. 


The  Sculptor,  with  Original  Model  of  Crowning  Piece  for  Naval  Arch,  i£ 


that  only  a  powerful  glass  serves  to  ex- 
plain their  full  meaning  ;  nor  could  they 
be  given  here  except  by  tele-photographic 
lens.  It  was  not  a  fortunate  disposition 
to  make  of  such  works  of  art.  One  is 
reminded  of  the 

silent  statues 
And  statued  pinnacles  mute  as  they, 

which  are  lost  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  sky 
at  Milan.  And  Ward,  most  competent  of 
modern  men  to  work  upon  the  sculptured 
adornment  of  a  building,  and  so  employ  his 


powers  in  the  worthiest  way,  had  never 
had  a  chance  to  do  anything  at  all  with 
a  reasonably  fit  architectural  setting,  when 
the  Naval  Arch  of  1899  had  to  be  built 
of  wood  and  plaster,  in  a  hurry;  and  was 
so  planned  as  to  need  Ward's  Sea- Piece 
of  Victory  to  crown  it.  As  the  com- 
pleted group  was  shown  in  connection 
with  the  Arch,  December,  1899,  so  our 
picture  above  shows  the  model  in  the 
studio,  with  the  sculptor  at  work;  and 
that  picture  may  well  close  this  slight 
record. 
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THE  new  librarian  entered  upon  her 
duties  bright  and  early  Monday  morn- 
ing. She  closed,  with  a  quick  snap, 
the  Httle  wicket -gate  that  separated  the 
books  from  the  outer  vestibule,  briskly  ar- 
ranged her  paste-tube,  her  dated  stamp, 
and  her  box  of  slips,  and  summoned  her 
young  assistant  sharply.  The  assistant  was 
reading  "Molly  Bawn  "  and  eating  cara- 
mels, and  she  shut  book  and  bag  quickly, 
wiping  her  mouth  as  she  hurried  to  her 
superior. 

"  Now,  Miss  Mather,  I  expect  to  get 
fifty  books  properly  labelled  and  shelved 
before  noon,"  said  the  new  librarian, 
"  and  there  must  be  no  time  wasted.  If 
anyone  wants  me,  I  shall  be  in  Section 
K,"  and  she  turned  to  go. 

Section  K  was  only  a  few  feet  from 
the  registering-table,  but  it  pleased  the 
new  librarian  to  assume  the  existence  of 
long  corridors  of  volumes,  with  dumb- 
waiters and  gongs  and  bustling,  basket- 
laden  attendants.  So  much  majesty  did 
she  throw  into  her  sentence,  indeed,  that 
the  young  assistant,  who  had  always, 
under  the  old  regime,  privately  referred  to 
Section  K  as  "  those  old,  religious  books," 
and  advised  the  few  persons  interested  in 
them  to  "  go  right  in  behind  and  see  if  the 
book  you  refer  to  is  there,"  was  staggered 
for  a  moment,  and  involuntarily  glanced 
behind  her,  to  see  if  there  had  been  a 
recent  addition  to  the  Iniilding. 

The  new  librarian  strode  down  between 
the  cases,  glancing  cjuickly  froni  side  to 
side  to  detect  mislaid  or  hastily  shoved-in 
volumes.     Suddenly  she  stopped. 

"  What  are  you  doing  in  here,  little 
boy?"  she  said,  abruptly. 

In  the  angle  of  the  case  markeil 
"Books  of  Travel,  Adventure,  etc.," 
seated  upon  a  pile  of  encyclop?edias,  with 


"What  are  you  doing  in  here,  little  boy?"  she  said,  abrupt 

his  head  leaning  against  "Twenty  Thou- 
sand Leagues  Under  the  Sea,"  was  a  small 
boy.  He  was  dark  of  eyes  and  hair, 
palely  sallow,  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  to 
appearance.  By  his  side  leaned  a  crutch, 
and  a  clumsy  wooden  boot,  built  up 
several  inches  from  the  sole,  explained 
the  need  of  this.  A  heavy,  much-worn 
book  was  spread  across  his  little  knees. 

He  looked  up  vaguely,  hardly  seeming 
to  see  the  librarian. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?  How  did 
you  get  in?  "  she  repeated. 

"  I'm  reading,"  he  replied,  not  offering 
to  rise,  "  I  just  came  in." 

"  But  this  isn't  the  place  to  read.  You 
must  go  in  the  reading-room,"  she  ad- 
monished him. 

"  I  always  read  here.  I'd  rather,"  he 
said,  pleasantly  enough,  dropping  his  eyes 
to  his  book,  as  if  the  matter  were  closed. 

Now  the  new  librarian  thoroughly  dis- 
approved of  the  ancient  custom  that 
penned  the  books  away  from  all  handling, 
and  fully  intendeil  to  throw  them  open  to 
the  public  in  a  few  months'  time,  when  she 
should  have  them  properly  systematized  ; 
but  she  resented  this  anticipation  of  what 
she  intended  for  a  much-appreciated  fut- 
ure privilege. 

"  But  why  should   you  read   in   here, 
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when   none  of  the  other  children  can?" 
she  demanded. 

The  boy  raised  his  eyes  again. 

"  Mr.  Littlejohn  lets  me— 1  always  do," 
lie  repeated. 

The  new  librarian  pressed  her  lips  to- 
gether with  an  air  of  highly  creditable  re- 
straint. 

'•  Mr.  Littlejohn  allowed  a  great  many 
irregularities  which  have  been  stopped," 
she  announced,  "  and  as  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  do  what  the  other 
children  cannot,  you  will  have  to  go.  So 
hurry  up,  for  1  am  very  busy  this  morn- 
ing." 

She  did  not  speak  unkindly,  but  there 
was  an  unmistakable  decision  in  her  tone, 
and  the  bov  got  up  awkwardly,  tucked  his 
crutch  under  his  arm,  and  laying  the  big 
book  down  with  care,  went  out  in  silence, 
his  heavy  boot  echoing  unevenly  on  the 
hardwood  floor.  The  librarian  went  on  to 
Section  K. 

Presently  the  young  assistant,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  keep  her  crocheted 
lace-work  on  the  Philosophical  shelf,  di- 
rectly behind  the  "  Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
son," recollected  that  it  would  in  all  human 
probability  be  discovered,  on  the  removal 
of  that  epoch-making  treatise,  and  came 
hastily  down  to  get  it.  Having  concealed 
it  safely  in  her  pocket,  she  paused. 

"That  was  Jimmy  Reese  you  sent  out 
— did  you  know  it?  "  she  asked. 

"  No,  what  of  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  nothing,  only  he's  always  read 
in  here  ever  since  I  came.  Mr.  Little- 
john was  very  fond  of  him.  He  helped 
pick  out  some  of  the  books.     He " 

"  Picked  out  the  books — that  child  ? 
Great  Heavens  ! " 

"  Well,  he's  read  a  good  deal,  Jimmy 
has,"  the  assistant  contended.  "  It's  all 
he  does.  He  can't  play  like  the  other 
children,  he's  so  lame.  He  seems  real 
^old,  anyhow.  And  he's  always  been  here. 
He  helps  giving  out  the  books,  and  helps 
the  children  pick  out.  He  was  very  con- 
venient when  Mr.  Littlejohn  didn't  like  to 
be  waked  up." 

"  Great  Heavens  !  "  the  librarian  cried 
again. 

"  I  think  you'll  find  he'll  be  missed,  you 
being  so  new,"  the  assistant  persevered. 

"  1  think  I  can  manage  to  carry  on  the 
library.  Miss  Mather,"  replied  her  superior 
Vol..  XXXII.— 44 


coldly,  "without  any  assistance  from  the 
children  of  the  town.  Will  you  begin  on 
that  Fiction,  please  ?" 

She  walked  on  again,  but  paused  to  i)ut 
away  the  brown  book  which  lay  where  the 
intruder  had  left  it,  a  mute  witness  to  the 
untidiness  of  the  laity.  Opening  it  brisk- 
ly, she  glanced  at  the  title. 

Tlie 

AGE  OF  FABLE 

or 

Beauties  of  Mythology 

by 
Thomas  Bui.finch 

Below  was  a  verse  of  poetry  in  very  fine 
print  ;  she  read  it  mechanically. 

O,  yc  delicious  fables  !  whetv  the  wave 
A>id  woods  were  peopled,  and  the  air,  with 
things 
So  lo'i'ely  !  why,  ah  !  why  has  science  grave 
Scattered  afar  yotir  sweet  ii>ia^inings  ? 

Barry  Cornwall. 

It  flashed  into  her  mind  that  an  abso- 
lutely shameless  subscriber  had  retained 
Miss  Procter's  collected  poems  for  three 
weeks  now,  and  she  made  a  hasty  note  oi 
the  fact  on  a  small  pad  that  hung  from  her 
belt.  Then  she  set  the  "Age  of  Fable"  in 
its  place  and  went  on  about  her  work,  the 
incident  dismissed. 

The  next  afternoon  as  she  was  sorting 
out  from  the  department  labelled, "  Poetry, 
Miscellaneous  Matter,  etc.,"  such  books  as 
Mr.  Litdejohn  had  found  himself  unable 
or  unwilling  to  classify  further,  shaking 
down  much  dust  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
shelves  in  the  process,  she  was  startled  by 
a  faint  sneeze.  Her  assistant  was  compil- 
ing a  list  of  fines  at  the  desk,  and  this 
sneeze  came  from  her  very  elbow,  it 
seemed,  so  she  hastily  dismounted  from 
her  little  ladder  and  peered  around  the 
rack.  There  sat  the  little  boy  of  yester- 
day, the  same  brown  book  spread  across 
his  knees.     She  looked  severe. 

"  Is  this  Jimmy  Reese?  "  she  inquired, 
stiffly. 

"  Yes'm,"  he  answered  with  a  polite 
smile.  He  had  an  air  of  absolute  uncon- 
sciousness of  any  offence. 

"  \Vell,  don't  you  remember  what  I  told 
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you  yesterday,  Jimmy  ?     This  is  not  the 
reading-room.   Why  don't  you  go  there  ?  " 

"  I  hke  it  better  here." 

The  librarian  sighed  despairingly. 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  know  who  I  am," 
she  explained,  not  crossly,  but  with  that 
air  of  detachment  and  finality  that  many 
people  assume  in  talking  with  children. 

"  I  am  Miss  Watkins,  the  new  librarian, 
and  when  I  give  an  order  here 
it  must  be  obeyed.  When  I 
tell  anyone  to  do  anything,  I 
expect  them  to  do  it,  because 
— because  they  must,"  she  con- 
cluded lamely,  a  little  discon- 
certed by  the  placid  stare  of 
the  brown  eyes.  "  You  see,  if 
all  the  little  boys  came  in  here, 
there  would  be  no  room  for  us 
to  work." 

"But  they  don't  —  nobody 
comes  but  me,"  he  reminded 
her. 

"Suppose,"  she  demanded, 
"that  someone  should  call  for 
that  book  you  are  reading.  I 
shouldn't  know  where  to  look 
for  it." 

"  Nobody  ever  wants  it  but 
me,"  he  assured  her  again. 

"  I  have  no  time  to  argue," 
she  said,  irritably,  "you  must 
do  as  I  tell  you.  Put  the  book 
up  and  run  away." 

Without  another  word  he 
laid  the  book  on  the  broad  base-shelf, 
picked  up  his  crutch,  and  went  out.  As 
she  watched  his  retreating  figure,  a  little 
uneasy  feeling  troubled  her  usual  calm. 
He  seemed  so  small,  so  harmless  a  person. 

A  litde  later  it  occurred  to  her  to  see 
how  he  had  entered  the  library,  and  step- 
ping through  the  two  smaller  rooms  at  the 
back,  choked  and  dusty  with  neglected 
piles  of  old  magazines,  she  noticed  a  door 
ajar.  Picking  her  way  through  the  chaos, 
she  pulled  the  ki.">b,  and  saw  that  it  gave 
on  a  tiny  back  porch.  On  the  steps  sat 
the  janitor,  as  incompetent,  from  the 
librarian's  point  of  view,  as  his  late  em- 
ployer. 

"  I  thought  you  were  sweeping  off  the 
walks,  Thomas,"  she  suggested,  coughing 
as  the  wreaths  from  his  pipe  reached  her. 

"Well,  yes.  Miss  Watkins,  .so  I  was.  I 
just  stopped  a  minute  to  rest,  you  see,"  he 
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explained,  eying  her  distrustfully.  Since 
her  advent  life  had  changed  greatly  for 
the  janitor. 

"  I  see.  Thomas,  does  that  little  lame 
boy  come  in  this  way  ?  " 

"Jimmy?  Yes,  ma'am.  Most  always  he 
does.  In  fact,  that's  why  I  keep  the  door 
unlocked." 

"Well,  after  this  I  prefer  that  you  should 
keep  it  locked.  There  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  have  a 
private  entrance  to  the  libra- 
ry, that  I  can  see  ;  and  any- 
way, it's  not  safe.     Someone 

might " 

"Oh,  Lord,  Miss  Watkins, 
don't  you  worry.  Nobody  ever 
came  in  here  yet,  and  I've  been 
here  eight  years.  Jimmy's  all 
right.  He's  careful  and  still's  a 
mouse,  and  he  won't  do  a  mite 
of  harm.  He  comes  in  regular 
after  school's  out,  and  it's  just 
like  a  home  to  him,  you  may 
say.  He's  all  right." 
Miss  Watkins  frowned. 
"  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
is  a  very  estimable  httle  boy," 
she  said,  "but  you  will  please 
see  that  no  one  enters  the  li- 
brary by  this  door.  I  see  no 
reason  for  favoritism.  You  un- 
derstand me,  I  hope." 

And  she  returned  to  her 
work.  The  assistant,  weary  of 
her  unprecedented  labor,  had  laid  aside 
the  list  of  fines,  and  was  openly  crochet- 
ing. No  sound  of  broom  or  lawn-mower 
proclaimed  Thomas  worthy  of  his  hire, 
and  Miss  \Vatkins,  vexed  beyond  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  labelled  Fiction  angrily, 
wondering  why  such  a  town  as  this  need- 
ed a  library,  anyway. 

Two  little  oUl  ladies,  plump  and  depre- 
catory, entered  in  a  swish  of  fresh,  cambric 
morning-dresses.  One  of  them  fumbled 
in  her  black-silk  bag  for  a  book,  and  lean- 
ing on  the  little  gate,  coughed  lightly,  to 
attract  the  assistant's  attention. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Miss  Mather,  a  lovely 
day.  Sister  anil  I  enjoyed  this  very  much. 
1  don't  know  about  what  we'll  take,  ex- 
actly ;  it's  so  hard  to  tell.  I  always  look 
and  look,  and  the  more  I  look  the  more 
anxious  I  get.  It  always  seems  as  if 
everything  was  going  to  be  too  long,  or 
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else  we've  read  it.  You  see  we  read  a 
good  deal.  I  wonder — do  you  know 
where  the  little  boy  is  ?  " 

Miss  Mather  smiled  triumphantly. 
"You'll  have  to  ask  Miss  Watkins,"  she 
said. 

"  The  new  librarian,  my  dear  ?  Oh,  I 
hardly  like  to  disturb  her.  They  say  she's 
very  strict.  My  cousin  told  me  she  charged 
her  nine  cents  for  a  book  that  was  out  too 
long.    You  ask  her,  my  dear  !  " 

"  Miss  Watkins,"  said  the  assistant, 
meekly,  "  there  is  a  lady  here  would  like  to 
see  Jimmy.     Do  you  know  where  he  is?" 

"  I  do  not,"  the  librarian  returned 
briefly.    "Anything  I  can  do " 

"Oh,  no,  not  at  all  !  "  cried  the  flushed 
old  lady,  "  not  for  the  world  !  Don't  dis- 
tiu"b  yourself,  please — Miss — Miss — I'll 
just  wait  till  he  gets  in.  He  picked  this 
out  for  me.  You  see,  he  knows  pretty 
well  what  we  want.  I  always  like  some- 
thing with  a  little  travel  in  it,  and  sister 
won't  hear  of  a  book  unless  it  ends  well. 
.And  it  spoils  it  so  to  look  ahead.  So  the 
little  fellow  looks  at  the  end,  and  sees  if 
it's  all  right  for  sister,  and  then  he  assures 
me  as  to  the  travel — I  like  European 
travel  best — and  then  we  know  it's  all 
right.     I'll  just  wait  for  him." 

"  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
will  be  here,"  Miss  Watkins  said,  crossly. 

"  Oh.  yes,  he'll  be  here,"  the  old  lady 
returned,  comfortably.  "  He'll  be  here 
soon.     We  can  wait." 

The  librarian  pressed  her  lips  together 
and  retired  into  her  work.  The  minutes 
passed.  Presently,  the  outer  door  opened 
softly,  and  the  irregular  tap  of  a  crutch 
was  heard.  Jimmy's  head  peered  around 
the  partition  into  the  ante-room.  The  old 
ladies  uttered  a  chirp  of  delight,  and  slipped 
out  into  the  hall  for  a  brief,  whispered  con- 
sultation, returning  with  a  modest  request 
for  '"  Griffith  Gaunt,' by  Charies  Reade." 
The  elder  of  the  two  shut  it  carefully  into 
her  bag,  remarking,  sociably,  "  I  wanted 
to  read  '  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,'  by 
the  same  author,  I'd  heard  there  was  so 
much  travel  in  it,  but  he  said  sister  never 
could  bear  the  ending." 

Going  into  the  reading-room  later,  on 
some  errand,  the  librarian  was  surprised  to 
find  the  magazines  neady  laid  out  in  piles, 
the  chairs  straightened,  the  shades  pulled 
level,  and  a  fresh  bunch  of  lilacs  in  the 
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jar  under  the  window. 
She  guessed  who  had 
done  it,  but  Jimmy  was 
not  to  be  seen.  Once, 
during  the  next  after- 
noon, she  thought  she 
saw  a  small,  gray  jacket 
disappearing  into  the 
waste-room,  but,  much 
to  her  own  surprise,  for- 
bore to  make  certain  of 
it.  During  the  next  few 
days,  when  her  time  was 
entirely  taken  up  with 
the  catalogue  in  the 
front  of  the  library,  and 
the  assistant  transacted 
all  business  among  the 
shelves,  she  was  perfect- 
ly convinced  that  some- 
where between  Sections 
A  and  J  a  little  boy, 
with  a  brown  book,  was  concealed,  but 
found  herself  too  busy  to  rout  him  out. 

Even  when  a  red-faced,  Hveried  coach- 
man presented  her  with  a  note,  directed 
in  a  sprawhng,  childish  hand  to  "  Mr.  Jim- 
my Reese,  Esq.,"  she  only  coughed  and 
said,  severely  :  "There  is  no  such  official 
in  the  library." 

"  It's  just  the  little  boy,  ma'am,  that's 
meant,"  the  man  explained,  deferentially. 
"  Master  Clarence  is  back  for  the  sum- 
mer— Mrs.  Clarence  Vanderhoof,  ma'am 
— and  he  always  sends  a  note  to  the  little 
fellow.  There  was  some  book  he  men- 
tioned to  him  last  year  as  likely  that  he 
would  enjoy,  and  Master  Clarence  wants 
it,  if  it's  in.     I  was  to  give  him  the  note." 

"  I  will  send  a  list  of  our  juveniles  to 
Mrs.  Vanderhoof,"  said  the  librarian,  in 
her  most  business-like  manner,  "and  I  will 
give  you,  for  Master  Clarence,  the  new 
Henty  book.    He  will  probably  like  that." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,"  persisted  the 
coachman,  "  but  Master  Clarence  says  that 
there  was  a  book  that  the  little  boy  particu- 
larly recommended  to  him,  and  I  was  to  be 
very  special  about  it.  He  goes  a  good 
deal  by  the  little  fellow's  judgment.  I'll 
call  in  again  when  he's  here,  after  my  other 
errands." 

Miss  Watkins  sighed,  and  gave  way. 
"  Will  you  see.  Miss  Mather,  if  Jimmy 
Reese  is  in  the  library  ?  "  she  inquired,  and 
Miss  Mather,  smiling,  obeyed  her. 
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He  was  never  formally  enfranchised, 
but  he  took  up  his  place  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Adventure,  and  held 
it  unchallenged.  All  the  long,  spring  after- 
noons he  sat  there,  throned  on  the  books, 
leaning  against  them,  banked  safely  in  from 
the  tumult  of  the  world  outside,  a  quiet 
little  shadow  among  the  shadowy  throngs 
that  filled  the  covers. 

Whatever  he  might  read,  for  he  turned 
to  other  books  as  one  travels  for  the  joy  of 
coming  home  again,  the  old  brown  book 
lay  open  on  his  knees,  and  he  patted  the 
pages  with  one  hand,  absently,  as  his  eyes 
travelled  over  the  print.  Sooner  or  later 
he  came  back  to  the  yellowed  leaves — per- 
haps to  the  story  of  I^ryope. 

"  No^v  there  70a  s  nothing  left  of  Dry  ope 
but  her  face.  Her  tears  still  flou<ed  a?id 
fell  on  her  leaves,  and  while  she  could,  she 
spoke.  '  I  am  not  guilty.  I  deserve  not 
this  fate.  I  have  injured  no  one.  If  I 
speak  falsely,  may  my  foliage  perish  with 
drought  and  my  trunk  be  cut  dowfi  and 
burned.  Take  this  infant  and  give  it  to 
a  nurse.  Let  it  often  be  brought  and 
fiursed  under  my  bra?iches,  atid  play  in 
my  shade ;  and  when  he  is  old  enough 
to  talk,  let  him  be  taught  to  call  me 
mother,  a?id  to  say  with  sadness,  '  My 
mother  lies  hid  under  this  bark.'  But 
bid  him  be  careful  of  river-banks,  and  be- 
ware how  he  plucks  flowers,  I'emembering 
that  every  bush  he  sees  may  be  a  goddess  in 
disguise.  Farewell,  dear  husband  and  sis- 
ter and  father.  Jf  you  retain  any  love  for 
me,  let  not  the  axe  wound  me  nor  the  flocks 
bite  arid  tear  my  branches.  Since  I  cannot 
stoop  to  you,  climb  up  hither  and  kiss  me  ; 
and  while  7ny  lips  continue  to  feel,  lift  up 
my  ^hild,  that  I  may  kiss  him.  I  can 
speak  no  more,  for  already  the  bark  ad- 
vances up  my  tieck,  and  will  soon  shoot 
over  me.  You  need  not  close  my  eyes;  the 
bark  luill  close  them  without  your  aid.  Then 
the  lips  ceased  to  moi'e,  and  life  was  ex- 
tinct ;  but  the  br-rnches  retained,  for  some 
time  longer,  the  vital  heat." 

In  fancy  he  walked  by  that  fatal 
stream.  He  saw  the  plant  dripping 
blood — the  flower  that  was  the  poor 
nymph  Lotis.  The  terrible,  beautiful  re- 
venge, the  swift  doom  of  those  wonder- 
ful Greeks,  that  delights  even  while  it  hor- 
rifies, he  felt  to  the  fullest  measure.  He 
had  no  more  need  to  read  tlioiu  than  a 


priest  his  breviary,  for  he  knew  tliem  all, 
but  he  followed  the  type  in  very  delight  of 
recognition. 

Through  the  window  came  the  strong 
scent  of  the  purple  lilacs,  that  grew  all 
over  the  httle  New  England  town.  Faint 
cries  of  children  playing  drifted  in  with 
the  breeze.  The  organ  in  the  church 
nearby  crooned  and  droned  a  continual 
fugue.  Someone  was  always  practising 
there.  The  deep, bass  notes  jarred  the  air, 
even  the  little  building  trembled  to  them  at 
times.  And  since  it  had  been  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  when  he  had  first  found 
the  book,  the  lovely  broken  myths,  elusive 
sometimes,  and  as  dim  to  his  understanding 
as  the  marble  fragments  that  still  bewilder 
the  enchanted  artist,  he  always  connected 
the  tales  with  that  throbbing,  mournful 
melody,  that  haunting  lilac  odor.  Some- 
times the  organ  swelled  triumphantly  and 
cried  out  in  a  mighty  chorus  of  tone  :  at 
those  times  Ulysses  shot  down  the  false 
suitors,  or  Perseus,  hovering  over  the 
shrieking  sea-beast,  rescued  the  white  An- 
dromeda. Sometimes  a  minor  plaintive 
strain  troubled  him  vaguely,  and  then  he 
listened  to  poor  Venus,  bending  in  tears 
above  the  slain  Adonis. 

"  '  Yet  theirs  shall  be  but  a  partial  tri- 
umph ;  metnorials  of  my  grief  shall  endure, 
and  the  spectacle  of  your  death,  my  Adonis, 
and  of  my  lamentation,  shall  be  annually 
renewed.  Your  blood  shall  be  turned  into 
a  flower  ;  that  consolation  none  shall  envy 
me.'  Thus  speaking,  she  sprinkled  nectar 
on  the  blood ;  and  as  they  mingled,  bub- 
bles rose  as  in  a  pool,  on  which  rain-drops 
fall,  and  in  an  hour's  time  there  sprang  up 
a  flower  of  bloody  hue,  like  that  of  the 
pomegranate.     But  it  is  short-lived." 

The  peculiar  odor  of  much  leather  on 
pine  shelves  was  confused,  too.  with  the 
darling  book.  He  had  never  read  it  else- 
where; he  had  not  tnoney  enougli  for 
a  library-ticket.  Old  Mr.  l.ittlej()hn. 
quickly  recognizing  the  invaluable  services 
that  this  little  acolyte  might  be  counted 
upon  to  render,  had  readily  granted  him 
the  freedom  of  the  shelves,  and  smoked 
his  pipe  in  peace  for  hours  together,  there- 
after, in  the  back  room,  sure  of  his  mon- 
itor in  front. 

Miss  Watkins  needed  no  such  assist- 
ance, but  she  found  herself,  to  her  amaze- 
menl,  not  wliollv  ungrateful  for  the  many 
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steps  saved  her  by  Jimmy's  tactful  service 
to  the  children.  At  first  she  would  have 
none  of  it,  and  groups  of  shy  boys  and 
girls  waited  awkwardly  and  in  vain  before 
the  little  gate,  hoping  for  a  glimpse  of 
their  kindly  counsellor.  She  thrust  lists 
of  juveniles  into  their  unwilling  hands, 
led  them  cautiously  into  an  in- 
spection of  Nature  Lessons  for 
Little  Learners,  displayed 
tempting  rows  of  bound  .SV. 
Nil /tolas — but  to  no  purpose. 

"Where's  Jimmy?"  they 
demanded,  stubbornly. 

"  What  on  earth  do  they 
want  of  him  ?  "  she  asked  of 
her  assistant  one  day.  "That 
stupid  Meadows  child — is  she 
going  to  ask  his  opinion  of  the 
Dotty  Dimple  Books  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  Miss  Mather 
replied,  tranquilly.  "  But  he 
always  gets  her  a  Mary  J. 
Holmes  novel,  and  I  stamp  it 
and  let  it  go.  You  always  ar- 
gue with  her  about  it,  and  ask 
her  if  she  wouldn't  prefer  some- 
thing else  —  which  she  never 
would." 

Little  by  little  he  grew  to  wait  on  the 
children  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  was 
even  allowed  to  keep  the  novels  desired 
by  the  Meadows  child  in  the  juvenile 
shelf,  where  he  insisted  they  belonged. 

"  Only  the  girls  in  Number  Seven  want 
'em,"  he  explained,  when  his  superior 
complained  of  his  audacity  in  removing 
them  from  adult  fiction. 

And  so  the  little  girl  who  had  reached 
that  period  of  little  girlhood  when  every 
well-regulated  young  person  is  compelled 
by  some  inward  power  to  ask  the  libra- 
rian, tremblingly,  if  she  has  a  book  in 
the  libr'y  called  "  St.  Elmo,"  was  spared 
all  embarrassment,  for  Jimmy  handed  it 
out  to  her  almost  before  she  asked . 

Not  that  he  lacked  the  discrimination 
to  exercise  a  proper  authority  on  occa- 
sion. Miss  Watkins  remembered  long  a 
surprising  scene  which  she  witnessed  from 
the  top  of  a  ladder  in  the  Biography  and 
Letters  Section.  A  shambling,  unwhole- 
some boy  had  asked  Miss  Mather  in  a 
husky  voice  for  the  works  of  Edgar  A. 
Poe,  and  as  she  blew  off  the  dust  from 
the  top  and  extended  two   fat  volumes 


'  It's    just   the    little  buy 

ma'am,   that's  meant." 
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toward  him,  a  rapid  tapping  heralded  the 
youngest  official. 

"  Don't  you  give 'em  to  him,  don't  you! " 
he  cried,  warningly.  As  she  paused  in- 
stinctively he  shook  his  finger  with  a  (juaint, 
old-fashioned  gesture  at  the  boy. 

"  Vou  ought  to  be  ashamed,  Sam 
Wheeler,"  he  said,  reprovingly. 
"  You  sha'n't  take  those  books 
a  step.  Not  a  step.  If  you 
think  you're  going  to  scare  Susy 
to  death  you're  mistaken.  If 
you  want  to  read  'em,  come 
here  and  do  it.  But  you  aren't 
a-going  to  read  'em  to  her 
nights,  again.  So  you  go  right 
off,  now  !  " 

Without  a  word  Sam  turned 
and  left  the  library,  and  Miss 
Watkins  from  her  ladder  re- 
monstrated feebly. 

"  Why,  Jimmy,  if  that  boy 
has  a  ticket  you  haven't  any 

right " 

"  Do  you  know  what  he  does 
with  those  books.  Miss  Wat- 
kins?" replied  the  dauntless 
squire  of  dames.  "  He  reads 
'em  after  supper  to  his  little 
sister  Susy.  That  one  where  the  house 
all  falls  down  and  the  one  where  the 
lady's  teeth  come  out  and  she  carries 
'em  in  her  hand  !  And  she  don't  dare 
take  her  feet  off  the  rungs,  she  sits  so  still. 
And  she  don't  go  to  sleep  hardly  ever. 
Do  you  s'pose  I'd  let  him  take  'em?  " 

The  librarian  threshed  the  matter  over, 
and  finally  thought  to  stagger  him  by  the 
suggestion  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
him  to  ascertain  the  precise  intention  of 
everyone  drawing  out  books. 

"  How  do  you  know,"  she  asked,  "that 
other  people  may  not  be  frightening  each 
other  with  various  stories  ?  " 

"  There  aren't  many  fellows  as  mean 
as  Sam  Wheeler,"  he  replied,  promptly, 
"  and  then  I  was  sure  that  he  was  going 
to.     I  happened  to  know." 

She  turned  again  to  her  work  and  he 
went  back  to  his  corner,  the  brown  book 
under  his  arm. 

The  syringa  was  out  now,  and  the 
mournful,  sweet  odor  blew  in  from  the 
bushes  around  the  church.  In  the  still 
June  air  he  could  hear  the  bees  buzzing 
there.     He    turned    the    beloved    pages 
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idly.  Should  it  be  poor  Psyche,  so  sweet 
and  foolish,  or  Danae,  the  lovely  mother, 
hushing  her  baby  in  the  sea-tossed  chest? 
He  found  the  place  of  Proverbial  Expres- 
sion at  the  back  of  the  book,  and  read 
them  with  a  never-failing  interest.  Around 
them  he  wove  long  stories 
to  please  himself. 

'^  Their  faces  were  not  all 
alike,  nor  yet  unlike,  but  stick 
as  those  of  sisters  ought  to 
be." 

This  one  always  pleased 
him — he  could  not  have  said 
why. 

"  Here  lies  Phaeton,  the 
driver  of  his  father's  chariot, 
which  if  he  failed  to  manage, 
yet  he  fell  in  a  great  under- 
taking.'" 

The  simple  grandeur  of 
this  one  was  like  the  trum- 
pet tone  of  the  organ.  He 
thrilled  to  it  delightedly. 

The  third  he  murmured 
to  himself,  entranced  by  the 
very  sound  of  the  words  : 

"  He  falls,  unhappy,  by  a 
7V0und  intended  for  another  ; 
looks  up  to  the  skies,  and  dy- 
ing remembers  sweet  Argos." 

Ah.  why  would  Thomas 
never  consent  to  the  witchery  of  these 
words  : 

" and  dying  remembers  sweet  Ar- 

gos." 

He  sighed  delightedly  and  dreamed  into 
the  dusk.  Almost  he  thought  he  had 
known  that  man,  almost  he  remembered 
sweet  Argos    .     .     . 

In  the  middle  of  June  the  Vanderhoof's 
coachman  brought  bad  news :  Master 
Clarence  was  quite  ill.  No  one  knew 
what  it  was  exactly,  but  if  there  was  any 
exceptionally  fine  book  that  Jimmy  could 
suggest,  he'd  be  glad  to  be  read  to  from  it. 

For  the  first  n'me  the  little  librarinn 
parted  from  his  darling. 

"  If  you'll  be  especially  careful  of  it, 
William,  and  I've  put  in  slips  of  paper 
at  the  best  ones.  And  as  soon  as  he  gets 
better,  I'd  be  glad  if  he'd  send  it  back — 
if  he's  through  with  it." 

The  days  seemed  long  without  it.  The 
heat  was  intense,  and  when  Miss  Mather 
stayed  at  home  a  day  or  two,  and  all  the 


summer  people  came  in  for  books,  he  had 
a  great  deal  to  do.  Miss  Watkins  was 
very  glad  of  his  help,  now. 

One  hot  Saturday  afternoon  he  did  not 
return  to  the  library,  but  began  a  resolute 
journey  to  the  Vanderhoof's  big  house  on 
the  hill.  It  was  almost  two 
miles,  and  he  went  slowly  ; 
now  and  then  he  stopped 
to  rest  on  the  stone  horse- 
blocks. It  took  him  an 
hour  to  get  there,  and  at 
the  door  he  had  to  stop  to 
wipe  his  forehead  and  get 
his  breath. 

"  I  came  to  ask  how  Clar- 
ence was,"  he  said  to  the 
maid. 

"  He's  better,  thank  you, 
but  it's  dreadful  sick  he's 
been.  'Twas  scarlet  fever, 
dear,"  she  answered,  with  a 
pitying  glance  at  the  crutch. 
"  Not  that  you  need  be  wor- 
ried, for  the  half  of  the  house 
is  shut  off,  and  we've  not 
been  near  it."  she  added. 

"  I'm  glad  he's  better,  and 
— and  is  he  through  with  the 
book  ?  "  he  asked,  eagerly. 
"  The  book  ?  What  book 
is  it,  my  dear  ?  Sure  the 
nurse  does  be  reading  a  hundred  books 
to  him." 

"A  brown  book  :  Stories  of  Gods  and 
Heroes.  I — I'd  like  it,  if  he's  through 
with  it.  I  stay  at  the  Hbr'y,  and  I  sent  it 
to  liim — "  he  .sank  on  the  step,  exhausted. 
The  kind-hearted  girl  dragged  him  into 
the  hall.  "  Come  out  with  me,  dear, 
and  get  a  glass  of  cold  milk,"  she  said. 
"You've  walked  too  far." 

Seated  on  a  chair  in  the  kitchen,  his 
eyes  closed,  he  heard,  as  in  a  dream,  his 
friend's  voice  raised  in  dispute  with  some 
distant  person. 

".\nd  I  .say  he  shall  have  it.  then.  Walk- 
ing all  this  way  !  And  him  lame,  too  I 
Tell  Emma  to  put  it  on  the  tray,  and  leave 
it  in  the  hall.  Tiie  child's  well  enough 
now,  anyway.  I'll  go  get  it  myself — I'm 
not  afraid.  The  whole  of  us  had  the  fever, 
antl  no  such  smelling  sheets  pinned  up, 
and  no  fuss  at  all.  at  all.  I'm  as  good  as 
a  paiil  nurse,  any  day.  if  you  come  to  that. 
A  book'U  hurt  no  one." 


Don't  you  give  'em  to  him,  don't 
you  !  "  he  cried,  wamingly. 
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Later  he  found  himself  perched  beside 
the  coachman,  who  was  going  to  meet  a 
train,  the  beloved  book  tight  in  his  arms. 
He  fingered  it  lovingly  ;  he  smelled  the 
leaves  like  a  little  dog.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  took  it  to  his  home, 
and  clasped  it  in  his  arms  as  he  lay  in 
bed. 

For  days  he  did  not  appear,  and  it  was 
Thomas,  the  janitor,  who  went  finally  to 
look  him  up,  troubled  by  the  children's 
reports  of  his  illness.  He  returned  grave- 
faced. 

"  It's  the  fever,  Miss  Watkins,  and  they 
say  there's  little  chance  for  him,  the  poor 
little  feller  !  He  was  worn  out  with  the 
heat.  They  don't  know  how  he  got  it. 
He's  out  of  his  mind.  To  think  of  Jimmy 
hke  that !  " 

The  librarian's  heart  sank,  and  her 
assistant  put  her  head  on  her  arms  and 
cried.  Thomas  sat  sadly  on  his  little  porch, 
his  unlighted  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The 
library  seemed  strangely  empty. 

The  little  Meadows  girl  brought  them 
the  news  the  next  moniing. 

"Jimmy's  dead,"  she  said,  abruptly. 
"  He  got  it  from  a  book  up  at  the  Van- 
derhoof's.  His  aunt  feels  awful  bad.  It 
was  a  libr'y  book.  They  say  he  held  it  all 
the  time." 

The  librarian  put  away  the  book  in  her 
hand,  envying  the  younger  woman  her  fa- 
cile tears.  She  was  not  imagina- 
tive, but  she  realized  dimly  for 
a  moment  that  this  little  boy 
had  known  more  of  books,  had 


got  more  from  them,  than  she,  with  all 
her  catalogues. 

They  sat  together,  she,  Miss  Mather, 
and  Thomas,  a  strange  trio,  at  the  simple 
funeral  service  in  the  church  nearby.  So 
far  as  daily  living  went,  they  were  as  near 
to  him  as  the  aunt  who  cared  for  him. 

Coming  back  to  the  library,  they  hngered 
awhile  in  the  reading-room,  trying  to  real- 
ize that  it  was  all  over,  and  that  that  Httle, 
quick  tapping  would  never  be  heard  again 
among  the  books.    At  last  Thomas  spoke  : 

"  It  don't  seem  right,"  he  said,  thickly, 
"  it  don't  seem  right  nor  fair.  Here  he 
was,  doting  on  that  book  so,  tugging  it 
round,  just  living  on  it,  you  might  say, 
and  it  turned  on  him  and  killed  him. 
Gave  it  up,  and  a  sacrifice  it  was,  too — I 
know — and  as  a  reward,  it  killed  him. 
Went  back  to  get  it,  brought  it  home,  took 
it  to  bed — and  it  killed  him.  It's  like  those 
things  he'd  tell  me  out  of  it — they  all  died ; 
seemingly  without  any  reason,  the  gods 
would  go  back  on  'em,  and  they'd  die. 
He's  often  read  it  out  to  me." 

"  It  will  be  lovely  to  have  that  Chil- 
dren's-room  memorial,"  said  Miss  Mather, 
softly,  "  with  all  the  books  and  pictures 
and  the  little  chairs.  It  was  beautiful  in 
Mrs.  Vanderhoof,  I  think.  It  wasn't  her 
fault.  I  wish — I  wish  we'd  had  a  little 
chair  in  there  for  Jimmy." 

The  librarian  got  up  abruptly  and 
moved  around  among  the  maga- 
zines, a  mist  before  her  eyes. 
Only  now  did  she  reahze  how 
she  had  grown  to  love  him. 


Perched  beside  tht  coachman 


the  beloved  book  tight  in  his  arms. 
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Fe7i  Decorations  by    Will  Crawford 


THE  COW-BOY. 


NO  LONGER  STRANGE,  AND  BECOMING  COWEN- 
TIONAI..  THE  COW-BOY  IS  MERELY  TRYING  TO  GET 
MOUNTAIN -BRED  PONIES  TO  GO  WHERE  HE  WANTS 
THEM  TO  GO.  KNOWING  THE  "IRISH  PIG"  OF  THEIR 
NATURE.  HE  HAS  TO  BE  FAST  AND  INSISTENT;  ALL 
OF  WHICH  REPRESENTS  A  TYPE  OF  RIDING  AND  PONY 
"FOOTING"  EASIER  TO  DELINEATE  THAN  TO  PER- 
I'OKM. 
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THE  COSSACK   POST  (CAVALRYMAN). 

A  PICKIIT  OF  THKHE  MKN  IS  TECHNICALLY  CALLED 
A  "COSSACK  POST,"  AND  THE  MOONLIGHT  OF  THE 
PICTURE  UNCOVERS  A  UNITED  STATES  CAVALRYMAN 
ON  THE  NORTHERN  PLAINS  IN  THE  ALMOST  FIERCE 
AND  CERTAINLY  DEFINITE  LIGHT  OF  A  COUNTRY 
WHICH  HAS  "NO  ATMOSPHERE,"  AS  PAINTERS  PHRASE 
IT.  THE  CAP  AND  OVERCOAT  WERE  ISSUED  FOR  WIN- 
TER  CAMPAIGNS   IN   THAT   SULLEN   COLD. 


THK  SCOUT. 

TOO  WHLL  KNOWN  TO  NEED  PARTICULAR 
COMMENT.  HE  WAS  THE  WHITE  HUNTER  WHO 
HAD  GONE  TO  THE  WILD  COUNTRIES  AND  WAS 
EMPLOYED  BY  OUR  TROOPS  FOR  LinilT-HORSE 
WORK  IN  A  COUNTRY  AND  AMONG  A  PEOPLE 
UNKNOWN   TO   THE   ARMY. 


THK    HALF-BREED. 

ONE  OH  THE  KEI.ICS  OV  THE  OLD  MR  COMPANY  DAYS  — 
THE  DESCENDANT  OF  WHITE  EMPLOYEES  AND  LNDIAN  SQUAWS. 
IN  GREAT  NUMBERS  THE  HALF-BREEDS  LED  A  NOMAD  EXIST- 
ENCE  ON  THE  PLAINS  OF  THE  NORTHWEST.  AND  AT  ONE  TIME 
BID  FAIR  TO  BECOME  A  SEPARATE  AND  PECULIAR  PEOPLE.  OUR 
GOVERNMENT  THROUGH  THE  ARMY  DEPORTED  LARGE  BANDS 
FROM  THE  THEN  TERRITORY  OF  MONTANA  TO  CANADA.  AND 
THEIR  EXPIRING  EFFORT  WAS  THE  LOUIS  RIEL  REBELLION. 
THE  PASSING  OF  THE  BUFFALO  LEFT  THEM  STRANDED,  AND 
THEIR  PREDATORY  HABITS  MADE  THEIR  SUPPKI-SSION  NECES- 
SARY;  BUT  THEY  STILL  EXIST.  THOUGH  ROBBED  OF  THEIR 
PICTURESiJl  1-;   APPAREL   AM)   CII AKACTEKISTIC   TRAITS. 


(jRAY  sarcophagus  beside  a  wall 

Crumbling  and  ivy-grown  and  gray  with  age. 
O'er  which  a  yew-tree,  on  whose  wrinkled  page 
AV'as  writ  the  lesson  that  Time  writes  for  all, 
Whispered  of  years  remote  and  past  recall, 
\V'hispered  of  man's  resistless  heritage — 
Death  and  decay,   Oblivion's  stern  gauge. 
And  tlie  long  silences  that  round  him  fall. 
But  lo  !   Kind  earth  and  gentle  winds  had  filled 
The  empty  shrine  with  largess  !     Tall  grass  grew. 

And  gay  flowers  bloomed,   wliere  once  the  dead  had  lain 
Love  built  its  nest  there,  and  its  rapture  trilled  ; 

A  white  lamb  cropped  the  young  leaves  wet  witii  dew. 
And   Life  still  lived  where   Life  had  once  been  slaiti  .' 


VIVE    L'ExMPEREUR 


By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 
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CHAPTER  V 

It  might  have  been  minutes,  or  weeks, 
after — they  neither  of  them  knew  for  a 
certainty — when  suddenly  the  forgotten 
world  reappeared  in  the  person  of  Dennis, 
fortunately  blind  and  stupid  and  much 
irritated  by  not  finding  them  at  once, 
who  bawled  out,  some  six  feet  away : 
"  Norah  !  Mr.  Ney  !  Where  the  devil 
have  you  got  to?  "  It  appeared  that  the 
Prince  and  the  Marshal  had  come,  unex- 
pectedly as  before  ;  that  something  had 
happened,  Dennis  was  not  clear  what, 
but  he  thought  the  Pope  was  dead  ;  that 
he  didn't  care  what  it  was  at  all,  anyway, 
only  that  he  had  been  sent  for  Norah  and 
Mr.  Ney,  and  had  had  much  bother  to 
find  them,  and  they  were  wanted  immedi- 
ately. 

So  back  they  went  reluctandy,  guiltily 
— ^though  only  Michael  knew  cause  for 
guiltiness — with  flushed  cheeks  and  shin- 
ing eyes,  into  the  broad  light  of  the  great 
hall.  There  was  a  dramatic  hush  over 
the  five  men  who  rose  as  Dennis  and  his 
convoy  entered,  and  Norah's  greeting, 
gayer  and  more  voluble  because  of  em- 
barrassment, was  received  with  a  reverent 
solemnity  that  astonished  her. 

"  My  htde  Norah,"  said  Colonel  Fitz- 
gerald, "  dear  child  of  my  heart,  if  not  of 
my  blood,  I  have  very  great  news  to  tell 
you  to-night." 

Norah's  glance  swept  the  visitors, 
paused  for  a  second  at  her  sweetheart's 
eyes,  and  then  back  to  the  Colonel. 

"  Yes,  father,"  was  all  she  said. 

Colonel  Fitzgerald's  big  hands  were 
trembling  as  he  placed  one  on  Norah's 
slender  shoulder.  "  You  know  well  that 
I've  loved  you  all  your  hfe,  darling — 
better  even,  I  think,  than  I  love — your 
brothers  ?  " 

"  Yes,  father."  Norah's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  his  face  now  as  if  she  would  never 
take  them  away. 

"  Then,  Norah,  my  own  little  daughter. 
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remember  that  I  love  you  more  than  a.\\ 
yoiu"  life  before,  when  I  tell  you  that — " 
his  voice  trembled — "  that  you  are  not 
my  child  at  all." 

Norah's  eyes  looked  into  his,  wide- 
open,  questioning,  but  she  said  not  a 
word. 

"  These  gentlemen  are  come,  my  dar- 
ling, to  bring  you  a  great  fortune — a  great 
responsibility,  and  you  must  meet  it  and 
take  it  up  like  a  brave  lady,  as  you  are. 
A  nation  needs  my  little  girl,  they  tell  me. 
France  wants  you,  mavourneen,  and 
France  has  the  right,  for  you  are  the  only 
child  of  Napoleon." 

No  gleam,  no  faintest  suspicion,  had 
ever  come  to  Norah,  of  the  truth.  All 
her  world  seemed  reeling  about  her.  But 
she  stood  steady  and  self-reliant  while  the 
circle  of  men  watched.  The  Prince  smiled 
with  satisfaction  as  he  saw  her  face  the 
shock.  The  old  Marshal  said  aloud  : 
"  Behold  the  race  !  The  world  is  not 
too  large  for  that  lion-bred  to  hold  easily 
in  the  hand." 

In  a  moment  her  clear  mind  sought  to 
brush  away  the  mist  that  was  nearest. 
"The  King  of  Rome — the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt?     You  said  '  only  child.'  " 

"  The  King  of  Rome,  poor  boy,  was — is 
— my  son,"  said  the  Colonel,  slowly.  "  He 
was  born  a  day  earlier  than  you,  Norah  ; 
and  when  the  Emperor  found  you  were 
a  girl,  while  his  whole  heart  was  set  on 
a  boy  heir  to  his  throne,  he  sent  for  me, 
darling,  and  —  and  you  and  the  boy 
changed  places.  My  wife,  as  you  know, 
died  when  the  baby  was  two  days  old. 
The  deception  was  easy.  And  I  didn't 
know  which  was  the  greater  honor,  Norah, 
to  have  my  son  brought  up  to  fill  the 
throne  of  France,  or  to  be  given  the 
great  Captain's  child — to  be  trusted  with 
the  daughter  of  Napoleon.  I'd  have 
given  my  life  for  the  Emperor,  gladly, 
and  the  lad  was  but  a  day  old.  And  I 
got  you — Norah." 

The   Colonel  stopped    short,  his  voice 
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gone,  shaken  with  feeling,  far  more  sad 
than  joyful  over  this  glorious  transforma- 
tion of  his  changeling,  and  drew  the  girl 
close,  while  his  lips  quivered  vainly  for 
more  speech. 

Marshal  Victor,  warm-hearted  and  emo- 
tional, glorying  like  a  Frenchman  in  the 
dramatic  effect  of  the  scene,  touched  with 
old  memories,  with  sympathy  for  the 
Colonel,  sobbed  aloud.  Talleyrand  looked 
at  him,  considered  a  second,  then  shook 
out  the  fine  folds  of  a  cambric  handker- 
chief, and  touched  his  eyes  gently  with  it. 
It  was  the  correct  effect.  But  the  old 
statesman's  heart  was  joyful  within  him. 
This  last  plot  of  his  long  career  bid  fair 
to  crown  that  career  with  the  most  suc- 
cessful, the  most  picturescjue  of  all  coups 
d'etat  that  he  had  known.  The  business 
end  in  France  was  going  well,  in  hands 
that  he  controlled ;  the  boy  at  Vienna  was 
dying  at  just  the  right  moment ;  as  for  the 
girl — the  Empress — that  secret  smile  of 
his  broadened  into  real  pleasure  as  he 
looked  at  her,  standing  among  the  tall 
men  grouped  about  her.  The  Prince  of 
Benevento  was  a  connoisseur.  Many 
women  had  loved  him,  and  he,  affection- 
ate, sweet-tempered,  magnetic,  heartless, 
and  self-centred,  admired  them  all,  be- 
lieved in  none  of  them. 

"A  woman  loved  me  once  truly,"  he 
said  one  day  to  the  Baroness. 

"Which  one,  M.  le  Prince?"  laughed 
the  Baroness. 

Talleyrand  turned  eyes  on  her  at  once 
keen,  mischievous,  pathetic.  "  It  was  my 
great-grandmother,"  he  said. 

At  all  events,  he  had  the  readiest  ap- 
preciation for  a  woman's  qualities,  and 
here — it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true,  even 
for  Talleyrand's  almost  unvarying  good- 
fortune.  The  girl  was  everything  that 
could  be  desired — she  bore  a  likeness  to 
the  Emperor  that  would  convince  the  na- 
tion at  once,  and  she  herself  was  perfect. 
She  had  .spirit,  charm,  intelligence,  beauty 
—she  would  carry  the  impressionable 
Frenchmen — all  France — by  storm  !  And 
then — a  glow  of  satisfaction  warmed  his 
soul — then  !  A  picturesque,  charming, 
pliable  young  sovereign  on  the  throne,  who 
should  lead  her  and  guide  her  young  foot- 
steps in  the  right  way?  Who  but  he  who 
had  placed  her  so  high,  Charles  Maurice 
de  Talleyrand-Perigord?     What  a  pleas- 


ant, a  glorious  work  to  occupy  the  last 
days  of  an  eventful  life — and  not  an  im- 
poverishing labor,  he  meditated  with  a 
cheerful  thought  of  a  golden  flood  that 
might  be  added  to  a  fortune  already  im- 
mense. The  tall  old  man  stood  half  in 
the  shadow  of  the  heavy  oak  carvings  of 
the  fireplace,  and  watched  and  thought 
and  smiled.  But  at  the  right  second  he 
took  up  the  reins  again.  He  limped  for- 
ward toward  the  others.  "  My  Colonel," 
he  said,  "but  it  is  a  great  error  to  be  sad 
on  so  joyful  an  occasion  !  No  one  feels 
more  than  I  for  the  heart  of  a  father — " 
his  voice  trembled  just  enough —  "  but 
while  you  do  not  lose  your  child,  we — all 
France — we  gain  an  Empress."  Returned 
his  quick,  fascinating  eyes  on  Norah. 
"  Permit  an  old  man,  your  Highness,  an  old 
servant  of  your  illustrious  father,  the  honor 
to  be  the  first,  on  this  great  day  of  your 
young  life,  to  offer  my  felicitations,  my  al- 
legiance, my  life,  if  need  be,  to  your 
father's  daughter,"  and  taking  the  girl's 
hand  he  bowed  low  over  it  and  kissed  it. 

Then,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  who 
but  Alex — sober,  well-balanced,  responsi- 
ble Alex — should  spring  forward  and,  fall- 
ing on  his  knee  by  the  Prince,  should  kiss 
the  small  hand  passionately. 

"Sister  darling,  many  will  have  more  to 
give,  but  I  will  give  life  and  dare  death 
for  you,  and  guard  you  through  danger  as 
best  I  can." 

Norah  bent  over  quickly  and  her  hands 
swept  the  thick  blond  hair  and  lifted  the 
scarlet  face. 

"  Alex,"  she  said,  and  kissed  him  hard 
on  his  yellow  head.  Then  as  he  rose  she 
turned  to  the  strangers  and  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears.  "  There's  much  to  hear,"  she 
said  ;  "  I  must  understand  much  more." 

"  Her  Highness  has  reason,"  exclaimed 
the  Marshal,  nodding  his  head  wisely. 
The  Prince  was  silent,  puzzled  a  httle  by 
her  manner.  There  was  an  air  of  weigh- 
ing them  in  the  balance  about  this  young 
Princess  that  disturbed  him  slightly. 
What  if — but  no,  at  twenty-one  no  wom- 
an has  a  will  of  her  own. 

"  M.  Ney,"  said  the  General,  "I  speak 
not  well  the  English,  and  we  are  old,  I 
and  M.  le  Prince — we  have  not  known 
so  much  the  Princess.  You,  who  speak, 
you  who  have  the  advantage  to  be  young, 
to   be   her  Highness's   friend,   there  are 
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three  weeks — you  will  make  part  of  this  so 
great  affair  to  her  Highness.  You  will 
about  to  explain  to  her,  how  she,  she — be 
Kmpress."  Dignified  and  earnest,  but 
exhausted  with  conversational  effort,  the 
General  sank  into  a  higii-colored  silence. 

M.  (It  Talleyrand  turned  to  the  young 
man.  *'  Go  on,  ///o//  ai/ii.  You  will  know 
how,  as  M.  le  Marechal  says.  You  have 
earned  well  your  right  to  the  pleasure." 

Michael,  the  color  rushing  to  his  face, 
looked  abt)Ut  like  a  hunted  beast  of  the 
forest.  He  to  explain  to  her,  before  this 
audience  !  Come,  that  was  too  much  ! 
He  to  point*  out  carefully  and  with  con- 
gratulations how  she  was  as  much  out  of 
his  reach  as  the  stars  ;  the  tragedy  of  his 
life — to  turn  the  lights  on  it  with  his  own 
hand  here  before  them  all  !  He  had 
braced  himself  to  endure  this  scene,  and 
that  he  coukl  just  see  his  way  to  doing. 
But  to  lead  the  attack  on  his  own  happi- 
ness— how  could  he? 

Suddenly  Norah,  who  had  enthroned 
herself — taken  refuge — it  was  hard  to  say 
which,  on  the  arm  of  Colonel  Fitzgerald's 
chair,  broke  into  laughter  so  infectious 
that  all  the  men  laughed  with  her,  not 
knowing  at  all  what  it  was  about.  Even 
the  Prince  of  Benevento,  watching  her 
with  pleased  eyes,  was  laughing  softly,  too. 

"  It  is  you,  Mr.  Ney,"  she  said,  and 
nodded  at  Michael's  despairing  face. 

"  It  is  that  it  is  the  thought  of  the 
English,  so  impayable,  him  gives  a  crise 
de  ner/s"  said  the  General  smiling, 
pleased  to  think  how  well  he  was  doing 
the  language  himself. 

The  laughter  cleared  the  air.  Michael 
til  at  once  found  himself  unreasonably 
happy  again.  She  loved  him,  they  under- 
stood each  other — what  was  everything 
else?  How  could  he  help  being  happy? 
He  looked  straight  into  her  eyes,  which 
answered  his  honestly,  sweetly,  and  be- 
gan : 

"  Miss  Norah  —  Mademoiselle  —  your 
Highness — "  Norah  almost  laughed  again 
-—  "  what  no  one  seems  to  have  told  you 
is  that  the  death  of  the  King  of  Rome,  or 
the  Duke  of  Reichstadt,  as  he  is  now 
called,  is  expected  at  any  moment.  That 
leath  will  make  you  the  undisputed,  as 
\  ou  have  always  been  the  rightful,  heir  to 
the  French  throne.  M.  le  Prince  will 
explain  to  you  far  better  than   I,  when 


the  time  comes  for  fuller  explanation, 
why  it  is  that  France  wishes  once  more  to 
throw  off  the  Bourbon  yoke,  to  dethrone 
the  present  King,  Louis  Philippe.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  present  govern- 
ment is  causing  deep  and  widespread  dis- 
content. Those  with  their  hands  on  the 
nation's  pulse  say  that  the  time  is  ripe 
for  a  change.  The  friends  of  your  great 
father  have  been  secretly  organizing  for  a 
year  with  a  view  to  being  ready,  when 
the  right  moment  came,  to  place  his  child 
on  the  throne.  The  truth  of  that  child's 
identity  has  been  known,  until  within  a 
few  weeks,  to  only  three  persons  besides 
your — Colonel  Fitzgerald.  To  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  M.  le  Marechal  Victor — " 
Michael  bowed  with  reverence  as  he 
spoke  each  of  the  great  names —  "  and  to 
my  father,  the  Emperor  intrusted,  pro- 
viding for  .such  a  crisis  as  this,  duj)licate 
proofs  of  your  identity,  signed  by  himself, 
by  Baron  Dubois,  the  court  physician 
who  was  present  at  your  birth,  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  baptized  you  at 
the  Tuileries  when  you  were  twelve  hours 
old.  There  can  be  no  question  of  your 
parentage,  my  Princess,  the  proofs  are 
complete." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  them,"  Norah 
interrupted.  Even  Talleyrand  stared.  A 
young  lady  who  needed  to  be  convinced 
of  her  right  to  be  an  Empress  —  sacre 
bleu  / 

"  Yes,  your  Highness,"  said  Michael, 
a  bit  sadly.     "  But  to-morrow  will  do." 

Norah  smiled  at  him  radiantly.  Mi- 
chael stopped  talking  suddenly  and  gazed 
at  her,  oblivious  of  everything,  longing 
again- 


"  What  was  I  saying?"  Then  he 
went  on  quickly.  "  During  the  last 
month,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt,  it  has  seemed  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  secret  to  the  leaders  of  the 
great  conspiracy.  A  coup  iVctat  has  been 
planned.  Its  accomplishment  waits  only 
for  the  death  of  the  Duke  at  Vienna, 
which  is  a  question  of  but  a  few  days — 
we  may  hear  at  any  hour.  Our  news 
will  be  in  advance  of  all  others.  Then, 
at  that  moment,  you  will  be  brought  for- 
ward, the  only  child  of  Napoleon,  be- 
yond any  manner  of  doubt,  and  if  our 
plans  and  our — "  He  hesitated  a  moment, 
bit  his  upper  lip  sharply  and  rested  his 
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hand,  as  he  stood  before  them,  on  a  table 
dose  by.  Then  the  frank,  sincere  face 
cleared,  and  with  head  high  and  a  look 
of  unselfish  devotion  shining  from  his 
eyes,  he  went  on  :  "If  our  hopes  come 
true — and  it  is  hardly  possible  they  will 
not — you  will  then  be,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  Empress  of  France." 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  fire  crackled — there  was  always  a 
fire  in  the  hall  of  Castle  Kilmorra — and  a 
heavy  log  fell  in  the  dead  silence.  Then 
Norah  lifted  the  strong  young  face  that 
bore  so  striking  a  likeness  now,  in  its 
gravity,  to  the  great  Corsican. 

"  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  "  it  is  not  a 
long  story  for  so  much.  But  it  is  a  thing 
I  must  think  over,  and  talk  over  with — 
my  father,  before  I  can  give  you  an 
answer." 

"  An  answer  ?  Uiie  response  ?  "  re- 
peated the  Marshal,  looking  bewildered. 
He  did  not  understand.  But  Talley- 
rand's smiling  face  became  suddenly 
grave  and  he  said  nothing.  His  light 
eyes  widened  as  if  they  would  take  in 
Norah's  very  soul. 

"  It  is  no  light  matter  to  decide,"  said 
Norah. 

"  To  decide  ?  "  echoed  Marshal  Victor 
again,  and  then  while  all  in  the  hall 
waited  for  Norah's  next  words  to  clear 
the  uncertainty,  with  power  of  English 
the  old  soldier  rushed  into  the  breach. 

"  Her  Highness  responds  us.  Or  her 
Highness  do  not  understand  we,  or  we 
does  not  understand  her  Gracious  High- 
ness's  tongue.  It  is  n^ccssaire  to  make 
part  to  her  Highness  what  is  necessaire 
— more  clear.  Talleyrand,  mon  garfofi — " 
the  great  diplomat  started,  then  smiled 
— "  speak  more  clear  the  English  then. 
Why  not  ?  I  tliink  well,  it  must  be  to 
tell  her  Highness  we  have  the  honor  to 
place  her  on  the  throne  of  La  France" 
— the  General  came  nigh  to  bursting  in 
an  effort  to  think  up  the  words  of  a  fuller 
explanation,  and  then  ended  in  despair — 
"to-morrow  night." 

Norah  started  and  glanced  at  Michael, 
who  looked  as  if  lie  had  been  struck. 

•'  No,  no,"  he  said,  '•'  he  cannot  mean 
that,"  and  he  turned  to  the  two  with  a 


rapid  rush  of  French  interrogation,  which 
was  met  by  a  like  earnest  flood  of  answer 
from  the  Marshal,  with  a  smiling,  quiet 
word  or  two  from  the  Prince.  Michael's 
face  did  not  hghten,  and  Colonel  Fitz- 
gerald's grew  dark  as  he  listened,  follow- 
ing more  clearly  at  each  word  the  long 
unused  language.  Michael  turned  to 
Norah. 

"  It  is  almost  as  bad."  He  caught 
himself.  "  It  is  almost  that,"  he  said. 
"  You  must  be  in  Paris  when  the  news 
comes  of  the  Duke's  death.  They  wish  to 
leave  here  at  the  latest  to-morrow  night." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Norah,  "calmly. 

They  all  understood  that  and  there  was 
consternation  in  the  camp.  "  Afou  Dieu  ! 
Mon  Dieu!"  The  Marshal  threw  up  his 
hands  in  horror. 

"Norah  alanna!"  remonstrated  Colo- 
nel Fitzgerald,  looking  up  to  the  face 
above  him  and  dropping  into  Irish  in  his 
excitement,  "  what  the  devil  are  you 
meaning,  my  darling  ?  ' '  But  Alex  and 
Patrick  and  Dennis  came  and  stood  be- 
hind the  two,  tall  and  strong  and  formi- 
dable, as  if  the  guard  had  been  called. 

"  And  .she  sha'n't  if  she  won't,"  growled 
Dennis,  looking  defiance  across  the  room 
at  the  Prince. 

The  Ambassador  to  England,  plotting 
against  his  King  with  the  easiest  con- 
science in  the  world,  sat,  smiling  as  al- 
ways, in  a  great  arm-chair  by  the  fire. 
His  head,  its  mass  of  thick,  silvery  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  and  curling  heavily 
in  the  neck,  leaned  back,  as  if  pleasantly 
weary,  against  the  dark  carving.  Folds 
of  cobweb  linen,  fresh  and  white,  lay  high 
around  his  throat  and  against  the  soft, 
wrinkled  cheek,  and,  below,  a  broad  dark 
velvet  collar  threw  out  the  noble  and 
graceful  head  into  sharp  relief.  One  leg 
was  crossed  easily  over  the  other,  and  the 
whole  pose  expressed  a  gentle  benevo- 
lence. Dennis's  soul  raged  within  him  as 
he  met,  helplessly,  the  cheerfully  amused 
look  in  the  old  man's  eyes. 

"I  will  not  have  her  Highness  scold- 
ed," said  Talleyrand.  "  What,  am  I  to 
see  all  this  army  of  great  men  attack  our 
sovereign  lady,  and  no  champion  to  de- 
fend her  but  one  lame  old  man  ?  Eh, 
bicn,  so  be  it,  then — it  is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  fought  against  the  world  !  And 
won  !     And  won,  your  Highness  ! "     He 
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turned  to  her,  and  his  eyes  shone  and  his 
voice  was  like  a  sweet  trumpet-call.  He 
came  limping  across  the  floor  and  put  his 
hand  on  Norah's,  who  stood  to  receive 
him.  "  We  will  fight  the  world  together 
— and  we  will  win  the  battle,  my  lady.  I 
— I  have  never  failed,  and  you  have  never 
tried  yet,  but — "  his  eyes  glowed  as  he 
looked  at  her — "you  cannot  fail  !  "  In  a 
moment  he  had  them  wrought  up  to  en- 
thusiasm and  fervor — over  what  they  had 
no  time  to  think.  Then,  having  dazed 
them  so,  he  went  on  quietly  :  "The  com- 
pact is  made  between  us.  Never  fear, 
nothing  can  stand  against  us  two,"  and  he 
bent  over  again  and  kissed  Norah's  little 
hand.  But  the  girl,  of  all  in  the  room, 
alone  kept  her  thoughts  steady. 

''  Prince,  I  think  you  must  be  the  most 
fascinating  man  in  all  the  world,"  she  said, 
smihng  up  at  him,  and  Talleyrand  smiled 
back,  well  satisfied.  He  believed  it  was  so. 
He  was  glad  to  have  her  realize  it. 

"  It  is  right,"  he  said,  "  it  is  like  your 
father — //wn  Dieu  !  but  it  is  a  clear  touch 
of  the  Emperor — to  see  with  your  own 
eyes,  to  make  your  own  plans — to  refuse  to 
hurry  blindly.  And  yet,  we  must  hurry 
you — I  am  desolated  to  think  we  must 
hurry  you,  my  child.  But  it  is  imperative. 
There  will  be  but  one  moment  when  we 
can  put  you  on  the  throne — we  must  be 
there  to  seize  it.  As  for  the  journey,  the 
preparations — "  he  smiled  kindly — "all 
that  will  be  looked  after  for  you.  You  go 
to  a  throne,  my  Princess,  and  ladies-in-wait- 
ing will  surround  you,  to  foresee  your  least 
need.  All  that  is  my  side  of  the  compact, 
and  I  promise  you  years  of  leisure  after 
this  one  forced  march  to  your  capitol." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Norah,  looking  at  him 
with  eyes  as  self-possessed,  as  gende  as  his 
own,  "  you  are  very  good  to  me,  but  there 
is  no  compact  between  us  yet.  Not  till  I 
understand.  And  it  is  not  that  I  mind 
being  hurried — it  is  if  I  go  at  all." 

The  poor  Marshal  had  another  nervous 
shock  when  he  understood  this,  which 
took  a  moment's  effort.  Yet,  astonished 
as  were  they  all  at  the  difhculties  thrown 
unexpectedly  in  the  path  of  glory  by  this 
reluctant  heiress  to  a  throne,  even  the 
Marshal,  even  the  Prince  was  yet  patient. 

Talleyrand,  glancing  rapidly  with  his 
eagle's  eye  over  the  whole  situation,  formed 
quickly  his  theory,  but  to  the  kindly  sol- 


dier it  seemed  that  a  simple  young  girl 
recoiled  from  the  unknown  greatness  thus 
suddenly  thrust  upon  her,  and  needed  en- 
couragement. 

So  while  the  Prince  planned  the  battle, 
with  scientific  exactness,  the  Marshal  gal- 
lantly charging  with  the  heavy  artillery, 
fairly  fell  over  himself  to  take  up  the 
wondrous  tale. 

"  But  see,  your  Highness,  ^a  ?ii'e'ton?ie. 
It  is  that  (e  gar(on-la,  si  bete,  he  does  not 
made  you  to  comprehend.  Ah,  if  it  were 
I  who  had  the  youth  and  the  Enghsh,  so 
impossible.  Ah  !  how  then  would  I  show 
you  the  picture  of  the  beautiful  young  girl 
to  lead  the  armies  of  France,  who  acclaim 
for  her,  A  cheval — how  I  say  it  ?  On 
backing-horse — in  the  costume — en  Aiiia- 
zone — in  the  habit — of — riding,  eh?  The 
regiments  cry,  speak,  squeal,  shout — ah, 
yes,  shout  for  the  daughter  of  Napoleon  ! 
The  old  soldiers — the  soldiers  de  I'Em- 
pereur — it  is  they  who  become  mad  of 
joy.  It  is  what  the  French  love  much,  a 
picture,  im  effet.  It  is  the  resemblance 
you  have  at  the  great  Emperor  that  is 
merveilleiise.  Your  eyes  then,  they  burn 
like  the  eyes  of  le  Grand  Capitame.  You 
might  be7'cer — rock,  do  I  say  it? — the 
nation,  with  the  petite  main-la.  It  is  to 
be  the  adored  of  La  France,  your  country 
to  you  !  A  few  days,  if  you  wish  it,  of 
the  anxiety  and  then — ah  !  "  Words  failed 
the  Marshal,  Enghsh  words  at  all  events, 
and  he  smiled  ecstatically  and  closed  his 
eyes,  while  he  thumped  his  breast  and 
raised  open  palms  to  heaven. 

It  seemed  to  Norah  as  if  a  friendly 
thunder-storm  were  roaring  about  her,  to 
which  the  clear,  quiet,  incisive  voice  of 
the  Prince  came  as  a  relief,  with  its  claim, 
as  before,  of  comradeship,  of  protection. 
"  Eh,  bien,  then,  my  little  Princess,  I  shall 
not  have  you  bulhed  by  these  rough  sol- 
diers. I  think  I  see  where  you  stand, 
clear-headed  young  Bonaparte  that  you 
are.  You  will  not  risk  your  great  claim, 
without  knowing  that  the  chances  are  good 
— no,  not  even  if  old  Talleyrand -Perigord 
is  risking  with  you.  You  are  wise  and 
right — though  you  do  not  know,  perhaps, 
what  they  say  of  me,  that  so  cautious  an 
old  fox  I  am,  no  prize  is  great  enough  to 
tempt  me,  if  I  bum  even  the  tips  of  my 
claws.  You  see  I  have  reputation  for 
safety,  at  the  least.     Honor  me  now  with 
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your  attention  foi  a  moment.  I  am  a 
garrulous  old  fellow,  but  I  will  try  not  to 
be  too  long." 

"  You  could  not  be,  M.  le  Prince,"  said 
Norah,  speaking  as  the  Baroness  had 
spoken  in  Paris,  and  looking  at  him  with 
admiring  eyes  —  women  loved  this  man 
always. 

"  Your  Highness  is  good  to  me."  He 
flashed  a  smile  at  her.  "  I  must  tell  you 
now  as  briefly  as  possible,"  and  his  words 
suddenly  had  the  weight  and  gravity  of  a 
great  statesman,  "  how  my  country  and 
yours  is  situated.  Not  to  mince  matters, 
there  is  danger  of  anarchy.  France, 
great  France,  is  being  made  the  private 
enterprise  of  a  shopkeeper.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe is  King  for  Louis  Phihppe's  benefit. 
The  army,  the  pul)lic,  the  nation  who 
have  been  treated  as  dry-goods,  are  in  a 
most  dangerous  state  of  discontent.  There 
will  be  a  revolution,  and  if  we,  who  have 
skill  and  patriotism  and  experience,  do  not 
steer  well  the  ship  of  state,  she  will  foun- 
der on  the  rocks.  There  is  no  other  Na- 
poleon to  bring  her  safe  through  another 
storm.  But  there  is  one  of  his  name,  and 
with  that  name  we,  less  great,  but  still  old 
and  wise,  may  yet  conjure  away  the  powers 
of  evil,  may  yet  save  our  dear  land.  Your 
Highness,  you  can  have  no  conception  of 
the  power  of  the  name  you  bear.  To 
Frenchmen  it  stands  for  France  regen- 
erated, for  the  power  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos,  good  government  out  of  bad.  I'hat 
is  the  general  reason  why  our  coup  d'etat 
will  be  successful.  For  specific  reasons — 
I  have  lists  of  regiments,  of  civil  officials, 
of  influential  citizens,  of  arsenals — what 
will  you  ? — I  have  all  these  and  more,  in 
writing,  with  exactness.  The  Colonel 
has  seen  them — I  will  show  them  to  you 
when  you  will.  My  comrade  that  is,  my 
Empress  that  will  be — I  will  not  flatter 
you,  but  I  will  tell  you  that  with  you  on 
the  throne,  the  future  of  our  country  will 
be  assured.  Y?ii  have  the  Emperor's 
clear  mind,  the  Emperor's  strong  will,  the 
Emperor's  charm — you  have  your  own 
beauty  and  youth  and  sex  that  will  hold 
every  gallant  Frenchman  as  iron  holds  a 
magnet.  France  demands  you.  Rever- 
ence for  your  great  father  must  bring  you. 
You  bear  your  name  in  trust  for  France. 
We  will  marry  you  to  a  great  Prince  and 
a  fortunate,  and  the  country  will  be  se- 


cure. Come  then  across  the  sea,  and  rule 
over  us,  and  France  shall  see  bright  days, 
and  I,  and  many  another  white-haired 
subject  of  yours  shall  die  happy." 

Back  went  the  fine  old  head  against  the 
high,  dark  chair,  as  if  exhausted,  and 
Norah,  looking  at  him  with  deep,  grave, 
thoughtful  eyes,  felt  to  the  full  his  fascina- 
tion and  his  power.  Honored  beyond 
words  she  felt,  because  she  knew  he  was 
giving  her  his  best  efforts.  It  was  homage, 
not  to  an  Flmpress,  but  to  a  person  ;  not  to 
her  birth,  but  to  herself.  There  was  a  long 
silence  while  all  in  the  hall  watched  the 
two  strong  spirits  gazing  at  each  other, 
from  the  eyes  of  the  girl  of  twenty-one, 
and  the  man  of  seventy-eight.  Talley- 
rand was  well  pleased.  This  was  no  cheap 
school-girl  personality,  to  forsake  its  posi- 
tion at  a  touch.  She  must  weigh  his 
words.  She  must  sift  the  matter  for  her- 
self —  that  was  reasonable,  that  would 
prove  he  had  not  wasted  his  powder,  that 
she  was  indeed  Napoleon's  daughter. 
But  of  the  end  he  had  no  glimmer  of 
doubt.  He  must  triumph,  of  coiu^se,  he — 
the  great  Talleyrand  —  over  a  girl — of 
course.  So  he  waited,  smiling,  satisfied. 
So  long  was  the  silence  that  Colonel  Fitz- 
gerald looked  up  at  the  girl  against  his 
arm  to  see  what  she  was  doing,  alarmed  a 
little  for  fear  her  mischievous  spirit  might 
not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  this  occasion, 
and  some  mad  prank  might  give  them  a 
wrong  idea  of  his  darling. 

But  he  need  not  have  feared.  She  lifted 
herself  from  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  stood 
by  him,  slipping  her  hand  as  she  rose 
around  his  big  one,  which  she  held  with  a 
strong  grip.  Her  great  gray  eyes  swept  the 
little  circle  calmly,  all  alike — her  lover, 
her  brothers,  and  the  two  great  French- 
men— and  at  once  the  power  of  her  per- 
sonality, that  definite,  indefinable  quality, 
was  felt. 

"  Gentlemen,"  she  said,  "  it  is  now  for 
me  to  make  a  little  speech."  Though 
she  spoke  to  all  of  them,  it  was  the  Prince 
whom  she  looked  at.  "  You  speak  of 
France  as  my  country  and  say  it  demands 
me  and  my  name — which  I  never  knew 
was  my  name  till  just  now.  You  say 
reverence  for  my  father  should  make  me 
go.  Listen,  then.  It  is  not  France  that 
has  been  a  country  to  me — it  is  Ireland, 
gentlemen.     And  it  is  Ireland  that  I  love, 
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not  France.  It  is  Ireland  that  I  would 
shed  my  heart's  blood  for.  And  the  Kni- 
peror  may  be  my  father — you  say  you  can 
prove  that  to  me.  But  what  sort  of  a 
father  is  it  ihat  turns  over  his  helpless  child 
to  stranger>? — the  kindest  hearts  of  the 
world,  to  be  sure,  but  that  was  none  of  his 
doing.  Why  should  I  give  up  home  and 
life  and  all  I  love,  to  do  his  pleasure,  after 
I'm  grown  and  worth  the  while,  when  he 
would  have  none  of  me  when  I  was  small 
and  helpless?  Here  is  my  real  father." 
She  bent  and  kissed  the  Colonel's  head. 
"  The  Emperor  is  nothing  to  me.  I  care 
nothing  for  France." 

The  girl  had  been  giving  her  listeners  a 
series  of  electrical  shocks,  more  unpleas- 
ant for  being  quite  unexpected,  but  this 
topped  them.  Even  Fitzgerald  groaned. 
"  Ah  !  Norah,  my  darling,"  he  said,  which 
was  severe  to  Norah,  from  the  Colonel. 
The  Prince,  from  smiHng  confidence,  grew 
pale.  He  had  made  a  great  effort.  Could 
it  be  for  nothing  ?  One  could  see  that 
he  was  exhausted.  He  looked  about  to 
faint  as  he  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and  Alex 
poured  cjuickly  a  glass  of  whiskey  and 
water,  so  ill  and  worn  was  his  face.  It 
was  Colonel  Fitzgerald  who  cut  short  the 
nervous  strain  for  them  all. 

"  Norah,  go  to  bed,"  he  said.  "  Em- 
press, or  my  little  Norah,  you  need  sleep. 
Gentlemen,  you  will  get  little  good  from 
further  talk  this  evening.  The  night  brings 
counsel,  they  tell  me,  and  to-moiTow  morn- 
ing we'll  all  be  better  able  to  give  it  and 
take  it." 

And  within  five  minutes  the  Colonel, 
the  last  man  up,  was  climbing  the  high, 
bare  stairway,  and  Tim  the  butler  was 
sleepily  blowing  out  candles  in  the  great 
darkening  hall. 


CHAPTER  VII 

"  Miss  Norah  !  Miss  Norah  !  " 
The  name  was  called  into  every  room 
of  Castle  Kilmorra  next  morning,  and 
Tim  the  butler,  and  Kathleen,  Norah's 
own  maid,  and  half  the  other  servants 
put  their  heads  cautiously  in,  after  excited 
rapping,  at  door  after  door  of  the  big 
straggling  place.  But  no  Miss  Norah. 
Then  Dennis,  who  was  second  to  none  in 
guessing,  ran   down  to  the  stables,  and 


when  he  found  Whirlwind  gone,  and 
Shamus  O'Shaughnessy  not  to  be  seen, 
and  Shamrock's  stall  empty  besides,  he 
walked  back  to  his  father  with  a  straight 
report. 

"  Norah's  out  on  Whirlwind,  with  Sha- 
mus on  the  Shamrock. " 

The  Prince  smiled  sarcastically,  and 
looked  just  a  touch  bored. 

The  poor  Marshal  eyed  Colonel  Fitz- 
gerald in  despair.  Were  founders  of  a 
dynasty  and  saviours  of  their  country  ever 
before  called  on  to  chase  a  hoyden  girl 
about  the  country,  to  put  a  crown  on 
her  head  ?  Was  it  this  way  Irish  gentle- 
men brought  up  their  daughters  ?  What 
might  be  the  next  move  ?  Michael  Ney 
came  to  the  rescue. 

"  May  I  have  a  horse,  Colonel  ?  " 

The  Colonel,  half  apologetic,  half 
chuckling,  was  regarding  his  visitors  with 
the  air  of  a  benevolent  mastiff  who  has 
caught  a  couple  of  birds  of  paradise  and 
doesn't  know  just  what  to  do  with  them. 

"  Take  the  Saint  and  welcome,  but  it's 
little  use,  lad.  No  power  can  say  what 
part  of  the  country  she's  in  by  now. 
\V'^e'll  just  have  to  wait  till  her  wild  broth 
of  a  Highness  chooses  to  come  back 
again." 

"  I  may  happen  to  find  her,"  said 
Michael.  "  I'll  try  my  luck."  And  in 
ten  minutes  he  was  cantering  down  the 
avenue,  with  the  sea  shimmering  through 
the  trees  at  his  left.  For  a  while  the 
road  led  along  high  cliffs ;  and  up  against 
their  base,  and  into  the  tiny  harbors  here 
and  there,  the  broad  Atlantic  was  rolling 
its  deep  blue  tide.  Absorbed  though  he 
was  in  one  thought,  he  stopped  his  horse 
at  the  point  where  his  way  turned  from 
the  ocean,  to  look  at  the  wonderful  view. 
Six  hundred  feet  below  him,  in  a  little 
bay,  lay  two  or  three  fishing-smacks,  their 
sails  flapping  lazily  against  the  masts.  He 
could  see  the  figures  of  the  men  as  they 
passed  back  and  forth  at  work  on  the 
decks,  and  their  voices  floated  up  to  him 
softened  by  distance.  Five  miles  beyond, 
around  the  turn  of  the  bay,  spread  the 
group  of  little  haggarts,  or  cottages,  that 
were  Scattery  village,  gay  in  the  morning 
sunshine.  But  the  eyes  were  absent 
through  which,  for  weeks,  he  had  looked 
at  the  loveliness  of  nature,  and  he  put 
his  heel  into  the  Saint,  swung  sharply  to 
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the  left,  and  galloped  on  into  the  country 
like  a  man  wlio  knows  where  he  is  going 
and  the  way  there.  Four  or  five  miles 
he  rode  and  then  turned  down  a  "  bo- 
reen,"  or  little  lane,  with  tall,  ragged 
hedges  on  either  ude.  Through  the 
breaks  one  could  see  that  a  ploughed 
field  lay  on  the  right,  but  on  the  left  a 
very  carpet  of  soft  green  turf.  And  now 
he  heard  voices,  and  he  caught  his  breath, 
for  one  of  them  was  the  dearest  on  earth. 
But  the  first  distinct  words  were  in  poor 
Shamus's  rich  Irish. 

"  Blessed  Mary,  Miss  Norah,  dear, 
don't  be  goin'  to  make  me  take  that. 
'Tis  not  for  mesilf,  but  the  poor  mither  of 
me  when  I'm  brought  back  to  her  crip- 
pled for  life  an'  dead.  Ochone  !  Tlaze, 
Miss  Norah." 

"Shamus,  I'm  mortified  at  you.  Didn't 
I  take  it  ?    Shame  on  you  !     Over,  then  !  " 

Michael  heard  a  groan  as  of  a  man  in 
extremity,  then  a  rush  down  the  turf,  and 
he  came  out  tlirough  a  gap  in  the  hedge 
just  in  time  to  see  Shamrock  and  Shamiis 
rise  lightly  over  a  five-foot  wall,  while 
Norah,  holding  Whirlwind  back,  watched 
critically. 

"  Be-eautiful  !  Beautiful,  Shamus 
O'Shauglmessy,"  she  cried.  "  You're 
really  improving."  Then  as  Michael 
rode  up  close  beside  her,  she  started  a 
httle  at  seeing  him,  but  went  on  :  "  Isn't 
he  improving  ?  It's  the  highest  bit  of 
wall  he's  done  yet."  At  this  point 
Shamus,  looking  rather  miserable,  came 
up,  after  trotting  around  through  the  lane. 

"  Shamus,  j'ou're  doing  better.  He's  a 
terrible  coward  by  nature,  poor  soul,"  she 
explained  to  Michael,  "but  I'm  training 
him  for  it,  and  he's  improving  under 
treatment.  Shamus,  wouldn't  you  hke  to 
take  the  wall  again,  just  to  show  Mr.  Ney 
how  brave  you're  growing  ?  " 

"  No,  plaze  God,  Miss  Norah,"  said 
Shamus,  shaking. 

"  Send  him  home,"  pleaded  Michael ; 
"  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"  That's  odd,"  said  Norah.  "It's  the 
first  time  you  ever  did."  But  she  turned 
to  the  groom :  "  Go  home,  Shamus 
O'Shaughnessy.  You're  a  good  boy,  but 
chicken-hearted.  I  shall  not  need  you 
any  more."  And  the  lad,  glad  to  escape 
from  his  adored  but  dreaded  mistress, 
was  off  like  a  shot. 


Before  Shamrock's  hoofs  were  through 
the  gap  in  the  hedge,  Michael's  hand  was 
on  Norah's,  and  he  was  looking  down  at 
her  eagerly,  proudly,  hopelessly — his  eyes 
were  full  of  a  dozen  meanings.  For  a 
moment  there  was  one  of  those  silences 
that  are  remembered  hke  words,  like 
events.     Then  Norah  spoke,  tremblingly. 

"  How  did  you  know  I  was  here  ?  " 

"  I  knew,"  said  Michael.  "  I  think  I 
could  go  straight  to  you  if  you  were  in 
the  middle  of  China.  I  had  to  see  you 
alone,  and  this  chance  came  like  a  god- 
send. And  now  I  must  tell  you — oh, 
how  can  I  tell  you  ?  "  he  groaned. 

"  What  is  it  you  want  ?  "  asked  Norah, 
simply,  and  smiled  up  at  him  with  such 
a  look — happy,  proud,  shy,  all  in  one — 
that  he  groaned  and  bent  over  impetu- 
ously and  kissed  her  hand  as  if  he  could 
never  tear  his  lips  away. 

"  What  do  I  want  ?  Only  one  thing 
on  earth.  You,  Norah.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  else.  There's  nothing  else  I  care 
for  at  all.  If  you  knew  how  wretchedly 
unhappy  I've  been  all  night — I  didn't 
sleep  a  moment.  To  have  found  you,  to 
have  won  you  even,  and  then  to  give  you 
up.  O  Norah,  Norah  ! "  He  put  his 
face  against  her  shoulder  hke  a  child  and 
held  her  hand  tiglit  to  his  mouth.  Norah 
trembled  a  little,  but  sat  still  as  a  statue, 
looking  straight  forward,  holding  Whiri- 
wind  steady  with  litrie  turns  of  her  wrisL 

"  Uo  you  mean — because  of  what  they 
said  last  night  ?  " 

"  Yes — oh,  yes." 

"  Only  because  of  that  ?  " 

Michael  straightened  himself  and  looked 
at  her,  the  hand  still  held  against  him. 

"  Only?  Of  course,  only  that  —  but, 
child,  isn't  that  enough?  You  are  as  far 
out  of  my  reach  as  the  sun.  They  would 
never  think  of  letting  you  marry  me." 

"  Well  then,  sir."  Whirlwind  stirred  at 
last,  and  the  hand  drew  away  and  she 
faced  around  toward  him  defiantly.  *'  I'll 
tell  you  this,  though  maybe  you'll  think  me 
bold  and  forward.  I— I — "  The  voice 
died  down  and  hw'  «yes  fell  before  his 
burning  ones. 

' '  Tell  me,  Norah.  Tell  me  quick.  It's 
so  hard  to  wait."  He  put  his  hand  on  her 
shoulder,  and  then  she  raised  her  eyes 
bravely  and  spoke  fast  : 

"  Do  you  think  I'd  let  a  httle  thing  like 
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that  come  between  me  and  a  great  thing 
like — Hke — this?  "  She  turned  her  head, 
and  for  a  second  her  cheek  lay  on  his 
hand. 

It  was  a  moment  or  two  later  that 
Michael  said  :  "  It's  bitterly  hard,  but 
Norah,  my  Norah,  I  must  give  you  up.  I 
meant  never  to  let  you  know-  this  at  all, 
that  I — loved  you.  I  shouldn't  have  loved 
you.     I  had  no  right." 

"It  would  have  been  a  poor  sort  of — 
love,"  said  Norah,  speaking  the  word 
softly,  "  that  waited  for  leave  to  come." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Michael.  "  The  love 
waited  for  no  leave.  It  came  before  I 
knew  it,  and  I  couldn't  have  helped  it  if  I 
had  known.  But  I  shouldn't  have  let  you 
see  it,  Norah.  The  Prince  and  the  Marshal 
trusted  me.  The  leaders  of  the  party  in 
Paris  trusted  me.  I  was  acting  for  France. 
It  is  necessary  for  my  honor,  as  well  as  for 
my  country,  that  I  should  give  you  up. 
Ah,  if  I  had  been  strong  enough  not  to  let 
you  see — if  I  had  been  the  only  one  to  be 
unhappy  !  It  would  have  been  far,  far 
better.  But  now,  poor  child,  you  will  suf- 
fer, too.  Will  you  forgive  me,  Norah,  for 
making  you  suffer  ?  As  soon  as  you  are 
the  Empress,  dear,  you  will  send  me  far 
away  on  some  mission,  and  I  shall  serve 
you  faithfully  and  love  you  always,  but 
never  come  back  to  France  until  you  have 
forgotten  me,  and  I  am  strong  enough  to 
look  at  you  calmly,  and  as  I  should  look 
at  my  sovereign  lady." 

"  Silly  !  "  said  Norah. 

Michael  laughed  dehghtedly,  through 
his  grief.  It  enchanted  him  to  have  her 
bully  him.  But  his  face  filled  with  sad- 
ness again  at  once.  "  It  must  be  so,"  he 
said,  "dearest,  dearest." 

"  Listen  a  bit,"  said  Norah,  "  you 
who  do  so  much  talking.  Is  it  true  that 
if  I  were  Empress,  they'd  not  let  me — not 
let  me — that  I  must  marry  someone  of 
their  choosing?  " 

"  I'm  afraia  that's  inevitably  so  with 
people  as  great  as  you  will  be,  Norah." 

"  It  would  interest  me  to  see  them 
choose  a  man  for  me,"  said  Norah,  her 
soft  lips  compressed  ;  and  Michael  laughed 
again.  "  And  suppose  I  tell  them  there's 
only  one  man  I'll  have?"  She  looked  up 
at  him  a  little  embarrassed,  a  little  pale. 
"  I  mean  old  Lord  Kilkenny,"  she  added, 
with  a  quick,  mischievous  smile,  and  then 


gravely  again,  "  But  if  I  said  that,  what 
could  they  do  ?  " 

"They  could  make  it  impossible,  Norah, 
absolutely  impossible.  It  is  so  now.  In 
our  wildest  dreams  we  can't  think  of  be- 
longing to  each  other,  dear." 

"  It  means  this,  then.  If  I'm  Empress 
of  France,  I  can't  —  I  can't  belong  to 
you?" 

"  No — my  dearest." 

"  Up,  Whirlwind  !  "  And  before  Mi- 
chael could  speak  again,  his  Princess  was 
vanishing  down  the  road  at  such  a  rate 
that  he  and  the  Saint  had  much  trouble  to 
keep  her  in  sight,  and  couldn't  begin  to 
catch  her  till  \\'hirlwind  saw  fit  to  shorten 
his  stride  and  let  the  poor,  white  Saint 
within  parleying  distance  of  his  dancing 
black  feet  and  his  tossing  black  head. 

"Those  papers,"  said  Norah,  turning 
in  the  saddle  and  pulling  Whirhvind  in 
short  as  Michael  came  up,  "  the  papers 
they  were  to  show  me  - —  they'll  do  that 
to-day?" 

"  I  suppose  so." 

"  Don't  let  them,"  she  said,  "  I  can't 
have  it.  I  won't  talk  about  it  to-day.  I 
must  think.  If  they  try  to  make  me  talk. 
Whirlwind  and  I'll  beoff  again,  andyou — " 
she  flashed  a  smile  up  at  him — "  even 
you  won't  find  us.  To-night  I'll  talk  to 
them,  and  I'll  tell  them  what  I've  de- 
cided." 

"  But,  Norah,  my  darling,"  said  Michael, 
trembling  but  conscientious  yet,  "  it  is 
to-night  you  must  start  for  Paris." 

"  Tell  them,  if  I'm  going,  I  will  go 
to-night.  And  they're  to  have  the  papers 
to  show  me  then.     Remember." 

"  They  are  all  here,"  said  Michael. 
"  I  will  tell  them.  I  will  see  that  they 
don't  trouble  you  before  to-night.  You 
shall  not  need  to  run  away  again.  Whirl- 
wind." He  put  his  hand  on  the  horse's 
neck  and  looked  down  at  the  two,  the 
spirited,  alert,  brilliant  animal,  and  the 
girl  who  sat  him,  lightly,  easily,  perfectly, 
herself  a  poem  of  spirit,  alertness,  anima- 
tion. It  was  there  her  beauty  lay,  more 
than  in  line  or  color.  It  was  a  fresh, 
young, face,  but  uncommon  only  in  the 
depth  and  power  of  the  look  from  her 
dark  gray  eyes,  and  the  charm,  every 
moment  changing,  of  her  quick  and  eager 
responsiveness.  Michael  looked  at  her 
and  was  satisfied. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

The  fire  burned  unobtrusively  in  the 
great  hall  of  Castle  Kilmorra.  "To-night 
is  not  our  time."  the  logs  seemed  to  say 
to  each  other  in  a  crackling,  comfortable 
undertone.  "  To-night  it  is  summer,  and 
the  soft  air  comes  in  from  the  window  just 
by  us  ;  but  we  stay  here  always  at  our 
post,  waiting  for  a  word  from  the  lord  of 
the  castle  ;  and  when  the  winds  begin  to 
howl  about  the  rock  and  the  old  walls, 
then,  at  his  word,  we  leap  into  cheerful 
roars  of  red  laughter,  and  go  rushing  up 
the  chimney  to  defy  the  winter." 

That  seemed  to  be  what  the  logs  were 
saying,  softly,  steadily  talking  to  each 
other.  But  nobody  listened.  Colonel 
Fitzgerald  stood  by  the  huge  chimney,  his 
tall  sons  standing  near  him,  while,  of  his 
three  guests,  the  Prince  and  the  Marshal, 
the  latter  looking  ner^'ous  and  the  former 
old  and  worn,  sat  near  a  table  on  which 
lay  papers,  and  Michael  Xey  walked  rest- 
lessly up  and  down,  watching  the  door. 
No  one  tried  to  talk — all  seemed  absorbed 
in  staring  at  the  twilight  sky  and  in  listen- 
ing to  the  waves  that  dashed  up  against 
the  rock — Castle  Rock — a  hundred  feet 
below.  It  was  a  broad,  high  window,  and 
below,  as  you  looked  down,  you  saw 
nothing  but  water,  for  this  part  of  the  old 
house  of  the  Fitzgeralds  had  been  built 
two  hundred  years  before,  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  great  rock  wall  beneath  it,  that 
ran  a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  shore. 
From  window  to  ocean  was  one  sheer, 
plumb  line.  Only  at  the  very  base  were 
a  few  ragged,  big  bowlders,  and  these  the 
waves  licked  and  dashed  over  so  inces- 
santly that  they  seemed  but  a  part  of  the 
rough  Atlantic  Ocean,  caught,  petrified 
by  the  stone  spirit  of  the  castle  some  wild 
night  long  ago  as  they  leaped  in  foam 
against  the  defiant  walls. 

Michael  strode  up  and  down  ;  the  Mar- 
shal drummed  on  the  table  ;  the  Colo- 
nel gazed  through  the  deep,  open  window. 
Talleyrand,  throned  in  the  large  chair 
that  had  come  to  be  called  his,  thought. 
His  air  was  tranquil,  disengaged.  Yet 
his  soul  was  not  quite  tranquil.  His  keen 
mind  appreciated  that,  for  all  the  apparent 
slightness  of  the  obstacle  to  this  affair  that 
had  seemed  to  them  all  so  simple,  their 
enterprise  was  in  no  small  danger.     He 


considered  himself  equal  to  it — oh,  yes, 
he  could  yet  control  a  girl,  even  Napo- 
leon's daughter  !  but  the  effort  was  more 
than  he  expected,  and  he  was  old  and  a 
little  tired.  As  nearly  as  might  be,  with 
his  even  temper  and  his  life  of  careful 
training,  he  was  irritated.  He  had  posted 
all  the  way  from  London  twice  within  a 
month  ;  he  had  been  at  some  pains  to 
arrange  the  affairs  of  the  embassy  that 
nothing  might  suggest  such  a  business  as 
this  before  the  time.  He  had  exerted 
himself  in  several  ways  quite  beyond  his 
plans,  and  now,  when  his  ship  should  be 
sailing  in  smooth  waters  and  under  balmy 
breezes,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  make 
further  exertions.  Carefully  he  consid- 
ered the  manner  of  them.  On  the  whole, 
he  concluded,  it  would  be  best  to  try 
sharpness,  acidity,  to  cut  into  the  steel  of 
this  young  character  so  remarkably  hard 
to  influence.  Sugar,  it  seemed,  did  not 
tempt  her.  One  must  then  try  whole- 
some medicine.  He  had  seen  wonders 
worked  with  a  touch  or  two  of  his  sarcas- 
tic tongue.  But  the  trouble  was,  it  must 
be  done  quickly.  That  boy  at  Schon- 
brunn,  he  might  be  dead  now — the  girl 
must  be  in  Paris.  Talleyrand  would  not 
see  his  plans  fail  for  the  vacillations  of  a 
child.  Yes  !  He  must  be  decided,  he 
must  even  be — alas  ! — rough.  So  planned 
the  old  diplomat,  with  a  look  of  gentle 
friendliness  on  his  face.  No  one  spoke. 
The  fire  gathered  courage  and  snapped  a 
loud  sentence  or  two  in  the  silence. 

The  door  opened  and  Norah  came  in. 
At  once  the  dead  place  was  in  life.  The 
old  Prince  rose  a  little  wearily  and  stood 
leaning  on  his  cane,  watching  the  young 
girl  intently,  not  smiling  as  usual.  Marshal 
Victor  sprung  to  his  feet,  soldierly,  stiff  ; 
Michael's  restless  step  stopped  short,  his 
broad  shoulders  looming  high  and  dark 
against  the  light  as  he  faced  toward  her, 
breathless.  Norah  walked  straight  across 
the  long  room  and  stood  by  him,  between 
him  and  the  table ;  father  and  brothers,  her 
old  life,  on  one  side,  the  men  who  would 
put  her  on  a  throne,  the  new,  unknown 
life,  on  the  other.  Between  the  two  her 
lover  and  herself. 

There  was  a  moment's  grave  stillness, 
and  Norah  placed  her  hand  on  the  table, 
on  the  papers  that  were  the  only  proofs 
of  her  strange  history. 
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"  There  is  little  to  say, "  she  began,  and 
her  tones,  though  clear  and  even,  were 
low,  "  but  it  is  hard  to  say  it.  Gentle- 
men, I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  go 
with  you  to-night.  No,  nor  later.  My 
decision  is  quite  made.  It  would  spare 
pain  to  us  all  could  you  beUeve  at  once 
that  I  shall  not  change." 

Then  the  Marshal  stood  and  thundered 
in  his  big  voice  that  had  the  note  of 
tragedy  heard  in  most  French  voices. 

"  It  is  not  that  it  can  be  thus,  this. 
The  nation,  La  France,  it  demands  you. 
The  armies  of  La  France  for  their  leader, 
for  the  blood  of  the  great  Emperor,  wait ; 
it  must  that  you  come.  Rise,  rise  to  the 
so  great  time  !  1,  I,  your  soldier,  your 
general,  I,  your  army,  will  protect  you. 
There  is  not  of  danger.  Child  of  Napo- 
leon, advance  !  Seize  your  right !  Fear 
not  the  danger!  Look  to  the  gloire ! 
Have  not  of  fear — I — I —  "  The  Eng- 
lish language  ran  dry. 

Norah  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  burning 
dark.  "  You  do  not  understand  me.  Mar- 
shal," she  said,  gently.  "  I  am  not  afraid 
of  anything."  And  they  all  felt,  looking  at 
her  with  a  thrill  of  admiration,  that  it  was 
the  bare  truth. 

"  One  sees,  then,  it  is  the  spirit  of  her 
father,  that  which  one  lioped  for,  the  same 
is  the  rock  we  split,"  groaned  the  Mar- 
shal. 

"  Mademoiselle,  your  Highness,"  said 
Talleyrand,  from  the  great  arm-chair,  his 
head  thrown  back  carelessly,  his  eyes, 
half-closed,  gleaming  at  her.  And  at 
once  every  face,  every  eye  was  drawn  tow- 
ard that  wonderful  presence.  Stronger 
than  ever  before  Norah  felt  the  power  of 
his  magnetism,  though  there  was  a  new 
feeling  of  repulsion  as  she  looked.  She 
had  never  noticed  before,  she  thought, 
with  astonishment,  how  bitter  his  mouth 
was,  how  cold  and  hard  his  eyes.  But 
the  voice  that  had  a  certain  sparkling 
quality,  most  uncommon,  though  it  carried 
to-night  fire  and  hail,  ice  and  snow,  was 
as  low  and  restrained  as  always.  "  It  is 
not  often  that  high  heaven  forgets  its 
dignity  so  far,"  the  Prince  was  saying,  and 
Norah  felt  the  old  eyes  burning  hers,  "as 
to  put  a  nation's  safety  into  the  hands  of 
a  young  girl,  and  when  it  does,  I  should 
think  that  even  high  heaven,"  with  a 
sneer,  "  must  see  the  error.     At  this  time 


it  happens  by  an  accident  of  birth  that 
you  have  the  power  to  do  an  enormous 
amount  of  harm.  It  is  only  natural,  I 
suppose,  considering  your  age  and  your 
sex,  that  your  first  instinct  should  be  to  do 
that  harm.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that 
you  should  happen  to  be  of  an  importance 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  your  personal 
attributes,  which  are  no  doubt  charming. 
It  seems  difficult  to  make  you  understand 
that  it  is  not  your  inclinations  that  con- 
cern us,  interesting  as  those  may  be. 
AV^hether  or  not  you  care  to  be  an  Empress 
of  France  is  immaterial.  You  are,  with 
all  respect,  a  figure-head  —  understand 
that.  I,"  he  glanced  at  Victor,  "  I,  and 
others  who  know  how,  will  rule  France. 
But  the  figure-head  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. We  will  have  it  —  you.  L'nder- 
stand  me.  Mademoiselle.  \\'e  will  have 
you.  You  may  delay  us  a  day — two 
days,  but  the  end  will  be  the  same.  You 
belong  to  us,  and  we  will  have  you. 
Appreciate  at  once,  and  spare  us  further 
trouble,  that  P>ance  and  Talleyrand  are 
stronger  than  you." 

The  Marshal  had  this  day  been  marked 
by  fate  to  be  a  bull  in  a  china-shop. 

"  Have  the  courage.  Mademoiselle, 
voire  Majesie,"  shouted  he  in  thunder 
tones,  still  convinced  that  all  Norah 
needed  was  large  quantities  of  encourage- 
ment. "  Have  the  courage  of  your  illustri- 
ous/(^r^  .''  Show  now  the  will  of  Napoleon 
at  us  !  Let  not  obstacles  de-de-deflect. 
But  let  one  see  now  that  the  power  of 
the  will  of  the  mighty  Emperor  is — is  to 
you  !  " 

Norah's  clear,  full  tones  fell  like  a  sharp 
line  of  sunlight  through  a  storm-cloud. 
"  I  will  show  it,  M.  le  Marechal — M.  le 
Prince.  If  I  have  the  will  of  Napoleon, 
it  is  this  way  I  will  show  it,  that  I  will  not 
be  forced  into  doing  what  I  choose  not  to 
do.  I  will  not  give  up  my  hfe  and  my 
home  and  the  man  I  love  for  a  country,  a 
cause  that  is  nothing  to  me.  I  will  not 
be  an  empress.  I  care  nothing  at  all  for 
glory  and  ambition.  My  life  is  my  own. 
I  will  keep  both — or  give  them  to  whom 
I  choose.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am 
necessary  to  France.  France  will  do  very 
well  without  poor  Norah  Fitzgerald.  I 
have  decided." 

Talleyrand,  pale  with  exhaustion,  stirred 
to  a  deeper  anger  than  he  had,  perhaps, 
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ever  known  before,  but  still  unable  to  be- 
lieve his  ears,  to  accept  defeat,  still  gal- 
lantly using  his  brain,  his  force,  his  every 
power  to  arrest  this  frightful  landslide  of 
failure,  caught  at  one  of  the  quick  sen- 
tences that  fell  so  rapidly  upon  each  other. 

"'The  man  you  love,'"  he  quoted, 
with  a  smile  that  was  not  sweet.  "  I 
might  have  guessed  so  much.  Cherchez 
Vhomme  is  true  at  times  also,  then.  I 
gather  the  interesting  news  that  there  is 
then  a  man  whom  you  love,  Mademoiselle, 
better  than  an  empire  ?  "  He  asked  it, 
for  all  his  polished  bearing  and  his  smooth 
tones,  with  a  scarcely  concealed  sneer. 

Michael  started  with  anger  at  the  bit- 
ing tone,  but,  standing  close  by  her  in  the 
deepening  twilight,  he  felt  her  sway  a  bit 
toward  him  and  a  touch  of  her  shoulder 
against  his.  It  was  almost  more  than 
he  could  do  to  keep  his  arms  from  folding 
around  her  when  he  heard  her  say, 
with  an  effort,  tremblingly,  courageously, 
"  There  is  a  man — whom  I  love  better 
— than  an  empire." 

Then  she  seemed  suddenly  to  feel  the 
packet  of  papers  under  her  fingers. 

"  It  is  these  that  are  the  proofs  of  my 
identity  ?  " 

The  Prince,  his  blood  chilling,  think- 
ing, planning  fast,  his  philosophy  trembling 
in  face  of  this  maddening  threatening  of 
defeat,  paid  little  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion. "  It  is  these,  Mademoiselle,"  he 
answered  curtly,  not  looking  at  her. 

"  Without  these  you  would  be  power- 
less to  put  me  on  the  throne  ?  "  She 
asked  it  of  the  Marshal  this  time. 

"  But  yes,  your  Highness,"  the  Mar- 
shal   said,   seeing  no  object   in   this  side 


issue,  but  concluding  that  the  mysterious 
feminine  mind,  all-wonderful,  all-diffi- 
cult to  follow,  was  approaching  negotia- 
tions again  from  another  point  of  the 
compass.  "But  yes,  your  Highness. 
Those  papers  there,  so  little,  it  is  they 
that  without  what  one  could  not  make 
your  Highness  the  Emper — Imperatrice. 
It  is  impossible.  It  is  that  it  is  your 
throne  you  hold  at  the  hand." 

Norah  turned,  the  eyes  of  all  seven 
men  following  her  with  masculine  deliber- 
ateness.  The  window-sill  was  low.  In 
the  stillness  one  could  hear  the  waves 
dashing  high,  for  the  wind  had  risen, 
against  the  Rock.  In  a  second  she  stood 
in  the  deep  embrasure,  and  with  one  toss 
of  her  hand  the  priceless  papers  were  fly- 
ing far  out  through  the  air  into  the  ocean. 

The  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  that  had 
swayed  in  the  balance  was  saved  to  the 
bourgeois  monarch  ;  a  new  line  of  sover- 
eigns had  ended  before  its  beginning ;  a 
woman  had  dared  to  put  aside  the  schemes, 
the  plots,  the  feverish  desires  of  hundreds 
of  men,  "  with  their  triumphs  and  their 
glories  and  the  rest,"  and  with  clear  eye 
and  steady  hand  had  placed  love  above 
ambition  and  power. 

Then  she  turned  back  again  quietly 
and  faced  them,  her  head  high,  her  look 
calm. 

"  The  throne  of  France  is  no  longer 
held  in  my  hand  or  in  yours,"  she  said. 

And  as  she  stood  in  the  breathless 
silence,  dark  against  the  dark  sky,  Mi- 
chael's towering' head  close  by  hers,  the 
door  opened  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
great  hall  and  Tim  the  butler  brought  in 
the  li<:hts. 


TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  GONE  BEFORE 
By  Margaret  Crosby 

Dfxorations  by  James  Preston 

Before  a  hundred  shrines  I  incense  burn  ; 

With  Uving  love  my  lot  seems  to  abound. 

I  smile,  work,  sleep  and  live  the  daily  round 

Of  present  life  with  seeming  unconcern. 

Yet  closeher  seek  the  truth  and  thou  shalt  learn, 

Beside  this  life  another  life  is  found, 

Whose  vast  and  trackless  depths  I  may  not  sound, 

Whose  heights  I  may  not  scale  and  here  return. 

Where  soft  wind  blows  that  bears  upon  its  air 

Presage  of  Love  Supreme,  that  woundeth  not. 

And  Holy  Ones  once  worshipped  here  are  there. 

And  turning  from  my  present  earthly  lot, 

I  crj' — "I  love  you!    you  are  real,  are  fair! 

O  think  not  that  I  ever  have  forgot." 


TOMMIE    OHLSEN'S   WESTERN    PASSAGE 


By  James   B.   Connolly 


]LONG  the  rocky  shores  of 
old  Cape  Ann  an  easterly 
gale  was  stirring.  In  from 
the  sea  by  way  of  the 
Point,  across  the  harbor, 
and  through  the  streets  of 
Gloucester  it  moved  boisterously.  Up  on 
the  hill  it  sent  unfastened  bhnds  aswirl- 
ing,  jarred  bricks  from  unstable  chimneys, 
and  eventually  forced  all  the  old  ladies 
with  the  shawls  to  draw  in  their  heads, 
slam  down  the  window-sashes,  and  pro- 
test with  tight  lips  and  shaking  heads  that 
not  for  some  time  yet  would  it  be  safe  for 
a  body  to  venture  out — no  indeed,  not 
even  if  the  glass  was  arisin'.  Down  along 
the  wharf-front  it  whistled  through  hal- 
yards, stays,  and  the  unclewed  tops'ls  of 
vessels  in  the  docks,  and  from  the  more 
lofty  roofs  picked  up  and  skied  to  the 
clouds  everything  that  was  not  made  fast 
with  at  least  a  double  hitch.  The  most 
heavenward  structure  down  that  way,  the 
observation -tower  of  the  fish -syndicate, 
shook  and  bent  as  if  it  were  no  more  than 
a  church-steeple,  and  the  very  top  of  the 
tower,  the  "  Crow's  Nest,"  swayed  in  a 
way  to  suggest  to  one  imaginative  inmate 
the  snapping  of  a  whip,  and  to  another, 
this  one  even  more  imaginative  possibly, 
the  evolutions,  as  he  put  it,  of  a  burgee 
to  the  main  truck.  It  was  a  northeast 
gale  from  Newfoundland  to  Cape  Cod, 
the  Weather  Bureau  said,  with  some  minor 
wrecks  along  the  coast. 

Up  in  Crow's  Nest  they  read  all  the 
weather  reports,  but  it  took  more  than 
weather  reports  to  disturb  their  peace  of 
mind.  They  knew  that  a  fleet  of  distressed 
coasters  had  come  bumping  into  the 
harbor  over  night  for  refuge,  and  that  a 
string  of  storm-flags  was  still  flying  from 
the  roof  of  the  Custom-house — they 
could  see  all  that  and  a  lot  more  from 
their  aerie,  but  they  were  not  worrying 
particularly  up  in  Crow's  Nest.  It  was 
too  bad,  of  course,  about  the  coasters,  but 
coasters  and  fishermen  weren't  the  same 
— not  by  a  blame  sight,  not  by  a  ding- 
blame  sight — not  meaning  any  disrespect 


to  the  coasters.  And  as  for  the  storm- 
flags,  a  lot  of  wind  out  to  sea  was  no 
reason  that  there'd  be  lives  lost  on  the 
Banks.  Wind,  just  plain  wind,  never  hurt 
anybody.  And  this  was  only  a  summer 
gale  anyway,  and  it  was  able  vessels  and 
able  seamen  sailing  out  of  Gloucester. 
This  breeze  might  give  the  passengers 
on  ocean-liners  something  to  talk  about 
on  winter-nights  for  a  few  years  after 
they  got  back  to  the  prairies  again,  but 
good  Lord  !  there  were  skippers  out  of 
Gloucester  who,  if  they  happened  to  be 
in  a  hurry  home,  wouldn't  bother  to  reef 
for  this — no,  sir,  wouldn't  stop  to  reef,  but 
keep  her  coming  all  the  way.  Lord,  yes, 
keep  her  coming  all  the  way. 

They  were  doing  very  well  up  in  Crow's 
Nest  this  tempestuous  morning.  With  a 
fine  drying  fire  in  the  stove,  and  under  the 
stove  a  new  level  of  fresh,  inviting  saw- 
dust, with  what  looked  like  a  sufficiency 
of  tobacco  in  sight  and  what  appeared  to 
be  a  disposition  to  pass  it  around,  with 
hatches  drawn  and  a  new  tin-patch  on 
the  roof — with  all  tight  and  dry  and  snug, 
why  shouldn't  they  be  doing  well  ?  The 
storm  without  seemed  only  to  better  the 
humor  of  those  within.  They  hearkened  to 
the  roaring  of  the  gale  outside,  and  they  all 
began  to  feel  as  if  they  had  just  come  off 
watch — a  hard  watch  in  the  thick  o'  fog, 
with  sheets  straining  and  seas  breaking 
over  her  quarter — and  bathed  in  the  glow 
that  comes  of  that  kind  of  thinking  and 
wrapped  twice  around  in  the  belief,  on  this 
particular  morning,  that  in  all  Glouces- 
ter their  quarters  were  not  to  be  im- 
proved upon,  could  they  be  feeling  otlier- 
wise  than  comfortable  up  in  Crow's  Nest  ? 

The  helpers,  who  clung  to  the  locker- 
seats  like  barnacles,  felt  to  the  full  the 
measure  of  all  this  comfort.  Blissfully 
they  sat  and  smoked  and  spat  toward  the 
outlying  parts  of  the  box  of  sawdust.  To 
be  sure,  they  did  have  their  little  troubles. 
Every  little  while,  in  obedience  to  "  Old 
Peter's  "  voice  of  authority,  somebody  or 
other  would  have  to  detach  himself  from 
his  position  on  the  locker  and  stand  his 
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watcij.  With  a  lingering  motion  that  sug- 
gesteil  something  of  the  tenacious  love  of 
a  periwinkle  for  a  low- water  rock,  the  com- 
manded one  would  tear  himself  off,  make 
his  way  to  the  port-hole,  take  a  look  out, 
and  report  to  old  Peter,  the  one  man 
there  who  drew  pay,  and  who,  sitting  in 
his  easy-chair  with  his  feet  on  the  edge  of 
the  sawdust-box  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
and  his  back  to  the  seaward-side  should 
have  been  enjoying  the  greatest  comfort  of 
all.  He  should  have  been,  it  would  seem, 
but  for  an  hour  now  the  volunteers  had 
reported  nothing  but  mist  and  whitecaps 
out  to  sea,  and  Peter  was  getting  nervous. 
The  picture  of  the  catastrophe,  if  one  of 
the  firm's  vessels  should  steal  in  unre- 
ported, photographed  itself  on  his  mind 
so  frequently  that  he  felt  impelled  at 
length  to  ease  his  nerves,  even  at  the  risk 
of  slightly  wounding  the  feelings  of  an 
aide-de-camp  or  two  of  his  staff.  "  With 
this  gale  behind  'em,"  said  Peter,  by  way 
of  breaking  more  gently  to  them  his  very 
low  estimate  of  their  worth  as  look-outs 
— "  with  this  gale  behind  'em,  it  seems  to 
me  there  ought  to  be  some  of  the  fleet 
corain'  along  soon.  In  a  breeze  of  this 
kind,  the  fairest  kind  of  a  wind  to  the 
east'ard,  and  enough  of  it  to  suit  the  most 
desp'rate  sail-carriers  out  of  Gloucester, 
they  oughter  be  comin'  along  like  a  drove 
of  wild  horses  pretty  soon,  don't  you 
think  ?  .Anyway,  maybe  I'd  better  take  a 
look  for  myself.  No  offence  meant;  but 
you  lads  brought  up  ashore,  you  haven't 
the  eyes  for  it  quite — not  quite.  And 
you're  gettin'  to  love  your  comfort  too 
well,  .\nyway,  I  callate  I'd  better  take  a 
look  for  myself." 

He  rose  regretfully,  stuffed  his  pipe  into 
his  pocket,  and  had  a  look  for  himself. 

What  he  saw,  off-shore,  was  a  tumble 
of  long  seas  and  a  field  of  scud  flying  be- 
fore the  gale  in  many  patches ;  and,  in- 
shore, the  swift  advance  of  many  lines  of 
bold-marked  ridges  i)iling  high  in  a  green- 
white  tumult  above  the  rocks  of  the  Cape. 
He  viewed  them  calmly,  as  a  man  who 
has  fought  them  views  them — to  sea,  the 
crested,  sweeping  waves  and  the  flick- 
la.shing  of  the  wind  whipping  over  them  ; 
and  along  the  rocky  shore,  the  bold  roll- 
ers tumbling  over,  piling  up,  and  crashing 
high,  and  the  wake  of  the  fierce  under-tow 
swirling  back  again.  He  watched  it  for  a 
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while,  this  play  of  the  sea,  not  alone  that 
little  part  of  the  sea  almost  beneath  him, 
but  also  that  greater  part  far  out  from  him, 
and  then  took  note  of  the  sky  above ; 
not  near  so  thick  massed  now  were  the 
clouds,  as  when  he  had  last  looked  out,  an 
hour  ago,  nor  driving  so  turbulently,  and 
yet  they  were  still  flying  with  great  speed. 
"They'll  be  gone  by  noon,"  thought 
Peter,  "  and  we'll  walk  home  to  dinner 
with  the  sun  shining  through  again,  or  I 
don't  know." 

Musing  thoughtfully  over  that,  he  drew 
his  pipe  from  his  pocket  and  struck  a 
match.  The  match  sputtered  and  went 
out.  He  lit  a  second,  and  then — then  it 
was  he  saw  her.  Waiting  for  the  second 
match  to  blaze,  and  looking  unpreparedly 
out  through  the  port-hole,  but  with  an 
habitual  watchfulness  withal,  his  keen  old 
eyes  saw  her.  A  shaft  of  sunlight  break- 
ing prematurely  through  the  thinning 
clouds  struck  her  and  lit  her  up,  just  as 
his  eyes  happened  to  rest  on  the  right 
spot,  and  he  saw  her — a  flash  of  a  hand- 
some fisherman,  long  and  narrow— black 
hull  that  shone  and  gold  stripe  that  glit- 
tered. Jumbo,  jib,  fore,  main,  and  both 
topsails — in  his  admiration  he  noted  every 
sail  of  her,  as  might  any  landsman  who 
had  never  learned  to  take  in  hull  and  rig 
entire,  the  whole  thing  at  a  glance.  "  By 
the  Lord,  but  she's  an  able  vessel ! " 
breathed  Peter,  "  and  her  skipper,  who- 
ever he  is,  is  a-sockin'  it  to  her.  Drive 
her,  drive  her,  God  bless  you,  drive  her. 
Two  tops'ls  I  By  the  Lord,  but  you're 
the  lad  to  get  her  home — drive  her !  " 

Unconsciously  he  had  spoken  the  last 
few  words  aloud,  and  now  the  whole  room 
was  at  his  shoulder.  It  took  such  an  an- 
nouncement to  wake  them  up.  "  Two 
tops'ls  did  you  say  ?  In  this  breeze  ? 
Where  ? — where  ?  " 

"  Look,"  answered  Peter,  with  an  in- 
dicating arm.  "  Look.  See  her  now  ? 
Where's  the  glasses  ?  Maybe  I  c'n  make 
her  out."  He  looked,  and  knew  her. 
"  It's  the  Nannie  O,  by  the  Lord  !  See 
her  now?"  They  looked  and  saw  her. 
They  did  not  know  her  from  any  other 
vessel,  but  they  saw  the  low,  black  hull 
with  all  the  white  sail.  Tearing  around 
the  Point  she  was  then,  with  her  lee  cat- 
heads just  showing  out  of  water. 

"Are    you    sure    that's    the    Nannie, 
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Peter?  "  inquired  a  doubting  one  at  his 
shoulder.  "  Are  you  sure?  Wasn't  it 
only  yesterday  some  skipper  reported  leav- 
ing her  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  to 
the  east'ard  only  a  few  days  ago  and  she 
not  ready  to  leave  for  two  or  three  days. 
Somewhere  up  on  the  Grand  Banks  she 
was  then — last  Thursday,  I  think  it  was 
— and  not  goin'  to  leave  for  two  or  three 
days — and  now  only  Tuesday.  That  skip- 
per got  in  only  yesterday  afternoon,  Peter, 
and  he  made  a  pretty  fair  passage  himself, 
they  said." 

"  Hush,"  chided  Peter,  "  there's  pas- 
sages and  passages.  It's  Tommie  Ohlsen 
himself.  Ain't  he  a  dog  though?  Four 
lowers  and  two  tops'ls,  his  deck  awash  to 
the  hatches,  two  men  to  the  wheel  and  the 
rest  of  the  crew  huggin'  up  under  the 
weather-rail — yes,  and  glad  they're  so  near 
home,  I'll  bet.  Only  yesterday  afternoon, 
Wallie  Manning — the  Cleopatra — in  from 
a  shackin'  trip — it's  him  what  one  o'  you 
meant,  I  s'pose — Wallie  reports  the  Nan- 
nie seven  hundred  and  fifty  mile  to  the 
east'ard  and  not  goin'  to  leave  afore  Satur- 
day night.  '  Any  message?  '  says  Wallie 
to  Tommie — '  any  message?  '  '  Nothin' 
particular,'  says  Tommie.  '  Might  tell  the 
old  man,  when  you  get  in,  he  might  be 
gettin'  a  new  fore-gaff  ready  for  the  Nan- 
nie. This  one  we  got  now  went  to  hell 
on  the  way  out — fixed  it  up  as  well  as  we 
could,  but  if  we  has  to  jibe  her  over  again 
all  standin'  something's  liable  to  happen 
to  the  Nannie  if  it  comes  thick  and  there's 
rocks  under  our  lee  goin'  home.  Main 
topm'st  a  little  sprung,  but  we  c'n  make 
that  go  a  while  longer,  I  callate.'  '  And 
when  will  you  be  leavin'  for  home?  '  asks 
Wallie.  '  Not  afore  Saturday  night  at  dark, 
anyway,'  says  Tommie.  '  We'll  fish  the 
week  out,  anyway.  If  we  have  good  luck 
we'll  swing  her  off  Saturday  night.  If  the 
wind's  fair  and  we  have  any  luck  fishin' 
— Saturday  night,  but  not  before,'  says 
Tommie.  '  Good-by.  Report  me  to  the 
wife,  if  you  happen  to  go  by  the  house,' 
and  he  waves  his  hand  to  Wallie  as  the 
Cleopatra  goes  shootin'  by. 

"  So  Saturday  night  he  must've  sailed 
and  here  it's  only  Tuesday  morning.  Two 
days  and  three  nights,  and  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  I  s'pose  we  c'n  say,  he's 
come.  I'll  bet  there  was  some  draggin' 
of  sail  on  the  Nannie  comin'  home.  Two 


men  to  the  wheel  to  hold  her,  the  deck 
jumpin',  if  I  know  Tommie,  and  life-Unes 
out  maybe  and  himself  with  his  arm 
hooked  into  the  main-riggin'  all  the  way 
home.  Maybe  I  that's  sailed  with  him 
don't  know." 

"  The  wind  must've  been  fair  all  the 
way,"  hazarded  somebody  over  by  the 
stairs,  "  when  she  made  such  good  time." 

"  Fair  enough  if  it's  the  same  way  to 
the  east'ard  as  it's  been  here  at  Cape  Ann 
the  last  three  or  four  days.  Tommie 
wouldn't  want  it  any  fairer  than  this.  It 
oughter  suited  Tommie  like  a  fish  on  every 
hook — abaft  the  beam  and  plenty  of  it. 
That's  what  pleases  Tommie,  wind  any- 
where along  there — abaft  the  beam — over 
the  quarter.  Man,  I  mind  how  pleased 
he  was  that  time  we  put  into  that  Nor- 
wegian port  up  to  the  no'the-'ard  just 
afore  we  left  for  home  that  summer,  after 
Tommie  'd  made  that  long  cruise  for  new 
halibut-grounds.  Went  clear  up  to  Spitz- 
bergen  afore  he  stopped  that  trip.  The 
Lord  knows  how  many  thousand  miles  we 
sailed  the  Nannie  that  trip.  I  know  we 
got  about's  far  as  some  of  them  North 
Pole  hunters  ever  gets.  At  eighty  north  I 
know  we  was  ketchin'  hahbut,  but  the  ice 
chased  us  south  again.  The  Nannie  O 
warn't  no  polar-boat,  you  see,  full  of  solid 
beams  inside  and  with  grub  for  about  four 
hundred  men  and  dogs  for  four  hundred 
year,  and  so  Tommie  flew  before  the  ice, 
and  that's  the  time  he  put  into  this  Nor- 
wegian port.  What  was  the  name  of  it 
now  ?  —  ha  ?  Christiansund  ?  No,  not 
Christiansund  —  I  mind  Christiansund, 
where  you  shoot  in  the  harbor  at  one  end 
and  out  the  other.  'Twas  away  farther 
north  than  that.  Stamsund  ?  No,  I  mind 
that,  too.  No,  not  Ellingsund,  but  some 
name  like  that.  Anyway,  up  that  way  it 
was — some  sund  port  up  there  to  the 
no'the-'ard.  Tommie,  you  know,  was  born 
somewhere  up  in  Norway  in  one  of  them 
sort  of  bays — fjords  they  calls  'em — up 
near  them  cod-fishing  islands,  the  Lofodens. 
But  he  came  away  from  there  so  early 
that  it  didn't  leave  any  bad  effects.  You 
know  what  I  mean.  There's  some  able 
fishermen  up  there,  let  me  tell  you,  but 
they  don't  have  the  vessels  nor  the  gear 
we  have.  Tliere's  where  they  go  out  in 
open  boats  no  bigger  than  one  of  our 
seine-boats — not  so  big  sometimes — with 
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just  one  square  sail  in  the  middle  and  they 
can't  hug  no  nearer  than  six  points  to  the 
wind,  though  in  their  national  pride,  as 
you  might  say,  they'll  tell  you  they  c'n 
i^et  within  five  points  and  sometimes  foiu" 
points,  which  is  fool-talk  on  the  face  of  it. 
For  with  one  square  sail  in  the  middle  of 
her  and  no  keel  to  amount  to  anything  and 
loose  rock  in  the  bottom  for  ballast,  how 
(  ould  they  ?  Anyway,  out  they  go,  and 
in  the  winter,  too,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  off 
.shore,  and  of  course  they  sometimes  get 
caught,  a  lot  of  'em,  and  don't  come  back. 
I  see  by  the  paper  the  other  day  where 
a  hundred  of  'em  was  lost  lately  in  one 
gale. 

"  Now  Tommie  was  brought  up  to  that 
when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  when  he 
comes  over  this  side,  why  he  was  just 
ripe  for  Gloucester.  He  learned  fast. 
Vou  c'n  just  imagine  how  a  big  fast  able 
Ciloucester  schooner  would  hit  a  Norwe- 
gian boy  who'd  been  having  to  go  out 
and  ketch  fish  in  open  boats.  Anyway, 
he  wam't  fishing  out  o'  Gloucester  many 
years  afore  he  begins  to  get  ideas  about 
things,  being  a  husky,  intelligent  lad  and 
not  scared  of  anything  that  ever  came  out 
the  sea.  He  got  chances  with  the  best 
skippers  out  o'  Gloucester.  He  got  a  lot 
of  ideas  about  carryin'  sail  'specially.  One 
thing  he  got  good  and  hard  into  his 
head  was  that  a  real  skipper  never  takes  in 
his  mains'l  while  anybody  else  in  sight's 
got  one  standing.  And  when  he  did  get 
that  into  his  head — an'  you  know  how  the 
right  kind  of  a  boy'U  go  the  limit  to  be 
as  good  as  somebody  he  admires — well 
when  Tommie  after  fishin'  with  half  a 
dozen  of  the  craziest  sail-carriers  out  of 
here,  when  he'd  been  with  them  a  while 
and  then  gets  a  vessel  of  his  own,  why  it 
got  so  that  men  with  families  used  to  talk 
it  over  on  the  comer  afore  they  shipped 
with  Tommie.  Of  course,  Tommie  had 
sort  of  soaked  in  the  atmosphere,  as  you 
might  say,  by  that  time. 

"  Well,  this  time  I'm  telling  about  he  was 
in  what  I  call  the  proper  temper  to  try 
some  sail-carr)nn'.  The  few  years  he'd 
been  skipper  up  to  a  while  afore  this  he'd 
been  in  old  plugs,  but,  beginnin'  to  do 
pretty  well,  the  firm  built  him  the  Nannie 
O,  and  Tommie  cert'nly  thought  he  was 
fixed  then.  And  he  had  a  right  to  think 
he  was,  for  if  ever  an  able  vessel  sailed 


past  Eastern  Point  it  was  the  Nannie  O 
in  her  young  days.  And  he  did  love 
that  vessel  !  Man,  but  I  mind  how  his 
eyes  used  to  shine  every  time  he  took  a 
look  at  her.  'Ain't  she  able-lookin' ?  ' 
he'd  say,  and  look  around  to  see  that 
everybody  else  thought  so,  too.  Even 
now,  looking  at  her  coming  in  the  harbor, 
you  don't  have  to  look  twice  to  see  she's 
an  able  vessel.  And  if  she's  able  now, 
think  what  she  must've  been  afore  she 
was  druv  to  death.  She's  got  iron  hoops 
around  under  now  from  chain-plates  to 
chaiurplates,  fore  and  aft,  to  hold  her 
together,  and  the  signs  are  on  her  where 
she  spits  out  her  oakum  reg'larly.  But  this 
time  I'm  telling  you  she  was  only  two 
year  old,  and  able  ! — able,  I'm  telling 
you,  able  as  Tommie  himself,  and  Tom- 
mie is  able.  I've  seen  him,  when  I  was 
on  the  Nannie  O,  take  a  buoy-line  and 
throw  the  bight  of  it  around  the  main- 
boom — the  best  manila  line,  mind — thick 
as  a  clothes-line,  I'm  telling  you  shore- 
people,  if  there's  any  here — and  pull  on 
that  with  one  finger — the  long  finger  of 
his  right  hand — a  steady  pull,  mind,  and 
no  trick-work,  just  a  steady  pull,  and 
break  it.  I  call  that  an  able  man,  and 
that's  what  Tommie  did  and  c'n  do  to  this 
day — and  he's  getting  old  now,  too." 

"  How  old,  Peter?  "  asked  one  of  the 
kind  that  must  always  have  the  details  of 
things. 

"  O  Lord,  I  dunno.  I  mean  old  for 
his  age.  Lord,  he's  got  just  as  much  fire 
now  as  ever  he  had.  You  just  try  to 
cross  his  bows  once  and  see.  But,  any- 
way, he  had  the  fire  in  him  this  time. 
He  was  the  right  age,  I  call  it,  for  a  man 
to  hke  to  take  chances — in  the  middle 
thirties — not  too  long  married,  and  rest- 
less as  a  cat  if  he  was  so  much  as  a  week 
away  from  home.  He  cert'nly  was  rest- 
less that  trip — kept  things  jumping  !  If 
you'd  only  seen  the  way  he  drove  into 
that  port  in  Norway — a  heavy  no'therly 
gale.  We  threw  her  into  the  wind  just  long 
enough  to  pick  up  the  pilot — I  remem- 
ber him  just  as  well — a  big  lad  all  oiled 
up,  and  I  mind  how  we  gaffed  him  over 
the  rail  like  a  big,  broad-backed  halibut, 
with  the  salt  water  runnin'  off  him.  He 
could  talk  pretty  good  English,  this  lad, 
hke  a  lot  of  them  Norwegian  pilots,  and 
he  begins  to  talk  as  soon's  he  found  the 
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deck  under  his  feet.  First  he  sings  out 
to  take  in  tops'ls  and  reef  the  mains'l. 
It'd  done  you  good  to  seen  him  wave  his 
hands  and  give  his  orders.  '  You  will 
drown,'  says  he. 

"  Drown  a  dog-fish  !  "  says  Tommie. 
"  The  Nannie  O's  carried  her  tops'ls  to 
here,  and  I  callate  she'll  carry  'em  a  few 
miles  farther." 

"  But  she  cannot." 

"  But  she  can,"  says  Tommie. 

"  Then  I  will  not — will  not — take  the 
responsibility,"  says  the  pilot. 

"  Then  you  needn't.  Who  in  the  name 
of  creation  asked  you  to?  "  says  Tommie. 
"All  you  got  to  do  is  to  stand  by  and  pick 
out  the  buoys,  an'  bime-by  collect  your 
fees,  and  I'll  tend  to  the  handlin'  of  her." 

It  was  blowing  a  livin'  gale,  mind,  in 
from  the  no'the-'ard,  and  Tommie  druv 
her  in  for  this  queer-named  port  with  four 
lowers  and  two  tops'ls  like  you  see  him 
comin'  past  the  whistlin'  buoy  now  if  you 
look  out  the  port-hole.  There  was  one  of 
them  tourist  steamers  we  passed  on  the 
way — one  of  them  big  steamers  that'dbeen 
up  to  see  the  midnight  sun,  I  s'pose,  and  the 
passengers  was  huddled  up  on  deck  and 
watchin'  us.  I  mind  how  some  of  'em 
pulled  out  their  handkerchiefs  and  waved 
'em  at  us.     Oh,  but  Tommie  liked  that  ! 

"  We  oughter  have  our  flag  to  the  main 
peak,"  he  says,  "  to  show  'em  what  she 
is."  He  looks  aloft  to  see  in  his  mind 
how  the  flag'd  look,  and  the  more  he  looks 
aloft  the  more  ideas  he  gets,  "  Yes,  and 
the  balloon  and  stays'l  to  her — she'd  stand 
it.  I  know  she'd  stand  it.  She's  able 
for  it,  I  know,"  he  says,  and  he  looks  up 
at  her  top-sticks — they  was  bending  then 
like  to  whips  and  some  of  us  was  having 
a  cold  chill  to  think  he'd  try  it.  But 
he  shakes  his  head  at  last.  "'Twouldn't 
be  seamanlike,  would  it  ?  It'd  be  like 
putting  on  airs,  bein'  so  close  to  port. 
Wouldn't  it,  Peter  ?  "  he  says,  turnin'  to 
me,  though  he  didn't  gen'rally  ask  for  ad- 
vice, and  I  said  it  cert'nly  would. 

We  was  getting  into  the  harbor  then, 
which  was  the  other  side  of  an  opening 
ai)out  forty  feet  wide,  where  the  ends  of 
tlie  two  quays  didn't  quite  come  together. 
It  was  a  nice  little  harbor  inside,  but 
crowded  this  time  with  all  kind  of  craft, 
all  in  from  the  gale. 

"Is  there  room,  do   you    think,  Skip- 


per?" I  says  when  we  began  to  get  pretty 
near. 

"  Oh,  we  oughter  be  able  to  squeeze  in," 
says  Tommie. 

"  You  must  not,  you  must  not,"  says  the 
pilot.  He'd  been  a  sort  of  a  passenger 
since  we'd  got  the  channel  fixed  in  our 
minds,  but  now  he  was  comin'  to  life  again 
— assertin'  his  authority  like.  "  You  must 
not,  you  must  not,"  he  says,  speakin'  up  to 
Tommie. 

"  Hush,"  says  Tommie. 

"  But  I  won't  take  the  responsibility," 
says  he. 

"  I'll  take  it  off  you,"  says  Tommie. 

"  But  I'm  pilot,"  says  he. 

"  But  I'm  skipper,"  says  Tommie. 

"  But  you  must  not,"  says  he. 

"  Mustn't  hell  ! "  says  Tommie,  gettin' 
mad.  "  Let  her  swing,"  he  says  to  me  at 
the  wheel.  "  Give  the  Nannie  O  a  full 
and  let  her  roll  !  "  And  through  the  pas- 
sage she  went  fliyin'  and  the  waves  from 
under  her  bows  went  up  against  the  quays 
like  she  was  an  ocean-liner  hooked  up. 

And  when  she  got  in  !  On  the  deck  of 
every  vessel  in  the  harbor  they  crowded  to 
see  who  was  the  strange  schooner  comin' 
in  carryin'  her  tops'ls  when  everything 
under  sail  that  day  had  come  in  with  what 
they  had  in  the  way  of  lower  sails  reefed 
down.  Tommie  went  to  the  wheel  him- 
self and,  man,  you  ought've  seen  him 
shoot  her  !  Up  she  came,  and  whing  ! 
My  soul,  I  thought  she'd  go  another  quar- 
ter-mile the  way  he  slammed  her  into  the 
wind  !  And  she  would  have,  only  just  in 
time  he  sings  out  and  cl-i-i-nk  !  over  goes 
the  anchor,  and  whr-r-r —  down  comes 
jibs  and  fores'l,  and  there  we  was  all 
standin'.  Our  mains'l  was  shakin'  in  the 
wind  wild  as  could  be  and  the  reef-points 
on  it  crackin'  like  a  hundred  whips,  but 
there  we  was  sure  enough  right'  in  the 
middle  of  them  all,  with  their  eyes  poppin' 
out  at  us.  "  Break  out  her  flag  to  the 
main  peak  and  let  'em  know  what  country 
this  one's  from,"  says  Tommie.  And  we 
flies  our  big,  new  ensign,  and  in  a  second, 
from  half  a  dozen  steamers  'round  us  and 
four  or  five  steam-yachts — if  there  was 
one  I'll  bet  there  was  a  hundred  people, 
men  and  women,  flashed  out  little  Ameri- 
can flags  on  sticks  and  waves  'em  up  and 
down  like  crazy  people.  Warn't  we  sur- 
prised though  ? 
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There  was  a  big  steam-yacht  almost 
alongside  us,  and  "  from  what  port  do  you 
hail  ?  "  sings  out  a  fellow  from  the  bridge 
.  t  her. 

"  Gloucester,"  sings  out  Tommie,  with 
his  face  flushin'  and  his  eyes  shinin'  out 
through  the  rain  and  salt  water  drippin' 
from  his  face. 

"  By  God  !  "  sings  out  the  steam-yacht 
fellow,  "  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it — only  a 
Gloucester  fisherman  would  do  it  or  could 
do  it.  Come  aboard,  won't  you.  Captain, 
and  have  dinner  with  me  ?  " 

"There's  twenty-two  of  us  all  told," 
says  Tommie,  kind  of  remindin'  him  like. 

"  All  right,"  says  the  steam-yacht  lad — 
he  was  game  all  right,  "  come  aboard,  the 
twenty-two  of  you,"  and  we  went  aboard 
half  an  hour  later,  all  but  the  cook,  who'd 
been  sent  ashore  for  grub  and  the  letters, 
and  we  had  dinner  in  the  cabin  of  the 
millionnaire's  yacht. 

Well,  we  was  at  that  dinner,  when  the 
talk  of  yachts  and  fishermen  came  up. 
Tommie'd  been  telling  of  some  sailin' 
done  by  Gloucester  fishermen — some  fast 
passages  from  the  Banks  mostly.  Of 
course,  he  didn't  forget  to  tell  a  few  things 
about  his  own  Nannie  O,  while  he  was 
about  it.  One  of  them  Valkyries — some 
of  you  here  that's  always  talkin'  yachtin'll 
remember — one  of  'em  was  just  then  com- 
in'  over  to  race  for  the  America's  cup  off 
Sandy  Hook. 

"  Now,  how  do  you  think  you'd  make 
out  with  her  ?  "  asks  this  millionnaire — a 
sugar-millionnaire  he  was,  I  think.  "  How 
would  your  vessel  and  the  Valkyrie  make 
out  in  a  race  ?  " 

"An  ocean-race?"  asked  Tommie. 

"Yes,"  he  answers. 

"  We  wouldn't  have  to  wet  our  rail," 
says  Tommie. 

"How  do  you  make  that  out?  "  asks 
the  yachting  fellow. 

"  How  else  could  it  be  in  an  ocean- 
race?"  says  Tommie.  "We're  built  for 
heavy  weather  and  yachts  ain't.  They're 
aloominum,  or  some  other  queer  metal, 
that's  about  as  thick  as  a  coat  o'  spar-var- 
nish, and  we're  three-inch  oak.  They  race 
a  vessel  about  four  times  and  then  have  to 
break  her  up  for  old  junk,  while  with  us, 
it's  eight  or  ten  years  afore  a  vessel  gets 
real  loose — loose  so  the  men  have  to  wear 
rubber-boots  in   the  fore-hold.      No,  sir, 


aloominum  and  three-inch  oak  ain't  the 
same  thing.  No,  sir,  the  Nannie  was 
built  to  stay  to  sea  in  North  Atlantic  win- 
ters, and  in  the  worst  part  of  the  North 
Atlantic — the  shoals  where  the  fish  feeds; 
but  these  yachts,  so  far's  I  c'n  see — 
they're  built  'bout  as  stiff  as  window- 
sashes,  and  they  do  most  of  their  cruisin' 
in  sight  o'  land.  Of  course  they  do 
sometimes  cross  the  ocean — I  know  that 
— but  Lord,  the  care  they  take  when  they 
do  !  And  at  home,  if  it  looks  bad,  they're 
forever  runnin'  to  a  harbor.  Now,"  says 
Tommie,  "  imagine  what  they'd  say  of  a 
fisherman  in  Gloucester  if  he  was  to  up 
anchor  and  come  home  every  time  he 
saw  a  breeze  making.  S'pose  he  could 
get  in  every  time,  though  of  course  he 
couldn't,  for  he'd  be  caught  away  off- 
shore, two  or  three  or  four  hundred  miles 
or  more  sometimes.  But  s'pose  he  did 
spend  his  time  dodgin'  gales?  He'd  do  a 
lot  of  fishin',  wouldn't  he?  And  he'd  get 
a  lot  of  men  to  ship  with  him,  wouldn't 
he?  So  our  vessels  must  be  built  strong. 
And  in  an  ocean-race  now  " — Tommie 
shook  his  head,  sad-like,  to  think  what 
Gloucester  fishermen  misses  for  not  get- 
tin'  chances  in  ocean-races. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would 
race  your  vessel  against  the  Valkyrie — say 
across  the  ocean?"  asks  the  yachting 
sharp,  after  studyin'  Tommie  awhile. 

"  Race  the  Nannie  against  the  Val- 
kyrie across  the  ocean?  "  Tommie  looks 
at  the  steam-yacht  lad  like  he  was  some- 
thin'  queer  came  up  in  the  trawls.  "  Why, 
if  I  thought  the  Nannie  O  couldn't  beat 
any  blessed  yacht  of  her  length  afloat 
across  the  Western  Ocean,  I'd  sell  her 
for  a  wood-carrier  to  some  Nova  Scotia 
trader — on  my  life  I  would.  Race  her 
against  the  Valkyrie  across  the  ocean? 
Why  'twould  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  — why, 
don't  you  know  these  cup-challengers  goes 
over  under  storm-sail  and  we've  got  every- 
thing in  God's  world  to  put  on  the  Nan- 
nie?" 

"  But  if  it  is  light  weather,  wouldn't  she 
have  sail  enough  to  creep  along  as  fast  as 
a  fisherman  and " 

"  Would  she  creep  along?  "  says  Tom- 
mie. "  And  do  you  callate  the  Nannie 
can't  waltz  along  in  moderate  weather,  a 
nine  or  ten  knot  breeze  now — what?  " 

"  And  if  it  comes  heavy  weather,"  goes 
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on  the  yachting  chap,  to  finish  up  his  argu- 
ment, "she'll  have  sail  enough,  anyway." 

Tommie  brought  his  fist  down  on  the 
table  at  that,  the  dishes  rattlin'  against 
each  other  like  ten-pins.  "  The  Lord  for- 
give you,  but  can  you,  a  man  that  knows 
enough  about  the  sea  to  be  runnin'  a  big 
steam-yacht  like  this — can  you  imag- 
ine a  breeze  when  I'd  be  keepin'  only 
storm-sail  on  the  Nannie  if  I  was  racin' 
her?  This  vessel  of  mine  is  a  Gloucester 
fisherman  that  was  built  to  go  halibutin' — 
to  go  halibutin',  man.  Look  here,  now, 
when  does  this  Valkyrie  leave  for  Amer- 
ica? "     Tommie  was  ready  to  explode. 

"  Oh,  but  you  couldn't  start  with  her  on 
even  terms,"  says  the  yachting  lad,  "be- 
cause she's  due  to  leave  England  to-day. 
That's  what  put  me  in  mind  of  her.  She's 
to  leave  Plymouth  to-day,  and  that's  a 
thousand,  yes  twelve  hundred  miles,  nearer 
America  than  this  place  is." 

"To-day?"  says  Tommie.  "That's 
too  early.  I  want  to  go  ashore  and  send 
a  letter  or  two  home — maybe  telegraph 
the  owners.  But  to-morrow,  now — we'll 
sail  to-morrow.  We're  bound  home,  any- 
way. We  only  put  in  here  to  get  grub 
and  ice  and  water  and  send  letters  home. 
What  time  to-day  will  this  yacht  sail?  " 

"  I  don't  know  exactly.  Along  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  some  time." 

"  Well,  let's  average  it  up  and  call  it 
twelve  o'clock,"  says  Tommie.  "Now, 
to-morrow  at  noon  I  swings  the  Nannie 
O  oflf  for  Gloucester.  I'll  give  that  Val- 
kyrie her  ten  or  twelve  hundred  mile  start, 
and  if  I  don't  beat  her  across  the  Western 
Ocean — ten  or  twelve  hundred  mile  and 
all — then  you  c'n  call  my  vessel  any  kind 
of  a  name  you  want.  Put  the  Nannie's 
whole  sail  to  her  storm-sail  to  offset  the 
thousand-mile  start.  We'll  sail  the  Nannie 
to  Gloucester  and  they'll  sail  the  Valky- 
rie to  New  York.  Gloucester  may  be  a 
couple  of  hundred  mile  nearer  than  New 
York.  But  she'll  have  a  thousand  miles 
on  us  then — which  don't  matter.  Good- 
by,"  says  Tommie.  "  I'm  goin'  aboard 
to  see  what  the  cook's  got  for  the  pas- 
sage, but  to-morrow  at  twch-e  you  give  us 
your  whistle  and  we'll  up  jibs  and  off  for 
Gloucester — and  bime-by  we'll  see." 

''If  you  beat  her,"  says  the  millionnaire, 
"  I'll  give  you  something  handsome  for 
the  sport  of  it." 


"  Never  mind  the  something  hand- 
some," says  Tommie.  "  But  I'll  reach 
the  other  side  before  that  bloody  English 
yacht,  or  sink  the  Nannie  O." 

"  Hooray  !  "  says  the  steam-yacht  lad, 
"  and  here's  to  " — he  fills  the  glasses  all 
around — "  What  will  we  drink  to  now  ? 
Come  now.  Captain,  a  toast — what'll  we 
drink  to  ?  " 

"  Plenty  wind,"  says  Tommie. 

And  we  got  plenty  wind.  We  never 
waited  till  next  day.  We  goes  aboard, 
Tommie  gets  a  letter  from  the  cook,  reads 
it  two  or  three  times,  jumps  on  deck  all 
at  once,  says,  "  Break  her  out,"  and  we 
turned  to.  It  was  blowin'  then  worse  than 
when  we  came  in.  The  steam-yacht  lad 
was  there  on  the  bridge  in  his  rain-coat. 
"  I  say.  Captain,  but  you're  not  going  to 
start  to-day  ?  "  he  hollers  out  to  Tommie. 

"  Why  not — ain't  this  the  day  ? " 
Tommie  hollers  back.  We  were  heav- 
ing on  the  anchor  then,  and  Tommie 
looks  around.  We  all  looks  around.  We 
thought  maybe  that  word  had  come  that 
the  Valkyrie'd  been  delayed. 

"Think  of  the  risk,  the  needless  risk," 
says  the  yachting-sharp. 

"  Risk  ?"  says  Tommie,  "risk  with  the 
Nannie  O  ?  The  Lord  forgive  you,  you 
don't  know  her." 

She  was  beginning  to  pay  off  then,  with 
Tommie  at  the  wheel,  and  the  millionnaire 
lad  walking  aft  to  keep  up  the  talk.  He 
sings  out,  "  Can  I  cable  any  message  to 
the  other  side  for  you — to  the  owners,  say, 
to  let  them  know  you  are  coming  ?  " 

"  The  owners — no,"  says  Tommie. 
"  But  hold  on — I  nigh  forgot — you  might 
telegraph  my  wife  and  tell  her  I'm  on  the 
way  home." 

"  AU  right.     What'll  I  say  ?  " 

"  Just  say,"  says  Tommie,  "  '  Comin' 
home,'  and  sign  it '  Tommie.'  Just '  Com- 
in' home,  Tommie,' — just  Hke  that.  And 
send  it  to  Mrs.  Captain  Tommie  Ohlsen, 
Gloucester." 

"  Nothing  more,  Captain  ?  " 

"  Nothing  more,"  says  Tommie. 

"  But  won't  I  say  you're  going  to  hurry? 
Maybe  she'd  like  to  know  you're  hurry- 
ing." 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  says  Tommie.  "She'll 
know  that  without  writing  it  down,"  and 
he  puts  the  wheel  down  and  swings  the 
Nannie  off,  and  bangs  her  out  the  harbor. 
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So  out  we  goes  and  from  then  on  we 
had  it.  None  of  you  here  have  been 
through  it — that  I  know — one  of  them 
crazy  drivers  of  skippers  making  a  passage. 
Some  of  you,  maybe,  have  heard  how  they 
come  from  the  Banks  that  way,  six  or 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles,  nothin' 
but  a  high  sea  to  the  lee  quarter  and  a 
roarin'  wake  all  the  way.  Well,  cert'nly 
we  had  it  across  the  Western  Ocean  that 
time — four  thousand  miles,  or  forty-two 
hundred  I  think  they  said  it  was  from  that 
Norwegian  port  to  Gloucester.  Well,  we 
had  it — four  thousand  and  odd  mile  o' 
sea  rushin'  by,  with  two  men  lashed  to  the 
wheel,  life-lines  out,  and  hatches  battened 
most  of  the  time,  everybody  on  deck 
hangin'  on  to  something,  the  lee  rail  buried 
gen'rally  and  once  in  a  while  her  sheer- 
poles  going  under.  Day  in  and  day  out 
we  had  it,  the  wind  singin'  through  her 
rigging,  boom-jaws  creaking,  the  planks  in 
her  deck  quiverin',  and  her  mast-heads 
strainin'.  Four  thousand  and  odd  mile  o' 
that — it  was  enough  to  drive  a  man  crazy. 
There  was  some  of  the  gang  took  to  their 
bunks  that  passage  just  to  get  away  from 
the  strain  of  it — hauled  the  blankets  over 
their  heads  so's  they  wouldn't  have  to  listen 
to  the  everlastin'  singin'  up  on  deck.  Yes, 
sir,  from  her  trucks  to  her  keel  she  was 
groanin'.  But  Tommie  I — Lord,  he  en- 
joyed every  foot  of  that  passage.  He'd 
stand  on  the  quarter  over  by  the  main  rig- 
ging, or  maybe  sometimes  aft  by  the  corner 
of  the  house  for  a  change.  He'd  be  look- 
in'  for'ard  the  length  of  her  or  over  the  rail 
and  then  up.  "  Lord,"  he'd  say,  "  but  ain't 
she  able,  the  Nannie  !  And  ain't  she 
beau-ti-ful  ? — she's  cert'nly  an  able  dog, 
this  one  ! "  And  he'd  shake  his  head  and 
smile  at  whoever  was  to  the  wheel,  and  if 
whoever  was  to  the  wheel  didn't  say  she 
was  beautiful  and  able — if  he  didn't  speak 
right  up  and  say  she  was  the  ablest  vessel 
he  ever  stood  on — and  the  most  beautiful 
— if  he  didn't  speak  right  up,  he'd  get 
nothing  but  black  looks  from  Tommie  for 
the  rest  of  his  watch,  for  Tommie  cert'nly 
loved  the  Nannie.  All  he  studied  that 
passage  was  how  to  keep  more  sail  on 
her — he  did  most  of  his  sleeping  in  the 
daytime  so  he  could  watch  her  better  at 
night.  "  It's  at  night  a  fisherman  gains," 
he'd  say.  "  Any  vessel  at  all  c'n  sail  in 
the  daytime,  but  it  takes  a  fisherman  to  do 


her  best  saihn'  at  night."  And  of  course 
that's  so.  Everybody  knows  if  you  leave 
sail  on  your  vessel  all  night  she'll  make 
great  gains  afore  mornin' — that  is,  if  the 
other  fellow  is  careful  and  takes  some  of 
his  off.  The  way  the  Nannie'd  come 
along  in  the  dark — ten,  eleven,  and  twelve 
knots — it  warn't  nothin'.  Thirteen,  four- 
teen— yes,  and  fifteen  knots  it  was  some- 
times. The  Nannie  just  eat  'em  up,  and 
Tommie  walking  the  deck  all  night  keepin' 
the  sail  to  her  and  watchin'  her.  When- 
ever he  was  ready  to  turn  in — he  slept 
about  three  hours  in  twenty-four  all  the 
way  across — the  last  thing  he'd  say  afore 
his  head  went  down  the  cabin  steps'd  be, 
"  Keep  the  sail  on  her  and  call  me  if  it 
moderates."  Most  skippers  1  sailed  with 
used  to  say  afore  they  turned  in  to  call 
'em  if  it  breezed  up,  but  Tommie  used  to 
say  to  call  him  if  it  moderated.  Though 
we  wouldn't  need  to  call  him  even  then. 
If  ever  she  stopped  her  leapin'  for  two 
minutes  he  could  feel  the  change  in  his 
sleep.  Her  gettin'  back  on  a  more  even 
keel  used  to  roll  him  away  from  the  lee 
comer  of  his  bunk,  I  s'pose,  and  in  an- 
other minute  he'd  be  on  deck. 

There  was  an  ungodly  big  stays'l  Tom- 
mie was  forever  wantin'  to  see  on  the 
Nannie,  and  I  mind  we  must've  been 
half-way  across  one  day,  when  he  took 
it  into  his  head  that  the  Nannie'd  look 
perfectly  beautiful  with  that  stays'l  up 
there  between  the  topm'sts.  That  was 
the  day  he  put  her  under  the  nose  of  the 
big  liner.  Wait  till  I  tell  you  about  the 
hner.  "  Here's  one  of  them  English  liners 
comin',  and  I  know  they'll  be  watch- 
ing us,"  Tommie  said  when  he  first  sighted 
her,  "  and  we  might's  well  show  'em  how 
an  American  vessel  c'n  sail."  So  up  goes 
the  stays'l.  From  her  trucks  half-way  to 
the  deck  it  came,  and  it  about  filled  all 
the  space  fore  and  aft  between  the  masts. 
The  whole  crew  had  to  bear  on  the  after 
sheet  to  get  it  flat  enough  to  suit  Tommie, 
and  then,  when  we  couldn't  do  any  more 
with  it  by  straight  fore-and-aft  hauHn',  he 
has  us  run  a  piece  of  line  up  and  down 
from  a  ring  bolt  under  her  rail  to  across 
the  sheet,  and  we  all  swayed  on  that 
again.  You  wouldn't  think  a  man  in 
mid-ocean  would  bother  with  the  fine 
points  o'  saihn',  especially  when  there  was 
plenty  wind  as  it  was.     But  Tommie  did, 
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and  you'd  better  believe  that  sheet  was 
some  flat  when  we  got  through  with  it. 
Tommie  looks  for'ard — the  Nannie  was 
most  buryin'  herself  afore  he  put  the 
stays'l  on  her  at  all, — but  with  the  stays'l 
on  her,  why,  she  was  sailin'  pretty  much 
on  her  side.  "  My  soul,  Skipper  !  "  says 
Albert  Frazer  to  the  wheel  with  me — 
both  of  us  fast  to  the  wheel,  me  to  the 
wind'ard  and  with  a  line  to  the  starboard 
bitt,  and  him  to  looard  with  a  line  to  the 
port  bitt — "  My  soul,  Skipper  !  if  that 
don't  take  the  spars  out  of  her  it'll 
cert'nly  throw  her  down,"  says  Albert. 
"  Hush,  boy,"  says  Tommie,  "  hush,  boy 
— not  the  Nannie."  And  he  looks  aloft. 
"But  she  do  look  beau-ti-ful  with  that 
stays'l,  don't  she  ?  "  And  he  looks  aloft 
again,  and  then  ahead  to  the  liner.  "And 
here's  the  liner  comin'.  I'll  bet  they're 
sayin'  aboard  her  now,  '  By  the  Lord,  but 
there's  an  able  vessel  ! '  and  pointing 
their  glasses  at  us,  I'll  bet,  and  wonderin' 
who  we  are."  He'd  hardly  got  that  out, 
standin'  back  by  the  corner  of  the  house 
just  the  other  side  of  me,  when  qu-r-r — 
and  the  Nannie  shivered.  Qu-r-r — it 
came  again,  and  she  takes  a  lurch,  and 
over  on  her  side  she  went.  The  three  of 
us  aft,  the  Skipper,  Albert,  and  myself, 
was  taken  off  our  feet.  Me  and  Albert 
bein'  lashed,  was  all  right — we  stayed 
aboard.  I  was  slammed  over  the  wheel- 
bo.v,  and  Albert  into  tlie  lee  scuppers,  but 
the  Skipper,  not  bein'  lashed  to  anything, 
he  goes  over  the  rail.  I  didn't  see  him 
goin',  bein'  almost  drowned  myself,  but 
when  I  looked  up  he  was  gone.  I  hol- 
lers, and  in  a  second  Albert  hollers  back. 
"  All  right,"  he  says,  and  there  he  was 
with  just  a  hold  of  the  Skipper's  wrist, 
and  the  Skij)per  ahold  of  the  rail,  but 
bein'  dragged  under  the  Nannie's  over- 
hang. 'Twas  nothing  but  his  awful 
grip  saved  him.  The  fingers  of  one 
hand  hung  onto  the  rail  all  the  time. 
That  awful  strength  in  them  wrists  and 
fingers  of  his  saved  him.  Did  I  tell  you 
how  he  could  part  a  buoy-line  pulling  by 
one  finger  ?  Yes  ?  Well,  he  climbs 
aboard.  "  By  the  Lord,"  says  he,  "  but 
there's  the  devil's  own  suction  under  that 
overhang."  And  that's  all  the  thought 
he  gives  it.  We  was  worryin'  then  about 
the  Nannie — afraid  she  was  goin'  to  roll 
clean   over,  and  stay    over    maybe — but 


no.  Just  as  the  Skipper  climbs  back  over 
the  rail  she  stops  roUin'  down,  and  the 
Skipper,  grabbin'  the  wheel  quick,  she  be- 
gins to  come  up  fine.  She  was  all  right 
again  in  about  two  minutes,  but  her  rails 
was  hardly  beginnin'  to  show  signs  of 
raisin'  again  afore  the  Skipper  begins  to 
talk  again.  "  Quite  a  squall  that,  Skip- 
per," I  says.  "  Squall  ?  'Twarn't  a 
squall  did  that,  Peter.  An  unlucky  sea, 
an  unlucky  sea,  Peter."  He  wouldn't 
give  in,  d'y'see,  that  them  sails  was  too 
much  for  the  Nannie.  "  If  'twas  any 
other  vessel,"  he  goes  on,  "she'd  been 
hove  down  altogether.  Shoot  her  under 
the  bow  of  that  hner — give  her  a  full 
now  !  "  he  says,  "  and  let's  see  what  she'll 
do.  Let  her  swing  now  !"  he  says,  "and 
let's  see  what  she'll  do.  By  the  Lord, 
but  she's  an  able  dog — any  other  vessel 
and  her  spars'd  been  floating  out  on  the 
water  now — maybe  her  keel  up.  Yes,  sir, 
any  other  vessel.  Do  you  and  Albert  let 
her  have  it  now,  Peter." 

Well,  we  let  her  have  it  again,  and 
Lord  !  but  the  wind  roared  into  her. 
Wh-sh — it  went,  and  wh-sh — it  went — 
and  then  wh-sh-sh  and  wh-r-r-up  it  went 
all  at  once,  and  away  went  that  ungodly 
stays'l.  "  Thank  the  Lord  !  "  says  Al- 
bert. "  Amen,"  says  I — but  behind  the 
Skipper's  back  both  of  us,  you  better  be- 
lieve. The  Skipper  looks  up  after  the 
stays'l  floatin'  half  way  up  to  the  sky  and 
eyes  it  sad-like.  "  By  the  Lord,"  he 
says,  "  but  the  firm  ought  to  change  their 
sail-maker.  Ain't  it  a  shame  ?  "  he  says, 
"  and  we  were  goin'  along  so  fine,  too — 
and  strangers  lookin'  at  her."  And  turn- 
ing to  us  at  the  wheel,  "  Well,  we  got  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  I  s'pose  ;  watch  this 
fellow  ahead  now,  and  when  I  sing  out, 
put  the  wheel  up  and  shoot  the  Nannie 
under  her  nose."  And  under  the  very 
nose  of  her  we  sent  the  Nannie  flyin'. 
Not  much  closer  could  we  get  without  us 
or  her  gettin'  in  trouble — most  likely  us. 

They  crowds  for'ard  on  the  liner  to  get 
a  look  at  us.  I  know  we  must  've  been 
a  sight  for  what  few  passengers  was  peek- 
in'  down  on  us  over  the  rail.  Albert  and 
me  to  the  wheel  was  buried  to  our  waists, 
and  the  skipper  hangin'  on  to  the  main 
riggin' — on  the  lee  riggin'so's  to  be  nearer 
the  liner — standin'  to  his  knees  in  the 
wash  comin'  over  the  rail.     On  the  bridge 
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of  the  liner  one  of  the  officers  holds  up  a 
megaphone  and  points  it  down  on  Tom- 
mie. "  Lucky  for  you  that  sail  blew  out, 
Captain,"  he  hollers.  "  Lucky  hell,"  hol- 
lers back  Tommie — Tommie  didn't  need 
any  megaphone.  "  That  stays'l  never 
blew  out.  'Twas  the  halyards  shpped 
and  we  turned  it  loose.  That  stays'l ! — 
("lood  Lord  !  this  one'd  carry  four  stays'ls 
if  there  was  spars  enough  to  hang  'em  on 
to."  And  you  oughter  seen  the  lads  on 
the  bridge  poke  their  eyes  at  him.  "  Yes," 
says  Tommie,  lookin'  back — we  was  leap- 
in'  past  her  quarter  then — "  yes,"  says 
Tommie,  "  look  at  us.  Look,  you  fish- 
eyed  son  of  a  rock-lobster,  look.  You're 
600  and  odd  feet  long,  and  eight  times 
'round  your  house  is  a  mile,  and  you  think 
you're  the  only  thing  that  sails  the  sea. 
Three  stacks  and  two  screws,  and  you're 
thinkin'  you  could  take  us  aboard  and  not 
so  much  as  crowd  the  saloon-passengers 
on  the  promenade-deck.  And  so  you 
could,  and  your  bridge  is  as  high  as  our 
mast-head,  but  by  the  Lord  !  the  Nannie 
don't  need  any  steam-gear  to  get  her 
home,  and  she'll  carry  her  four  lowers 
when  you're  rollin'  funnels  under."  And 
he  shook  his  fist  back  at  the  liner.  "  Lucky 
we  lost  our  stays'l,  is  it  ?  "  And  for  an 
hour  afterward  you  could  hear  him  sput- 
terin',  "  Lucky  for  the  Nannie  the  stays'l 
blew  out,  was  it  ?  Lucky  for  this  one, 
was  it  ?  "  The  sparks  kept  comin'  out  of 
him  for  an  hour  after  the  lad  on  the  bridge 
of  the  liner  had  spoke  his  piece  about  the 
Nannie  and  her  stays'l. 

And  that's  the  way  we  came  drivin' 
across  the  Western  Ocean  that  passage. 
Never  less  than  four  lowers,  no  matter 
how  it  blowed,  but  more  gen 'rally  with 
both  tops'ls  and  sometimes  with  the  big 
balloon.  The  skipper,  he'd  be  standin'  on 
the  quarter  or  aft,  as  I  said,  with  one  eye 
aloft  like  a  gimlet  all  the  time,  to  see  how 
the  Nannie's  spars  was  standin'  it.  The 
other  eye'd  be  ahead  watchin'  for  I  don't 
know  what,  unless  it  was  a  .sight  of  the  Val- 
kyrie, though  if  ever  he  really  expected  to 
get  a  sight  of  her  I  can't  say,  for  once  we 
was  clear  of  that  Norwegian  port,  from  one 
end  of  the  passage  to  the  other,  I  never 
heard  him  say  one  word  about  her.  There 
was  something  else  on  his  mind,  I  don't 
know  what.  All  it  was  'd  be  a  look  to 
the  chart   every  noon  after  he  'd  take  a 


sight — that's  whenever  the  sun'd  be  out, 
which  it  warn't  more'n  half  the  time — a 
look  at  the  log  and  the  compass  to  check 
up,  and  then,  "  So  many  days  out  and 
we're  so  far.  A  fair  average  now,  and 
we'll  be  home  in  so  many  days  " — him 
figuring  it  up  on  the  slate  that  he'd  bring 
up  out  the  cabin  and  lay  on  top  the  house, 
when  it  warn't  too  wet  on  the  house. 

When  he  .started  out  he  didn't  expect  to 
make  the  passage  in  less  than  three  weeks. 
I  heard  him  say  that  myself.  He  never 
looked  at  that  time  of  the  year  for  a  better 
chance  than  that.  And  three  weeks  is 
good  sailin',  let  me  tell  you,  for  that  dis- 
tance with  everyday  luck  in  the  way  o' 
wind.  If  it  had  been  in  winter  now  he'd 
nat'rally  count  on  plenty  of  wind  all  the 
way  over,  but  it  was  too  much  luck  to  ex- 
pect it  this  time.  But  we  did  get  it,  and 
the  Nannie  kept  a-goin'  and  the  average 
kept  a-raisin.'  When  we  started  out  I  re- 
membered he  said  200  miles  a  day  wouldn't 
be  bad,  but  toward  the  end  of  it,  seein' 
himself  goin'  along  so  fine,  he  begins  to 
get  nervous.  "  This  fine  breeze'll  die  out," 
he  began  to  say  when  we  was  beginnin'  to 
near  this  side,  "  this  fine  breeze'll  die  out 
and  maybe  we  won't  make  such  a  fine  pas- 
sage after  all." 

He  comes  up  on  deck  one  day  with  a 
book  of  all  kinds  of  sporting-records  along 
with  his  sextant,  and  says,  "  Ever  since  my 
first  trip  on  the  Nannie  O,  and  I  found  she 
was  a  devil  to  sail,  it's  been  deep  in  my 
heart  to  break  all  the  best  of  those  Atlantic 
records  if  ever  I  got  a  chance  and  now 
I've  got  a  chance — and  a  reason.  Yes, 
by  the  Lord,  a  reason."  None  of  us 
knew  what  he  meant  by  a  reason,  unless  it 
was  beatin'  the  Valkyrie,  which  he  seemed 
to've  forgotten  all  about,  or  beatin'  the 
clipper-ship  record,  which  he'd  only  seemed 
to  just  bring  up.  However,  he  goes  on  to 
read  from  the  sporting-almanac.  "  From 
New  York  to  Queenstown  the  sailin'  - 
record  for  yachts  is  twelve  days  and  nine 
hours.  How  much  would  that  be  from 
Norway  to  Gloucester.  Figure  it  out 
some  of  you."  So  we  brings  the  chart  up 
on  deck  and  spreads  it  out  on  the  house, 
a  man  to  each  corner  to  hold  it  down, 
and  logged  it  off  with  a  pair  of  dividers. 
"  Call  it  2,850  miles  from  New  York  to 
Queenstown,"  we  says,  "and  4,200  miles 
from  Norway  to  Gloucester.     That'd  be 
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over  eighteen  days  for  our  passage,"  we 
says. 

"  If  this  breeze  holds  out  I'm  sure  we'll 
beat  that,"  says  Tommie,  "  but  here's  a 
better  one,"  and  he  reads  out  of  the  book  of 
records  again.  "  Here's  a  dog  of  a  record. 
Here's  asaihn'-record — an  old  clipper-ship 
record  I  callate  that  must  be — from  Liver- 
pool to  Boston — the  western  passage — 
twelve  days  and  six  hours.  That's  saiHn' 
for  you,  that's  sailin'.  Some  of  those  old 
clippers  were  dogs,  warn't  they  ?  They 
cert'nly  was.  Now  twelve  days  and  six 
hours  from  Liverpool  to  Boston — chart  the 
distance — that'll  be  how  long  for  our  pas- 
sage ?  "  We  figures  it  out  on  the  slate 
and  tells  him — seventeen  days  as  near  as 
we  could  figure  it.  "  Seventeen  days  is 
it?"  he  says.  "By  the  Lord,  we'll  beat 
that  a  day  and  that'll  be  sailin' — sixteen 
days.  Let's  see  now.  We're  fourteen 
days  to  here  this  noon.  Call  it  noon,  any- 
way— only  a  few  minutes  now  to  twelve 
o'clock.  I'll  take  a  sight  and  see  where 
we  are.  And  d'y'  know,  but  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised,  but  if  this  breeze  holds  out, 
we'll  giv»  that  clipper-ship  record  a  good 
beatin'?" 

"But,  Skipper,  she  was  a  1,500-ton 
square-rigger,"  speaks  up  somebody ; 
"a  big  brute  of  a  square-rigger." 

"What's  the  odds  if  she  was  15,000- 
ton,  and  rigged  triangular,  so  long's  we 
beat  her,"  says  Tommie. 

"In  this  little  one— a  120-ton  ?"  says 
the  growlin'  lad  again. 

"Yes,  in  this  httle  one,  if  she  was  but 
twenty  ton  without  the  hundred,  what 
difference  does  it  make  so  she  sails,  and 
let  me  tell  you  she  ain't  too  little  to  dare," 
says  Tommie,  beginnin'  to  get  mad,  and 
nobody  said  any  more  about  that. 

He  takes  a  sight  then,  and  finds  that  we 
was  in  44:30  latitude  and  56  longitude 
then.  That  put  us  half  way  between  the 
Grand  Banks  and  Quero,  somewheres  to 
the  southerly  edge  of  Saint  Peer  Bank — ■ 
and  our  soundings  showed  it,  too.  About 
650  miles^that's  sea- miles — from  home 
then,  and  fifteen  days  out. 

"  Six  hundred  and  fifty  miles  and  forty- 
eight  hours  to  go.  She'll  make  it,"  says 
Tommie,  "the  Nannie'll  make  it.  Let  this 
breeze  hold  out  and  we'll  make  her  make 
it.  All  hands  come  aft  now  and  listen  to 
me.     Split  yourselves  into  two  gangs  and 


stand  by  from  now  on  to  trim  sheets  night 
and  day.  No  more  card-playin'  for'ard, 
no  more  poker,  nor  forty-fives,  nor  whist, 
nor  no  more  takin'  it  easy  in  your  bunks 
when  you're  not  on  watch.  From  this  out 
no  more  sleep  for  anybody  aboard  this  one, 
— not  until  we  get  into  Gloucester.  And  if 
there's  anybody  ain't  in  oilskins  he'd  better 
get  into  them,  for  it's  wet  decks  and  every- 
body standin'  by  from  now  on.  No  more 
sail  comes  down  unless  it  blows  down. 
There's  your  orders  if  I'm  not  on  deck  any 
time,"  he  says,  and  looks  around  to  make 
sure  everybody  heard  him.  "  Sway  up," 
he  says,  and  we  begins  to  sway  up.  Every- 
body heaves  away  on  the  halyards,  and 
when  we  couldn't  pull  in  another  inch, 
when  everything  was  flat  as  boards,  he 
goes  around  deck  and  takes  an  extra  half- 
hitch  to  every  halyard.  "  Now  they  won't 
slip,"  he  says,  and  there  was  the  divil  in 
his  eye. 

That  night  in  a  thick  o'  fog  we  ran  by 
Sable  Island.  We  must've  gone  pretty 
close  to  the  no'the-east  bar  because  one 
time  we  found  ourselves  in  twenty  fathom 
of  water.  That  soundin'  worried  some  of 
us,  but  not  the  Skipper.  "  Will  we  hold  her 
up,"  we  says.  "  Blessed  Lord,  no,"  he  says; 
"  keep  her  goin'.  Straight  courses  makes 
short  passages.  If  we  go  seesawing  all 
over  the  ocean,  there's  no  tellin'  when  we'll 
gethome.  Twenty  fathom,"  he  says.  "And 
we  drawin'  only  fifteen  feet  three  or  four. 
Keep  her  goin'."  And  we  kept  her  goin*, 
listenin'  for  the  surf  because  we  knew  we'd 
never  see  the  light  in  that  fog.  Straight 
to  the  west'ard  we  druv  her,  and  some  time 
afore  mornin'  it  must've  been  we  went  by 
the  no'the-west  bar,  because  at  daybreak 
we  could  make  out  a  surf  under  our  lee 
quarter,  and  that  couldn't  be  anything  but 
the  no'the-west  bar. 

From  there — the  no'the-west  bar — we 
got  the  fairest  kind  of  a  slant.  "  Wing  her 
out  for  Cape  Sable,"  says  Tommie.  And 
we  wungher  out,  and  down  the  Cape  shore 
she  flew,  with  the  ten  dories  in  her  waist 
as  good's  a  stuns'l  to  her.  It  came  thick 
o'  fog  again  and  all  the  way  along  the  Nan- 
nie was  goin'  it  blind.  Drivin'  by  the  no'- 
therly  edge  of  Le  Have  we  thought  we 
might  fall  foul  o'  somebody,  but  not  a  smell 
of  a  sail  did  we  get  till  we  almost  ran  into 
a  three-masted  schooner  layin'  to  anchor 
just  to  the  east'ard  of  Cape  Sable.     Layin' 
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to  an  anchor  she  was.  mind  you,  and  we 
swingin'  both  tops'ls.  We  was  comin'  along, 
all  foam  and  smoke  then,  and  couldn't  see 
the  length  of  the  vessel,  when  all  at  once 
we  heard  voices  and  then  almost  under  our 
bowsprit  was  this  big  three-master.  We 
whipped  the  Nannie  clear  just  in  time  to 
save  her — or  maybe  to  save  both  of  us,  I 
don't  know  how.  I  only  know  we  was 
close  enough  to  brush  her  paint  as  we  went 
wingin'  by — and  then  we  heard  the  voice 
sayin' — you  know,  some  of  you,  how  you 
c'n  hear  a  voice  sometimes  in  the  fog  when 
you  can't  see  anybody — the  voice  said, 
■'  I'll  be  dinged  if  I  didn't  just  thought  I 
saw  a  little  two-masted  schooner  goin'  by 
with  everything  on." 

"  Everything  on?"  said  another  voice — 
•  in  this  breeze  ?  "  and  we  could  hear  him 
laugh — "saw  a  ghost,  I  guess." 

Tommie  was  listening  to  it.  "A  ghost?" 
he  says.  "  By  the  Lord,  if  this  one'd  go 
into  you,  head  on,  you  wouldn't  think  it  was 
any  ghost — if  ever  she  hit  you,  head  on. 
A  ghost  ?  Huh,  if  that  ain't  a  coasterman 
all  over.  'Cause  they  can't  carry  sail  them- 
selves they  don't  think  anybody  else  can. 
Have  an  ear  out  for  the  wliistle  now,  boys, 
for  we're  pretty  close  in-shore,  I  think." 

It  was  the  Cape  Sable  whistling-buoy  he 
meant,  but  we  didn't  have  to  listen  for  the 
whistle  because  the  fog  lifted  not  long  after 
we  passed  the  coaster  to  an  anchor,  and 
the  light-house  itself  stood  out  clear  enough. 
At  five  o'clock,  or  maybe  a  little  later  in 
the  afternoon,  we  came  tearin'  up  abreast 
of  it  and  then  we  straightened  her  out  for 
home.  "The  home-leg,  boys,"  says  Tom- 
mie, "west,  half  no'the,  and  drive  her — drive 
her,  drive — by  the  Lord,  drive  hkr!" 
He  snaps  his  big  arm  across  his  body  like  he 
was  tryin'  to  snap  a  whip.  Man,  man,  but 
she  went  along !  That  was  a  run  that  one, 
from  Cape  Sable  to  Gloucester  on  the  Nan- 
nie that  time.  Two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  mile,  sea-mile  of  course,  they  call  it, 
and  the  Nannie  made  it  in  something  over 
fourteen  hours.  'Twas  nothin'  but  the  air 
full  o'  mist  from  the  foam  under  her  rail. 
Man,  but  she  did  lay  down  to  it.  She  fair 
snioked.  "  The  Nannie  always  could 
sail  on  her  side,"  said  Tommie,  watchin' 
her — "  always  could."  There  was  a  big 
coaster  runnin'  out  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
just  afore  dark.  She  was  under  two  jibs 
and  reefed  fores'l—just  wallerin'  she  was. 


"What  you  doin'  out  in  a  day  like  this?" 
hollers  Tommie.  The  nearer  Tommie  was 
gettin'  to  home  the  more  playful  he  was 
gettin'.  They  looks  over  the  rail  at  us 
again  and  one  of  'em  hollers  as  we  went 
swingin'  by.  "  Go  it,  you  crazy  Glouces- 
ter fishermen.  Keep  on  and  you'll  find 
bottom  some  day,"  but  Tommy  only 
laughed  at  him.     That  was  just  afore  dark. 

Early  in  the  morning,  when  we  could 
almost  smell  Cape  Ann,  we  overhauled  a 
tramp-steamer.  She  was  pluggin'  along 
about  nine  or  ten  knots  an  hour,  I  should 
say.  There  was  a  grouchy-lookin',  bushy- 
whiskered  fellow  on  her  bridge,  duck- 
in'  his  head  to  the  breeze  and  the  rain. 
We  went  by  him  like  he  was  goin'  the 
other  way.  "Any  message  ?  "  says  Tom- 
mie, and  he  leaned  back  intcrested-Kke  to 
get  the  answer.  "  Any  message  ?  "  says 
Tommie — "we're  goin'  home." 

"  Goin'  to  hell,  more  likely,"  says  the 
fellow  on  the  bridge. 

"Not  in  the  Nannie  O,"  laughs  Tom- 
mie, "  but  if  we  was  we'd  report  you  com- 
in'," and  he  laughs  again. 

He  was  all  jokes  on  that  home-stretch, 
but  it  was  desp'rate,  just  the  same,  the  way 
he  druv  her.  "  We'll  make  it,  we'll  make  it 
— sixteen  days,"  he  kept  sayin'  all  the  way 
along.  He'd  never  so  much  as  winked 
an  eye,  mind  you,  from  the  time  he  first 
took  the  extra  half-hitches  the  other  side 
of  Quero,  and  he  was  watchin'  out  now 
like  two  men.  He  was  the  first  man  to 
raise  the  lights  on  Thatcher's.  There  was 
two  others  to  the  mast-head  with  him,  but 
the  others  said  afterward  that  he  made 
out  the  hghts  ten  minutes  afore  they  did, 
and,  leanin'  against  the  back-stay,  he 
looked  his  fill.  For  five  minutes  he  didn't 
look  away,  and,  comin'  slidin'  down  to 
deck,  he  said,  "  W^e're  most  home,  most 
home,"  he  said;  that  was  all,  but  oh,  his 
eyes,  and  the  way  he  said  it  ! 

The  rocks  of  old  Cape  Ann  hove  in 
sight,  and  then,  rounding  Eastern  Point, 
Tommie  took  the  wheel  himself.  "  We'll 
surprise  'em,"  he  says,  and  druv  her  into 
the  harbor  as  if  she  had  another  4,000 
miles  to  go  and  not  a  minute  to  lose.  It 
was  whing — bang — past  the  whistling- 
buoy,  a  leg  across  and  a  leg  back.  Even 
in  the  inner  harbor  the  way  he  held  her 
nose  to  it  was  a  scandal.  "  Might's  well 
keep  her  goin',"  he  says,  and  he  lashes  her 
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like  a  race-horse  clear  up  to  her  berth  off 
the  owner's  dock — the  same  berth  you  c'n 
see  him  to  now  if  you  look.  But  the  way 
he  came  in  just  now  ain't  nothin'  to  it. 
Whing — bang — it  was — in  with  tops'ls, 
down  with  jibs,  let  go  anchor,  down  with 
fores'l,  let  the  mains'l  stand — "And  there 
she  is,"  says  Tommie,  "  the  able  Nannie 
O,  with  the  fastest  4,000  and  a  couple  o' 
hundred  mile  ever  charged  to  a  vessel 
across  the  Western  Ocean.  What  time 
by  the  Gloucester  clock  for'ard  ?  "  The 
clock  in  the  fo'c's'le  'd  been  set  to  Glouces- 
ter time  and  never  changed  since  we  left 
home,  and  that's  what  he  meant  when  he 
asked  the  time  by  the  Gloucester  clock. 

"  Half-past  seven,"  came  the  answer. 

"  Half-past  seven — nigh  five  hours  yet 
to  sixteen  days — and  that's  sailin'  !" 

Man,  but  his  eyes  were  shinin'.  "We'll 
go  ashore  now,"  he  says,  "  and  get  the 
news."  And  we  goes  ashore.  He  was 
for  hurryin'  off  himself,  but  we  asked  him 
to  inquire  about  the  Valkyrie — seein'  we 
made  such  a  drive  of  it  we  wanted  a  little 
satisfaction,  and  so  he  inquires,  "  Any 
word  of  that  Enghsh  yacht,  that  Valkyrie 
that's  comin'  over  to  race  for  the  Amer- 
ica's cup,"  he  asks. 

Not  in  yet,  they  told  him,  but  she'd 
been  reported  by  one  or  two  Cunarders 
and  some  other  fast  Hners.  And  they 
tells  him  how  this  steamer  and  that  steamer 
reported  her.  Accordin'  to  one  of  'em 
she  was  hove-to — in  longitude  so-and-so 
and  latitude  so-and-so,  they  said — I  for- 
get now  just  what. 

"  What  day  was  that,"  asks  Tommie, 
and  they  reckons  it  up  and  tells  him. 

"Hove-to  that  day!"  says  Tommie. 
"  Why,  man,  that  Nannie  carried  both 
tops'ls  that  day.     What  else  ?  " 

And  they  tells  him  on  such-and-such  a 
day  she  was  reported  by  another  steamer 
in  longitude  so-and-so  and  latitude  so-and- 
so,  and  makin'  heavy  weather  of  it. 

Tommie  reckons  that  up.  "Why," 
says  he,  "  that  must  've  been  the  day  afore 
we  blew  out  that  rotten  stays'l.  That 
day  !  why,  that  day  we  had  the  stays'l 
and  balloon  both  on  her.  That  day  ! 
why,  that  day  the  gang  was  playin'  draw 
down  for'ard,  and  I  mind  some  of  'em 
sayin',  when  we  was  eatin'  dinner,  how  it 
was  the  first  day  in  a  week  they  didn't 
have   to   put  weights  on  the  silver  pieces 


to  keep  them  from  hoppin'  off  the  table. 
Good  Lord  !  "  says  Tommie,  "  but  there's 
none  of  'em  fit  to  carry  ice  for  the  Nan- 
nie— she's  cert'nly  an  able  vessel.  But  I 
must  be  gettin'  along  home,"  and  he  goes 
up  the  street  at  a  fourteen-knot  clip. 

That  was  all  well  and  good.  The  Val- 
kyrie got  in  a  week  later,  though  Tom- 
mie warn't  payin'  any  more  attention  to 
her,  by  that  time,  than  if  he'd  never  heard 
of  her.  There  was  a  new  baby  up  to  his 
house,  and  he  was  taken  up  with  that. 
But  the  millionnaire  lad,  when  he  heard 
of  it,  was  tickled  to  death,  they  say,  and 
soon's  he  got  over  on  this  side,  in  the  fall, 
he  comes  into  Gloucester  to  see  Tommie, 
and  he  gave  him  the  finest 

"  Peter,  Peter,"  interrupted  the  one 
volunteer  look-out  who  had  not  aban- 
doned his  post,  "  isn't  this  the  Nannie's 
captain  comin'  up  the  dock  ?  Isn't  this 
Tommie  Ohlsen  himself  ?  "  The  inquir- 
er's voice  was  suppressed  with  excite- 
ment. 

"  Ha  ?  "  exclaimed  Peter,  hopping  for 
the  port-hole — "a  stout,  round  man,  but 
not  fat — an  able-looking  man — lemme 
see.  Yes,  that's  him.  That's  Tommie 
himself.  Wait  a  minute  till  I  hail  him. 
Maybe  he'll  come  up,  and  then  you  c'n 
get  a  good  look  at  an  able  seaman.  And 
maybe  he'll  tell  us  about  this  last  trip — 

I'll   bet  he  druv  her.     Hi "      Peter 

threw  back  the  hatches  on  the  seaward 
side  of  Crow's  Nest.  "  Hi-i — Captain 
Ohl-sen — Good  Lord,  but  what  a  breeze 
• — he'll  never  hear  me — hi-i — Cap-tain 
Ohl-sen—" 

"  Hi — "  came  back  from  the  man  be- 
low.    "  Hi,  Peter — that  you?  " 

"Yes.   What  kind  of  atrip  did  you  have?" 

"  Ha?"  called  back  the  voice. 

"What — kind — of — a — trip— did — vou 
—have?" 

"What?" 

"  What  —  kind  —  of  —  a — trip — oh,  I 
can't  make  you  hear  in  this  gale.  Won't 
you  come  up,  Captain  ?  "  Peter  motioned 
with  his  arm,  the  man  below  waved  back, 
and  Peter  drew  in  his  head  and  hauled  the 
hatches  to  again.  "  He'll  be  here  now 
in  a  minute.  Get  off  the  locker  two  or 
three  of  you  loafers  in  case  Tommie'd  like 
to  sit  down  for  a  minute.  Maybe  he'll 
stop  long  enough  to  tell  us  about  his  last 
passage — he  must've  come   home  fiyin'.' 
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Here  he  comes.  Hear  him  comin'  up  the 
st:iirs?  Chmbs  to  the  mast-head  like  that. 
Can't  you  imagine  him  puttin'  liis  feet 
down,  every  step  a  rathne  and  a  swing  from 
one  side  to  the  other.     Hush." 

From  below  the  level  of  the  top  step  of 
the  flight  of  stairs  leading  into  the  room, 
he  came  gradually  into  view — head,  shoul- 
ders, body,  and  legs  successively  appeared. 
\\hcn  he  was  all  up  and  inside  he  fitted 
admirably  the  picture  drawn  of  him  by 
Peter — round  head,  round  neck,  round 
body,  round  legs,  round  all  over,  but  not 
a  pound  of  fat,  eyes  deep-set  and  very  blue, 
jaw  salient,  skin  red-tanned.  Master  mari- 
ner he  was,  master  mariner  he  looked,  and 
once  he  stepped  within  the  room  the  loung- 
ers of  Crow's  Nest  paid  him  that  which 
was  their  rarest  homage — a  deferential 
silence. 

In  two  glances  he  took  in  the  room. 
One  swept  the  walls — the  charts,  glasses, 
sporting-prints,  and  models  of  vessels  hung 
or  tacked  thereto  ;  the  second — a  return 
glance — measured  up  the  crowd. 

"  I  don't  see  that  last  T  Wharf  flyer  here, 
Peter — the  one  they  tell  me's  been  raisin' 
the  devil  with  the  Georges  fleet.  And 
some  of  the  old  faces  gone,  too,  Peter, 
(ione  to  work?  Which?  No?  Lord, 
Lord,  but  queer  things  happens.  Well, 
forty  thousand  halibut,  ten  thousand  cod, 
and  five  thousand  or  so  mixed — haddock, 
hake,  and  one  thing  and  another.  No, 
boy,  no,  keep  your  seat — I'll  be  goin' 
along  in  a  minute.     What's  new,  Peter?  " 

"  Nothing  much.  Forty  thousand  hali- 
but, ten  thousand — let  me  put  that  down 
afore  I  forget  it.  There.  Wliat  kind  of 
weather'd  you  have,  Captain  ?  " 

"  Oh,  moderate.  A  beat  out  most  the 
way,  but  a  fair  wind  back." 

"  Must've  been  fair  comin'  home,  Cap- 
tain, an'  plenty  of  it.  Wallie  Manning  re- 
ported you  not  goin'  to  leave  till  Saturday 
night,  and  only  Tuesday  mornin'  now." 

"  That's  right — fair  as  a  man  could  ask 
comin'  home.  Seven  hundred  an'  eighty- 
mile  to  the  east'ard  when  we  swung  her  off 
an'  raised  Thatcher's  in  fifty-nine  hours — 
not  bad  that  now,  was  it  ?  " 

"  Lord,  but  that's  great  goin'.  Captain. 
And  they  say  she  ain't  in  her  best  trim 
now.  Captain  ?  But  she  must've  come 
right  along  ?  " 

"  Y'oughter  seen  her, Peter.  Lord,  Peter, 


there's  no  stoppin'  the  Nannie  once  she 
starts  to  come.  She's  a  credit  to  the  peo- 
ple that  built  her — that  vessel." 

"  Blowin'  much?" 

"  Well,  not  real  heavy.  She  carried 
both  tops'ls  all  the  way." 

"  Is  that  so  ? — thought  I  saw  you  comin' 
in  with  'em — swung  up  both  clear  past  the 
Point." 

"  Till  we  threw  her  into  the  wind  and 
let  go  our  anchor." 

"  But  Wallie  said  he  most  got  hove- 
down  comin'  across  the  Bay  of  Fundy." 

"Did,  eh?  But  what  can  you  expect 
in  a  breeze  with  that  one  he's  got.  She  c'n 
drift  'bout's  fast  as  any  vessel  I  know — 
she  ain't  half  bad  in  a  Hght  breeze — no, 
I  don't  callate  there's  too  many  of  'em  c'n 
get  away  with  her  in  one  of  them  palm- 
leaf  zephyrs.  But  what'd  Willie  have  to 
say? — he  gen'rally  carries  home  a  bit  of 
gossip." 

"  Oh,  nothin'  much,  except  to  report 
you  and  two  or  three  others.  He  says  he 
did  ketch  the  divil  comin'  across  the  Bay 
o'  Fundy,  though." 

"  Did  he? — comin'  across  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  eh?  That'd  be — when'd  you  say 
he  got  in?  Yesterday  noon?  That'd  be 
about  the  night  before  last  when  he  most 
got  hove  down,  wouldn't  it?  Let  me  see 
now — where  was  the  Nannie  then  ?  Night 
before  last — Sunday — .  Comin'  across 
Western  Bank  we  was  then — yes.  Some- 
where's  to  the  south'ard  of  Sable  Island 
we  was.  Blowin'  hard  where  he  was,  did 
he  say?  Well,  where  we  was  there  was 
just  wind  enough  to  wet  the  Nannie's  rail. 
Well,  to  be  fair,  maybe  we  was  takin'  a 
bucket  or  two  on  deck  now  and  again.  Of 
course  the  vessels  makes  a  difference. 
When  the  Nannie'd  be  just  dippin'  her 
rail  the  Cleopatra'd  be  about  hove-down, 
wouldn't  she  ?  Yes.  But  any  word  of 
George  Hawley,  Peter?  No?  Well,  I 
didn't  think  there  would  be.  Another 
good  old  wagon  that  one  he's  got — the 
Sea-Horse.  Where  d'y's'pose  he  ever  got 
the  name  ?  It  must've  been  about  three 
o'clock  Saturday  afternoon  that  he  came 
wallerin'  along  bound  to  the  west'ard. 
He  said  somethin'  about  the  Nannie  an' 
the  Sea-Horse,  and  I  asked  him  wouldn't 
he  wait  an'  I'd  put  the  dories  right  out 
an'  haul  the  trawls.  '  I  can't  leave  them 
ten  skates  o'  gear  out  there,  you  know, 
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George — can't  you  wait  a  little  while  ? '  I 
says.  '  No,'  says  George,  '  this  one's  got 
the  bit  in  his  teeth' — talks  like  that  on 
account  of  the  name,  I  s'pose.'  'Got  the 
bit  between  his  teeth,'  says  George,  *  but 
ril  report  you.'  'Will  you?'  says  I. 
•You're  good-natured  as  hell,  but  I  callate 
the  Nannie'lldo  her  own  reportin'  this  trip.' 
'Yes?'  he  says — hke  that  — '  yes-s  ?' 
like  that.  '  Yes, '  I  says,  '  the  Nannie'Il  re- 
port herself  this  trip,  and  if  there's  one  ves- 
sel the  Nannie  beats  home  this  passage, 
that  vessel'll  be  the  Sea- Horse.'  It  was 
beginning  to  breeze  up  then  and  when  we 
swung  off  that  night  it  was  a  fine  fresh 
no'the-easter.  The  Nannie  hopped  along 
pretty  lively,  and,  knowin'  the  Nannie  was 
comin'  along  behind,  don't  y'know,  George 
was  sockin'  it  to  the  Sea-Horse.  He's 
hobblin'  along  the  road  somewhere  now,  I 
s'pose,  with  the  bit  still  between  his  teeth. 
Puts  her  under  a  reefed  tops'l,  some  of  'em, 
in  a  fresh  breeze  and  calls  it  drivin,'  Any 
word  of  the  Lalla  Rookh?  " 

"  Not  a  word." 

"  No  ?  I  thought  it'd  be  that  way. 
Another  good  old  chariot,  the  Lalla 
Rookh.  1  s'pose  if  we  had  a  magic  glass 
an'  could  get  a  look,  we'd  see  her  rollin' 
along  somewhere  between  here  and  Cape 
Sable.  Just  afore  dark,  Saturday  night, 
we  made  her  out  'bout 's  far  to  the  south- 
'ard's  we  c'd  see — goin'  about  as  straight 
west  as  she  c'd  go  with  her  four  lowers — 
about  all  she  c'd  stand  up  under.  Well, 
I  must  be  goin'.  Forty  thousand  hali- 
but, ten  thousand  cod,  and  five  thousand 
mixed,  and  tell  the  old  man,  Peter,  to  get 
a  place  for  the  Nannie  on  the  railway 
to-morrow  mornin'.  I  told  Wallie  about 
the  fore  gaff,  and  I  expect  he's  spoke  of 
that.  I  wonder  did  he  tell  'em  up  to  the 
house  that  I'd  be  home  pretty  soon  after 
him — I  expect  he  has." 

"  I  expect  he  has,  Captain.  I  saw  your 
wife  this  mornin'  when  I  was  comin'  by 
the  house.  She  was  out  in  the  yard,  with 
a  boy  to  each  side  of  her,  and  the  baby 
aloft.  She  said  she'd  word  o'  you  from 
Captain  Manning,  V)ut  she'll  hardly  be  ex- 
pectin'  you  to-day,  will  she  ?  " 

"  Will  she  ?  Won't  she  ?  You  don't 
know  her,  Peter.  She's  always  expectin' 
me  if  there's  any  reason.  There's  a  couple 
of  the  children  fresh-washed  and  out  on 
the  front  steps  now,  I'll  bet — out   where 


they  c'n  see  me  soon  's  I  turn  the  corner — 
a  pair  of  'em  peekin'  over  the  rail,  and  the 
littlest  fellow  inside  with  his  nose  flattened 
against  the  pane — all  keepin'  watch.  To 
the  mast-head  of  a  seiner  they  won't  be 
lookin'  any  harder  for  mackerel  than  them 
children  for  me,  once  they  hear  I'm  on 
the  way.  And  one  of  'em  has  a  birthday 
to-day,  Peter.  Don't  you  know  I  didn't 
drive  the  Nannie  for  nothing  this  time, 
Peter.  He's  just  that  odd  he  knows  there 
oughter  be  somethin'  comin'  to  him  on  his 
birthday.  He's  been  askin'  his  mother,  I 
know,  and  his  mother's  been  tellin'  him 
whether  to  expect  me  home  or  not.  And 
he'll  have  the  chart  out  and  marked  off  the 
Nannie's  passage  on  it,  and  showing  it  to 
the  next  younger — yes.  His  mother  put 
'em  up  to  that.  She  pitches  into  me, 
though,  for  carryin'  sail.  '  Tommie,'  she'll 
say,  '  Tommie,  why  do  you  ?  '  She  gets 
reports  from  other  skippers's  wives,  d'  y' 
see.  '  You  must  not,  Tommie.'  She  says 
that,  Peter,  but  good  Lord,  Peter,  you 
know  women.  If  she  thought  for  a  sec- 
ond that  I  wouldn't  pull  the  spars  out  the 
Nannie  to  get  home  a  night  sooner,  why 
she'd — well  you  know  women,  Peter.     At 

your  age,  you  know " 

"  I  expect  I  know  as  much  as  the  next. 
Captain,  though  that  ain't  too  much,  but 
I  know  more  about  the  other  thing — sail- 
carryin' — Captain.  I  was  only  just  now 
tellin'  about  that  passage  you  made  from 
Norway  that  time.  That  was  a  pas- 
sage !  " 

"  Warn't  it  ?  "  The  sudden  smile  made 
him  look  a  most  genial  man. 

"  And  you  cert'nly  did  give  the  Val- 
kyrie the  divil  that  time,  Skipper." 

"  The  Valkyrie — the  Valkyrie,  Peter  ?  " 
"Why,  yes,  the  cup-challenger." 
"  Oh,  the  yacht  !  Oh,  her.  But  that 
warn't  no  fair  race.  We  was  bound  to 
beat  her,  we  carryin'  everything  and  they 
soakin'  along  so's  not  to  wrack  her  for 
the  cup-races.  And  we  not  carin'howwe 
got  home  so  long  's  we  got  home.  Lord, 
Peter,  but  I  just  had  to  make  a  passage 
that  time — I  just  had  to.  It's  tough,  I 
tell  you,  to  think  of  your  wife  havin'  all 
the  trouble  alone — you  not  there  to  stand 
by.  'By  the  Lord!'  I  said  to  myself, 
'but  here's  somethin'  to  race  for.  The 
yacht?  I'll  lose  her!'  It  was  worth 
sinkin'  the   Nannie — and   the   Nannie's  a 
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good  vessel — just  to  see  her  face  when 
I  stepped  in  tlie  room.  Yes,  sir,  she 
thought  I  was  a  thousand  miles  away,  and 
still  a-comin'.  And  do  you  mind  the  chris- 
tenin',  Peter  ?  Wam't  it  a  christenin', 
though  ?  Tom  O'  Donnell  said  it  made  him 
think  of  bein'  back  in  Galway.  But  I 
must  be  goin',  Peter.  The  wife,  d'y' 
see,  will  be  half-expectin',  maybe,  to  see 
me  turn  the  corner  any  minute  to-day, 
knowin'  I  left  for  home  Saturday  night, 
as  Wallie  told  her.  And  to-day  is  the 
little  lad's  birthday,  too — the  same  httle 
lad  that  was  born  the  day  I  got  home 
from  Norway.  The  same  lad,  and  he'll 
have  the  chart  out  and  be  helpin'  the 
Nannie  along."  His  smile  was  now  a 
transfiguration.  "And  that's  why  I'll 
have  to  hurry  along.  Of  course,  a  man 
with  as  many  children's  I've  got  now 
couldn't  run  home  so's  to  hit  every  birth- 
day comes  along,  but  when  there's  a 
chance — when  you're  filled  up  and  a  little 
drivin'  'II  get  you  home  in  time — why,  a 
man  might's  well  carry  a  bit,  mightn't  he  ? 
'You  oughter  be  more  careful,'  the  wife 
says — she  says,  but  Lord,  Peter,  if  she 
thought  for  a  minute  that  I'd  let  any  ves- 
sel that  sails  the  sea  out-carry  the  Nannie — 
named  after  herself,  too,  and  she  Irish — 
d'y'  think  she'd  think  half  so  much  of  me 
ever  again  ?  No,  sir,  and  I  always  callate, 
so  long's  a  spar'll  stay  in  her,  the  Nannie, 
to  keep  her  goin',  if  it's  on  a  home  pas- 
sage. Well,  I  must  be  goin'.  When  I 
get  started,  I  want  to  talk  all  day.  Good- 
by,  Peter — report  me  to  the  oflftce.  Good- 
by,  all,"  and  down  the  stairs  he  went. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  sturdy 
physique — the  round  legs,  round  body, 
round  neck,  and  round  head,  with  the  last 
sight  of  tlie  wavy  hair  below  the  rim  of  the 
hat,  the  entire  gang  in  Crow's  Nest  re- 
laxed and  took  full  breaths  again. 

Peter  first  broke  the  silence.  He  took 
an  extra  long  puff  on  his  pipe,  before 
taking  it  from  his  lips  to  speak.  "  Did 
you  see  the  jaws  and  eyes  of  him?  And 
now  do  you  b'lieve  me  when  I  tt..  you 
that  no  skipper  out  o'  Gloucester  ever 
made  him  take  his  mains'l  in?  I  mind 
now  the  time,  in  my  fishin'  days  on  the 
Nannie,  when  I  said  to  myself,  '  Peter,  if 
ever  you  see  home  again  you're  the  lucky 
man.  If  ever  you  walk  Main  Street  again 
you  c'n  bel  somebody's  been  prayin'  for 


you.'  The  times  I  said  that,  and  b'lieved 
it,  yes — b'lieved  it  like  my  old  mother 
b'lieves  in  prayers,  and  I  b'lieved  each 
time  till  I  turned  'round  and  looked  at 
Tommie.  He'd  be  aft — buried  to  his 
waist  maybe — but  there  he'd  be  and  I'd 
get  a  good  look  at  him.  All  I  c'd  see  of 
his  face'd  be  the  eyes  and  the  jaw — his 
eyes  and  jaw  stickin'  out — the  jaw  hke  the 
counter  of  the  Nannie.  But  that's  all  a 
man'd  want  to  see,  them  eyes  and  that 
jaw.  Lord  almighty  !  but  he's  a  man  to 
tie  your  hopes  o'  Heaven  to,  is  Tommie 
Ohlsen  in  a  blow.  Yes,  sir,  the  sight  o' 
Tommie  Ohlsen  standin'  aft  on  the  Nannie 
in  one  of  them  winter  gales — man,  man, 
it's  like  another  anchor." 

"  I'll  bet  he's  a  dog  !  "  came  explosively 
from  one  of  the  gang. 

"  Maybe  he  ain't  !  And  did  you  see 
the  walk  of  him  ?  "  was  the  sympathetic 
chime  of  another.  "  It  made  me  feel  sea- 
sick just  to  see  him  heave  himself  across 
the  floor,  and  when  he  shot  his  eyes  my 
way,  why " 

"  Hush,  now,  and  lemme  see  " — Peter 
was  back  to  work  again — "  What  was  it 
he  said  ?  Wait  now^ — oh,  yes,  here  it  is. 
Forty  thousand  halibut,  ten  thousand — 
ring  up,  one  of  you,  and  report  that — The 
Nannie  O,  Captain  Tommie  Ohlsen,  in 
from  Grand  Banks  with  forty  thousand 
halibut,  ten  thousand  cod,  and  five  thou- 
sand mixed  fish.  Got  that  ?  All  right — 
hold  on  now — don't  forget  about  a  place 
on  the  railway  for  the  Nannie  to-morrow. 
If  they  asks  what's  the  matter  with  her  say 
you  don't  know.  Captain  Ohlsen  was  in 
such  a  hurry,  say  to  'em,  that  he  forgot  to 
say  what  was  the  matter  with  her." 

"  It  will  be  her  oakum,  won't  it,  Peter?  " 
queried  a  well-versed  one  from  the  lockers. 

"  Most  likely — some  calkin'  she  needs. 
It's  gen'rally  calkin'  when  she  don't  want 
new  spars." 

"  But,  Peter,  you  started  to  tell  us  what 
the  millionnaire  yachtsman  gave  Tommie 
when  he  came  to  Gloucester."  Among 
the  loungers  in  Crow's  Nest  was  always 
one  or  two  who  could  be  depended  upon 
to  keep  run  of  the  plot  of  any  story.  '*  I 
heard  somebody  saying  one  day  down  the 
dock  that  Captain  Ohlsen  got  a  swell 
barometer  and  chronometer  for  some  fast 
passage  he  made — was  that  it  ?  " 

"  It  was.     And  the  best  money  could 
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buy  they  were,  with  long  inscriptions  on 
the  both  of  'em." 

"  And  has  he  got  them  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  has.  The  glass  is  hangin' 
in  the  cabin  of  the  Nannie  to  this  day, 
and  the  chronometer's  up  in  his  dinin'- 
room  to  home,  where  the  children  has  it  to 
play  with.     And  he  cert'nly " 

"Peter,"  interrupted  the  look-out  of  the 
moment,  "  I  think  there's  another  ves- 
sel coming  round  the  Point,  but  she  ain't 
carrying  any  tops'ls  like  the  Nannie  O." 

Peter  hopped  up.  "  Lord,  you  don't 
mean  to  say  you  sighted  a  vessel  ? 
You're  right.  Let  me  see  now — where's 
the  glasses  ?  A  fresh  halibuter,  ain't  she  ? 
Yes — an'  by  the  Lord,  it's  the  Sea- Horse, 
George  Hawley.  Said  he'd  report  the 
Nannie,  did  he  ?  Lord,  Lord,  I'd  give  a 
dollar  if  Tommie  was  here  now.  And 
you're  right  he  ain't  swingin'  no  tops'ls. 
He'll  come  in — Hawley  will — and  he'll 
be  some  surprised  to  see  the  Nannie  in 
before  him.  There  she  is  layin'  as  quiet 
as  if  she'd  never  been  as  far  away  as 
Thatcher's  in  her  life.  Goes  up  on  the 
railway  every  other  trip  she  does  now,  the 
Nannie  does,  and  she's  gettin'  old,  some 
of  th'em'll  tell  you — this  same  George  Haw- 
ley one  of  them — but  she's  a  pretty  able 
vessel  yet — a  pretty  able  vessel  yet — and 
the  skipper  that  can  drive  her  is  Tommie 
Ohlsen  when  he  wants  to  make  a  passage 
— which  he  gen'rally  does  about  every  time 
he  swings  her  off  for  home.  Wait  till  I 
light  my  pipe,  now  ;  there  " — puff — puff. 
*'  He's  cert'nly  a  dog — is  Tommie  Ohlsen 


— only  some  day  he  won't  come  home. 
Just  a  lit  lee-etle  too  long  he'll  hang  on 
some  day,  and  Tommie  Ohlsen  won't 
come  home  any  more.  No,  sir,  for  all  his 
able  seamanship,  some  day  Tommie  Ohl- 
sen won't  come  home  any  more." 

Puff  —  puff  —  went  Peter,  while  the 
others,  studying  him,  began  to  figure  out 
the  kind  of  a  gale  it  would  have  to  be 
when  Tommy  Ohlsen  would  fail  to  come 
home.  It  would  need  to  be  a  gale  that 
—  indeed  yes.  But  puff — puff  —  went 
Peter,  and  removing  his  pipe  ominously 
he  said  it  again,  softly,  looking  at  the 
stove  and  as  if  to  himself, — "  And  some 
day  Tommie  Ohlsen  won't  come  home 
any  more."  They  hearkened  to  that,  even 
as  they  hearkened  to  the  gale  that  still 
raged  outside,  and  for  a  time  they  were 
quieter  than  ever.  "It  would  have  to  be 
the  awful  gale  that — it  cert'nly  would." 
They  all  agreed  to  that  and  were  down- 
cast. But  hope  subdued  is  a  buoyant 
thing.  They  had  seen  the  man  himself, 
and  "  Shucks,"  said  one,  "  I'd  Hke  to  see 
the  gale  that  he  couldn't  stand  off — with 
an  able  vessel  under  him.  It  never  came 
out  that  ocean,  I  don't  believe, — the  gale 
that  would  send  Tommie  Ohlsen  to  the 
bottom — not  with  the  Nannie  O.  under 
him — no,  sir,"- — and  "  Shucks,"  burst  out 
a  chorus,  "  that's  right.  Not  Tommie 
Ohlsen — why,  all  Gloucester  knew  him — 
Lord,  yes."  And  just  then  the  sun  stream- 
ing through  the  open  port-hole  of  Crow's 
Nest  added  its  cheerful  suggestion  of  ever- 
lasting hope. 


THE     SHELL 
By  John   h.  Tabb 

Sii.KNcK — a  deeper  sea — 
Now  sunders  thee. 
Save  from   the  primal  tone — - 
Thy  mother's  moan. 


Within  her  waves  hadst  thou 
No  voice  as  now  : 
A  life  of  exile  long 
Hath  taught  thee  song. 


After  a  Fire  — Lncoupliiig  tlie  Hose  and  Kelurning  it  to  the  Hose  Cart,  New  York. 


FIRE-FIGHTING    TO-DAY— AND    TO-MORROW 


By   Philip   G.    Hubert,    Jr, 


THE  American  system  of  fighting  fire 
has  long  been  considered  by  experts, 
the  world  over,  as  the  most  perfect  in 
existence.  Perhaps  necessity,  the  mother 
of  invention,  has  forced  us  to  this  excel- 
lence; perhaps  the  natural  bent  of  the 
American  mind,  which  runs  to  mechanical 
devices  and  machinery,  has  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  The  Germans  and  the  French 
say  that  we  ought  to  have  the  best  fire- 
departments  in  the  world,  because  we  have 
more  fires  than  any  other  country,  and, 
consecjuently,  more  experience  in  fighting 
them.  Our  fire-force  is  nearly  four  times 
that  of .  Germany  or  France  in  proportion 
to  the  population,  and  three  times  that  of 
England.  I  remember  listening,  many 
years  ago,  at  a  dinner  in  Paris,  to  some  ex- 
traordinary stories  concerning  the  strange 
sights  of  the  New  World,  as  told  by  a  per- 
fectly serious  old  Frenchman,  who  had  the 
stories  at  first-hand,  so  he  said,  and  vouched 
Vol.  XXXII.— 49 


for  them  all.  Among  other  queer  tales 
was  one  concerning  the  recklessness  of 
Americans  with  regard  to  human  life,  and 
to  fire.  Even  New  York,  the  first  city 
of  the  New  World,  was,  according  to  this 
gentleman,  a  terribly  dangerous  place  to 
live  in.  If  you  were  not  murdered,  you 
were  pretty  sure  to  be  burned  ahve.  It 
was  more  dangerous  to  venture  abroad  in 
New  York  after  dark  than  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  to  be  specific,  he  knew,  as  a  fact, 
that  midnight-murders  were  so  common 
here,  that  in  the  morning,  as  the  business- 
men walked  down  to  their  offices,  they 
kicked  off  the  sidewalks  the  bodies  of  the 
unfortunates  who  had  met  death  by  knife 
or  pistol-shot  during  the  night.  And  as 
to  fires,  the  mitlnight-sky  was  in  a  red 
glow  most  of  the  time,  while  people  who 
wanted  to  sleep  put  cotton  in  their  ears, 
to  keep  out  the  din  of  the  fire-bells.  I 
could  assure  my  neighbors  at  table,  tj;iat, 
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so  far  as  murders  went,  New 
York  was  no  worse  than 
Paris ;  as  to  fires,  that  was 
another  story.  To  -  day,  we 
still  have  more  fires  than 
Paris,  but  during  the  last  half- 
century,  especially  since  the 
prohibition  of  wooden  build- 
ings within  city-limits  and  the 
establishment  of  our  fire- 
department,  a  fire  serious 
enough  to  disturb  the  city  is 
of  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence. Before  that  time,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the 
first  curious  feature  of  life  in 
New  York  to  the  visitor  from 
Europe  was  the  number  of 
our  fires.  The  Frenchman 
or  German  awakened  by  fire- 
bells  when  in  New  York  at 
once  dressed  himself  and 
tried  to  find  the  fire,  for  such 
events  were  of  vast  interest 
in  the  old  country,  and,  for 
the  first  week  or  two,  he  was 
likely  to  fill  his  letters  home 
with  fire-stories. 

There  are  several  reasons 
why  our  American  cities 
should  have  more  fires  than 
European  cities.  In  the  first 
place,  the  wooden  construc- 
tion, common  in  earlier  years, 
made  our  cities  almost  as  vul- 
nerable to  fire  as  are  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  towns 
of  to-day,  where  fire  sweeps 
away  whole  quarters  almost 
periodically.  The  value  of 
one  solidly  built  structure  as 
a  stay  to  fire  has  been  shown 
over  and  over  again  in  the 
last  twenty  years.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  oiu"  climatic  con- 
ditions favor  the  fire -fiend. 
In  European  countries,  the 
temperature  is  comparatively 
equable ;  here,  we  have  a 
tropical  summer  and  a  rigor- 
ous winter.  After  a  summer- 
lieat  that  dries  everything  to 


Three    Methods   of    Responding    to  an 
Alarm  of  Fire. 

A  HutTalo  fire  engine. 

Hartford  motor  fire-engine  "Jumbo." 

A  CanaiUan  engine  on  runners. 
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tinder,  we  liave  sudden  cold  that  calls  for 
the  lighting  and  driving  of  every  fire,  stove, 
and  furnace,  in  order  to  make  us  comfort- 
able, with  an  inevitable  result,  especially 
in  the  flimsy  constructions  so  common  in 
this  country.  It  may  also  be  added,  that 
Kuropean  economists  mention  our  pros- 
perity as  a  reason  for  our  many  fires  :  we 
bear,  without  complaint,  a  yearly  fire-loss 
that,  to  Europeans,  seems  a  wicked  and 
unnecessary  waste. 

Mr.  Simon  Brentano,  of  New  York, 
who  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  made 
a  study  of  fire-problems  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  believes  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  contents  of  dwellings  accounts 
partly  for  the  many  fires  and  their  rapid 
headway  in  the  United  States.  The  aver- 
age New  York  tenement  contains  more 
inflammable  material  in  the  way  of  fur- 
niture and  odds-and-ends  than  two  such 
buildings  in  France  or  Germany.  Not 
only  is  there  more  material,  but  it  is  of 
lighter  and  more  flimsy  quality,  mostly 
of  pine-wood.  A  prosperous  people  will 
accumulate  much  unnecessary  trash  that 
makes  good  fuel.  An  American  tenement 
will  be  found  filled  with  such  material  in 
close  pro.ximity  to  the  cook-stove,  which 
the  mistress  of  the  apartment  lights  every 
morning  with  the  help  of  the  kerosene-can. 
in  a  German  workman's  home  the  furni- 
ture is  scant  in  quantity  and  of  hard-wood, 
while  the  stove  is  a  ponderous  affair  of 
tiles,  with  a  microscopic  fire-pot. 

Although  1  recently  spent  more  than 
six  months  in  Munich  and  three  months 
in  Dresden,  I  was  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  a  fire  in  either  place — pretty  good 
testimony  to  the  infrequency  of  such  dis- 
asters. In  all  European  cities,  two  feat- 
ures of  the  fire-departments  I  visited 
impressed  me  :  P'irst,  the  lighter  charac- 
ter of  the  apparatus  used,  the  engines, 
hose,  horses,  ladders,  all  being  upon  a 
smaller  scale  than  we  are  accustomed  to ; 
secondly,  the  mihtary  bearing  of  the  fire- 
men. The  size  of  the  apparatus  depends 
naturally  upon  the  character  of  the  fires 
it  is  intended  to  suppress.  As  the  fires 
grow  more  frequent,  the  apparatus,  also, 
grows,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Europe, 
and  ver)-  noticeably  so  in  Berlin  during 
the  last  ten  years.     The  military  bearing 

Exhibition  Drill  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department. 
Showing  the  use  of  life-lines  and  scaling-ladderE. 
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of  the  men  is  due  to  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  the  fire-departments  and  the 
army.  Friends  of  mine,  who  have  watcheil 
fires  in  Munich,  tell  me  that  after  the  com- 
pany reaches  a  fire,  the  roll  is  called 
before  the  men  are  allowed  to  attack  the 
blaze  ;  and  even  then  the  men  work  by 
signals  given  by  whistle.  In  Germany, 
France,  and  Russia,  every  fireman  has 
been  a  soldier  first.  In  Paris,  the  depart- 
ment is  an  army  organization,  the  Sapeiirs- 
Pompicrs  being  regular  soldiers  in  govern- 
ment employ,  commanded  by  a  colonel 
of  the  regular  army.  The  advantages  are 
that  the  men  take  more  kindly  to  disci- 
pline than  our  firemen,  and  make  a  better 
appearance  on  parade  ;  the  disadvantages, 
that  they  lack  the  quick  resources  and 
initiative  of  our  men.  They  are  lost  with- 
out a  leader  and  the  word  of  command. 
In  London,  as  is  still  the  case  in  some  of 
our  American  cities,  a  part  of  the  fire- 
department  is  composed  of  volunteers, 
working  as  an  auxiliary  force.  The  life- 
saving  corps  of  London,  whose  apparatus 
is  often  housed  in  a  species  of  booth, 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  is 
partly  of  this  nature.  In  Dublin,  the 
volunteer  department  is  of  almost  as  much 
importance  as  the  paid  department.  In 
Germany,  besides  the  regular  army  to 
draw  upon  for  ofifrcers  and  men,  the  Turn- 
Vereins  furnish  excellent  material.  In  the 
small  towns,  the  volunteer  fire-force  is 
wholly  made  up  of  members  of  these 
Vereins,  who  add  fire-fighting  to  their 
gymnastic  exercises,  games,  and  songs. 

Our  American  fire-houses  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  Europe,  although  some 
of  the  English  cities  provide  better  accom- 
modations in  the  way  of  gymnasiums  and 
baths  than  any  of  our  departments,  unless 
it  is  that  of  Milwaukee.  One  difference  be- 
tween London  and  New  York  is  that  there 
the  fire-stations  offer  living  accommodation 
to  the  wives  and  children  of  the  married 
men.  Glasgow  boasts  of  an  even  finer  fire- 
house  than  London  can  show.  Its  head- 
quarters fire-station,  opened  in  i8g8,  is  a 
six-story  building,  with  a  granite  and  marble 
front.  The  walls  of  the  room  where  the  en- 
gines and  trucks  stand  are  of  highly  polished 
onyx  and  granite.  The  building  contains  a 
large  sitting-room,  billiard-room,  anil  gym- 
nasium. 'I'his  fire-station  cost  $300,000, 
and  is,  probably,  the  finest  in  the  world. 


There  is  no  business  in  which  the  value 
of  the  stitch-in-time  tells  more  than  in  fire- 
fighting.  The  insignificant  burning  of  a 
window-curtain  may  in  two  hours  become 
a  blaze  before  which  a  thousand  men  and 
an  equipment  costing  millions  of  dollars 
will  stand  helpless.  Therefore,  the  finest 
record  of  any  fire-department  is  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  number  of  small  fires  put 
out  before  they  became  dangerous  to  prop- 
erty and  life.  The  last  printed  report  of 
our  New  York  Fire-Department,  which 
may  be  taken  as  typical  of  that  in  this 
country,  shows  that  in  1900,  out  of  a 
total  of  5,135  fires,  the  loss,  at  1,716  fires, 
was  less  than  $10  ;  at  1,334  fires  the  loss 
was  between  $10  and  $50  ;  at  1,074  fires 
the  loss  was  between  $100  and  $1,000. 
On  paper  the  record  of  an  ordinary  day's 
work  by  our  fire-department — the  extin- 
guishing of  from  ten  to  fifteen  insignifi- 
cant blazes,  with  a  loss  of  from  $10  to  $25 
a  piece — looks  insignificant.  In  reality,  it 
is  one  to  be  proud  of,  for  it  shows  that  the 
vital  elements  of  a  perfect  fire-department 
— the  ability  to  put  out  the  blaze  in  as  few 
seconds  as  possible,  the  ounce  of  preven- 
tion, has  been  attained.  The  $2  5-fire  is 
not  a  spectacular  affair,  yet  it  is  the  one 
over  which  the  fire-department  may  really 
take  pride.  The  gradual  decrease  in  the 
average  loss  per  fire  attests  the  value  of  its 
work.  In  1 876-1 880  the  average  loss  at 
important  fires  was  $2,786  ;  in  1896-igoo 
it  had  fallen  to  $876.  As  already  said, 
the  first  aim  of  a  perfect  fire-department 
is  to  put  out  the  fire  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  to  this  end  every  important  fire-fight- 
ing device  introduced  in  the  last  thirty 
years  has  tended.  First,  find  out  where 
the  fire  is  ;  second,  get  the  extinguishing 
apparatus  there  as  fast  as  possible ;  third, 
put  out  the  fire,  using  any  device  that 
serves  with  as  little  loss  to  property  as 
possible. 

The  apparatus  for  letting  the  New  York 
Fire-Department  know  that  a  fire  has 
broken  out  somewhere  in  its  territory  seems 
at  present  to  be  excellent,  and  the  same 
system  is  followed  in  every  large  American 
city.  Yet  a  number  of  suggestions  for  its 
further  improvement  have  been  made  to 
the  writer.  Certainly,  as  compared  with 
half  a  century  ago,  the  system  is  perfec- 
tion now.  In  the  old  days,  our  methods 
were   not  much  better  than  the  Chinese 
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now  employ — men  who  watch  on  tall 
towers  and  shout  to  each  other  the  news, 
a  sort  of  living,  shouting  cordon,  along 


.\   Water  tmver  at  W.irk,   N'ow   \ork. 

which  the  news  travels  until  it  reaches  the 
firemen,  who  then  sally  forth  with  their 
pumps.  With  modifications,  this  was  the 
system  in  use  in  New  York  as  late  as  1873. 
The  city  had  eight  fire-towers  upon  whicli 
men  stood  watch,  scanning  the  horizon  for 
suspicious  smoke  by  day  or  light  by  night. 
When  such  was  discovered,  they  rang  the 


bell.  Naturally,  there  was  confusion  as  to 
the  exact  location  of  the  fire,  for  the  area 
covered  by  one  tower  had  to  be  large.  For 
instance,  the  district 
watched  by  the  men  at 
t  h  e  Jefferson  -  Market 
Tower  included  practi- 
cally everything  west  of 
Sixth  Avenue  for  a  mile 
or  more.  The  fire -bell 
gave  notice  that  there 
was  a  fire  in  its  particular 
district,  but  the  firemen 
had  to  find  out  exactly 
where.  In  1873,  the  fire- 
towers  were  abandoned. 
Only  one  remains  to-day, 
that  in  Mount  Morris 
Park,  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  1 24th  Street,  where 
its  bell  remains  as  a  curi- 
osity. Electricity  re- 
placed the  bells.  New 
York  now  has  1,300  sta- 
tions, or  fire-alarm  boxes, 
attached  to  lamp -posts 
throughout  the  city. 
Brooklyn  and  Queens 
have  almost  as  many 
more,  1,230  to  be  exact. 
The  directions  on  each 
box,  which  is  painted  red 
and  is  surmounted  at 
night  by  a  red  hght,  are  : 
"Turn  Handle  to 
Right  until  door  opens. 
Then  pull  inside  Hook 
once  and  shut  the  door." 
The  opening  of  the  box 
rings  a  large  bell  in  the 
door,  which  alarm  is  in- 
tended to  notify  anyone 
in  the  neighborhood,  es- 
pecially the  nearest  po- 
liceman, that  the  box  has 
been  opened.  The  po- 
liceman will  then  make 
sure  that  this  was  not 
done  out  of  mischief  by  someone  who 
wanted  to  see  the  engines  arrive,  or,  as  re- 
cently happened,  by  a  raw  maid-servant 
who  wanted  to  mail  a  letter.  When  the 
inside  lever  is  pulled  clown  and  let  go,  it 
sets  in  motion  certain  clock-work  that  ticks 
out  the  number  of  the  box  three  times 
in  succession  at    headquarters    in    Sixty- 
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Seventh  Street ;  not 
only  that,  but  it  makes 
a  record  upon  a  tape, 
showing  tlie  number 
of  the  box  and  the 
exact  second  at  which 
the  lever  was  pulled. 
A  clerk,  who  sits  nighi 
and  day  beside  the 
head-quarter's  instru- 
ment, notes  the  num- 
ber and  selects  from 
a  drawer  a  certain 
disk  which,  when  in- 
serted in  the  proper 
apparatus,  causes  the 
alarm  to  be  rung  in 
the  station-houses  of 
the  district  in  which 
that  fire-box  is  situ- 
ated. The  average 
time  required  to  se- 
lect this  disk  and 
send  out  the  alarm  is 
ten  seconds.  There 
are  always  two  clerks 
and  sometimes  three 
in  this  department. 
Not  a  word  is  spoken. 
An  outsider  would 
hardly  know  that  an 
alarm  is  going  out. 
In  order  to  prevent 
several  alarms  com- 
ing at  the  same  time 
from  people  who  see 
the  same  fire  and  run 
to  different  boxes,  no 
two  neighboring  box- 
es are  on  the  same 
circuit.  In  London 
the  signal  from  a 
street -station  sounds 
in  the  nearest  fire- 
house.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  has  al- 
ways been  that  the 
particular  engine 
which  ought  to  re- 
spond may  be  out. 
At  head-quarters,  the 
moment  an  alarm  is 
sent  out  which  calls 
away  an  engine,  note 
is  made  of  it  upon  a 
frame  which  shows  at 
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A  Pittsburg  Motor  Fire-engine. 
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a  glance  the  sign  "out"  opposite  that  en- 
gine's number.  The  first  thing  the  foreman 
of  a  company  does  upon  getting  back  to 
his  house  from  a  fire  is  to  signal  head-cjuar- 
ters  to  that  etTect,  when  the  sign  '•  in  "  re- 
places the  "  out."  An  oj)erator  finding  the 
"out"  sign  opposite  the  engine  that  should 
respond  to  a  certain  call  can  then  bring  the 
nearest  "  in "  engine  into  service.  The 
operator  can  send  out  a  call  that  brings 
every  engine  in  the  city  to  a  certain  spot  or 
only  one  engine.  It  would  be  manifestly 
absurd  to  call  a  Harlem  engine  to  put  out 
a  $2  5-blaze  at  the  Battery. 

The  signal  from  fire  -  head  -  quarters 
sounds,  in  the  engine-house  to  which  it  is 
sent,  first  as  a  sharp  tingle,  ringing  the 
signal  upon  a  small  bell,  then  more  slowly 
upon  a  large  one,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  misunderstanding.  At  the  first 
stroke  of  the  small  bell,  even  before  the 
men  and  the  horses  know  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  call  for  them,  all  is  orderly  excite- 
ment. The  chains  fall  down  from  in 
front  of  the  horses,  allowing  them  to  run 
to  their  places  in  front  of  the  engine  or 
hose-trucks,  the  men  come  sliding  down 
the  brass  poles  from  the  story  above,  the 
collars  are  snapped  around  the  horses' 
necks,  and,  by  the  time  the  signal  stops,  all 
is  ready  for  a  dash  out-of-doors  or  a  quiet 
return  to  quarters. 

The  equipment  that  makes  possible  the 
departure  of  a  fire-engine,  with  steam  up 
and  its  regular  crew,  from  its  house  inside 
of  ten  seconds  after  the  first  clang  of  the 
alarm-bell,  is  the  result  of  many  inven- 
tions and  of  persistent  drill.  As  it  is  es- 
sential that  no  time  be  lost  in  getting  up 
steam  in  the  engine,  steam  is  always 
maintained  under  a  pressure  of  from  five 
to  twenty  pounds  in  the  engine-boiler  by 
means  of  a  stationary  boiler  in  the  base- 
ment connected  with  the  engine  by  a  pipe 
whicli  is  disconnected  automatically  when 
the  horses  start  off.  At  the  same  instant 
the  fireman  lights  the  fire  under  the  en- 
gine-boiler with  a  handful  of  oil-waste, 
and  by  the  time  it  has  gone  two  blocks 
there  is  a  blaze  of  hot  coals  and  a  head 
of  steam  to  work  with.  Electricity  drops 
the  stall-chains  in  front  of  the  horses  at 
the  same  time  it  begins  to  ring  the  alarm. 
The  men,  who  sleep  with  one  eye  open, 
come  down  the  poles  faster  than  they 
could  tumble  down  any  staircase. 


The  fire-horses — two  for  light  engines, 
and  three  when  the  machines  weigh  more 
than  four  tons — are  trained  as  finely  as  m 
the  men.  They  are  the  pets  of  the  house  W 
and  of  the  neighborhood.  Some  of  them 
learn  in  a  week  to  run  to  their  places  at 
the  signal ;  others  require  a  month's  train- 
ing. The  lessons  are  simple  enough.  A 
raw  horse  is  made  to  feel  the  whip  as  he 
hears  the  signal-bell.  If  he  is  an  intelli- 
gent animal,  the  two  so  soon  become  sy- 
nonymous that  he  starts  for  his  place  the 
instant  the  bell  rings.  Many  horses  seem 
to  know  quite  as  well  as  the  men  when 
the  alarm  is  one  that  means  business. 
They  really  seem  to  count  the  strokes. 
A  story  is  told  of  one  horse  who,  when 
changed  from  Harlem  to  a  station  near 
head-quarters,  was  wild  to  run  when  his 
old  number  sounded,  and  quite  indifferent 
to  the  new  one,  which  really  meant  busi- 
ness and  to  which  he  responded  only 
under  protest.  The  stories  told  in  the 
Department  about  the  horses  are  endless. 
Some  time  ago  an  old  gray  fire-horse 
that  had  been  attached  to  an  engine  was 
transferred  to  the  hose-truck  in  the  same 
building.  The  two  rooms  were  connected 
by  an  open  door.  One  night  there  was 
an  alarm.  The  hose-truck  men  were 
dismayed  to  find  that  their  old  gray  had 
disappeared.  They  thought  that  he  must 
have  been  stolen.  The  engine  had  left 
for  the  fire,  and  disgrace  was  imminent 
for  the  hose-company.  Suddenly,  a  horse 
was  heard  kicking  in  the  engine-stalls, 
next  door,  and  although  it  was  not  the 
missing  gray,  it  was  quickly  forced  into 
hose-service,  and  the  company  got  off  in 
a  minute  late.  At  the  fire  there  stood  the 
old  gray  harnessed  to  the  engine.  After 
the  excitement  was  all  over,  the  mystery 
was  explained.  Upon  hearing  the  famil- 
iar alarm  the  gray  had  trotted  in  next 
door,  and,  finding  a  strange  horse  in  his 
usual  place,  had  pushed  him  out  of  the 
way  back  into  his  stall.  The  firemen,  in 
their  hurry,  had  not  noticed  the  substi- 
tution, and  had  harnessed  the  horses  as 
they  stood  and  left.  A  good  fire-horse 
will  last  about  six  years,  and  will  stand 
heat  and  excitement  when  even  men  are 
driven  back. 

From  the  desk  at  which  I  write,  I  often 
watch  the  engine  and  hose-truck  of  the 
company  on  my  street  sweep  down  the 
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Firemen  Using  the  Scaling  Ladders  to  get  from  a  Window  to  the  Roof,  over  the  Cornice. 
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narrow  roadway  toward  Sixth  Avenue 
and  its  rows  of  iron  posts  holding  up  the 
elevated  road.  The  street  slopes  toward 
the  avenue,  so  that  the  engine  coming 
from  Broadway  gets  a  splendid  impetus 
from  the  down-grade  alone.  Tlie  elevated 
posts  of  Sixth  Avenue  divide  the  cross- 
street  almost  in  the  middle,  and  the  en- 
gine has  to  get  around  them  in  crossing 
the  avenue.  How  the  drivers  accomplish 
this,  guiding  their  four  or  five  tons  of 
ponderous  machinery,  hauled  at  the  full 
speed  of  fine  horses,  is  a  constant  mystery 
to  me.  The  fire-engine  driver  who  hesitates 
is  lost.  Very  often  there  is  only  a  choice 
of  evils  ahead  of  the  driver — to  wreck  his 
engine  or  run  down  another  vehicle — both 
involving  possible  loss  of  life.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  driver  ran  his  engine  into  an 
elevated  post  rather  than  into  a  carriage 
containing  several  persons.  The  machine 
was  wrecked  and  one  horse  killed. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  days  of 
the  fire-horse  are  numbered.  Steam  as  a 
motive-power  for  fire-engines,  although 
used  in  several  American  cities,  and  in 
many  European  ones,  has  never  found 
favor  in  New  York.  The  difficulty  in  get- 
ting up  power  quickly  enough  seems  to  be 
the  trouble.  Electricity,  however,  which 
is  now  used  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  is  pretty 
certain  to  displace  the  horse  within  the 
next  few  years.  Its  chief  advantages  are 
that  it  makes  possible  a  quicker  start  than 
with  horses,  and  that  the  same  power  wliich 
propels  the  machine  through  the  streets 
can  be  used  for  the  pumping-apparatus 
when  the  fire  is  reached.  No  fire  is  need- 
ed, thus  doing  away  with  lots  of  smoke 
and  noise  that  add  to  the  confusion  in- 
separable from  any  fire-alarm.  Another 
fact  in  favor  of  electricity  is  that  if,  as  so 
often  turns  out,  there  is  no  fire  worth  talk- 
ing about,  or  one  that  can  be  put  out  with 
an  extinguisher,  there  is  no  loss  of  fuel 
and  labor.  At  present,  every  engine  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  the  fire  with  its  own  fire 
blazing  hot.  The  cleanliness  and  neatness 
of  an  engine-house  that  requires  no  boiler, 
handles  no  coal  or  ashes,  and  keeps  no 
horses  on  its  premises  may  be  imagined. 
Heretofore,  it  has  been  objected  that  if  the 
electrical  apparatus  gets  out  of  order  the 
men  are  helpless,  and,  formerly,  when  elec- 
tricity was  not  so  commonly  used  as  at 
present,  this  may  have  liad  force. 


The  modern  equipment  for  fire-fighting 
consists  of  engines  for  pumping  water, 
hose  for  distributing  it  at  the  fire,  various 
sizes  and  lengths  being  used,  according  to 
need,  ladders  for  getting  up  into  the  build- 
ings, life-lines,  nets  into  which  people 
jump  if  they  have  to.  Each  hose-cart  also 
carries  two  chemical  extinguishers,  having 
a  capacity  of  fifty  gallons  each.  In  the 
last  five  years  an  average  of  forty  fires  a 
year  have  been  put  out  with  the  aid  of 
these  extinguishers  alone.  The  ladders 
are  of  various  types,  from  small  ones,  to 
be  carried  by  the  firemen,  to  the  extension- 
ladders  raised  by  a  crank,  and  reaching 
to  a  height  of  ninety  feet,  or  to  the  sixth 
story  of  an  ordinary  building.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  novelties  shown  at 
the  Paris  Fire  Congress  of  1900  was  an  || 
85-foot  extension-ladder  from  Frankfort, 
Germany,  built  on  the  telescopic  plan,  and 
raised  by  compressed  air  to  its  full  height 
in  twenty-five  seconds.  The  scaling-lad- 
ders, used  by  firemen  to  climb  up  the  out- 
side of  a  building  where  ordinary  ladders 
fail,  consist  of  long  poles  into  which  cross- 
pieces  or  rungs  are  inserted,  by  which  a 
man  may  climb.  At  the  end  of  each  pole 
is  a  long  spike -projection,  to  be  thrust 
through  the  window-sash.  With  a  supply 
of  such  ladders,  trained  firemen  can  get  to 
the  top  of  a  building  in  an  incredibly  short 
time.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  practice. 
In  addition  to  all  this  apparatus,  there  must 
also  be  mentioned  the  water-tower,  which 
raises  a  hose-nozzle  to  the  level  of  the 
upper  stories,  a  search-light,  for  use  upon 
dark  nights,  and  a  gun,  by  which  a  rope 
may  be  sent  up  to  the  tops  of  buildings. 

The  Thames  fire-boats  of  London  are 
used  to  fight  fires  at  long  distances  from 
the  water-front,  using  hose  and  street- 
pipes  laid  for  the  purpose.  New  York  is 
admirably  situated  for  the  introduction  of 
some  such  system,  but  has  done  nothing 
as  yet  in  this  direction.  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, Buffalo,  Milwaukee,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  all  have  a  system  of  street- 
pipes,  extending  from  the  water-front  to 
parts  of  the  city  where  danger  may  arise. 
Their  fire-boats,  with  pumps  much  more 
powerful  than  any  street-engine,  send  a 
splendid  stream  of  water  by  means  of  these 
mains  to  the  site  of  the  fire.  Thus,  their 
boats  really  do  double  duty  ;  they  are  as 
efficient  for  land-service  as  for  water-ser- 
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vice.  Philadelphia  has  about  two  square 
miles  in  her  most  dangerous  quarter  pro- 
tected by  this  system,  which  has  been 
found  to  work  admirably  wherever  intro- 
duced. 

The  time  may  come,  said  one  expert 
fireman  to  me,  when  we  shall  put  out  fire 
by  pushing  a  button  from  head-quarters. 
The  scheme  for  having  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  huge  water-towers  300  feet  high, 
that  may  suddenly  let  loose  a  veritable 
deluge  of  rain  over  an  acre  of  buildings, 
each  acre  having  its  own  stand-pipe  or 
water-tower,  controlled  from  a  central 
station,  points  in  that  direction.  Until 
that  day,  however,  the  fireman  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  most  important  part  of 
every  fire-department.    New  York  is  just- 


ly proud  of  its  force.  The  stories  of  hero- 
ism from  the  records  of  the  department 
make  a  volume  in  themselves.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  fireman  is  born,  not 
made.  At  the  same  time,  given  the  raw 
material,  which  has  to  be  first-class,  mor- 
ally and  physically,  a  vast  deal  is  done  by 
training,  and  some  famous  firemen,  such 
as  ex-Chief  Bonner,  who  is  now  in  the 
Philippines,  teaching  Manila  how  to  put 
out  fire,  once  told  me  that  he  considered 
the  training-school  for  firemen,  of  which, 
by  the  way,  he  was  the  first  instructor, 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the 
department.  For  it  is  here  that  the  unfit 
material  is  weeded  out.  It  is  a  trial-school 
as  well  as  a  training-school.  The  men 
come    vouched    for    so    far  as  physique 
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goes,  but  the  instructor  has  to  find  out 
what  the  man  amounts  to  in  judgment, 
nerve,  agihty,  pluck.  The  need  of  the 
training-school  became  apparent  when  the 
old  volunteer  department  went  out  ot  ex- 
istence. Before  that,  men  became  fire- 
men because  they  felt  their  vocation,  so 
to  speak.  To  "run  with  the  machine" 
was  part  of  the  education  of  every  man 
who  aspired  to  popularity  in  his  ward. 
Every  young  man  had  more  or  less  ex- 
perience as  a  fireman,  and  naturally  those 
best  fitted  rose  as  leaders.  Nowadays, 
we  have  to  make  our  firemen,  and  that 
we  turn  out  so  few  failures  is  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  the  training-school. 

Almost  every  day  in  the  year  may  be 
seen,  in  the  yard  back  of  Fire  Head- 
quarters, in  Sixty-seventh  Street,  a  squad 
of  men  going  through  their  evolutions 
under  the  eye  of  a  sturdy  fireman.  Chief 
McAdam,  who  takes 
his  task  very  serious 
ly.  Under  his  direc- 
tion the  raw  recruits 
of  the  department 
find  out  whether  they 
are  of  the  stuff  of 
which  fire -fighters 
are  made.  Here 
they  learn  to  go  up 
to  the  top  of  a  build- 
ing with  scaling-lad- 
ders, to  use  the  life- 
lines, the  net,  the 
battering-ram,  to 
raise  heavy  ladders, 
to  carry  hose  up  and 
down.  When  it  is 
stormy,  they  practise 
in -doors,    making 


hose-connections,  and  becom- 
ing familiar  with  the  hundreds 
of  devices  a  fireman  must 
know  all  about  before  he  goes 
on  duty.  One  day  I  watched 
the  first  drill  of  some  raw  re- 
cruits. The  halting,  slow, 
awkward,  often  tremulous  way 
in  which  most  of  the  men  got 
to  the  upper  stories  of  the 
building  by  means  of  scaling- 
ladders,  argued  ill  for  their 
future.  Meanwhile,  Chief 
McAdam  stood  below,  giving 
directions,  and  making  oc- 
casional sarcastic  comments  as  to  the 
very  dead  condition  in  which  these  per- 
spiring climbers  would  find  the  people  on 
the  top-story  whom  they  were  supposed 
to  rescue.  Ten  days  later,  I  was  amazed 
at  the  change  ;  the  men  did  not  seem  to 
be  the  same,  so  much  does  practice  and 
familiarity  do.  It  is  the  same  transfor- 
mation that  comes  over  any  raw  recruit 
who  gets  regular  training  in  doing  things 
the  right  way. 

The  aim  of  such  drill,  which  lasts  about 
a  month  before  a  man  can  enter  the  regular 
service  of  a  company,  is  to  make  every  fire- 
man not  only  familiar  with  his  duties,  but 
an  athlete  in  certain  directions.  At  any 
moment  one  or  more  lives  may  depend 
upon  his  strength,  agihty,  or  power  of 
endurance.  Again,  the  records  of  the 
department  upon  this  score  would  make 
a  volume,  and,  unfortunately,  such  recital 
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is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  One 
or  two  illustrations  must  suffice.  The  night 
of  the  Hotel  Royal  fire,  at  Fortieth  Street 
and  Si.xth  Avenue,  some  dozen  years  ago, 
Captain  Vaughn,  of  one  of  the  Fire  Patrol 
companies,  got  to  the  roof  of  a  neighbor- 
ing building,  and  saw  a  man  standing  at 
a  window  of  the  hotel,  one  story  below, 
and  across  an  allevwav  about  eight  feet 


catch  him,  or  he  might  not ;  perhaps,  the 
shock  would  pull  him  (Vaughn)  off  the 
roof.  The  poor  fellow  understood  the 
situation,  and  told  Vaughn  not  to  try  it. 

"You  cannot  do  it.  Captain,"  he  said, 
quietly,  "it  would  kill  you,  too.  I  weigh 
200  pounds." 

Not  a  word  of  complaint  or  a  word  of 
appeal.      Meanwhile,  the  smoke  was  get- 


Aii  Austrian   !•  ire-hghuiig  JJevice. 
This  deviLC  against  sinoke  is  a  sort  of  diver's  suit  with  air-pipes,  in  which  the  fireman  can  live  in  tlie  blackest  sinuke  so  long  as 

the  air-pipe  is  not  cut  off. 


wide.  The  room  behind  him  was  full 
of  yellow  smoke.  He  was  perfectly  cool, 
and,  in  answer  to  Vaughn's  shouts,  said 
that  unless  help  came  he  would  stay  there 
until  it  got  too  hot  and  then  jump,  which 
meant  death  on  the  flagstones,  five  stories 
below.  It  was  maddening  to  see  a  brave 
man,  eight  feet  away  from  safety,  and  yet 
apparently  in  great  danger.  Vaughn 
searched  the  roof  he  was  on  for  something 
in  the  way  of  a  plank,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing. There  was  no  time  to  go  down  for 
a  ladder.  Calling  the  three  men  of  his 
company,  who  were  on  the  roof  with  him, 
to  hold  his  legs,  he  leaned  over  the  edge 
of  the  roof  as  far  as  he  could  toward  the 
man,  but  found  that  he  could  not  reach 
him.     It  the  man  jumped  across  he  might 


ting  more  stifling  around  them,  the  roar 
and  the  heat  more  ominous. 

"  I  couldn't  let  that  man  die,"  said 
Vaughn,  in  telling  the  story  afterward. 
He  ordered  his  men,  to  hang  on  to  his 
legs,  while  he  allowed  his  body  to  slip 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  roof.  Then 
he  held  out  his  hands  to  the  man,  nearly 
opposite.  He  could  almost  reach  him, 
but  not  quite. 

"  When  I  give  the  word,  jump  for  me, 
your  hands  out,  and  I'll  catch  you.   Now  !" 

The  man  jumped.  Vaughn  caught  him 
by  the  wrists,  and  they  hung  there,  swing- 
ing back  and  forth  against  the  brick  wall. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  Vaughn,  to  the  men 
above  him,  "haul  away."  Then  came  an 
awful  moment,  that  seemed  like  eternity. 
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Strain  as  they  might,  the  men  could  not 
raise  the  dead  weight  of  nearly  400  pounds 
one  inch.  Neither  could  they  let  go  and 
get  more  help,  for 
they  had  all  they 
could  do  to  hang  on 
and  keep  their  com- 
rade and  his  burden 
from  dropping.  I'hat 
was  the  moment 
when  the  trained  ath- 
lete came  into  play. 
For  how  many  sec- 
onds more  could 
Vaughn  hold  that 
man,  dangling  back 
and  forth  ?  It  might 
be  half  -  a  -  minute, 
perhaps  more;  then, 
certain  death  for  one 
of  them.  As  the  man 
swung  in  and  out 
from  the  wall,  striv- 
ing, instinctively,  to 
find  some  hold  on 
the  brickwork,  an 
idea  occurred  to 
Vaughn.  Could  he 
swing  the  man  side- 
ways, back  and  forth, 
like  a  pendulum,  un- 
til he  got  him  high 
enough  to  allow  one 
of  the  men  above  to 
catch  him?  It  was 
a  desperate  chance, 
but  it  was  the  only 
one.  So  he  began  to 
swing  that  ponderous 
body,  which  seemed 
to  weigh  a  ton,  slow- 
ly back  and  forth, 
higher  and  higher, 
with  a  growing  im- 
petus, until,  with  a 
shout,  one  of  the  men 
grabbed  the  fellow's 
coat,  and  he  was  hauled  over  the  coping ; 
then  Vaughn  was  pulled  up.  For  several 
minutes,  all  five  men  lay,  panting,  and  al- 
most senseless.  Vaughn  was  taken  to  the 
hospital,  and  remained  there  for  a  month. 
Only  an  athlete  could  have  saved  that 
man's  life. 

Smoke  is  one  of  the  great  dangers  of 
a  fireman's  life.     It  renders  a  man  help- 


rneuinatic  Aerial  'I'ruck. 
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less  quicker  than  most  people  imagine, 
and  it  is  something  that  no  training  enables 
a  man  to  stand ;  but  firemen  understand 
better  than  others 
how  to  get  air  when 
it  is  scarce.  There 
is  usually  a  current 
of  air  along  the  floor, 
if  anywhere,  and  fire- 
men feel  for  it.  One 
of  the  recent  Euro- 
pean devices  against 
smoke  is  a  sort  of 
diver's  suit  with  air- 
pipes,  in  which  the 
firemen  can  hve  in 
the  blackest  smoke, 
so  long  as  the  air-pipe 
is  not  cut  off.  It  is 
said  to  work  well  in 
Vienna.  In  New 
York  we  have  tried 
smoke  -  masks,  b  u  t 
with  no  success ;  our 
firemen  seem  to  have 
found  them  in  the 
way. 

Wherever  the 
American  goes  in 
Europe,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  he  finds,  in  the 
more  important  cit- 
ies, the  adaptation 
of  our  ideas  for  fight- 
ing fire.  Our  steam 
fire-engines,  our  brass 
poles  that  bring  men 
down  from  the  upper 
stories  of  their  sta- 
tion -houses,  our 
hinged  collars  that 
snap  around  the 
horses'  necks  at  a 
touch,  are  every- 
where. At  every  im- 
portant international 
exhibition  of  recent  years,  beginning  even 
with  that  of  Paris  in  1867,  American  fire- 
engines  and  ladder  -  trucks  have  taken 
prizes.  At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  two 
years  ago  an  American  fire-team  from  Kan- 
sas City,  fourteen  men  under  Chief  George 
C.  Hale,  carried  off  all  the  most  important 
honors  at  the  International  Fire  Con- 
gress, at  which  were  represented  America, 


Firemen  at  Work,   London. 


France,  Portugal,  Holland,  Norway,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  Denmark,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, Turkey,  England,  Scotland,  Wales, 
Ireland,  New  Zealand,  India,  Austria, 
Mexico,  and  Peru.  Nearly  8,000  firemen 
took  part  in  the  competitions.  The  first 
contest  was  made  with  steam  fire-engines, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  About  100 
engines  competed.  The  test  was  made 
from  cold  water  in  the  boiler.  The  aver- 
age time  for  foreign  engines  in  getting  a 
stream  from  the  hose  was  from  eight  to 
twelve  minutes.  Their  streams  reached 
about  half-way  across  the  river.  In  five 
minutes  and  thirty  seconds  the  American 
engine  threw  a  stream  that  wet  people  on 
the  opposite  bank,  a  distance  of  3 1  o  feet. 
The  size  of  the  stream  was  nearly  double 
that  thrown  by  the  other  engines. 

For  the  exhibition  of  quick  hitching, 
our  American  horses  were  trained  to  run 
from  a  distance  of  200  yards,  at  a  bugle- 
call,  and  take  their  places  by  the  engine. 
At  one  test  the  horses  ran  through  hoops 
of  fire.  On  the  tournament-grounds  a 
temporary  structure,  seven  stories  high, 
had  been  put  up  as  a  supposed  burning 
building.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  a 
temporary  engine-house,  with  an  electric 
gong,  operated  from  the  jury-stand,  was 
used  as  a  starting-point  for  the  engines. 


The  conditions  were  that  the  engine, 
hose-wagon  and  ladder-truck  should 
start  (the  engine  with  twenty  pounds  of 
steam),  run  to  the  supposed  burning 
building,  take  suction  from  a  water-tank, 
lay  out  350  feet  of  hose,  make  connec- 
tion, and  throw  a  stream  of  water  to  the 
fourth  story  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  life- 
saving  crew  was  to  scale  the  building 
with  ladders,  make  fast  life-lines,  and 
rescue  one  person  from  the  seventh  story 
and  two  persons  from  the  sixth  story. 
This  done,  water  was  to  be  shut  off,  all 
hose,  ladders,  and  life-lines  taken  down 
and  cleared  from  the  building  ;  then  the 
men  were  to  form  in  Hne  and  salute  the 
jury.  The  Kansas  City  team's  time  was 
three  minutes,  forty-two  seconds.  The 
next  best  time  was  that  of  the  Milan 
(Italy)  team — ten  minutes,  twelve  seconds. 
So  marked  was  the  superiority  of  our  fire- 
men over  all  competitors  that  a  protest 
was  made  by  some  of  the  companies  of 
volunteers,  who  said  that  our  men  were 
paid,  professional,  fire-fighting  experts, 
and  of  a  class  apart.  The  protest  was  not 
allowed.  The  booby  prize  of  the  Con- 
gress was  taken  by  the  Turkish  fire-com- 
pany from  Constantinople.  Their  engine 
consisted  of  a  small  pump  on  poles,  car- 
ried on  the  shoulders  of  four  men,  who 
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ran  with  this  to  the  fire,  set  it  on  the 
ground,  and  worked  it,  as  we  did  the  New 
York  pumps  of  1840,  hke  a  hand-car. 
The  hose  threw  a  quarter-inch  stream, 
and  the  whole  per- 
formance created 
vast  amusement. 

As  compared  with 
thirty  years  ago,  when 
we  had  fire-bells,  and 
no  electrical  signals, 
no  scaling-ladders,  no 
water-towers  that  en- 
abled the  firemen  to 
throw  streams  of  wa- 
ter straight  into  five- 
story  windows,  and 
no  chemical  -  extin- 
guishers that  the  fire- 
men can  carry  into 
buildings  before  the 
hose  can  be  connect- 
ed to  the  hydrants,  the  present  condition 
of  affairs  is  magnificent.  What  are  the 
next  thirty  years  going  to  show  us,  and 
along  what  lines  are  improvements  to  be 
looked  for  ?  To  get  notice  of  fires  cjuick- 
er  than  at  present  seems  more  possible 
than  to  lower  the  time  between  station- 
house  and  the  blaze.  Station-boxes  cost 
but  little.  There  seems  no  good  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  one  at  every  cor- 
ner, instead  of,  as  at  present,  every  two  or 
three  blocks.  As  any  New  Yorker  can 
prove  for  himself,  it  is  possible  to  go  very 
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often  half  a  mile  in  one  direction  without 
finding  a  fire-box.  For  instance,  there  are 
but  two  signal-boxes  on  Fifty  -  seventh 
Street,  from  river  to  river — one  at  Twelfth 
Avenue,  and  one  at 
Seventh  Avenue.  We 
add,  every  year,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  boxes 
to  the  list,  a  mere 
drop  in  the  bucket. 
To  treble  the  number 
of  boxes  would  cost 
but  a  trifle  compared 
with  the  saving  of 
one  big  building  a 
year. 

Another  possible 
improvement  may  be 
in  the  better  instruc- 
tion of  the  public  as 
to  the  location  and 
use  of  the  signal-box- 
es. Some  months  ago  two  children  were 
suffocated  by  smoke  in  an  up-town  house, 
because  of  a  delay  in  getting  the  alarm. 
Upon  investigation  it  was  discovered  that 
the  citizen  who  gave  the  alarm  ran  two 
blocks  out  of  the  way  to  find  a  box. 
Those  two  minutes  cost  two  lives.  Again, 
ignorant  persons,  under  great  excitement, 
often  bungle  when  it  comes  to  opening 
the  box,  and  sending  the  alarm.  They 
have  to  wait  for  a  policeman  to  do  it  for 
them.  When  a  man's  house  is  afire  he 
may  see  the  words,  "  Turn  the  handle  to 
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tlie  right,"  and  yet  not  know  which  is 
nght  or  left.  Printed  directions  are  apt 
to  fail  in  such  moments.  The  law  com- 
pels theatre-managers  to  print  on  their 
j)rogrammes  a  diagram  showing  the  exits. 
When  the  cry  of  fire  rings  through  the 
theatre  the  audience  is  expected  to  con- 
sult these  diagrams,  and  find  out  that  by 
turning  to  the  right  down  passage  A,  and 
then  to  the  left  in  passage  B,  a  way  will 
be  found  to  the  street.  One  might  as 
well  ask  the  audience  to  solve  a  problem 
in  calculus.  We  all  know  that  there  are 
fire-boxes  to  be  found  every  few  blocks. 
How  many  of  us  know  where  is  the  box 
nearest  our  house,  and  how  many  have 
read,  attentively,  the  directions,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  follow  them  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment ?  Probably  not  one  house-owner 
out  of  two,  and  not  one  servant  out  of 
five.  Tlie  Fire- Department  sends  out, 
from  time  to  time,  cards  giving  this  infor- 
mation, which  cards  are  well  enough  so 
far  as  they  go,  and  ought  to  be  tacked  up 
in  some  conspicuous  place  in  every  house. 
Would  it  not  be  possible  for  the  depart- 
ment to  go  farther,  and  make  sure,  by  peri- 
odic visits  to  every  house,  that  the  inmates, 
e.specially  janitors  and  servants,  and  hall- 
boys  in  apartment-houses,  know  where 
are  the  nearest  signal-boxes,  and  know 
how  to  send  out  an  alarm  ?  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  means  of  getting  the 
engine  out  of  the  engine-house  can  be 
devised  better  than  the  present  system, 
which  takes  from  five  to  ten  seconds, 
so  long  as  horses  are  used.  But  it  may 
be  possible  to  do  better,  in  getting  the 
alarm  from  the  signal-box  to  the  engine- 
house. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  number 
of  signal-boxes,  various  forms  of  automatic 
signals,  that  work  when  affected  by  heat, 
may  be  vastly  improved  in  the  future,  and 
used  in  buildings  not  continuously  oc- 
cupied, such  as  warehouses,  shops,  etc. 
The  chemical  extinguishers  may  be  im- 
proved, so  as  to  throw  larger  streams 
of  water,  or  of  chemicals  fitted  to  put  out 
fire.  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
chemical  engine,  or  extinguisher,  is  that 
it  does  its  work  without  lavish  use  of 
water,  and  consequent  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. The  water-loss  in  thirty-two  per 
cent,  of  our  fires  is  more  serious  than  the 
fire-loss. 
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The  immediate  improvements  in  fire- 
fighting  may,  therefore,  be  looked  for  in 
the  substitution  of  electricity  for  horses, 
more  signal-boxes,  direct  communication 
between  the  boxes  and  the  fire-houses,  as 
well  as  with  the  central-station,  the  greater 
use  of  chemical-extinguishers,  devices  for 
fighting  smoke,  and  the -better  education 
of  the  public  in  using  the  appliances  pro- 
vided for  sending  in  the  alarm.  It  is  some- 
times said,  that  while  we  now  have  a  splen- 
did six-story  fire-department,  we  shall  soon 
need  a  thirty-story  one,  and  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  height  of  buildings  cer- 
tainly points  that  way.  What  sort  of 
apparatus  the  new  needs  will  call  for 
remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  that  each 
twenty  or  thirty  story  building  ought  to 
contain  its  own  water-tower,  to  be  used, 
either  in  flooding  its  own  premises  or  the 
neighboring  building,  and  this  is  already 
partly  accomplished  by  the  introduction 
of  heavy  stand-pipes  in  all  buildings  ex- 
ceeding six  stories  in  height.  The  cost 
of  separate  stationary  water-towers  in  the 
down-town  districts  has  been  spoken  of 
as  against  such  a  scheme,  and  yet  it  seems 
as  if  no  expense  could  be  too  great  when 
the  value  of  property  in  such  a  district  as 
lower  New  York  is  considered.  The  na- 
tional fire-bill  of  this  country  now  averages 
$150,000,000  a  year,  without  reckoning 
the  cost  of  insurance  and  the  maintenance 
of  fire-departments,  two  items  that  will 
add  another  hundred  millions.  Such  an 
annual  charge  seems  to  warrant  almost 
any  expenditure  in  our  large  cities  ;  even 
— as  has  been  suggested — the  building  of 
fireproof  walls  at  regular  intervals,  to  make 
it  difificult  for  a  conflagration  to  extend 
beyond  certain  districts.  The  value  of 
one  solid,  brick  building,  in  giving  firemen 
a  chance  to  fight,  has  been  so  often  demon- 
strated, as  to  make  it  rather  surprising  that 
this  suggestion  has  not  been  more  seriously 
considered.  The  safety  of  most  well-con- 
structed, so-called  fire-proof  buildings  to- 
day hes  largely  in  the  ease  with  which 
a  fire  can  be  confined,  thanks  to  stout 
walls  and  brick-floor  arches.  Why  could 
not  a  city  be  divided  into  fire-proof  quar- 
ters ? 

A  national  fire-department  has  been  sug- 
gested as  a  possibility  of  the  future.  Chief 
Shaw,  who  for  so  many  years  directed  Lon- 
don's fire-department,  tried  to  make  all  the 
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important  English  cities  adopt  uniform 
apparatus  and  drill,  but  aimed  at  nothing 
more  national  than  that.  In  this  country, 
a  scheme  to  compel  the  State  to  provide  a 
minimum  amount  of  apparatus  for  every 
community  within  its  borders  has  been 
broached  in  several  legislatures.  It  often 
happens  that  the  firemen  of  one  village 


will  refuse  to  succor  a  neighboring  village 
which  has  neglected  to  provide  itself  with 
apparatus,  although  amply  able  to  do  so. 
The  State  might  step  in,  and,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  fire-bounties,  make  it  worth  while 
for  the  village-company  to  do  its  best, 
even  for  those  who  had  contributed  noth- 
ing toward  its  support. 


SPY    ROCK 


By  Henry  van  Dyke 


IT  must  have  been  near 
Sutherland's  Pond  that  I 
lost  the  way.  For  there 
the  deserted  road  which 
I  had  been  following 
through  the  Highlands  ran 
out  upon  a  meadow  all  abloom  with  pur- 
ple loose-strife  and  golden  Saint-John's- 
wort.  The  declining  sun  cast  a  glory  over 
the  lonely  field,  and  far  in  the  corner, 
nigh  to  the  woods,  there  was  a  touch  of 
the  celestial  color  :  blue  of  the  sky  seen 
between  white  clouds :  blue  of  the  sea 
shimmering  through  faint  drifts  of  silver 
mist.  The  hope  of  finding  that  hue  of 
distance  and  mystery  embodied  in  a  liv- 
ing form,  the  old  hope  of  discovering  the 
Blue  Flower,"rose  again  in  my  heart.  But 
it  was  only  for  a  moment,  for  when  I 
came  nearer  I  saw  that  the  color  which 
had  caught  my  eye  came  from  a  mul- 
titude of  closed  gentians — the  blossoms  of 
which  never  open  into  perfection — grow- 
ing so  closely  together  that  their  blended 
promise  had  seemed  like  a  single  flower. 

So  I  harked  back  again,  slanting  across 
the  meadow,  to  find  the  road.  But  it 
had  vanished.  Wandering  among  the 
alders  and  clumps  of  gray  birches,  here 
and  there  I  found  a  track  that  looked 
like  it ;  but  as  I  tried  each  one,  it  grew 
more  faint  and  uncertain  and  at  last  came 
to  nothing  in  a  thicket  or  a  marsh.  While 
I  was  thus  beating  about  the  bush  the 
sun  dropped  below  the  western  rim  of 
hills.  It  was  necessary  to  make  the  most 
of  the  lingering  light,  if  I  did  not  wish  to 
be   benighted  in  the  woods.     The   little 


village  of  Canterbury,  which  was  the  goal 
of  my  day's  march,  must  lie  about  to  the 
north  just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  in  that  direction  I  turned,  push- 
ing forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  through 
the  undergrowth. 

Presently  I  came  into  a  region  where 
the  trees  were  larger  and  the  travelling 
was  easier.  It  was  not  a  primeval  forest, 
but  a  second  growth  of  chestnuts  and 
poplars  and  maples.  Through  the  woods 
there  ran  at  intervals  long  lines  of  broken 
rock,  covered  with  moss — the  ruins,  evi- 
dently, of  ancient  stone  fences.  The  land 
must  have  been,  in  former  days,  a  farm,  in- 
habited, cultivated,  the  home  of  human 
hopes  and  desires  and  labors,  but  now  re- 
lapsed into  solitude  and  wilderness.  What 
could  the  life  have  been  among  these  rug- 
ged and  inhospitable  Highlands,  on  this 
niggard  and  reluctant  soil  ?  Where  was 
the  house  that  once  sheltered  the  tillers  of 
this  rude  corner  of  the  earth  ? 

Here,  perhaps,  in  the  little  clearing  into 
which  I  now  emerged.  A  couple  of  de- 
crepit apple-trees  grew  on  the  edge  of  it, 
and  dropped  their  scanty  and  gnarled 
fruit  to  feast  the  squirrels.  A  little  farther 
on,  a  straggling  clump  of  ancient  lilacs, 
a  bewildered  old  bush  of  sweetbrier,  the 
dark-green  leaves  of  a  cluster  of  tiger- 
hlies,  long  past  blooming,  marked  the 
grave  of  the  garden.  And  here,  above 
this  square  hollow  in  the  earth,  with  the 
remains  of  a  crumbling  chimney  standing 
sentinel  beside  it,  here  the  house  must 
have  stood.  What  joys,  what  sorrows 
once   centred  around  this  cold  and  deso- 
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late  hearth-stone  ?  What  children  went 
forth  like  birds  from  this  dismantled  nest 
into  the  wide  world  ?  What  guests  found 
refuge 

"  '1  ake  care  !  Stand  back  !  There  is  a 
rattlesnake  in  the  old  cellar." 

The  voice,  even  more  than  the  words, 
startled  me.  I  drew  away  suddenly,  and 
saw,  behind  the  ruins  of  the  chimney,  a 
man  of  an  aspect  so  striking  that  to  this 
day  his  face  and  figure  are  as  vivid  in  my 
memory  as  if  I  had  seen  him  but  yester- 
day. 

He  was  dressed  in  black,  the  coat  of  a 
somewhat  formal  cut,  a  long  cravat  loosely 
knotted  in  his  rolling  collar.  His  head  was 
bare,  and  the  coal-black  hair,  thick  and 
wanng,  was  in  some  disorder.  His  face, 
smooth  and  pale,  with  high  forehead, 
straight  nose,  and  thin,  sensitive  lips — was 
it  old  or  young?  Handsome  it  certainly 
was,  the  face  of  a  man  of  mark,  a  man  of 
power.  Yet  there  was  something  strange 
and  wild  about  it.  His  dark  eyes,  with 
the  fine  wrinkles  about  them,  had  a  look  of 
unspeakable  remoteness,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  intensity  that  seemed  to  pierce  me 
through  and  through.  It  was  as  if  he  saw 
me  in  a  dream,  yet  measured  me,  weighed 
me  with  a  scrutiny  as  exact  as  it  was  at 
bottom  indifferent. 

But  his  lips  were  smiling,  and  there  was 
no  fault  to  be  found,  at  least,  with  his 
manner.  He  had  risen  from  the  broad 
stone  where  he  had  evidently  been  sitting 
with  his  back  against  the  chimney,  and 
came  forward  to  greet  me. 

"  You  will  pardon  the  abruptness  of  my 
greeting  ?  I  thought  you  might  not  care 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  present 
tenant  of  this  old  house — at  least  not  with- 
out an  introduction." 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  answered,  "  you 
have  done  me  a  real  kindness,  which  is 
better  than  the  outward  form  of  courtesy. 
But  how  is  it  that  you  stay  at  such  close 
quarters  with  this  unpleasant  tenant  ?  Have 
you  no  fear  of  him  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  he  an- 
swered, laughing.  "  I  know  the  snakes 
too  well,  better  than  they  know  them- 
selves. It  is  not  likely  that  even  an  old 
serpent  with  thirteen  rattles,  like  this  one, 
could  harm  me.  I  know  his  ways.  Before 
he  could  strike  I  should  be  out  of  reach." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "it  is  a  grim  thought, 


at  all  events,  thai  this  house,  once  a  cheer- 
ful home  no  doubt,  should  have  fallen 
at  last  to  be  the  dwelling  of  such  a  vile 
creature." 

"  Fallen  !  "  he  exclaimed.  Then  he  re- 
peated the  word  with  a  questioning  ac- 
cent— "  fallen  ?  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 
The  snake,  in  his  way,  may  be  quite  as 
honest  as  the  people  who  Hved  here  before 
him,  and  not  much  more  harmful.  The 
farmer  was  a  miser  who  robbed  his  mother, 
quarrelled  with  his  brother,  and  starved 
his  wife.  What  she  lacked  in  food,  she 
made  up  in  drink,  when  she  could.  One 
of  the  children,  a  girl,  was  a  cripple, 
lamed  by  her  mother,  in  a  fit  of  rage.  The 
two  boys  were  ne'er-do-weels  who  ran 
away  from  home  as  soon  as  they  were  old 
enough.  One  of  them  is  serving  a  life- 
sentence  in  the  State  prison  for  man- 
slaughter. When  the  house  burned  down, 
some  thirty  years  ago,  the  woman  escaped. 
The  man's  body  was  found  with  the  head 
crushed  in — perhaps  by  a  falling  timber. 
The  family  of  our  friend  the  rattlesnake 
could  hardly  surpass  that  record,  I  think. 
But  why  should  we  blame  them — any  of 
them  ?  They  were  only  acting  out  their 
natures.  To  one  who  can  see  and  under- 
stand, it  is  all  perfectly  simple,  and  in- 
teresting— immensely  interesting." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  quiet 
eagerness,  the  cool  glow  of  fervor  with 
which  he  narrated  this  little  history.  It 
was  the  manner  of  the  triumphant  patholo- 
gist who  lays  bare  some  hidden  seat  of  dis- 
ease. It  siu"prised  and  repelled  me  a  httle ; 
yet  it  attracted  me,  too,  for  I  could  see 
how  evidently  he  counted  on  my  compre- 
hension and  sympathy. 

"Well,"  said  I.  "it  is  a  pitiful  history. 
Rural  hfe  is  not  all  peace  and  innocence. 
But  how  came  you  to  know  the  story  ?  " 

"  I  ?  Oh,  I  make  it  my  business  to 
know  a  httle  of  everything,  and  as  much 
as  possible  of  human  life,  not  excepting  the 
petty  chronicles  of  the  rustics  around  me. 
It  is  my  chief  pleasure.  I  earn  my  living 
by  teaching  boys.  I  find  my  satisfaction 
in  studying  men.  But  you  are  on  a  jour- 
ney, sir,  and  night  is  falling.  I  must  not 
detain  you.  Or  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  forward  you  a  little  by  serving  as  a 
guide.  Which  way  were  you  going  when 
you  turned  aside  to  look  at  this  disman- 
tled shrine  ?  " 
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"To  Canterbury,"  I  answered,  "to  find 
a  night's,  or  a  month's,  lodging  at  the  inn. 
My  journey  is  a  ramble,  it  has  neither  ter- 
minus nor  time-table." 

"Then  let  me  commend  to  you  some- 
thing vastly  better  than  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Canterbury  Inn.  Come  with  me  to 
the  school  on  Hilltop,  where  I  am  a  teach- 
er. It  is  a  thousand  feet  above  the  village 
— purer  air,  finer  view,  and  pleasanter 
company.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the 
house,  for  it  is  vacation-time.  Master 
Isaac  Ward  is  always  glad  to  entertain 
guests." 

There  was  something  so  sudden  and 
unconventional  about  the  invitation  that 
I  was  reluctant  to  accept  it ;  but  he  gave 
it  naturally  and  pressed  it  with  earnest 
courtesy,  assuring  me  that  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  Master  Ward's  custom,  that 
he  would  be  much  disappointed  to  lose 
the  chance  of  talking  with  an  interesting 
traveller,  that  he  would  far  rather  let  me 
pay  him  for  my  lodging  than  have  me  go 
by,  and  so  on — so  that  at  last  I  con- 
sented. 

Three  minutes'  walking  from  the  de- 
serted clearing  brought  us  into  a  travelled 
road.  It  circled  the  breast  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  as  we  stepped  along  it  in  the 
dusk  I  learned  something  of  my  compan- 
ion. His  name  was  Edward  Keene  ;  he 
taught  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Hilltop 
School ;  he  had  studied  for  the  ministry, 
but  had  given  it  up,  I  gathered,  on  ac- 
count of  a  certain  loss  of  interest,  or 
rather  a  diversion  of  interest  in  another 
direction. 

"  Preachers  must  be  always  trying  to 
persuade  men,"  he  said.  "  But  what  I 
care  about  is  to  know  men.  I  don't  care 
what  they  do.  Certainly  I  have  no  wish 
to  interfere  with  them  in  their  doings,  for 
I  doubt  whether  anyone  can  really  change 
them.  Each  tree  bears  its  own  fruit,  you 
see,  and  by  their  fruits  you  know  them." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  grafting  ?  That 
changes  the  fruit,  surely." 

"  Yes,  but  a  grafted  tree  is  not  really 
one  tree.  It  is  two  trees  growing  together. 
There  is  a  double  life  in  it,  and  the  second 
life,  the  added  life,  dominates  the  other. 
The  stock  becomes  a  kind  of  animate  soil 
for  the  graft  to  grow  in." 

Presently  the  road  dipped  into  a  little 
valley  and  rose  again,  breasting  the  slope 


of  a  wooded  hill  which  thrust  itself  out 
from  the  steeper  flank  of  the  mountain- 
range.  Down  the  hill-side  a  song  floated 
to  meet  us — that  most  noble  lyric  of  old 
Robert  Herrick  : 

Bid  me  to  live,  and  I  will  live 

Thy  Protestant  to  be  ; 
Or  bid  me  love,  and  I  will  give 

A  loving  heart  to  thee. 

It  was  a  girl's  voice,  fresh  and  clear, 
with  a  note  of  tenderness  in  it  that  thrilled 
me.  Keene's  pace  quickened.  And  soon 
the  singer  came  in  sight,  stepping  lightly 
down  the  road,  a  shape  of  slender  white- 
ness on  the  background  of  gathering  night. 
She  was  beautiful  even  in  that  dim  light, 
with  brown  eyes  and  hair,  and  a  face 
that  seemed  to  breathe  purity  and  trust. 
Yet  there  was  a  trace  of  anxiety  in  it,  or 
so  I  fancied,  that  gave  it  an  appealing 
charm. 

"  You  have  come  at  last,  Edward,"  she 
cried,  running  forward  and  putting  her 
hand  in  his.  "  It  is  late.  You  have  been 
out  all  day  ;   I  began  to  be  afraid." 

"Not  too  late,"  he  answered;  "there 
was  no  need  for  fear,  Dorothy.  I  am 
not  alone,  you  see."  And  keeping  her 
hand,  he  introduced  me  to  the  daughter 
of  Master  Ward. 

It  was  easy  to  guess  the  relation  between 
these  two  young  people  who  walked  be- 
side me  in  the  dusk.  It  needed  no  words 
to  say  that  they  were  lovers.  Yet  it  would 
have  needed  many  words  to  define  the  sense, 
that  came  to  me  gradually,  of  something 
singular  in  the  tie  that  bound  them  to- 
gether. On  his  part  there  was  a  certain  tone 
of  half-playful  condescension  toward  her 
such  as  one  might  use  to  a  lovely  child, 
which  seemed  to  match  but  ill  with  her 
unconscious  attitude  of  watchful  care,  of 
tender  solicitude  for  him — almost  like  the 
manner  of  an  elder  sister.  Lovers  they 
surely  were,  and  acknowledged  lovers,  for 
their  frankness  of  demeanor  sought  no  con- 
cealment ;  but  I  felt  that  there  must  be 

A  little  rift  within  the  lute, 

though  neither  of  them  might  know  it. 
Each  one's  thought  of  the  other  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  other's  thought  of  self. 
There  could  not  be  a  complete  under- 
standing,  a  perfect  accord.     What  was 
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the  secret,  of  which  each  knew  half,  but 
not  the  other  half  ? 

Thus,  with  steps  that  kept  time,  but 
with  thoughts  how  wide  apart,  we  came 
to  the  door  of  the  school.  A  warm  flood 
of  light  poured  out  to  greet  us.  The 
Master,  an  elderly,  placid,  comfortable 
man,  gave  me  just  the  welcome  that  had 
been  promised  in  his  name.  The  supper 
was  waiting,  and  the  evening  passed  in 
such  happy  cheer  that  the  bewilderments 
and  misgivings  of  the  twilight  melted 
away,  and  at  bedtime  I  dropped  into  the 
nest  of  sleep  as  one  who  has  found  a  shel- 
ter among  friends. 


II 


The  Hilltop  School  stood  on  a  blessed 
site.  Lifted  high  above  the  village,  it 
held  the  crest  of  the  last  gentle  wave  of 
the  mountains  that  filled  the  south  with 
crowding  billows,  ragged  and  tumultuous. 
Northward,  the  great  plain  lay  at  our  feet, 
smiling  in  the  sun ;  meadows  and  groves, 
yellow  fields  of  harvest  and  green  orchards, 
white  roads  and  clustering  towns,  with  here 
and  there  a  little  city  on  the  bank  of  the 
mighty  river  which  curved  in  a  vast  line  of 
beauty  toward  the  blue  Catskill  Range,  fifty 
miles  away.  Lines  of  filmy  smoke,  like  van- 
ishing footprints  in  the  air,  marked  the  pas- 
sage of  railway  trains  across  the  landscape 
— their  swift  flight  reduced  by  distance  to 
a  leisurely  transition.  The  bright  surface 
of  the  stream  was  furrowed  by  a  hundred 
vessels ;  tiny  rowboats  creeping  from  shore 
to  shore  ;  knots  of  black  barges  following 
the  lead  of  puffing  tugs ;  sloops  with  lan- 
guid motion  tacking  against  the  tide ; 
white  steamboats,  like  huge  toy-houses, 
(  rowded  with  pygmy  inhabitants,  moving 
smoothly  on  their  way  to  the  great  city, 
and  disappearing  suddenly  as  they  turned 
into  the  narrows  between  Storm- King  and 
the  Fishkill  Mountains.  Down  there  was 
life,  incessant,  varied,  resdess,  intricate, 
many-colored — down  there  was  history, 
the  highway  of  ancient  voyagers  since  the 
days  of  Hendrik  Hudson,  the  hunting- 
ground  of  Indian  tribes,  the  scenes  of 
massacre  and  battle,  the  last  camp  of  the 
Army  of  the  Revolution,  the  Head-quar- 
ters of  Washington — down  there  was  the 
home  of  legend  and  poetry,  the  dreamlike 


hills  of  Rip  van  Winkle's  sleep,  the  cliffs 
and  caves  haunted  by  the  Culprit  Fay,  the 
solitudes  traversed  by  the  Spy — all  out- 
spread before  us,  and  visible  as  in  a  Claude 
Lorrain  glass,  in  the  tranquil  lucidity  of 
distance.  And  here,  on  the  hilltop,  was 
our  own  life ;  secluded,  yet  never  separated 
from  the  other  life ;  looking  down  upon  it, 
yet  woven  of  the  same  stuflF ;  peaceful  in 
circumstance,  yet  ever  busy  with  its  own 
tasks,  and  holding  in  its  quiet  heart  all  the 
elements  of  joy  and  sorrow  and  tragic 
consequence. 

The  Master  was  a  man  of  most  un- 
worldly wisdom.  In  his  youth  a  great 
traveller,  he  had  brought  home  many  ob- 
servations, a  few  views,  and  at  least  one 
theory.  To  him  the  school  was  the  most 
important  of  human  institutions — more 
vital  even  than  the  home,  because  it  held 
the  first  real  experience  of  social  contact, 
of  free  intercourse  with  other  minds  and 
lives  coming  from  different  households 
and  embodying  different  strains  of  blood. 
"  My  school,"  said  he,  "  is  the  world  in 
miniature.  If  I  can  teach  these  boys  to 
study  and  play  together,  freely  and  with 
fairness  to  one  another,  I  shall  make  men 
fit  to  live  and  work  together  in  society. 
What  they  learn  matters  less  than  how 
they  learn  it.  The  great  thing  is  the 
bringing  out  of  individual  character  so 
that  it  will  find  its  place  in  social  har- 
mony." 

Yet  never  man  knew  less  of  character 
in  the  concrete  than  Master  Ward.  To 
him  each  person  represented  a  type — the 
scientific,  the  practical,  the  poetic.  From 
each  one  he  expected,  and  in  each  one  he 
found,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  fruit  of  the 
marked  quality,  the  obvious,  the  charac- 
teristic. But  of  the  deeper  character, 
made  up  of  a  hundred  traits,  colored  and 
conditioned  most  vitally  by  something  se- 
cret and  in  itself  apparently  of  slight  im- 
portance, he  was  placidly  unconscious. 
Classes  he  knew.  Individuals  escaped 
him.  Yet  he  was  a  most  companionable 
man,  a  social  solitary,  a  friendly  hermit. 

His  daughter  Dorothy  seemed  to  me 
even  more  fair  and  appealing  by  dayhght 
than  when  I  first  saw  her  in  the  dusk. 
There  was  a  pure  brightness  in  her  brown 
eyes,  a  gentle  dignity  in  her  look  and  bear- 
ing, a  soft  cadence  of  expectant  joy  in  her 
voice.     She  was  womanly  in  every  tone 
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and  motion,  yet  by  no  means  weak  or  un- 
certain. Mistress  of  herself  and  of  the 
house,  she  ruled  her  kingdom  without  an 
effort.  Busied  with  many  little  cares,  she 
bore  them  lightly.  Her  spirit  overflowed 
into  the  Uves  around  her  with  delicate 
sympathy  and  merry  cheer.  But  it  was 
in  music  that  her  nature  found  its  widest 
outlet.  In  the  lengthening  evenings  of 
late  August  she  would  play  from  Schu- 
mann, or  Chopin,  or  Grieg,  interpreting 
the  vague  feelings  of  gladness  or  grief 
which  lie  too  deep  for  words.  Ballads 
she  loved,  quaint  old  English  and  Scotch 
airs,  folk  -  songs  of  Germany,  "  Come- 
all-ye's"  of  Ireland,  Canadian  chansons. 
She  sang — not  like  an  angel,  but  like  a 
woman. 

Of  the  two  under-masters  in  the  school, 
Edward  Keene  was  the  elder.  The 
younger,  John  Graham,  was  his  oppo- 
site in  every  respect.  Sturdy,  fair-haired, 
plain  in  the  face,  he  was  essentially  an 
every-day  man,  devoted  to  out-of-door 
sports,  a  hard  worker,  a  good  player,  and 
a  sound  sleeper.  He  came  back  to  the 
school,  from  a  fishing-excursion,  a  few 
days  after  my  arrival.  I  liked  the  way  in 
which  he  told  of  his  adventures,  with  a 
little  frank  boasting,  enough  to  season  but 
not  to  spoil  the  story.  I  liked  the  way  in 
which  he  took  hold  of  his  work,  helping 
to  get  the  school  in  readiness  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  boys  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. I  liked,  more  than  all,  his  attitude 
to  Dorothy  Ward.  He  loved  her,  clearly 
enough.  When  she  was  in  the  room  the 
other  people  were  only  accidents  to  him. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  of  the  disappointed 
suitor  in  his  bearing.  He  was  cheerful, 
natural,  accepting  the  situation,  giving 
her  the  best  he  had  to  give,  and  gladly 
taking  from  her  the  frank  rehance,  the 
ready  comradeship  which  she  bestowed 
upon  him.  If  he  envied  Keene — and 
how  could  he  help  it — at  least  he  never 
showed  a  touch  of  jealousy  or  rivalry. 
The  engagement  was  a  fact  which  he 
took  into  account  as  something  not  to  be 
changed  or  questioned.  Keene  was  so 
much  more  brilliant,  interesting,  attractive. 
He  answered  so  much  more  fully  to  the 
poetic  side  of  Dorothy's  nature.  How 
could  she  help  preferring  him  ? 

Thus  the  three  actors  in  the  drama 
stood,  when  I  became  an  inmate  of  Hill- 


top, and  accepted  the  master's  invitation 
to  undertake  some  of  the  minor  classes  in 
English,  and  stay  on  at  the  school  indefi- 
nitely. It  was  my  wish  to  see  the  little 
play  —  a  pleasant  comedy,  I  hoped  — 
move  forward  to  a  happy  ending.  And 
yet — what  was  it  that  disturbed  me  now 
and  then  with  forebodings  ?  Something, 
doubtless,  in  the  character  of  Keene,  for 
he  was  the  dominant  personality.  The 
key  of  the  situation  lay  with  him..  He 
was  the  centre  of  interest.  Yet  he  was 
the  one  who  seemed  not  perfectly  in  har- 
mony, not  quite  at  home,  as  if  something 
beckoned  and  urged  him  away. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  to  stay,"  said  he, 
"  yet  I  wonder  at  it.  You  will  find  the  life 
narrow,  after  all  your  travels.  Ulysses 
at  Ithaca — you  will  surely  be  restless  to 
see  the  world  again." 

"  If  you  find  the  life  broad  enough,  I 
ought  not  to  be  cramped  in  it." 

"  Ah,  but  I  have  compensations." 

"  One  you  certainly  have,"  said  I, 
thinking  of  Dorothy,  "  and  that  one  is 
enough  to  make  a  man  happy  anywhere." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  answered,  quickly,  "  but 
that  is  not  what  I  meant.  It  is  not  there 
that  I  look  for  a  wider  life.  Love — do 
you  think  that  love  broadens  a  man's 
outlook?  To  me  it  seems  to  make  him 
narrower- — happier,  perhaps,  within  his 
own  little  circle — but  distinctly  narrower. 
Knowledge  is  the  only  thing  that  broadens 
life,  fills  it  with  the  sense  of  power.  And 
love  is  the  opposite  of  knowledge.  Love 
is  a  kind  of  an  illusion — a  happy  illusion, 
that  is  what  love  is.    Don't  you  see  that?  " 

"See  it?"  I  cried.  "I  don't  know 
what  you  mean.  Do  you  mean  that  you 
don't  really  care  for  Dorothy  Ward?  Do 
you  mean  that  what  you  have  won  in  her 
is  an  illusion  ?  If  so,  you  are  as  wrong  as 
a  man  can  be." 

"  No,  no,"  he  answered,  eagerly,  "  you 
know  I  don't  mean  that.  I  could  not 
live  without  her.  But  love  is  not  the  only 
reality.  There  is  something  else,  some- 
thing broader,  something " 

"  Come  away,"  I  said,  "  come  away, 
man !  You  are  talking  nonsense,  treason. 
You  are  not  true  to  yourself.  You've 
been  working  too  hard  at  your  books. 
There's  a  maggot  in  your  brain.  Come 
out  for  a  long  walk." 

That  indeed  was  what  he  liked  best 
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He  was  a  magnificent  walker,  easy,  steady, 
unwearying.  He  knew  every  road  and 
lane  in  the  valleys,  every  footpath  and 
trail  among  the  mountains.  But  he  cared 
little  for  walking  in  company  ;  one  com- 
panion was  the  most  that  he  could  abide. 
And,  strange  to  say,  it  was  not  Dorothy 
whom  he  chose  for  his  most  frequent  com- 
rade. With  her  he  would  saunter  down 
the  Black  Brook  path,  or  climb  slowly  to 
the  first  ridge  of  Storm- King.  But  with 
rae  he  puslied  out  to  the  farthest  pinna- 
cle that  overhangs  the  river,  and  down 
through  the  Lonely  Heart  gorge,  and  over 
the  pass  of  the  White  Horse,  and  up  to  the 
peak  of  Cro'  Nest,  and  across  the  rugged 
summit  of  Black  Rock.  At  every  wider 
outlook  a  strange  exhilaration  seemed  to 
come  upon  him.  His  spirit  glowed  hke 
a  live  coal  in  the  wind.  He  overflowed 
with  brilliant  talk  and  curious  stories  of 
the  villages  and  scattered  houses  that  we 
coukl  see  from  our  eyries. 

But  it  was  not  with  me  that  he  made  his 
longest  expeditions.  They  were  sohtary. 
Early  on  Saturday  he  would  leave  the  rest 
of  us,  with  some  slight  excuse,  and  start 
away  on  the  mountain-road,  to  be  gone 
all  day.  Sometimes  he  would  not  return 
till  long  after  dark.  Then  I  could  see  the 
anxious  look  deepen  on  Dorothy's  face, 
and  she  would  slip  away  down  the  road  to 
meet  him.  But  he  always  came  back  in 
good  spirits,  talkable  and  charming.  It 
was  the  next  day  that  the  reaction  came. 
The  black  fit  took  him.  He  was  silent, 
moody,  bitter.  Holding  himself  aloof,  yet 
never  giving  utterance  to  any  irritation,  he 
seemed  half-unconsciously  to  resent  the 
claims  of  love  and  friendship,  as  if  they 
irked  him.  There  was  a  look  in  his  eyes 
as  if  he  measured  us,  weighed  us,  analyzed 
^    us  all  as  strangers. 

Yes,  even  Dorothy.  I  have  seen  her 
go  to  meet  him  with  a  flower  in  her  hand 
that  she  had  plucked  for  him,  and  turn 
away  with  her  lips  trembling,  too  proud 
to  say  a  word,  dropping  the  flower  on  the 
grass.  John  Graham  saw  it,  too.  He 
waited  till  she  was  gone  ;  then  he  picked 
up  the  flower  and  kept  it. 

There  was  nothing  to  take  offence  at, 
nothing  on  which  one  could  lay  a  finger  ; 
only  these  singular  alternations  of  mood 
which  made  Keene  now  the  most  delight- 
ful of  friends,  now  an  intimate  stranger  in 


the  circle.  The  change  was  inexplicable. 
But  certainly  it  seemed  to  have  some  con- 
nection, as  cause  or  consequence,  with 
his  long,  lonely  walks. 

Once,  when  he  was  absent,  we  spoke 
of  his  remarkable  fluctuations  of  spirit. 

The  master  labelled  him.  "  He  is  an 
idealist,  a  dreamer.  They  are  always  un- 
certain." 

I  blamed  him.  "  He  gives  way  too 
much  to  his  moods.  He  lacks  self-con- 
trol. He  is  in  danger  of  spoiling  a  fine 
nature." 

I  looked  at  Dorothy.  She  defended 
him.  "  Why  should  he  be  always  the 
same  ?  He  is  too  great  for  that.  His 
thoughts  make  him  restless,  and  some- 
times he  is  tired.  Surely  you  wouldn't 
have  him  act  what  he  don't  feel.  Why 
do  you  want  him  to  do  that?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Graham,  with  a 
short  laugh.  "  None  of  us  know.  But 
what  we  all  want  just  now  is  music. 
Dorothy,  will  you  sing  for  us  ?  " 

So  she  sang  "  The  Coohn,"  and  "  The 
Days  o'  the  Kerry  Dancin' ,"  and  "  The 
Hawthorn  Tree,"  and  "The  Green  Woods 
of  Truigha,"  and  "  Flowers  o'  the  Forest," 
and  "  A  la  claire  Fontaine,'^  until  the  twi- 
light was  filled  with  peace. 

The  boys  came  back  to  the  school. 
The  wheels  of  routine  began  to  turn  again, 
slowly  and  with  a  httle  friction  at  first, 
then  smoothly  and  swiftly  as  if  they  had 
never  stopped.  Summer  reddened  into 
autumn  ;  autumn  bronzed  into  fall.  The 
maples  and  poplars  were  bare.  The 
oaks  alone  kept  their  rusted  crimson  glory, 
and  the  cloaks  of  spruce  and  hemlock  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  hills  grew  dark  with 
wintry  foliage.  Keene's  transitions  of 
mood  became  more  frequent  and  more 
extreme.  The  gulf  of  isolation  that 
divided  him  from  us  when  the  black  days 
came  seemed  wider  and  more  unfathom- 
able. Dorothy  and  John  Graham  were 
thrown  more  constantly  together.  Keene 
appeared  to  encourage  their  companion- 
ship. He  watched  them  curiously,  some- 
times, not  as  if  he  were  jealous,  but  rather 
as  if  he  were  interested  in  some  deUcate 
experiment.  At  other  times  he  would  be 
singularly  indifferent  to  everything,  re- 
mote,   abstracted,  forgetful. 

Dorothy's  birthday,  which  fell  in  mid- 
October,  was  kept  as  a  holiday.     In  the 
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morning  everyone  had  some  little  birth- 
day gift  forher,  except  Keene.  He  had  for- 
gotten the  birthday  entirely.  The  shadow 
of  disappointment  that  quenched  the 
brightness  of  her  face  was  pitiful.  liven 
he  could  not  be  blind  to  it.  He  flushed 
as  if  surprised,  and  hesitated  a  moment, 
evidently  in  conflict  with  himself.  Then 
a  look  of  shame  and  regret  came  into  his 
eyes.  He  made  some  excuse  for  not  going 
with  us  to  the  picnic,  at  the  Black  Brook 
Falls,  with  which  the  day  was  celebrated. 
In  the  afternoon,  as  we  all  sat  around  the 
camp-fire,  he  came  swinging  through  the 
woods  with  his  long,  swift  stride,  and  going 
at  once  to  Dorothy  laid  a  httle  brooch  of 
pearl  and  opal  in  her  hand. 

"  Will  you  forgive  me?  "  he  said.  "  I 
hope  this  is  not  too  late.  But  I  lost  the 
train  back  from  Newburg  and  walked 
home.  I  pray  that  you  may  never  know 
any  tears  but  pearls,  and  that  there  may 
be  nothing  changeable  about  you  but  the 
opal." 

"  Oh,  Edward!"  she  cried,  "how  beau- 
tiful! Thank  you  a  thousand  times.  But 
I  wish  you  had  been  with  us  all  day.  We 
have  missed  you  so  much  !  " 

For  the  rest  of  that  day  simplicity  and 
clearness  and  joy  came  back  to  us. 
Keene  was  at  his  best,  a  leader  of  friendly 
merriment,  a  master  of  good-fellowship,  a 
prince  of  delicate  chivalry.  Dorothy's 
loveliness  unfolded  hke  a  flower  in  the 
sun. 

But  the  Indian  Summer  of  peace  was 
brief.  It  was  hardly  a  week  before  the 
old  moods  returned,  darker  and  stranger 
than  ever.  The  girl's  unconcealable  be- 
wilderment, her  sense  of  wounded  loyalty 
and  baffled  anxiety,  her  still  look  of  hurt 
and  wondering  tenderness,  increased  from 
day  to  day.  John  Graham's  temper 
seemed  to  change,  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely. From  the  best  humored  and 
most  careless  fellow  in  the  world,  he  be- 
came silent,  thoughtful,  irritable  toward 
everyone  except  Dorothy.  With  Keene 
he  was  curt  and  impatient,  avoiding  him 
as  much  as  possible,  and  when  they  were 
together,  evidently  struggling  to  keep 
down  a  deep  dislike  and  rising  anger. 
They  had  had  sharp  words  when  they 
were  alone,  I  was  sure,  but  Keene's  cool- 
ness seemed  to  grow  with  Graham's  heat. 
There  was  no  open  cjuarrel. 


One  Saturday  evening,  Graham  came 
to  me.  "  You  have  seen  what  is  going  on 
here?  "  he  said. 

"  Something,  at  least,"  I  answered, 
"and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.  But  I  don't 
quite  understand  it." 

"  Well,  I  do  ;  and  I  am  going  to  put 
an  end  to  it.  I  am  going  to  have  it  out 
with  Ned  Keene.  He  is  breaking  her 
heart." 

"  But  are  you  the  right  one  to  take  the 
matter  up?  " 

"Who  else  is  there  to  do  it?  " 

"  Her  father." 

"  He  sees  nothing,  comprehends  noth- 
ing. '  Practical  type — poetic  type — mis- 
understandings sure  to  arise — come  to- 
gether after  a  while — each  supply  the 
other's  deficiences.'  Cursed  folly!  And 
the  girl  is  so  unhappy  that  she  can't  tell 
anyone.  It  shall  not  go  on,  I  say. 
Keene  is  out  on  the  road  now,  taking  one 
of  his  infernal  walks.  I'm  going  to  meet 
him." 

"I'm  afraid  it  will  make  trouble.  Let 
me  go  with  you." 

"The  trouble  is  made.  Come  if  you 
like.      I'm  going  now." 

The  night  lay  heavy  upon  the  forest. 
Where  the  road  dipped  through  the  val- 
ley we  could  hardly  see  a  rod  ahead 
of  us.  But  higher  up  where  the  way 
curved  around  the  breast  of  the  mountain, 
the  woods  were  thin  on  the  left,  and  on 
the  right  a  sheer  precipice  fell  away  to  the 
gorge  of  the  brook.  In  the  dim  starhght 
we  saw  Keene  striding  toward  us.  Graham 
stepped  out  to  meet  him. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Ned  Keene  ?" 
he  cried.  The  cry  was  a  challenge.  Keene 
lifted  his  head  and  stood  still.  Then  he 
laughed  and  took  a  step  forward. 

"  Taking  a  long  walk.  Jack  Graham," 
he  answered.  "  It  was  glorious.  You 
should  have  been  with  me.  But  why  this 
sudden  question  ?  " 

"  Because  your  long  walk  is  a  pretence. 
You  are  playing  false.  There  is  some 
woman  that  you  go  to  see  at  West  Point, 
at  Highland  Falls,  who  knows  where  ?  " 

Keene  laughed  again. 

"  Certainly  you  don't  know,  my  dear 
fellow  ;  and  neither  do  I.  Since  when 
has  walking  become  a  vice  in  your  esti- 
mation ?  You  seem  to  be  in  a  fierce 
mood.     What's  the  matter  ?  " 
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'•  I  will  tell  you  what's  the  matter.  You 
are  acting  like  a  brute  to  the  girl  you  pro- 
fess to  love." 

•'  Plain  words  !  But  between  friends 
frankness  is  best.  Did  she  ask  you  to  tell 
me  ?  " 

"No  !  You  know  too  well  she  would 
die  before  she  would  speak.  You  are 
killing  her,  that  is  what  you  are  doing 
with  your  devilish  moods  and  mysteries. 
Vou  must  stop.  Do  you  hear  ?  You 
must  give  her  up." 

"  I  hear  well  enough,  and  it  sounds  like 
a  word  for  her  and  two  for  yourself.  Is 
that  it  ?  " 

"  Damn  you,"  cried  the  younger  man, 
•let  the  words  go  !    we'll    setde    it    this 

way " and   he   sprang   at  the   other's 

throat. 

Keene,  cool  and  well-braced,  met  him 
with  a  heavy  blow  in  the  chest.  He  re- 
coiled, and  I  rushed  between  them,  holding 
Graham  back,  and  pleading  for  self-control. 
As  we  stood  thus,  panting  and  confused, 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  a  singing  voice 
floated  up  to  us  from  the  shadows  across 
the  valley.    It  was  Her  rick's  song  again  : 

A  heart  as  soft,  a  heart  as  kind, 

A  heart  as  sound  and  free 
As  in  the  whole  world  thou  canst  find, 

That  heart  I'll  give  to  thee. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  I  cried,  "  this  is 
folly,  madness.  You  can  never  deal  with 
the  matter  in  this  way.  Think  of  the  girl 
who  is  singing  down  yonder.  What  will 
happen  to  her,  what  will  she  suffer,  from 
scandal,  from  her  own  feelings,  if  either  of 
you  is  killed,  or  even  seriously  hurt  by  the 
other  ?  There  must  be  no  quarrel  be- 
tween you." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Keene,  whose  poise, 
if  shaken  at  all,  had  returned,  "  certainly, 
you  are  right.  It  is  not  of  my  seeking, 
nor  shall  I  be  the  one  to  keep  it  up.  I 
am  willing  to  let  it  pass.  It  is  but  a  small 
matter  at  most." 

I  turned  to  Graham — "  And  you  ?  " 

He  hesitated  a  little,  and  then  said,  dog- 
gedly :  "On  one  condition." 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"  Keene  must  explain.  He  must  answer 
my  question." 

"  Do  you  accept  ?  "   I  asked  Keene. 

"Yes,  and  no!"  he  rephed.  "No! 
to  answering  Graham's  question.      He  is 


not  the  person  to  ask  it.  I  wonder  that 
he  does  not  see  the  impropriety,  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  meddling  at  all  in  this  affair. 
Besides,  he  could  not  understand  my  an- 
swer even  if  he  believed  it.  But  to  the 
explanation,  I  say.  Yes  !  I  will  give  it,  not 
to  Graham,  but  to  you.  1  make  you  this 
proposition.  To-morrow  is  Sunday.  We 
shall  be  excused  from  service  if  we  tell  the 
master  that  we  have  important  business  to 
settle  together.  You  shall  come  with  me 
on  one  of  my  long  walks.  I  will  tell  you 
all  about  them.  Then  you  can  be  the 
judge  whether  there  is  any  harm  in  them." 

"  Does  that  satisfy  you  ?  "  I  said  to 
Graham.  "  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  that 
seems  fair  enough.  I  am  content  to  leave 
it  in  that  way  for  the  present.  And  to 
make  it  still  more  fair,  I  want  to  take  back 
what  I  said  a  while  ago,  and  to  ask 
Keene's  pardon  for  it." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Keene,  quickly,  "  it 
was  said  in  haste,  I  bear  no  grudge.  You 
simply  did  not  understand,  that  is  all." 

So  we  turned  to  go  down  the  hill,  and 
as  we  turned,  Dorothy  met  us,  coming  out 
of  the  shadows. 

"  What  are  you  men  doing  here  ?  "  she 
asked.  "  I  heard  your  voices  from  below. 
What  were  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  We  were  talking,"  said  Keene,  "  my 
dear  Dorothy,  we  were  talking — about 
walking — yes,  that  was  it — about  walk- 
ing, and  about  views.  The  conversation 
was  quite  warm,  almost  a  debate.  Now, 
you  know  all  the  view-points  in  this  region. 
Which  do  you  call  the  best,  the  most 
satisfying,  the  finest  prospect  ?  But  I 
know  what  you  will  say  :  the  view  from 
the  little  knoll  in  front  of  Hilltop.  For 
there,  when  you  are  tired  of  looking  far 
away,  you  can  turn  around  and  see  the 
old  school,  and  the  linden-trees,  and  the 
garden." 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  gravely,  "  that  is 
really  the  view  that  I  love  best.  I  would 
give  up  all  the  others  rather  than  lose  that." 

Ill 

There  was  a  softness  in  the  November 
air  that  brought  back  memories  of  sum- 
mer, and  a  few  belated  daisies  were  bloom- 
ing in  the  old  clearing,  as  Keene  and  I 
passed  by  the  ruins  of  the  farm-house 
again  early  on  Sunday  morning.     He  had 
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been  talking  ever  since  we  started,  pouring 
out  his  praise  of  knowledge,  wide,  clear, 
universal  knowledge,  as  the  best  of  life's 
joys,  the  greatest  of  life's  achievements. 
The  practical  life  was  a  blind,  dull  routine. 
Most  men  were  toiling  at  tasks  which  they 
did  not  like,  by  rules  which  they  did  not 
understand.  They  never  looked  beyond 
the  edge  of  their  work.  The  philosophical 
life  was  a  spider's  web — filmy  threads  of 
theory  spun  out  of  the  inner  consciousness 
— it  touched  the  world  only  at  certain 
chosen  points  of  attachment.  There  was 
nothing  firm,  nothing  substantial  in  it. 
You  could  look  through  it  Hke  a  veil  and 
see  the  real  world  lying  beyond.  But  the 
theorist  saw  only  the  web  that  he  had  spun. 
Knowing  did  not  come  by  speculating, 
theorizing.  Knowing  came  by  seeing. 
Vision  was  the  only  real  knowledge.  To 
see  the  world,  the  whole  world,  as  it  is, 
to  look  behind  the  scenes,  to  read  human 
life  like  a  book,  that  was  the  glorious  thing, 
most  satisfying,  divine. 

Thus  he  had  talked  as  we  climbed  the 
hill.  Now,  as  we  came  by  the  place 
where  we  first  met,  a  new  eagerness 
sounded  in  his  voice. 

"  Ever  since  that  day  I  have  inclined 
to  tell  you  something  more  about  myself. 
I  felt  sure  you  would  understand.  I  am 
planning  to  write  a  book — a  book  of 
knowledge,  in  the  true  sense — a  great  book 
about  human  hfe.  Not  a  history,  not  a 
theory,  but  a  real  view  of  life,  its  hidden 
motives,  its  secret  relations.  How  differ- 
ent they  are  from  what  men  dream  and 
imagine  and  play  that  they  are  !  How 
much  darker,  how  much  smaller,  and 
therefore  how  much  more  interesting  and 
wonderful.  No  one  has  yet  written — 
perhaps  because  no  one  has  yet  conceived 
— such  a  '  Bionopsis '  as  1  have  in  mind." 

"But  surely,"  said  I,  "you  have  chosen 
a  strange  place  to  write  it — the  Hilltop 
School,  this  qjiet  and  secluded  region  ! 
The  stream  of  liumanity  runs  very  slow 
and  slender  here — it  trickles.  You  must 
get  out  into  the  busy  world.  You  must 
be  in  the  full  current  and  feel  its  force. 
You  must  take  part  in  the  active  life  of 
mankind  in  order  to  know  it." 

"A  mistake!"  he  cried.  "Action  is 
the  thing  that  blinds  men.  You  remem- 
ber Matthew  Arnold's  line  : 

III  action's  dizzying  eddy  whirled. 


To  know  the  world  you  must  stand  apart 
from  it  and  above  it ;  vou  must  look  down 
on  it." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  you  will  have  to 
find  some  secret  spring  of  inspiration,  some 
point  of  vantage  from  which  you  can  get 
your  outlook  and  your  insight." 

He  stopped  short  and  looked  me  full  in 
the  face.  "And  that,"  cried  he,  "is  pre- 
cisely what  I  have  found  ! " 

Then  he  turned  and  pushed  along  the 
narrow  trail  so  swiftly  that  I  had  much 
ado  to  follow  him.  After  a  few  minutes 
we  came  to  a  little  stream,  flowing  through 
a  grove  of  hemlocks.  Keene  seated  him- 
self on  the  fallen  log  that  served  for  a 
bridge  and  beckoned  me  to  a  place  beside 
him. 

"  I  promised  to  give  you  an  explanation 
to-day — to  take  you  on  one  of  my  long 
walks.  Well,  there  is  only  one  of  them. 
It  is  always  the  same.  You  shall  see 
where  it  leads,  what  it  means.  You  shall 
share  my  secret — all  the  wonder  and  glory 
of  it  !  Of  course  I  know  my  conduct  has 
seemed  strange  to  you.  Sometimes  it  has 
seemed  strange  even  to  me.  I  have  been 
doubtful,  troubled,  almost  distracted.  I 
have  been  risking  a  great  deal,  in  danger 
of  losing  what  1  value,  what  most  men 
count  the  best  thing  in  the  world.  But  it 
could  not  be  helped.  The  risk  was  worth 
while.  A  great  discovery,  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  lifetime,  yes,  of  an  age,  perhaps 
of  many  ages,  came  to  me.  I  simply 
could  not  throw  it  away.  I  must  use  it, 
make  the  best  of  it,  at  any  danger,  at  any 
cost.  You  shall  judge  for  yourself  whether 
I  was  right  or  wrong.  But  you  must 
judge  fairly,  without  haste,  without  preju- 
dice. I  ask  you  to  make  me  one  promise. 
You  will  suspend  judgment,  you  will  say 
nothing,  you  will  keep  my  secret,  until  you 
have  been  with  me  three  times  at  the 
place  where  I  am  now  taking  you." 

By  this  time  it  was  clear  to  me  that  I 
had  to  do  with  a  case  lying  far  outside  of 
the  common  routine  of  life  ;  sometliing 
subtle,  abnormal,  hard  to  measure,  in 
which  a  clear  and  careful  estimate  would 
be  necessary.  If  Keene  was  laboring  un- 
der some  strange  delusion,  some  disorder 
of  mind,  how  could  I  estimate  its  nature 
or  extent,  without  time  and  study,  per- 
haps without  expert  advice  ?  To  wait 
a  htde  would  be  prudent,  for  his  sake  as 
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well  as  for  others.  If  there  was  some  ex- 
traordinary reality  behind  his  mysterious 
hints,  it  would  need  patience  and  skill  to 
test  it.  I  gave  him  the  promise  for  which 
he  asked. 

At  once,  as  if  reheved,  he  sprang  up, 
and  crying,  "  Come  on,  follow  me!  "  be- 
gan to  make  his  way  up  the  bed  of  the 
brook.  It  was  the  wildest  walk  that  I 
have  ever  taken.  He  turned  aside  for  no 
obstacles  ;  swamps,  masses  of  interlacing 
alders,  close-woven  thickets  of  stiff  young 
spruces,  chcvaux  de  /rise  of  dead  trees 
where  wind-falls  had  mowed  down  the 
forest,  walls  of  lichen-crusted  rock,  land- 
slides where  heaps  of  broken  stone  were 
tumbled  in  ruinous  confusion — through 
everything  he  pushed  forward.  I  could 
see,  here  and  there,  the  track  of  his 
former  journeys  :  broken  branches  of 
witch  -  hazel  and  moose  -  wood,  ferns 
trampled  down,  a  faint  trail  across  some 
deeper  bed  of  moss.  At  mid-day  we 
rested  for  a  half-hour  to  eat  lunch.  But 
Keene  ate  nothing,  except  a  little  pellet 
of  some  dark  green  substance  that  he  took 
from  a  little  silver  box  in  his  pocket.  He 
swallowed  it  hastily  and,  stooping  his  face 
to  the  spring  by  which  we  had  halted, 
drank  long  and  eagerly. 

"An  Indian  trick,"  said  he,  shaking  the 
drops  of  water  from  his  face.  "On  a 
walk,  food  is  a  hindrance,  a  delay.  But 
this  tiny  taste  of  bitter  gum  is  a  tonic; 
it  spurs  the  courage  and  doubles  the 
strength — if  you  are  used  to  it.  Other- 
wise I  should  not  recommend  you  to  try 
it.     Faugh!  the  flavor  is  vile." 

He  rinsed  his  mouth  again  with  water, 
and  stood  up,  calling  me  to  come  on. 
The  way,  now  tangled  among  the  name- 
less peaks  and  ranges,  bore  steadily  south- 
ward, rising  all  the  time,  in  spite  of  many 
brief  downward  curves  where  a  steep 
gorge  must  be  crossed.  Presently  we 
came  into  a  hard-wood  forest,  open  and 
easy  to  travel.  Breasting  a  long  slope  we 
reached  the  summit  of  a  broad,  smoothly 
rounding  ridge  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  stunted  spruce.  The  trees  rose 
above  our  heads,  about  twice  the  height 
of  a  man,  and  so  thick  that  we  could  not 
see  beyond  them.  But,  from  glimpses  here 
and  there,  and  from  the  purity  and  hght- 
ness  of  the  air,  I  judged  that  we  were  on 
far  higher  ground  than  any  we  had  yet 


traversed,  the   central   comb,  perhaps,  of 
the  mountain-system. 

A  few  yards  ahead  of  us,  through  the 
crowded  trunks  of  the  dwarf  forest,  I  saw 
a  gray  mass,  like  the  wall  of  a  fortress, 
across  our  path.  It  was  a  vast  rock,  ris- 
ing from  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  hfting  its 
top  above  the  sea  of  fohage.  At  its  base 
there  were  heaps  of  shattered  stones,  and 
deep  crevices  almost  like  caves.  One  side 
of  the  rock  was  broken  by  a  slanting 
gully. 

"Be  careful,"  cried  my  companion, 
"  there  is  a  rattlers'  den  somewhere  about 
here.  The  snakes  are  in  their  winter 
quarters  now,  almost  dormant,  but  they 
can  still  strike  if  you  tread  on  them. 
Step  here!  Give  me  your  hand — use  that 
point  of  rock — hold  fast  by  this  bush;  it  is 
firmly  rooted — so!  Here  we  are  on  Spy 
Rock!  You  have  heard  of  it?  I  thought 
so.  Other  people  have  heard  of  it,  and 
imagine  that  they  have  found  it — five  miles 
east  of  us — on  a  low^er  ridge.  Others 
think  it  is  a  peak  just  back  of  Cro'  Nest. 
All  wrong  !  There  is  but  one  real  Spy 
Rock — here  !  This  earth  holds  no  more 
perfect  view-point.  It  is  one  of  the  rare 
places  from  which  a  man  may  see  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  all  the  glory 
of  them.     Look!" 

The  prospect  was  indeed  magnificent ; 
it  was  strange  what  a  vast  enlargement  of 
vision  resulted  from  the  slight  elevation 
above  the  surrounding  peaks.  It  was  like 
being  lifted  up  so  that  we  could  look  over 
the  walls.  The  horizon  expanded  as  if  by 
magic.  The  vast  circumference  of  vision 
swept  around  us  with  a  radius  of  a  hun- 
dred miles.  Mountain  and  meadow,  for- 
est and  field,  river  and  lake,  hill  and 
dale,  village  and  farmland,  far-off  city 
and  shimmering  water — all  lay  open  to 
our  sight,  and  over  all  the  westering  sun 
wove  a  transparent  robe  of  gem-like  hues. 
Every  feature  of  the  landscape  seemed 
alive,  quivering,  pulsating  with  conscious 
beauty.  You  could  almost  see  the  world 
breathe. 

"  Wonderful  !  "  I  cried.  "  Most  won- 
derful !  You  have  found  a  mount  of 
vision." 

"  Ah,"  he  answered,  "  you  don't  half 
see  the  wonder  yet,  you  don't  begin  to 
appreciate  it.  Your  eyes  are  new  to  it. 
You    have  not  learned  the  power  of  far 
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sight,  the  secret  of  Spy  Rock.  You  are 
still  shut  in  by  the  horizon." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can 
look  beyond  it  ?  " 

"  Beyond  yours — yes.  And  beyond 
any  that  you  would  dream  as  possible — 
See  !  Your  sight  reaches  to  that  dim 
cloud  of  smoke  in  the  south  ?  And  be- 
neath it  you  can  make  out,  perhaps,  a 
vague  blotch  of  shadow,  or  a  tiny  flash 
of  brightness  where  the  sun  strikes  it  ? 
New  York  !  But  I  can  see  the  great 
buildings,  the  domes,  the  spires,  the  crowd- 
ed wharves,  the  tides  of  people  whirling 
through  the  streets — and  beyond  that,  the 
sea,  with  the  ships  coming  and  going !  I 
can  follow  them  on  their  courses — and 
beyond  that — Oh  !  when  I  am  on  Spy 
Rock  I  can  see  more  than  other  men  can 
imagine." 

For  a  moment,  strange  to  say,  I  almost 
fancied  I  could  follow  him.  The  magnet- 
ism of  his  spirit  imposed  upon  me,  carried 
me  away  with  him.  Then  sober  reason 
told  me  that  he  was  talking  of  impossibili- 
ties. 

"  Keene,"  said  I,  "  you  are  dreaming. 
The  view  and  the  air  have  intoxicated 
you.     This  is  a  phantasy,  a  delusion  !  " 

"  It  pleases  you  to  call  it  so,"  he  said, 
"  but  I  only  tell  you  my  real  experience. 
Why  it  should  be  impossible,  I  do  not 
understand.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
power  of  sight  should  not  be  cultivated, 
enlarged,  expanded  indefinitely." 

"  And  the  straight  rays  of  light  ?  "  I 
asked.  "  And  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
which  makes  a  horizon  inevitable  ?  " 

"  Who  knows  what  a  ray  of  light  is  ?  " 
said  he.  "  Who  can  prove  that  it  may  not 
be  curved,  under  certain  conditions,  or 
refracted  in  some  places  in  a  way  that  is 
not  possible  elsewhere?  I  tell  you  there 
is  something  extraordinary  about  this  Spy 
Rock.  It  is  a  seat  of  power — Nature's 
observatory.  More  things  are  visible  here 
than  anywhere  else — more  than  I  have 
told  you  yet.  But  come,  we  have  little 
time  left.  For  half  an  hour,  each  of  us 
shall  enjoy  what  he  can  see.  Then  home 
again  to  the  narrower  outlook,  the  re- 
stricted life." 

The  downward  journey  was  swifter 
than  the  ascent,  but  no  less  fatiguing. 
]5y  the  time  we  reached  the  school,  an 
hour  after  dark,  I   was  very  tired.      But 


Keene  was  in  one  of  his  moods  of  exhila- 
ration. He  glowed  hke  a  piece  of  phos- 
phorus that  has  been  drenched  with  light. 

Graham  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
speaking  with  me  alone. 

"Well?"  said  he. 

"Well!"  I  answered.  "You  were 
wrong.  There  is  no  treason  in  Keene's 
walks,  no  guilt  in  his  moods.  But  there 
is  something  very  strange.  I  cannot  form 
a  judgment  yet  as  to  what  we  should  do. 
We  must  wait  a  few  days.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  be  patient.  Indeed,  I  have 
promised  not  to  judge,  not  to  speak  of  it, 
until  a  certain  time.     Are  you  satisfied?" 

"  This  is  a  curious  story,"  said  he,  "  and 
I  am  puzzled  by  it.  But  I  trust  you,  I 
agree  to  wait,  though  I  am  far  from  satis- 
fied." 

Our  second  expedition  was  appointed 
for  the  following  Saturday.  Keene  was 
hungry  for  it,  and  I  was  almost  as  eager, 
desiring  to  penetrate  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble into  the  heart  of  the  affair.  Already 
a  conviction  in  regard  to  it  was  pressing 
upon  me,  and  I  resolved  to  let  him  talk, 
this  time,  as  freely  as  he  would,  without 
interruption  or  denial. 

When  we  clambered  up  on  Spy  Rock, 
he  was  more  subdued  and  reserved  than 
he  had  been  the  first  time.  For  a  while 
he  talked  little,  but  scanned  the  view  with 
wide,  shining  eyes.  Then  he  began  to 
tell  me  stories  of  the  places  that  we  could 
see — strange  stories  of  domestic  calamity, 
and  social  conflict,  and  eccentric  passion, 
and  hidden  crime. 

"  Do  you  remember  Hawthorne's  story 
of  '  The  Minister's  Black  Veil?  '  It  is  the 
best  comment  on  human  life  that  ever  was 
written.  Everyone  has  something  to  hide. 
The  surface  of  Hfe  is  a  mask.  The  sub- 
stance of  life  is  a  secret.  All  humanity 
wears  the  black  veil.  But  it  is  not  im- 
penetrable. No,  it  is  transparent,  if  you 
find  the  right  point  of  view.  Here,  on  Spy 
Rock,  I  have  found  it.  I  have  learned 
how  to  look  through  the  veil.  I  can  see, 
not  by  the  light-rays  only,  but  by  the  rays 
which  are  colorless,  imperceptible,  irresisti- 
ble— the  rays  of  the  unknown  quantity, 
which  penetrate  everywhere.  I  can  see 
how  men  down  in  the  great  city  are  weav- 
ing their  nets  of  selfishness  and  falsehood, 
and  calling  them  industrial  enterprises  or 
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political  combinations.  I  can  see  how  the 
wheels  of  society  are  moved  by  the  hidden 
springs  of  avarice  and  greed  and  rivalry. 
I  can  see  how  children  drink  in  the  fables 
of  religion,  without  understanding  them, 
and  how  prudent  men  repeat  them  without 
believing  them.  I  can  see  how  the  illu- 
sions of  love  appear  and  vanish,  and  how 
men  and  women  swear  that  their  dreams 
are  eternal,  even  while  they  fade.  I  can 
see  how  people  blind  themselves  and  de- 
ceive each  other,  calling  selfishness  devo- 
tion, and  bondage  contentment.  Down  at 
Hilltop,  yonder,  I  can  see  how  Dorothy 
Ward  and  John  Graham,  without  know- 
ing it,  witliout  meaning  it " 

"Stop,  man!"  I  cried.  "  Stop,  before 
you  say  what  can  never  be  unsaid.  You 
know  it  is  not  true.  These  are  nightmare 
visions  that  ride  you.  Not  from  Spy  Rock 
nor  from  anywhere  else  can  you  see  any- 
thing at  Hilltop  that  is  not  honest  and 
pure  and  loyal.  Come  down  now  and  let 
us  go  home.  You  will  see  better  there 
than  here." 

"I  think  not,"  said  he,  "but  I  will  come. 
Yes,  of  course,  I  am  bound  to  come.  But 
let  me  have  a  few  minutes  here  alone.  Go 
you  down  along  the  path  a  little  way, 
slowly.  I  will  follow  you  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  And  remember,  we  are  to  be  here 
together  once  more!  " 

Once  more  !  Yes,  and  then  what  must 
be  done?  How  was  this  strange  case  to 
be  dealt  with  so  as  to  save  all  the  actors, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  needless  suffering? 
That  Keene's  mind  was  disordered  at  least 
three  of  us  suspected  already.  But  to  me 
alone  was  the  nature  and  seat  of  the  dis- 
order known.  How  make  the  others  un- 
derstand it  ?  They  might  easily  conceive 
it  to  be  something  different  from  the  fact, 
some  actual  lesion  of  the  brain,  an  incu- 
rable insanity.  But  this  it  was  not.  As 
yet,  at  least,  he  was  no  patient  for  a  mad- 
house :  it  would  be  unjust,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  impossible  to  have  him  committed. 
But  on  the  other  hand  they  might  take  it 
too  lightly,  as  the  result  of  overwork,  or 
perhaps  of  the  use  of  some  narcotic.  To 
me  it  was  certain  that  the  trouble  went  far 
deeper  than  this.  It  lay  in  the  man's 
moral  nature,  in  the  error  of  his  central  will. 
It  was  the  working  out,  in  abnormal  form, 
but  with  essential  truth,  of  his  chosen  and 
cherished  ideal  of  life.     Spy  Rock  was 


something  more  than  the  seat  of  his  delu- 
sion. It  was  the  expression  of  his  tem- 
perament. The  solitary  trail  that  led 
thither  was  the  symbol  of  his  search  for 
happiness — alone,  forgetful  of  Hfe's  lowlier 
ties,  looking  down  upon  the  world  in  the 
cold  abstraction  of  scornful  knowledge. 
How  was  such  a  man  to  be  brought  back 
to  the  real  life  whose  first  condition  is  the 
acceptance  of  a  limited  outlook,  the  will- 
ingness to  hve  by  trust  as  much  as  by 
sight,  the  power  of  finding  joy  and  peace 
in  the  things  that  we  feel  are  the  best, 
even  though  we  cannot  prove  them  nor 
explain  them  ?  How  could  he  ever  bring 
anything  but  discord  and  sorrow  to  those 
who  were  bound  to  him  ? 

This  was  what  perplexed  and  oppressed 
me.  I  needed  all  the  time  until  the  next 
Saturday  to  think  the  question  through, 
to  decide  what  should  be  done.  But  the 
matter  was  taken  out  of  my  hands.  After 
our  last  expedition  Keene's  dark  mood 
returned  upon  him  with  sombre  intensity. 
Dull,  restless,  indifferent,  half-contempt- 
uous, he  seemed  to  withdraw  into  himself, 
observing  those  around  him  with  half- 
veiled  glances  as  if  he  had  nothing  better 
to  do  and  yet  found  it  a  tiresome  pastime. 
He  was  like  a  man  waiting  wearily  at  a 
railway  station  for  his  train.  Nothing 
pleased  him.      He  responded  to  nothing. 

Graham  controlled  his  indignation  by 
a  constant  effort.  A  dozen  times  he  was 
on  the  point  of  speaking  out.  But  he  re- 
strained himself  and  played  fair.  Doro- 
thy's suffering  could  not  be  hidden.  Her 
loyalty  was  strained  to  the  breaking-point. 
She  was  too  tender  and  true  for  anger,  but 
she  was  wounded  almost  beyond  endur- 
ance. 

Keene's  restlessness  increased.  The 
intervening  Thursday  was  Thanksgiving 
Day  ;  most  of  the  boys  had  gone  home  ; 
the  school  had  holiday.  Early  in  the 
morning  he  came  to  me, 

"  Let  us  take  our  walk  to-day.  We 
have  no  work  to  do.  Come  !  In  this  clear 
frosty  air — Spy  Rock  will  be  glorious  !  " 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  this  is  no  day  for 
such  an  expedition.  This  is  the  home- 
day.  Stay  here  and  be  happy  with  us  all. 
You  owe  this  to  love  and  friendship.  You 
owe  it  to  Dorothy  Ward." 

"  Owe  it  ?  "  said  he.  "  Speaking  of 
debts,  I  think  each  man  is  his  own  chief 
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creditor.  But  of  course  you  can  do  as 
you  like  about  to-day.  To-morrow  or 
Saturday  will  suit  as  well  for  our  third 
walk." 

About  noon  he  came  down  from  his 
room  and  went  to  the  piano,  where  Doro- 
thy was  sitting.  They  talked  together  in 
low  tones.  Then  she  stood  up,  with  pale 
face  and  wide-open  eyes.  She  laid  her 
hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Do  not  go,  Edward.  For  the  last 
time  I  beg  you  to  stay  with  us  to-day." 

He  lifted  her  hand  and  held  it  for  an 
instant.     Then  he  bowed  and  let  it  fall. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  Dorothy,  I  am 
sure.  I  feel  the  need  of  exercise.  Ab- 
solutely I  must  go;  good-by — until  the 
evening." 

The  hours  of  that  day  passed  heavily 
for  all  of  us.  There  was  a  sense  of  dis- 
aster in  the  air.  Something  irretrievable 
had  fallen  from  our  circle.  But  no  one 
dared  to  name  it.  Night  closed  in  upon 
the  house  with  a  changing  sky.  All  the 
stars  were  hidden.  The  wind  whimp- 
ered and  then  shouted.  The  rain  swept 
down  in  spiteful  volleys,  deepening  at  last 
into  a  fierce,  steady  discharge.  Nine 
o'clock,  ten  o'clock  passed,  and  Keene  did 
not  return.  By  midnight  we  were  certain 
that  some  accident  had  befallen  him. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  up  into  the 
mountains  in  that  pitch-darkness  of  furi- 
ous tempest.  But  we  could  send  down 
to  the  village  for  men  to  organize  a  search- 
party  and  to  bring  the  doctor.  At  day- 
break we  set  out — some  of  the  men  going 
with  the  master  along  Black  Brook,  others 
in  different  directions  to  make  sure  of  a 
complete  search — Graham  and  the  doc- 
tor and  I  following  the  secret  trail  that  I 
knew  only  too  well.  Dorothy  insisted 
that  she  must  go.  She  would  hear  no 
denial,  declaring  that  it  would  be  worse 
for  her,  alone  at  home,  than  if  we  took 
her  with  us. 

It  was  incredible  how  the  path  seemed 
to  lengthen.  Graham  watched  the  girl's 
every  step,  helping  her  over  the  difficult 
places,  pushing  aside  the  tangled  branches, 


his  eyes  resting  upon  her  as  frankly,  as 
steadily  as  a  mother  looks  at  her  child. 
In  single  file  we  marched  tlirough  the 
gray  morning,  clearing  cold  after  the 
storm,  and  the  silence  was  seldom  broken, 
for  we  had  little  heart  to  talk. 

At  last  we  came  to  the  high,  lonely  ridge, 
the  dwarf  forest,  the  huge,  cou chant  bulk 
of  Spy  Rock.  There,  on  the  back  of  it, 
with  his  right  arm  hanging  over  the  edge, 
was  the  outline  of  Edward  Keene's  form. 
It  was  as  if  some  monster  had  seized  him 
and  flung  him  over  its  shoulder  to  carry 
away. 

We  called  to  him,  but  there  was  no  an- 
swer. The  doctor  climbed  up  with  me, 
and  we  hurried  to  the  spot  where  he  was 
lying.  His  face  was  turned  to  the  sky,  his 
eyes  blindly  staring  ;  there  was  no  pulse, 
no  breath  ;  he  was  already  cold  in  death. 
His  right  hand  and  arm,  the  side  of  his 
neck  and  face  were  horribly  swollen  and 
livid.  The  doctor  stooped  down  and  ex- 
amined the  hand  carefully.  "  See  !  "  he 
cried,  pointing  to  a  tiny  mark  on  the  wrist, 
like  the  prick  of  a  pin,  "  a  rattlesnake  has 
struck  him.  He  must  have  fairly  put  his 
hand  upon  it,  perhaps  in  the  dark,  when 
he  was  chmbing.  And  look,  what  is 
this?" 

He  picked  up  a  fiat  silver  box,  that  lay 
open  on  the  rock.  There  were  two  olive- 
green  pellets  of  a  resinous  paste  in  it.  He 
lifted  it  to  his  face,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  Gunjah,  the  most 
powerful  form  of  Hashish,  the  narcotic 
hemp  of  India.  Poor  fellow,  it  saved 
him  from  frightful  agony.  He  died  in  a 
dream." 

"You  are  right,"  I  said,  "in  a  dream, 
and  for  a  dream." 

We  covered  his  face,  and  climbed  down 
the  rock.  Dorothy  and  Graham  were 
waiting  below.  He  had  put  his  coat 
around  her.  She  was  shivering  a  little. 
There  were  tear-marks  on  her  face. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  you  must  know  it.  We 
have  lost  him." 

"Ah  !  "  said  the  girl,  "  I  lost  him  long 
ago." 
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THE  GRAND  TOUR  OF  THE  GARDENS 

]OU  must  see  for  yourselves 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
follow  our  Jventures  un- 
less you  are  familiar  with 
the  Kensington  Gardens,  as 
they  now  became  known  to 
David.  They  are  in  London,  where  the 
King  lives,  and  you  go  to  them  every  day 
unless  you  are  looking  decidedly  flushed, 
but  no  one  has  ever  been  in  the  whole  of 
the  (iardens,  because  it  is  so  soon  time  to 
turn  back.  The  reason  it  is  soon  time 
to  turn  back  is  that  you  sleep  from  twelve 
to  one.  If  your  mother  was  not  so  sure 
that  you  sleep  from  twelve  to  one,  you 
could  most  likely  see  the  whole  of  them. 
The  Ciardens  are  bounded  on  one  side 
by  a  never-ending  line  of  omnibuses,  over 
which  Irene  has  such  authority  that  if  she 
holds  up  her  finger  to  any  one  of  them  it 
stops  immediately.  She  then  crosses  with 
you  in  safety  to  the  other  side.  There 
are  more  gates  to  the  Gardens  than  one 
gate,  but  that  is  the  one  you  go  in  at, 
and  before  you  go  in  you  speak  to  the 
lady  with  the  balloons,  who  sits  just  out- 
side. This  is  as  near  to  being  inside  as 
she  may  venture,  because,  if  she  were  to 
let  go  her  hold  of  the  railings  for  one  mo- 
ment, the  balloons  would  hft  her  up,  and 
she  would  be  flown  away.  She  sits  very 
squat,  for  the  balloons  are  always  tugging 
at  her,  and  the  strain  has  given  her  quite 
red  face.  Once  she  was  a  new  one,  be- 
cause the  old  one  had  let  go,  and  David 
was  very  sorry  for  the  old  one,  but  as  she 
did  let  go,  he  wished  he  had  been  there  to 
see. 

The  Gardens  are  a  tremendous  big  place, 
with  millions  and  hundreds  of  trees,  and 
first  you  come  to  the  Figs,  but  you  scorn 
to  loiter  there,  for  the  Figs  is  the  resort  of 
superior  little  persons,  who  are  forbidden 
to  mix  with  the  commonalty,  and  is  so 


named,  according  to  legend,  because  they 
dress  in  full  fig.  These  dainty  ones  are 
themselves  contemptuously  called  Figs  by 
David  and  other  heroes,  and  you  have  a 
key  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  this 
dandiacal  section  of  the  Gardens  when  I 
tell  you  that  cricket  is  called  crickets  here. 
Occasionally  a  rebel  Fig  chmbs  over  the 
fence  into  the  world,  and  such  a  one  was 
Miss  Mabel  Grey,  of  whom  I  shall  tell  you 
when  we  come  to  Miss  Mabel  Grey's  gate. 
She  was  the  only  really  celebrated  Fig. 

We  are  now  in  the  Broad  Walk,  and  it 
is  as  much  bigger  than  the  other  walks  as 
your  father  is  bigger  than  you.  David 
wondered  if  it  began  little,  and  grew  and 
grew,  till  it  was  quite  grown  up,  and 
whether  the  other  walks  are  its  babies, 
and  he  drew  a  picture,  which  diverted  him 
very  much,  of  the  Broad  Walk  giving  a 
tiny  walk  an  airing  in  a  perambulator.  In 
the  Broad  Walk  you  meet  all  the  people 
who  are  worth  knowing,  and  there  is  usu- 
ally a  grown-up  with  them  to  prevent  their 
going  on  the  damp  grass,  and  to  make 
them  stand  disgraced  at  the  corner  of  a 
seat  if  they  have  been  mad-dog  or  Mary- 
Annish.  To  be  Mary-Annish  is  to  behave 
like  a  girl,  whimpering  because  nurse  wont 
carry  you,  or  simpering  with  your  thumb 
in  your  mouth,  and  it  is  a  hateful  quality, 
but  to  be  mad-dog  is  to  kick  out  at  every- 
thing, and  there  is  some  satisfaction  in 
that. 

If  I  were  to  point  out  all  the  notable 
places  as  we  pass  up  the  Broad  Walk,  it 
would  be  time  to  turn  back  before  we 
reach  them,  and  I  simply  wave  my  stick 
at  Cecco's  Tree,  that  memorable  spot 
where  a  boy  called  Cecco  lost  his  penny, 
and,  looking  for  it,  found  twopence.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  excavation  going 
on  there  ever  since.  Farther  up  the  w^alk 
is  the  little,  wooden  house  in  which  Mar- 
maduke  Perry  hid.  There  is  no  more 
awful  story  of  the  Gardens  by  day  than 
this  of  Marmaduke  Perry,  who  had  been 
Mary-Annish  three  days  in  succession,  and 
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was  sentenced  to  appear  in  the  Broad 
Walk,  dressed  in  his  sister's  clothes.  He 
hid  in  the  little  wooden  house,  and  refused 
to  emerge  until  they  brought  him  knicker- 
bockers with  pockets. 

You  now  try  to  go  to  the  Round  Pond, 
but  nurses  hate  it,  because  they  are  not 
really  manly,  and  they  make  you  look  the 
other  way,  at  the  Big  Penny  and  the  Baby's 
Palace.  She  was  the  most  celebrated  baby 
of  the  Gardens,  and  lived  in  the  palace  all 
alone,  with  ever  so  many  dolls,  so  people 
rang  the  bell,  and  up  she  got  out  of  her 
bed,  though  it  was  past  six  o'clock,  and 
she  lighted  a  candle  and  opened  the  door 
in  her  nighty,  and  then  they  all  cried  with 
great  rejoicings,  "Hail,  Queen  of  Eng- 
land !  "  What  puzzled  David  most  was 
how  she  knew  where  the  matches  were 
kept.  The  Big  Penny  is  a  statue  about 
her. 

Next  we  come  to  the  Hump,  which  is 
the  part  of  the  Broad  Walk  where  all  the 
big  races  are  run,  and  even  though  you 
had  no  intention  of  running  you  do  run 
wLen  you  come  to  the  Hump,  it  is  such 
a  fascinating,  slide-down  kind  of  place. 
Often  you  stop  when  you  have  run  about 
half-way  down  it,  and  then  you  are  lost, 
but  there  is  another  little  wooden  house 
near  here,  called  the  Lost  House,  and  so 
you  tell  the  man  that  you  are  lost  and 
then  he  finds  you.  It  is  glorious  fun 
racing  down  the  Hump,  but  you  can't 
do  it  on  windy  days  because  then  you 
are  not  there,  but  the  fallen  leaves  do  it 
instead  of  you.  There  is  almost  nothing 
that  has  such  a  keen  sense  of  fun  as  a 
fallen  leaf. 

From  the  Hump  we  can  see  the  gate 
that  is  called  after  Miss  Mabel  Grey,  the 
Fig  I  promised  to  tell  you  about.  There 
were  always  two  nurses  with  her,  or  else 
one  mother  and  one  nurse,  and  for  a  long 
time  she  was  a  pattern-child  who  always 
coughed  off  the  table  and  said,  "  How  do 
you  do?"  to  other  Figs,  and  the  only 
game  she  played  at  was  flinging  a  ball 
gracefully  and  letting  the  nurse  bring  it 
back  to  her.  Then  one  day  she  tired  of 
it  all  and  went  mad-dog,  and,  first,  to 
show  that  she  really  was  mad-dog,  she 
unloosened  both  her  boot-laces  and  put 
out  her  tongue  east,  west,  north,  and 
south.  She  then  flung  her  sash  into  a 
puddle  and  danced   on   it  till  dirty  water 


was  squirted  over  her  frock,  after  which 
she  climbed  the  fence  and  had  a  series  of 
incredible  adventures,  one  of  the  least  of 
which  was  that  she  kicked  off  both  her 
boots.  At  last  she  came  to  the  gate  that 
is  now  called  after  her,  out  at  which  she 
ran  into  streets  David  and  I  have  never 
been  in  though  we  have  heard  them  roar- 
ing, and  still  she  ran  on  and  would  never 
again  have  been  heard  of  had  not  her 
mother  jumped  into  a  bus  and  thus  over- 
taken her.  It  all  happened,  I  should  say, 
long  ago,  and  this  is  not  the  Mabel  Grey 
whom  David  knows. 

Returning  up  the  Broad  Walk  we  have 
on  our  right  the  Baby  Walk,  which  is  so 
full  of  perambulators  that  you  could  cross 
from  side  to  side  stepping  on  babies,  but 
the  nurses  won't  let  you  do  it.  From 
this  walk  a  passage  called  Bunting's 
Thumb,  because  it  is  that  length,  leads 
into  Picnic  Street,  where  there  are  real 
kettles,  and  chestnut-blossom  falls  into 
your  mug  as  you  are  drinking.  Quite 
common  children  picnic  here  also,  and 
the  blossom  falls  into  their  mugs  just  the 
same. 

Next  comes  St.  Govor's  Well,  which 
was  full  of  water  when  Malcolm  the  Bold 
fell  into  it.  He  was  his  mother's  favorite, 
and  he  let  her  put  her  arm  round  his  neck 
in  public  because  she  was  a  widow,  but  he 
was  also  partial  to  adventures  and  liked 
to  play  with  a  chimney-sweep  who  had 
killed  a  good  many  bears.  The  sweep's 
name  was  Sooty,  and  one  day  when  they 
were  playing  near  the  well,  Malcolm  fell 
in  and  would  have  been  drowned  had  not 
Sooty  dived  in  and  rescued  him,  and  the 
water  had  washed  Sooty  clean  and  he 
now  stood  revealed  as  Malcolm's  long- 
lost  father.  So  Malcolm  would  not  let  his 
mother  put  her  arm  round  his  neck  any 
more. 

Between  the  well  and  the  Round  Pond 
are  the  cricket-pitches,  and  frecjuently  the 
choosing  of  sides  exhausts  so  much  time 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  cricket.  Every- 
body wants  to  bat  first,  and  as  soon  as  he 
is  out  he  bowls  unless  you  are  the  better 
wrestler,  and  while  you  are  wrestling  with 
him  the  fielders  have  scattered  to  play  at 
something  else.  The  gardens  are  noted 
for  two  kinds  of  cricket  :  boy  cricket, 
which  is  real  cricket  with  a  bat,  and  girl 
cricket,  which  is  with  a  racquet  and  the 
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governess.  Girls  can't  really  play  cricket, 
and  when  you  are  watching  their  futile 
efforts  you  make  funny  sounds  at  them. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  a  very  disagree- 
able incident  one  day  when  some  forward 
girls  challenged  David's  team,  and  a  dis- 
turbing creature  called  Angela  Clare  sent 
down  so  many  yorkers  that — However, 
instead  of  telling  you  the  result  of  that 
regrettable  match  I  shall  pass  on  hurriedly 
to  the  Round  Pond,  which  is  the  wheel 
that  keeps  all  tlie  Ciardens  going. 

It  is  round  because  it  is  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  Gardens,  and  when  you 
are  come  to  it  you  never  want  to  go  any 
farther.  You  can't  be  good  all  the  time 
at  the  Round  Pond,  however  much  you 
try.  You  can  be  good  in  the  Broad 
Walk  all  the  time,  but  not  at  the  Round 
Pond,  and  the  reason  is  that  you  forget, 
and,  when  you  remember,  you  are  so  wet 
that  you  may  as  well  be  wetter.  There 
are  men  who  sail  boats  on  the  Round 
Pond,  such  big  boats  that  they  bring  them 
in  barrows  and  sometimes  in  perambula- 
tors, and  then  the  baby  has  to  walk.  The 
bow-legged  children  in  the  (hardens  are 
these  who  had  to  walk  too  soon  because 
their  father  needed  the  perambulator. 

You  always  want  to  have  a  yacht  to 
sail  on  the  Round  Pond,  and  in  the  end 
your  uncle  gives  you  one  ;  and  to  carry 
it  to  the  Pond  the  first  day  is  splen- 
did, also  to  talk  about  it  to  boys  who 
have  no  uncle  is  splendid,  but  soon  you 
like  to  leave  it  at  home.  For  the  sweet- 
est craft  that  slips  her  moorings  in  the 
Round  Pond  is  what  is  called  a  stick- 
boat,  because  she  is  ratlier  like  a  stick 
until  she  is  in  the  water  and  you  are  hold- 
ing the  string.  Then  as  you  walk  round, 
pulling  her,  you  .see  little  men  running 
about  her  deck,  and  sails  rise  magically 
and  catch  the  breeze  and  you  put  in  on 
dirty  nights  at  snug  harbors  which  are  un- 
known to  the  lordly  yachts.  Night  passes 
in  a  twink,  and  again  your  rakish  craft 
noses  for  the  wind,  whales  spout,  you 
glide  over  buried  cities,  and  have  brushes 
with  pirates  and  cast  anchor  on  coral  isles. 
You  are  a  solitary  boy  while  all  this  is 
taking  place,  for  two  boys  together  can- 
not adventure  far  upon  the  Round  Pond, 
and  though  you  may  talk  to  yourself 
throughout  the  voyage,  giving  orders  and 
executing  them  with  dispatch,  you  know 
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not,  when  it  is  time  to  go  home,  where 
you  have  been  nor  vv^hat  swelled  your 
sails ;  your  treasure-trove  is  all  locked 
away  in  your  hold,  so  to  speak,  which 
will  be  opened,  perhaps,  by  another  little 
boy  many  years  afterward. 

But  those  yachts  have  nothing  in  their 
hold.  Does  anyone  return  to  this  haunt 
of  his  youth  because  of  the  yachts  that 
used  to  sail  it?  Oh,  no.  It  is  the  stick- 
boat  that  is  freighted  with  memories. 
The  yachts  are  toys,  their  owner  a  fresh- 
water mariner,  they  can  cross  and  recross 
a  pond  only  while  the  stick-boat  goes  to 
sea.  You  yachtsmen  with  your  wands, 
who  think  we  are  all  there  to  gaze  on 
you,  your  ships  are  only  accidents  of  this 
place,  and  were  they  all  to  be  boarded  and 
sunk  by  the  ducks  the  real  business  of 
the  Round  Pond  would  be  carried  on  as 
usual. 

Paths  from  everywhere  crowd  like  chil- 
dren to  the  pond.  Some  of  them  are 
ordinary  paths,  which  have  a  rail  on 
each  side,  and  are  made  by  men  with 
their  coats  oflf,  but  others  are  vagrants, 
wide  at  one  spot  and  at  another  so 
narrow  that  you  can  stand  astride  them. 
They  are  called  paths  that  have  made 
themselves,  and  David  did  wish  he  could 
see  them  doing  it.  But,  like  all  the  most 
wonderful  things  that  happen  in  the  Gar- 
dens, it  is  done,  we  concluded,  at  night 
after  the  gates  are  closed.  We  have  also 
decided  that  the  paths  make  themselves 
because  it  is  their  only  chance  of  getting 
to  the  Round  Pond. 

One  of  these  gypsy  paths  comes  from 
the  place  where  the  sheep  get  their  hair 
cut.  When  David  shed  his  curls  at  the 
hair-dresser's,  I  am  told,  he  said  good- 
by  to  them  without  a  tremor,  though 
Mary  has  never  been  quite  the  same 
bright  creature  since,  so  he  despises  the 
sheep  as  they  run  from  their  shearer  and 
calls  out  tauntingly,  "  Cowardy,  cowardy 
custard  !  "  But  when  the  man  grips 
them  between  his  legs  David  shakes  a  fist 
at  him  for  using  such  big  scissors.  An- 
other startling  moment  is  when  the  man 
turns  back  the  grimy  wool  from  the  sheeps' 
shoulders  and  they  look  suddenly  like 
ladies  in  the  stalls  of  a  theatre.  The 
sheep  are  so  frightened  by  the  shearing 
that  it  makes  them  quite  white  and  thin, 
and   as  soon  as  they  are  set  free  they 
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begin  to  nibble  the  grass  at  once,  quite 
anxiously,  as  if  they  feared  that  they 
would  never  be  worth  eating.  David 
wonders  whether  they  know  each  other 
now  that  they  are  so  different,  and  if  it 
makes  them  fight  with  the  wrong  ones. 
They  are  great  fighters,  and  thus  so  un- 
like country  sheep  that  every  year  they 
give  Porthos  a  shock.  He  can  make  a  field 
of  country  sheep  fly  by  merely  announc- 
ing his  approach,  but  these  town  sheep 
come  toward  him  with  no  promise  of 
gentle  entertainment,  and  then  a  light 
from  last  year  breaks  upon  Porthos.  He 
cannot  with  dignity  retreat,  but  he  stops 
and  looks  about  him  as  if  lost  in  admira- 
tion of  the  scenery,  and  {)resently  he  strolls 
away  with  a  fine  indifference  and  a  ghnt 
at  me  from  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

The  Serpentine  begins  near  here.  It  is 
a  lovely  lake,  and  there  is  a  drowned 
forest  at  the  bottom  of  it.  If  you  peer 
over  the  edge  you  can  see  the  trees  all 
growing  upside  down,  and  they  say  that 
at  night  there  are  also  drowned  stars  in 
it.  If  so,  Peter  Pan  sees  them  when  he 
is  sailing  across  the  lake  in  the  Thrush's 
Nest.  A  small  part  only  of  the  Serpen- 
tine is  in  the  Gardens,  for  soon  it  passes 
beneath  a  bridge  to  far  away  where  the 
island  is  on  which  all  the  birds  are  born 
that  become  baby  boys  and  girls.  No  one 
who  is  human,  except  Peter  Pan  (and  he 
is  only  half  human),  can  land  on  the 
island,  but  you  may  write  what  you  want 
(boy  or  girl,  dark  or  fair)  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  and  then  twist  it  into  the  shape  of 
a  boat  and  slip  it  into  the  water,  and  it 
reaches  Peter  Pan's  island  after  dark. 

We  are  on  the  way  home  now,  though, 
of  course,  it  is  all  pretence  that  we  can 
go  to  so  many  of  the  places  in  one  day. 
I  should  have  had  to  be  carrying  David 
long  ago  and  resting  on  every  seat  like 
old  Mr.  Salford.  That  was  what  we 
called  him,  because  he  always  talked  to 
us  of  a  lovely  place  called  Salford  where 
he  had  been  born.  He  was  a  crab-apple 
of  an  old  gentleman  who  wandered  all 
day  in  the  gardens  from  seat  to  seat  try- 
ing to  fall  in  with  somebody  who  was 
accjuainted  with  the  town  of  Salford,  and 
when  we  had  known  him  for  a  year  or 
more  we  actually  did  meet  another  aged 
solitary  who  iiad  once  spent  Saturday  to 
Monday  in  Salford.      He  was  meek  and 


timid  and  carried  his  address  inside  his 
hat,  and  whatever  part  of  London  he  was 
in  search  of  he  always  went  to  the  Gen- 
eral Post-office  first  as  a  starting-point. 
Him  we  carried  in  triumph  to  our  other 
friend,  with  the  story  of  that  Saturday  to 
Monday,  and  never  shall  I  forget  the 
gloating  joy  with  which  Mr.  Salford  leapt 
at  him.  They  have  been  cronies  ever 
since,  and  I  notice  that  Mr.  Salford,  who 
naturally  does  most  of  the  talking,  keeps 
tight  grip  of  the  other  old  man's  coat. 

The  two  last  places  before  you  come  to 
our  gate  are  the  Dog's  Cemetery  and  the 
chaffinch's  nest,  but  we  pretend  not  to 
know  what  the  Dog's  Cemetery  is,  as  Por- 
thos is  always  with  us.  The  nest  is  very 
sad.  It  is  quite  white,  and  the  way  we 
found  it  was  wonderful.  We  were  hav- 
ing another  look  among  the  bushes  for 
David's  lost  worsted  ball,  and  instead  of 
the  ball  we  found  a  lovely  nest  made  of 
the  worsted,  and  containing  four  eggs, 
with  scratches  on  them  very  like  David's 
handwriting,  so  we  think  they  must  have 
been  the  mother's  love-letters  to  the  little 
ones  inside.  Every  day  we  were  in  the  gar- 
dens we  paid  a  call  at  the  nest,  taking  care 
that  no  cruel  boy  should  see  us,  and  we 
dropped  crumbs,  and  soon  the  bird  knew 
us  as  friends,  and  sat  in  the  nest  looking 
at  us  kindly  with  her  shoulders  hunched 
up.  But  one  day  when  we  went,  there 
were  only  two  eggs  in  the  nest,  and  the 
next  time  there  were  none.  The  saddest 
part  of  it  was  that  the  poor  httle  chaffinch 
fluttered  about  the  bushes,  looking  so 
reproachfully  at  us  that  we  knew  she 
thought  we  had  done  it,  and  though  David 
tried  to  explain  to  her,  it  was  so  long  since 
he  had  spoken  the  bird-language  that  I 
fear  she  did  not  understand.  He  and  I 
left  the  Gardens  that  day  with  our  knuckles 
in  our  eyes. 

XIV 

PEIKR  PAN 

F  you  ask  your  mother 
whether  .she  knew  about  Pe- 
ter Pan  when  she  was  a  lit- 
tle girl  she  will  say,  "  Why, 
of  coiu-se  I  did,  child."  and 
if  you  ask  her  whether  he 
rode  on  a  goat  in  those  days  she  will  say, 
"  What  a  foolish  question  to  ask  ;  certainly 
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he  did."  Then  if  you  ask  your  grand- 
mother whether  she  knew  about  Peter  Pan 
when  she  was  a  Httle  girl,  she  also  says, 
"  Why,  of  course  I  did,  child,"  but  if  you 
ask  her  whether  he  rode  on  a  goat  in  those 
days,  she  says  she  never  heard  of  his 
having  a  goat.  Perhaps  she  has  forgot- 
ten, just  as  she  sometimes  forgets  your 
name  and  calls  you  Mildred,  which  is  your 
mother's  name.  Still,  she  could  hardly 
forget  such  an  important  thing  as  the 
goat.  Therefore  there  was  no  goat  when 
your  grandmother  was  a  little  girl.  This 
shows  that,  in  telHng  the  story  of  Peter 
Pan,  to  begin  with  the  goat  (as  most  peo- 
ple do )  is  as  silly  as  to  put  on  your  jacket 
before  your  vest. 

Of  course,  it  also  shows  that  Peter  is 
ever  so  old,  but  he  is  really  always  the 
same  age,  so  that  does  not  matter  in  the 
lea.st.  His  age  is  one  week,  and  though 
he  was  bom  so  long  ago  he  has  never  had 
a  birthday,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  chance 
of  his  ever  having  one.  The  reason  is 
that  he  escaped  from  being  a  human  when 
he  was  seven  days'  old  ;  he  escaped  by 
the  window  and  flew  back  to  the  Kensing- 
ton Gardens. 

If  you  think  he  was  the  only  baby  who 
ever  wanted  to  escape,  it  shows  how  com- 
pletely you  have  forgotten  your  own 
young  days.  ^Vhen  David  heard  this 
story  first  he  was  quite  certain  that  he  had 
never  tried  to  escape,  but  I  told  him  to 
think  back  hard,  pressing  his  hands  to  his 
temples,  and  when  he  had  done  this  hard, 
and  even  harder,  he  distinctly  remembered 
a  youthful  desire  to  return  to  the  tree-tops, 
and  with  that  memory  came  others,  as  that 
he  had  lain  in  bed  planning  to  escape  as 
soon  as  his  mother  was  asleep,  and  how 
she  had  once  caught  him  half-way  up  the 
chimney.  All  children  could  have  such 
recollections  if  they  would  press  their 
hands  hard  to  their  temples,  for,  having 
been  birds  before  they  were  human,  they 
are  naturally  a  little  wild  during  the  first 
few  weeks,  and  ver\'  itchy  at  the  shoulders, 
where  their  wings  used  to  be.  So  David 
tells  me. 

I  ought  to  mention  here  that  the  follow- 
ing is  our  way  with  a  story :  First,  I  tell  it  to 
him,  and  then  he  tells  it  to  me,  the  under- 
standing being  that  it  is  quite  a  different 
story;  and  then  I  retell  it  with  his  addi- 
tions, and  so  we  go  on  until  no  one  could 


say  whether  it  is  more  his  story  or  mine. 
In  this  story  of  Peter  Pan,  for  instance, 
the  bald  narrative  and  most  of  the  moral 
reflections  are  mine,  though  not  all,  for 
this  boy  can  be  a  stern  moralist,  but  the 
interesting  bits  about  the  ways  and  cus- 
toms of  babies  in  the  bird-stage  are 
mostly  reminiscences  of  David's,  recalled 
by  pressing  his  hands  to  his  temples  and 
thinking  hard. 

Well,  Peter  Pan  got  out  by  the  window, 
which  had  no  bars.  Standing  on  the  ledge, 
he  could  see  trees  far  away,  which  were 
doubtless  the  Kensington  (hardens,  and 
the  moment  he  saw  them  he  entirely  for- 
got that  he  was  now  a  little  boy  in  a  night- 
gown, and  away  he  flew,  right  over  the 
houses  to  the  Gardens.  It  is  wonderful 
that  he  could  fly  without  wings,  but  the 
place  itched  tremendously,  and  perhaps 
we  could  all  fly  if  we  were  as  dead-confi- 
dent-sure of  our  capacity  to  do  it  as  was 
bold  Peter  Pan  that  evening. 

He  alighted  gayly  on  the  open  sward, 
between  the  Baby's  Palace  and  the  Ser- 
pentine, and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
lie  on  his  back  and  kick.  He  was  quite 
unaware  already  that  he  had  ever  been 
human,  and  thought  he  was  a  bird,  even 
in  appearance,  just  the  same  as  in  his 
early  days,  and  when  he  tried  to  catch  a 
fly  he  did  not  understand  that  tlie  reason 
he  missed  it  was  because  he  had  attempted 
to  seize  it  with  his  hand,  which,  of  course, 
a  bird  never  does.  He  saw,  however,  that 
it  must  be  passed  Lock-out  Time,  for 
there  were  a  good  many  fairies  about,  all 
too  busy  to  notice  him  ;  they  were  get- 
ting breakfast  ready,  milking  their  cows, 
drawing  water,  and  so  on,  and  the  sight  of 
the  water-pails  made  him  thirsty,  so  he  flew 
over  to  the  Round  Pond  to  have  a  drink. 
He  stooped,  and  dipped  his  beak  in  the 
pond  ;  he  thought  it  was  his  beak,  but,  of 
course,  it  was  only  his  nose,  and,  there- 
fore, very  httle  water  came  up,  and  that 
not  so  refreshing  as  usual,  so  next  he  tried 
a  puddle,  and  he  fell  flop  into  it.  When 
a  real  bird  falls  in  flop,  he  spreads  out  his 
feathers  and  pecks  them  dry.  but  Peter 
could  not  remember  what  was  the  thing 
to  do,  and  he  decided,  rather  sulkily,  to 
go  to  .sleep  on  the  weeping  beech  in  the 
Baby  Walk. 

At  first  he  found  some  difficulty  in  balanc- 
ing himself  on  a  branch,  but  presently  he 
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remembered  the  way,  and  fell  asleep.  He 
awoke  long  before  morning,  shivering,  and 
saying  to  himself,  "  I  never  was  out  in 
such  a  cold  night ;  "  he  had  really  been 
out  in  colder  nights  when  he  was  a  bird, 
but,  of  course,  as  everybody  knows,  what 
seems  a  warm  night  to  a  bird  is  a  cold 
night  to  a  boy  in  a  night-gown.  Peter 
also  felt  strangely  uncomfortable,  as  if  his 
head  was  stuffy,  he  heard  loud  noises 
that  made  him  look  round  sharply,  though 
they  were  really  himself  sneezing.  There 
was  something  he  wanted  very  much,  but, 
though  he  knew  he  wanted  it,  he  could 
not  think  what  it  was.  What  he  wanted 
so  much  was  his  mother  to  blow  his  nose, 
but  that  never  struck  him,  so  he  decid- 
ed to  appeal  to  the  fairies  for  enlighten- 
ment. They  are  reputed  to  know  a  good 
deal. 

There  were  two  of  them  strolling  along 
the  Baby  Walk,  with  their  arms  round 
each  other's  waists,  and  he  hopped  down 
to  address  them.  The  fairies  have  their 
tiffs  with  the  birds,  but  they  usually  give 
a  civil  answer  to  a  civil  question,  and  he 
was  quite  angry  when  these  two  ran  away 
the  moment  they  saw  him.  Another  was 
lolling  on  a  garden-chair,  reading  a  post- 
age-stamp which  some  human  had  let  fall, 
and  when  he  heard  Peter's  voice  he  popped 
in  alarm  behind  a  tulip. 

To  Peter's  bewilderment  he  discovered 
that  every  fairy  he  met  fled  from  him.  A 
band  of  workmen,  who  were  sawing  down 
a  toadstool,  rushed  away,  leaving  their  tools 
behind  them.  A  milkmaid  turned  her  pail 
upside  down  and  hid  in  it.  Soon  the  Gar- 
dens were  in  an  uproar.  Crowds  of  fair- 
ies were  running  this  way  and  that,  asking 
each  other  stoutly,  who  was  afraid,  lights 
were  extinguished,  doors  barricaded,  and 
from  the  grounds  of  Queen  Mab's  palace 
came  the  rubadub  of  drums,  showing 
that  tiie  royal  guard  had  been  called  out. 
A  regiment  of  Lancers  came  charging 
down  the  Broad  \Valk,  armed  with  holly- 
leaves,  with  which  they  jog  the  enemy 
horribly  in  passing.  Peter  heard  the  Ht- 
tle  people  crying  everywhere  that  there 
was  a  human  in  the  (iardens  after  Lock- 
out Time,  but  he  never  thought  for  a 
moment  that  he  was  the  human.  He  was 
feeling  stuffier  and  stuffier,  and  more  and 
more  wistful  to  learn  what  he  wanted 
done  to  his  nose,  but  he  pursued  them 


with  the  vital  question  in  vain  ;  the  timid 
creatures  ran  from  him,  and  even  the 
Lancers,  when  he  approached  them  up 
the  Hump,  turned  swiftly  into  a  side-walk, 
on  the  pretence  that  they  saw  him  there. 

Despairing  of  the  fairies,  he  resolved 
to  consult  the  birds,  but  now  he  remem- 
bered, as  an  odd  thing,  that  all  the  birds 
on  the  weeping-beech  had  flown  away 
when  he  alighted  on  it,  and  though  that 
had  not  troubled  him  at  the  time,  he  saw 
its  meaning  now.  Every  living  thing  was 
shunning  him.  Poor  little  Peter  Pan,  he 
sat  down  and  cried,  and  even  then  he  did 
not  know  that,  for  a  bird,  he  was  sitting 
on  his  wrong  part.  It  is  a  blessing  that 
he  did  not  know,  for  otherwise  he  would 
have  lost  faith  in  his  power  to  fly,  and  the 
moment  you  doubt  whether  you  can  fly, 
you  cease  forever  to  be  able  to  do  it. 
The  reason  birds  can  fly  and  we  can't  is 
simply  that  they  have  perfect  faith,  for  to 
have  faith  is  to  have  wings. 

Now,  except  by  flying,  no  one  can 
reach  the  island  in  the  Serpentine,  for  the 
boats  of  humans  are  forbidden  to  land 
there,  and  there  are  stakes  round  it,  stand- 
ing up  in  the  water,  on  each  of  which  a 
bird-sentinel  sits  by  day  and  night.  It 
was  to  the  island  that  Peter  now  flew  to 
put  his  strange  case  before  old  Solomon 
Caw,  and  he  alighted  on  it  with  relief, 
much  heartened  to  find  himself  at  last  at 
home,  as  the  birds  call  the  island.  All  of 
them  were  asleep,  including  the  sentinels, 
except  Solomon,  who  was  wide  awake  on 
one  side,  and  he  hstened  quietly  to  Peter's 
adventures,  and  then  told  him  their  true 
meaning. 

"  Look  at  your  night-gown,  if  you  don't 
believe  me,"  Solomon  said,  and  with  star- 
ing eyes  Peter  looked  at  his  night-gown, 
and  then  at  the  sleeping  birds.  Not  one 
of  them  wore  anything 

"  How  many  of  your  toes  are  thumbs?  " 
said  Solomon  a  little  cruelly,  and  Peter 
saw,  to  his  consternation,  that  all  his  toes 
were  fingers.  The  shock  was  so  great  that 
it  drove  away  his  cold. 

"  Ruffle  your  feathers,"  said  that  grim 
old  Solomon,  and  Peter  tried  most  des- 
perately hard  to  ruffle  his  feathers,  but  he 
had  none.  Then  he  rose  up,  quaking, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  he  stood  on 
the  window-ledge,  he  remembered  a  lady 
who  had  been  very  fond  of  him. 
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"  I  think  I  shall  go  back  to  mother," 
he  said  timidly. 

"  Good-by,"  replied  Solomon  Caw 
with  a  queer  look. 

But  Peter  hesitated.  "  Why  don't  you 
go  ?  "  the  old  one  asked  politely. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Peter  huskily,  "  I 
suppose  I  can  still  fly  ?  " 

You  see,  he  had  lost  faith. 

•'  Poor  little  half-and-half,"  said  Solo- 
mon, who  was  not  really  hard-hearted, 
"  you  will  never  be  able  to  fly  again,  not 
even  on  windy  days.  You  must  live  here 
on  the  island  always." 

"And  never  even  go  to  the  Kensington 
Gardens  ?  "  Peter  asked  tragically. 

"  How  could  you  get  across  ?  "  said 
Solomon.  He  promised  very  kindly,  how- 
ever, to  teach  Peter  as  many  of  the  bird 
ways  as  could  be  learned  by  one  of  such 
an  awkward  shape. 

"  Then  I  sha'n't  be  exactly  a  human  r>  " 
Peter  asked. 

"No." 

"  Nor  exactly  a  bird  ?  " 

"  No." 

"What  shall  I  be  ?  " 

"  You  will  be  a  Betwixt-and-Between," 
Solomon  said,  and  certainly  he  was  a  wise 
old  fellow,  for  that  is  exactly  how  it  turned 
out. 

The  birds  on  the  island  never  got  used 
to  him.  His  oddities  tickled  them  every 
day,  as  if  they  were  quite  new,  though  it 
was  really  the  birds  that  were  new.  They 
came  out  of  the  eggs  daily,  and  laughed 
at  him  at  once,  then  off  they  soon  flew 
to  be  humans,  and  other  birds  came  out 
of  other  eggs,  and  so  it  went  on  forever. 
The  crafty  mother-birds,  when  they  tired 
of  sitting  on  their  eggs,  used  to  get  the 
young  ones  to  break  their  shells  a  day  be- 
fore the  right  time  by  whispering  to  them 
that  now  was  their  chance  to  see  Peter 
washing  or  drinking  or  eating.  Thousands 
gathered  round  him  daily  to  watch  him 
do  these  things,  just  as  you  watch  the  pea- 
cocks, and  they  screamed  with  delight 
when  he  lifted  the  crusts  they  flung  him 
with  his  hands  instead  of  in  the  usual  way 
with  the  mouth.  All  his  food  was  brought 
to  him  from  the  Gardens  at  Solomon's 
orders  by  the  birds.  He  would  not  eat 
worms  or  insects  (which  they  thought  very 
nlly  of  him),  so  they  brought  him  bread 
in  their  beaks.     Thus,  when  you  cry  out, 


"  Greedy  !  Greedy  !  "  to  the  bird  that  flies 
away  with  the  bigcrust,  you  know  now  that 
you  ought  not  to  do  this,  for  he  is  very 
likely  taking  it  to  Peter  Pan. 

Peter  wore  no  night-gown  now.  You 
see,  the  birds  were  always  begging  him  for 
bits  of  it  to  line  their  nests  with,  and,  being 
very  good-natured,  he  could  not  refuse, 
so  by  Solomon's  advice  he  had  hidden 
what  was  left  of  it.  But,  though  he  was 
now  quite  naked,  you  must  not  think  that 
he  was  cold  or  unhappy.  He  was  usually 
very  happy  and  gay,  and  the  reason  was 
that  Solomon  had  kept  his  promise  and 
taught  him  many  of  the  bird  ways.  To 
be  easily  pleased,  for  instance,  and  always 
to  be  really  doing  something,  and  to  think 
that  whatever  he  was  doing  was  a  thing  of 
vast  importance.  Peter  became  very  clev- 
er at  helping  the  birds  to  build  their  nests; 
soon  he  could  build  better  than  a  wood- 
pigeon,  and  nearly  as  well  as  a  blackbird, 
though  never  did  he  satisfy  the  finches, 
and  he  made  nice,  little  water-troughs  near 
the  nests  and  dug  up  worms  for  the  young 
ones  with  his  fingers.  He  also  became 
very  learned  in  bird-lore,  and  knew  an 
east-wind  from  a  west-wind  by  its  smell, 
and  he  could  see  the  grass  growing  and 
hear  the  insects  walking  about  inside  the 
tree-trunks.  But  the  best  thing  Solomon 
had  done  was  to  teach  him  to  have  a  glad 
heart.  All  birds  have  glad  hearts  unless 
you  rob  their  nests,  and  so  as  they  were 
the  only  kind  of  heart  Solomon  knew 
about,  it  was  easy  to  him  to  teach  Peter 
how  to  have  one. 

Peter's  heart  was  so  glad  that  he  felt 
he  must  sing  all  day  long,  just  as  the  birds 
sing  for  joy,  but,  being  partly  human,  he 
needed  an  instrument,  so  he  made  a  pipe 
of  reeds,  and  he  used  to  sit  by  the  shore 
of  the  island  of  an  evening,  practising  the 
sough  of  the  wind  and  the  ripple  of  the 
water,  and  catching  handfuls  of  the  shine 
of  the  moon,  and  he  put  them  all  in  his 
pipe  and  played  them  so  beautifully  that 
even  the  birds  were  deceived,  and  they 
would  say  to  each  other,  "  Was  that  a  fish 
leaping  in  the  water  or  was  it  Peter  play- 
ing leaping  fish  on  his  pipe  ?  "  and  some- 
times he  played  the  birth  of  birds,  and 
then  the  mothers  would  turn  round  in 
their  nests  to  see  whether  they  had  laid 
an  egg.  If  you  are  a  child  of  the  Gar- 
dens you  must  know  the  chestnut-tree  near 
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the  bridge,  which  comes  out  in  flower  first 
of  all  the  chestnuts,  but  perhaps  you  have 
not  heard  why  this  tree  leads  the  way.  It 
is  because  Peter  wearies  for  summer  and 
plays  that  it  has  come,  and  the  chestnut 
being  so  near,  hears  him  and  is  cheated. 

But  as  Peter  sat  by  the  shore  tootling 
divinely  on  his  pipe  he  sometimes  fell  into 
sad  thoughts  and  then  the  music  became 
sad  also,  and  the  reason  of  all  this  sadness 
was  that  he  could  not  reach  the  Gardens, 
though  he  could  see  them  through  the  arch 
of  the  bridge.  He  knew  he  could  never  be 
a  real  human  again,  and  scarcely  wanted 
to  be  one,  but  oh,  how  he  longed  to  play 
as  other  children  play,  and  of  course 
there  is  no  such  lovely  place  to  play  in  as 
the  Gardens.  The  birds  brought  him 
news  of  how  boys  and  girls  play,  and 
wistful  tears  started  in  Peter's  eyes. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  why  he  did  not 
swim  across.  The  reason  was  that  he 
could  not  swim.  He  wanted  to  know 
how  to  swim,  but  no  one  on  the  island 
knew  the  way  except  the  ducks,  and  they 
are  so  stupid.  They  were  quite  willing 
to  teach  him,  but  all  they  could  say  about 
it  was,  "  You  sit  down  on  the  top  of  the 
water  in  this  way,  and  then  you  kick  out 
like  that."  Peter  tried  it  often,  but  always 
before  he  could  kick  out  he  sank.  What 
he  really  needed  to  know  was  how  you 
sit  on  the  water  without  sinking,  and  they 
said  it  was  quite  impossible  to  explain 
such  an  easy  thing  as  that.  Occasionally 
swans  touched  on  the  island,  and  he  would 
give  them  all  his  day's  food  and  then  ask 
them  how  they  sat  on  the  water,  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  no  more  to  give  them  the 
hateful  things  hissed  at  him  and  sailed 
away. 

Once  he  really  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered a  way  of  reaching  the  Gardens. 
A  wonderful  white  thing,  like  a  runaway 
newspaper,  floated  high  over  the  island 
and  then  tumbled,  rolling  over  and  over 
after  the  manner  of  a  bird  that  has  broken 
its  wing.  Peter  was  so  frightened  that  he 
hid,  but  the  birds  told  him  it  was  only  a 
kite,  and  what  a  kite  is,  and  that  it  must 
have  tugged  its  string  out  of  a  boy's  hand, 
and  soared  away.  After  that  ihey  laughed 
at  Peter  for  being  so  fond  of  the  kite,  he 
loved  it  so  much  that  he  even  slept  with 
one  hand  on  it,  and  I  think  this  was  pa- 
thetic and  pretty,  for  the  reason  he  loved 


it  was  because  it  had  belonged  to  a  real 
boy. 

To  the  birds  this  was  a  very  poor 
reason,  but  the  older  ones  felt  grateful  to 
him  at  this  time  because  he  had  nursed  a 
number  of  fledgUngs  through  the  German 
measles,  and  they  offered  to  show  him 
how  birds  fly  a  kite.  So  six  of  them  took 
the  end  of  the  string  in  their  beaks  and 
flew  away  with  it ;  and  to  his  amazement 
it  flew  after  them  and  went  even  higher 
than  they. 

Peter  screamed  out,  "  Do  it  again  ! " 
and  with  great  good-nature  they  did  it 
several  times,  and  always  instead  of  thank- 
ing them  he  cried,  "  Do  it  again  !  "  which 
shows  that  even  now  he  had  not  quite  for- 
gotten what  it  was  to  be  a  boy. 

At  last,  with  a  grand  design  burning 
within  his  bra\-e  heart,  he  begged  them  to 
do  it  once  more  with  him  chnging  to  the 
tail,  and  now  a  hundred  flew  off  with  the 
string,  and  Peter  clung  to  the  tail,  mean- 
ing to  drop  off  when  he  was  over  the 
Gardens.  But  the  kite  broke  to  pieces  in 
the  air,  and  he  would  have  drowned  in 
the  Serpentine  had  he  not  caught  hold  of 
tAvo  indignant  SAvans  and  made  them  carry 
him  to  the  island.  After  this  the  birds 
said  that  they  wovdd  help  him  no  more  in 
his  mad  enterprise. 

Nevertheless,  Peter  did  reach  the  Gar- 
dens at  last  by  the  help  of  Shelley's  boat, 
as  I  am  now  to  tell  you. 


XV 


THE    THRUSH  S    NEST 

|HELLEY  was  a  young  gen- 
tleman and  as  grown  -  up 
as  he  need  ever  expect  to 
be.  He  was  a  poet ;  iuid 
they  are  never  exactly 
grown-up.  They  are  peo- 
ple who  despise  money  except  what  you 
need  for  to-day,  and  he  had  all  that  and 
five  pounds  over.  So,  when  he  was  walk- 
ing in  the  Kensington  Gardens,  he  made 
a  paper  boat  of  his  bank-note,  and  sent  it 
sailing  on  the  Serpentine. 

It  reached  the  island  at  night  :  and  the 
look-out  brought  it  to  Solomon  Caw,  who 
thought  at  first  that  it  was  the  usual 
thing,  a  message  from  a  lady,  saying  she 
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would  be  obliged  if  I.e  could  let  her  have 
a  good  one.  They  always  ask  for  the 
best  one  he  has,  and  if  he  likes  the  letter 
he  sends  one  from  Class  A  ;  but  if  it 
ruffles  him  he  sends  very  funny  ones  in- 
(let'tl.  Sometimes  he  sends  none  at  all, 
and  at  another  time  he  sends  a  nestful ; 
It  all  depends  on  the  mood  you  catch  him 
n.  He  likes  you  to  leave  it  all  to  him, 
and  if  you  mention  particularly  that  you 
hope  he  will  see  his  way  to  making  it  a 
bo\  this  time,  he  is  almost  sure  to  send 
another  girl.  And  whetlier  you  are  a  lady 
nr  only  a  little  boy  who  wants  a  baby- 
lister,  always  take  pains  to  write  your  ad- 
dress clearly.  You  can't  think  what  a  lot 
of  babies  Solomon  has  sent  to  the  wrong 
house. 

Shelley's  boat,  when  opened,  com- 
pletely puzzled  Solomon,  and  he  took 
counsel  of  his  assistants,  who  having 
walked  over  it  twice,  first  with  their  toes 
pointed  out,  and  then  with  their  toes 
pointed  in,  decided  that  it  came  from 
some  greedy  person  who  wanted  five. 
They  thought  this  because  there  was  a 
large  five  printed  on  it.  "  Preposterous  !  " 
cried  Solomon  in  a  rage,  and  he  presented 
it  to  Peter  ;  anything  useless  which  drifted 
upon  the  island  was  usually  given  to  Peter 
as  a  play-thing. 

But  he  did  not  play  with  his  precious 
bank-note,  for  he  knew  what  it  was  at 
once,  having  been  very  observant  during 
the  week  when  he  was  an  ordinary  boy. 
With  so  much  money,  he  reflected,  he 
could  surely  at  last  contrive  to  reach  the 
Gardens,  and  he  considered  all  the  possi- 
ble ways,  and  decided  (wisely,  I  think)  to 
choose  the  best  way.  But,  first,  he  had 
to  tell  the  birds  of  the  value  of  Shelley's 
boat  ;  and  though  they  were  too  honest 
to  demand  it  back,  he  saw  that  they  were 
galled,  and  they  cast  such  black  looks  at 
Solomon,  who  was  rather  vain  of  his 
cleverness,  that  he  flew  away  to  the  end 
of  the  island,  and  sat  there  very  depressed 
with  his  head  buried  in  his  wings.  Now 
Peter  knew  that  unless  Solomon  was  on 
vour  side,  you  never  got  anything  done 
tor  you  in  the  island,  so  he  followed  him 
and  tried  to  hearten  him. 

Nor  was  this  all  that  Peter  did  to  gain 
the  powerful  old  fellow's  good  will.  You 
must  know  that  Solomon  had  no  inten- 
tion  of   remaining  in  ofifice  all  his  life. 


He  looked  forward  to  retiring  by-and-by, 
and  devoting  his  green  old  age  to  a  life 
of  pleasure  on  a  certain  yew-stump  in 
the  Figs  which  had  taken  his  fancy, 
and  for  years  he  had  been  quietly  filling 
his  stocking.  It  was  a  stocking  belong- 
ing to  some  bathing  person  which  had 
been  cast  upon  the  island,  and  at  the 
time  I  speak  of  it  contained  a  hundred 
and  eighty  crumbs,  thirty-four  nuts,  six- 
teen crusts,  a  pen-wiper  and  a  boot-lace. 
When  his  stocking  was  full,  Solomon  cal- 
culated that  he  would  be  able  to  retire  on 
a  competency.  Peter  now  gave  him  a 
pound.  He  cut  it  off  his  bank-note  with 
a  sharp  stick. 

This  made  Solomon  his  friend  for  ever, 
and  after  the  two  had  consulted  together 
they  called  a  meeting  of  the  thrushes. 
You  will  see  presently  why  thrushes  only 
were  invited. 

The  scheme  to  be  put  before  them  was 
really  Peter's,  but  Solomon  did  most  of 
the  talking,  because  he  soon  became  irri- 
table if  other  people  talked.  He  began 
by  saying  that  he  had  been  much  im- 
pressed by  the  superior  ingenuity  shown 
by  the  thrushes  in  nest -building,  and  this 
put  them  into  good-humor  at  once,  as  it 
was  meant  to  do  ;  for  all  the  quarrels  be- 
tween birds  are  about  the  best  way  of 
building  nests.  Other  birds,  said  Solo- 
mon, omitted  to  line  their  nests  with  mud, 
and  as  a  result  they  did  not  hold  water. 
Here  he  cocked  his  head  as  if  he  had 
used  an  unanswerable  argument ;  but, 
unfortunately,  a  Mrs.  Finch  had  come  to 
the  meeting  uninvited,  and  she  squeaked 
out,  '•  We  don't  build  nests  to  hold  water, 
but  to  hold  eggs,"  and  then  the  thrushes 
stopped  cheering,  and  Solomon  was  so 
perplexed  that  he  took  several  sips  of 
water. 

"Consider,"  he  said  at  last,  "how 
warm  the  mud  makes  the  nest." 

"  Consider,"  cried  Mrs.  Finch,  "  that 
when  water  gets  into  the  nest  it  remains 
there  and  your  Httle  ones  are  drowned." 

The  thrushes  begged  Solomon  with  a 
look  to  say  something  crushing  in  reply  to 
this,  but  again  he  was  perplexed. 

"  Try  another  drink,"  suggested  Mrs. 
Finch  pertly.  Kate  was  her  name,  and 
all  Kates  are  saucy. 

Solomon  did  try  another  drink,  and  it 
inspired  him.     "  If,"  said  he,  "  a  finch's 
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nest  is  placed  on  the  Serpentine  it  fills 
and  breaks  to  pieces,  but  a  thrush's  nest 
is  still  as  dry  as  the  cup  of  a  swan's 
back." 

How  the  thrushes  applauded  !  Now 
they  knew  why  they  lined  their  nests  with 
mud,  and  when  Mrs.  Finch  called  out, 
"We  don't  place  our  nests  on  the  Ser- 
pentine," they  did  what  they  should  have 
done  at  first :  chased  her  from  the  meet- 
ing. After  this  it  was  most  orderly. 
What  they  had  been  brought  together  to 
hear,  said  Solomon,  was  this  :  their  young 
friend,  Peter  Pan,  as  they  well  knew, 
wanted  very  much  to  be  able  to  cross  to 
the  Gardens,  and  he  now  proposed,  with 
their  help,  to  build  a  boat. 

At  this  the  thrushes  began  to  fidget, 
which  made  Peter  tremble  for  his  scheme. 

Solomon  explained  hastily  that  what  he 
meant  was  not  one  of  the  cumbrous  boats 
that  humans  use  ;  the  proposed  boat  was 
to  be  simply  a  thrush's  nest  large  enough 
to  hold  Peter. 

But  still,  to  Peter's  agony,  the  thrushes 
were  sulky.  "We  are  very  busy  people," 
they  grumbled,  "  and  this  would  be  a  big 
job." 

"Quite  so,"  said  Solomon,  "and,  of 
course,  Peter  would  not  allow  you  to 
work  for  nothing.  You  must  remember 
that  he  is  now  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, and  he  will  pay  you  such  wages 
as  you  have  never  been  paid  before. 
Peter  Pan  authorizes  me  to  say  that  you 
shall  all  be  paid  sixpence  a  day." 

Then  all  the  thruslies  hopped  for  joy, 
and  that  very  day  was  begun  the  cele- 
brated Building  of  the  Boat.  All  their 
ordinary  business  fell  into  arrears.  It  was 
the  time  of  year  when  they  should  have 
been  pairing,  but  not  a  thrush's  nest  was 
built  except  this  big  one,  and  so  Solomon 
soon  ran  short  of  tlirushes  with  which  to 
supply  the  demand  from  the  mainland. 
The  stout,  rather  greedy  children,  who 
look  so  well  in  perambulators  but  get 
puffed  easily  when  they  walk,  were  all 
young  thrushes  once,  and  ladies  often  ask 
specially  for  them.  What  do  you  think 
Solomon  did  ?  He  sent  over  to  the  house- 
tops for  a  lot  of  sparrows  and  ordered 
them  to  lay  their  eggs  in  old  thrushes' 
nests  and  sent  their  young  to  the  ladies 
and  swore  they  were  all  thrushes  !  It 
was  known  afterward   on    the    island  as 


the  Sparrows'  Year,  and  so,  when  you 
meet,  as  you  doubtless  sometimes  do, 
grown-up  people  who  puff  and  blow  as  if 
they  thought  themselves  bigger  than  they 
are,  very  hkely  they  belong  to  that  year. 
You  ask  them. 

Peter  was  a  just  master,  and  paid  his 
work-people  every  evening.  They  stood 
in  rows  on  the  branches,  waiting  politely 
while  he  cut  the  paper  sixpences  out  of 
his  bank-note,  and  presently  he  called 
the  roll,  and  then  each  bird,  as  the  names 
were  mentioned,  flew  down  and  got  six- 
pence.     It  must  have  been  a  fine  sight. 

And  at  last,  after  months  of  labor,  the 
boat  was  finished.  Oh,  the  deportment 
of  Peter  as  he  saw  it  growing  more  and 
more  like  a  great  thrush's  nest  !  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  building  of  it 
he  slept  by  its  side,  and  often  woke  up  to 
say  sweet  things  to  it,  and  after  it  was 
lined  with  mud  and  the  mud  had  dried  he 
always  slept  in  it.  He  sleeps  in  his  nest 
still,  and  has  a  fascinating  way  of  curling 
round  in  it,  for  it  is  just  large  enough  to 
hold  him  comfortably  when  he  curls  round 
like  a  kitten.  It  is  brown  inside,  of 
course,  but  outside  it  is  mostly  green, 
being  woven  of  grass  and  twigs,  and 
when  these  wither  or  snap  the  walls  are 
thatched  afresh.  There  are  also  a  few 
feathers  here  and  there,  which  came  off 
the  thrushes  while  they  were  building. 

The  other  birds  were  extremely  jealous 
and  said  that  the  boat  would  not  balance 
on  the  water,  but  it  lay  most  beautifully 
steady  ;  they  said  the  water  would  come 
into  it,  but  no  water  came  into  it.  Next 
they  said  that  Peter  had  no  oars,  and 
this  caused  the  thrushes  to  look  at  each 
other  in  dismay,  but  Peter  replied  that 
he  had  no  need  of  oars,  for  he  had  a 
sail,  and  with  such  a  proud,  happy  face  he 
produced  a  sail  which  he  had  fashioned 
out  of  his  night-gown,  and  though  it 
was  still  rather  like  a  night-gown  it  made 
a  lovely  sail.  And  that  night,  the  moon 
being  full,  and  all  the  birds  asleep,  he 
did  enter  his  coracle  (as  Master  Francis 
Pretty  would  have  said)  and  depart  out  of 
the  island.  And  first,  he  knew  not  why, 
he  looked  upward,  with  his  hands  clasped,  , 
and  from  that  moment  his  eyes  were 
pinned  to  the  west. 

He  had  promised  the  thrushes  to  begin 
by  making  short  voyages,  with  them  to  his 
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guides,  but  far  away  he  saw  the  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  beckoning  to  him  beneath 
the  bridge,  and  he  could  not  wait.  His 
face  was  flushed,  but  he  never  looked  back ; 
there  was  an  exultation  in  his  little  breast 
that  drove  out  fear.  Was  Peter  the  least 
gallant  of  the  English  mariners  who  have 
sailed  westward  to  meet  the  Unknown  ? 

At  first,  his  boat  turned  round  and 
round,  and  he  was  driven  back  to  the  place 
of  his  starting,  whereupon  he  shortened 
sail,  by  removing  one  of  the  sleeves,  and 
was  forthwith  carried  backward  by  a  con- 
trary breeze,  to  his  no  small  peril.  He 
now  let  go  the  sail,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  drifted  toward  the  far  shore,  where 
are  black  shadows  he  knew  not  the  dangers 
of.  but  suspected  them,  and  so  once  more 
hoisted  his  night-gown  and  went  roomer 
of  the  shadows  until  he  caught  a  favoring 
wind,  which  bore  him  westward,  but  at  so 
great  a  speed  that  he  was  like  to  be  broke 
against  the  bridge.  Which,  having  avoid- 
ed, he  passed  under  the  bridge  and  came, 
to  his  great  rejoicing,  within  full  sight  of 
the  delectable  Gardens.  But  having  tried 
to  cast  anchor,  which  was  a  stone  at  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  the  kite-string,  he  found 
no  bottom,  and  was  fain  to  hold  off,  seek- 
ing for  moorage,  and,  feehng  his  way,  he 
buffeted  against  a  sunken  reef  that  cast 
him  overboard  by  the  greatness  of  the 
shock,  and  he  was  near  to  being  drowned, 
but  clambered  back  into  the  vessel.  There 
now  arose  a  mighty  storm,  accompanied 
by  roaring  of  waters,  such  as  he  had  never 
heard  the  like,  and  he  was  tossed  this  way 
and  that,  and  his  hands  so  numbed  with  the 
cold  that  he  could  not  close  them.  Hav- 
ing escaped  the  danger  of  which,  he  was 
mercifully  carried  into  a  small  bay,  where 
his  boat  rode  at  peace. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  not  yet  in  safety  ; 
iur,  on  pretending  to  disembark,  he  found 
a  multitude  of  small  people  drawn  up  on 
the  shore  to  contest  his  landing,  and  shout- 
ing shrilly  to  him  to  be  off,  for  it  was  long 
past  Lock-out  Time.  This,  with  much 
brandishing  of  their  holly-leaves,  and  also 
.1  company  of  them  carried  an  arrow 
which  some  boy  had  left  in  the  Gardens, 
and  this  they  were  prepared  to  use  as  a 
l)attering-ram. 

Then  Peter,  who  knew  them  for  the 
fairies,  called  out  that  he  was  not  an  or- 
dinary human  and  had  no  desire  to  do 


them  displeasure,  but  to  be  their  friend ; 
nevertheless,  having  found  a  jolly  harbor, 
he  was  in  no  temper  to  draw  off  there- 
from, and  he  warned  them  if  they  sought 
to  mischief  him  to  stand  to  their  harms. 

So  saying,  he  boldly  leapt  ashore,  and 
they  gathered  around  him  with  intent  to 
slay  him,  but  there  then  arose  a  great  cry 
among  the  women,  and  it  was  because 
they  had  now  observed  that  his  sail  was 
a  baby's  night-gown.  Whereupon,  they 
straightway  loved  him,  and  grieved  that 
their  laps  were  too  small,  the  which  I  can- 
not explain,  except  by  saying  that  such  is 
the  way  of  women.  The  men-fairies  now 
sheathed  their  weapons  on  observing  the 
behavior  of  their  women,  on  whose  intel- 
hgence  they  set  great  store,  and  they  led 
him  civilly  to  their  queen,  who  conferred 
upon  him  the  courtesy  of  the  Gardens  af- 
ter Lock-out  Time,  and  henceforth  Peter 
could  go  whither  he  chose,  and  the  fairies 
had  orders  to  put  him  in  comfort. 

Such  was  his  first  voyage  to  the  Gar- 
dens, and  you  may  gather  from  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  language  that  it  took  place 
a  long  time  ago.  But  Peter  never  grows 
any  older,  and  if  we  could  be  watching 
for  him  under  the  bridge  to-night  (but,  of 
course,  we  can't),  I  daresay  we  should  see 
him  hoisting  his  night-gown  and  sailing 
toward  us  in  the  Thrush's  Nest  ;  or  he 
might  be  paddling.  When  he  sails,  he  sits 
down,  but  he  stands  up  to  paddle.  I  shall 
tell  you  presently  how  he  got  his  paddle. 

Long  before  the  time  for  the  opening 
of  the  gates  comes  he  steals  back  to  the 
island,  for  people  must  not  see  him  (he 
is  not  so  human  as  all  that),  but  this  gives 
him  hours  for  play,  and  he  plays  exactly 
as  real  children  play.  At  least  he  thinks 
so,  and  it  is  one  of  the  pathetic  things 
about  him  that  he  often  plays  quite 
wrongly. 

You  see,  he  had  no  one  to  tell  him  how 
children  really  play,  for  the  fairies  were  all 
more  or  less  in  hiding  until  dusk,  and  so 
know  nothing,  and  though  the  birds  pre- 
tended that  they  could  tell  him  a  great 
deal,  when  the  time  for  telling  came,  it  was 
wonderful  how  httle  they  really  knew. 
They  told  him  the  truth  about  hide-and- 
seek,  and  he  often  plays  it  by  himself,  but 
even  the  ducks  on  the  Round  Pond  could 
not  explain  to  him  what  it  is  that  makes 
the  pond  so  fascinating  to  boys.     Every 
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night  the  ducks  have  forgotten  ail  the 
events  of  the  day,  except  the  number  of 
pieces  of  bun  thrown  to  them.  They  are 
gloomy  creatures,  and  say  that  buns  are 
not  what  they  were  in  their  young  days. 

So  Peter  had  to  find  out  many  things 
for  himself.  He  often  played  ships  at 
the  Round  Pond,  but  his  ship  was  only  a 
hoop  which  he  had  found  on  the  grass. 
Of  course,  he  had  never  seen  a  hoop,  and 
he  wondered  what  you  play  at  with  them, 
and  decided  that  you  play  at  pretending 
they  are  boats.  This  hoop  always  sank 
at  once,  but  he  waded  in  for  it,  and  some- 
times he  dragged  it  gleefully  round  the 
rim  of  the  pond,  and  he  was  quite  proud 
to  think  that  he  had  discovered  what 
boys  do  with  hoops. 

Another  time,  when  he  found  a  child's 
pail,  he  thought  it  was  for  sitting  in,  and 
he  sat  so  hard  in  it  that  he  could  scarcely 
get  out  of  it.  Also  he  found  a  balloon. 
It  was  bobbing  about  on  the  Hump,  quite 
as  if  it  was  having  a  game  by  itself,  and  he 
caught  it  after  an  exciting  chase.  But  he 
thought  it  was  a  ball,  and  Jenny  Wren  had 
told  him  that  boys  kick  balls,  so  he  kicked 
it ;  and  after  that  he  could  not  find  it 
anywhere. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  he 
found  was  a  perambulator.  It  was  under 
a  hme-tree,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Fairy 
Queen's  Winter  Palace  (which  is  within 
the  circle  of  the  seven  Spanish  chestnuts), 
and  Peter  approached  it  warily,  for  the 
birds  had  never  mentioned  such  things  to 
him.  Lest  it  was  alive,  he  addressed  it 
politely,  and  then,  as  it  gave  no  answer,  he 
went  nearer  and  felt  it  cautiously.  He  gave 
it  a  httle  push,  and  it  ran  from  him,  which 
made  him  think  it  must  be  alive  after  all ; 
but,  as  it  had  run  from  him,  he  was  not 
afraid.  So  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  pull 
it  t©  him,  but  this  time  it  ran  at  him,  and 
he  was  so  alarmed  that  he  leapt  the  railing 
and  scudded  -o  way  to  his  boat.  You  must 
not  think,  however,  that  he  was  a  coward, 
for  he  came  back  next  night  with  a  crust 
in  one  hand  and  a  stick  in  the  other,  but 
the  perambulator  had  gone,  and  he  never 
saw  another  one.  I  have  promised  to  tell 
you  also  about  his  paddle.  It  was  a 
child's  spade  which  he  had  found  near 
St.  Govor's  Wfll,  and  he  thought  it  was  a 
paddle. 


these  mistakes  ?  If  so,  I  think  it  rather 
silly  of  you.  What  I  mean  is  that,  of  course, 
one  must  pity  him  now  and  then,  but  to 
pity  him  all  the  time  would  be  imper- 
tinence. He  thought  he  had  the  most 
splendid  time  in  the  Gardens,  and  to  think 
you  have  it  is  almost  quite  as  good  as 
really  to  have  it.  He  played  without  ceas- 
ing, while  you  often  waste  time  by  being 
mad  dog  or  Mary- Ann ish.  He  could  be 
neither  of  these  things,  for  he  had  never 
heard  of  them,  but  do  you  think  he  is  to 
be  pitied  for  that  ? 

Oh,  he  was  merry.  He  was  as  much 
merrier  than  you,  for  instance,  as  you  are 
merrier  than  your  father.  Sometimes  he 
fell,  like  a  spinning-top,  from  sheer  mer- 
riment. Have  you  seen  a  grey-hound 
leaping  the  fences  of  the  Gardens  ?  That 
is  how  Peter  leaps  them. 

And  think  of  the  music  of  his  pipe. 
Gentlemen  who  walk  home  at  night  write 
to  the  papers  to  say  they  heard  a  nightin- 
gale in  the  Gardens,  but  it  is  really  Peter's 
pipe  they  hear.  Of  course,  he  had  no 
mother — at  least,  what  use  was  she  t© 
him  ?  You  can  be  sorry  for  him  for  that, 
but  don't  be  too  sorry,  for  the  next  thing 
I  mean  to  tell  you  is  how  he  revisited 
her.  It  was  the  fairies  who  gave  him  the 
chance. 

XVI 

LOCK-OUT    TIME 

T  is  frightfully  difficult  to 
know  much  about  the  fair- 
ies, and  almost  the  only 
thing  known  for  certain  is 
that  there  are  fairies  wher- 
ever there  are  children. 
Long  ago  children  were  forbidden  the  Gar- 
dens, and  at  that  time  there  was  not  a  fairy 
in  the  place  ;  then  the  children  were  ad- 
mitted, and  the  fairies  came  trooping  in  that 
very  evening.  They  can't  resist  following 
the  children,  but  you  seldom  see  them,  part- 
ly because  they  live  in  the  daytime  behind 
the  railings,  where  you  are  not  allowed  to 
go,  and  also  partly  because  they  are  so 
cunning.  They  are  not  a  bit  cunning  after 
Lock-out,  but  until  Lock-out,  my  word  ! 

When  you  were  a  bird  you  knew  the 
fairies  pretty  well,  and  you  remember  a 
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which  it  is  a  great  pity  you  can't  write 
down,  for  gradually  you  forget,  and  I  ha\-e 
heard  of  children  who  declared  that  they 
had  never  once  seen  a  fairy.  Very  likely, 
if  they  said  this  in  the  Kensington  Ciardens, 
they  were  standing  looking  at  a  fairy  all  the 
time.  The  reason  the)-  were  cheated  was 
that  she  pretended  to  be  something  else. 
This  is  one  of  their  best  tricks.  They  usu- 
ally pretend  to  be  flowers,  because  the 
court  sits  in  the  Fairies'  Basin,  and  there 
are  so  many  flowers  there,  and  all  along 
the  Baby  \\'alk,  that  a  flower  is  the  thing 
least  hkely  to  attract  attention.  They 
dress  exactly  like  flowers,  and  change  with 
the  seasons,  putting  on  white  when  lilies 
are  in  and  blue  for  blue-bells,  and  so  on. 
They  like  crocus  and  hyacinth  time  best 
of  all,  as  they  are  partial  to  a  bit  of  color, 
but  tulips  (except  white  ones,  which  are  the 
fairj'-cradles)  they  consider  garish,  and 
they  sometimes  put  off  dressing  Hke  tuHps 
for  days,  so  that  the  beginning  of  the  tulip 
weeks  is  almost  the  best  time  to  catch 
them. 

When  they  think  you  are  not  looking 
they  skip  along  pretty  lively,  but  if  you 
look  and  they  fear  there  is  no  time  to  hide, 
they  stand  quite  still,  pretending  to  be 
flowers.  Then,  after  you  have  passed 
without  knowing  that  they  were  fairies, 
they  rush  home  and  tell  their  mothers  they 
have  had  such  an  adventure.  The  Fairy 
Basin,  you  remember,  is  all  covered  with 
ground-ivy  (from  w'hich  they  make  their 
castor-oil),  with  flowers  growing  in  it  here 
and  there.  Most  of  them  really  are  flow- 
ers, but  some  of  them  are  fairies.  You 
never  can  be  sure  of  them,  but  a  good  plan 
is  to  walk  by  looking  the  other  way,  and 
then  turn  round  sharply.  Another  good 
plan,  which  David  and  1  sometimes  follow, 
is  to  stare  them  down.  After  a  long  time 
they  can't  help  winking,  and  then  you 
know  for  certain  that  they  are  fairies. 

There  are  also  numbers  of  them  along 
the  Baby  Walk,  which  is  a  famous  gentle 
place,  as  spots  frequented  by  fairies  are 
called.  Once  twenty-four  of  them  had 
an  extraordinary  adventure.  They  were  a 
girls'  school  out  for  a  walk  with  the  gov- 
erness, and  all  wearing  hyacinth  gowns, 
when  she  suddenly  put  her  finger  to  her 
mouth,  and  then  they  all  stood  still  on  an 
empty  bed  and  pretended  to  be  hyacinths. 
Unfortunately,  what    the  governess   had 


heard  was  two  gardeners  coming  to  plant 
new  flowers  in  that  very  bed.  They  were 
wheeling  a  handcart  with  the  flowers  in  it, 
and  were  quite  surprised  to  find  the  bed 
occupied.  "  Pity  to  lift  them  hyacinths," 
said  the  one  man.  "  Duke's  orders,''  re- 
plied the  other,  and,  having  emptied  the 
cart,  they  dug  up  the  boarding-school  and 
put  the  poor,  terrified  things  in  it  in  five 
rows.  Of  course,  neither  the  governess 
nor  the  girls  dare  let  on  that  they  were 
fairies,  so  they  were  carted  far  away  to  a 
potting-shed,  out  of  which  they  escaped 
in  the  night  without  their  shoes,  but  there 
was  a  great  row  about  it  among  the  parents, 
and  the  school  w^as  ruined. 

As  for  their  houses,  it  is  no  use  looking 
for  them,  because  they  are  the  exact  op- 
posite of  our  houses.  You  can  see  our 
houses  by  day  but  you  can't  see  them 
by  dark.  Well,  you  can  see  their  houses 
by  dark,  but  you  can't  see  them  by  day, 
for  they  are  the  color  of  night,  and  I 
never  heard  of  anyone  yet  who  could  see 
night  in  the  day-time.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  black,  for  night  has 
its  colors  just  as  day  has,  but  ever  so 
much  brighter.  Their  blues  and  reds  and 
greens  are  like  ours  with  a  light  behind 
them.  The  palace  is  entirely  built  of 
many-colored  glasses,  and  is  quite  the  love- 
liest of  all  royal  residences,  but  the  queen 
sometimes  complains  because  the  com- 
mon people  will  peep  in  to  see  what  she  is 
doing.  They  are  very  inquisitive  folk, 
and  press  quite  hard  against  the  glass,  and 
that  is  why  their  noses  are  mostly  snub- 
by.  The  streets  are  miles  long  and  very 
twisty,  and  have  paths  on  each  side  made 
of  bright  worsted.  The  birds  used  to 
steal  the  worsted  for  their  nests,  but  a 
policeman  has  been  appointed  to  hold 
on  at  the  other  end. 

One  of  the  great  differences  between 
the  fairies  and  us  is  that  they  never  do 
anything  useful.  When  the  first  baby 
laughed  for  the  first  time,  his  laugh  broke 
into  a  miUion  pieces,  and  they  all  went 
skipping  about.  That  w-as  the  beginning 
of  fairies.  They  look  tremendously  busy, 
you  know,  as  if  they  had  not  a  moment 
to  spare,  but  if  you  were  to  ask  them 
what  they  are  doing,  they  could  not  tell 
you  in  the  least.  They  are  frightfully  ig- 
norant, and  everything  they  do  is  make- 
believe.     They   have  a  postman,  but  he 
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never  calls  except  at  Christmas  with  his 
little  box,  and  though  they  have  beautiful 
schools,  nothing  is  taught  in  them  ;  the 
youngest  child  being  chief  person  is  al- 
ways elected  mistress,  and  when  she  has 
called  the  roll,  they  all  go  out  for  a  walk 
and  never  come  back.  It  is  a  very  no- 
ticeable thing  that,  in  fairy  families,  the 
youngest  is  always  chief  person,  and  usu- 
ally becomes  a  prince  or  princess  ;  and 
children  remember  this,  and  think  it  must 
be  so  among  humans  also,  and  that  is  why 
they  are  often  made  uneasy  when  they 
come  upon  their  mother  furtively  putting 
new  frills  on  the  basinette. 

You  have  probably  observed  that  your 
baby-sister  wants  to  do  all  sorts  of  things 
that  your  mother  and  her  nurse  want  her 
not  to  do  :  to  stand  up  at  sitting-down  time, 
and  to  sit  down  at  standing-up  time,  for 
instance,  or  to  wake  up  when  she  should 
fall  asleep,  or  to  crawl  on  the  floor  when 
she  is  wearing  her  best  frock,  and  so  on, 
and  perhaps  you  put  this  down  to  naugh- 
tiness. But  it  is  not  ;  it  simply  means 
that  she  is  doing  as  she  has  seen  the 
fairies  do  ;  she  begins  by  following  their 
ways,  and  it  takes  about  two  years  to  get 
her  into  the  human  ways.  Her  fits  of 
passion,  which  are  awful  to  behold,  and 
are  usually  called  teething,  are  no  such 
thing  ;  they  are  her  natural  exasperation, 
because  we  don't  understand  her,  though 
she  is  talking  an  intelligible  language. 
She  is  talking  fairy.  The  reason  mothers 
and  nurses  know  what  her  remarks  mean, 
before  other  people  know,  as  that  "  Guch" 
means  "  Give  it  to  me  at  once,"  while 
"  Wa "  is  "  Why  do  you  wear  such  a 
funny  hat  ?  "  is  because,  mixing  so  much 
v/ith  babies,  they  have  picked  up  a  little 
of  the  fairy  language. 

Of  late  David  has  been  thinking  back 
hard  about  the  fairy  tongue,  with  his 
hands  clutching  his  temples,  and  he  has 
remembered  a  number  of  their  phrases 
which  I  shall  tell  you  some  day  if  I  don't 
forget.  He  had  heard  them  in  the  days 
when  he  was  a  thrush,  and  though  I  sug- 
gest to  him  that  perhaps  it  is  really  bird- 
language  he  is  remembering,  he  says  not, 
for  these  phrases  are  about  fun  and  ad- 
ventures, and  the  birds  talked  of  nothing 
but  nest-building.  He  distinctly  remem- 
bers that  the  birds  used  to  go  from  spot 
to  spot  like  ladies  at  shop  windows,  look- 


ing at  the  different  nests  and  saying, 
"Not  my  color,  my  dear,"  and  "How 
would  that  do  with  a  soft  lining  ?  "  and 
"  But  will  it  wear  ?  "  and  "  What  hideous 
trimming  !"  and  so  on. 

The  fairies  are  exquisite  dancers,  and 
that  is  why  one  of  the  first  things  the  baby 
does  is  to  sign  to  you  to  dance  to  him 
and  then  to  cry  when  you  do  it.  They 
hold  their  great  balls  in  the  open  air,  in 
what  is  called  a  fairy- ring.  For  weeks 
afterward  you  can  see  the  ring  on  the 
grass.  It  is  not  there  when  they  begin, 
but  they  make  it  by  waltzing  round  and 
round.  Sometimes  you  will  find  mush- 
rooms inside  the  ring,  and  these  are  fairy- 
chairs  that  the  servants  have  forgotten  to 
clear  away.  The  chairs  and  the  rings 
are  the  only  tell-tale  marks  these  little  peo- 
ple leave  behind  them,  and  they  would 
remove  even  these  were  they  not  so  fond 
of  dancing  that  they  toe  it  till  the  very 
moment  of  the  opening  of  the  gates.  Da- 
vid and  I  once  found  a  fairy-ring  quite 
warm. 

But  there  is  also  a  way  of  finding 
out  about  the  ball  before  it  takes  place. 
You  know  the  boards  which  tell  at  what 
time  the  Gardens  are  to  close  to-day. 
Well,  these  tricky  fairies  sometimes  slyly 
change  the  board  on  a  ball  night,  so  that 
it  says  the  gardens  are  to  close  at  6.30, 
for  instance,  instead  of  at  7.  This  ena- 
bles them  to  get  begun  half  an  hour 
earlier. 

If  on  such  a  night  we  could  remain  be- 
hind in  the  Gardens,  as  the  famous  Baba 
did,  we  might  see  delicious  sights,  hun- 
dreds of  lovely  fairies  hasting  to  the  ball, 
the  married  ones  wearing  their  wedding- 
rings  round  their  waists,  the  gentlemen,  all 
in  uniform,  holding  up  the  ladies'  trains, 
and  linkmen  running  in  front  carrying 
winter  cherries,  which  are  the  fairy-lant- 
erns, the  cloak-room  where  they  put  on 
their  silver  slippers  and  get  a  ticket  for 
their  wraps,  the  flowers  streaming  up 
from  the  Baby  Walk  to  look  on,  and  always 
welcome  because  they  can  lend  a  pin, 
the  supper-table,  with  Queen  Mab  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  behind  her  chair  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  who  carries  a  dandelion  on 
which  he  blows  when  Her  Majesty  wants 
to  know  the  time. 

The  table-cloth  varies  according  to  the 
seasons,  and  in  May  it  is  made  of  chest- 
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nut-blossom.  The  way  the  fairy-servants 
(io  is  this :  The  men,  scores  of  them, 
chmb  up  the  trees  and  shake  the  branches, 
and  the  blossom  falls  like  snow.  Then 
the  lady  servants  sweep  it  together  by 
whisking  their  skirts  until  it  is  exactly  like 
a  table-cloth,  and  that  is  how  they  get 
their  table-cloth. 

They  have  real  glasses  and  real  wine 
of  three  kinds,  namely,  blackthorn  wine, 
berberris  wine,  and  cowslip  wine,  and  the 
queen  pours  out,  but  the  bottles  are  so 
heavy  that  she  just  pretends  to  pour  out. 
There  is  bread  and  butter,  to  begin  with, 
of  the  size  of  a  threepenny  bit  ;  and  cakes 
to  end  with,  and  they  are  so  small  that 
they  have  no  crumbs.  The  fairies  sit 
round  on  mushrooms,  and  at  first  they 
are  very  well-behaved  and  always  cough 
off  the  table,  and  so  on,  but  after  a  bit 
they  are  not  so  well-behaved  and  stick 
their  fingers  into  the  butter,  which  is  got 
from  the  roots  of  old  trees,  and  the  really 
horrid  ones  crawl  over  the  table-cloth  chas- 
ing sugar  or  other  delicacies  with  their 
tongues.  When  the  Queen  sees  them 
doing  this  she  signs  to  the  servants  to 
wash  up  and  put  away,  and  then  every- 
body adjourns  to  the  dance,  the  Queen 
walking  in  front  while  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain walks  behind  her,  carrying  two  little 
pots,  one  of  which  contains  the  juice  of 
wall-flower  and  the  other  the  juice  of  Solo- 
mon's Seals.  Wall-flower  juice  is  good 
for  reviving  dancers  who  fall  to  the 
ground  in  a  fit,  and  Solomon's  Seals  juice 
is  for  bruises.  They  bruise  very  easily, 
and  when  Peter  plays  faster  and  faster 
they  foot  it  till  they  fall  down  in  fits. 
For,  as  you  know  without  my  telling  you, 
Peter  Pan  is  the  fairies'  orchestra.  He 
sits  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  they 
would  never  dream  of  having  a  smart 
dance  nowadays  without  him.  "  P.  P." 
is  written  on  the  corner  of  the  invitation- 
cards  sent  out  by  all  really  good  families. 
They  are  grateful  little  people,  too,  and 
at  the  princess's  coming-of-age  ball  (they 
come  of  age  on  their  second  birthday  and 
have  a  birthday  every  month)  they  gave 
him  the  wish  of  his  heart. 

The  way  it  was  done  was  this.  The 
Queen  ordered  him  to  kneel,  and  then 
said  that  for  playing  so  beautifully  she 
would  give  him  the  wish  of  his  heart. 
Then  they  all  gathered   round  Peter  to 


hear  what  was  the  wish  of  his  heart,  but 
for  a  long  time  he  hesitated,  not  being 
certain  what  it  was  himself. 

"  If  I  chose  to  go  back  to  mother,"  he 
asked  at  last,  "  could  you  give  me  that 
wish  ?  " 

Now  this  question  vexed  them,  for 
were  he  to  return  to  his  mother  they 
should  lose  his  music,  so  the  Queen  tilted 
her  nose  contemptuously  and  said,  "Pooh, 
ask  for  a  much  bigger  wish  than  that." 

"Is  that  quite  a  little  wish  ?  "  he  in- 
quired. 

"  As  little  as  this,"  the  Queen  answered, 
putting  her  hands  near  each  other. 

"  What  size  is  a  big  wish  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  measured  it  off  on  her  skirt,  and  it 
was  a  very  handsome  length. 

Then  Peter  reflected,  and  said,  "  Well, 
then,  I  think  I  shall  have  two  little 
wishes  instead  of  one  big  one." 

Of  course,  the  fairies  had  to  agree, 
though  his  cleverness  rather  shocked 
them,  and  he  said  that  his  first  wish  was 
to  go  to  his  mother,  but  with  the  right  to 
return  to  the  Gardens  if  he  found  her 
disappointing.  His  second  wish  he  would 
hold  in  reserve. 

They  tried  to  dissuade  him,  and  even 
put  obstacles  in  the  way. 

"  I  can  give  you  the  power  to  fly  to 
her  house,"  the  Queen  said,  "but  I  can't 
open  the  door  for  you." 

"  The  window  I  flew  out  at  will  be 
open,"  Peter  said  confidently.  "  Mother 
always  keeps  it  open  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  fly  back." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  they  asked, 
quite  surprised,  and,  really,  Peter  could 
not  explain  how  he  knew. 

"  I  just  do  know,"  he  said. 

So  as  he  persisted  in  his  wish,  they  had 
to  grant  it.  The  way  they  gave  him 
power  to  fly  was  this :  They  all  tickled 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  soon  he  felt  a 
funny  itching  in  that  part,  and  then  up  he 
rose  higher  and  higher  and  flew  away  out 
of  the  Gardens  and  over  the  house-tops. 

It  was  so  dehcious  that  instead  of  fly- 
ing straight  to  his  old  home  he  skimmed 
away  over  St.  Paul's  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  back  by  the  river  and  Regent's 
Park,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  his 
mother's  window  he  had  quite  made  up 
his  mind  that  his  second  wish  should  be 
to  become  a  bird. 
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The  window  was  wide  open,  just  as  he 
knew  it  would  be,  and  in  he  fluttered,  and 
there  was  his  mother  lying  asleep.  Peter 
alighted  softly  on  the  wooden  rail  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  and  had  a  good  look  at 
her.  She  lay  with  her  head  on  her  hand, 
and  the  hollow  in  the  pillow  was  like  a 
nest  lined  with  her  brown,  wavy  hair.  He 
remembered,  though  he  had  long  forgot- 
ten it,  that  she  always  gave  her  hair  a 
holiday  at  night.  How  sweet  the  frills  of 
her  night-gown  were.  He  was  very  glad 
she  was  such  a  pretty  mother. 

But  she  looked  sad,  and  he  knew  why 
she  looked  sad.  One  of  her  arms  moved 
as  if  it  wanted  to  go  round  something, 
and  he  knew  what  it  wanted  to  go  round. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  said  Peter  to  himself, 
"  if  you  just  knew  who  is  sitting  on  the 
rail  at  the  foot  of  the  bed." 

Very  gently  he  patted  the  little  mound 
that  her  feet  made,  and  he  could  see  by 
her  face  that  she  liked  it.  He  knew  he 
had  but  to  say  "  Mother"  ever  so  softly, 
and  she  would  wake  up.  They  always 
wake  up  at  once  if  it  is  you  that  says  their 
name.  Then  she  would  give  such  a  joy- 
ous cry  and  squeeze  him  tight.  How  nice 
that  would  be  to  him,  but  oh,  how  exqui- 
sitely delicious  it  would  be  to  her.  That, 
I  am  afraid,  is  how  Peter  regarded  it.  In 
returning  to  his  mother  he  never  doubted 
that  he  was  giving  her  the  greatest  treat  a 
woman  can  have.  Nothing  can  be  more 
.splendid,  he  thought,  than  to  have  a  little 
boy  of  your  own.  How  proud  of  him 
they  are ;  and  very  right  and  proper,  too. 

But  why  does  Peter  sit  so  long  on  the 
rail,  why  does  he  not  tell  his  mother  that 
he  has  come  back  ? 

1  (juite  shrink  from  the  truth,  which  is 
that  he  sat  there  in  two  minds.  Sometimes 
he  looked  longingly  at  his  mother,  and 
sometimes  he  looked  longingly  at  the 
window.  Certainly  it  would  be  pleasant  to 
be  her  boy  again,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  times  those  had  been  in  the  Gardens  ! 
Was  he  so  sure  that  he  would  enjoy  wear- 
ing clothes  again  ?  He  popped  off  the 
bed  and  opened  some  drawers  to  have  a 
look  at  his  old  garments.  They  were  still 
there,  but  he  could  not  remember  how 
you  put  them  on.  The  socks,  for  in- 
stance, were  they  worn  on  the  hands  or 
on  the  feet  ?  He  was  aliout  to  try  one 
of   them  on  his   hand,  when  he  had   a 


great  adventure.  Perhaps  the  drawer  had 
creaked ;  at  any  rate,  his  mother  woke 
up,  for  he  heard  her  say  "  Peter,"  as  if  it 
was  the  most  lovely  word  in  the  language. 
He  remained  sitting  on  the  floor  and  held 
his  breath,  wondering  how  she  knew  that 
he  had  come  back.  If  she  said  "  Peter  " 
again,  he  meant  to  cry  "  Mother  "  and 
run  to  her.  But  she  spoke  no  more,  she 
made  little  moans  only,  and  when  next  he 
peeped  at  her  she  was  once  more  asleep, 
with  tears  on  her  face. 

It  made  Peter  very  miserable,  and  what 
do  you  think  was  the  first  thing  he  did  ? 
Sitting  on  the  rail  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
he  played  a  beautiful  lullaby  to  his  moth- 
er on  his  pipe.  He  had  made  it  up  him- 
self out  of  the  way  she  said  "Peter,"  and 
he  never  stopped  playing  until  she  looked 
happy. 

He  thought  this  so  clever  of  him  that 
he  could  scarcely  resist  wakening  her  to 
hear  her  say,  '*  Oh,  Peter,  how  exquisitely 
you  play. "  However,  as  she  now  seemed 
comfortable,  he  again  cast  looks  at  the 
window.  You  must  not  think  that  he 
meditated  flying  away  and  never  coming 
back.  He  had  quite  decided  to  be  his 
mother's  boy,  but  hesitated  about  begin- 
ning to-night.  It  was  the  second  wish 
which  troubled  him.  He  no  longer  meant 
to  make  it  a  wish  to  be  a  bird,  but  not  to 
ask  for  a  second  wish  seemed  wasteful,  and, 
of  course,  he  could  not  ask  for  it  without 
returning  to  the  fairies.  Also,  if  he  put 
ofT  asking  for  his  wish  too  long  it  might 
go  bad.  He  asked  himself  if  he  had  not 
been  hard-hearted  to  fly  away  without  say- 
ing good-by  to  Solomon.  "  I  should  like 
awfully  to  sail  in  my  boat  just  once  more," 
he  said  wistfully  to  his  sleeping  mother. 
He  quite  argued  with  her  as  if  she  could 
hear  him.  "It  would  be  so  splendid  to 
tell  the  birds  of  this  adventure,"  he  said 
coaxingly.  "  I  promise  to  come  back," 
he  said  solemnly  and  meant  it,  too,  for 
he  had  decided  that  his  second  wish  was 
to  be  his  first  one  over  again. 

And  in  the  end,  you  know,  he  flew 
away.  Twice  he  came  back  from  the 
window,  wanting  to  kiss  his  mother,  but 
he  feared  the  delight  of  it  might  waken 
her,  so  at  last  he  played  her  a  lovely  kiss 
on  his  pipe,  and  then  he  flew  back  to  the 
Gardens. 

Many  nights  and  even  months  passed 
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before  he  asked  the  fairies  for  his  second 
wish ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  1  quite  know 
why  he  delayed  so  long.  One  reason  was 
that  he  had  so  many  good-byes  to  say,  not 
only  to  his  particular  friends,  but  to  a 
hundred  favorite  spots.  Then  he  had  his 
last  sail,  and  his  very  last  sail,  and  his  last 
sail  of  all,  and  so  on.  Again,  a  number  of 
farewell  feasts  were  given  in  his  honor  ; 
and  another  comfortable  reason  was  that, 
after  all,  there  was  no  hurry,  for  his  moth- 
er would  never  weary  of  waiting  for  him. 
This  last  reason  displeased  old  Solomon, 
for  it  was  an  encouragement  to  the  birds  to 
procrastinate.  Solomon  had  several  exxel- 
lent  mottoes  for  keeping  them  at  their  work, 
such  as  '•  Never  put  off  laying  to-day,  be- 
cause you  can  lay  to-morrow,"  and  "  In 
this  world  there  are  no  second  chances," 
and  yet  here  was  Peter  gayly  putting  off 
and  none  the  worse  for  it.  The  birds 
pointed  this  out  to  each  other,  and  fell 
into  lazy  habits. 

But,  mind  you,  though  Peter  was  so 
slow  in  going  back  to  his  mother,  he  was 
quite  decided  to  go  back.  The  best  proof 
of  this  was  his  caution  with  the  fairies. 
They  were  most  anxious  that  he  should 
remain  in  the  Gardens  to  play  to  them, 
and  to  bring  this  to  pass  they  tried  to  trick 
him  into  making  such  a  remark  as  "  I  wish 
the  grass  was  not  so  wet,"  and  some  of 
them  danced  out  of  time  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  cry,  "  I  do  wish  you  would  keep 
time  !  "  Then  they  would  have  said  that 
this  was  his  second  wish.  But  he  smoked 
their  design,  and  though  on  occasions  he 
began,  "  I  wish — "  he  always  stopped  in 
time.  So  when  at  last  he  said  to  them 
bravely,  "  I  wish  now  to  go  back  to  moth- 
er for  ever  and  always,"  they  had  to  tickle 
his  shoulders  and  let  him  go. 

He  went  in  a  hurry  in  the  end  because 
he  had  dreamt  that  his  mother  was  crying, 
and  he  knew  what  was  the  great  thing  she 
cried  for,  and  that  a  hug  from  her  splendid 
Peter  would  quickly  make  her  to  smile. 
Oh,  he  felt  sure  of  it,  and  so  eager  was 
he  to  be  nestling  in  her  arms  that  this 
time  he  flew  straight  to  the  window,  which 
was  always  to  be  open  for  him. 

But  the  window  was  closed,  and  there 
were  iron  bars  on  it,  and  peering  inside 
he  saw  his  mother  sleeping  peacefully  with 
her  arm  round  another  little  boy. 

Peter  called,  "  Mother !  mother  !"  but 


she  heard  him  not ;  in  vain  he  beat  his 
little  limbs  against  the  iron  bars.  He  had 
to  fly  back,  sobbing,  to  the  Gardens,  and 
he  never  saw  his  dear  again.  What  a 
glorious  boy  he  had  meant  to  be  to  her. 
Ah,  Peter,  we  who  have  made  the  great 
mistake,  how  differently  we  should  all  act 
at  the  second  chance.  But  Solomon  was 
right ;  there  is  no  second  chance,  not  for 
most  of  us.  \V'hen  we  reach  the  window 
it  is  Lock-out  Time.  The  iron  bars  are 
up  for  life. 

XVII 

AN    INTERLOPER 

lAVID  and  I  had  a  tremen- 
dous adventure.  It  was 
this,  he  passed  the  night 
with  me.  We  had  often 
talked  of  it  as  a  possible 
thing,  and  at  last  Mary 
consented  to  our  having  it. 

The  adventure  began  with  David's 
coming  to  me  at  the  unwonted  hour  of 
six  P.M.,  carrying  what  looked  like  a 
packet  of  sandwiches,  but  proved  to  be 
his  requisites  for  the  night  done  up  in  a 
neat  paper  parcel.  We  were  both  so  ex- 
cited that,  at  the  moment  of  greeting, 
neither  of  us  could  be  apposite  to  the  oc- 
casion in  words,  so  we  communicated  our 
feelings  by  signs ;  as  thus,  David  half  sat 
down  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  chair, 
which  is  his  favorite  preparation  for  being 
emphatic,  and  is  borrowed,  I  think,  from 
the  frogs,  and  we  then  made  the  extraor- 
dinary faces  which  mean,  "  What  a  tre- 
mendous adventure  !  " 

\Ve  were  to  do  all  the  important  things 
precisely  as  they  are  done  every  evening 
at  his  own  home,  and  so  I  am  in  a  puzzle 
to  know  how  it  was  such  an  adventure  to 
David.  But  I  have  now  said  enough  to 
show  you  what  an  adventure  it  was  to 
me. 

For  a  little  while  we  played  with  my 
two  medals,  and,  with  the  delicacy  of  a 
sleeping  companion,  David  abstained  on 
this  occasion  from  asking  why  one  of 
them  was  not  a  Victoria  Cross.  He  is 
very  troubled  because  I  never  won  the 
Victoria  Cross,  for  it  lowers  his  status  in 
the  Gardens.  He  never  says  in  the  Gar- 
dens that  I  won  it,  but  he  fights  any  boy 
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of  his  year  who  says  I  didn't.  Their 
fighting  consists  of  challenging  each 
other. 

At  twenty-five  past  six  I  turned  on  the 
hot  water  in  the  bath,  and  covertly  swal- 
lowed a  small  glass  of  brandy.  I  then 
said,  "Half  past  six;  time  for  little 
boys  to  be  in  bed."  I  said  it  in  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact voice  of  one  made  free  of  the 
company  of  parents,  as  if  I  had  said  it  of- 
ten before,  and  would  have  to  say  it  often 
again,  and  as  if  there  was  nothing  particu- 
larly delicious  to  me  in  hearing  myself 
say  it.    I  tried  to  say  it  in  that  way. 

And  David  was  deceived.  To  my  ex- 
ceeding joy  he  stamped  his  little  foot, 
and  was  so  naughty  that,  in  gratitude,  I 
gave  him  five  minutes  with  a  match-box. 
Matches,  which  he  drops  on  the  floor 
when  lighted,  are  the  greatest  treat  you 
can  give  David  ;  indeed,  I  think  his  pri- 
vate heaven  is  a  place  with  a  roaring  bon- 
fire. 

Then  I  placed  my  hand  carelessly  on 
his  shoulder,  Hke  one  a  trifle  bored  by  the 
dull  routine  of  putting  my  little  boys  to 
bed,  and  conducted  him  to  the  night 
nursery,  which  had  lately  been  my  private 
chamber.  There  was  an  extra  bed  in  it 
to-night,  very  near  my  own,  but  differ- 
ently shaped,  and  scarcely  less  conspicu- 
ous was  the  new  mantel-shelf  ornament  :  a 
tumbler  of  milk,  with  a  biscuit  on  top  of 
it,  and  a  chocolate  riding  on  the  biscuit. 
To  enter  the  room  without  seeing  the 
tumbler  at  once  was  impossible.  I  had 
tried  it  several  times,  and  David  saw  and 
promptly  did  his  frog  business,  the  while, 
with  an  indescribable  emotion,  I  produced 
a  night-light  from  my  pocket  and  planted 
it  in  a  saucer  on  the  wash-stand. 

David  watched  my  arrangements  with 
distasteful  levity,  but  anon  made  a  noble 
amend  by  abruptly  offering  me  his  foot  as 
if  he  had  no  longer  use  for  it,  and  I  knew 
by  intuition  that  he  expected  me  to  take 
off  his  boots.  I  took  them  off  with  all 
the  coolness  of  an  old  hand,  and  then  I 
placed  him  on  my  knee  and  removed  his 
blouse.  This  was  a  delightful  experience, 
but  I  think  I  remained  wonderfully  calm 
until  I  came  somewhat  too  suddenly  to 
his  little  braces,  which  agitated  me  pro- 
foundly. 

I  cannot  proceed  in  public  with  the 
disrobing  of  l)avid. 


Soon  the  night  nursery  was  in  darkness, 
but  for  the  ghmmer  from  the  night-light, 
and  very  still  save  when  the  door  creaked 
as  a  man  peered  in  at  the  little  figure  on 
the  bed.  However  softly  I  opened  the 
door,  an  inch  at  a  time,  his  bright  eyes 
turned  to  me  at  once,  and  he  always 
made  the  face  which  means,  "  What  a 
tremendous  adventure  !  " 

"  Are  you  never  to  fall  asleep,  David?  " 
I  always  said. 

"When  are  you  coming  to  bed?"  he 
always  replied,  very  brave  but  in  a  whis- 
per, as  if  he  feared  the  bears  and  wolves 
might  have  him.  AVhen  little  boys  are  in 
bed  there  is  nothing  between  them  and 
bears  and  wolves  but  the  night-light. 

I  returned  to  my  chair  to  think,  and  at 
last  he  fell  asleep  with  his  face  to  the 
wall,  but  even  then  I  stood  many  times 
at  the  door,  listening. 

Long  after  I  had  gone  to  bed  a  sudden 
silence  filled  the  chamber,  and  I  knew  that 
David  had  awaked.  I  lay  motionless, 
and,  after  what  seemed  a  long  time  of 
waiting,  a  little  far-away  voice  said  in  a 
cautious  whisper,  "  Irene  !  " 

"  You  are  sleeping  with  me  to-night, 
you  know,  David,"  I  said. 

"  I  didn't  know,"  he  repHed,  a  httle 
troubled  but  trying  not  to  be  a  nuisance. 

"  You  remember  you  are  with  me?  "  I 
asked. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  he  replied, 
"  I  nearly  remember,"  and  presently  he 
added  very  gratefully,  as  if  to  some  angel 
who  had  whispered  to  him,  "  I  remember 
now." 

I  think  he  had  nigh  fallen  asleep  again 
when  he  stirred  and  said,  "  Is  it  going  on 
now?  " 

"What?" 

"  The  adventure." 

"Yes,  David." 

Perhaps  this  disturbed  him,  for  by  and 
by  I  had  to  incjuire,  "  You  are  not  fright- 
ened, are  you?  " 

"Am  I  not?"  he  answered  politely, 
and  I  knew  his  hand  was  groping  in  the 
darkness,  so  I  put  out  mine  and  he  held 
on  tightly  to  one  finger. 

"  I  am  not  frightened  now,"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"  And  there  is  nothing  else  you  want?  " 

"  Is  there  not?  "  he  again  asked  po- 
Htely. 
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"Are  you  sure  there's  not?  "  he  added,  and  occasionally  he  woke  me  to  say  that 

'•What  can  it  be,  David?"  he  was  sleeping  with  me.      I  had  not  a 

"I   don't  take   up  very  much  room,"  good  night.      I  lay  thinking. 

the  far-away  voice  said.  Of  this  little  boy,  who,  in  the  midst  of 

"  Wiiy,  David,"  said  I,  sitting  up,  "  do  his  play  while  I  undressed  him,  had  sud- 

you  want  to  come  into  my  bed?  "  denly  buried  his  head  on  my  knees. 

"  Mother  said  I  wasn't  to  want  it  un-         Of  the  woman  who  had  been  for  him 

less  you  wanted  it  first,"  he  squeaked.  who  could  be  sufficiently  daring. 

"It  is  what  I  have  been  wanting  all         Of  David's  dripping  little  form  in  the 

the  time,"  said  I,  and  then  without  more  bath,  and  how  when  I  essayed  to  catch 

ado  the  little  white  figure  rose  and  flung  him  he  had  slipped  from  my  arms  like  a 

itself  at  me.     For  the  rest  of  the  night  trout. 

he  lay  on  me  and  across  me,  and  some-         Of  how  I  had  stood  by  the  open  door 

times  his  feet  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Hstening  to  his  sweet  breathing,  had  stood 

bed  and  sometimes  on  the  pillow,  but  he  so  long  that  I  forgot  his  name  and  called 

always  retained  possession  of  my  finger,  him  Timothy. 

(To  be  concluded.) 


BY    DAMASCUS    GATE 
By  George  Meason  Whicher 

Okt-times  when  the  days  are  bitter,  and  the  pulse  of  life  is  low, 
And  the  wheels  of  toil  in  their  dusty  course  drive  heavily  and  slow, 
When  the  meaning  of  all  is  blurred,  and  the  joy  of  seeking  palls. 
Oft-times  in  my  desert  places  a  miracle  befalls. 
Is  it  a  trick  o'  the  blood,  a  clearing  clot  in  the  brain  ? 
Sudden  the  flood  of  being  flows  free  in  my  veins  again. 
Some  far-off  shower  unguessed    has  filled  the  choking  stream  ; 
Some  rift  in  the  gray  horizon  let  through  a  crimson  beam. 
Once  more  for  me  the  sky  is  blue  ;   I  quaff  the  wine  of  the  air, 
And  taste  the  fierce  tang  of  the  sea,  and  find  the  wild-rose  fair ; 
Once  more  I  walk  the  allotted  round  with  unreluctant  feet, 
And  daily  bread  has  savor,  and  love  and  labor  are  sweet. 

O  !    once  in  centuries  olden,  before   Damascus  Gate, 
Journeyed  one  with  holden  eyes  and  a  dreary  heart  of  hate  ; 
When  a  glory  shone  round  about  him,  and  in  one  wondrous  hour 
He  had  passed  from  death  into  hfe.     Then  knowledge  and  grace  and  power. 
And  a  new  word  filled  his  lips  ;  and  joy  and  courage  and  love 
Were  born  henceforth  in  his  heart  with  the  vision  that  fell  from  above. 
And  still  when  days  are  bitter,  and  hfe  is  clogged  with  care. 
And  the  heart  is  salt  with  unshed  tears  and  leaden  with  despair,    ' 
An  angel  stirs  the  stagnant  pool,  and  lo  !    there  is  healing  there. 
Once  more  my  song  is  loosened,  and  life  and  labor  are  sweet ; 
Once  more  in  the  tangled  weft  the  pattern  shines  complete  ; 
And  I  know  that  the  self-same  grace  on  my  soul  has  been  outpoured  : 
My  spirit,  by  Damascus  Gate,  has  heard  the  voice  of  her  Lord. 
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HE  present  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain  is  perhaps 
without  a  parallel  in  her 
history.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  represent  her  as 
falling  into  economic  de- 
cay, and  Englishmen  have  themselves  fos- 
tered the  illusion  to  serve  some  desired  end. 
I  have  found  it  highly  diverting  to  watch 
this  process  operating  from  the  opposite 
poles  of  social  policy.  An  opponent  of  or- 
ganized labor  turns  the  threatened  danger 
into  a  weapon  of  attack  upon  trades-union- 
ism, while  a  stanch  trades-unionist  erects 
it  into  a  bogey  with  which  to  frighten  the 
British  public  into  a  sense  of  the  necessity 
of  technical  education.  Each  of  them  has 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek  while  he  speaks 
of  Great  Britain's  industrial  decline.  The 
demonstrable  truth,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  Great  Britain's  commercial  loss  is  a 
relative  one  as  compared,  for  example, 
with  the  recent  commercial  gains  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Germany,  and  that 
her  own  progress  in  wealth  and  in  com- 
mercial strength  is  an  absolute  one,  as 
measured  by  the  increase  in  the  assess- 
ment for  the  income-tax,  and  the  sums 
passing  through  the  clearing-house,  and 
the  amount  of  paid-up  capital  in  stock 
companies,  and  the  tonnage  in  steam-ship- 
ping, and  the  volume  of  business  of  cot- 
ton factories,  and  the  output  of  coal  mines, 
and  the  production  of  pig  iron,  and  the 
deposits  of  savings  banks,  and  the  capital 
of  cooperative  societies,  and  the  funds  of 
trades-unions,  and  even  the  income  from 
foreign  and  colonial  investments.  These 
are  matters  which  are  reducible  to  state- 
ments in  the  terms  of  the  coin  of  the  realm. 
A  fact  less  capable  of  precise  statement, 
but  quite  as  convincing  as  testimony  to  her 
present  prosperity  and  to  its  wide  incidence, 
is  the  prat^ttcal  disappearance  from  Great 
Britain  of  the  problem  of  the  unemployed. 
A\'hen  under  existing  conditions  of  com- 
petitive production  and  a  proletariat  strug- 
gling for  the  means  of  subsistence,  there 
ceases  to  be  an  unemployed  class  in  the 
usual  sense,  one  may  rest  assured  that  the 


commercial  prosperity  for  the  time  being 
is  indisputably  real.  At  all  times  he  is  a 
rash  man  who  becomes  prophetic  of  in- 
dustrial changes. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  rivalry 
upon  which  Great  Britain  has  entered, 
certainly  she  has  begun  the  struggle  with 
huge  store  of  wealth  and  with  a  reserve 
of  industrial  strength  which  is  likely  to 
stand  her  in  good  stead.  The  competi- 
tor who  counts  upon  her  weakness  is  sure 
of  a  rude  awakening.  How  far  the  wage- 
earners  of  Great  Britain  are  prepared  for 
the  fortunes  of  the  new  commercial  war- 
fare is  largely  a  speculative  question — in- 
teresting as  most  speculative  questions  are 
interesting,  and  capable  of  as  many  an- 
swers as  there  are  points  of  view.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  serious  lack  in  England 
of  opportunities  of  technical  education  for 
wage-earners  and  others,  and  undoubt- 
edly trades-unions  of  a  certain  type  are 
seriously  reactionary  and  obstructive  in 
policy.  And  yet,  adaptation  to  new  con- 
ditions can  be  swift  when  seen  to  be  nec- 
essary, and  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
any  loss  of  intelligence  or  energy  or  phys- 
ical stamina  among  British  workers. 

Indeed,  the  very  change  in  the  social 
problem  of  England,  as  affecting  the  work- 
ing classes,  is  itself  an  indication  of  prog- 
ress among  wage-earners.  Apart  from 
the  larger  question  of  a  possible  reorgan- 
ization of  industry  with  a  view  to  a  totally 
different  distribution  of  wealth,  the  imme- 
diate practical  problem  for  the  reformers  of 
a  generation  ago  lay  in  the  facts  of  degra- 
dation of  masses  of  the  working  popula- 
tion "  in  crime  and  black  ignorance  and 
in  foul  conditions  of  existence,  in  a  life 
purely  animal,  forsaken  of  God  and  man." 
No  one  who  knows  the  proletarian  quar- 
ters which  have  spread  about  London, 
which  lie  dense  to  the  east  and  north  and 
south  and  have  all  but  met  to  the  west  in 
encircling  the  imperial  city,  will  deny  the 
existence  of  such  conditions  still.  But  he 
will  recognize  them  as  exceptional  and 
as  nowhere  characteristic  of  regions 
where  wage-earners  live  in  large  numbers. 
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They  are  conditions  which  of  necessity 
are  disappearing  as  light  and  air  are  let 
into  dark  places.  A  new  set  of  condi- 
tions have  taken  their  place,  and  a  new 
problem  confronts  the  practical  reformer. 
No  longer  mainly  a  problem  of  a  crimi- 
nal, ignorant,  degraded  population,  it  is 
now  mainly  the  problem  of  a  respecta- 
ble, intelligent  working  population,  which 
throngs  the  industrial  centres  and  spreads 
with  startling  rapidity  over  outlying  terri- 
tory and  yet  is  always  overcrowded.  If 
the  sanitary  laws  of  England  were  to  be 
enforced,  a  million  of  the  population  of 
London  alone  would  be  turned  houseless 
into  the  streets.  And  yet  this  is  simply 
a  statement  of  one  of  the  physical  phases 
of  the  problem.  Those  who  know  the 
new  city  type,  this  race  of  city-bred  wage- 
earners,  packed  in  overcrowded  houses,  tell 
us  that  "  among  them  there  is  patience  in 
misfortune,  a  persistent  cheerfulness,  fam- 
ily affection,  and  neighborly  helpfulness, 
but  that  for  them  the  spiritual  world, 
whether  in  Nature,  in  Art,  or  in  definite 
Religion,  has  vanished."  It  is  our  present 
purpose  to  get  a  general  idea  of  how 
the  millifjns  of  London  v/^age-earners  are 
housed  and  some  of  the  effects  upon  them 
of  the  circumstances  of  their  present  home 
life. 

In  deaUng  with  present  conditions, 
which  in  many  particulars  are  deplorable, 
one  cannot  be  too  often  reminded  of  the 
substantial  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  past  generation  or  more,  and  of 
the  change  in  the  essential  character  of 
the  problem.  Forty  years  ago  one  would 
have  found  in  any  proletarian  quarter  of 
London  a  far  lower  standard  of  comfort 
than  now.  It  is  still  possible  to  discover 
whole  families  occupying  but  one  room 
each,  but  then  it  was  far  from  exceptional, 
while  the  present  common  instances  of 
two-and-three-room  tenements  were  com- 
paratively rare  among  certain  classes  of 
workers.  In  the  best  of  the  older  tene- 
ments there  were  no  cooking-ranges,  and 
water  had  all  to  be  carried  by  hand  from 
the  ground  floor.  Inadequate  as  are  the 
means  of  transportation  now,  there  were 
almost  none  then,  no  underground  rail- 
ways with  their  workinginen's  trains,  and 
no  trams,  only  a  few  cheap  omnibuses  at 
best.  There  were  no  free  libraries,  and 
no  board-schools,  nor  any  of  the  varied 


amusements  which  are  now  offered  to  the 
people,  and  scarcely  a  hint  of  the  open 
breathing-spaces  which  have  done  much 
to  mitigate  the  congestion  of  the  newer 
dwelling-places  of  the  working  poor.  If 
sanitary  measures  are  now  but  imperfect- 
ly enforced,  there  were  few  such  measures 
then,  and  fewer  were  enforcible,  while  in- 
stead of  the  knowledge  of  sanitary  mat- 
ters which  is  now  general  among  the  peo- 
ple, there  was  then  gross  ignorance.  And, 
for  all  the  greater  needs  of  the  time,  there 
were  fewer  means  of  meeting  them,  fewer 
hospitals  and  convalescent  homes,  and 
many  of  the  present  appHances  for  drain- 
age were  then  not  even  known.  In  con- 
sequence, it  is  not  possible  for  even  the 
most  abandoned  slum  of  the  London  of 
to-day  to  be  .so  insanitary  and  degraded  a 
place  as  was  many  an  average  region 
during  the  early  sixties.  And  with  the 
disappearance  of  much  of  the  environ- 
ment which  fostered  it,  there  has  gone 
much  of  the  brute  savagery  which  throve 
in  those  reeking  streets. 

But  if  an  insanitary  and  savage  Lon- 
don has  largely  disappeared,  an  over- 
crowded London  remains  as  a  most  lu^gent 
problem  of  the  hour,  and  one  charged 
with  the  interests  of  the  working-classes. 
The  causes  for  this  condition  of  over- 
crowding are  not  far  to  seek.  Dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years  the  population  of 
London  has  increased  by  nearly  a  mill- 
ion. An  inevitable  result  of  such  an  in- 
crease in  the  population  has  been  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  dwellings,  a  demand 
which  the  most  active  building  operations 
would  find  it  difficult  to  supply.  But  the 
demand  is  not  simply  a  demand  for 
dwellings  ;  it  is  a  demand  for  dwellings 
near,  or  measurably  near,  the  places  of 
work.  Consequently  the  rentals  of  such 
houses  was  certain  to  rise,  and  with  the 
rising  rentals  there  has  been  a  contrac- 
tion of  living  space  on  the  part  of  many 
workmen's  families.  We  therefore  find 
families  that,  had  been  living  in  three 
rooms  beginning  to  adapt  themselves  to 
two,  and  finally  to  one.  The  latest  cen- 
sus returns  are  somewhat  appalling  in 
their  bearing  upon  this  fact.  They  show 
that  there  are  now  in  London  150,- 
000  tenements  of  one  room,  and  that, 
moreover,  2,000  of  these  contain  "  six  or 
more  inmates."     More  than  12,000  per- 
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sons  living  in  2,000  rooms  is  a  fact,  when 
really  grasped,  to  give  all  needed  impor- 
tance to  the  housing  problem  of  London, 
especially  when  enforced  by  the  further 
fact  that  a  whole  million  of  the  popula- 
tion are  living  under  conditions  which  are 
confessedly  insanitary. 

A  similar  state  of  overcrowding  is  pro- 
duced in  East  London  throughout  the 
Jewish  quarter,  and  where  the  Jews  are 
encroaching  upon  territory  hitherto  occu- 
pied by  Gentiles  in  a  manner  that  I  have 
already  indicated.  A  rental  is  offered  by 
the  prospective  Jewish  tenant  far  in  ad- 
vance of  that  already  paid  by  the  occu- 
pant ;  and  when  the  Jew  has  gained  ad- 
mission, he  reimburses  himself  by  taking 
in  lodgers.  The  system  of  sub-letting  to 
lodgers  is  carried  in  London  to  an  in- 
credible length  among  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  It  may  mean,  in  its  mildest 
form,  the  letting  to  lodgers  of  one  of  the 
two  or  three  rooms  of  a  tenement,  while 
the  family  live  in  what  is  left ;  it  is  quite 
as  likely  to  mean  the  admission  to  the  one 
room  already  occupied  by  a  family,  of 
two,  three,  and  even  more  lodgers.  There 
are  instances  in  which  the  children  are 
compelled  to  sleep  under  the  beds,  while 
the  beds  are  let  to  strangers,  and  there  are 
even  cases  in  which  the  beds  of  these  ap- 
palling tenements  are  hired  by  shifts  of 
lodgers,  one  having  possession  from  ten 
in  the  evening  until  six  in  the  morning, 
another  from  six  until  two  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a  third  from  two  until  ten  at 
night.  Like  the  beds  of  the  changing 
shifts  of  the  wretched  victims  of  the  early 
factory  system  in  England,  these  beds  of 
wage-earners  in  the  England  of  to-day 
are  "  never  allowed  to  cool." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  over- 
crowding exists  merely  among  the  sub- 
merged of  London  or  at  worst  among 
the  irregularly  employed  and  the  ill-paid 
wage-earners,  such  as  "  casuals  "  and  un- 
skilled laborers  and  the  workers  in  sweat- 
shops. A  peculiarity  of  the  present  prob- 
lem and  one  which  gives  to  it  much  of 
its  unique  character  is  the  fact  that  many 
respectable  families  of  highly  paid  artisans 
are  seriously  cramped  in  their  accom- 
modation and  that  the  no-less  respectable 
families  of  regular  laborers  are  frequently 
so  overcrowded  that  they  are  without  the 
necessary  living  space   for  decency  and 


health.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  the 
proletarian  quarters  of  London  to  find 
cases  of  sober,  industrious,  workingmen 
with  good  employment,  quite  able  to  pay 
for  decent  homes  for  their  families,  and 
yet  unable  to  find  them.  And  when,  un- 
der such  circumstances  a  man  sees  his 
children  infected  with  the  diseases  bred  of 
overcrowding  and  morally  contaminated 
by  its  indecencies,  his  bitterness  is  not 
unnatural. 

Another  cause  of  congestion  in  certain 
parts  of  London  is  the  demolition  in  con- 
nection with  improvement  schemes,  and 
the  erection  of  public  buildings,  and  the 
construction  of  railway  lines  and  stations. 
It  IS  a  part  of  the  irony  of  the  situation 
that  the  very  remedies  which  are  applied 
to  the  evil  at  one  point  result  in  its  inten- 
sification at  another.  Incidentally  it  per- 
forms this  service,  that  it  goes  to  show  an 
advantage  in  a  municipal  treatment  of  the 
difficulty  as  compared  with  the  work  of 
private  enterprise.  Inevitably  much  hard- 
ship accompanies  the  application  of  al- 
most any  scheme  of  improved  rehous- 
ing. The  insanitary  area  is  entirely 
cleared  and  the  surface  works  rearranged 
before  any  rebuilding  takes  place,  and 
this  necessarily  involves  the  displacement 
of  the  former  tenants,  who,  at  least  until 
the  improvements  are  complete,  must  be 
rehoused  in  quarters  already  crowded. 
To  local  authorities  carrying  out  an  im- 
provement scheme,  permission  is  granted 
to  provide  accommodation  for  the  dis- 
lodged tenants  on  lands  owned  by  the 
authorities  or  on  any  suitable  lands  pur- 
chased by  them  for  the  purpose.  The 
standing  example  of  this  procedure  is 
that  which  was  furnished  by  the  London 
County  Council  itself.  Some  years  ago 
the  Council  purchased  the  awful  labyrinth 
of  filth  and  crime  between  Shoreditch  and 
Bethnal  Green,  known  as  "  The  Jago." 
Upon  this  site  was  erected  the  Boundary 
estate.  But  the  very  carrying  into  effect 
of  a  scheme  of  so  great  improvement  in- 
volved much  hardship  to  the  tenants  and 
the  danger  of  merely  shifting  the  site  of 
congestion  without  effecting  a  positive 
remedy.  There  were  nearly  6,000  people 
crowdeil  in  The  Jago,  every  room  within 
it  contained  on  an  average  2i/(  persons, 
and  there  were  107  rooms  which  had  five 
or    more    inhabitants    each.     Moreo\er, 
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some  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  region 
were  suggestive.  'I'he  general  death-rate 
in  Bethnal  (Ireen  during  the  latter  eigh- 
ties was  2  2.8  in  the  thousand,  which  is  a 
high  average.  For  the  whole  of  London  it 
stood  at  18.4,  but  in  The  Jago  it  was  40  in 
the  thousand  between  the  years  1 886  and 
1 888,  and  in  the  year  1 889  it  rose  to  40. 1 3. 

The  problem  was  to  clear  this  area, 
crowdeil  by  a  population  of  6,000  nearly, 
and  rebuild  it,  providing  under  sanitary 
conditions  for  an  equal  number  of  tenants 
as  far  as  possible,  and  yet  providing  suit- 
able quarters  in  the  meanwhile  for  the 
persons  to  be  displaced.  Accordingly 
the  County  Council  decided  to  clear  the 
area  by  sections.  Three  sections  were 
made,  the  first  containing  1,860  inhabit- 
ants, the  second  2,049,  ^^i^  the  third 
1,810.  But  143  persons  had  to  be  re- 
moved at  once  from  Sections  II.  and  III. 
to  relieve  an  impossible  condition,  and 
these  added  to  the  dwellers  in  Section  I. 
made  a  population  of  2,000  to  be  imme- 
diately provided  for. 

For  this  purpose  the  Council  "  pro- 
posed to  utilize  vacant  accommodation 
in  the  neighborhood  (roughly  speak- 
ing within  half  a  mile  of  the  area)  to 
the  e.xtent  of  1,500  persons;  and  to  ac- 
(|uire  a  site  in  Goldsmith  Row,  Shore- 
ditch,  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  to  ac- 
commodate the  remaining  500."  The 
result  was  that  an  area  containing  730 
Iiouses,  of  which  652  were  occupied 
wholly  or  partly  by  persons  of  the  labor- 
ing -  classes,  an  area  of  narrow  streets 
and  courts,  the  widest  being  28  feet  in 
breadth,  where  the  general  death-rate  was 
40  in  the  thousand,  and  infant  mortal- 
ity 252  to  every  thousand  births,  was 
transformed  into  a  dwelling  and  working 
region  with  open  public  gardens  at  the 
centre,  and  an  avenue  60  feet  wide  con- 
necting them  with  Shoreditch,  High 
Street,  while  other  main  streets  are  50 
and  the  subsidiary  streets  40  feet  wide, 
with  block  dwellings  fronting  them  either 
four  or  five  stories  high  according  to  the 
width  of  the  street. 

It  is  the  pitiful  inadequacy  of  such 
work,  even  at  the  best,  that  impresses  one 
in  relation  to  the  actual  need.  While  a 
million  of  the  working-poor  of  London  are 
miserably  overcrowded,  relief  is  provided 
for  a  few  thousand.     Before  the  forma- 


tion of  the  London  County  Council  in  the 
spring  of  1889  the  responsibility  of  deal- 
ing with  the  housing  question  was  vest- 
ed in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
which  came  into  existence  in  1855.  Un- 
til 1 85 1  there  had  been  no  legislation 
dealing  directly  with  the  housing  of  the 
working-classes.  There  were  certain  san- 
itary laws  which  had  been  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  old  Commission  of 
Sewers,  but  there  were  no  sanitary  laws 
having  special  reference  to  the  needs  of 
the  most  congested  quarters  of  the  city. 
These  began  to  take  shape  in  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's Acts  of  1 85 1.  But  even  then  no 
power  was  conferred  upon  the  Commis- 
sion of  Sewers  to  deal  with  the  conditions 
of  overcrowding,  and  none  was  conferred 
upon  the  Board  until  the  first  of  Cross's 
Acts  was  passed  in  1 8  7  5 .  Then  for  the  first 
time  a  London  administrative  body  had 
power  to  deal  with  one  of  the  city's  most 
urgent  needs,  and  the  power  was  some- 
what extended  in  1879  by  Torrens's  Act, 
which  enabled  the  Board  "to  enforce,  to 
some  extent,  action  on  the  part  of  vestries 
and  district  boards."  But  in  the  fourteen 
years  from  1875  to  1889,  when  the  Board 
was  superseded  by  the  Council,  it  had 
displaced  29,151,  and  rehoused  27,780, 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  over- 
crowded of  London,  while  the  Council 
during  the  years  1889- 1900,  in  operations 
carried  on  under  the  Housing  Acts,  dis- 
placed 7,845  persons  and  provided  ac- 
commodation for  6,956.  At  that  time 
dwellings  were  in  course  of  erection  for 
4,956,  and  8,339  were  soon  to  be  dis- 
placed, for  whose  accommodation  addi- 
tional dwellings  were  almost  immediately 
commenced. 

To  the  chance  observer  the  thronging 
thousands  of  overcrowded  London  are 
not  easily  classified.  One  readily  recog- 
nizes certain  types,  as  the  casuals  and 
tramps  and  abandoned  women,  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  generally  of  a  city  population 
which  are  not  widely  unlike  wherever 
met.  But  this  carries  one  but  a  little  way 
in  knowing  a  city  full  of  industrious  work- 
ers of  all  manner  of  antecedents,  and 
ranging  from  fourteen  years  to  old  age 
and  engaged  in  nearly  every  conceivable 
industry.  There  is  little,  any  longer,  in 
the  dress  of  the  English  working-people, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  working-classes  in 
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America,  to  give  them  a  distinctive  stamp. 
The  factory  girl  is  a  type  apart  and  the 
costermonger  and  tlie  Jew  of  the  sweat- 
shops, and  one  imagines  that  one  distin- 
guishes roughly  between  skilled  and  un- 
skilled workmen,  and  certainly  between 
criminals  and  honest  workers,  until  ex- 
perience suggests  a  difficulty.  On  White- 
chapel,  High  Street,  I  stopped  one  Satur- 
day afternoon  to  ask  my  way  of  a  Bobby, 
a  blue-eyed,  clear-skinned,  country-bred 
young  officer  with  a  ligure  that  did  credit 
to  his  fitness  for  his  calling.  In  thanking 
him  I  quite  unnecessarily  remarked  on 
the  orderliness  of  the  quarter  and  the 
high  respectability  of  the  people.  "  Yes," 
he  replied,  "  the  place  is  orderly  enough, 
but  you  can't  always  be  sure  about  the 
people  you  see  here."  His  voice  lowered 
significantly  as  he  added  :  "Within  thirty 
feet  of  where  we're  standing  there's  three 
of  the  cleverest  pickpockets  in  all  Lon- 
don." 

We  were  near  the  entrance  to  the  Aid- 
gate  Station  of  the  Underground,  and  I 
could  distinguish  nothing  in  the  moving 
crowd  about  us  that  suggested  characters 
other  than  a  mixed  working  population  in 
holiday  dress.  But  for  those  who,  from 
long  study  of  the  working-classes  of  Lon- 
don, have  come  to  know  their  Hfe  and 
labor,  there  are  ready  standards  of  classi- 
fication. None  is  simpler  than  that  of 
wages.  Among  those  employed  with  rea- 
sonable regularity  throughout  the  year  and 
year  after  year  is  a  vast  army  of  London 
workers,  forming  the  majority  of  heads  of 
families,  whose  wages  vary  from  twenty 
to  thirty  shillings  a  week.  These  are  the 
unskilled  laborers  and  laborers  but  little 
skilled,  whose  dwellings  reach  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  along  monotonous  streets. 
Two  rooms  as  a  rule,  three  rooms  at  the 
best,  constitute  the  home.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  monotony  of  the  outer  setting 
of  the  life,  the  endless  rows  of  houses  all 
exactly  similar,  the  streets  endless  in  num- 
ber and  endlesJy  alike.  And,  as  if  in- 
tended to  fit  this  outAvard  monotony,  there 
is  the  weary  round  of  life  itself  with  work 
for  the  wage-earners  lieginning  at  six  and 
lasting  until  six,  with  interwils  for  break- 
fast and  dinner. 

Saturday  brings  a  half  -  holiday  and 
Sunday  a  day  of  rest,  but  the  monot- 
ony  which    deeply   stamps   the    life   and 


work  leaves  its  imprint  as  by  a  strange 
necessity  upon  the  play  and  rest.  The 
recreation  of  Saturday  afternoon  is  al- 
ways much  the  same,  and  for  multitudes 
it  means  little  else  than  the  public-house 
and  the  music-hall,  while  Sunday,  with  a 
regularity  that  hardly  varies,  means  the 
luxury  of  a  long  sleep  and  a  late  break- 
fast, and  a  leisurely  reading  of  the  Sunday 
papers,  and  a  saunter  to  the  pubhc-house 
for  the  one-o'clock  opening,  and  the  glut- 
tonous Sunday  dinner  at  tliree,  and  the 
public-house  again  at  six.  And  with  it 
all  there  is  no  privacy,  no  power  to  with- 
draw from  the  maddening  sameness  of 
existence,  and  none  of  the  restful  quiet  of 
the  country,  but  instead  the  depressing 
stillness  as  .of  a  deserted  town. 

Another  class,  made  up  of  skilled  work- 
men and  small  clerks  whose  wages  range 
from  thirty  to  forty  shillings  a  week,  is 
distinguished  from  the  former  in  its  way  of 
living  largely,  by  the  fact  that  the  home 
with  them  consists  generally  of  four  rooms 
instead  of  two  or  three.  And  this  fourth 
room  is  a  "  parlor,"  which  has  a  peculiar 
sacredness  among  the  English  working- 
classes  who  can  attain  to  its  possession  and 
a  significance  which  is  interesting.  The 
family  with  a  parlor  is  in  a  social  cate- 
gory quite  distinct  from  the  family  with- 
out one.  Not  only  does  a  social  distinc- 
tion become  manifest  at  this  point,  but 
one  begins  to  have  vision  of  a  class-dif- 
ference which  is  curious  and  unexpected. 
There  is  not  the  solidarity  among  l^iglish 
wage-earners  that  one  would  look  for  in  a 
proletariat  so  long  established  and  so  well 
organized.  Any  advance  in  the  scale  of 
living  among  English  workers  is  almost 
certain  to  be  accompanied  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  standards  and  ideals  of  the  next 
higher  social  order.  Their  proletarian  sym- 
pathies weaken  and  they  take  on  the  views 
and  sympathies  of  the  lower  middle-class. 
One  can  trace  tlie  change  \'ery  clearly  in 
the  history,  for  example,  of  a  family  of 
English  mill  operatives.  As  the  family  in- 
come grows  with  the  growth  of  the  chil- 
dren and  their  advancement  in  work  until 
it  reaches  the  point  of  four  or  even  five 
pounds  a  week,  the  whole  habit  of  life 
changes  gradually  in  the  direction  of  mid- 
dle-class respectability.  1  he  parlor  is  an 
early  step  with  its  air  of  sanctity  and  its 
decorations  of  wax-flowers  and  antimacas- 
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sars,  and  possibly  with  even  a  piano.  A 
not  unlikely  further  step  is  an  interest  in 
chapel,  and  a  not  uncommon  culminating 
glory  of  the  new-found  respectability  is  a 
live-guinea  trip  to  Switzerland  for  some 
member  of  the  family  under  the  guidance 
of  Messrs.  Cook  &  Son. 

For  scores  of  thousands  of  London 
workers  the  securing  of  even  the  relative 
immunity  from  overcrowding  which  is  im- 
plied in  three-and-foiu--roc)m  tenements  is 
at  tiie  cost  of  living  at  long  distances  from 
their  work.  And  not  only  is  the  distance 
great  from  the  outlying  areas  to  the  in- 
dustrial centres  of  the  town,  but,  owing  to 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  means  of 
transportation  in  the  city,  the  time  required 
for  going  to  and  fro  is  long.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  as  much  time  is  needed 
for  crossing  London  from  north  to  south  or 
from  east  to  west  as  in  going  by  rail  from 
Paddington  to  Oxford,  for  example,  or 
from  Victoria  Station  to  Brighton.  From 
Charing  Cross  as  a  centre,  industrial  Lon- 
don spreads  out  for  fifteen  miles  in  every 
direction,  and  multitudes  of  the  workers 
who  have  been  dishoused  by  improve- 
ment schemes  or  driven  by  rising  rents 
from  tenements  near  their  work  must  find 
new  homes  in  the  suburban  regions.  Here, 
in  this  outer  fringe  of  London,  there 
spring  up  like  fungi  over  night  the  worst 
of  jerry-built  houses  to  meet  the  new  de- 
mand, and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
these  are  overcrowded  and  the  new  hous- 
ing areas  quickly  degraded  to  what  have 
been  called  "  sylvan  slums,"  which  have 
come  to  be  known  as  the  worst  quarters  of 
London,  and  to  present  one  of  the  most 
serious  features  of  the  housing  problem. 

To  render  it  possible  for  the  London 
wage-earners  to  live  at  a  distance  from 
their  work,  as  much  as  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
miles,  there  has  been  put  into  operation  a 
system  of  workmen's  trains,  inaugurated 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but 
brought  to  its  present  degree  of  efhciency 
chiefly  by  the  agency  of  the  London 
County  Council.  The  railways  entering 
London  now  send  in  to  their  various  ter- 
mini a  series  of  early  trains,  starting,  some 
of  them,  as  early  as  half-past  four  in  the 
morning  and  continuing  to  run  until  eight 
and  affording  transportation  at  a  low  rate 
I  to  wage-earners  living  at  a  distance  from 
I       their  work.  If,  however,  there  are  any  por- 


tions of  the  housing  problem  which  thii^ 
provision  has  served  to  solve,  it  has  also  cre- 
ated new  problems,  such  as  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  the  suburban  regions  and  the  really 
terrible  hardships  to  which  many  who  must 
use  the  workmen's  trains  are  exposed. 
^^'ork  for  the  vast  majority  of  those  enter- 
ing London  by  these  trains  begins  at  the 
same  hour,  but  not  all  can  enter  the  city 
by  the  same  train,  so  that  in  order  to  be  in 
good  time  at  their  work  many  must  take 
the  earlier  trains.  There  is  scarcely  a  more 
pitiful  sight  to  be  seen  in  Loudon  than 
that  of  girls  and  women  and  young  chil- 
dren huddled  together  in  the  various  sta- 
tions or  walking  wearily  through  silent 
streets  in  the  gray  dawn,  in  all  the  chang- 
ing horrors  of  London  weather,  waiting 
for  their  working  places  to  open — spend- 
ing in  this  exhausting  manner  the  time  that 
should  be  spent  at  rest.  If  there  is  to  be 
decentralization,  there  should  be  decen- 
tralization of  industry  as  well  as  of  popu- 
lation. If  the  industries  move  to  the  sub- 
urbs, the  best  of  the  workers  will  follow 
them  there  as  well  as  the  poorest  paid  ;  and 
if  the  sylvan  slums  do  not  wholly  disap- 
pear, certainly  the  misery  now  caused  by 
the  long  journeys  to  the  shops  and  home 
again  will  go  with  the  necessity  which 
causes  it. 

The  efforts  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
and  of  the  County  Council  to  deal  with 
the  most  insanitary  and  congested  quar- 
ters and  to  rebuild  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  afford  decent  and  even  attractive 
homes  to  the  overcrowded  working-classes 
of  London  are  by  no  means  solitary  ex- 
amples in  the  city.  There  are  scores  of 
improvement  schemes  dating  from  the  pro- 
visions made  by  the  American  philanthro- 
pist, Mr.  George  Peabody,  and  including 
plans  carried  out,  with  varying  success,  by 
private  individuals  and  charitable  organi- 
zations and  even  joint-stock  companies. 
Two  of  the  most  recent  and  successful 
of  these  will  serve  as  examples.  One  is 
intended  to  make  provision  for  unmarried 
men  who  are  homeless  in  London,  and 
the  other  furnishes  tenements  for  families. 
I  have  mentioned  the  fact  called  attention 
to  by  Sir  Walter  Besant,  that  in  the  whole 
of  East  London,  a  city  of  2,000,000  peo- 
ple, there  are  no  hotels.  Those  who  are 
strangers  within  its  gates  must  find  shelter 
in  the  licensed  lodging-houses  or  in  the 
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liome  of  some  family  willing  to  accept 
them.  It  was  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  cheap  lodging-houses,  "  doss-houses," 
so-called,  and  their  baleful  influence  upon 
the  large  numbers  of  young  workingmen 
going  up  to  London  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, that  suggested  the  necessity  of  a 
remedy.  An  eminently  practical  reform 
was  undertaken  ten  years  ago  by  Lord 
Rowton.  It  took  the  form  of  inaugurat- 
ing a  series  of  "  Poor  Men's  Hotels," 
which  have  come  to  be  known  as  Rowton 
Houses.  The  first  of  these,  situated  at 
Vauxhall,  was  opened  in  1893.  It  pro- 
vided for  men  without  families  all  the  ele- 
ments of  decency  and  much  comfort  in 
lodgings  which  yet  were  cheap.  The  expe- 
riment was  highly  successful,  and  the  first 
Rowton  House  at  Vauxhall  was  quickly 
followed  by  a  second,  which  was  opened 
at  King's  Cross  Road  in  1895,  and  this 
by  a  third,  opened  at  Newington  Butts  in 
1897.  The  last  one  to  be  opened  is  on 
Hammersmith  Road,  W.,  near  the  Ham- 
mersmith Station,  and  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared for  a  fifth  Rowton  House,  the  larg- 
est so  far  attempted  and  which  is  to  be 
situated  in  the  Whitechapel  region.  The 
four  houses  so  far  constructed  provide  ac- 
commodation for  2,757  lodgers  at  the  rate 
of  sixpence  a  night,  and  so  successful  has 
been  the  expei"iment  and  so  admirably  has 
it  been  conducted  as  a  business  enterprise 
that,  as  an  incorporated  business,  as  it  now 
is,  under  the  name  of  Rowton  Houses, 
Limited,  it  pays  an  annual  dividend  of  five 
per  cent. 

Each  lodger  receives  a  generous  re- 
turn for  his  sixpence.  It  procures  for 
him  primarily  a  clean  bed  in  a  clean 
cubicle,  which  is  all  his  own  for  the  night, 
and  which  has  a  window  opening  to  the 
outer  air  under  his  own  control.  But  the 
house  affords  many  other  privileges  which 
become  available  to  the  lodger  upon  the 
payment  of  his  fee.  There  is  a  smoking- 
room  furnished  with  teak  tables  and  seats 
and  with  wooden  easy-chairs,  which  are 
arranged  aroun-J  the  three  large  open  fire- 
places of  the  room,  where,  on  winter  days, 
fires  are  kept  burning.  The  walls  are 
built  with  a  high  dado  of  cream-and-choc- 
olate-tinted  glazed  brickwork,  with  plas- 
tering above  tinted  to  a  shade  of  terra- 
cotta and  relieved  by  pictures.  A  similar 
room,  but  larger,  is  the  reading-room,  also 


furnished  in  teak  and  provided  with  easy 
chairs  about  open  fire  -  places  and  with 
pictures  hanging  on  the  terra-cotta  walls 
above  glazed  brick  dado.  Here  there 
are,  in  addition,  bookcases  in  polished 
teak,  containing  books  which  the  lodgers 
may  borrow  by  applying  to  the  superin- 
tendent. There  are  dining-rooms  besides, 
where  nearly  five  hundred  men  may  dine 
at  once  at  long  lines  of  teak  tables  sup- 
ported by  cast-iron  standards.  Near  at 
hand  are  the  kitchen  and  scullery  and 
larder  and  service  lobbies  and  stores,  all 
so  conducted  that  the  lodgers  may  have 
their  food  served  to  them  cooked,  if  they  so 
desire,  or  uncooked,  if  they  wish  to  cook 
it  themselves  in  the  lodgers'  scullery,  which 
is  placed  between  the  two  dining-rooms 
and  fully  provided  with  all  the  needed  fa- 
cilities for  cooking.  A  mere  catalogue  of 
the  further  equipment  of  a  Rowton  House 
is  a  long  one,  for  there  is  a  shop  stocked 
with  goods  to  meet  the  varied  requirements 
of  lodgers,  and  locker-rooms  containing  a 
locker  for  every  cubicle,  and  a  smoking- 
lounge  open  to  the  air  on  one  side  but 
covered  with  a  sheltering  roof  and  fitted 
up  with  seats,  and  a  barber's  shop,  and 
lavatories,  all  in  glazed  brickwork  and 
furnished  with  scores  of  basins  of  white 
enamelled  fireclay  provided  with  brass 
taps  for  hot  and  cold  water.  And  then 
there  are  bath-rooms, and  a  "feet-washing- 
room,"  and  a  dressing-room,  where  lodgers 
may  change  their  clothes  during  hours 
when  access  is  not  permitted  to  the  cu- 
bicles. A  lodgers'  washhouse  pro\-ides  a 
place  where  the  men  may  wash  their 
clothes,  while  two  rooms  adjoining  the 
lavatory  are  fitted  up  as  workshops  for 
shoemakers  and  tailors. 

Nothing  could  be  more  complete,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  desire  a  better  shel- 
ter for  workingmen  who  have  gone  up  to 
town  to  find  employment  or  a  more  prac- 
tical protection  from  the  temptations  of 
the  public-house  and  the  degrading  asso- 
ciations of  the  ordinary  cheap  lodgings, 
while,  as  an  eminent  distinction,  is  the 
further  fact  that  it  pays — conducted  as  a 
business  enterprise  it  yields  a  good  return. 

None  of  the  perplexing  questions  as  to 
the  facilities  provided  to  idle  men  to  live 
in  comfort  at  the  expense  of  little  work, 
or  of  the  encouragement  held  out  to  hard- 
pressed  married  men  to  desert  their  fami- 
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lies  and  take  refuge  in  so  complete  a 
home,  are  raised  by  the  further  tyi)e  of  im- 
provement scheme,  such  as  the  Guinness 
Trust,  of  which  Lord  Rowton  is  also 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
Trust  is  the  (outcome  of  an  original  gift  of 
^200,000  (one  million  dollars)  made  by 
Sir  E.  C.  (iuinness,  Bart.,  the  present  Lord 
Iveagh,  for  the  purpose  of  "ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
working-population  of  London  and  of 
their  modes  and  manner  of  living  by  the 
provision  of  improved  dwellings."  Eight 
sets  of  Ouinness  Houses  have  arisen  from 
this  gift  in  (juarters  of  London  so  widely 
.scattered  as  Walworth  and  Chelsea,  and 
Bethnal  Green  and  Lambeth,  and  Fulham 
Palace  Road,  Hammersmith.  Here  are 
the  newest  and  largest  dwellings,  which 
embody  the  best  results  of  the  experience 
gained  from  the  seven  earlier  experiments. 
There,  in  four  large  parallel  block-build- 
ings built  of  brick,  and  three  smaller  ones, 
are  tenements  for  364  families,  ranging 
from  one  room  to  four-room  tenements, 
whose  rentals  vary  from  2s.  6d.  to  6^.  dd. 
(from  about  60  cents  to  about  $1.60)  a 
week.  Not  merely  do  these  rentals  se- 
cure the  rooms,  but  they  include  chimney- 
sweeping  and  the  free  use  of  Venetian 
bhnds  and  baths  and  laundries  and  the 
club-room  and  hot-water  supplies. 

Between  the  buildings  are  open  areas 
160  leet  long  by  50  wide  which  form  the 
playgrounds.  They  are  paved  with  gra- 
nolithic and  perfectly  drained,  and  their 
bareness  is  relieved  by  flowers  and  shrubs, 
while  garden-seats  are  provided  at  inter- 
vals, and  in  each  area  a  shelter  furnished 
with  seats  where  the  tenants  may  gather 
when  it  rains. 

It  is  diflicult  to  exaggerate  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  equipment  of  these  buildings 
as  one  sees  them  under  the  guidance  of 
an  expert  in  the  management  of  model 
tenements.  The  general  features  are  ap- 
parentenough  :  the  attractive  character  of 
the  buildings  themselves  and  the  open 
playgrounds  for  the  children,  safe  from  the 
street  traffic,  and  the  flood  of  sunlight  and 
of  sunlit  air  that  fills  the  areas  and  pours 
into  every  passage  and  room.  But  there 
are  many  points  that  would  escape  the 
casual  observer,  such  as  the  arrangements 
for  ventilating,  even  when  the  windows  are 
closed,  and  the  fanlights  over  the   tene- 


ment-doors so  placed  as  to  secure  a  thor- 
ough draught  from  the  spacious  staircases 
and  lobbies,  and  the  height  of  the  dados 
of  white  tiles  along  the  staircases  and 
landings,  calculated  to  a  nicety  so  that 
groping  hands  will  not  soil  the  walls,  and 
the  close  range  in  every  living-room  fitted 
with  a  removable  oven,  and  the  food  cup- 
board with  its  ventilating  bricks.  On 
every  staircase-landing,  moreover,  is  a 
laundry  fitted  with  a  boiler  and  glazed- 
ware  washing-troughs.  Each  tenant  on 
the  landing  has  exclusive  use  of  the  laun- 
dry one  day  in  the  week,  and  there  is  a 
drying-room  where  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture is  permanently  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  the  tenants'  clothes.  The 
club-room,  supplied  with  newspapers  and 
games,  kept  open  free  to  the  tenants  every 
evening,  suggested  some  counter  attrac- 
tions to  the  pubUc-house,  and  1  was  much 
impressed  by  the  coal  store  beneath  the 
club-room  for  the  sale  of  coal  to  tenants. 
The  coal  is  contracted  for  at  wholesale 
summer  prices  and  sold  in  retail  quanti- 
ties practically  at  cost. 

The  happiest  provision  of  all  is  the 
fact  that  only  families  are  admitted  as 
tenants,  and  none  whose  wages  exceed 
an  average  of  20  shillings  a  week.  In 
this  manner  the  advantages  of  these  build- 
ings are  reserved  for  the  very  poor,  who 
most  need  them,  and  whose  overcrowd- 
ing in  so  many  parts  of  London  presents 
the  most  serious  phases  of  the  present 
problem.  There  is  the  further  fact  that, 
under  careful  management,  the  buildings 
yield  a  gross  ^income  of  four  per  cent.  Of 
this,  three  per  cent,  becomes  a  building 
fund  for  the  further  construction  of  Guin- 
ness Houses,  and  one  percent,  a  sinking 
fund  with  a  view  to  renewing  each  house 
at  the  end  of  a  hundred  years. 

The  evils  which  result  to  London  wage- 
earners  in  consequence  of  overcrowding 
are  incalculable,  but  there  is  this  much  of 
encouragement  to  be  drawn  from  existing 
conditions — that  these  evils  are  not  now 
disregarded  and  so  allowed  to  intensify 
as  in  the  past,  but  are  daily  growing  an 
increasing  concern  to  the  whole  nation, 
and  the  object  of  remedial  measures,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  and  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  all  conducted  with  a 
view  to  providing  not  a  palliation,  but  a 
solution  of  the  present  problem. 
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IN  order  to  take  the  measure  of  himself 
every  man,  after  a  lapse  of  years,  ought  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  his  youth.  In  his 
native  village  everything  is  reminiscent  of 
those  hopes,  purposes,  and  beliefs  in  his 
powers  and  possibilities  which  combine  into 
that  springboard  from  which  the  boy  leaps 

^,     ,,,.,.        into  the  life  of  the  man.    Now  he  is 
The  Uplifting  .  ,      ,  i 

of  Begeary      ^"^'^  '-'-*  estimate  correctly  the  value 
of    that    impulse  —  its    fulfilment, 
measure  of  success  or  failure.     This  is  a  sal- 
utary, if  perhaps  melancholy,  exercise. 

But  such  visit  of  retrospection  is  not  wholly 
personal.  It  records  also  those  changes  in 
the  community  which  reflect  the  more  per- 
manent aspects  of  the  social  progress  or  de- 
flection in  our  national  life,  as  cities  with  their 
more  variable  alien  elements  cannot  do.  A 
certain  vanity  led  me  back  to  Auburn — love- 
liest village  of  the  plain.  Those  personal 
considerations  which  the  word  vanity  implies 
were  soon  satisfied.  But  that  is  another 
story  writ  large  doubtless  in  the  mind  of  many 
another  man,  but  which  no  man  is  tempted  to 
dwell  publicly  upon. 

It  was  interesting,  however,  to  note  the 
changes  in  the  town,  its  municipal  temper  as 
manifested  in  its  public  buildings,  the  domes- 
tication of  natural  gas,  and  the  sesthetic  rai- 
ment of  the  place  as  contrasted  with  the 
modest  appearance  of  the  place  I  had  known. 
My  friend  Magnus  pointed  out  all  this  to  me 
with  honest  pride.  The  electric-cars  took  us 
to  an  outlying  park  adorned  with  rustic 
bridges,  an  artificial  lake,  a  Chinese  pagoda 
where  soft  drinks  were  sold,  and  a  templed 
rest  house  where  a  mechanical  organ  gave 
classic  concerts  and  condescended  to  dance 
music  in  the  evenings. 

"  The  Electric  Road  Company  gave  us 
this  park,"  Magnus  explained,  "  and  as  an 
investment  it  pays  handsomely  in  extra 
fares." 

"  More  dividends,  eh,  Magnus  ?  " 

''  Well,  not  mine,"  he  answered.  "  It  is  a 
Cleveland  Corporation.  We  .sold  out  the  gas 
plant  to  it,  and  now  Cleveland  lights  the 
town  and  runs  the  cars.     At  present  they're 


negotiating  for  the  natural-gas  contract,  and 
I  think  the  deal  will  go  through." 

"  And  the  dividends  go  to  Cleveland  ?  " 
I  queried. 

"Yes,  naturally,"  Magnus  answered,  with- 
out comment. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  town  was  another 
pleasure-ground  with  an  artesian  well  and 
fountain.  "The  water- works  people  did  this. 
They  had  to  have  the  tract,  and  they  have 
trebled  the  outlay  in  the  rise  in  the  property," 
and  Magnus  pointed  to  the  rows  of  tasteful 
cottages  and  newly  opened  streets.  It  was  a 
cheering  illustration  of  municipal  enterprise. 
"  This  isn't  the  old  town  affair  " — thus  Mag- 
nus checked  my  enthusiasm.  "  An  Eastern 
concern  is  responsible.  In  that  triangle."  he 
continued,  "the  veterans  took  steps  for  a 
soldier's  monument,  but  they  heard  that 
Charley  Smart  —you  knew  he  is  now  president 
of  the  Consolidated  Canneries — was  wanting 
to  do  something  for  Auburn,  and  if  properly 
approached  would  give  us  a  monument,  so 
the  project  on  the  part  of  the  veterans  has 
been  dropped.  "  Now  here  " — Magnus's  eyes 
sparkled  with  triumph — "this  is  the  site  of 
the  new  Library.  We  get  $75,000." 

"  Lightning  struck  you  too  .''  " 

"  O,  we  bared  our  heads.  I  headed  the 
petition." 

Magnus,  hat  in  hand  was  a  new  concep- 
tion, for  Magnus  was  a  president  of  a  bank, 
director  in  I  know  not  how  many  companies. 
"  Yes,  we're  getting  on,"  he  continued.  "J. 
D.  Merchant — he  is  since  your  time,  but 
you've  heard  of  him — he  engineered  that  big 
corner  in  oats  ;  pulled  out  a  couple  of  millions. 
Well,  Merchant  is  likely  to  give  us  a  new  Ma- 
sonic Temple  and  Opera  House  combined." 

I  mildly  suggested  a  Temple  of  Justice. 
"  Court-house  is  a  little  shabby,"  Magnus 
said,  "  but  county  is  too  poor,  farmers 
grumbling  now  over  taxes.  The  First  Church 
is  closed,  or  I'd  show  you  the  new  organ 
Ben  Beasley  has  put  in,  but  there's  the  new 
Y.  M.  C.  A,  building  given  by  the  Skinner 
girls.     It's  out  of  sight." 

"  Tom   Skinner's  girls  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  they're  making  up  for  the  old  man's 
delinquencies  handsomely.  The  next  genera- 
tion will  want  to  canonize  the  old  pirate." 

Thus  Magnus  passed  from  gift  to  gift. 
There  was  satiety  in  all  this  civic  munificence. 
The  rebellious  mind  threw  off  all  these  splen- 
dors and  harked  back  to  the  little  village  and 
its  humble  achievements.  There  were  Fire- 
men's Fairs,  when  new  uniforms  or  trumpets 
were  needed.  When  the  brass  band  was  or- 
ganized the  whole  town  saw  to  the  getting  of 
shining  tubas  and  trombones  amid  much 
feasting  and  gayety.  Every  public  event  was 
an  exercise  of  fraternal  feeling.  Rich  and 
poor  shared  in  every  enterprise,  and  from  out 
these  how  many,  many  sweet  ties  and  pre- 
cious memories.  There  seemed  to  me  some- 
thing almost  brutal  in  corporations  and 
gorged  millionnaires  putting  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  and  tossing  out  parks,  fountains, 
and  erections  of  stone  and  iron,  without  feel- 
ing, without  sentiment,  as  one  might  throw 
pennies  to  children  in  the  street. 

But  more  important — what  of  the  town  it- 
self amid  this  shower  of  benefits .''  Is  the 
municipal  spirit  of  sturdier  fibre  than  that  of 
the  individual  }  Can  it  retain  its  virility  and 
independence  when  the  need  of  exertion  and 
responsibility  is  lessened  ?  May  not  in  time  a 
town  extend  an  open  palm  as  easily  as  the 
vagabond  on  a  crossing  ?  These  queries 
left  me  cold  and  sad  toward  the  enthusiasm 
of  my  friend.  I  am  neither  philosopher  nor 
sociologist,  but  my  forebodings  are  unhappily 
echoed  in  that  modern  parallel  of  those 
knights  and  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages 
who,  when  brought  under  Christianity  and 
pricked  by  conscience,  restored  to  the  peo- 
ple in  splendid  gifts  of  churches  and  public 
works. 

**  Yet,"  says  the  author  of  the  "  Principles  of 
Western  Civilization,"  "  the  crudity  and  bar- 
barity of  this  principle  which  has  projected  it- 
self into  modern  economic  processes  remains 
visible  even  under  these  circumstances. 
"  The  deterioration  likely  to  be  produced  by 
charity  to  the  individual  is  well-known,  even 
under  the  most  carefully  guided  circum- 
stances. There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
same  result  can  be  ultimately  avoided  in  the 
case  of  charity  to  the  public  or  the  State  on  a 
large  scale."  "  It  is  not  a  healthy  state  in 
which  enormous  sums  of  wealth  and  capital 
are  devoted  to  public  purposes  under  such 
conditions  of  private  charity,  however  well 
maintained."   "  It  is  easy  to  conceive  to  what 


a  state  of  profound  pubhc  and  private  deteri- 
oration and  even  degradation  such  practices    . 
might  lead  if  continued  on  a  large  scale  for 
several  generations." 

M  JULES  YERNE  makes  the  extraor- 
dinary prediction,  in  the  course 
•  of  an  interview  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail,  that  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
from  now  novels  and  romances  will  be  ex- 
tinct, "  at  all  events  in  volume  form,"  as  they 
wnll  be  "  supplanted  altogether  by  the  daily 

newspaper."  M.  Verne  adds:    "As^,    ^    .      . 

,  .         .  ,       ,  ,  1      -,1    ,-1    The  Extinction  of 

histonc  records  the  world  will   file  jj^^  Newspaper. 

its  newspapers.  Newspaper  writers 
have  learnt  to  color  every-day  events  so  well 
that  to  read  them  will  give  posterity  a  truer 
picture  than  the  historic  or  descriptive  novel 
could  do."  It  is  in  its  way  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  some  American  librarians  have 
been  recently  aroused  to  serious  anxiety  lest 
in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  from  now  the 
newspaper  of  to-day  may  suffer  literal  ex- 
tinction, owing  to  the  perishable  character  of 
the  "  wood-pulp  "  paper  on  which  it  is  printed. 
To  save  the  historic  record  for  posterity  it  has 
been  suggested  that  representative  papers  be 
invited  to  print,  for  library  filing,  a  special 
duplicate  edition  on  durable  paper.  With 
proper  discrimination  in  choosing  papers  as 
representative,  should  the  suggestion  be 
adopted,  posterity  may  be  spared  the  exces- 
sive use  of  "  yellow  "  in  coloring  ever)^-day 
events  that  distorts  the  truth  of  their  depiction. 
In  certain  aspects  the  extinction  of  the 
newspaper  of  to-day  as  "  material  "  for  "  the 
historian  of  the  future,"  can  be  contemplated 
by  many  of  us,  its  victims,  not  only  with 
equanimity  but  even  with  grim  satisfaction. 
That  the  cheapness  of  what. is  printed  should 
be  more  than  matched  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed,  so  that  the 
record,  such  as  it  is,  must  blur  and  crumble 
under  time's  withering  touch,  seems  an  ex- 
ceptional case  of  fitting  the  punishment  to  the 
crime.  For  incidentally  it  is  interesting  to 
note  something  which  has  escaped  general 
attention  in  the  discussion  of  the  sensational 
newspaper,  that  society  is  indebted  to  the 
invention  of  "  wood  pulp  "  for  the  "  expan- 
sion of  modern  journalism  "  as  we  know  it  in 
America.  The  lavish  waste  of  paper  in  head- 
lines, pictures,  space  writing,  and  full-page 
advertisements  would  have  been  obviously 
out  of  the  question  had  paper  continued  to 
cost  the  twelve  cents  a  pound,  approximate- 
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ly,  which  it  cost  in  the  early  '70's,  when  the 
use  of  "  wood-pulp  "  first  became  general,  in- 
stead of  the  two  cents  a  pound,  approximately, 
which  it  costs  to-day.  It  is  the  cheapness  of 
the  paper  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  metropolitan  journal  to  put  i  50  tons 
of  "  wood-pulp  "  into  a  single  Sunday  issue, 
an  issue  which  if  printed  in  a  continuous  sheet 
of  the  average  size  would  measure  in  length 
something  like  3,000  miles  of  padding  and 
worse. 

Yet  one  cannot,  from  the  stand-point  of 
future  history-writing,  reckon  the  value  of  the 
newspaper  of  to-day  in  terms  of  the  un- 
wieldy bulk  of  its  materials.  And  despite 
garish  coloring  and  distorted  perspective  the 
daily  newspaper  does  reflect  life  and  make 
history  in  a  sense  that  is  true  of  it  alone  ;  all 
the  more,  perhaps,  for  the  exaggerated 
emphasis  it  puts  upon  news  as  news  and  for 
the  often  absurd  category  of  its  classification. 
Partly  because  of  its  success  and  partly 
because  of  its  imperfections,  its  methods  have 
come  to  obsess  the  periodical  press  to  a  sur- 
prising extent.  Evident  witness  of  this  is 
given  by  the  carefully  prepared  paragraphs 
of  news  summary,  a  now  familiar  feature  of 
the  weekly  paper,  largely  displacing  the  edi- 
torial in  importance.  These  news-summary 
paragraphs  are  extended  to  the  occasional 
monthly,  while  the  ordinary  monthly  maga- 
zine of  miscellaneous  aim  surrenders  an  in- 
creasing space  to  contemporaneous  subjects 
and  to  the  reports  and  comments  of  men  who 
have  seen  important  happenings,  or  who  have 
been  themselves  a  part  of  them.     Novel  and 


highly  useful  as  all  this  "  material "  will 
prove  to  the  historian  of  the  future,  embar- 
rassing in  its  riches  and  long  accessible  (since 
the  periodical  press,  weekly  and  monthly,  is 
printed  on  durable  paper)  it  yet  cannot  take 
the  place  of  the  daily  newspaper's  first-hand 
impressions.  These  have  a  characteristic 
freshness,  crude  but  realistic,  that  the  other 
must  lack,  a  quality  that  counts  for  much  in 
determining  values  in  a  picture.  As  the  his- 
torian of  to-day,  seeking  what  is  vital  in  the 
past,  turns  from  records,  documents,  and  state 
papers  to  gossipy  letters  and  diaries — even 
though  biased  and  malicious — so  the  historian 
of  the  future  might  turn  from  the  most  judi- 
cial of  chronicles  and  the  most  painstaking  of 
recollections  to  the  spicy  first  reports  as  they 
appeared  on  the  yellowest  page  of  a  "  yel- 
low "  journal. 

Looked  at  on  another  side,  the  extinction 
of  the  daily  newspaper  would  be  the  extinc- 
tion of  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  life  of 
to-day.  Responsibility  for  its  sensationalism 
cannot,  in  historical  retrospect,  be  wholly 
thrust  on  publishers  and  editors  as  panderers 
to  depraved  public  appetite ;  for  the  appetite 
itself  is  there,  a  fact  to  be  taken  into  account. 
In  too  many  ways  to  be  all  of  them  noted  or 
even  recognized,  our  peculiar  type  of  journal- 
ism has  shaped  our  evolution,  socially  and 
politically.  Whatever  may  be  its  degeneracy 
or  its  future  development,  the  daily  news- 
paper of  to-day  is  unique,  sui gejteris,  differ- 
entiating. For  this  reason  it  alone  can  tell 
its  own  story  to  posterity's  investigating 
student  of  our  time. 


THE    LOUVRE 
(Second  article,  see  plans  in  September  number.) 

We  now  reach  the  great  reconstruction  of 
the  years  1900,  1901,  and  1902;  the  Hall  of 
Rubens,  the  Hall  of  Van  Dyck,  the  five  halls 
of  French  furniture,  and  the  Rothschild  legacy 
with  the  resulting  new  arrangement  of  the  col- 
lection of  drawings  by  the  great  masters.  As 
for  the  plan  of  transforming  the  Hall  of  the 
States-General  (Salle  des  Etats,  see  Fig.  2) 
into  a  gallery,  especially  arranged  and  deco- 
rated to  set  off  the  series  of  paintings  by 
Rubens  illustrating  the  life  of  Marie  de 
Medicis.  the  idea  was  originally  that  of  M. 
Roujon,  Director  of  Fine  Arts,  and  of  M. 
Redon,  architect  in  charge  of  the  Louvre. 
It  required  all  the  energy  of  their  artistic 
faith  to  prevent  the  Salle  des  Etats  from 
being  turned  into  ordinary  museum-galleries. 
The  architect  has  known  how  to  utilize  the 
too  great  width  of  the  very  large  room  by 
arranging,  on  each  side  of  the  centra!  space, 
eight  cabinets,  lighted  by  windows  and  fit  for 
small  paintings.  It  is  impossible  to  praise  too 
highly  the  skill  and  taste  which  the  architect 
has  shown  in  solving  the  problem  before  him. 
Thanks  to  the  arrangement  of  the  hall,  with 
si.xteen  cabinets  adjoining,  it  was  possible  to 
remove  from  the  Great  Gallery,  not  only  the 
Rubens  pictures,  but  many  other  canvases 
of  the  Flemish  school,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  those  of  the  Dutch  school. 

Three  of  the  sixteen  cabinets  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  paint- 
ings of  the  Lacase  Collection.  These  are 
shown  in  the  best  possible  conditions  of 
lighting  and  arrangement ;  and  their  removal 
has  left  in  the  Salle  Lacase  valuable  space, 
which  has  been  utilized  to  show  much  more 
favorably  the  French  paintings  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  w^hich  can 
now  be  better  seen  and  more  easily  studied. 
There  are  also  certain  paintings  of  small 
dimensions  which  are  much  better  shown  in 
the  new  cabinets  than  in  the  Salon  Carre, 
where  they  were  before  the  spring  of  1900. 
Among  these  are  the  famous  pictures.  "  Les 
Pelerins  d'Emmaus,"  by  Rembrandt,  and 
"  La  Vierge  au  Donateur,''  by  Jan  van  Eyck. 

The  Hall  of  Van  Dyck,  through  w^hich  the 
visitor  reaches  the  Hall  of  Rubens,  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  rooms  of   the  museum. 


The  portrait  of  Charles  L,  which,  before  1890, 
had  been  hung  very  high  in  the  Salon  Carre, 
now  can  be  seen  in  its  full  importance.  It  oc- 
cupies the  end  of  the  hall  farthest  from  the 
entrance,  where  it  has  a  perfect  light,  and 
can  be  well  seen.  On  its  right  and  on  its  left 
are  the  two  magnificent  portraits  of  unknown 
personages,  the  pictures  which  are  called  in 
the  catalogue,  Portraits  dhm  homme  et  d'un 
enfant ;  Portraits  d'une  dame  et  de  sa  fille. 
In  the  angles  opposite,  are  the  noble  portraits 
by  Philippe  de  Champaigne,  the  Louis  Treize 
and  the  Richelieu. 

Another  change,  of  equal  consequence,  has 
been  carried  out  in  another  part  of  the  palace. 
M.  Emile  Molinier,  conservator  of  the  objects 
of  art  of  the  Louvre,  had  been  charged  with 
the  organization  of  the  retrospective  exhibi- 
tion in  the  "Petit  Palais,"  in  Paris,  in  1900. 
At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  he  was  able  to 
obtain  the  permission  of  the  national  author- 
ities to  keep  back  from  the  different  minis- 
tries of  State,  and  from  the  Garde  Meuble,* 
the  masterpieces  of  tapestry,  woodwork  in 
furniture,  bronze,  and  ceramic  wares,  which, 
during  six  months,  had  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  visitors.  He  was  authorized  to  ar- 
range all  of  this,  which  belonged  to  the  State, 
in  the  five  halls  of  the  Louvre,  which  had 
been  occupied  before  by  the  drawings  of  great 
masters.  (See  Fig.  2,  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Cour  du  Louvre.)  These  marvels  of 
art,  which  have  been  hidden  away  until  now, 
in  comparatively  unknown  storehouses,  and 
have  been  moved  about  too  often  on  the 
occasion  of  ministerial  festivities,  exposed  to 
accidents  of  all  sorts,  will  now  be  safely  pre- 
served in  a  place  fit  for  their  reception  and 
easy  examination  by  students.  This  new 
Musee  du  Mobilier  Fran^ais  was  opened  to 
the  public  on  May  20,  1901.  The  first  hall 
is  consecrated  to  the  pieces  which  date  from 
the  reign  of  Louis  Quatorze.  Here  are  to  be 
noted  especially  those  two  great  wardrobes, 
made  by  Boulle,  adorned  with  incrustations 
of  tortoise-shell  on  a  ground  of  copper. 
There  are  here  also  the  two  cabinets,  made 

*  I.e  Mobilier  National,  called  popularly  the  Garde 
Meuble,  contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  tapestries, 
furniture,  and  the  like,  the  property  of  the  nation.  This 
collection  has  been  moved  four  times :  the  last  time  to  the 
buildings  on  the  Quai,  immediately  adjoining  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  Even  now,  after  the  removal  from  it  of  the 
pieces  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sandier,  the  collection  is  of  great 
importance  for  students. 
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by  the  same  master,  the  doors  of  which  are 
adorned  with  a  bas-relief  of  gilded  bronze, 
often  reproduced  at  that  epoch — representing 
Louis  Quatorze,  in  heroic  costume,  crowned 
with  laurel,  the  sword  in  one  hand,  and  the 
club  of  Hercules  in  the  other.  The  walls  are 
hung  with  superb  Gobelin  tapestries.  The 
floor  of  this  hall,  and  of  the  following  halls, 
is  covered  with  a  series  of  carpets  of  La 
Savontierie,  forming  a  set  which  had  been 
intended  for  the  Gallery  of  Apollo,  but  which, 
fortunately,  were  never  put  to  use,  and  which 
have  come  down  to  our  time  in  all  their  brill- 
iancy.* 

In  the  following  hall  there  have  been  brought 
together  the  fine  things  which  remain  to  us 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. :  Console-tables, 
chests  of  drawers,  seats,  tables,  and  especially 
secretaries  and  writing-desks  of  all  sorts. 
Among  these  last  pieces  the  most  beautiful  is 
the  writing-table  of  Louis  XV.:  previously  ex- 
hibited in  the  Gallery  of  Apollo.  It  is  the  mas- 
terpiece of  Oeben,  grandfather  of  the  painter 
Eugene  Delacroix.  The  walls  have  been 
hung  with  tapestries  designed  by  Boucher, 
with  Van  Loo's  portrait  of  the  Queen  Marie 
Leczynska,  and  Latour's  pastel-portrait  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  Busts  and  statu- 
ettes have  been  placed  in  the  room,  among 
others  "  I'Enfant  a  la  Cage,"  by  Pigalle,  and 
Gillet's  celebrated  statue  of  Love.t  on  the 
pedestal  of  which  are  engraved  these  lines  : 

Qui  que  tu  sois,  voici  ton  maitre, 
L'est,  le  fut  ou  le  doit  etre. 

In  this  hall  are  found  also  some  remarkable 
pieces  of  the  soft  porcelain  of  Sevres,  dating 
from  the  epoch  when  Madame  de  Pompa- 
dour was,  so  to  speak,  the  directress  of  the 
establishment. 

In  leaving  the  second  hall  to  enter  the  three 
others,  which  are  devoted  to  the  Style  Louis 
XVL,\\t  pass,  suddenly  and  without  transi- 
tion, from  the  reign  of  the  curve  to  the  reign 
of  the  straight  line.  If  the  resources  of  the 
maker  remain  the  same — marquetry,  chased 
and  chiselled  bronze,  panels  of  lacquer  brought 
from  China  and  Japan — the  composition  and 
the  design  are  different.  They  gain  in  deli- 
cacy that  which  they  lose  in  richness,  in  fancy, 

'  These  carpets  are  laid  upon  a  platform  of  sli,  ;ht  rise 
above  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  and  are  enclosed  by  a  light 
cord  held  by  stanchions.  Some  of  the  most  splendid 
pieces  of  furniture  are  placed  upon  the  carpets  so  as  to 
utilize  space,  and  also  show  both  carpet  and  furniture  to 
the  best  advantage. 

t  This  has  been  ascribed  to  J.  P.  A.  Tassaert,  even  the 
published  photographs  bearing  that  artist's  name,  and 
(ionse,  in  La  Sculpture  Pran^aise,  speaks  of  the  statue  as 
by  Tassaert. 


and  in  freedom.  In  the  third  hall  we  find  the 
superb  chests  of  drawers  of  Bennemann, 
comparable  for  splendor  to  the  writing-table 
of  Louis  XV.,  above-named,  and  another  of 
very  curious  form  and  style,  dating  from  the 
time  of  the  Directory,  and  adorned  with 
ceramic  medallions  of  Wedgewood-ware. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  fourth 
hall  is  an  alcove  occupied  by  a  bedstead  of 
gilded  wood,  with  curtains  of  Lyons  silk,  with 
a  screen,  a  chair,  a  little  piece  of  furniture  in 
marquetry  of  the  kind  called  the  Coiffeuse, 
and  a  superb  work-table  by  Reisener ;  all  of 
which  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette.  In  the 
fifth  hall,  the  most  elegant  and  most  precious 
piece  is  the  celebrated  little  writing-table 
which  once  belonged  to  Marie  Antoinette, 
made  by  Weisweiller,  and  finished  in  chiselled 
and  gilded  bronze,  w'ith  top  of  Japanese  lac- 
quer. The  walls  of  these  last-named  halls 
are,  like  the  others,  hung  with  tapestries  of 
the  Gobelins  and  of  Beauvais,  from  draw- 
ings, and  from  paintings  of  Watteau,  Boucher, 
Fragonard,  and  other  artists  of  the  time. 
The  chimney-pieces  are  adorned  with  clocks 
and  candelabra;  the  glass-cases  are  filled 
with  Sevres  porcelains  and  with  Chinese  and 
Japanese  works  of  art,  richly  mounted  in  gild- 
ed bronze  of  European  workmanship.  All 
these  little  objects,  the  indispensable  com- 
plement of  a  rich  mobiller,  call  up  in  each 
one  of  these  halls  the  spirit  of  the  epoch  for 
which  it  stands. 

The  opening  of  the  rooms  in  which  are 
installed  the  collection  of  drawings — and  the 
Rothschild  collection  mentioned  above — took 
place  on  February  24,  1902.  In  the  first  hall 
are  to  be  seen  the  exact  and  conscientious 
drawings  of  the  early  Italians.  The  works 
of  Filippo  Lippi  attract  attention.  There  are 
two  magnificent  drawings  by  Mantegna  (the 
"Judgment  of  Solomon,"  and  "Judith  with 
the  Head  of  Holofernes")  ;  and  two  portraits 
of  old  men  by  Lorenzo  di  Credi.  The  second 
hall  contains  the  works  of  the  great  masters 
of  the  sixteenth  century ;  fifteen  drawings  by 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  thirty  by  Raphael,  twelve 
by  Michelangelo.  Among  them  is  an  Annun- 
ciation in  Raphael's  first  manner,  in  which 
the  Virgin  and  the  Angel  are  framed  by  a 
delicate  architectural  composition,  drawn  in 
perspective,  with  a  careful  treatment,  and  a 
geometrical  accuracy  previously  unknown. 
In  the  third  hall  are  the  drawings  of  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  Andre  adei  Sarto,  and  Cor- 
reggio.     In  the  fourth  hall  we  find  the  Vene- 
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tians — Titian.  Paul  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto; 
and  an  album  of  the  work  of  Tiepolo.  Among 
the  drawings  by  Titian  is  a  beautiful  sketch  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  the  chef-d'autvre 
which  was  burned  in  the  church  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice.*  The  precision 
and  conscientiousness  of  drawing  which  capti- 
vates us  in  the  first  and  second  halls  disappears 
in  the  third  and  fourth.  The  drawings  which 
are  shown  in  these  last  are  rather  studies  for 
pictures,  freely  drawn  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
in  the  search  for  a  composition,  whereas  in 
the  first  named  we  find  finished  and  definite 
works,  such  as  the  portraits  by  Lorenzo  di 
Credi,  and  studies  showing  great  knowledge 
and  carried  far  toward  completion,  such  as 
tliose  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  of  Raphael, 
and  especially  that  "  Christ  on  the  Cross"  in 
which  Michelangelo  has  redrawn  the  arms 
more  than  twenty  times  before  being  able 
to  satisfy  himself.  The  fifth  and  si.xth  halls 
are  occupied  by  the  F'lemis'h  school — Roger 
Van  der  Weyden  and  Van  Eyck,  Van  Dyck, 
and  Rubens.  There  is  to  be  noted  a  curious 
drawing  by  Rubens  after  Burgkmair.  The 
seventh  hall  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
Rembrandt.  In  the  eighth  hall,  larger  and 
higher  than  the  others,  are  grouped  the  pastels 
of  the  French  masters  of  the  close  of  tJie 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  ninth  hall  are  the 
ancient  German  masters — Schongauer,  Hol- 
bein, and  Dijrer.  Of  Diirer  we  have  a  mag- 
nificent Christ ;  and  certain  landscapes  in 
water-color,  which  give  an  exact  idea  of  the 
German  landscape  of  his  time,  with  its  vil- 
lages and  its  burgs  (fortified  manor  houses) 
on  their  hilltops. 

In  the  tenth  hall  are  all  the  carved  ivories 
of  the  museum. +  Here  are  the  "  Descent  from 
the  Cross  "  of  the  thirteenth  centur)%  the  "  Vir- 
gin and  Child,"  a  delicious  statuette  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  decorated  with  gold  and 
with  precious  stones,  and  which  comes  to  the 
museum  from  the  Sainte-Chapelle  ;  and  that 
amazing  Italian  work  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, a  retable  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Poissy 
by  the  Due  de  Berri,  brother  of  Charles  V. 
In  the  same  hall  is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent Flemish  tapestries  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Christ  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalen. 
Nothing   could  be    more  delicate  and    more 

*  The  picture  was  known  by  the  name  San  Pietro  JNIartire. 
Ihe  saint  is  not  the  apostle,  but  a  Dominican  who  was 
murdered  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Two  of  the  chapels  of 
SS.  (iiovanni  e  Paolo  were  burned  in  1867,  and  this  Titian, 
as  well  as  a  magnificent  liellini,  was  destroyed. 

f  It  IS  probable  that  this  applies  only  to  those  of  European 
work. 


charming  than  this  Magdalen,  or  rather  this 
princess  in  her  splendid  dress  of  the  Re- 
naissance. 

The  eleventh  hall  contains  drawings  by 
the  French  masters  of  the  sixteenth -century  ; 
portraits  by  Clouet  and  Daniel  de  Monstier  ; 
drawings  by  Jean  Goujon,  Jean  Cousin,  and 
Lagneau ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in 
a  glass  case,  an  album  of  Jacques  Callot.  In 
the  twelfth  hall  are  placed  the  drawings  of 
Poussin,  Lenain,  Coypel,  Lesueur,  Jouvenet  ; 
pastels  by  Lebrun,  and  his  design  for  the 
Galcrie  dcs  Glaces  of  the  palace  at  Versailles. 
Finally,  in  the  thirteenth  hall  we  find  the 
charming  works  of  the  masters  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century — Boucher,  Watteau,  Gravelot, 
Greuze,  Chardin. 

If  now  we  wish  to  follow  up  the  study  of 
French  masters,  in  the  way  of  drawings  on 
paper,  we  can  return  to  the  eleventh  hall,  from 
which  opens  a  door  into  a  cabinet,  where  are 
brought  together  the  inimitable  drawings  and 
pastels  of  Prudhon.  Connecting  with  this 
piece  is  a  long  narrow  gallery,  in  which  are 
hung  the  drawings  of  the  masters  of  the 
nineteenth  century — David,  Gt^ricault,  Ingres, 
a  sketch  by  Eugene  Delacroix  for  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  Gallery  of  Apollo,  and  drawings 
by  Regnault,  Jacquemart,  and  Alphonse  de 
Neuville. 

After  these  fifteen  halls  of  drawings  we 
find  the  hall  reserved  for  the  legacy  of  Baron 
Adolphe  de  Rothschild.  It  may  be  con- 
fessed that  a  certain  disappointment  is  felt  in 
visiting  this  collection.  Of  the  ninety-two 
pieces  which  compose  it  certain  ones  only 
are  works  of  art ;  the  others  are  rather  to  be 
called  curiosities.  To  note  especially  the 
works  of  art,  we  should  place  in  the  first  line  a 
statuette  of  stone,  a  metre  high,  representing 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  Burgundian  work 
of  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  then 
another  statuette  of  St.  Catherine,  German 
sculpture  in  w'ood  of  the  same  epoch  ;  and, 
finally,  a  marble  bas-relief,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  the  work  of  Agostino  di 
Duccio,  a  master  not  hitherto  represented  in 
the  collections  of  the  Louvre.  Among  the 
pieces  of  metal  work  we  notice  a  Virgin  in  sil- 
ver gilt  of  German  workmanship ;  a  Spanish 
reliquar)',  of  the  fifteenth  century,  flanked  by 
two  graceful  figures  of  angels  w'ith  expanded 
wings  ;  an  ivory  figure  of  St.  Sebastian  ;  a 
Spanish  crozier  of  the  sixteenth  century,  en- 
tirely in  rock  crystal  and  silver  gilt,  and, 
finally,  an  unexampled  piece,  the  reliquary  of 
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the  true  cross,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Floresse,  a  Flemish  work  of  1254,  in 
which  we  cannot  too  much  admire  the  beauti- 
ful figures  which  support  the  relic. 

Besides  these  masterpieces  of  art,  there  is 
too  large  a  proportion  of  pieces  such  as  are 
called  above  "curiosities."  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  Flemish  rosary  of  boxwood,  where 
each  bead  is  carved  with  several  groups  of 
personages  not  exceeding  a  centimetre  in 
height ;  another  made  of  oval  beads  of  agate, 
each  about  two  centimetres  long,  and  open- 
ing lengthwise,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  tlie 
scenes  of  the  Passion,  wrought  in  high  relief, 
in  enamelled  gold  ;  and  a  little  casket  of  box- 
wood, four  centimetres  long,  covered  with 
microscopic  figures. 

The  collection,  valued  at  several  millions  of 
francs,  would  gain  if  removed  from  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  it  cannot  endure,  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  art  which  surround  it  now. 
Those  simple  sheets  of  paper  upon  which 
Raphael,  Holbein,  and  Delacroix  have  re- 
corded their  thoughts  will  always  attract  us 
more  than  rich  material  and  marvels  of 
patient  workmanship. 

Following  this  rapid  review  of  the  history  of 
the  Louvre  Museum,  let  us  say  a  few  words  of 
the  plans  formed  by  the  Administration,  and 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  realized  in  the  near 
future.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be 
brought  about  the  removal  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Colonies,  which  now  occupies  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore,  and  that  part  of  the  great  gallery 
which  is  included  between  that  Pavilion  and 
the  new  Hall  of  Rubens.*  The  day  when 
the  museum  shall  get  possession  of  those 
parts  of  the  building,  the  door  at  the  western 
end  of  the  Hall  of  Rubens  will  open  into  what 
is  known  as  the  Galerie  des  Gardes,  which  is 
100  metres  long,  and  which  leads  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  Pavilion  de  Flore.  Here  will  be 
opened  another  great  entrance  to  the  Louvre, 
connecting  with  the  upper  story  by  the  great 
staircase  named  after  the  architect  Lefuel, 
and  celebrated  for  its  ceiling,  painted  by  Ca- 
banel.  When  this  is  effected,  that  which  has 
been  done  already  for  foreign  schools,  may 
then  be  done  for  a  great  part  of  the  French 
school,  which  is  much  too  crowded  in  the 
two  galleries  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  and  the  Salon  des  Sept 
Cheminees  (see  Fig.   2).     It  is  intended    to 

♦  So  on  the  upper  floor:  but  on  the  ground-floor  this 
ministry  occupies  a  larger  space,  and  the  museum  con- 
trols no  part  of  the  great  gallery  westward  of  the  Hall  of 


irois  no  part  or  tne  great  gallery  westwar 
Greco-Roman  antiquities  (see  Fig.  i,  No 


2). 


organize  a  Salon  Chardin,  a  Salon  Boucher, 
a  .Salon  Watteau,  in  which  the  paintings  of 
these  masters  may  be  shown  with  surround- 
ings in  the  spirit  of  their  time  and  their  per- 
sonality. In  a  very  short  space  of  time  it  will 
be  necessary  to  house,  in  a  locality  worthy  of 
its  value  and  artistic  interest,  the  celebrated 
Thorny-Thierry  collection,  which  has  been  be- 
queathed to  the  Louvre,  of  which  it  will  form 
one  of  the  most  attractive  galleries.  Each 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  French  school  of 
the  years  from  1830-1860  is  represented  in  it 
by  a  series  of  twelve  canvases,  chosen  from 
among  the  most  perfect  examples.  To  this 
is  to  be  added,  also,  a  complete  series  of  the 
bronzes  of  Barye. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
clude that  the  museum,  will  soon  need  the 
whole  of  the  palace,  and  that  not  only  the 
Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  but  also  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance  must  be  lodged  elsewhere. 
But  as  the  space  occupied  is  enlarged,  the 
cost  of  keeping  up  the  museum,  with  its  in- 
creased staff  of  officials,  must  grow  steadily, 
and  the  State  would  soon  find  itself  forced  to 
abandon  the  attempt  to  support  these  im- 
mense galleries,  if  it  had  not  given  in  1895, 
la  personalite  civile*  to  the  national  muse- 
ums, those  of  the  Louvre,  the  Luxembourg, 
Versailles,  and  St.  Germain-en-Laye.  Their 
revenue,  amounting  to  more  than  400,000 
francs,  is  made  up  as  follows :  The  subven- 
tion of  the  State,  which  is  fixed  at  160,000 
francs  ;  the  receipts  of  the  chalcographie  ;  the 
receipts  of  the  atelier  of  casts,  and  especially 
the  income  of  the  capital  realized  from  the 
sale  of  a  part  of  the  diamonds  of  the  Crown, 
which  forms  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
museums.  In  spite  of  this,  the  Louvre  may 
not  have  in  its  treasury  the  resources  neces- 
sary at  the  moment  when  an  important  sale 
takes  place.  To  guard  against  this  danger, 
there  has  been  founded,  at  Paris,  an  associa- 
tion, "  La  Soci^te  des  amis  du  Louvre," 
whose  purpose  is  to  help  the  museum  to  the 
possession  of  works  of  great  importance,  and 
worthy  to  appear  in  its  galleries.  Already,  on 
different  occasions,  this  association  has  been 
of  great  aid  to  the  museum. 

Alkxandrf,  Sandikr. 


*  In  granting  to  National  museums  la  pcrsonalitt 
civile,  the  State  gives  them  the  right  to  possess,  to  buy, 
and  to  sell,  like  any  individual  enjoying  civil  rights.  The 
Louvre,  then,  may  act  like  a  private  person,  it  may  have 
its  property  and  its  income,  and  may  dispose  of  these  ac- 
cording to  the  opportunities  which  oflTer,  as  it  could  not 
do  before  1895.     (Note  furnished  by  Mr.  Sandier.) 
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IN    THE    PATHS    OE    IMMIGRATION 

By  James  B.   Connolly 

Illustrahons  nv  M.    I.  Blkns  from  Photograi'HS 


A  Buy  Immigrant. 


fj  T  is  ten  years  now  since 
I  that  well  -  remembered 
epidemic  of  cholera  in 
Hamburg  among  the  Rus- 
sian immigrants,  which,  be- 
ing carried  by  them  into  New 
York  Harbor,  for  some  weeks 
kept  this  country  in  a  fever 
of  dread.  The  cholera  did 
not  obtain  a  hold  among  us 
at  the  time,  nor  afterward, 
but  we  can  all  very  well 
recollect  how  general 
was  the  fear  of  it;  and 
ever  since  then  the  busi- 
ness of  transporting  this 
class  of  travel  has  been 
allowed  to  continue 
only  under  the  strictest  oversight  by  the 
health  authorities  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and,  as  an  outcome  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  in  1892.  the  poor  Russian 
who  would  now  leave  the  old  country  for 
this  more  careful,  if  also  more  promising 
land  of  ours,  finds  his  road  hedged  in  with 
all  kinds  of  bewildering  regulations. 

He  comes — to  take  a  well-travelled  route 
— as  one  of  several  car-loads  to  Eydtkuh- 
nLMi,  the  largest  of  the  frontier  towns  of 
(iermany,  where  a  combination  01  four 
great  Continental  steamship  companies 
has  established,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  (lernian  authorities,  what  are  called 
"  control-stations  " — places  where  the  im- 
migrants are  examined  and  inspected, 
persons  and  baggage,  and  detained  in  iso- 
lation  until  such    time    as  there  may  be 


enough  of  them  to  make  an  economical 
shipment  to  the  port  where  they  are  to 
take  steamer.  The  idea  is  to  keep  them 
together,  to  allow  them  to  mingle  with 
none  outside  their  own  class — class  as 
the  authorities  have  determined  it — until 
they  are  safe  aboard  ship. 

A  timid,  wondering  lot  they  appear 
to  be  when  the  train  finally  arrives  at 
Eydtkuhnen.  Before  coming  to  the  little 
bridge  that  spans  the  creek  dividing  the 
two  countries  here,  they  have  been  able 
to  make  out  the  armed  Russian  sentinels 
pacing  back  and  forth,  less  than  fifty 
metres  apart,  and  very  watchful  that  no 
man,  woman,  or  child  crosses  the  frontier 
without  the  usual  papers.  If  the  stranger 
must  have  a  passport  to  break  into  Russia, 
the  native  needs  a  similar  document  to  get 
out. 

The  train  comes  to  a  full  stop.  Their 
car-door  is  unlocked,  a  guttural  guard 
"  herauses  "  them  out,  and  they  scramble 
out  and  down  to  the  platform  with  boxes, 
bundles,  and  babies  dragged  below  and 
carried  aloft.  As  Eydtkuhnen  is  a  town 
of  some  importance,  there  are  those  from 
tlie  train  who,  having  some  business  to 
transact,  are  away  to  attend  to  it,  after,  of 
course,  an  inspection  of  their  tickets  by 
the  uniformed  guardian  of  the  gate.  But 
our  immigrants,  though  they  do  not  know 
what  is  to  happen  next,  know  very  well 
that  their  way  lies  not  after  such  free  peo- 
ple, and  so  holding  on  to  household  goods 
and  children,  they  halt  for  further  orders. 
A  Continental  immigrant  early  learns  that 
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when  he  arrives  in  a  strange  place,  he 
must  do  nothing  whatever  in  the  hne  of 
progress  until  some  official  person  in  uni- 
form comes  along  and  gives  him  orders. 

However,  they  are  looked  after  eventu- 
ally. "  Auswanderer,  Auswanderer,  Herr 
Greunmann,"  shouts  somebody,  and  an- 
other uniform  comes  along  —  epaulets, 
green  coat,  red  stripes,  buttons,  and  the 
cap  with  the  official  rating  in  metallic 
letters — waves  an  inclusive  arm,  and  in 
the  patois  of  some  province  or  other  of 
their  country,  which  some  understand  and 
some  do  not,  shouts  at  them  that  soon 
they  will  be  taken  to  the  steamship  com- 
pany's lodging-house  and  there  attended 
to.  And  then  comes  the  first  man  thus 
far  out  of  uniform  with  whom  they  have 
had  to  deal,  the  superintendent  himself — 
Herr  Greunmann — a  large  man, with  good- 
humor  in  his  face,  who  goes  among  them, 
asks  a  question  here,  examines  there,  and 
finally  gives  them  in.  charge  of  a  little  old 
man,  with  a  puckered  face,  who  skilfully 
masses  them  in  an  irregular  square  and 
starts  them  off  for  the  company's  lodging- 
house,  where  they  are  to  stop  for  the 
night. 

A  two-story  house  is  this  where  they 
lodge,  wherein  the  floors  are  well  scrubbed, 
with  separate  rooms  for  men  and  women, 
and    bunks    clean    and    inviting,   though 


stacked  in  tiers  and  divided  one  from  the 
other  only  by  iron  piping.  On  the  ground 
floor  is  the  kitchen,  with  long  tables,  on 
which  always  may  be  found  the  useful  sa- 
movar. 1  n  the  yard  is  a  pump  for  fresh  wa- 
ter, wliere  the  women  may  wash  the  dishes 
or  small  pieces  of  clothing,  and  against  the 
walls  are  benches,  whereon  the  men  may 
sit  and  smoke  and  talk  of  things  to  come. 
There  was,  to  bother  them,  a  man  of  the 
company,  not  a  learned  man  nor  a  man 
of  importance,  just  one  who  looked  like 
themselves,  who  went  about  without  a  uni- 
form— yes,  without  a  coat  even — and  who 
made  it  his  business  to  be  forever  telling 
them  that  they  rp.ust  keep  the  place  clean. 
To  his  bothersome  ways  they  became  ac- 
customed only  after  two  or  three  routings, 
when  they  minded  him  no  more ;  and  the 
building  and  its  arrangements  being  very 
fine  indeed,  they  all  took  great  comfort 
there. 

Next  day,  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 
came  again  to  them  the  shrewd-looking  lit- 
tle old  man,  who  had  led  the  march  from 
the  railroad  station.  Now  he  counted  them 
over,  up  and  down,  and  marched  them, 
with  their  bags  and  bundles  and  babies, 
through  the  streets  of  Eydtkuhnen  to  the 
control-station.  They  had  heard  of  that 
place,  the  control-station,  and  they  knew 
that  their  ordeal  was  coming.    Thev  meas- 
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In  the  Waiting-room. 
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urcd  it  uj)  when  they  came  to  it — many 
buildings  with  a  high  fence  all  about,  a 
gate  that  locked  behind  them,  and  a  long 
))oard  walk  down  which  they  tiled  under 
the  hot  sun  until  they  came  to  the  last 
building  of  all.  Here  they  huddled  to- 
gether under  the  searching  eye  of  a  man, 
whom  they  all  knew  at  once  for  the  sur- 
geon that  was  to  examine  them — he  that 
was  to  say  who  had  disease  of  the  hair 
or  the  eyes,  or  any  of  the  other  forbidden 
infirmities — to  say  who  might  go  on  to 
America  and  who  must  go  back  to  Russia. 

A  look  of  business  had  the  surgeon. 
Fifteen  thousand  came  under  his  hands 
and  eyes  every  year,  though  our  immi- 
grants did  not  know  that.  The  forty  here 
now  hardly  made  an  average  day  for  him, 
and  he  went  at  them  with  ])recision.  First, 
he  sized  them  up.  Then  the  commands  : 
"  Now  then  !  caps  off  and  shirts  open  !  " 
He  didn't  even  look  carefully  about  to 
pick  any  particular  one,  but  suddenly  said, 
'*  You  I  "  and  the  man  at  the  head  of  the 
line  jumped  painfully. 

It  was  a  lesson  to  watch  that  first  man 
who  had  to  face  the  surgeon.  We,  who 
have  never  lived  in  a  country  from  which 


we  are  longing  to  escape,  might  not  feel  as 
(.lid  this  man,  to  whom  pretty  nearly  every- 
tliing  of  moment  in  the  world  was  at  stake 
just  then.  There  might  be  something 
wrong  with  his  eyes  or  hair,  or  with  some 
part  of  him  inside — he  did  not  know.  He 
had  never  before  been  examined  in  this 
way  by  a  doctor,  and  how  was  he  to  know  ? 
And  so  many  had  come  back,  too.  Think 
what  it  meant  to  him  if  he  was  sent  back. 
The  money  for  his  passage  had  come  from 
a  relative  in  America — possibly  all  the  rela- 
tives for  whom  he  cared  were  already  in 
America.  Think  what  this  meant  to  him. 
And  so  he  faced  the  surgeon,  while  thir- 
ty-nine others  fixed  distressful  eyes  upon 
him  as  the  indicator  in  a  measure  of  their 
own  fortunes.  As  he  was  served,  so  too 
would  they  be  served.  As  a  brave  con- 
script might  face  his  first  battle,  so  did  this 
man  arise  and  walk  toward  the  surgeon. 
It  is  a  deep  breath,  and  a  tautening  of  the 
sinews.  He  draws  nearer.  The  eyes  begin 
to  set,  and  the  lips  to  tighten.  He  stands, 
rigid  before  the  man  who  is  to  decide  his. 
fate.  The  surgeon's  hand  draws  his  head 
forward,  and  the  man  quivers.  The  sur- 
geon's voice,  with  the  fingers  rolling  back 
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two  generations,  was  seen  the  rea- 
son of  the  surgeon's  decision.  And 
the  rejection  held. 

Tiiere  was  a  young  man,  and  a 
girl  trying  to  soothe  him — not  an 
uncommon  case — talking  bra\-ely 
to  him  as  they  sat  together,  she 
on  the  top  of  a  green  box  and  he 
below  her  on  a  round  bundle  of 
bedding.  They  may  have  been 
brother  and  sister,  they  may  have 
been  betrothed  —  certainly  they 
cared  for  each  other,  and  now 
they  were  to  part. 

There  was  another,   a  man  of 
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the  lids  of  his  eyes,  commands  his 
eyebrows  to  the  light,  and  the 
man  shivers.  The  surgeon  drops 
him,  and  his  chest  flattens  and  his 
shoulders  droop  ;  but  quickly  the 
chest  rounds  out  and  the  shoulders 
are  squared  when  the  professional 
hand  again  reaches  for  him,  now 
to  tap  him  over  the  heart  and 
sound  the  lungs.  Another  look 
at  the  hair,  and  he  is  motioned 
on.  He  is  not  yet  through,  but 
he  has  passed  thus  far,  and  the 
shadow  of  tears  leaves  him.  And 
around  the  room  runs  a  wistful 
sigh  of  confidence.  As  it  has  been  with 
him,  so  it  may  be  with  them. 

However,  there  were  several  rejections. 
There  was  the  old  woman  who  had  come 
with  her  daughter  and  her  daughter's  chil- 
dren. The  daughter's  husband  had  sent 
the  money  on  from  America,  and  they  had 
been  rarely  happy  that  morning  Tliree 
more  days  and  they  would  be  on  the  great 
steamship,  and  then  ! — it  was  but  a  short 
trip  to  America  then  !  But  the  old  woman 
had  a  disease  of  the  eyes.  Did  she  not 
know?  Know  ?  and  how  should  she 
know?  Sickness  of  the  eyes  !  She  touched 
them  with  lier  fingers.  Her  eyes?  She 
had  seen  to  sew  with  them  all  her  life. 
Why,  she  had  spen  to  make  all  the  clothes 
for  all  the  babies  with  them — for  all  the 
babies.  Only  the  last  night  at  home,  she 
had  finished  the  dress  the  littlest  one  was 
even  now  wearing — oh — oh — the  little 
baby  !  She  looked  over  at  tlie  Ixiby,  and 
in  her  poor  old  eyes,  despite  the  love  of 
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middle  age,  who  sat  over  in  the  corner,  as 
far  away  as  he  could  get,  with  his  bundles 
and  boxes  about  him.  When  the  door  of 
that  room  should  be  thrown  open  and  the 
gate  of  the  control-station  unlocked,  he 
would  be  allowed  to  go  out  and  wait  for 
a  train  to  take  him  back  to  Russia.  He 
was  a  strong  one,  who  had  earned  his 
passage-money  himself,  but  now  the  years 
of  saving  were  gone  for  naught.  He 
would  go  back  and  live  out  his  life  in  hard 
Russia,  not  in  beautiful  America.  Win- 
had  somebody  not  told  him  and  spared 
him  the  extra  toil  ?  What  for  now  were 
the  nights  and  days  of  pleasure  he  had 
put  aside  ?  He  looked  about  him.  Dry 
as  the  old  woman's  eyes  were  his  own 
hopeless  eyes,  but  for  him  there  was  not 
even  the  prattle  of  a  little  child  to  lead  to 
an  hour's  forgetfulness. 

The  accepted  ones  passed  out  of  that 
room  and  into  another,  where,  on  com- 
mand,  thev  discarded   coats,   waistcoats, 
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and  hats,  which  were  piled  up  on  the 
slatted  tables — coats,  waistcoats,  and  hats 
in  separate  heaps.  For  any  money  or 
jewelry  they  might  have  to  check  they 
received  a  numbered  tin  tag,  which  was 
hung  around  the  neck  by  a  string,  and 
guarded  as  if  it  were  a  religious  token. 
Some  seemed  to  have  nothing  to  check. 

And  now  they  were  told  to  separate, 
the  women  to  the  right-hand  room,  the 
men  to  the  left,  where  they  were  to  take 
a  bath  while  their  outer  clothing  should  be 
undergoing  disinfection  in  the  l)ig  steam- 
box. 

On  the  men's  side  the  surgeon  came 
again  and  examined  them  yet  more  close- 
ly. There  was  no  delay,  except  for  con- 
sultation over  a  young  man  who  happened 
to  be  gifted  with  a  right  dorsal  muscle 
that  stuck  out  like  a  fin.  He  was  a  young 
fellow  with  a  good  face,  which  blushed 
iluring  all  the  time  his  muscular  formation 
was  under  discussion.  His  name  was 
shv)uted  back  and  forth.  The  superintend- 
ent was  called  in  to  look,  and  then  some- 
body else  was  called  in  to  look.  Every 
other  immigrant  in  the  bath-room  stretched 
his  neck  and  had  a  look.  The  lad 
squirmed.  There  was  nothing  there  to 
hinder  him  from  becoming  a  good  citizen 


or  doing  a  good  day's  work — they  agreed 
on  that.  And  he  seemed  to  be  a  well- 
behaved  and  hard-working  lad,  too.  But 
this  peculiar  development  had  to  be  noted, 
despite  the  lad's  mortification.  So  they 
set  it  down  on  a  blank  form,  with  his  name, 
and  age,  and  other  things,  before  they 
allowed  him  to  pass  on  to  his  bath. 

After  the  bath  they  had  only  to  go 
down  to  the  superintendent's  office,  settle 
for  their  tickets,  if  they  had  not  already 
done  so,  and  then  all  sit  around  in  the 
waiting-room  until  the  ofificials  should 
make  ready  the  train  that  was  to  take  them 
on  to  Hamburg  or  Bremen  or  whatever 
port  it  was  to  be.  So  they  waited,  with 
everybody  having  a  little  something  to  eat 
while  waiting.  And  a  little  something  to 
drink,  too.  There  were  two  tables,  with 
a  good-working  samovar  on  each,  and 
they  made  tea,  and  got  out  their  bread, 
cheese,  and  dried  beef.  Some  there  were 
who  had  sweet  brandy,  by  these  much 
preferred  to  tea.  .So  they  ate  and  drank 
and  chattered  and  looked  after  the  babies 
— and  there  was  a  nursery  of  babies — 
watching  them  while  they  rolled  around, 
soothing  them  when  they  cried.  Things 
were  looking  brighter  now. 

They  had   hoped   to  be  away    by  the 
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middle  of  the  afternoon,  but  it  was  nearly 
dark  when  the  train  pulled  out.  A  half 
dozen  had  come  to  join  them  during  the 
day,  and  they  were  now  forty-odd  in  num- 
ber, divided  between  two  little  cars  on 
the  end  of  the  train.  Such  little  cars  ! 
No  seats  such  as  are  given  to  ordinary 
travellers,  but  narrow  benches,  lengthwise 
along  the  sides.  By  crowding  close  they 
all  found  room. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  accommoda- 
tion train  this,  that  bumped  along  after  a 
way  of  its  own  and  stopped  at  the  smallest 
stations.  All  along  the  road  people  left 
the  cars  and  went  away — that  is,  from 
every  car  except  theirs.  'Fhey  were  locked 
in,  although  not  on  that  account  forgotten. 
Whenever  they  seemed  to  be  side-tracked, 
or  whenever,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
the  train  halted  for  longer  than  five  min- 
utes, a  man  would  come,  always  in  uni- 
form, stick  his  head  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  door  and  gaze  around  upon 
them,  count  them  over,  and  check  up  the 
tally  on  what  must  have  been  his  official 
list.  "  As  if  we  would  escape  !  "  com- 
mented an  immigrant  with  an  elotjuent 
shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

There  was  not   much   sleeping   among 

them  that  night.     They  curled  up  on  the 

benches  and  on  the  floor  and  pretendeil 

to  sleep,  but  there  was   really  very  little 
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sleeping  among  them.  They  had  had  a 
good  sleep  in  the  lodging-house  at  Eydt- 
kuhnen  the  night  before,  and  because  of 
that,  and  possibly  because  this  was  really 
their  first  night  away  from  their  own  coun- 
try, they  did  not  feel  quite  like  it.  The 
babies  slept  of  course,  though  resdessly, 
with  now  and  again  a  cry  for  the  mother. 
It  was  rather  a  springless  sort  of  car  for 
young  ones,  but  they  slept.  At  every 
station  the  more  nervous  of  the  elders 
were  up  and  crowding  the  square  little 
windows  to  see  what  was  doing  outside. 
At  such  places  there  was  a  great  banging 
of  doors  from  the  other  cars,  but  nothing 
from  their  cars.  Their  doors  were  shut, 
and  kept  shut.  But  the  guard,  the  in- 
evitable man  in  uniform,  kept  looking  in 
the  same  as  ever,  except  that  now,  with 
the  darkness  covering  all  things,  he  held 
up  a  lantern. 

It  was  good  when  morning  came,  and 
especially  good  when  they  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  car  at  one  station  and  get  un- 
tler  a  pump.  It  had  been  a  hot  summer's 
night,  with  no  water  in  their  cars,  and  they 
bathed  hands  and  faces,  and  let  it  run 
streaming  over  neck  and  chest,  and  drank 
it  up  until  they  could  hold  not  another 
drop.  Ah,  but  it  was  good  !  And  they 
filled  their  water-bottles  until  they  spouted 
from  the  neck  hke  little  hydrants. 


In  the  morning  they  watched  other  immigrants  coming  in  from  the  tram. 


Back  to  the  cars  after  that,  and  then 
their  morning  meal,  which  was  much  the 
same  as  at  Eydtkuhnen,  except  that  now 
there  was  no  samovar,  and  so  no  hot  tea, 
no  fine  coffee.  Some,  grieving  for  their 
usual  tea  or  coffee,  consoled  themselves 
with  a  swallow  of  sweet  brandy  from  com- 
panions more  variously  provided.  Later 
in  the  morning  the  station  boys,  who  at- 
tended the  trains  with  loaded  trays  of 
foaming  beer,  sometimes  found  time  to 
come  to  them,  after  all  the  other  cars  had 
been  supplied,  and  then  it  was  good,  that 
beer;  but  not  all  could  afford  it. 

Through  all  the  long,  hot  day  the  train 
made  its  way  over  the  fertile  fields  of 
northern  Germany.  At  every  station  our 
immigrants  could  see  men  and  women  rush 
from  the  train  toward  the  platform,  and 
other  men  and  women  rush  from  the  plat- 
form toward  the  train,  and  meeting,  there 
would  be  a  laugh,  a  cry,  an  embrace,  and 
children,  maybe,  held  up  to  be  kissed.  But 
none  rushed  from  out  of  their  cars,  no  more 
than  did  any  rush  toward  their  cars  for 
greeting.  And  babies  to  be  kissed  !  Yes, 
when  they  cried,  a  mother's  kiss  was  need- 
ed to  cjuiet  them.  However,  these  others 
did  not  mean  that  they  were  to  remain  un- 
noticed. Quite  often  people  did  come  up, 
and  stand,  and  stare  at  them,  and  read 
and  re-read  the  placards  beneath  the  little 


windows  of  their  two  cars.  RUSSISCHE 
AUSWANDERER  it  said  on  each  pla- 
card—RUSSISCHE  AUSWANDER- 
ER — in  big  black  letters.  People  spelled 
that  out — not  the  best  of  people,  perhaps, 
but  yet  free  people,  who  could  come  and 
go  as  they  wished — people  spelled  it  out 
and  repeated  it  to  each  other,  and  then 
looked  up  at  them  with  immense  curiosi- 
ty— and  sometimes  laughed  aloud. 

In  the  evening  they  came  to  the  great 
city  of  Berlin.  None  of  them  had  ever 
seen  Berlin  before,  and  none  of  them  could 
say  for  certain  that  this  was  Berlin,  but  in 
some  way  the  word  got  to  them  and  they 
gazed  eagerly  out  of  the  little  windows. 
Berlin  !  They  knew  of  it  as  the  great 
city  of  the  great  (ierman  Empire,  as  St. 
Petersburg  was  of  mighty  Russia.  Ber- 
lin, St.  Petersburg,  London,  Paris — they 
knew  them  for  the  great  cities  of  the 
world.  And  this  New  York  they  were 
going  to  ?  Larger  than  them  all,  said 
one.  Larger  than  Berlin  ?  Yes,  indeed. 
Ah  !  they  gurgled  at  that,  and  took  a  fresh 
look  at  the  lights  of  Berlin  from  out  of  the 
little  windows. 

They  were  held  for  several  hours  at 
Berlin,  guarded  more  carefully  than  ever, 
and  before  they  left  it,  some  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  other  cars  were  added 
to  the  train — from   Poland^  Austria,   and 
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southern  Russia  they  were  told — and  all 
went  on  together.  Morning  was  longer 
in  coming  this  time,  even  though  earlier  in 
the  evening  they  had  thought  they  would 
be  sleepier  than  on  the  previous  night.  All 
day  long  they  had  been  munching  at  their 
poor  food,  but  munching  is  hardly  eating, 
and  there  had  been  no  hot  tea,  nor  coffee, 
and  they  missed  them  so.  They  were 
thirsty,  too — no  water  in  their  cars  since 
.  Berlin,  water-bottles  empty,  and  no  chance 
to  refill  them  along 
the  way.  They  had 
stopped  at  many 
places — it  seemed  as 
if  they  were  forever 
switching  and  jolting 
—  and  at  many  of 
these  places  they  had 
seen  drinking-foun- 
tains,  but  the  guards 
would  not  open  the 
doors  for  them  and 
nobody  quite  dared 
to  climb  through  the 
little  windows. 

They  slept  all  over 
the  car  that  night, 
curled  up  on  the 
benches,  tucked  un- 
der the  benches, 
sprawling  about  the 
floor,  and  two  there 
were  with  heads  un- 
der the  stove  that 
still  remained  in  the  car  from  colder 
days.  The  benches  were  not  so  bad, 
thought  some.  As  wide  as  a  small  man's 
foot  was  long  they  were,  and  there  were 
those  who  managed  to  hang  on  to  a  three- 
foot  section  of  it  lengthwise.  By  bending 
the  stiffening  joints,  one  could  manage. 
The  great  trouble  about  sleeping  was  that 
the  benches  not  being  fastened  down,  and 
also  the  legs  not  being  (juite  equal  in 
length,  and  the  floor  not  quite  even,  and 
the  matter  of  flat  wheels  and  bad  springs 
not  having  been  carefully  looked  after  in 
the  construction  of  their  cars — the  bother 
at  times,  accented  also  at  sharp  curves, 
was  to  stay  in  the  same  spot  where  one 
turned  in,  especially  if  it  was  on  top  of  a 
bench  and  not  under  it.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that  most  of  them  awoke  many 
times  during  the  night  to  the  fact  that 
their  sleep  was  not  as  sweet  as  they  had 


There  were  the  separate 
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found  it  in  dreams  of  happier  nights. 
But  even  to  these  morning  came  at  last. 
With  apathetic  eyes  they  arose  and  viewed 
the  sliding  landscape.  By  this  time  they 
were  rather  tired  of  that  same  landscape, 
and  it  drew  no  particularly  approving  com- 
ment from  them  ;  but  when  they  heard  that 
they  were  nearing  Hamburg,  and  when  at 
length  they  came  into  sight  of  that  city, 
they  stirred  themselves.  The  tall  masts, 
the  first  signs  of  the  immense  shipping  of 
the  port,  were  viewed 
by  them  with  won- 
der. Some  of  them 
had  never  before  seen 
a  ship.  They  had 
seen  river  boats  in 
their  own  country 
and  along  their  line 
of  travel,  but  nothing 
like  these  tall  ships  in 
the  distance. 

When  the  train 
stopped  —  and  for 
them  the  last  time  it 
was  to  stop  —  they 
found  themselves 
close  to  the  famous 
Auswanderer  -  hallen, 
the  finest  thing  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  de- 
scriptions of  which 
had  come  back  to 
them  from  friends 
and  relatives  gone 
before.  A  collection  of  many  fine  build- 
ings they  saw  it  to  be,  with  a  fence 
around  all,  the  same  as  at  Eydtkuhnen, 
though  here  it  was  a  much  more  luxurious 
place.  For  those  who  could  not  carry  all 
their  bundles  in  one  load — and  there  were 
some  such,  among  the  old  women  espe- 
cially, tired  after  their  long  journey — for 
these  there  were  stout  young  porters  of 
the  steamship  company  to  take  what  was 
left  behind.  This  was  good  of  the  com- 
pany indeed,  although  they  had  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  it  was  done  to  save  valuable 
time. 

In  the  waiting-room  were  the  most  com- 
fortable benches — benches  with  backs — 
and  on  the  walls  the  notices  were  in  Rus- 
sian as  well  as  (".erman,  and  tnily  that  was 
a  great  Convenience.  A  keen-eyed  ener- 
getic little  man,  surprisingly  agile  for  his 
age,  hopped  in  and  about  among  them, 
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asking  questions  of  everybody  and  taking 
care  to  put  them  all  in  the  right  way  of 
things.  Like  a  clicking  mill-wheel  he  was, 
so  snappy  and  cjuick,  but  he  was  kind  to 
the  women  and  children,  and  patient  with 
the  men.  It  was  he  who  saw  them  to  a 
room  where,  behind  a  rail  and  many  desks, 
were  many  clerks  asking  quick  questions, 
and  setting  everything  down  on  large 
sheets  of  paper.  Such  foolish  questions, 
too,  some  of  them,  and  such  personal  (jues- 
tions,  others;  but,  of  course,  one  had  to 
answer. 

And  more  examinations  in  baths,  not  for 
them  who  had  come  from  Kydtkuhnen — 
no,  (iod  be  praised,  not  for  them — but  for 
some  who  had  come  from  other  places,  and 
for  others  of  whom  the  surgeons  were  not 
quite  sure.  Eyes  and  hair  again,  yes — and 
bundles  that  did  not  have  the  red  disin- 
fecting cross  to  go  through  the  steam-box 
yet. 

It  was  the  control-station  all  over  again, 
but   here    things    were  so    much    better. 


Truly,  one  could  go  through  this  exam- 
ination, if  examination  there  must  be,  in 
comfort.  Comfort?  Luxury  !  Such  great 
high  rooms,  with  cement  floors  all  so 
clean,  and  in  the  bath-rooms  white  tiles 
against  the  walls  and  porcelain  basins  to 
wash  the  face  and  hands  in — everywhere 
arrangements  like  that.  Was  it  not  like  in 
fine  houses?  And  if  one  had  money, 
there  were  Hotel  Nord  and  Hotel  Sud. 
Such  large  l^uildings  they  were,  one  for  the 
women  and  the  otlier  for  the  men,  where 
for  two  marks — one  ruble — in  the  day,  one 
might  sleep  in  a  bed  in  a  room  where  only 
three  other  beds  were,  and  could  eat  in  a 
great  wide  hall,  where  hot  faces  might  be 
cooled  by  the  pleasant  breezes  that  came 
in  from  the  veranda  through  one  door  and 
out  the  other. 

And  there  were  the  shops  where  things 
could  be  bought  cheaply,  one  for  the  men 
and  another  for  the  women,  outside  each 
of  which  it  was  painted  beautifully  on  a 
tall  board  what  one  could  buy  inside — 
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skirts,  shoes,  stockings,  corsets,  gloves, 
l)onnets,  parasols,  and  Avhat  not — every- 
thing a  woman  might  need  if  she  wished 
to  h)ok  her  best  when  at  last,  with  the  long 
voyage  ended,  she  stood  among  her  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  great  ocean.  For 
the  men  it  was  the  same — the  tall  board 
with  the  paintings  of  shirts,  suspenders, 
waistcoats,  hats — such  fine,  round,  hard 
hats.     Who  could  not  be  satisfied? 

And  when  it  was  time  to  eat,  there  were 
the  separate  kitchens  for  Jews  and  for 
Christians,  and  eat- 
ing places  also 
apart.  And  no  weak 
one  need  be  tempt- 
ed through  shame 
or  hunger  to  avoid 
religious  duties  here, 
and  when  it  came 
time  there  were  the 
places  of  worship 
for  all;  for  the  Jew 
his  synagogue  with 
the  round  top,  for 
the  Catholic  his 
church  with  the 
cross,  and  for  the 
Protestant  also  a 
church,  with  a  place 
for  the  Emperor — 
all  fine  buildings 
with  plenty  of  seats. 
And  in  the  evening 
there  was  the  gar- 
den, along  the  paths 
of  which  were 
placed  such  com- 
fortable benches,  where  once  more  the 
elder  men  might  sit  together  and  smoke 
and  discuss  the  greater  things,  and  the 
younger  ones  sit  and  talk  or  remain  silent, 
as  they  wished. 

That  night  they  went  to  bed  by  electric 
light,  in  a  long  room,  where  the  cots  were 
not  in  tiers  as  at  Eydtkuhnen,  like  one 
wide  bed  divided  into  spaces  by  iron  pip- 
ing only  ;  but  here  there  were  two  rows  of 
beds,  every  bed  resting  on  the  floor  by  it- 
self, with  a  decent  space  on  either  sitle,  so 
that  he  who  cared  might  feel  free  to  un- 
dress, and  not  go  to  sleep  in  his  clothes. 
.\nd  if  it  were  cold  weather  now,  those  of 
tlKMn  who  knew  told  the  other  wonder- 
ing ones  that  they  would  be  kept  warm 
by  the  steam,  which,  as  well  as  the  elec- 


tric lights,  was  everywhere  to  be  had  in 
this  wonderful  place.  And  for  all  this,  a 
mark  and  si.xty  pfennigs,  less  than  one  ru- 
ble, and  if  one  had  not  that  to  pay — well, 
if  he  was  a  Jew,  there  was  a  committee 
of  rich  Jews  in  Hamburg  who  saw  that 
the  money  was  paid  to  the  steamship 
company,  and  if  he  was  not  a  Jew — well. 
there  was  some  mysterious  way. 

In  the  morning  they  stood  by  and 
watched  other  immigrants  coming  in  from 
the  train,  and  by  and  by — about  noon  it 
was — they  were  all 
told  to  get  ready  to 
leave  for  the  steam- 
er. That  was  the 
announcement  that 
thrilled  them. 
Somewhere  in  the 
river  below  the 
steamer  that  was  to 
take  them  to  Amer- 
ica was  even  then 
waiting.  Hurriedlv 
they  gathered  their 
l)undles  together 
and  made  ready  the 
children,  seeing  to  it 
that  all  the  little  ones 
got  into  their  stock- 
ings and  shoes,  ex- 
cept of  course  those 
that  had  no  stock- 
ings nor  shoes  to  get 
into. 

T  h  e  company's 
band  was  playing 
lively  airs  while 
they  were  assembling.  It  was  this  same 
band  that  had  played  to  them  in  the 
yard  the  day  before,  that  played  every 
afternoon  in  fact.  Now  when  they  were 
about  to  leave  for  the  steamer  this  live- 
ly band  helped  to  put  heart  into  them 
again.  It  was  .American  music  they  were 
playing,  something  that  would  tempt  a 
lame  man  to  hop  along  bravely,  and  to  the 
marching  music  of  that  band  they  left  the 
wonderful  Auswanderer-hallen  behind. 
The  company  was  good  to  them  again.  A 
wagon  with  two  strong  horses  came  to 
take  all  their  heavier  bundles.  But  there 
were  some  who,  trusting  no  wagon,  pre- 
ferred to  take  their  bundles  on  their  backs, 
and  they  did  so. 

Out  thev  went,  across  the   long  bridge 
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above  the  Elbe,  down  the  dark  quay  and 
aboard  the  tender — the  Httle  ship.  Down 
the  river  tlie  tender  took  tliem,  past  tlie 
great  ships,  which,  now  that  tliey  were 
close  to  them,  looked  greater  than  ever — 
greater  than  anything  they  had  ever  heard 
or  been  told  of — as  high  as  a  synagogue 
were  some,  or  a  church,  and  as  long  as  a 
village  street.  And  such  chimneys  out  of 
them  I  Was  it  in  one  of  these  immense 
things  they  were  to  cross  the  great  sea? 
Surely  no  waves  could  ever  sink  them? 
But  they  had  been  sunk.  So?  What 
storms  there  must  be  on  the  ocean ! 

Once  more  they  went  ashore,  and  again 
it  was  a  surgeon  who  looked  at  doubtful 
eyes.  Back  again  to  the  tender  by  way  of 
a  gangway,  where  they  were  rushed  along 
and  counted  like  so  many  sheep,  down 
the  river  again,  down  past  the  great  ships 
— such  a  lot  of  great  ships! — until  to  their 
own  particular  great  ship  they  came  at 
last,  none  of  them  all  larger  than  she. 
They  had  to  look  almost  straight  up  in  the 
air  to  see  all  of  her.  Then  it  was  more 
shouting,  more  ropes,  more  hurrying — 
would  there  never  be  an  end  to  the  hur- 
rying? But  aboard  they  were  at  last. 
Amid  a  shouting  and  a  churning  and  a 
heaving  of  ropes  they  were  aboard  at  last — 
crowding  and  bumping,  up  the  gang-plank 


and  down  the  long  deck,  and  at  last  be- 
low. Amid  rows  of  tiered  bunks  packed 
close  together  they  were  now,  but  they 
had  come  to  a  place  of  rest  at  least,  and 
dropping  their  bundles  and  thankfully 
sitting  on  them,  they  heaved  sighs  all 
around  and  listened  to  the  music  that 
came  floating  down  to  them  from  the 
upper  deck.  Mo.st  significant — though 
not  to  them — was  that  music.  The  ship's 
band,  while  they  were  piling  aboard,  was 
playing  "  The  Star-Spangled  Banner." 
These  poor  immigrants  did  not  know  what 
national  air  it  was,  did  not  know  that  it 
was  a  national  air  at  all,  this  story  of  an 
incident  in  connection  with  the  flag  that 
to  them  was  soon  to  stand  for  so  much, 
and  to  their  children  after  them,  if  their 
blood  was  not  water,  so  very  much  more. 

That  trip  with  those  Russian  immigrants 
was  not  carried  beyond  the  lower  decks 
of  the  (ierman  liner,,  as  she  lay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kibe  River,  although  we 
know  that  in  good  time  they  reached  New 
York.  Possibly  all  things  were  not  to 
their  entire  liking,  but  it  was  assuined  that 
our  steerage  passengers  were  carried  across 
the  ocean  with  as  much  comfort  or  lack 
of  discomfort  as  could  be  reconciled  with 
a    fair   profit  on  the  amount  of  pa.ssage- 
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money  paid  in.  Considered  merely  as  a 
l)usiness  proposition  in  the  case  of  a  com- 
pany with  a  plan  big  enough  to  construct 
the  Auswanderer-H alien  at  Hamburg  at  a 
cost  of  $350,000,  one  might  fairly  assume 
that,  and  feel  safe  in  jumping  over  to 
Havre,  France,  there  to  observe  the  treat- 
ment meted  out  on  the  ocean  trip  to  an- 
other great  body  of  immigrants. 

The  type  of  immigrant  that  is  particu- 
larly interesting  in 
the  United  States  by 
reason  of  the  strange 
customs  and  the 
new  tints  he  is  add- 
ing to  the  nation's 
life,  comes  from 
southern  Europe 
and  Asiatic  Turkey, 
from  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries  of 
Asia  and  Europe 
and  from  southern 
Russia,  Austria,  and 
France. 

Havre  offers  a 
quick  route  for  the 
greater  part  of 
southern  Europe, 
and  so  these  coun- 
tries choose  to  shoot  their  emigrants 
through  here.  From  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  from  southern  Russia,  from 
Greece,  from  Austria  and  Italy  they  start 
for  us  ;  by  way  of  Smyrna,  Constantino- 
ple, Piraeus  and  Naples,  through  Mos- 
cow, Vienna,  and  Berlin  they  come,  and 
increasing  as  they  come,  so  that  when 
they  reach  Paris,  where  all  rail  routes  con- 
verge, there  is  a  vast  army  of  them.  Here 
they  are  gathered  like  lost  tribes  and  set 
right  on  their  wandering  journey.  -At 
Havre  they,  too,  are  switched  on  to  stone 
piers,  passed  through  physicians'  hands, 
and  later  hustled  into  the  holds  of  great 
ships.  Eventually  all  are  dumped  into 
New  York,  where  the  wide-meshed  Im- 
migration Bureau,  taking  charge,  sifts 
them  through  Ellis  Island  and  discharges 
them  on  to  the  country. 

One  of  the  biggest  liners  sailing  out  of 
France,  with  800  steerage  passengers 
aboard,  was  selected  for  observing  the 
manner  of  handling  steerage  passengers 
bound  for  America. 

A  firm  conclusion  reacheil  after  the  ex- 


perience of  that  trip  is  that  an  immigrant 
of  this  class  has  to  put  up  with  much  un- 
necessarily unpleasant  treatment  :  First, 
simply  because  he  is  an  immigrant,  and 
therefore  in  judgment  meriting  it  ;  and, 
secondly,  because,  being  what  he  is,  he 
has  not  yet  learned  to  protect  himself. 
The  picture  conjured  up  by  the  term  "im- 
migrant "  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
their  care  en  route  is  not  at  all  the  color  of 
the  vision  that  arises 
before  us  with  the 
word.  Here  in 
America  we  have  a 
notion  of  a  band  of 
earnest,  and  it  may 
l)e,  if  we  are  unchar- 
itable, worn  and  un- 
washed men  and 
women  with  families 
(though  the  family 
and  the  washing  are 
really  outside  for  the 
moment),  hurrying 
from  hard  condi- 
tions of  life — scant, 
underpaid  labor,  ig- 
norance, oppression, 
misrule  —  pressing 
on  to  what  they 
must  conceive  to  be  a  bright  land  of  prom- 
ise, or  they  would  not  be  rushing  here — 
to  a  glorious  young  country,  where  all  men 
are  free  and  equal  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  But  the  man  who  has  to  see  that 
these  immigrants  are  given  food  and  bunk, 
and  that  they  do  not  fall  sick  below,  has 
no  such  fancies  ;  his  sympathy,  he  will 
tell  you,  is  not  for  the  immigrants,  but  for 
the  country  that  is  to  get  them. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  immigrant  from 
southern  Europe  will  tell  you  that  he  is  not 
a  desirable  creature.  They  have  handled 
many,  many  thousands  of  his  kind,  and 
they  should  know  something  of  him  now. 
The  company  transj)()rts  him,  it  is  true,  but 
as  to  that,  he  is  freight,  freight  of  good 
profit.  The  company  would  take  freight 
to  the  highest  degree  distasteful,  if  so  be 
the  rates  were  paid.  Indeed,  yes,  it  is 
business.  There  is  a  large  profit  in  the 
immigrant — oh,  yes—  but  as  a  fellow-pas- 
senger, he  is — oil,  well,  repulsive,  rei)ug- 
nant,  or  whatever  you  say  in  your  lan- 
guage. He  has  such  ways,  such  habits 
that  are— well — objectionable,  would  you 
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say?  He  is  neglectful  of  the  common- 
est civilitiej,  he  is  slothful,  he  is  boorish, 
he  is — m-m — dirty.  And  his  manners  ! 
b-r-r  h  !  He  is — Oh,  what  is  he  not  that 
is  distressful  ? 

It  is  the  steerage  stewards  that  tell  you 
this.  They  are  pleasant  little  fellows, 
these  stewards — courteous,  cheerful,  enter- 
taining, even  desirous  (after  you  have 
attended  to  the  matter  of  the  tip)  that 
you  will  take  with  them  an  extra  dipper 
of  wine  from  their  table  after  the  others 
have  gone.  Chemical,  purple  wine  it  is, 
but  no  matter,  you  like  them  already  and 
you  feel  that  you  will  like  them  better  be- 
fore the  trip  is  done.  But  even  as  they 
tell  you  these  things,  and  even  while  you 
appreciate  their  kindness  and  good-fellow- 
ship, you  also  feel  that  there  is  much  in 
their  own  attitude  to  set  on  edge  the  feel- 


ings of  a  self-respecting  immigrant,  who  is 
made  to  understand  from  the  first  that  he 
is  low-caste  aboard  ship.  He  needs  not 
the  gift  of  intuition  to  discover  that.  It 
almost  rises  up  and  hits  him  in  the  face. 

It  is  possible  that  the  poor  immigrant 
is  deficient  in  many  ways.  He  may  not 
be  given  to  a  morning  tub  and  to  regular 
tooth-brushes.  He  may  be  unaware  of 
the  uses  of  many  modern  improvements, 
of  the  latest  things  in  plumbing,  of  the 
last  variation  in  court  etiquette.  Of  many 
other  curious  devices  he  is  not  cognizant. 
He  himself  suspected  it  long  ago,  and 
every  surreptitious  peep  into  luxurious 
second-class  quarters  is  strengthening 
lately  acquired  suspicions  that  he  is  rniss- 
ing  some  desirable  things  in  life.  That 
he  is  really  behind  the  age  in  many  par- 
ticulars is  not  to   be   denied.      He  would 
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probably  admit  it  to  anybody  who  would 
present  the  argument  in  speech  that  would 
not  damage  the  little  self-respect  that  still 
chngs  to  him. 

But  it  is  rather  rough  that  before  he 
heaves  in  sight  at  all,  before  his  height, 
weight,  complexion,  or  shape  of  head  is 
known,  he  is  assumed  to  be  an  inferior 
kind  of  creature,  a  dull  brute  on  whom 
consideration  would  be  thrown  away. 
And  there  you  have  it.  And  from  the 
time  he  crawls  out  of  his  bunk  in  the 
morning,  until  he  backs  in  again  at  night, 
and  crawls  out  again  next  morning — he 
is  '■  up  against  "  the  hard  features  of  steer- 
age transportation. 

If  the  servants  of  the  company  would 
but  be  kind  to  him,  the  immigrant's  lot 
would  not  be  so  bad ;  but  the  servants  of 
the  company  are  not  kind  to  him.  The 
stewards,  quoted  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
really  come  nearest  of  all  to  extending 
him  kindness  aboard  ship.  (Possibly  that 
is  because  they  have  the  feeding  of  him.) 
One  might  think  that  the  ship's  crew 
would   be   disposed   above   all   others   to 


show  sympathy  for  the  immigrants.  But 
it  does  not  seem  to  run  that  way.  Steer- 
age and  crew,  as  things  go  ashore,  would 
be  rated  about  the  same  caste.  If  it  is  a 
question  of  social  standing,  as  convention- 
ally measured,  neither  has  much  the  ad- 
vantage— as  a  class.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  immigrant  has  small  use  for  a  sailor- 
man.  But  as  it  hes  principally  with  the 
ship's  people  whether  relations  are  to  be 
friendly  or  otherwise,  and  as  the  crew 
generally  prefer  to  squelch  any  advances 
on  the  part  of  the  steerage,  with  the  crew 
should  rest  the  blame. 

Now  should  these  same  immigrants 
make  the  trip  back,  after  having  lived  here 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years,  they  will  look 
for  a  different  state  of  affairs.  They  will 
resent  the  old  treatment,  and  if  the  ship's 
people  persist,  they  will  complain,  even 
when  they  suspect  the  complaint  will  never 
reach  head-quarters.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  green  immigrant  and  the  same 
man  after  he  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  a  decade  or  two  is  well  known 
to  steamship  servants,     it  is  common  talk 
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below  deck,  on  ocean  liners  that  steerage  than    some    we    liave    seen    in    the  past, 

going  west  and  steerage  going  east  are  although  that  is  open  to  free  argument, 

not  to  be  handled  in  (juite  the  same  way.  The  average  immigrant  that  comes  here 

The  moral  of  it  all  may  only  be  a  logical  and  soaks  in   our  national   life   during   a 

deduction  from  the  social  evolution  which  residence  among  us  of  ten  or   twenty  or 

has  for  a  long  time  now  been   considered  thirty   years,    is  a   vastly   better  creature, 

an  inevitable,    or  possibly   indispensable,  take  him  all  round,  than  when  he  came  to 

part  of  our  better  growth,  and  which — or  us  a  timorous  immigrant.      He  is  aware  of 

something   like    it — will    enter    into    t)ur  the  change,  rates  himself  the  higher  for 

growth  for  a  long  time  to  come.     It  is  it,  and  expects  that  others  will  rate  him 

likely  that  in  the  future  this  social  develop-  higher    also,    and,    without     stopping    to 

ment  may  take  on  less  violent  transitions  reason  it  out,  the  others  do  so. 


AT  EVENPALL  IN  THE  GARDEN 
By   Harriet   Prcscott  Spofford 

Under  the  swaying  tops  of  the  ancient  and  overgrown  garden, 
Lighter  than  south  winds  blow,  what  is  it  flowers  so  long, 

While  yearly  in  honeyed  drops  tlie  gums  of  the  plum-tree  harden, 
And  the  bird,   as  long  ago,  stirs  with  the  dream  of  a  song  ? 

Through  breast-high  hedges  of  box,  and  beside  the  old  blossoming  border, 
Heside  the  moss-green  walls  where  the  dewy  pathways  meet, 

Through  the  clove-gilly  and  phlox  and  the  wandering  woodbine's  disorder. 
While  the  slow  twilight  falls,  what  is  it  flowers  so  sweet  ? 

Where  the  flittering  night-moths  fly  over  flower-de-luce  and  snap-dragon. 

Where  lilies  in  summer-tide  hold  their  forsaken  state, 
Where  the  sweet-sultans  sigh,   and  the  spice-plant  pours  his  flagon, 

\\'here  breathes  the  mourning-bride,  what  is  it  flowers  so  late  ? 

Like  a  soul  earthward  bent,  is  it  the  sense  half  of  sorrow 

The  southernwood  sheds  on  the  air,  the  leaf  that  so  often  here 

The  mother  plucked  as  she  went  on  many  a  Sunday  morrow. 

Till  it  seemed  a  part  of  her  prayer,  a  part  of  her  smile  and  her  tear  ? 

Or  is  it  the  breath  of  the  rose  the  young  girl  dropped  as  she  fingered, 

Filled  with  the  loveliness  of  the  pleasant  evening  hour, 
While  under  her  deep  repose  the  thought  of  her  lover  lingered 

And  far  in  the  dusk  her  dress  glimmered  white  as  the  prick-song  flower  ? 

Laughing  of  children,  and  sighs  of  the  sad  and  of  lovers  close-clinging, 
Presence  of  unknown  powers  under  the  trembling  bough. 

While,  out  of  star-sown  skies,  bells  over  water  are  ringing, 

By  something  sweeter  than  flowers  the  garden   is  haunted  now  ! 


Dra'MU  by  Ilowani  Cli,ui<il,r  Christy. 
Before  she  had  half  tiiiishca  reailiny   the  cards 
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WHAT  if  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
envied  Kate  Chesterton  could  have 
looked   into  her  heart,   instead  of 
looking  at  her  income  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ranks  of  her 
enviers  would  have  been  more  accurately 
computed  by  thousands,  albeit  those  who 
had  actual  access  to  her  presence  and  ac- 
quaintance could  have  been,  in  a  general 
way,  estimated  by  as  many  hundreds  as 
she  had  fingers  on  one  hand  not  count- 
ing the  thumb.  She  belonged  to  the  es- 
sential upper-tendom  of  New  York,  and 
she  held  this  position  by  virtue  of  both 
birth  and  money.  The  former  she  had 
acquired  from  her  father,  who  was  still 
living,  and  the  latter  from  her  mother,  who 
was  dead. 

The  fortune  which  was  to  come  to  Kate, 
as  the  only  child,  was  so  great  as  to  make 
her  notable  as  an  heiress,  and  that  is  why 
she  was  an  object  of  envy  to  the  thou- 
sands who  had  never  heard  of  her,  except 
through  the  columns  of  the  newspapers. 

So  much  for  Kate's  income.  Now  for 
her  heart.  This  last  was  a  far  more  sedu- 
lously locked  and  guarded  thing  than  was 
the  money  in  the  banks. 

For  Kate  had  a  secret,  and,  although 
she  would  not  have  owned  it  to  any 
living  soul,  she,  herself,  was  unceas- 
ingly aware  of  the  fact  that  she  cared, 
deeply  and  dearly,  for  a  person  who  ignored 
her  very  existence.  Who,  to  look  at  her, 
could  have  believed  this  ?  For  she  was 
very  lovely,  in  a  refined  and  dainty  way 
which  made  her  prowess  in  horsemanship 
all  the  more  remarkable  and  all  the  more 
bewitching.  She  not  only  rode  and  drove, 
to  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  her,  but 
she  did  it  in  a  manner  that  differentiated 
her  from  others.  \Vhere  had  she  learned 
her  art  ?  That  question,  as  often  as  it  was 
put,  would  never  fail  to  bring  the  color  to 
her  cheeks,  and  make  her  eyes  shine,  with 
memories  of  the  lessons  given  her  every 
summer  since  her  childhood,  at  her  grand- 
mother's old  place,  down  in  Virginia. 
Vol.  XXXII.— 54 


Her  instructor  had  been  a  neighbor, 
whose  name  was  Henry  Chalmers.  He 
was  the  last  of  his  race,  and,  although  left 
quite  alone,  he  clung  tenaciously  to  the 
old  colonial  estate,  which  had  never  been 
bouglit  or  sold,  but  was  part  of  the  royal 
grant  to  the  first  Chalmers,  who  had  emi- 
grated to  America,  and  who  had  mani- 
fested his  love  of  country  in  the  somewhat 
fantastic  way  of  naming  his  new  home 
"  England."  Kate,  when  a  romantic  school- 
girl, had  read  Henry  V.,  and,  from  that 
hour,  had  endowed  her  Virginia  friend  and 
riding-teacher  with  the  manly  and  soldierly 
and  sportsmanlike  qualities  of  this  hero, 
and  had  dubbed  him,  in  her  heart,  "  Harry 
of  England,"  and  so  dreamed  of  him  by 
day  as  well  as  night.  She  had  committed 
to  memory  the  last  beautiful  scene  of  that 
play,  but  she  never  dared  to  whisper  it 
even  to  herself,  for  was  not  her  name 
Kate,  even  as  his  was  Harry,  and  did  she 
not  know  full  well  that  such  avowals  as 
the  king  made  there,  the  more  recent 
Harry  of  England  had  long  ago  offered 
to  another  woman  than  herself — a  great 
commanding,  blonde  creature,  who  had 
deceived  and  betrayed  him,  and  who  was 
therefore  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Chalmers  avoided  the  society  of  women 
and  would  have  none  of  them !  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  made  all  the  more 
precious  those  hours  of  companionship 
with  her,  when  he  would,  at  the  request  of 
her  grandmother,  instruct  her  in  the  arts  of 
riding  and  driving,  or  let  her  sit  and  watch 
him  as  he  schooled  his  horses.  He  was 
a  famous  hunter  and  steeple-chase  rider, 
and  the  dangers  that  he  encountered 
thereby  kept  poor  little  Kate's  heart  in 
her  mouth  most  of  the  time. 

It  was  a  pretty  big  mouthful,  for  Kate's 
affections  were  ardent,  thorough,  and  en- 
during. It  was  difficult  to  dislodge  any 
being  who  had  once  secured  a  place  there, 
and  this  gallant  gentleman,  who  was,  per- 
hajjs,  ten  years  her  senior,  remained  im- 
pregnable in  his  position,  despite  the  fact 
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that  five  years  had  now  passed  since  she 
had  seen  him,  her  grandmother  having 
died,  and  her  visits  to  Virginia  having 
consequently  ceased, 

Kate  was  now  twenty-one,  and  had 
come  into  her  fortune.  She  had  come 
also  into  the  full  possession  of  her  young 
woman's  beauty  and  charm,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  the  years  of  school-room  culti- 
vation and  foreign  travel,  had  made  her 
very  channing  to  the  eye  and  to  the  mind, 
apart  from  the  fact  of  her  wealth  and  po- 
sition. 

But  Kate,  in  her  own  heart,  was  well 
aware  that  what  she  desired  above  all 
things — (she  was  at  the  romantic  age, 
and  this  was  love) — could  not  be  bought 
with  money,  and  so  her  great  fortune 
seemed  to  her  unavailing,  and  her  lot  un- 
enviable. 

One  pleasure  she  had,  which  never 
palled,  and  that  was  her  delight  in  horses. 
Her  father,  who  was  proud  of  her  skill  and 
daring,  encouraged'  her  in  this,  and  now, 
at  last,  she  was  to  have  the  long-coveted 
pleasure  and  pride  of  driving  her  own 
pair  of  spirited  high-steppers  at  the  horse- 
show. 

During  all  that  summer  of  .  foreign 
travel,  it  was  this  event  which  she  had 
looked  forward  to  far  more  than  the  pleas- 
ures of  ball-rooms  or  dinner-parties,  and 
when,  at  last,  the  great  week  came  she 
felt  that  she  was  as  happy  as  anything  in 
this  world  had  power  to  make  her — ex- 
cept one  thing,  which,  now  and  then,  in 
spite  of  her,  would  lift  an  aspiring  head, 
only  to  be  sighed  down  and  suppressed. 

The  great  night  came,  at  last.  The 
harness  class,  in  which  Kate's  pair  was 
entered  was  about  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
gramme, but  she  was  in  her  place  in  her 
father's  box  early.    She  wanted  to  see  it  all. 

To  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Chesterton  had 
somewhat  weakened,  in  face  of  the  argu- 
ments that  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
him.  Friends  and  relatives  alike  had 
blamed  him  freely  for  this  indulgence  of 
his  daughter's  whim.  Some  of  them  re- 
monstrated, on  the  score  of  the  danger,  in 
that  crowded  ring,  while  others  had  taken 
the  ground  that  it  was  entirely  too  public 
and  conspicuous  a  thing  for  a  young  girl 
to  do.  However,  to  these  were  opposed 
the  entreaties  of  Kate  herself — which 
proved  the  more  effectual. 


So  now  the  supreme  moment  had  come, 
and  here  they  were,  her  father  and  herself, 
seated  side  by  side,  in  the  front  of  the  box, 
just  overlooking  the  fascinating  tan-bark 
ring,  the  very  smell  of  which  was  delight- 
ful to  the  girl.  In  their  stalls,  close  by,  she 
knew  that  her  two  satin-coated  beauties 
stood  waiting,  under  their  jaunty  blankets. 
Her  heart  swelled  widi  pride,  for  she  felt 
that  they  were  unsurpassable.  It  was  not 
on  account  of  the  small  fortune  wliich 
they  had  cost;  but  she  knew  the  points  of 
a  horse,  and  she  was  confident  that  these 
two  bays — one  with  the  white  star  in  his 
forehead  and  the  other  with  the  long  white 
stripe  down  his  face,  which  had  caused 
her  to  name  the  pair  "  Star  and  Stripe  " — 
were  more  than  a  match  for  any  that 
might  compete  with  them. 

Kate  was  looking  as  fresh  as  a  flower 
in  the  costume  which  she  had  chosen  in 
Paris  especially  for  this  occasion.  She 
was,  moreover,  a  good  deal  excited,  and 
the  knowledge  that  her  father  was  decid- 
edly uneasy  about  her,  now  that  the  time 
had  come,  made  her  more  proudly  secure 
in  her  bearing  than  usual. 

All  of  it — every  bit — was  a  delight  to 
her,  and  as  class  after  class  was  called, 
judged  and  dismissed,  she  watched  with  a 
rapt  attention  that  was  a  contrast  to  the 
look  and  manner  of  most  of  the  people 
about  her. 

It  so  chanced  that  the  box  in  which 
she  sat  was  directly  opposite  the  gates  by 
which  the  horses  entered  the  ring,  and  di- 
rectly over  those  by  which  they  left  it.  In 
this  way  she  got  sight  of  the  entries  under 
all  conditions. 

The  fourth  class  on  the  programme  was 
for  middle-weight  hunters,  and  Kate,  as 
she  saw  them  filing  in,  in  answer  to  the 
bugle-call,  ran  her  eye  eagerly  over  each 
one,  to  size  up  its  points  and  chances.  In 
doing  this,  she  ignored  the  riders — not 
having  time  for  both. 

The  first  horse  that  entered  was  a  gray 
— good  enough,  but  not  wholly  to  her 
liking.  The  next  was  a  champing,  rear- 
ing, plunging  black,  which  she  mentally 
relegated  to  the  opposite  gate.  The  next 
was  a  handsome  bay,  fine  enough  to  hold 
her  attention  longer  than  the  others,  though 
it  soon  seemed  evident  in  his  case,  too, 
that  manners  did  not  equal  conformation. 
Then  her  eye  turned  quickly  to  the  next 
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horse  which  was  entering,  a  splendid 
chestnut  wliose  spirited  action  was  finely 
controlled  by  the  hand  upon  his  bridle, 
which,  light  as  it  was,  seemed  a  communi- 
cation with  the  spirit  of  his  rider  rather 
than  with  his  strength. 

Something — a  subtle  sense  of  familiar- 
ity in  the  horseman's  manner  with  his 
mount,  made  the  girl  glance  quickly  up- 
ward, from  his  hands  to  his  face.  As  she 
did  so,  all  her  blood  seemed  to  rush  back 
to  her  heart. 

There  he  was — quite  the  same.  The 
same  swart,  black  hair  was  parted  clean 
in  the  middle,  making  a  straight  line, 
which  his  straight  nose,  the  division  of  his 
small  dark  mustache,  and  the  cleft  in  his 
S(juare  chin  carried  out  severely.  The 
hair  was  straight  as  an  Indian's  and 
bru.shed  very  smooth,  and  the  man's  whole 
costume  seemed  .so  keenly  severe  and  cor- 
rect that  it  gave  him  much  the  air  of  a 
thorough-bred  race-horse  himself. 

Just  as  he  used  to  be  in  riding  through 
those  fields  in  Virginia,  he  was  all  in  white 
— his  riding-breeches  meeting  at  the  knee 
the  patent-leather  boots,  which  seemed  to 
harmonize,  in  a  way,  with  his  sleek  black 
hair.  The  white  shirt  and  stock  that  he 
wore,  easy  as  they  were,  yet  indicated 
both  the  grace  and  strength  of  the  figure 
beneath,  and  as  his  horse  came  forward  to 
the  line  with  a  controlled  springiness  of 
motion,  which  showed  so  plainly  what  he 
was  able  to  do,  once  liberated  by  that 
quick  hand  upon  the  rein,  Kate's  heart 
grew  weak  within  her,  for  very  admira- 
tion. 

He  did  not  look  toward  the  crowd  at 
all,  but,  swaying  gently  with  his  mount,  he 
seemed  to  be  communing  with  it,  in  spirit 
at  least,  as  a  half-whimsical  smile  at  the 
animal's  impatience  just  lifted  the  ends  of 
his  mustache. 

It  was  as  if  he  said  to  it :  "There  now, 
you  needn't  be  so  impatient  to  win.  You'll 
do  it  all  right,  but  it  takes  a  Httle  time." 

The  row  of  handsome  creatures  was 
now  lined  up  before  the  Judges,  who  were 
looking  them  over  critically. 

As  for  Kate,  the  blood  had  rebounded 
from  her  heart,  crimsoning  her  face,  and 
half  suffocating  her,  as  she  remained  with 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  him.  She  had  for- 
gotten his  horse — forgotten  all  the  horses 
1      that  ever  lived,  in  the  rush  of  remembrance 


about  this  black-haired,  white-clad  rider, 
who  had  stopped  just  beneath  her,  and, 
with  a  motion  of  as  complete  unconscious- 
ness as  he  had  ever  shown  in  a  Virginia 
field,  had  thrown  his  leg  over  the  saddle 
and  was  sitting  side-ways,  as  he  drew  up 
his  stirrup  another  hole.  How  unaware 
he  was  of  the  eyes  that  watched  him,  and 
of  the  feelfng  of  the  heart  that  looked  out 
from  those  eyes  ! 

It  was,  in  a  way,  an  impersonal  feeling, 
for  he  was  far  more  an  ideal  than  a  reality 
to  her.  But  to  be  brought  as  near  as  this 
to  one's  ideal,  in  an  atmosphere  of  electric 
light,  tan-bark,  and  music,  was  certainly 
somewhat  disconcerting. 

But  now  the  contest  was  to  begin. 
They  had  put  his  number  on  him,  his  horse 
curveting  and  bridling  at  the  delay,  and 
Kate  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  big  1 8  which 
added  another  touch  of  black  and  white 
to  his  costume.  The  horses  that  preced- 
ed him  were,  some  good,  some  bad,  and 
some  indifferent,  but  Kate  scarcely  knew 
what  they  were  doing,  so  fixed  was  her 
gaze  on  that  quiet  man,  who  seemed  to 
be  thinking  no  more  of  the  crowd  about 
him  than  if  they  had  been  the  pines  and 
oak-trees  of  his  Virginia  England,  which 
were  the  usual  spectators  of  his  riding. 

She  was  vaguely  aware  that  some  horses 
were  gated,  some  refused,  some  blundered, 
some  fell,  and  others  went  over  the  jumps 
to  the  cheers  of  the  crowd,  but  all  this 
was  a  blur  upon  her  mind  until  i8  was 
called  and  Chalmers  rode  forward  toward 
the  first  jump.  Smoothly,  easily,  brilliant- 
ly, it  was  taken,  and  the  second  one  as 
well;  also  the  third  and  fourth.  As 
the  crowd  cheered,  Kate  could  see  the 
faint  quiver  of  a  smile  at  the  corners  of 
the  dark  mustache,  while  the  rider  looked 
neither  to  right  nor  left,  but  went  forward 
to  the  fifth  jump.  This,  the  dashing 
chestnut  went  up  to  in  fine  form — then, 
as  if  from  some  unaccountable  whim,  re- 
fused. 

A  half-smothered  "  Ah  !  "  of  regret  rose 
from  the  crowd,  but  Kate  was  speechless. 
The  disappointment  was  too  bitter.  She 
had  a  feeling  of  real  tragedy  in  her  heart, 
as  she  looked  at  Chalmers. 

Just  the  same  small,  still,  collected  smile 
was  hinted,  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
She  saw  that  he  was  smiling  to  himself  at 
defeat,  just  as  he  had  done  at  victory. 
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Three  times  he  made  the  effort  to  get 
the  animal  over  ;  but  three  times  it  re- 
fused, and  so  he  rode  out  of  the  ring  a 
loser  !  Kate,  who,  by  bending  forward, 
could  look  directly  down  on  him,  ached 
with  the  weight  of  her  sympathy,  but 
from  here  she  could  see,  even  more  dis- 
tinctly, the  unchanged  expression  of  his 
face. 

She  forgot  to  watch  the  other  horses, 
in  her  resolve  not  to  lose  sight  of  this  de- 
feated rider.  She  saw  him  disappear  tow- 
ard the  stalls,  but  she  saw  him  also  re- 
appear on  foot  and  take  up  his  stand  a  little 
to  one  side  of  the  entrance.  He  had  put 
on  hat  and  coat,  but  he  still  held  his  little 
riding-stick  as  he  stood  with  folded  arms 
looking  on  at  the  performance  in  the  ring 
with  quiet  interest. 

He  had  a  very  individual  way  of  fold- 
ing his  arms  high  across  his  chest,  with 
one  hand  concealed  and  one  out-spread 
in  the  crotch  of  the  other  arm.  It  gave 
him  a  certain  look  of  aloofness,  as  if  he 
were  a  looker-on,  not  only  at  the  show- 
ring,  but  at  life. 

But  when  the  awards  were  made,  and 
the  ribbon-winners  were  cantered  around, 
he  unfolded  his  arms  long  enough  to  clap 
enthusiastically,  and  then  refolded  them 
and  became  a  looker-on  again. 

One  other  class  intervened,  and  then 
the  harness  class  was  called,  in  which 
Kate's  pair  was  entered. 

As  she  followed  her  father  from  the  box 
and  made  her  way  to  where  the  two  beau- 
ties were  harnessed  to  her  splendid  new 
park-phaeton,  and  awaiting  her,  she  be- 
came aware  that  she  was  trembling,  and 
the  consciousness  that  her  father,  who  was 
to  occupy  the  seat  at  her  side,  was  anxious 
and  uneasy  about  her,  increased  this  feel- 
ing. When  the  time  came  for  her  to 
mount  to  her  seat,  she  felt  an  utter  lack  of 
courage  for  the  ordeal  before  her.  Her 
pale  face  and  trembling  hands  did  not 
escape  her  father's  notice,  and  he  began 
to  urge  her  to  give  it  up. 

"  I  understand  how  you  feel,"  he  said. 
"  It's  a  sort  of  stage-fright.  You  cannot 
drive  when  you  feel  like  that.  You  will 
fail  utterly,  or  get  killed.  Give  it  up, 
Kate,  give  it  up!  " 

"(rive  it  up?"  she  answered,  pale  to 
the  lips.  "  Fail,  I  may,  and  get  killed,  I 
may,  but  give  it  up,  I  won't." 


There  was  the  light  of  a  sudden  deter- 
mination in  her  eye. 

"  Here,  Peters,"  she  said  to  the  groom. 
"  You  see  that  gentleman  yonder  by  the 
pillar — the  one  with  his  arms  folded  and 
the  stick  in  his  hand?  Go  quickly  and 
tell  him  I  want  him  to  come  here  at  once." 

Then,  turning  to  her  father,  she  issued 
her  commands  to  him  as  decisively,  if 
more  deferentially,  than  to  the  groom. 

"  That  is  Mr.  Chalmers,  who  taught  me 
to  drive.  You  will  give  your  place  to 
him.  You  are  frightened,  and  that  fright- 
ens me.  With  him  I  shall  feel  perfecdy 
calm." 

It  seemed  the  work  of  an  instant  only. 
Chalmers  had  come,  the  brief  recognitions 
had  taken  place.  She  had  asked  him  to 
mount  to  the  seat  at  her  side,  and  he  was 
there,  as  controlled  and  calm  as  ever,  and 
she  had  gathered  the  reins  in  her  hands. 
The  next  minute,  while  the  band  played 
bewilderingly  overhead  and  the  Hghts  and 
crowds  and  horses  swam  about  her  in  a 
sort  of  haze,  she  rode  into  the  ring,  with 
Star  and  Stripe  stepping  in  splendid  form, 
and  "  Harry  of  England  "  in  the  seat  be- 
side her. 

The  change  in  her  consciousness  mean- 
while was  httle  less  than  intoxicating.  She 
felt  as  calm  and  as  assured  as  he  appeared, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that,  had  she  been 
driving  six  horses  instead  of  two,  she 
would  have  handled  the  reins  with  as  per- 
fect ease.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  pleasant 
thing  to  have  him  advise  and  direct  her 
now  and  then,  in  the  old  authoritative 
way. 

"Too  fast !  "  he  would  say,  in  a  low, 
strong,  steady  voice,  or  "  Let  them  go — 
don't  hesitate"  —  or  "Well  done,"  or 
"  Gently  here,"  or  sometimes  "  Good 
work  !  "  with  a  hearty  commendation  that 
made  her  feel  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
delight. 

Indeed,  those  swiftly  flying  minutes 
were  a  taste  of  rapture  to  Kate.  Never 
had  Star  and  Stripe  so  answered  to  her 
demands  on  them — never  had  they  moved 
so  superbly — never  looked  so  well.  And 
to  feel  that  this  was  so  and  that  her  long- 
dreamed-of  hero  and  friend  and  teacher 
was  here  beside  her,  well  pleased  with  her 
performance,  made  her  heart  so  full  of 
joy  that  she  felt  it  could  not  have  held 
another  drop. 
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While  the  test  went  on  she  could  do  no 
more  than  drive  and  breathe  and  be 
happy,  but  when  the  order  to  "  Line  up  " 
was  given  and  she  brought  her  pair  of 
beauties  finely  to  the  spot,  and  skilfully 
stopped  them  there,  she  had  a  moment's 
time  to  think  and  to  look  about  her. 

•'  Magnificently  done  !  "  said  Chalmers, 
softly  clapping  his  gloved  hands  together, 
and  then,  with  his  own  familiar  quiet 
smile  he  added  : 

"  And  now,  will  you  kindly  let  me  look 
at  you,  and  find  out  who  you  are  ?  " 

"Then  you  did  not  know  me!"  an- 
swered Kate,  reproachfully. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  knew  very  well 
who  you  used  to  be — my  little  friend  and 
pupil,  Kate — but  it  is  your  acquaintance 
as  you  are  now,  a  full-fledged  woman  of 
fashion,  and  a  Garden  Blue- Ribbon  Win- 
ner, that  I  feel  I  have  to  make." 

"  I  am  just  the  same,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am 
just  your  friend  and  pupil  Kate,  and  if  by 
any  chance  I  should  be  a  blue-ribbon  win- 
ner it  will  be  wholly  due  to  your  presence. 
I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits — com- 
pletely demoralized  in  fact.  If  papa  had 
stayed  with  me.  all  four  of  us — he  and  I 
and  Star  and  Stripe  would  have  been  given 
the  gate." 

"As  I  was  just  before  you  ! "  he  said, 
smiling. 

"  Oh  I  7l'(7s  angry  ?  "  she  cried.  "  He 
took  the  first  four  jumps  so  beautifully." 

"  But  he  refused  the  fifth." 

"  Were  not  you  dreadfully  disap- 
pointed ?  " 

"  A  good  deal.  I  expected  him  to  win 
for  me  there." 

"  But,  as  you  went  out,  you  were  smil- 
ing," she  said. 

"It  was  rather  a  good  joke,  you  know. 
I  had  been  so  confident,  off  there  in  Vir- 
ginia, that  my  horses  were  the  best.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  mistake." 

"  Have  you  any  more  entries  ?  " 

"  Two  more,  to-night." 

"  Which  ?  " 

"  The  green  hunters  and  the  high  jump." 

"  Do  you  e.xpect  to  win  them  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  about  the  green 
hunters  as  I  was." 

"  And  the  high  jump  ?  " 

"  I  still  exi)ect  to  win  that.  I  shall 
certainly  try  the  harder,  now  that  I  know 
you  are  watching." 


Several  other  pairs  had  been  sent  out, 
while  they  were  waiting,  and  now  the 
judges,  approaching  Miss  Chesterton  with 
marked  deferentialness.  asked  her  to  take 
Star  and  Stripe  out  once  more. 

They  were  the  only  pair  now  being 
shown,  and  as  Kate,  regulated  by  a  quick 
hint  now  and  then  from  her  companion, 
put  them  through  their  paces,  the  crowd 
became  enthusiastic.  So  beautiful  was 
the  sight  that  the  judges  let  it  go  on 
longer  than  seemed  absolutely  necessary, 
before  they  called  Miss  Chesterton's  team 
in  and  pinned  on  it  the  blue  ribbon. 

Then,  as  a  clamor  of  applause  went  up 
from  the  crowd,  the  band,  by  some  hap- 
py intuition,  struck  up  "  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  Forever,"  and,  with  the  noisy 
music  of  both  band  and  hand-claps  ring- 
ing in  her  ears,  and  the  man  at  her  side 
murmuring  a  sweeter  tribute  yet,  she  drove 
the  winners  once  around  the  ring  and  then 
out  at  the  gate. 

Here  her  father  was  awaiting  her,  in 
excited  triumph,  flanked  by  a  score  of  en- 
thusiastic friends,  who  pressed  upon  her 
such  a  shower  of  congratulations  and  hand- 
shakings that  it  was  not  strange  that,  in 
all  the  confusion,  her  late  companion  was 
lost  sight  of. 

When  she  returned  to  her  box,  she 
found  it  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  before 
she  had  half  finished  reading  the  cards 
on  these,  the  bugle  sounded  for  the  next 
class. 

In  they  came,  a  turbulent  lot^green 
hunters  all,  who  had  probably  never  been 
under  electric  lights  or  over  tan-bark  be- 
fore. It  was  not  hard  to  pick  out  Chal- 
mers, in  his  black  and  white,  and,  once 
recognized,  her  gaze  never  left  him. 

There  was  a  rather  wholesale  weeding 
out  on  the  part  of  the  judges,  and  when 
this  was  over,  the  test  began. 

It  was  a  fiery  young  brute  that  Chal- 
mers rode,  and  Kate,  with  all  her  cour- 
age, was  half  sickened  at  the  wild,  hap- 
hazard style  in  which  he  took  his  jumps. 
It  was  a  wonderful  feat  of  nerve  and 
strength  and  skill  to  get  him  over  them, 
but  over  he  went,  showing  an  extraordi- 
nary (juality  that  promised  all  things  after 
training.  At  present,  though,  he  was  wild 
as  any  deer,  and,  in  spite  of  all  Kate's 
hopes  and  prayers — in  agreement  with  her 
alarms  and  misgivings,  she  saw  him  give 
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a  sudden  lunge  just  at  the  jump,  and  fall 
heavily  across  it,  flinging  his  rider  some 
feet  away,  face  downward  on  the  tan- 
bark. 

She  did  not  scream,  as  many  about  her 
did.  She  hardly  seemed  to  breathe,  as 
she  stood  profoundly  still  and  watched  him 
there,  lying  flat  and  motionless,  and,  for  all 
the  sign  of  life  he  showed,  dead  before  her. 

It  was  only  a  moment,  but  it  seemed  a 
long  and  terrible  time  before  there  came 
the  slightest  sign  of  life.  Then  he  moved, 
and  made  an  effort  to  rise,  but  he  had  no 
more  than  got  to  his  knees  when  he  fell 
back  heavily. 

For  an  instant,  it  seemed  to  Kate  that 
blindness,  deafness,  unconsciousness  had 
seized  her.  There  was  a  space  of  com- 
plete oblivion  before  she  saw  and  compre- 
hended again.  Then,  some  men  had  run 
to  him  and  raised  him  to  his  feet  and  she 
saw  him  standing  there,  white  as  the  shirt 
he  wore  and  with  a  great  deep  red  spot 
on  one  side  of  his  face.  Under  it  a  httle 
stream  of  blood  had  trickled  down  the 
throat,  staining  the  white  stock. 

But  he  was  apparently  unconscious  of 
it  all.  A  man  had  caught  his  horse,  which 
was  unhurt,  and  he  now  motioned  im- 
periously for  it  to  be  brought  to  him, 
shaking  off  the  hands  that  would  have  de- 
tained him  and  going  forward  to  meet  his 
mount.  His  motions,  quick  and  ener- 
getic as  they  were,  were  not  entirely 
steady,  and  Kate's  heart  grew  cold  with 
fear. 

Fortunately,  all  about  her  were  too  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  the  ring  to  notice  her 
pale  and  tragic  face,  and  she  made  no 
sound.  All  the  force  of  her  spirit  was 
concentrated  in  looking  at  what  was  going 
on  in  the  ring. 

When  had  she  ever  seen  him  avail  him- 
self of  helj)  in  mounting  a  horse  before? 
But  this  young  brute  was  wild  with  the  ex- 
citement of  his  fall,  together  with  the  other 
bewildering  sights  and  sounds,  and  it  took 
two  men  to  hold  him  while  another  helped 
his  rider  up. 

Once  on  his  back,  however,  with  full 
command  of  whip  and  spur,  it  was  easy  to 
see  who  was  master.  Yet  the  stamping 
and  curveting  and  wheeling  still  went  on, 
and  Kate  could  hardly  believe  her  eyes, 
when  she  saw  about  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  the  hint  of  that  quiet  smile  that  she 


had  learned  to  know  so  well.  Never  had 
she  seen  anything  that  was  at  once  so  gen- 
tle and  so  indomitable. 

Now  and  then  he  seemed  to  say  a 
soothing  word  to  the  frantic  arimal  and 
when,  by  dint  of  much  strategy  he  got 
him  near  the  jump  and  then  suddenly 
wheeled  him  round  to  it,  the  creature  rose 
in  the  air  and  soared  over  it  like  a  bird, 
leaving  a  margin  to  spare  that  made  the 
crowd  go  wild  with  acclamation. 

Then  fear  gave  place  to  pride,  in  Kate's 
excited  heart,  and  she  lost  sight  of  every- 
thing but  triumphant  satisfaction.  As  she 
saw  the  blue  ribbon  fastened  to  Chalmers's 
mount,  the  clapping  of  her  small  gloved 
hands  did  their  best  to  swell  the  tumult 
that  applauded  the  sight. 

"  Now  comes  the  High  Jump,"  she 
heard  someone  near  her  say,  and  again 
that  feeling  of  sick  fear  gripped  her  heart. 

She  knew  that  Chalmers  was  entered 
for  this  class,  but  she  prayed  Heaven  that 
he  would  not  attempt  it,  in  his  present 
state.  Oh,  if  she  could  only  see  him  and  beg 
him  not  to  !  She  would  have  been  willing 
to  brave  the  consequences  of  going  to  him 
herself,  but  she  knew  it  would  be  useless 
— unless,  indeed,  he  felt  himself  unequal  to 
it — as  she  profoundly  hoped  he  would. 

But  now  the  bugle  sounded,  and  the 
horses  for  the  high  jump  began  to  file  in. 

There  were  only  five.  The  first  was 
not  he ;  the  second  was  not ;  the  third 
was  not ;  the  fourth  was  not.  She  began 
to  breathe  more  freely,  especially  as  there 
was  no  other  horse  in  sight. 

"Evidently,  Chalmers  is  knocked  out," 
she  heard  a  man  say  near  her. 

At  that  very  instant  there  appeared  at 
the  gates  a  horse  and  rider  that  contra- 
dicted the  words.  The  red  spot  on  his 
face  had  been  washed  off,  and  she  now 
understood  that  it  must  have  been  more 
tan-bark  than  blood,  but  there  were  some 
ugly  scratches  there  still,  and  although  the 
bloody  stock  had  been  replaced  by  a  fresh 
one.  there  was  a  slight  stream  of  blood  still 
trickling  down  the  face. 

At  sight  of  him,  the  crowd  sent  up  a 
shout,  but  to  this  he  seemed  oblivious. 
Where  the  blood  and  tan -bark  had  been 
washed  away  the  face  was  deadly  pale, 
and  Kate  had  a  strong  feeling  that  noth- 
ing but  nerve  and  determination  were 
carrying  him  through. 
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Fortunately,  the  horse  that  bore  him 
now  was  the  antipodes  of  his  recent  one. 
It  came  forward  into  the  ring,  with  a 
gentle,  springy  gait,  to  the  motion  of 
which  the  rider  swayed  lighdy  in  his 
saddle,  as  though  the  two  had  been  one. 
Rate  saw  at  a  glance  that  here  was  a 
thoroughly  schooled  and  disciplined  ani- 
mal. 

This  gave  her  a  sense  of  relief,  but,  for 
all  that,  her  an.xiety  was  so  keen  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  bewildering  blur  before 
her  mind  and  her  eyes.  She  saw  that 
Chalmers's  mount  did  his  work  unerringly, 
as  the  bars  were  raised  higher  and  higher. 
She  saw  that  the  others  dropped  out,  one 
by  one,  until  only  two  were  left,  and,  in 
the  end,  she  had  the  exultant  joy  of  see- 
ing Chalmers  acclaimed  as  victor,  and  the 
blue  ribbon  fastened  to  his  good  steed's 
head. 

He  had  triumphed,  and  his  trimnph 
was  hers,  but  it  had  cost  them  both  dear. 
With  her,  the  fear  that  she  had  felt,  on 
seeing  him  on  one  side  of  those  alarming- 
looking  bars,  was  perhaps  quite  equal  to 
the  joy  of  seeing  him  each  time  safely  on 
the  other.  The  last  was  almost  too  much 
for  her,  but  when  that  masterly  animal 
took  it  clear,  after  his  rival  had  blundered 
and  failed,  all  the  sporting  blood  in  Kate's 
body  seemed  to  laugh  aloud. 

But  still  she  preserved  that  perfect  si- 
lence. Her  one  hope  was  that  she  might 
catch  his  eye,  as  he  rode  out  of  the  gates, 
directly  beneath  her. 

She  leaned  forward,  in  a  moment  of 
self-forgetfulness,  and  the  large  bunch  of 
violets  in  lier  dress  fell  off  and  dropped 
upon  his  horse's  neck.  Instantly,  he  drew 
rein.  They  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  but 
someone  handed  them  to  him  quickly, 
and,  as  he  took  them,  he  glanced  upward, 
bowing  in  acknowledgment. 

His  face  was  ghastly  white,  and  he  made 
no  effort  to  smile. 

Kate,  who,  in  her  romantic  heart,  had 
always  identified  him  with  Sir  Lancelot, 
as  with  her  other  heroes,  seemed  to  see  in 
that  grave,  upward  glance,  the  reflection 
of  those  words  : 

F"or  God's  love,  a  little  air  ! 
Prize  me  no  prizes,  for  my  prize  is  death. 

He  had  disappeared,  and  the  crowd 
about  her  had  risen  and  were  slowly  dis- 


persing. This  was  the  last  class  of  the 
show,  and  it  had  been  a  notable  one  ; 
but  what  of  its  after  consequences  ? 

Avoiding  the  friends  who  crowded  round 
her,  she  managed  to  get  away,  with  her 
father,  and  to  induce  him  to  follow  her 
lead  and  take  her  out  by  way  of  the  stalls. 
She  had  said  that  she  wanted  to  give  some 
directions  about  Star  and  Stripe,  but,  once 
arrived,  she  made  bold  to  insist  that  Mr. 
Chesterton  should  go  and  look  up  Chal- 
mers, and  see  if  he  were  ill. 

Accordingly,  in  obedience  to  an  au- 
thority which  he  rarely  questioned,  Mr. 
Chesterton  went  oflf  toward  the  stalls. 
Hardly  had  he  turned  his  back  when  Kate 
saw  Chalmers  coming  toward  her  from 
the  opposite  direction. 

How  absolutely  he  looked  the  gentle- 
man-rider, in  contrast  to  so  many  of  the 
men  near  him  !  How  familiar,  and  how 
individual  was  the  rapid  gait  with  which 
he  was  approaching  her  ! 

When  he  saw  Kate  there,  with  no 
attendant  but  the  groom  that  her  father 
had  summoned,  he  hurried  forward,  say- 
ing, eagerly : 

"What  are  you  doing,  here,  alone? 
What  luck  to  run  across  you  !  " 

"I  am  waiting  for  papa,"  she  said,  de- 
murely, and  at  that  instant  Mr.  Chester- 
ton reappeared. 

He  was  profuse  in  the  congratulations 
which  Kate  had  not  expressed  (unless  it 
had  been  with  her  eyes),  and  then,  speak- 
ing from  a  sudden  impulse,  prompted,  no 
doubt,  by  the  quality  of  hospitality  in  his 
Virginia  blood,  he  wanted  to  know  why 
Chalmers  could  not  come  home  with  them, 
and  be  their  guest  for  the  remainder  of  his 
stay  in  town. 

Kate  gently  seconded  the  invitation, 
and,  almost  to  her  surprise,  it  was  ac- 
cepted. He  asked  permission,  however, 
to  put  off  coming  until  the  next  morning, 
when  he  would  send  his  belongings  up 
from  the  hotel. 

So  the  next  morning  he  came. 

Kate,  the  romantic,  felt  herself  some- 
thing different  from  the  modern  hostess, 
but  seemed,  in  her  own  consciousness, 
like  some  fair  chatelaine  who  entertained 
a  knight,  or  hke  the  "  Lily  maid  of  Asto- 
lat,"  when  she  "lived  in  fantasy." 

And,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  her  like  the 
experiences  of  some  story-book  world  — 
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those  few  so  happy  days  that  followed. 
They  drove  together  in  the  park,  she 
holding  the  reins  and  manipulating  Star 
and  Stripe  to  his  obvious  admiration. 
And,  better  than  that,  they  rode  together, 
he  on  his  splendid  high  jumper,  and  she 
on  her  beautiful  favorite  whom  she  had 
named  Plantagenet.  (She  told  him  its 
name  rather  shyly,  but  he  plainly  saw  no 
special  significance  in  it.)  And  in  the 
evenings  there  were  dinners,  to  which  a 
lot  of  gay  and  fashionable  people  came. 
Through  it  all  there  was  the  tie  of  old 
friendship  between  these  two.  Kate  was 
acutely  aware  of  this.  She  wondered  if 
he  was  also. 

And  was  he  ?  His  heart  would  have 
been  promptly  ready  with  its  answer. 
How  well  he  remembered  having  said  to 
himself,  on  parting  with  Kate  after  her 
last  visit  to  Virginia,  "  If  I  didn't  hate  all 
women,  I  could  love  this  one,"  and  the 
reflection  had  left  him  wistful-hearted 
ever  since.  But  he  had  looked  upon  her 
as  an  adorable  child  then  —  and  now  that 
he  found  her  a  yet  more  adorable  woman 
he  asked  himself  whether  it  was  true  that 
he  hated  all  women  now.  Was  there  not 
an  exception  ? 

So  insistently  did  this  question  knock 
at  the  door  of  his  heart,  that  he  turned 
and  fled  from  the  threatening  danger. 

But  before  the  train  had  carried  him 
half  way  from  New  York  to  Virginia,  he 
began  to  feel  that  he  had  been  a  fool. 
Of  course,  that  bewildering  little  beauty 
and  heiress  would  never  care  for  him,  but 
why  did  he,  without  actual  need,  turn 
away  from  the  sunshine  of  her  presence  ? 

Never  had  the  gloom  and  cloud  of 
his  lonely  home  seemed  so  oppressive. 
He  wrote  her,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  letter 
in  acknowledgment  of  her  hospitality  to 
him. 

She  answered  it,  in  her  shy  and  girlish 
way,  and  though  it  was  rather  a  prim 
epistle  that  she  wrote  him,  he  read  it  over 
a  hundred  times.  He  answered  it  and 
got  another. 

Thereafter,  he  haunted  the  post-office 
at  mail-time,  until  a  succession  of  these 
guarded  little  missives  seemed  likely  to 
drive  him  distracted. 

Ne.\t  he  began  to  look  about  him  for  an 
excuse  to  go  again  to  New  York.  Any 
would  do.   In  one  letter  she  had  mentioned 


that  Mansfield  was  going  to  open  an  en- 
gagement the  next  week,  and  that  she  was 
looking  forward  to  the  first  night  with  great 
delight. 

He  seized  upon  this  pretext.  He  had 
never  seen  Mansfield,  nor  cared  a  button 
whether  he  ever  saw  him  or  not,  but  he 
wrote  that  he  was  coming  on  next  week, 
and  asked  if  her  father  and  herself  would 
not  go  with  him  to  see  the  distinguished 
actor  in  his  new  play.  The  invitation  was 
accepted. 

The  night  had  come.  It  had  turned 
out  that  Miss  Chesterton  had  engaged  a 
box  for  the  occasion,  before  receiving 
Chalmers's  letter.  So  he  was  to  be  her 
guest,  instead  of  her  being  his. 

There  was  a  dinner  beforehand,  over 
which  Miss  Chesterton  and  her  father 
presided,  and  at  which  Mr.  Chalmers  was 
the  only  guest.  He  found  himself  in  ihe 
same  position  at  the  theatre.  The  father 
had  left  things  entirely  to  his  indulged 
daughter,  and  it  was  so  she  had  arranged 
them. 

"  When  it  is  Mansfield  and  Shakespeare 
together,"  she  said,  "  I  cannot  have  a  lot 
of  chattering  people  around  nie." 

"What  is  the  play?"  asked  Chalmers. 
He  had  not  even  thought  to  look. 

"  Henry  the  Fifth,"  said  Kate,  and 
blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

He  saw  the  blush,  and  noticed  that  it 
was  deliciously  becoming,  but  he  thought 
no  more  about  it. 

Then  the  play  began,  and  he  found 
himself  enthralled.  It  was  a  thing  after 
his  own  heart,  which  had  no  fancy  for 
the  false  sentiment  and  cheap  comedy  so 
much  in  vogue.  Kate  was  as  enthusiastic 
as  himself. 

Mr.  Chesterton,  for  his  part,  declared 
that  any  play  on  earth  would  bore  him 
that  had  four  acts  presented,  without  a 
woman  in  them,  and  by  the  time  the  fifth 
began  he  declared  he  must  go  out  and 
amuse  himself  a  little. 

"  No  one  will  know  that  you  have  not 
a  chaperon  tucked  away  behind  you,"  he 
said,  smiling  at  his  daughter  as  he  went 
out  and  shut  the  door. 

W'lien  the  curtain  went  up  on  the  fifth 
act  they  were  alone. 

Their  consciousness  of  this  made  them 
somewhat  oblivious  to  the  humor  of  the 
first  scene,  and  they  smiled  a  little  absent- 
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mindedly  at  the  bandyiii};  of 
words  between  Fluellen  and 
Pistol. 

At  the  next  scene,  as  famil- 
iar to  Kate  as  it  was  unfamiliar 
to  Chalmers,  who  had  not  read 
the  play  for  years,  the  girl 
turned  directly  away  from  him 
and  tixed  her  whole  attention 
on  the  stage.  His  attention, 
meanwhile,  was  fixed  with  equal 
absoqjtion  upon  the  fair  and 
beautiful  profile  that  intervened 
between  him  and  the  players. 

When  he  saw  the  entrance 
of  the  Queen  and  Princess  and 
their  ladies,  a  temporary  inter- 
est made  him  look  toward  them, 
but  only  to  look  back  at  the  so 
far  lovelier  face  beside  him. 

He  did  not  notice  much  the 
utterances  of  the  actors.  His 
own  most  agitated  thoughts 
were  too  compelling.  How 
could  he  ever  hope  to  win  the 
love  of  this  enchantress  at  his 
side?  What  were  his  country- 
bred  ways,  and  rural  arts,  to 
.such  as  she,  who  had  the  world 
of  fashion  at  her  feet?  How 
could  he  woo  her  ? 

He  had  not  noticed  that  the 
others  had  withdrawn,  leaving 
the  King  and  Princess  alone 
upon  the  stage,  but  when  Mans- 
field spoke  he  was  almost  con- 
strained to  listen,  and  now  he 
heard  the  nol)le  voice  say  these 
words  : 

"  F"air  Katherine.  and  most  fair, 
Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teacii  a  sol- 
dier terms 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lad\''s  ear, 
And    plead    his    love-suit    to   her 
gentle  heart  ?  " 

He  Started  with  surprise. 
But  the  girl  seated  near  him 
kept  her  fixed  gaze  on  the  stage. 

In  his  confusion  of  mind  he 
missed  the  next  few  sentences. 
Then  he  heard  this  : 

"  Do  you  like  me,  Kate  ?  " 

"  Pardonnez    nioi,    1    cannot    tell 

vat  is  '  like  me'." 

"An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate,  and 

you  are  like  .an  angel !  " 
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It  was  wonderful.  His  head  whirled 
with  the  strangeness  of  it  all,  and  he  did 
his  best  to  make  Kat.i  look  at  him.  But 
look  she  wouldn't,  and  he  could  but  give 
attention  to  the  rich  voice  that  was  say- 
ing now  : 

"  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verses,  or  to 
dance  for  your  sake,  Kate ;  why  you  undid 
me  .  .  .  If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog, 
or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle  with  my  armor  on 
my  back — or  if  I  might  buffet  for  my  love,  or 
bound  my  horse  for  her  favors " 

He  really  felt  as  if  he  must  be  dream- 
ing. At  times  his  head  swam  so  that  he 
heard  nothing.  Then  again  the  eloquent 
words  came  to  him  in  detached  sentences. 

"  And  while  thou  Hvest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  fel- 
low of  plain  and  uncoined  constancy  ;  for  he,  per- 
force, must  do  thee  right,  because  he  hath  not  the 
gift  to  woo  in  other  places.  ...  If  thou 
would  have  such  a  one,  take  me.  .  .  .  What 
sayest  thou,  then,  to  my  love  ?  speak,  my  fair, 
and  fairly,  I  pray  thee." 

It  was  maddening  that  she  would  not 
look  at  him.  He  knew  that  she  must  be 
aware  that  his  eyes  were  praying  her  to 
do  it.    He  ventured  to  breathe  her  name  : 

"  Kate." 

The  color  in  her  face  deepened.  He 
saw  the  quick  rise  and  fall  of  the  laces  on 
her  breast,  but  she  kept  her  eyes  upon  the 
stage.  Apparently,  she  was  absorbed  in 
what  was  being  said  there,  though  he  had 
forgotten  it  all. 

He  was  recalled  by  the  utterance  there 
of  her  dear  name.    He  echoed  the  sound. 

"  Kate,"  he  said  again. 

But  she  was  straining  forward,  as  It 
were,  to  listen,  and,  since  he  could  do  no 
better,  he  listened,  too — to  these  words  : 

"And  therefore  t-^ll  me,  most  fair  Katherine, 
will  you  have  me?  Put  off  your  maiden  blushes  ; 
avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart  with  the  looks 
of  an  empress ;  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  say 
'  Harry  of  England,  I  am  tliine. '  " 

He  half  started  to  his  feet. 

"  By  Jove — what  does  this  mean  ?"  he 
said. 

Then  slie  spf)ke  to  him,  in  a  voice  of 
grave  rebuke  : 

"  Have  you  never  read  Shakespeare  ?  " 
she  said,  lowly. 

"  But  this  isn't  Shakespeare — it's  me  !  " 
he  answered,  excited  and  ungrammatical. 

"  Listen."  she  answered,  turning  back 
toward  the  stage. 


"  And  what's  more  it's  yoii^''  he  went 
on,  "  '  Harry  of  England  ! '  '  Kate  ' — ■ 
what  does  it  mean  ?  " 

Before  she  could  answer  the  door  be- 
hind them  opened  and  Mr.  Chesterton  re- 
turned. 

Utterly  bewildered,  Chalmers  heard  not 
another  word  of  what  was  passing  on  the 
stage.  This  astounding  coincidence  was 
too  much  for  him. 

When  the  curtain  was  down,  and  they 
were  leaving  the  theatre,  he  succeeded, 
for  the  first  tiine,  in  catching  Kate's  eye. 
Having  caught  it,  he  held  it,  almost,  as  it 
seemed,  against  her  will.  With  his  own, 
he  demanded  of  her  some  recognition  of 
the  feeling  that  possessed  him — amaze- 
ment at  this  strange  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened. 

Her  eyes  twinkled  in  a  smile. 

It  wasn't  much,  but  he  gathered  hope 
from  it.  If  she  smiled,  she  understood — 
and  what  was  there  to  understand,  except 
that  he  was  fathoms  deep  in  love  with  her  ? 

He  seemed  to  be  dreaming  still,  when, 
a  little  later,  he  found  himself  seated  at 
Kate's  side  and  driving  homeward  over 
the  asphalt.  The  rubber  tires  made  little 
noise,  and  the  way  was  long.  The  mo- 
tion was  also  soothing,  and  presently  they 
were  both  aware  that  Mr.  Chesterton  was 
asleep. 

As  they  passed  under  an  electric  light 
he  queried,  softly : 

"  Is  he  asleep  ?  " 

She  nodded,  a  smile  on  eyes  and  lips. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  as 
they  drove  beyond  the  light  he  breathed 
liL-r  name. 

"  Kate  !  " 

It  was  very  low,  but  she  heard  it.  She 
did  not  speak,  but  the  next  light  showed 
him  her  sweet  face  mutely  answering  his 
summons. 

"  I  said  long  ago  that  Shakespeare 
knew  everything,"  he  whispered ;  '•  but  I 
didn't  think  then  that  he  knew — indeed.  I 
(iiiln't  know  it  myself — exactly  what  I 
feel  for  you.     Oh,  Kate  !  " 

He  was  stammering  and  blundering  like 
any  other  real  lover.  He  wanted  to  say 
more,  but  he  could  not  find  the  words. 

Presently,  he  put  out  his  hand  and  laid 
it  gently  over  hers. 

It  was  a  crucial  instant.  If  she  threw 
it  off,  he  would  never  forgive  himself. 
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^Dra7vii  by  hJo7vard  Chandler  Christy. 

The  girl  seated  near  him  kept  her  fixed  gaze  on  the  stage.— Page  537. 
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But  she  did  not  throw  it  oflF.  Instead, 
she  turned  her  own  glo\ed  pahn  upward, 
to  be  clasped  by  his. 

"  Oh,  Kate,"  he  murmured,  in  an  ec- 
stasy of  gratitude,  "  not  even  Siaakespeare 
ever  knew  how  1  feel  toward  you  now. 
I've  loved  you  for  these  many  years,  but 
I  never  dreamed  that  you  could  love  me." 

No  answer.  The  lights  were  getting 
farther  apart,  and  he  had  to  wait  a  full 
moment  before  he  could  see  her  face. 

"  Do  you  ?  You  do  .' "  he  cried,  doubt 
and  assurance  almost  simultaneous.  "  Oh, 
Kate,  speak  !  Tell  me  in  words.  1  can't 
beheve  it." 

The  carriage  was  going  slower.     It  was 


drawing  up  at  the  curb-stone.  Mr.  Ches- 
terton had  waked. 

There  was  but  one  moment's  chance, 
for  Chalmers  was  to  return  to  his  hotel, 
and  the  carriage  waited  for  him. 

As  he  led  her  up  the  steps,  her  father 
preceding  them,  he  whispered  again,  all 
the  urgency  of  his  soul  in  eyes  and  voice  : 

"  Tell  me,  Kate.  I  can't  wait  until  to- 
morrow.    Just  one  word  !  " 

The  old  gentleman  was  fumbling  sleep- 
ily with  his  latch-key.  He  saw  and  heard 
nothing  as  Kate,  avouching  the  thoughts 
of  her  heart  with  the  look  of  an  empress, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  : 

"  Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine  !  " 


PALINODE    OF    THE    ROBINS 

By  Joseph   Russell  Taylor 

Rest  is  the  gift  of  autumn,  a  goodly  gift  is  rest  : 
Sweet  is  song,  but  after  song  silence  is  the  best  : 
And  robins,  need  you  waken  now  the  old  unrest  of  song? 
I  listen  but  the  moment  :   for  the  silence  will  be  long. 

O  doubtful  spiritual,  echo  of  spring,  in  air  or  in  my  breast, 
The  robins  carolling  under  breath  the  last  last  song  and  best ! 
Is  this  the  ambrosial  bower  of  green  that  to  the  lyric  tire 
Resounded,  overmastered  with  the  myriad  flutes  of  desire? 

Now  in  the  autumnal  thicket  the  fading  memories  cling, 
Phantom  of  frolic,   whisper  of  April,  listen,  the  robins  sing. 
Catch  the  rain  and  ruin  of  gold  in  a  falling  last  half-song. 
My  russet  breasts  of  memory  !  for  the  silence  will  be  long. 


Sing,  for  the  forward  eyes  of  April  looked  to  this  at  last  : 
Hush,  for  a  backward  face  is  autumn,   and  her  heart  the  past 
Hush,  for  the  leaves  are  weeping,  brea«:hless  beautiful  fire  ! 
And  hush  not  yet,  O  hush  not  yet,  April,  heart's  desire  ! 
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I  shall  curse  her  with  a  niiiui." 
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ONCE  upon  a  time,  in  a  country  very 
far  away,  a  new  princess  was  born. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  King, 
her  father,  and  the  Queen,  her  mother, 
held  a  great  christening  feast,  to  which 
were  invited  all  the  crowned  heads  for 
miles  around,  all  the  nobility  of  their  own 
kingdom,  and  the  fairies  whose  good 
wishes  were  considered  desirable.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ceremony,  as  is  also  cus- 
tomary, a  very  angry  little  old  lady,  with 
a  nose  like  a  beak,  burst  into  the  room. 

"  May  I  ask  why  I  was  not  invited?  " 
she  demanded.  "These  are  here,"  and 
she  pointed  to  the  fairy  who  rules  the 
hearts  of  men,  and  to  the  fairy  who  rules 
circumstance.  She  herself  was  the  fairy 
who  rules  men's  minds. 

"  Vou  !  "  stammered  his  Majesty. 
"  Why,  it  is  only  a  girl.  We — we  thought 
you  would  be  offended.  Later,  if  a  son 
should  be  born " 

"  Vou  thought  !  "  shrieked  the  enraged 
little  creature,  gathering  her  shoulder- 
shawl  about  her.      "  Vou  thouorht  nothinj]: 


whatever  about  it.  I  am  in- 
sulted, and  I  shall  be  revenged. 
Before  anything  yet  has  been 
given  to  this  child  1  shall  curse  ' 

her " 

"  Oh  !  "  begged  the  crowned  heads 
and  the  nobility. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  fairy,  stamping  and 
growing  angrier,  "  I  shall  curse  her  with  a 

'•Anything  but  that,"  groaned  his  Maj- 
esty. 

"  Not  that  for  a  woman-child,"  moaned 
the  mother,  from  under  her  silken  coverlid. 

"Yes,"  said  the  fairy,  and  her  wicked 
black  eyes  snapped  o\-er  her  witliered  red 
cheeks.  "  She  is  a  woman  -  child,  and 
yet  she  shall  think.  She  shall  be  alien  to 
her  own  sex,  and  undesired  by  the  other. 
She  shall  ask  and  it  will  not  be  given  her. 
She  shall  achieve  and  it  shall  count  her 
for  naught.  Men  shall  point  the  finger  at 
her  like  this  "  (and  she  pointed  one  skinny 
forefinger  at  the  King),  "and  shall  whis- 
per, '  There  goes  the  woman  with  brains, 
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poor  thing  ! '  As  for  your  Majesty,  in 
her  shall  you  find  your  punishment.  She 
shall  think  what  you  do  not  know,  and 
divine  what  you  cannot  find  out.  Now," 
added  the  wicked  fairy,  turning  to  the 
two  godmothers  who  stood  by  the  child's 
cradle,  "  see  if  you,  with  all  your  giving, 
can  do  anything  to  lessen  the  curse  that  I 
have  spoken,"  and  she  rushed  away  like  a 
whirlwind,  leaving  every  face  dismayed. 

The  fairy  who  rules  circumstance  stood 
by  the  cradle  and  spoke.  Her  face  was 
the  face  of  one  who  wavers  two  ways,  and 
her  voice  was  unsure. 

"The  child  shall  have  fortune,"  she 
said,  "  good-fortune,  so  far  as  is  consist- 
ent with  what  has  already  been  given.  I 
wish,"  she  added,  apologetically,  "  that  I 
had  spoken  first." 

"  Why  didn't  you?  "  grumbled  his  Maj- 
esty, under  his  whiskers,  but  he  dared  not 
speak  aloud,  for  he  was  afraid  of  circum- 
stance, being  a  king. 

The  other  fairy  stood  silent,  looking 
down  into  the  child's  face. 

"  But  she  shall  know  love,"  she  said, 
softly,  after  a  little  time.  The  sleeping 
princess  smiled. 

From  the  time  that  it  was  spoken  the 
curse  was  felt.  Before  the  baby  could 
talk  she  would  lie  in  the  royal  cradle,  fix- 
ing upon  the  King,  her  father,  and  the 
Queen,  her  mother,  when  they  came  to 
see  her,  eyes  so  big,  so  wise,  so  full  of 
question,  that  his  Majesty  fled,  and  her 
Majesty  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
wondering  what  it  could  be  that  the  child 
remembered  and  she  forgot.  The  first 
word  the  Princess  uttered  was  "  Why." 
She  said  it  so  often  that  presently,  through 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  king- 
dom, she  was  known  as  the  "  Princess 
Povu-quoi,"  though  her  real  name  was 
Josefa  Maria  Alexandra  Renee  Naftaline. 

"  Why,"  she  asked,  when  she  was  very 
small,  "  did  trees  grow  this  way,  instead 
of  the  other  end  uf)?  Why  did  people 
stand  on  their  feet  instead  of  on  their 
heads?  Why  did  you  like  some  people 
better  than  others,  and  why  couldn't  it  be 
just  as  easy  to  like  them  all  alike?  " 

She  was  a  good  little  girl,  but  she  had 
ail  the  credit  of  being  a  bad  one.  She 
saw  through  what  she  was  not  intended 
to  see  through  ;  she  heard  what  she  was 
not  meant  to  hear  ;  she  understood  what 


others  wished  to  keep  hidden.  Therefore 
it  came  to  pass  that  she  was  very  lonely. 
She  had  a  way  of  climbing  affectionately 
up  to  the  neck  of  some  favored  person, 
drawing  down  the  head  for  a  loving  em- 
brace, and  then  asking  some  terrible  ques- 
tion, whereupon  she  was  quickly  put  down 
on  the  floor  and  left  alone.  There  she 
would  sit,  with  so  grieved  a  look  in  her 
big  blue  eyes  that  the  next  one  who  en- 
tered would  pity  the  golden-haired  baby, 
and  would  take  her  up,  only  to  become 
a  victim  to  some  other  unanswerable  in- 
quiry. 

When  she  was  four  and  five,  her  ques- 
tions were  theological  or  philosophical. 
"  Why  was  she  made  at  all,  if  she  were  as 
naughty  as  people  said  ?  Wouldn't  it  have 
been  less  trouble  not  to  have  made  her,  or 
to  have  made  her  good?  W^hy  were  you 
you,  and  II?  Who  was  going  to  bury 
the  last  man?"  The  King's philosopliers 
stood  about  in  silence  and  gnawed  their 
beards.  They  were  terribly  afraid  of  the 
little  girl  with  chubby  legs  and  dimples. 
As  she  grew  older  her  questioning  turned 
more  toward  social  matters  and  practical 
affairs.  "  Why,"  she  a.sked  his  Majesty, 
her  father,  who  also  was  afraid  of  her, 
"  did  he  say  that  he  loved  his  neighbor 
and  yet  make  war?  V\'^hy  was  he  king? 
Was  it  because  he  was  wiser  and  better 
than  other  people?  She  looked  at  him 
so  long  and  so  doubtfully  that  his  Majes- 
ty wriggled  in  the  royal  chair.  He  felt 
that  this  wretched  child  was  endangering 
his  power.  Sometimes  he  was  so  misera- 
ble that  he  would  willingly  have  abdicated, 
but  he  could  not  abdicate  his  httle  daugh- 
ter. Besides,  he  was  a  king,  and  he  did 
not  have  any  place  to  go.  Other  chil- 
dren had  been  granted  him,  a  line  of  little 
princesses  who  wore  long,  stifT  embroi- 
dered robes  ;  and  a  nice,  fat,  stupid  little 
prince,  who  was  a  great  comfort  to  his 
father.  All  these  other  princelets  obeyed 
the  court  etiquette  and  wore  the  court 
clothes,  and  never  felt  the  ripple  of  an 
idea  across  their  little  minds,  but  they 
could  not  atone  to  the  King  for  the  thorn 
in  his  flesh  known  as  Josefa  Maria  Alex- 
andra Renee  Naftaline. 

The  Princess  Pourquoi  objected  to 
wearing  a  stomacher,  for  she  liked  to  lie 
flat  on  her  face  in  the  park,  watching  the 
ants.     She  objected  to  making  the  court 
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bow,  and  smiling  the  court  smile,  and  put- 
ting out  her  hand  to  be  kissed.  Why- 
should  she?  The  ladies-in-waiting  could 
only  tell  her,  "  It  was  so."  She  objected  to 
taking  mincing  walks  in  the  royal  gardens 
among  the  peacocks,  and  sometimes,  to 
the  horror  of  all  the  court,  escaped  and 
played  games  with  peasant  children  out- 
side. She  disliked  her  lessons.  Why- 
should  she  say,  like  a  parrot,  what  her 
governess  told  her  to,  when  there  were 
birds  and  beasts  and  creeping  things  out- 
side to  study,  and  a  library  inside  full  of 
things  really  worth  learning?  So  she 
went  her  own  way,  growing  wistful  and 
more  lonely,  and  every  day  her  big  eyes 
grew  wiser  and  fuller  of  secrets.  Those 
who  saw  her  crossed  themselves  and 
murmured,  "  The  Curse  !  " 

Once  his  Majesty  held  a  great  festival 
to  celebrate  the  thousandth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  his  kingdom  by  his 
imperial  ancestor,  Multus  Pulvius  Questus, 
who  had  conquered  500,000  men  -with 
his  own  arm,  and  had  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  a  great  principality.  The  festi- 
val was  a  brilliant  one,  and  all  the  royal 
neighbors  came.  Just  before  the  cere- 
monies began,  in  the  large  audience  cham- 
ber, the  governess  of  the  Princess  Pourquoi, 
stung  by  questions  she  could  not  answer 
regarding  the  achievements  of  Multus 
Pulvius,  burst  out  with  : 

"  You  are  a  naughty  little  girl,  and  if 
you  act  this  way  the  fairy  prince  will  never 
come." 

"  I  don't  want  a  fairy  prince,"  replied 
the  Princess  proudly,  looking  at  her  gov- 
erness with  steady  blue  eyes.  "  I  want 
a  real  one." 

A  little  prince  standing  near,  in  a  red 
velvet  suit,  looked  at  her  very  hard. 

As  time  went  on,  the  Princess  Pourquoi 
was  not  quite  content.  She  was  too  eager 
for  that. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  when  I  find  out," 
she  said  sadly  one  day. 

"  Find  out  what,  your  Highness  ? " 
asked  the  chief  philosopher. 

"It,"  answered  the  girl,  and  she  point- 
ed toward  the  horizon.  "  What  it  means, 
where  we  came  from,  what  you  are  for 
and  I  am  for." 

The  chief  philosopher  took  a  golden 
goblet  of  wine  that  a  page  had  brought 
him  and  drank  it  to  its  dregs.      Perhaps 


he  meant  this  for  an  answer.  Then  he 
winked  at  his  fellow-philosopher,  and  the 
two  went  arm  in  ami  down  a  long  path 
between  box  hedges  in  the  garden.  The 
Princess  entered  the  royal  palace  and 
knelt  at  the  feet  of  the  King. 

"Your  Majesty,"  she  asked,  "  why  are 
people  who  do  not  know  anything  called 
wise  men  and  philosophers  ?  " 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  King 
made  a  great  proclamation,  offering  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  to  anyone  who 
would  answer  one  of  her  questions  satis- 
factorily. Suitors  came  by  scores,  although 
her  unfortunate  propensity  was  known, 
for  the  Princess  was  growing  to  be  very 
beautiful,  and  his  Majesty,  the  King,  was 
very  rich.  The  aspirant  to  her  hand 
usually  stood  before  the  royal  throne  in 
the  presence  of  the  court,  and  the  Prin- 
cess was  ushered  in  by  the  major  dome. 
The  Princess  Poiuquoi  did  not  trouble 
herself  to  find  new  questions ;  she  only 
asked  some  of  the  old  ones  over  again, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  of  Kleptomania, 
the  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne  of  Rum- 
felt  Holstein,  the  reigning  King  of  Nemo- 
sapientia,  besides  dozens  of  others,  went 
sorrowfully  back  to  their  homes,  rejected. 
When  it  was  found  that  the  ordeal  was 
terrible,  and  the  result  always  the  same, 
the  suitors  gradually  ceased  coming,  and 
the  Princess  Pourquoi  remained  a  great 
matrimonial  problem,  aged  fifteen,  on  the 
hands  of  her  parents. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Princess 
resolved  to  study,  and  to  achieve  some- 
thing that  was  really  her  own.  People 
should  respect  her,  not  because  she  was  a 
princess,  but  because  she  could  do  great 
things.  She  pleaded  with  his  Majesty 
until  he  ordered  the  greatest  scholar  in  his 
kingdom  to  act  as  tutor  for  her,  the  great- 
est sculptor  to  teach  her  modelling,  the 
greatest  painter  to  teach  her  how  to  draw. 
For  five  long  years  the  Princess  w^orked 
and  was  happy,  but  the  eyes  of  her 
mother  were  full  of  pity  when  they  rested 
on  her,  and  the  passers-by  in  the  streets 
whispered,  "  Poor  thing  !  "  Mothers 
drew  their  little  ones  closer  to  them  when 
they  saw  her,  and  said  :  "  Take  care  ! 
It  is  the  woman  with  a  mind  !  "  And 
the  young  ladies  of  the  court,  when  they 
came  out  into  the  park  with  their  long 
trains,   and  saw  the   Princess  seated  by 
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Every  day  her  big  eyes  grew  wiser  and  fuller  of  secrets. 
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herself  with  a  book  under  a  tree,  said  to 
themselves,  under  their  breath  :  "  Like 
that,  too,  but  for  the  grace  of  God  !  " 

At  one  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of 
works  of  art  in  the  city  was  a  statue, 
anonymously  exhibited,  that  won  great 
praise.  It  was  of  white  marble,  and  rep- 
resented a  woman  standing  on  tiptoe  and 
reaching  up  and  out  with  one  hand.  The 
fingers  closed  on  nothing,  and  the  look  of 
the  face  was  disappointed.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  skill  was  shown  in  the  rendering 
of  the  eyes.  Their  expression  was  baf- 
fling, and  no  one  could  say  whether  the 
woman  was  blind  or  not. 

"What  masculine  strength  of  hand- 
ling ! "  said  the  artists. 

"  What  wonderful  inner  meaning  !  " 
said  the  philosophers. 

The  Princess  Pourquoi  came  one  day 
to  visit  it,  and  stood  a  long  time  watching 
the  people  who  saw  it.  The  outspoken 
praise  made  her  eyes  glisten.  A  working- 
man,  in  a  peasant's  blue  blouse,  strolled 
near.  There  was  fine  powder  of  chipped 
stone  upon  his  sleeve. 

"There  is  great  power  there,"  said  the 
workingman,   "  but  the  work  is  crude." 

The  peasant  was  hustled  out  of  the 
room,  and  an  admiring  crowd  gathered 
about  the  statue  of  the  groping  woman. 
Someone  whispered  that  it  was  not  a  man's 
work  at  all,  but  the  work  of  a  woman. 
Surprise,  incredulity,  disapproval,  passed 
in  waves  over  the  faces  of  the  crowd. 
The  rumor  wa*s  established  as  a  fact, 
though  the  woman's  name  was  withheld. 
Everyone  could  see  faults  now. 

"  We  suspected  it  from  the  first,"  said 
the  philosophers.  "  The  lack  of  virility 
is  apparent." 

"  You  can  see  the  woman's  carelessness 
in  regard  to  details  in  every  fold  of  the 
drapery  !  "  said  the  artists. 

The  Princess  Pourquoi  listened.  Pres- 
ently she  faced  the  crowd. 

"  It  is  my  work,"  she  said,  simply. 
Then  she  summoned  her  lackeys  and  or- 
dered her  carriage,  and  disappeared  be- 
fore artists  or  philosophers  could  find  any 
knot-holes  to  crawl  through. 

Their  Majesties,  the  royal  parents,  were 
greatly  pleased  when  they  heard  of  this 
scene.  Perhaps  this  condemnation  of  her 
statue  would  bring  their  daughter  to  her 
senses. 


It  was  very  fortunate  that  just  at  this 
time  there  came  rumors  of  the  advent 
of  the  Fairy  Prince.  From  Bobitania,  a 
kingdom  leagues  away,  he  was  reported 
to  be  approaching,  presumably  to  woo 
the  Princess  Pourquoi.  The  King  and  the 
Queen  chuckled  in  secret  together  the 
day  a  messenger  arrived  to  announce 
the  advent  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Ludwig  Jerome  Victor  Christian  Ernst, 
Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne  of  Bobitania. 
This  was  a  very  great  principality,  indeed. 
Surely  the  Princess  would  for  once  act 
like  other  people,  and  would,  for  the  sake 
of  all  that  was  to  be  gained,  profess  her- 
self satisfied  in  regard  to  her  questions. 

The  royal  household  was  ordered  into 
its  very  best  clothing.  The  King  and 
the  Queen,  the  Prince  and  the  Princesses, 
shimmered  in  velvet  and  jewels.  The 
pages  were  resplendent  in  yellow  and 
silver.  The  philosophers  were  profound  in 
rich  black.  The  woolly  white  dogs  of  the 
ladies-in-waiting  were  combed  and  tied 
with  the  colors  of  Bobitania,  crimson  and 
black.  Everywhere,  in  jewels,  in  flower 
devices,  among  the  hangings  on  the  wall, 
were  displayed  the  arms  of  Bobitania,  a 
crimson  star  on  a  dusky  background. 

After  the  ceremonies  of  greeting  were 
over,  when  Prince  Ludwig  Jerome  Victor 
had  bent  before  the  King  and  the  Queen 
on  their  throne,  and  had  had  presented  to 
him  all  the  royal  offspring,  the  Princess 
Pourquoi  was  requested  to  show  his  High- 
ness the  garden  of  flowers,  that  his  eyes 
might  be  refreshed  after  his  long  journey. 
So,  side  by  side  they  walked,  talking  to- 
gether, between  long  rows  of  stately 
chrysanthemums,  white,  yellow,  and  red, 
she,  very  erect  in  her  brocaded  gown 
whose  deep  blue  folds  swept  the  grass,  he 
all  smiles  and  obeisance,  in  a  slashed  suit 
of  scarlet  and  black.  The  waiting-women, 
by  two  and  two,  came  on  behind. 

As  they  paced  the  garden,  the  pea- 
cocks retreated  slowly,  a  statelier  pro- 
cession than  they.  They  passed  a  foun- 
tain, where  a  single  workman  was  busy, 
sculpturing  a  figure  from  a  block  of  gray 
granite.  His  face  was  shaded  by  a  cap, 
but  the  splendid  action  of  strong  arms 
and  muscular  shoulders  was  visible.  The 
Princess  paused,  and  the  waiting-women 
turned,  pretending  to  be  busy  with  the 
box    of   the  hedges    or  the   pink-tipped 
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daisies  at  their  feet.  The  face  of  Prince 
l.udwig  Jerome  Victor  grew  uneasy,  for 
he  felt  that  the  hour  for  his  questioning 
had  come.  But  the  Princess  was  not 
thinking  of  him,  for  her  eyes  were  follow- 
ing the  workman's  fingers. 

"  Why  blue  jean  for  one  man's  arm,  and 
velvet  with  pearls  for  another?  "  she  said, 
half  to  herself.  "  Why  hunger  for  that 
man,  and  forme  surfeit?  " 

"  Most  gracious  Princess,"  answered 
Prince  Ludwig  Jerome  Victor,  secure  in 
his  reply,  "  the  earth  with  all  upon  it  is 
glad  to  lie  as  dirt  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
most  beautiful  lady  in  the  world." 

He  fell  upon  one  knee  and  kissed  her 
hand.  She  looked  down  intently  into  his 
narrow,  upraised  face. 

"  Queen  among  princesses,"  he  begged, 
"  question  me  and  accept  my  answer. 
From  far  Bobitania  I  have  come  to  woo, 
and  if  I  fail  I  die.  What  is  the  question 
I  must  answer?  " 

"  You  have  answered,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess.    "  Rise." 

The  hand  of  the  workman  had  paused, 
uplifted,  with  a  sculptor's  hammer  in  its 
grasp.  There  was  a  queer  little  smile 
upon  his  face,  below  the  shadow  of  the 
cap. 

The  waiting-women  paced  in  silence 
behind  the  Princess  back  to  the  presence 
of  the  King. 

"  Most  august  Sovereign,"  said  the 
Prince,  bending  his  knee  in  the  royal 
presence,  "  I  have  come  to  place  my 
kingdom  at  your  daughter's  feet.  Deign 
to  ask  her  if  I  have  found  favor  in  her 
eyes." 

"What  say  you,  my  daughter?  "  asked 
the  King,  his  delight  shining  through  his 
face.  "  Is  it  not  a  noble  prince  and  a 
fair  offer?" 

"My  Lord  and  Father,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess Pourquoi,  bending  in  courtesy,  then 
standing  erect,  more  haughty  than  before, 
"it  is  no  prince,  but  a  man  with  a  lackey's 
soul.  He  may  come  to  reign,  but  a  king 
he  can  never  be.  As  for  my  hand,  he 
may  not  again  touch  it.  I  go  to  make  it 
clean." 

Then  she  turned  and  walked,  in  a  great 
silence,  between  the  parted  lines  of  fright- 
ened people,  out  of  the  audience-chamber 
and  away. 

How    Prince    Ludwig   Jerome    Victor 


Christian  Ernst  went  away  in  great  anger, 
how  the  royal  apologies  were  presented  in 
vain,  how  the  Princess  Pourcjuoi  was  im- 
prisoned for  three  days  in  her  chamber  with 
no  books  to  read  and  was  held  in  deep  dis- 
grace by  all  the  court,  is  a  long  story,  and 
one  that  would  take  much  time  to  tell.  But 
the  Princess  only  smiled  serenely,  present- 
ed her  duty  to  her  parents,  saying  that  she 
was  deeply  grieved  if  her  necessary  words 
had  hurt  them  ;  and,  the  first  day  she  was 
free,  went  walking  in  the  royal  garden 
alone. 

The  artisan  was  there  at  the  fountain, 
working  at  the  same  stone  figure.  The 
Princess  stood  in  silence  and  watched  him. 
At  her  approach  he  had  taken  off  his  cap, 
and  had  laid  it  on  the  grass.  Yellow  au- 
tumn leaves  fell  on  his  blue  blouse  and  on 
her  crimson  velvet  robe. 

"  Do  you  like  to  work  ?  "  asked  the 
Princess  Pourquoi,  timidly. 

A  look  of  amusement  crept  into  the 
man's  keen  dark  eyes,  and  his  lips  quiv- 
ered with  a  suppressed  smile. 

"  Yes,  your  Highness,"  he  answered, 
making  an  inclination  of  his  head.  And 
he  went  on  working. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  Princess  Pourquoi. 

"  Gracious  Lady  and  Princess,"  replied 
the  artisan,  "  I  do  not  know." 

The  Princess  stared  at  his  deft  fingers 
and  the  quivering  muscles  of  his  arms. 
Then  she  strolled  away  to  pick  a  late 
white  rose,  and  presently  wandered  back, 
as  if  forgetful  where  her  f'feet  were  going. 

"  I  have  seen  you  before,"  she  re- 
marked, absent-mindedly. 

He  bent  again,  and  murmured  some- 
thing respectful  that  she  could  not  hear. 
The  chance  given  him  to  continue  the 
subject  he  did  not  improve. 

"  Once,"  continued  the  Princess,  "  in  a 
hovel  among  other  ho\'els  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  Through  the  open  door  of  the 
sick-room  where  I  stood,  I  saw  you  sitting 
at  a  poor  man's  table,  sharing  his  black 
bread  and  muddy  ale.  Why  were  you 
there  ?  " 

"  He  was  my  friend,"  said  the  artisan. 
"  His  hut  was  then  my  home." 

"  Why  do  you  wear  a  workingman's 
blouse  and  carve  in  stone?"  demanded 
the  Princess  abruptly. 

"  Madame  and  Princess,"  replied  the 
man,  "it  is  the  work  that  I  have  chosen," 
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Side  by  side  they  walked,  talking  together. 
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and  he  went  on  chipping  away  fine  flakes 
of  stone. 

The  lady  walked  away  again,  this  time 
following  a  wayward  peacock  across  the 
grass.  The  workingman  paused  to  look 
after  her,  with  the  sunshine  falling  on  her 
brown  hair.  Then  he  picked  uj)  a  chisel 
that  he  had  dropped,  and,  in  doing  so, 
bent  to  kiss  the  grass  where  her  feet  had 
rested,  for  she  had  trodden  very  close. 

When  the  Princess  came  back  the  next 
time,  she  spoke  with  the  quiet  air  of  one 
who  is  greeting  an  old  friend. 

"  You  criticised  my  statue,"  she  re- 
marked.    "You  called  it  crude." 

"  Whoever  reported  my  poor  opinion 
to  Madame  the  Princess,"  said  the  man, 
"  had  evidently  heard  but  part  of  what  I 
said." 

The  Princess  showed  no  curiosity  as  to 
the  rest. 

"  Why  were  the  others  so  unjust?  "  she 
demanded.  "  They  praised  my  work 
when  they  thought  it  was  a  man's.  They 
turned  upon  it  and  called  it  bad  when 
they  knew  a  girl  had  done  it,  and  did  not 
yet  know  that  it  was  a  princess.  What 
can  one  do  when  it  is  all  so  unfair?  " 

The  artisan  answered  not  a  word,  but 
went  on  chipping,  chipping,  bending  all 
his  energy  to  the  curve  of  a  finger.  The 
Princess  watched  with  eyes  in  which  all 
the  blue  of  the  autumn  sky  and  all  the 
shining  of  the  autumn  sun  seemed  cen- 
tred. When  the  young  man  at  length 
looked  at  her,  her  liead  was  thrown  back 
and  her  face  wore  the  look  of  one  who 
feels  her  blood  to  be  royal. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  asked,  sternly, 
though  the  expression  of  her  eyes  was  of 
one  who  pleads,  "  what  fate  is  reserved 
for  the  man  who  answers  even  one  of  my 
questions  satisfactorily?" 

"  Gracious  Lady  and  Princess,"  he 
said,  humbly,  "  I  have  answered  nothing, 
for  I  did  not  know.  My  mind,  too,  has 
questioned  ceaselessly  into  the  injustice  of 
many  things.      1  only " 

"  You  only,"  said  the  Princess,  with  a 
sweep  of  her  hand,  "  you  only  kept  on 
^n'orking  /     Come  !  " 

Refusing  to  walk  at  her  side,  he  fol- 
lowed at  a  little  distance,  stepping  un- 
surely,  as  one  would  walk  in  a  dream. 
The  lackeys  looked  at  him  and  sneered 
as  he  went.     His  Majesty  the  King,  and 


her  Majesty  the  Queen  looked  down  in 
impatience  from  the  throne  when  they 
saw  the  Princess  Pourquoi  leading  in  a 
peasant  clad  in  blue  jean. 

"  Some  injury  to  redress  !  "  muttered 
his  Majesty.  "  Always  a  new  grievance  ! 
I  never  have  time  to  sleep  or  think." 

The  Princess  swept  across  the  audience- 
chamber  with  the  air  of  one  whom  nat- 
ure, not  circumstance  alone,  had  made  a 
queen.  She  bent  before  her  royal  par- 
ents, then  laid  her  hand  upon  that  of  the 
artisan. 

"  Your  Majesties  will  remember,"  she 
said,  "  the  decree  made  regarding  me 
when  I  was  fifteen  years  old.  This  man 
alone  has  answered  one  question  of  mine 
to  my  satisfaction.  I  come  to  beg  — " 
and  her  face  wore  a  frightened  look,  yet 
shone  with  a  sudden  gleam  of  mischief, 
"  I  come  to  beg  that  he  incur  the  penalty." 

Her  Majesty  fainted  and  was  carried 
from  the  room.  His  Majesty  turned  pur- 
ple, and  the  calves  of  his  legs  swelled 
with  rage.  The  ladies-in-waiting  hid  their 
faces  behind  their  hands  and  whispered, 
"  Shameless  !  "  The  philosophers  shook 
their  heads  and  muttered,  "The  Curse!" 
As  soon  as  the  King  could  find  his  voice 
he  thundered  :  "  Away  with  him  to  the 
donjon  keep  !  Let  the  executioner  come 
and  do  his  duty  !  Cut  oflf  the  head  of 
the  impostor  who  would  steal  my  daugh- 
ter's hand  !  " 

"He  is  no  impostor,"  said  the  Princess, 
scornfully.  "  Whatever  his  birth  may  be, 
his  soul  is  royal." 

The  men-at-arms  came  forward  to  seize 
him,  but  the  Princess  flung  herself  be- 
tween him  and  them.  He  put  her  gently 
aside,  and  stepped  forward  to  defy  them 
all,  but  his  eyes  rested  all  the  while  on  her 
with  a  look  that  made  great  throbbings 
in  her  wrists.  The  clash  of  arms  in  the 
chamber  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
commotion  outside.  Shouts  of  "  Make 
way  !  "  were  heard.  Then  there  were 
cries  of :  "A  messenger,  a  messenger 
from  his  Grace  of  Bobitania  !  "  Free 
way  was  left  in  the  crowded  hall  for  a  man 
in  a  travel-stained  riding-costume,  who  en- 
tered and  hurried  toward  the  throne. 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace,"  he  pant 
ed,  "  his  Majesty  the  King  of   Bobitania 
desires  to    make   known    that  the   Heir- 
Apparent  to  the  throne,  who  disappeared 
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many  weeks  ago,  has  not  been  discovered. 
News  has  just  reached  Bobitania  that  his 
valet,  who  stole  much  of  the  Prince's  cloth- 
ing after  his  disappeiirance,  has  been  here 
representing  himself  to  be  the  Prince.  Let 
it  therefore  be  known  that  the  person  who 
of  late  called  himself  Prince  Ludwig  Je- 
rome Victor  Christian  Ernst  of  Bobitania 
is  an  impostor,  being  the  son  of  a  liberated 
serf,  and  the  grandson  of  a  swineherd." 

The  nobles,  the  ladies-in-waiting,  the 
philosophers  crowded  about  the  messen- 
ger. While  he  was  explaining  that  Prince 
Ludwig  Jerome  Victor  was  eccentric, 
though  deeply  loved  by  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  Bobitania  ;  how  he  had  in- 
sisted on  learning  a  trade  ;  how  he  had 
often  disappeared  for  a  time,  living  in  dis- 
guise among  his  poorest  subjects  —  the 
Princess  was  looking  at  the  stone-cutter's 
face,  and  smiling.  She  forbore  to  cast 
one  glance  of  triumph  upon  the  King. 

The  messenger  took  his  leave  of  his 
Majesty  and  turned  to  go.  Suddenly  he 
fell  upon  his  knees  and  kissed  the  hand 
of  the  peasant. 

"  My  Lord  the  Prince ! "  he  cried. 
And  the  vaulted  ceiling  gave  back  the  cry, 
for  all  the  people  in  waiting  took  it  up  and 
shouted  for  the  Prince  who  wore  blue  jean. 


"Why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  asked  the  Prin- 
cess Pourquoi,  two  hours  later,  when  she 
stood  in  the  garden  with  her  betrothed, 
the  real  Ludwig  Jerome  Victor  Christian 
Ernst,  Heir- Apparent  to  the  throne  of 
Bobitania. 

"  Gracious  Lady  and  Princess,"  he  an- 
swered, laughing,  "  I  wanted  to  be  real." 

Then  he  told  her  how,  many  years  ago, 
he,  a  tiny  princeling,  had  heard  a  naughty 
little  princess,  in  that  very  audience-cham- 
ber, demanding,  not  a  fairy  prince,  but  a 
real  one. 

"  I  took  the  only  way  I  knew  to  be- 
come real,"  he  said.  "  Have  I  found 
favor  in  your  eyes,  O  beloved  of  my 
heart  ?  " 

"  How  long  beloved  ? "  asked  the 
Princess,  anxiously,  for  she  was  much 
ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  she  had 
wooed  him. 

"  All  my  life  long,"  he  answered.  And 
the  peacocks  never  told  how  he  kissed 
her. 


His  Majesty  the  King  and  her  Maj- 
esty the  Queen  were  delighted  with  the 
match.  The  royal  father  spent  hours  in 
telling  the  young  Prince  how  great  a  de- 
light his  daughter's  mind  had  always  been 
to  him,  and  how  he  should  miss  compan- 
ionship with  her  when  she  was  far  away 
in  Bobitania.  All  the  court  agreed  with 
their  Highnesses  that  they  had  had  sus- 
picions of  tlie  valet-prince  from  the  very 
first,  and  the  lackeys  mentioned  to  the 
Princess  the  fact  that  from  the  first  they 
had  suspected  the  stone-cutter  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  appeared  on  the  outside. 
The  Princess  Pourquoi  became  very  pop- 
ular up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  philosophers,  as 
they  sipped  their  wine  in  the  afternoon 
sunshine,  said,  over  and  over,  what  a  won- 
derful child  she  had  been,  and  how  they 
had  always  prophesied  a  great  destiny  for 
her. 

So  there  was  a  great  wedding,  the  prep- 
arations for  which  shook  Christendom  to 
its  foundations.  All  the  crowned  heads 
that  were  known  were  there.  Barbaiuc 
kings  from  beyond  Bobitania  graced  the 
ceremony  in  gorgeous  embroidered  robes, 
sewn  with  diamonds  and  rubies  and  pearls. 
No  colors  that  are  known  could  paint  the 
procession  with  its  rainbow  tints  of  ban- 
ners and  of  clothing.  Man  has  not  senses 
enough  to  take  in  a  description  of  the  food 
that  was  provided.  Peacocks'  brains, 
served  in  golden  dishes,  were  the  simplest 
'  viands  there. 

The  Princess  Pourquoi  was  attired  in 
white  velvet,  with  a  train  eleven  feet  and 
six  inches  long ;  her  lord  and  master 
glowed  like  a  tropical  bird  in  scarlet,  and 
Christendom  exclaimed  that  there  had 
never  been  so  beautiful  a  pair.  While  the 
trumpets  were  blowing  and  the  dishes  were 
rattling,  and  the  after-dinner  speeches  of 
the  philosophers  were  reaching  their  most 
blatant  point.  Prince  Victor  was  quietly 
telling  his  bride  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  giving  up  his  occupation  of  stone-cutter, 
and  none  of  sitting  upon  his  father's  throne 
unless  requested  to  by  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Bobitania.  They  talked  in  snatched 
whispers  about  the  drawing-schools  they 
would  establish  for  the  poor,  and  the 
model-cottages  that  should  be  built  from 
end  to  end  of  Bobitania,  and  they  made 
great  plans  for  the  Princess's  further  work 
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in  sculpture.  What  else  they  said  in  sweet 
whispers  I  shall  not  tell,  for  it  was  no  one's 
affair  but  their  own. 

The  most  magnificent  guest  of  all  was 
the  fairy  godmother  who  had  cursed  the 
bride  in  her  cradle.  This  wicked  person 
was  attired  in  black  samite,  made  with  in- 
credible puffs  and   a  train.      She   had    a 


stomacher  picked  out  with  jet,  and  wore  a 
very  stiff  ruff  underneath  her  hooked  chin. 
Her  general  expression  was  very  fierce, 
but  once  she  was  heard  to  murmur,  hiding 
a  pleased  smile  behind  her  bony  hand  : 

"  A  pretty  age  of  the  world,  when  not 
even  the  curse  of  a  mind  can  harm  a 
woman  !  " 


PLOUGHING    TIME 

By  John   Finley 

And  must  I  die  here,   I 
Who've  loved  the  unpent  prairies  of  my  birth 
Since  I've  loved  aught  ?     Die  exiled  from  their  sight, 
Shut  from  the  sky  still  bending  over  them, 
A  nameless  tenant  of  a  numbered  cot 
In  this  drear  hundred-chambered  house  of  pain  ? 
Forgot,  unknown  who  once  did  hope  that  earth 
Should  hear  the  name  she,  daughter  of  the  hills, 
Gave  christening  me  her  first-born  of  the  plains, 
And  dying  spoke. 

.     .     .     What  season  is  it,  Nurse  ? 

But  I  forget,  there  are  no  seasons  here ; 

Only  the  heat  and  cold  uncompanied 

Of  leaf  and  herb ;  no  tempering  tree  or  shrub, 

No  branch  on  which  a  bird  may  light  and  bring 

Fresh  token  that  the  fields  still  lie  about. 

The  gardens  where  the  Lord  did  habit  us. 


What  month  then,   Nurse  ?     The  coming  in  of  May  ? 
But  this  is  not  the  time  for  one  to  die 
Of  unsown  deeds  and  hopes  unharvested  : 
'Tis  ploughing  time. 


The  sun  is  shining,   Nurse  ? 
On  such  a  day  I  ploughed  the  stubbled  land 
That  lay  beyond  the  virgin  field,  unfenced. 
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Where  larks  were  singing  on  its  flowered  knolls 
And  frogs  made  lonesome  music  in  its  swales. 
I  hear  them  now  !     And  listen,   Nurse,  the  cry 
Of  killdeer  mourning  over  some  long  loss, 
Refusing  to  be  comforted. 


That  day 

The  oat  was  springing  in  the  green-fringed  field 

That  soon  should  furnish  pipes  for  summer's  winds  ; 

The  solemn  cranes  went  cronking  overhead 

Through  cloud-made  aisles  their  glad  processional, 

And  I,  my   Horace  strapped  upon  the  beam. 

To  read  while  resting  at  the  furrow's  end, 

Was  happiness  and  hope  impersonate. 

In  that  wide-circling  amphitheatre 

I  strove  alone,  while  all  about  stood  those 

Who'd  come  from  out  all  time,  from  out  all  lands, 

To  see  what  I   would  do  with  life. 

.     And  now. 

To-morrow,   1   go  back  ;  back  to  the  fields. 

I  shudder  thinking  of  the  travel  forth — 

To  be  as  some  unpitied  pauper  driven 

In  sombre  wagon  through  the  clamorous  street 

Where  heedless  go  the  throngs  to  their  wont  tasks 

(Among  them  one  to  take  up  mine  undone)  ; 

And  then   'mid  jest  or  cursing  ferried  o'er 

The  river,  once  my  Rubicon,  but  now 

The  Styx  of  all  my  vain  endeavor  here. 

I'd  take  my  task  again  !     Ah  if  I  could  ! 

Yet  there  is  that  sweet  luring  of  the  earth 

O'ercoming  me. 

To-morrow  I  go  back. 

In  that  same  field  I  ploughed  there  let  me  He: 
Beneath  the  tree  whose  spreading  roots  my  share 
Has  often  wounded  in  its  greediness, 
There  let  me  lie,   that  with  each  passing  spring 
I  with  the  sap  may  climb  into  its  boughs, 
Peer  through  its  leaves  across  the  plain  I  loved 
And  sleep  the  winters  in  my  furrowed  bed, 
Unmoved  by  false  ambition  and  the  pride 
That  stirs  all  envy  and  that  gets  all  hate. 
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By  Edith  Wharton 


I 


IT  was  the  autumn  after  I 
had  the  typhoid.  I'd  been 
three  months  in  hospital, 
and  when  I  came  out  I 
looked  so  weak  and  tottery 
that  the  two  or  three  ladies 
I  applied  to  were  afraid  to  engage  me. 
Most  of  my  money  was  gone,  and  after 
I'd  boarded  for  two  months,  hanging 
about  the  employment-agencies,  and  an- 
swering any  advertisement  that  looked  any 
way  respectable,  I  pretty  nearly  lost  heart, 
for  fretting  hadn't  made  me  fatter,  and  I 
didn't  see  why  my  luck  should  ever  turn. 
It  did  though — or  I  thought  so  at  the  time. 
A  Mrs.  Railton,  a  friend  of  the  lady  that 
first  brought  me  out  to  the  States,  met  me 
one  day  and  stopped  to  speak  to  me :  she 
was  one  that  had  always  a  friendly  way 
with  her.  She  asked  me  what  ailed  me  to 
look  so  white,  and  when  I  told  her,  "  Why, 
Hartley,"  says  she,  "I  believe  I've  got 
the  very  place  for  you.  Come  in  to- 
morrow and  we'll  talk  about  it." 

The  next  day,  when  I  called,  she  told 
me  the  lady  she'd  in  mind  was  a  niece  of 
hers,  a  Mrs.  Brympton,  a  youngish  lady, 
but  something  of  an  invalid,  who  lived 
all  the  year  round  at  her  country-place 
on  the  Hudson,  owing  to  not  being  able 
to  stand  the  fatigue  of  town  life. 

"  Now,  Hartley,"  Mrs.  Railton  said, 
in  that  cheery  way  that  always  made  me 
feel  things  must  be  going  to  take  a  turn 
for  the  better — "now  understand  me;  it's 
not  a  cheerful  place  I'm  sending  you  to. 
The  house  is  big  and  gloomy  ;  my  niece 
is  nervous,  vaporish  ;  her  husband — well, 
he's  generally  away  ;  and  the  two  chil- 
dren are  dead.  A  year  ago,  I  would  as 
soon  have  thought  of  shutting  a  rosy 
active  girl  like  you  into  a  vault  ;  but 
you're  not  particularly  brisk  yourself  just 
now,  are  you  ?  and  a  quiet  place,  with 
country  air  and  wholesome  food  and  early 
hours,  ought  to  be  the  very  thing  for  you. 
Don't  mistake  me,"  she  added,  for  I  sup- 
pose I   looked   a  trifle  downcast ;   "  you 


may  find  it  dull,  but  you  won't  be  un- 
happy. My  niece  is  an  angel.  Her  former 
maid,  who  died  last  spring,  had  been 
with  her  twenty  years  and  worshipped  the 
ground  she  walked  on.  She's  a  kind  mis- 
tress to  all,  and  where  the  mistress  is  kind, 
as  you  know,  the  servants  are  generally 
good-humored,  so  you'll  probably  get  on 
well  enough  with  the  rest  of  the  house- 
hold. And  you're  the  very  woman  I  want 
for  my  niece :  quiet,  well-mannered,  and 
educated  above  your  station.  You  read 
aloud  well,  I  think  ?  That's  a  good  thing; 
my  niece  likes  to  be  read  to.  She  wants 
a  maid  that  can  be  something  of  a  com- 
panion :  her  last  was,  and  I  can't  say  how 
she  misses  her.  It's  a  lonely  life  .  .  , 
Well,  have  you  decided  ?  " 

"  Why,  ma'am,"  I  said,  "  I'm  not  afraid 
of  solitude." 

'■•  Well,  then,  go  ;  my  niece  will  take  you 
on  my  recommendation.  I'll  telegraph 
her  at  once  and  you  can  take  the  after- 
noon train.  She  has  no  one  to  wait  on  her 
at  present,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  lose 
any  time." 

I  was  ready  enough  to  start,  yet  some- 
thing in  me  hung  back  ;  and  to  gain  time 
I  asked,  "  And  the  gentleman,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  The  gentleman's  almost  always  away, 
I  tell  you,"  said  Mrs.  Railton,  quick-like — 
"and  when  he's  there,"  says  she  sudden- 
ly, "  you've  only  to  keep  out  of  his  way." 

I  took  the  afternoon  train  and  got  out 

at  D station  at  about  four  o'clock.   A 

groom  in  a  dog-cart  was  waiting,  and  we 
drove  off  at  a  smart  pace.  It  was  a  dull 
October  day,  with  rain  hanging  close  over- 
head, and  by  the  time  we  turned  into  the 
Brympton  Place  woods  the  daylight  was 
almost  gone.  The  drive  wound  through 
the  woods  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  came  out 
on  a  gravel  court  shut  in  with  thickets  of 
tall  black-looking  shrubs.  There  were  no 
hghts  in  the  windows,  and  the  house  did 
look  a  bit  gloomy. 

I  had  asked  no  questions  of  the  groom, 
for  I  never  was  one  to  get  my  notion  of 
new  masters  from  their  other  servants  :  1 
prefer  to  wait  and  see  (or  myself-    But  I 
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could  tell  by  the  look  of  everything  that  I 
had  got  into  the  right  kind  of  house,  and 
that  things  were  done  handsomely.  A 
pleasant-faced  cook  met  me  at  the  back 
door  and  called  the  house-maid  to  show 
me  up  to  my  room.  "  You'll  see  madam 
later,"  she  said.  "  Mrs.  Brympton  has  a 
visitor." 

I  hadn't  fancied  Mrs.  Brympton  was  a 
lady  to  have  many  visitors,  and  somehow 
the  words  cheered  me.  I  followed  the 
house-maid  upstairs,  and  saw,  through  a 
door  on  the  upper  landing,  that  the  main 
part  of  the  house  seemed  well-furnished, 
with  dark  panelling  and  a  number  of  old 
portraits.  Another  flight  of  stairs  led  us 
up  to  the  servants'  wing.  It  was  almost 
dark  now,  and  the  house-maid  excused 
herself  for  not  having  brought  a  light. 
"  But  there's  matches  in  your  room,"  she 
said,  "  and  if  you  go  careful  you'll  be  all 
right.  Mind  the  step  at  the  end  of  the 
passage.     Your  room  is  just  beyond." 

I  looked  ahead  as  she  spoke,  and  half- 
way down  the  passage,  I  saw  a  woman 
standing.  She  drew  back  into  a  doorway 
as  we  passed,  and  the  house-maid  didn't 
appear  to  notice  her.  She  was  a  thin 
woman  with  a  white  face,  and  a  darkish 
stuff  gown  and  apron.  I  took  her  for  the 
housekeeper  and  thought  it  odd  that  she 
didn't  speak,  but  just  gave  me  a  long  look 
as  she  went  by.  My  room  opened  into 
a  square  hall  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
Facing  my  door  was  another  which  stood 
open :  the  house-maid  exclaimed  when 
she  saw  it. 

"There Mrs.    Blinder's    left    that 

door  open  again  !  "  said  she,  closing  it. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Blinder  the  housekeeper?  " 

"  There's  no  housekeeper  :  Mrs.  Bhn- 
der's  the  cook." 

"  And  is  that  her  room?  " 

"  Laws,  no,"  said  the  house-maid, 
cross-like.  "  That's  nobody's  room.  It's 
empty,  I  mean,  and  the  door  hadn't 
ought  to  be  open.  Mrs.  Brympton  wants 
it  kept  locked." 

She  opened  niy  door  and  led  me  into  a 
neat  room,  nicely  furnished,  with  a  pict- 
ure or  two  on  the  walls;  and  having  lit 
a  candle  she  took  leave,  telling  me  that 
the  servants' -hall  tea  was  at  six,  and  that 
Mrs.  Brympton  would  see  me  afterward. 

I  found  them  a  pleasant-spoken  set  in 
the  servants'   hall,  and   by  what  they   let 


fall  I  gathered  that,  as  Mrs.  Railton  had 
said,  Mrs.  Brympton  was  the  kindest  of 
ladies;  but  I  didn't  take  much  notice  of 
their  talk,  for  I  was  watching  to  see  the 
pale  woman  in  the  dark  gown  come  in. 
She  didn't  show  herself,  however,  and  I 
wondered  if  she  ate  apart ;  but  if  she  wasn't 
the  housekeeper,  why  should  she  ?  Sud- 
denly it  struck  me  that  she  might  be  a 
trained  nurse,  and  in  that  case  her  meals 
would  of  course  be  served  in  her  room. 
If  Mrs.  Brympton  was  an  invalid  it  was 
likely  enough  she  had  a  nurse.  The  idea 
annoyed  me,  I  owti,  for  they're  not  al- 
ways the  easiest  to  get  on  with,  and  if  I'd 
known,  I  shouldn't  have  taken  the  place. 
But  there  I  was,  and  there  was  no  use 
pulling  a  long  face  over  it ;  and  not  being 
one  to  ask  questions,  I  waited  to  see  what 
would  turn  up. 

When  tea  was  over,  the  house-maid  said 
to  the  footman  :  "  Has  Mr.  Ranford 
gone  ?  "  and  when  he  said  yes,  she  told 
me  to  come  up  with  her  to  Mrs.  Brympton. 

Mrs.  Brympton  was  lying  down  in  her 
bedroom.  Her  lounge  stood  near  the  fire 
and  beside  it  was  a  shaded  lamp.  She 
was  a  delicate-looking  lady,  but  when  she 
smiled  I  felt  there  was  nothing  I  wouldn't 
do  for  her.  She  spoke  very  pleasantly, 
in  a  low  voice,  asking  me  my  name  and 
age  and  so  on,  and  if  I  had  everything  I 
wanted,  and  if  I  wasn't  afraid  of  feeling 
lonely  in  the  country. 

"  Not  with  you  I  wouldn't  be,  madam," 
I  said,  and  the  words  surprised  me  when 
I'd  spoken  them,  for  I'm  not  an  impulsive 
person  ;  but  it  was  just  as  if  I'd  thought 
aloud. 

She  seemed  pleased  at  that,  and  said 
she  hoped  I'd  continue  in  the  same  mind; 
then  she  gave  me  a  few  directions  about 
her  toilet,  and  said  Agnes  the  house-maid 
would  show  me  next  morning  where 
things  were  kept. 

"  I  am  tired  to-night,  and  shall  dine 
upstairs,"  she  said.  "  Agnes  will  bring  me 
my  tray,  that  you  may  have  time  to  un- 
pack and  settle  yourself ;  and  later  you 
may  come  and  undress  me." 

"  Very  well,  ma'am,"  I  said.  "  You'll 
ring,  I  suppose?  " 

I  thought  she  looked  odd. 

"  No — Agnes  will  fetch  you,  "  says  she 
quickly,  and  took  up  her  book  again. 

Well — that    was    certainly  strange  :    a 
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lady's-maid  having  to  be  fetched  by  the 
house-maid  whenever  her  lady  wanted 
her  !  I  wondered  if  there  were  no  bells 
in  tlie  house ;  but  the  next  day  I  satisfied 
myself  that  there  was  one  in  every  room, 
and  a  special  one  ringing  from  my  mis- 
tress's room  to  mine;  and  after  that  it  did 
strike  me  as  queer  that,  whenever  Mrs. 
Brympton  wanted  anything,  she  rang  for 
Agnes,  who  had  to  walk  the  whole  length 
of  the  servants'  wing  to  call  me. 

But  that  wasn't  tlie  only  queer  thing  in 
the  house.  The  very  next  day  I  found  out 
that  Mrs.  Brympton  had  no  nurse;  and 
then  I  asked  Agnes  about  the  woman  I 
had  seen  in  the  passage  the  afternoon 
before.  Agnes  said  she  had  seen  no  one, 
and  I  saw  that  she  thought  I  was  dream- 
ing. To  be  sure,  it  was  dusk  when  we 
went  down  the  passage,  and  she  had  ex- 
cused herself  for  not  bringing  a  Hght ; 
but  I  had  seen  the  woman  plain  enough 
to  know  her  again  if  we  should  meet.  I 
decided  that  she  must  have  been  a  friend 
of  the  cook's,  or  of  one  of  the  othe  wom- 
en-servants :  perhaps  she  had  come  down 
from  town  for  a  night's  visit,  and  the  ser- 
vants wanted  it  kept  secret.  Some  ladies 
are  very  stiff  about  having  their  servants' 
friends  in  the  house  overnight.  At  any 
rate,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  no  more 
questions. 

In  a  day  or  two,  another  odd  thing  hap- 
pened. I  was  chatting  one  afternoon  with 
Mrs.  Blinder,  who  was  a  friendly  disposed 
woman,  and  had  been  longer  in  the  house 
than  the  other  servants,  and  she  asked  me 
if  I  was  quite  comfortable  and  had  every- 
thing I  needed.  I  said  I  had  no  fault  to 
find  with  my  place  or  with  my  mistress, 
but  I  thought  it  odd  that  in  so  large  a 
house  there  was  no  sewing-room  for  the 
lady's  maid. 

"  Why,"  says  she,  "  there  is  one :  the 
room  you're  in  is  the  old  sewing-room." 

"  Oh,"  said  I ;  "and  where  did  the  other 
lady's  maid  sleep  ?  " 

At  that  she  grew  confused,  and  said 
hurriedly  that  the  servants'  rooms  had 
all  been  changed  about  last  year,  and  she 
didn't  rightly  remember. 

That  struck  me  as  peculiar,  but  I  went 
on  as  if  I  hadn't  noticed  :  "  Well,  there's 
a  vacant  room  opposite  mine,  and  I  mean 
to  ask  Mrs.  Brympton  if  I  mayn't  use  that 
as  a  sewing-room." 


To  my  astonishment,  Mrs.  Blinder  went 
white,  and  gave  my  hand  a  kind  of  squee2?e. 
"Don't  do  that,  my  dear,"  said  she,  trem- 
bling-like. "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  that  was 
Emma  Saxon's  room,  and  my  mistress  has 
kept  it  closed  ever  since  her  death." 
"And  who  was  Emma  Saxon  ?" 
"Mrs.  Brympton's  former  maid." 
"The  one  that  was  with  her  so  many 
years?"  said  I,  remembering  what  Mrs. 
Railton  had  told  me. 
Mrs.  Blinder  nodded. 
"  What  sort  of  woman  was  she  ?  " 
"  No  better   walked    the   earth,"  said 
Mrs.  Blinder,     "My    mistress  loved  her 
like  a  sister." 

"  But  I  mean — what  did  she  look  like  ?  " 
Mrs.  Blinder  got  up  and  gave  me  a  kind 
of  angry  stare.  "  I'm  no  great  hand  at  de- 
scribing," she  said  ;  **and  I  beheve  my 
pastry's  rising."  And  she  walked  off  into 
the  kitchen  and  shut  the  door  after  her. 


II 


I  HAD  been  near  a  week  at  Brympton 
before  I  saw  my  master.  Word  came  that 
he  was  arriving  one  afternoon,  and  a  change 
passed  over  the  whole  household.  It  was 
plain  that  nobody  loved  him  below  stairs. 
Mrs.  Blinder  took  uncommon  care  with 
the  dinner  that  night,  but  she  snapped  at 
the  kitchen-maid  in  a  way  quite  unusual 
with  her;  and  Mr.  Wace,  the  butler,  a 
serious,  slow-spoken  man,  went  about  his 
duties  as  if  he'd  been  getting  ready  for  a 
funeral.  He  was  a  great  Bible-reader, 
Mr.  Wace  was,  and  had  a  beautiful  assort- 
ment of  texts  at  his  command ;  but  that 
day  he  used  such  dreadful  language  that 
I  was  about  to  leave  the  table,  when  he 
assured  me  it  was  all  out  of  Isaiah ;  and 
I  noticed  that  whenever  the  master  came 
Mr.  ^Vace  took  to  the  prophets. 

About  seven,  Agnes  called  me  to  my 
mistress's  room ;  and  there  I  found  Mr. 
Brympton.  He  was  standing  on  the  hearth ; 
a  big  fair  bull-necked  man,  with  a  red  face 
and  little  bad-tempered  blue  eyes :  the 
kind  of  man  a  young  simpleton  might 
have  thought  handsome,  and  would  have 
been  like  to  pay  dear  for  thinking  it. 

He  swung  about  when  I  came  in,  and 
looked  me  over  in  a  trice.  I  knew  what 
the  look  meant,  from  having  experienced 
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it  once  or  twice  in  my  former  places.  Then 
he  turned  his  back  on  me,  and  went  on 
talking  to  his  wife ;  and  I  knew  what  thai 
meant,  too.  I  was  not  the  kind  of  morsel 
he  was  after.  The  typhoid  had  served 
me  well  enough  in  one  way :  it  kept  that 
kind  of  gentleman  at  arm's-length. 

"This  is  my  new  maid,  Hartley,"  says 
Mrs.  Brympton  in  her  kind  voice  ;  and 
he  nodded  and  went  on  with  what  he  was 
saying. 

In  a  minute  or  two  he  went  off,  and 
left  my  mistress  to  dress  for  dinner,  and  I 
noticed  as  I  waited  on  her  that  she  was 
white,  and  chill  to  the  touch. 

Mr.  Brympton  took  himself  ofT  the 
next  morning,  and  the  whole  house  drew 
a  long  breath  when  he  drove  away.  As 
for  my  mistress,  she  put  on  her  hat  and 
furs  (for  it  was  a  fine  winter  morning)  and 
went  out  for  a  walk  in  the  gardens,  com- 
ing back  quite  fresh  and  rosy,  so  that  for 
a  minute,  before  her  color  faded,  I  could 
guess  what  a  pretty  young  lady  she  must 
have  been,  and  not  so  long  ago,  either. 

She  had  met  Mr.  Ranford  in  the 
grounds,  and  the  two  came  back  to- 
gether, I  remember,  smiling  and  talking 
as  they  walked  along  the  terrace  under 
my  window.  That  was  the  first  time  I 
saw  Mr.  Ranford,  though  I  had  often 
heard  his  name  mentioned  in  the  hall. 
He  was  a  neighbor,  it  appeared,  Hving 
a  mile  or  two  beyond  Brympton,  at  the 
end  of  the  village  ;  and  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  his  winters  in  the  coun- 
try he  was  almost  the  only  company  my 
mistress  had  at  that  season.  He  was  a 
slight  tall  gentleman  of  about  thirty,  and 
I  thought  him  rather  melancholy-looking 
till  I  saw  his  smile,  which  had  a  kind  of 
surprise  in  it,  like  the  first  warm  day  in 
spring.  He  was  a  great  reader,  I  heard, 
like  my  mistress,  and  the  two  were  forever 
borrowing  books  of  one  another,  and 
sometimes  (Mr.  Wace  told  me)  he  would 
read  aloud  to  Mrs.  Brympton  by  the 
hour,  in  the  big  dark  library  where  she  sat 
in  the  winter  afternoons.  The  servants 
all  liked  him,  and  perhaps  that's  more  of 
a  compliment  than  the  masters  suspect. 
He  had  a  friendly  word  for  every  one  of 
us,  and  we  were  all  glad  to  think  that 
Mrs.  Brympton  had  a  pleasant  com- 
panionable gentleman  like  that  to  keep 
her  company  when  the  master  was  away. 


Mr.  Ranford  seemed  on  excellent  terms 
with  Mr.  Brympton  too  ;  though  I  couldn't 
but  wonder  that  two  gentlemen  so  unlike 
each  other  should  be  so  friendly.  But 
then  I  knew  how  the  real  quality  can 
keep  their  feelings  to  themselves. 

As  for  Mr.  Brympton,  he  came  and 
went,  never  staying  more  than  a  day  or 
two,  cursing  the  dulness  and  the  solitude, 
grumbling  at  everything,  and  (as  I  soon 
found  out)  drinking  a  deal  more  than  was 
good  for  him.  After  Mrs.  Brympton  left 
the  table  he  would  sit  half  the  night  over 
the  old  Brympton  port  and  madeira,  and 
once,  as  I  was  leaving  my  mistress's  room 
rather  later  than  usual,  I  met  him  com- 
ing up  the  stairs  in  such  a  state  that  I 
turned  sick  to  think  of  what  some  ladies 
have  to  endure  and  hold  their  tongues 
about. 

The  servants  said  very  little  about  their 
master  ;  but  from  what  they  let  drop  I 
could  see  it  had  been  an  unhappy  match 
from  the  beginning.  Mr.  Brympton  was 
coarse,  loud  and  pleasure-loving ;  my  mis- 
tress quiet,  retiring,  and  perhaps  a  trifle 
cold.  Not  that  she  was  not  always  pleas- 
ant-spoken to  him  :  I  thought  her  won- 
derfully forbearing;  but  to  a  gentleman 
as  free  as  Mr.  Brympton  I  daresay  she 
seemed  a  little  offish. 

Well,  things  went  on  quietly  for  several 
weeks.  My  mistress  was  kind,  my  duties 
were  light,  and  I  got  on  well  with  the  other 
servants.  In  short,  I  had  nothing  to 
complain  of ;  yet  there  was  always  a 
weight  on  me.  I  can't  say  why  it  was 
so,  but  I  know  it  was  not  the  loneliness 
that  I  felt.  I  soon  got  used  to  that  ;  and 
being  still  languid  from  the  fever,  I  was 
thankful  for  the  quiet  and  the  good  coun- 
try air.  Nevertheless,  I  was  never  quite 
easy  in  my  mind.  !My  mistress,  knowing 
I  had  been  ill,  insisted  that  I  should  take 
my  walk  regular,  and  often  invented  er- 
rands for  me  : — a  yard  of  ribbon  to  be 
fetched  from  the  village,  a  letter  posted, 
or  a  book  returned  to  Mr.  Ranford.  As 
soon  as  I  was  out  of  doors  my  spirits 
rose,  and  I  looked  forward  to  my  walks 
through  the  bare  moist-smelling  woods  ; 
but  the  moment  I  caught  sight  of  the 
house  again  my  heart  dropped  down  like 
a  stone  in  a  well.  It  was  not  a  gloomy 
house  exactly,  yet  I  never  entered  it  but 
a  feeling  of  gloom  came  over  me. 
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Mrs.  Brympton  seldom  went  out  in  win- 
ter ;  only  on  the  finest  days  did  she  walk 
an  hour  at  noon  on  the  south  terrace. 
Excepting  Mr.  Ranford,  we  had  no  visit- 
ors but  the  doctor,  who  drove  over  from 

1) about  once  a  week.     He  sent 

for  me  once  or  twice  to  give  me  some 
trifling  direction  about  my  mistress,  and 
though  he  never  told  me  what  her  illness 
was,  I  thought,  from  a  waxy  look  she  had 
now  and  then  of  a  morning,  that  it  might 
be  the  heart  that  ailed  her.  The  season 
was  soft  and  unwholesome,  and  in  Jan- 
uary we  had  a  long  spell  of  rain.  That 
was  a  sore  trial  to  me,  1  own,  for  1  couldn't 
go  out,  and  sitting  over  my  sewing  all 
day,  listening  to  the  drip,  drip  of  the 
eaves,  I  grew  so  nervous  that  the  least 
sound  made  me  jump.  Somehow,  the 
tliought  of  that  locked  room  across  the 
passage  began  to  weigh  on  me.  Once  or 
t^vice,  in  the  long  rainy  nights,  I  fancied 
I  heard  noises  there  ;  but  that  was  non- 
sense, of  course,  and  the  daylight  drove 
such  notions  out  of  my  head.  Well,  one 
morning  Mrs.  Brympton  gave  me  quite  a 
start  of  pleasure  by  telling  me  she  wished 
me  to  go  to  town  for  some  shopping.  I 
hadn't  known  till  then  how  low  my  spirits 
had  fallen.  I  set  off  in  high  glee,  and 
my  first  sight  of  the  crowded  streets  and 
the  cheerful-looking  shops  quite  took  me 
out  of  myself.  Toward  afternoon,  how- 
ever, the  noise  and  confusion  began  to  tire 
me,  and  I  was  actually  looking  forward 
to  the  quiet  of  Brympton,  and  thinking 
how  I  should  enjoy  the  drive  home 
through  the  dark  woods,  when  I  ran 
across  an  old  acquaintance,  a  maid  I  had 
once  been  in  service  with.  We  had  lost 
sight  of  each  other  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  I  had  to  stop  and  tell  her  what  had 
happened  to  me  in  the  interval.  When  I 
mentioned  where  I  was  living  she  rolled 
up  her  eyes  and  pulled  a  long  face. 

"  What  !  The  Mrs.  Brympton  that 
lives  all  the  year  at  her  place  on  the  Hud- 
son? My  dear,  you  won't  stay  there  three 
months." 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  mind  the  country," 
says  I,  offended  somehow  at  her  tone. 
"  Since  the  fever  I'm  glad  to  be  quiet." 

She  shook  her  head.  "  It's  not  the 
country  I'm  thinking  of.  All  I  know  is 
she's  had  four  maids  in  the  last  six  months, 
and  the  last   one,  who    was   a   friend  of 


mine,  told  me  nobody  could  stay  in  the 
house." 

"  Did  she  say  why?  "  I  asked. 

"  No — she  wouldn't  give  me  her  reason. 
But  she  says  to  me,  Mrs.  Ansey,  she  says, 
if  Ci'er  a  youti}:^  woman  as  you  knoiv  of 
thinks  of  going  there,  you  tell  her  it's  not 
xoorth  ivhile  to  unpack  her  boxes'' 

"Is  she  young  and  handsome  ?"  said 
I,  thinking  of  Mr.  Brympton. 

"  Not  her  !  She's  the  kind  that  mothers 
engage  when  they've  gay  young  gentle- 
men at  college." 

Well,  though  I  knew  the  woman  was 
an  idle  gossip,  the  words  stuck  in  my  head, 
and  my  heart  sank  lower  than  ever  as  I 
drove  up  to  Brympton  in  the  dusk.  There 
was  something  about  the  house — I  was 
sure  of  it  now 

When  I  went  in  to  tea  I  heard  that  Mr. 
Brympton  had  arrived,  and  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  there  had  been  a  disturbance 
of  some  kind.  Mrs.  Blinder's  hand  shook 
so  that  she  could  hardly  pour  the  tea,  and 
Mr.  Wace  quoted  the  most  dreadful  texts- 
full  of  brimstone.  Nobody  said  a  Avord 
to  me  then,  but  when  I  went  up  to  my 
room  Mrs.  Blinder  followed  me. 

"Oh,  my  dear,"  says  she,  taking  my 
hand,  "  I'm  so  glad  and  thankful  you've 
come  back  to  us !  " 

That  struck  me,  as  you  may  imagine. 
"Why,"  said  I,  "did  you  think  I  was 
leaving  for  good  ?  " 

"No,  no,  to  be  sure,"  said  she,  a  little 
confused,  "  but  I  can't  a-bear  to  have  mad- 
am left  alone  for  a  day  even."  She  pressed 
my  hand  hard,  and,  "  Oh,  Miss  Hartley," 
says  she,  "  be  good  to  your  mistress,  as 
you're  a  Christian  woman."  And  with  that 
she  hurried  away,  and  left  me  staring. 

A  moment  later  Agnes  called  me  to 
Mrs.  Brympton.  Hearing  Mr.  Brympton's 
voice  in  her  room,  I  went  round  by  the 
dressing-room,  thinking  I  would  lay  out 
her  dinner-gown  before  going  in.  The 
dressing-room  is  a  large  room  with  a  win- 
dow over  the  portico  that  looks  toward 
the  gardens.  Mr.  Brympton's  apartments 
are  beyond.  When  I  went  in,  the  door 
into  the  bedroom  was  ajar,  and  I  heard 
Mr.  Brympton  saying  angrily  : — "  One 
would  suppose  he  was  the  only  person  fit 
for  you  to  talk  to." 

"  I  don't  have  many  visitors  in  winter," 
Mrs.  Brympton  answered  quietly. 
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"  You  have  me  !'"  he  flung  at  her,  sneer- 
ing. 

"  You  are  here  so  seldom,"   said  she. 

*  Well  —  whose  fault  is  that  ?  You 
make  the  place  about  as  lively  as  a  family 
vault " 

With  that  I  rattled  the  toilet-things,  to 
give  my  mistress  warning  and  she  rose 
and  called  me  in. 

The  two  dined  alone,  as  usual,  and  I 
knew  by  Mr.  Wace's  manner  at  supper 
that  things  must  be  going  badly.  He 
quoted  the  prophets  something  terrible, 
and  worked  on  the  kitchen-maid  so  that 
she  declared  she  wouldn't  go  down  alone 
to  put  the  cold  meat  in  the  ice-box.  I 
felt  nervous  myself,  and  after  I  had  put 
my  mistress  to  bed  I  was  half-tempted  to 
go  down  again  and  persuade  Mrs.  BKnder 
to  sit  up  awhile  over  a  game  of  cards. 
But  I  heard  her  door  closing  for  the  night, 
and  so  I  went  on  to  my  own  room.  The 
rain  had  begun  again,  and  the  drip,  drip, 
drip  seemed  to  be  dropping  into  hiy  brain. 
I  lay  awake  listening  to  it,  and  turning 
over  what  my  friend  in  town  had  said. 
What  puzzled  me  was  that  it  was  always 
the  maids  who  left 

After  a  while  I  slept ;  but  suddenly  a 
loud  noise  wakened  me.  My  bell  had 
rung.  I  sat  up,  terrified  by  the  unusual 
sound,  which  seemed  to  go  on  jangling 
through  the  darkness.  My  hands  shook 
so  that  I  couldn't  find  the  matches.  At 
length  I  struck  a  light  and  jumped  out 
of  bed.  I  began  to  think  I  must  have 
been  dreaming;  but  I  looked  at  the  bell 
against  the  wall,  and  there  was  the  little 
hammer  still  quivering. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  huddle  on  my 
clothes  when  I  heard  another  sound. 
This  time  it  was  the  door  of  the  locked 
room  opposite  mine  softly  opening  and 
closing.  I  heard  the  sound  distinctly, 
and  it  frightened  me  so  that  I  stood  stock 
still.  Then  I  heard  a  footstep  hurrying 
down  the  passage  toward  the  main  house. 
The  floor  being  carpeted,  the  sound  was 
very  faint,  but  I  was  quite  sure  it  was  a 
woman's  step.  I  turned  cold  with  the 
thought  of  it,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  I 
dursn't  breathe  or  move.  Then  I  came 
to  my  senses. 

"  Alice  Hartley,"  says  I  to  myself, 
"  someone  left  that  room  just  now  and 
ran    down    the   passage    ahead    of    you. 


The  idea  isn't  pleasant,  but  you  may  as 
well  face  it.  Your  mistress  has  rung  for 
you,  and  to  answer  her  bell  you've  got  to 
go  the  way  that  other  woman  has  gone." 

Well — I  did  it.  I  never  walked  faster 
in  my  life,  yet  I  thought  I  should  never 
get  to  the  end  of  the  passage  or  reach 
Mrs.  Brympton's  room.  On  the  way  I 
heard  nothing  and  saw  nothing  :  all  was 
dark  and  quiet  as  the  grave.  When  I 
reached  my  mistress's  door  the  silence  was 
so  deep  that  I  began  to  think  I  must  be 
dreaming,  and  was  half-minded  to  turn 
back.  Then  a  panic  seized  me,  and  I 
knocked. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  I  knocked 
again,  loudly.  To  my  astonishment  the 
door  was  opened  by  Mr.  Brympton.  He 
started  back  when  he  saw  me,  and  in  the 
light  of  my  candle  his  face  looked  red  and 
savage. 

"  J^//^"  he  said,  in  a  queer  voice.  '■'H(nv 
matiy  of  you  are  there,  in  God^s  na7ne?" 

At  that  I  felt  the  ground  give  under  me ; 
but  I  said  to  myself  that  he  had  been 
drinking,  and  answered  as  steadily  as  I 
could  :  "May  I  go  in,  sir  ?  Mrs.  Brymp- 
ton has  rung  for  me." 

"  Y'ou  may  all  go  in,  for  what  I  care," 
says  he,  and,  pushing  by  me,  walked  down 
the  hall  to  his  own  bedroom.  I  looked 
after  him  as  he  went,  and  to  my  surprise  I 
saw  that  he  walked  as  straight  as  a  sober 
man. 

I  found  my  mistress  lying  very  weak 
and  still,  but  she  forced  a  smile  when  she 
saw  me,  and  signed  to  me  to  pour  out  some 
drops  for  her.  After  that  she  lay  without 
speaking,  her  breath  coming  quick,  and 
her  eyes  closed.  Suddenly  she  groped 
out  with  her  hand,  and  ^'Emma"  says  she, 
faintly. 

"  It's  Hartley,  madam,"  I  said.  "  Do 
you  want  anything  ?  " 

She  opened  her  eyes  wide  and  gave  me 
a  startled  look. 

"  I  was  dreaming,"  she  said.  "You  may 
go,  now,  Hartley,  and  thank  you  kindly. 
I'm  quite  well  again,  you  see."  And  she 
turned  her  face  away  from  me. 

Ill 

There  was  no  more  sleep  for  me  that 
night,  and  1  was  thankful  when  daylight 
came. 
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Soon  afterward,  Agnes  called  me  to  Mrs. 
Brympton.  I  was  afraid  she  was  ill  again, 
for  she  seldom  sent  for  me  before  nine, 
but  I  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed,  pale  and 
drawn-looking,  but  quite  herself. 

"  Hartley,"  says  she  quickly,  "  will  you 
put  on  your  things  at  once  and  go  down 
to  the  village  for  me  ?  I  want  this  pre- 
scription made  up — "  here  she  hesitated  a 
minute  and  blushed — "and  I  should  like 
you  to  be  back  again  before  Mr.  Brympton 
is  up." 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  I  said. 

"And — stay  a  moment — "  she  called 
me  back  as  if  an  idea  had  just  struck  her 
— "  while  you're  waiting  for  the  mixture, 
you'll  have  time  to  go  on  to  Mr.  Ranford's 
with  this  note." 

It  was  a  two-mile  walk  to  the  village, 
and  on  my  way  I  had  time  to  turn  things 
over  in  my  mind.  It  struck  me  as  peculiar 
that  my  mistress  should  wish  the  prescrip- 
tion made  up  without  Mr.  Brympton's 
knowledge ;  and,  putting  this  together 
with  the  scene  of  the  night  before,  and 
with  much  else  that  I  had  noticed  and 
suspected,  I  began  to  wonder  if  the  poor 
lady  was  weary  of  her  life,  and  had  come 
to  the  mad  resolve  of  ending  it.  The  idea 
took  such  hold  on  me  that  I  reached 
the  village  on  a  run,  and  dropped  breath- 
less into  a  chair  before  the  chemist's  coun- 
ter. The  good  man,  who  was  just  taking 
down  his  shutters,  stared  at  me  so  hard 
that  it  brought  me  to  myself. 

•■  Mr.  Limmel,"  I  says,  trying  to  speak 
indifferent,  "  will  you  run  your  eye  over 
diis,  and  tell  me  if  it's  quite  right  ?" 

He  put  on  his  spectacles  and  studied 
the  prescription. 

"  Why,  it's  one  of  Dr.  Walton's,"  says 
he.     •'  What  should  be  wrong  with  it  ?" 

"  Well — is  it  dangerous  to  take  ?  " 

"  Dangerous — how  do  you  mean  ?  " 

I  could  have  shaken  the  man  for  his 
stupidity. 

"  I  mean — if  a  person  was  to  take  too 
much  of  it — by  mistake  of  course — "  says 
1,  my  heart  in  my  tliroat. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  no.  It's  only  lime- 
water.  You  might  feed  it  to  a  baby  by 
the  bottleful." 

I  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  and  hurried 
on  to  Mr.  Ranford's.  But  on  the  way 
another  thought  struck  me.  If  there  was 
nothing  to  conceal  about  my  visit  to  the 


chemist's,  was  it  my  other  errand  that  Mrs. 
Brympton  wished  me  to  keep  private  ? 
Somehow,  that  thought  frightened  me  worse 
than  the  other.  Yet  the  two  gentlemen 
seemed  fast  friends,  and  I  would  have 
staked  my  head  on  my  mistress's  goodness. 
I  felt  ashamed  of  my  suspicions,  and  con- 
cluded that  1  was  still  disturbed  by  the 
strange  events  of  the  night.  I  left  the 
note  at  Mr.  Ranford's — and,  hurrying 
back  to  Brympton,  slipped  in  by  a  side 
door  without  being  seen,  as  I  thought. 

An  hour  later,  however,  as  I  was  car- 
rying in  my  mistress's  breakfast,  I  was 
stopped  in  the  hall  by  Mr.  Brympton. 

"  What  were  you  doing  out  so  early  ?  " 
he  says,  looking  hard  at  me. 
."Early — me,  sir  ?"  I  said,  in  a  tremble. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  says,  an  angry  red 
spot  coming  out  on  his  forehead,  "  didn't 
I  see  you  scuttling  home  through  the 
shrubbery  an  hour  or  more  ago  .''  " 

I'm  a  truthful  woman  by  nature,  but  at 
that  a  he  popped  out  ready-made.  "  No, 
sir,  you  didn't,"  said  I,  and  looked  straight 
back  atJiim. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  gave  a 
sullen  laugh.  "  I  suppose  you  think  I  was 
drunk  last  night  ?  "   he  asked  suddenly. 

"  No,  sir,  I  don't,"  I  answered,  this 
time  truthfully  enough. 

He  turned  away  with  another  shrug. 
"  A  pretty  notion  my  servants  have  of 
me  !  "  I  heard  him  mutter  as  he  walked 
off. 

Not  till  I  had  settled  down  to  my  after- 
noon's sewing  did  I  realize  how  the  events 
of  the  night  had  shaken  me.  I  couldn't 
pass  that  locked  door  without  a  shiver.  I 
knew  I  had  heard  someone  come  out  of 
it,  and  walk  down  the  passage  ahead  of 
me.  I  thought  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Blin- 
der or  to  Mr.  Wace,  the  only  two  in  the 
house  who  appeared  to  have  an  inkling  of 
what  was  going  on,  but  I  had  a  feehng 
that  if  I  questioned  them  they  would  deny 
everything,  and  that  I  might  learn  more 
by  holding  my  tongue  and  keeping  my 
eyes  open.  The  idea  of  spending  another 
night  opposite  the  locked  room  sickened 
me,  and  once  I  was  seized  with  the  notion 
of  packing  my  trunk  and  taking  the  first 
train  to  town  ;  but  it  wasn't  in  me  to  throw 
over  a  kind  mistress  in  that  manner,  and 
I  tried  to  go  on  with  my  sewing  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened. 
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I  hadn't  worked  ten  minutes  before  the 
sewing-machine  broke  down.  It  was  one 
1  had  found  in  the  house,  a  good  machine, 
but  a  trifle  out  of  order  :  Mrs.  BHnder 
said  it  had  never  been  used  since  E^mma 
Saxon's  death.  I  stopped  to  see  what 
was  wrong,  and  as  I  was  working  at  the 
machine  a  drawer  which  I  had  never  been 
able  to  open  shd  forward  and  a  photo- 
graph fell  out.  I  picked  it  up  and  sat 
looking  at  it  in  a  maze.  It  was  a  wom- 
an's hkeness,  and  I  knew  I  had  seen  the 
face  somewhere — the  eyes  had  an  asking 
look  that  I  had  felt  on  me  before.  And 
suddenly  I  remembered  the  pale  woman 
in  the  passage. 

I  stood  up,  cold  all  over,  and  ran  out  of 
the  room.  My  heart  seemed  to  be  thump- 
ing in  the  top  of  my  head,  and  I  felt  as  if 
I  should  never  get  away  from  the  look  in 
those  eyes.  I  went  straight  to  Mrs.  BHn- 
der. She  was  taking  her  afternoon  nap, 
and  sat  up  with  a  jump  when  I  came  in, 

"  Mrs.  Bhnder,"  said  I,  "who  is  that  ?  " 
And  I  held  out  the  photograph. 

She  rubbed  her  eyes  and  stared. 

"  Why,  Emma  Saxon,"  says  she. 
"  Where  did  you  find  it?  " 

I  looked  hard  at  her  for  a  minute. 
"  Mrs.  Blinder,"  I  said,  "  I've  seen  that 
face  before." 

Mrs.  Blinder  got  up  and  walked  over  to 
the  looking-glass.  "  Dear  me  !  I  must 
have  been  asleep,"  she  says.  "  My  front 
is  all  over  one  ear.  And  now  do  run 
along.  Miss  Hartley,  dear,  for  I  hear  the 
clock  striking  four,  and  I  must  go  down 
this  very  minute  and  put  on  the  Virginia 
ham  for  Mr.  Brympton's  dinner." 


IV 


To  all  appearances,  things  went  on  as 
usual  for  a  week  or  two.  The  only  differ- 
ence was  that  Mr.  Brympton  stayed  on, 
instead  of  going  off  as  he  usually  did,  and 
that  Mr.  Ran  ford  never  showed  himself. 
I  heard  Mr.  Brympton  remark  on  this  one 
afternoon  when  he  was  sitting  in  my  mis- 
tress's room  before  dinner. 

"  Where's  Ranford  ?  "  says  he.  "  He 
hasn't  been  near  the  house  for  a  week. 
Does  he  keep  away  because  I'm  here  ?  " 

Mrs.  Brympton  spoke  so  low  that  I 
couldn't  catch  her  answer. 


"  Well,"  he  went  on,  "  two's  company 
and  three's  trumpery;  I'm  sorry  to  be 
in  Ranford's  way,  and  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  take  myself  off  again  in  a  day  or 
two  and  give  him  a  show."  And  he 
laughed  at  his  own  joke. 

The  very  next  day,  as  it  happened,  Mr. 
Ranford  called.  The  footman  said  the 
three  were  very  merry  over  their  tea  in  the 
library,  and  Mr.  Brympton  strolled  down 
to  the  gate  with  Mr.  Ranford  when  he 
left. 

I  have  said  that  things  went  on  as 
usual  ;  and  so  they  did  with  the  rest  of 
the  household  ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  had 
never  been  the  same  since  the  night  my 
bell  had  rung.  Night  after  night  I  used 
to  lie  awake,  Hstening  for  it  to  ring  again, 
and  for  the  door  of  the  locked  room  to 
open  stealthily.  But  the  bell  never  rang, 
and  I  heard  no  sound  across  the  passage. 
At  last  the  silence  began  to  be  more  dread- 
ful to  me  than  the  most  mysterious  sounds. 
I  felt  that  someone  were  cowering  there, 
behind  the  locked  door,  watching  and 
hstening  as  I  watched  and  listened,  and 
I  could  almost  have  cried  out,  "Whoever 
you  are,  come  out  and  let  me  see  you 
face  to  face,  but  don't  lurk  there  and  spy 
on  me  in  the  darkness  !  " 

Feeling  as  I  did,  you  may  wonder 
I  didn't  give  warning.  Once  I  very 
nearly  did  so  ;  but  at  the  last  moment 
something  held  me  back.  Whether  it 
was  compassion  for  my  mistress,  who  had 
grown  more  and  more  dependent  on  me, 
or  unwillingness  to  try  a  new  place,  or 
some  other  feeling  that  I  couldn't  put  a 
name  to,  I  lingered  on  as  if  spell-bound, 
though  every  night  was  dreadful  to  me, 
and  the  days  but  little  better. 

For  one  thing,  I  didn't  like  Mrs. 
Brympton's  looks.  She  had  never  been 
the  same  since  that  night,  no  more  than 
I  had.  I  thought  she  would  brighten  up 
after  Mr.  Brympton  left,  but  though  she 
seemed  easier  in  her  mind,  her  spirits 
didn't  revive,  nor  her  strength  either. 
She  had  grown  attached  to  me,  and  seemed 
to  like  to  have  me  about ;  and  Agnes 
told  me  one  day  that,  since  Emma  Sax- 
on's death,  I  was  the  only  maid  her  mis- 
tress had  taken  to.  This  gave  me  a 
warm  feeling  for  the  poor  lady,  though 
after  all  there  was  little  1  could  do  to  help 
her. 
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After  Mr.  Brympton's  departure,  Mr. 
Ranford  took  to  coming  again,  though 
less  often  than  formerly.  I  met  him  once 
or  twice  in  the  grounds,  or  in  the  village, 
and  I  couldn't  but  think  there  was  a 
change  in  him  too  ;  but  I  set  it  down  to 
my  disordered  fancy. 

The  weeks  passed,  and  Mr.  Brympton 
had  now  been  a  month  absent.  We 
heard  he  was  cruising  with  a  friend  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  Mr.  Wace  said  that  was 
a  long  way  off,  but  though  you  had  the 
wings  of  a  dove  and  went  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth,  you  couldn't  get 
away  from  the  Almighty.  Agnes  said 
that  as  long  as  he  stayed  away  from 
Brympton,  the  Almighty  might  have  him 
and  welcome  ;  and  this  raised  a  laugh, 
though  Mrs.  Blinder  tried  to  look  shocked, 
and  Mr.  Wace  said  the  bears  would  eat 
us. 

We  were  all  glad  to  hear  that  the  West 
Indies  were  a  long  way  off,  and  I  remem- 
ber that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Wace's  solemn 
looks,  we  had  a  very  merry  dinner  that 
day  in  the  hall.  I  don't  know  if  it  was 
because  of  my  being  in  better  spirits,  but 
I  fancied  Mrs.  Brympton  looked  better 
too,  and  seemed  more  cheerful  in  her 
manner.  She  had  been  for  a  walk  in  the 
morning,  and  after  luncheon  she  lay  down 
in  her  room,  and  I  read  aloud  to  her. 
When  she  dismissed  me  I  went  to  my 
own  room  feeling  quite  bright  and  happy, 
and  for  the  tirst  time  in  weeks  walked 
past  the  locked  door  without  thinking  of 
it.  As  I  sat  down  to  my  work  I  looked 
out  and  saw  a  few  snow-flakes  falling. 
The  sight  was  pleasanter  than  the  eternal 
rain,  and  I  pictured  to  myself  how  pretty 
the  bare  gardens  would  look  in  their  white 
mantle.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  snow 
would  cover  up  all  the  dreariness,  indoors 
as  well  as  out. 

The  fancy  had  hardly  crossed  my  mind 
when  I  heard  a  step  at  my  side.  I  looked 
up,  thinking  it  was  Agnes. 

"  Well,  Agnes — "  said  I,  and  the  words 
froze  on  my  tongue  ;  for  there,  in  the 
door,  stood  Kmma  Saxon. 

I  don't  know  how  long  she  stood  there. 
I  only  know  I  couldn't  stir  or  take  my 
eyes  from  her.  Afterward  I  was  terribly 
frightened,  but  at  the  time  it  wasn't  fear 
I  felt,  but  something  deeper  and  quieter. 
She  looked  at  me  long  and  long,  and  her 


face  was  just  one  dumb  prayer  to  me — 
but  how  in  the  world  was  I  to  help  her? 
Suddenly  she  turned,  and  I  heard  her  walk 
down  the  passage.  This  time  I  wasn't 
afraid  to  follow — I  felt  that  I  must  know 
what  she  wanted.  I  sprang  up  and  ran 
out.  She  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
passage,  and  I  expected  her  to  take  the 
turn  toward  my  mistress's  room ;  but  in- 
stead of  that  she  pushed  open  the  door 
that  led  to  the  backstairs.  I  followed 
her  down  the  stairs,  and  across  the  pas- 
sageway to  the  back  door.  The  kitchen 
and  hall  were  empty  at  that  hour,  the 
servants  being  off  duty,  except  for  the 
footman,  who  was  in  the  pantry.  At  the 
door  she  stood  still  a  moment,  with  another 
look  at  me  ;  then  she  turned  the  handle, 
and  stepped  out.  For  a  minute  I  hesi- 
tated. Where  was  she  leading  me  to? 
The  door  had  closed  sofdy  after  her,  and 
I  opened  it  and  looked  out,  half-expecting 
to  find  that  she  had  disappeared.  But  I 
saw  her  a  few  yards  off,  hurrying  across 
the  court-yard  to  the  path  through  the 
woods.  Her  figure  looked  black  and 
lonely  in  the  snow,  and  for  a  second  my 
heart  failed  me  and  I  thought  of  turning 
back.  But  all  the  while  she  was  drawing 
me  after  her;  and  catching  up  an  old 
shawl  of  Mrs.  BHnder's  I  ran  out  into  the 
open. 

Emma  Saxon  was  in  the  wood-path 
now.  She  walked  on  steadily,  and  I  fol- 
lowed at  the  same  pace,  till  we  passed 
out  of  the  gates  and  reached  the  high-road. 
Then  she  struck  across  the  open  fields  to 
the  village.  By  this  time  the  ground  was 
white,  and  as  she  climbed  the  slope  of  a 
bare  hill  ahead  of  me  I  noticed  that  she 
left  no  foot-prints  behind  her.  At  sight 
of  that,  my  heart  shrivelled  up  within  me, 
and  my  knees  were  water.  Somehow,  it 
was  worse  here  than  indoors.  She  made 
the  whole  countryside  seem  lonely  as  the 
grave,  with  none  but  us  two  in  it,  and  no 
help  in  the  wide  world. 

Once  I  tried  to  go  back  ;  but  she  turned 
and  looked  at  me,  and  it  was  as  if  she  had 
dragged  me  with  ropes.  After  that  I  fol- 
lowed her  like  a  dog.  \Ve  came  to  the 
village,  and  she  led  me  through  it,  past 
the  church  and  the  blacksmith's  shop,  and 
down  the  lane  to  Mr.  Ranford's.  Mr. 
Ranford's  house  stands  close  to  the  road : 
a   plain  old-fashioned    building,   with    a 
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flagged  path  leading  to  the  door  between 
box-borders.  Tiie  lane  was  deserted,  and 
as  I  turneil  into  it  I  saw  Kninia  Saxon 
pause  unck-r  the  old  elm  l)y  the  gate.  And 
now  another  fear  came  over  me.  I  saw 
that  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  journey, 
and  that  it  was  my  turn  to  act.  All  the 
way  from  Brymj^ton  I  had  been  asking 
myself  what  she  wanted  of  me,  but  I  had 
followed  in  a  trance,  as  it  were,  and  not 
till  I  saw  her  stop  at  Mr.  Ranford's  gate 
did  my  brain  begin  to  clear  itself.  I  stood 
a  little  way  off  in  the  snow,  my  heart  beat- 
ing fit  to  strangle  me,  and  my  feet  frozen 
to  the  ground ;  and  she  stood  under  the 
elm  and  watched  me. 

I  knew  well  enough  that  she  hadn't  led 
me  there  for  nothing.  I  felt  there  was 
something  I  ought  to  say  or  do — but  how 
was  1  to  guess  what  it  was  ?  I  had  never 
thought  harm  of  my  mistress  and  Mr. 
Ranford,  but  I  was  sure  now  that,  from 
one  cause  or  another,  some  dreadful  thing 
hung  over  them.  S/ie  knew  what  it  was ; 
she  would  tell  me  if  she  could  ;  perhaps 
she  would  answer  if  I  questioned  her. 

It  turned  me  faint  to  think  of  speaking 
to  her ;  but  I  plucked  up  heart  and  dragged 
myself  across  the  few  yards  between  us. 
As  I  did  so,  I  heard  the  house-door  open, 
and  saw  Mr.  Ranford  approaching.  He 
looked  handsome  and  cheerful,  as  my 
mistress  had  looked  that  morning,  and  at 
sight  of  him  the  blood  began  to  flow 
again  in  my  veins. 

•'  Why,  Hardey,"  said  he,  "  what's  the 
matter  ?  I  saw  you  coming  down  the 
lane  just  now,  and  came  out  to  see  if  you 
had  taken  root  in  the  snow."  He  stopped 
and  stared  at  me.  "  What  are  you  look- 
ing at  ?  "  he  says. 

I  turned  toward  the  elm  as  he  spoke, 
and  his  eyes  followed  me  ;  but  there  was 
no  one  there.  The  lane  was  empty  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach. 

A  sense  of  helplessness  came  over  me. 
She  was  gone,  and  I  had  not  been  able  to 
guess  what  she  wanted.  Her  last  look  had 
pierced  me  to  the  marrow  ;  and  yet  it  had 
not  told  me  !  Ail  at  once,  I  felt  more 
desolate  than  when  she  had  stood  there 
watching  me.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had 
left  me  all  alone  to  carry  the  weight  of 
the  secret  I  couldn't  guess.  The  snow 
went  round  me  in  great  circles,  and  the 
ground  fell  away  from  me.     .      .     . 


A  droj)  of  brandy  and  the  warmth  of 
Mr.  Ranford's  fire  soon  brought  me  to, 
and  I  insisted  on  being  driven  back  at 
once  to  Jjrympton.  It  was  nearly  dark, 
and  I  was  afraid  my  mistress  might  be 
wanting  me.  I  explained  to  Mr.  Ranford 
that  I  had  been  out  for  a  walk  and  had 
been  taken  with  a  fit  of  giddiness  as  I 
passed  his  gate.  This  was  true  enough  ; 
yet  I  never  felt  more  like  a  liar  than  when 
I  said  it. 

When  I  dressed  Mrs.  Brympton  for 
dinner  she  remarked  on  my  pale  looks 
and  asked  what  ailed  me.  I  told  her  I 
had  a  headache,  and  she  said  she  would 
not  require  me  again  that  evening,  and  ad- 
vised me  to  go  to  bed. 

It  was  a  fact  that  I  could  scarcely  keep 
on  my  feet ;  yet  I  had  no  fancy  to  spend 
a  solitary  evening  in  my  room.  I  sat 
downstairs  in  the  hall  as  long  as  I  could 
hold  my  head  up  ;  but  by  nine  I  crept 
upstairs,  too  weary  to  care  what  happened 
if  I  could  but  get  my  head  on  a  pillow. 
The  rest  of  the  household  went  to  bed 
soon  afterward ;  they  kept  early  hours 
when  the  master  was  away,  and  before 
ten  I  heard  Mrs.  Blinder's  door  close, 
and  Mr.  Wace's  soon  after. 

It  was  a  very  still  night,  earth  and  air 
all  mufifled  in  snow.  Once  in  bed  I  felt 
easier,  and  lay  quiet,  listening  to  the 
strange  noises  that  come  out  in  a  house 
after  dark.  Once  I  thought  I  heard  a 
door  open  and  close  again  below  :  it 
might  have  been  the  glass  door  that  led 
to  the  gardens.  I  got  up  and  peered  out 
of  the  window  ;  but  it  was  in  the  dark  of 
the  moon,  and  nothing  visible  outside  but 
the  streaking  of  snow  against  the  panes. 

I  went  back  to  bed  and  must  have  dozed, 
for  I  jumped  awake  to  the  furious  ringing 
of  my  bell.  Before  my  head  was  clear  I 
had  sprung  out  of  bed,  and  was  dragging 
on  my  clothes.  //  is  going  to  happen  now, 
I  heard  myself  saying  ;  but  what  I  meant 
I  had  no  notion.  My  hands  seemed  to 
be  covered  with  glue — I  thought  I  should 
never  get  into  my  clothes.  At  last  I 
opened  my  door  and  peered  down  the 
passage.  As  far  as  my  candle-flame  car- 
ried, I  could  see  nothing  unusual  ahead 
of  me.  I  hurried  on,  breathless  ;  but  as 
I  pushed  open  the  baize  door  leading  to 
the  main  hall  my  heart  stood  still,  for 
there  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  was  Emma 
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Saxon,  peering  dreadfully  down  into  the 
darkness. 

For  a  second  I  couldn't  stir;  but  my 
hand  slipped  from  the  door,  and  as  it 
swung  shut  the  figure  vanished.  At  the 
same  instant  there  came  another  sound 
from  below  stairs — a  stealthy  mysterious 
sound,  as  of  a  latch-key  turning  in  the 
house-door.  I  ran  to  Mrs.  Brympton's 
room  and  knocked. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  I  knocked 
again.  This  time  I  heard  some  one  mov- 
ing in  the  room  ;  the  bolt  slipped  back  and 
my  mistress  stood  before  me.  To  my  sur- 
prise 1  saw  that  she  had  not  undressed 
for  the  night.  She  gave  me  a  startled 
look. 

"  What  is  this,  Hartley?  "  she  says  in  a 
whisper.  "Are  you  ill?  What  are  you 
doing  here  at  this  hour?  " 

"1  am  not  ill,  madam;  but  my  bell  rang." 

At  that  she  turned  pale,  and  seemed 
about  to  fall. 

''You  are  mistaken,"  she  said  harshly; 
'*  I  didn't  ring.  You  must  have  been 
dreaming."  I  had  never  heard  her  speak 
in  such  a  tone.  "  Go  back  to  bed,"  she 
said,  closing  the  door  on  me. 

But  as  she  spoke  I  heard  sounds  again 
in  the  hall  below  :  a  man's  step  this 
time ;  and  the  truth  leaped  out  on  me. 

"  Madam,"  I  said,  pushing  past  her, 
*'  there  is  someone  in  the  house " 

"  Someone ?  " 

"  Mr.  Brympton,  I  think — I  hear  his 
step  below " 

A  dreadful  look  came  over  her,  and 
without  a  word,  she  dropped  flat  at  my 
feet.  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  tried  to  lift 
her:  by  the  way  she  breathed  I  saw  it  was 
no  common  faint.  But  as  1  raised  her  head 
there  came  quick  steps  on  the  stairs  and 
across  the  hall :  the  door  was  flung  open, 
and  there  stood  Mr.  Brympton,  in  his 
travelling-clothes,  the  snow  dripping  from 
him.  He  drew  back  with  a  start  as  he 
saw  me  kneeling  by  my  mistress. 

"  What  the  devil  is  this?  "  he  shouted. 
He  was  less  high-colored  than  usual,  and 
the  red  spot  came  out  on  his  forehead. 

"  Mrs.  Brympton  has  fainted,  sir," 
said  I. 

He  laughed  unsteadily  and  pushed  by 
me.  "  It's  a  pity  she  didn't  choose  a 
more  convenient  moment.  I'm  sorry  to 
disturb  her,  but " 


I  raised  myself  up,  aghast  at  the  man's 
action. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "are  you  mad?  What 
are  you  doing?  " 

"  Going  to  meet  a  friend,"  said  he,  and 
seemed  to  make  for  the  dressing-room. 

At  that  my  heart  turned  over.  I  don't 
know  what  I  thought  or  feared  ;  biit  I 
sprang  up  and  caught  him  by  the  sleeve. 

"  Sir,  sir,"  said  I,  "for  pity's  sake  look 
at  your  wife  !  " 

He  shook  me  off  furiously. 

"  It  seems  that's  done  for  me,"  says  he, 
and  caught  hold  of  the  dressing-room  door. 

At  that  moment  I  heard  a  slight  noise 
inside.  Slight  as  it  was,  he  heard  it  too, 
and  tore  the  door  open  ;  but  as  he  did  so 
he  dropped  back.  On  the  threshold  stood 
Emma  Saxon.  All  was  dark  behind  her, 
but  I  saw  her  plainly,  and  so  did  he.  He 
threw  up  his  hands  as  if  to  hide  his  face 
from  her ;  and  when  I  looked  again  she 
was  gone. 

He  stood  motionless,  as  if  the  strength 
had  run  out  of  him ;  and  in  the  stillness 
my  mistress  suddenly  raised  herself,  and 
opening  her  eyes  fixed  a  look  on  him. 
Then  she  fell  back,  and  I  saw  the  death- 
flutter  pass  over  her. 

We  buried  her  on  the  third  day,  in  a 
driving  snow-storm.  There  were  few  peo- 
ple in  the  church,  for  it  was  bad  weather 
to  come  from  town,  and  I've  a  notion  my 
mistress  was  one  that  hadn't  many  near 
friends.  Mr.  Ranford  was  among  the  last 
to  come,  just  before  they  carried  her  up 
the  aisle.  He  was  in  black,  of  course, 
being  such  a  friend  of  the  family,  and  I 
never  saw  a  gentleman  so  pale.  As  he 
passed  me,  I  noticed  tliat  he  leaned  a  trifle 
on  a  stick  he  carried  ;  and  I  fancy  Mr. 
Brympton  noticed  it  too,  for  the  red  spot 
came  out  sharp  on  his  forehead,  and  all 
through  the  service  he  kept  staring  across 
the  church  at  Mr.  Ranford,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  prayers  as  a  mourner  should. 

^Vhen  it  was  over  and  we  went  out  to 
the  graveyard,  Mr.  Ranford  had  disap- 
peared, and  as  soon  as  my  poor  mistress's 
body  was  underground,  Mr.  Brympton 
jumped  into  the  carriage  nearest  the  gate 
and  drove  off  without  a  word  to  any  of 
us.  I  heard  him  call  out,  "To  the  sta- 
tion," and  we  servants  went  back  alone 
to  the  house. 
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By   Curtis  Guild,   Jr. 
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THE  "spellbinder"  made  his  appear- 
ance coincidently  with  the  "dude," 
in  the  early  eighties.  At  least  the 
names  arose  at  about  that  time.  The  two 
types  of  men  have  existed  since  the  first 
spellbinder  persuaded  his  brother  troglo- 
dytes to  form  the  first  tribal  government  and 
the  first  dude  distinguished  himself  from 
his  fellows  by  scraping  the  sea-mud  from 
his  hairy  limbs  before  gulping  down  the 
mollusks  whose  high-heaped  shells  were  to 
be  the  kitchen  middens  of  the  archaeologist. 
The  young  Republicans  who  went  forth 
converted  to  Democracy  in  the  Blaine 
campaign,  and  with  the  zeal  of  new  con- 
verts held  their  audiences  "spellbound" 
as  they  wove  chaplets  of  rhetorical  flowers 
about  the  head  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
date, were  the  first  spellbinders,  I  think,  to 
wear  the  title.  It  was  swiftly  adopted, 
however,  indiscriminately  for  all  political 
speakers. 

The  spellbinders  of  1894,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  at  least  left  their  party  for  con- 
science's sake  and  gave  their  services  to 


their  cause.  Even  to-day  a  majority  of 
political  speakers  are  absolutely  unpaid. 
Of  course,  one  hears  stories  of  fees  of 
$10,000  paid  to  a  noted  Democrat  for 
campaign  services  against  Mr.  Bryan  in 
1 896,  and  of  fees  of  $300  a  night  paid  to  a 
noted  Independent  who  opposed  Mr.  Har- 
rison. In  addition,  however,  to  Congress- 
men and  Senators,  and  State  and  local 
office-holders  who  give  their  services,  there 
are  hundreds  of  speakers  of  various  political 
faiths,  who  neither  hold  nor  expect  to  hold 
public  office,  who  would  regard  the  offer 
of  payment  for  a  political  speech  as  an 
insult.  Nevertheless,  the  spellbinder  must 
get  what  comfort  he  can  from  the  triumph 
of  his  cause,  for  the  world  will  not  credit 
him  with  disinterestedness,  and  his  best 
friends  (out  of  politics)  think  him  hired. 

The  orator  of  an  earlier  generation  has 
had  his  day.  The  modern  spellbinder, 
like  the  man  of  business,  the  soldier,  the 
Salvation  Army  evangelist,  concerns  him- 
self more  with  results  than  conventional 
methods,  with  matter  rather  than  form. 
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Among  a  certain  highly  educated  but 
imperfectly  informed  class,  it  is  gener- 
ally accepted  as  an  axiom  that  political 
speeches  no  longer  convert  nor  even  in- 
fluence public  opinion.  The  political 
speaker,  of  course,  no  longer  influences 
public  opinion  as  he  did  in  the  days  w^hen 
his  audience  did  not  read,  but  critics  who 
assert  that  he  has  no  influence  whatever, 
and  that  the  outspoken  convictions  of  an 
honest  man,  to-day,  carry  no  weight,  are 
usually  drawn  from  that  class  whose  vocif- 
erous censure  of  all  men  in  political  life 
is  only  less  marked  than  their  own  absten- 
tion from  the  simplest  political  duties  of 
the  American  citizen.  Men  who  study 
political  events  at  first  hand  are  aware  that 
the  influence  of  oral  personal  appeal  is 
not  decreasing  but  increasing. 

In  1896  the  Republican  campaign  was, 
had  to  be,  in  defence  of  the  gold  standard. 
The  natural  and  logical  candidate  in  such 
a  campaign  was  the  foremost  champion 
of  sound  money  in  Congress,  Speaker 
Reed.  In  the  East,  where  he  had  spoken, 
public  opinion  was  very  largely  in  his 
favor,  but  he  had  Httle  personal  following 
in  the  West.  A  gentleman  in  Michigan 
put  the  reason  very  clearly  to  me  in  the 
course  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
that  year.  "  Scarcely  a  man  in  Michigan," 
he  said,  "  appreciates  properly  the  services 
of  Mr.  Reed.  They  know  him  as  a  man 
whom  the  comic  papers  cartoon  as  a  Czar 
in  a  paper  crown.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  McKinley  has  personally  shaken 
hands  with  nearly  every  man  in  the  State. 
Men  are  less  ready  to  trust  a  man  of  whom 
they  have  heard  than  one  whom  they  have 
heard  themselves." 

The  logical  candidate  for  President  of 
the  Silver  Party  in  1896  was,  similarly, 
either  Senator  Teller  or  Mr.  Bland.  Yet 
neither  their  years,  their  experience,  their 
success  in  leadership  availed  against  the 
eloquence  and  personal  magnetism  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  twice  de- 
feated, but  he  has  certainly  shown  the  tre- 
mendous power  that  one  skilful  speaker 
can  exert  even  when  he  has  arrayed 
against  him  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  more  highly  educated  classes,  nearly 
every  newspaper  of  prominence,  and  the 
entire  vested  interests  of  the  country. 

The  dwellers  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
East  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  not  so 


very  far  away  there  are  men  who  have 
little  chance  to  read,  to  whom  a  public 
meeting  is  an  event,  and  a  speaker,  even 
the  humblest  one,  a  personage.  The  daily 
newspaper  is  rare  in  the  sage-brush  country. 
It  is  rare  in  the  remoter  mountain  valleys 
of  the  Alleghenies.  Men  rode  and  women 
drove  frequently  over  a  hundred  miles 
across  the  prairies  to  hear  a  speech  of  ten 
minutes  from  Covernor  Roosevelt.  This, 
of  course,  may  be  explained  by  curiosity  to 
see  a  distinguished  man.  No  such  explan- 
ation, however,  applies  to  the  eagerness 
that  the  mountaineers  of  West  Virginia, 
for  example,  always  show  and  the  trouble 
they  are  always  ready  to  take  to  hear  what 
information  is  brought  in  person  nearest  to 
them,  even  by  unknown  speakers. 

The  rise  of  the  yellow  journal  has  also 
materially  aided  to  re-establish  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  oral  argument.  The 
sensational  statements,  the  indecent  slan- 
ders, the  scurrilous  cartoons  used  by  these 
newspapers  are  examined  out  of  curiosity. 
They  amuse.  Election  returns  show  that 
they  do  not  influence  public  opinion. 
They  have,  however,  brought  about  not 
merely  a  deep  distrust  in  the  public  mind  of 
the  newspapers  in  which  they  are  printed, 
they  have  brought  about  a  certain  amount 
of  distrust  of  all  newspapers.  The  irre- 
sponsible editorial  article  has  lost  weight, 
and  the  responsible  individual  who  speaks 
his  convictions  in  public  has  gained  in  in- 
fluence by  the  reaction. 

The  success  of  the  public  meeting,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  depends  wholly  on  the 
speaker.  A  clever  chairman  can  make 
even  a  dull  programme  successful,  and 
a  stupid  committee  of  arrangements  can 
wreck  a  Demosthenes.  It  seems  extraor- 
dinary, but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
a  local  political  committee  that  will  move 
heaven  and  earth  to  get  a  well-known 
speaker,  pleading  dire  need  of  a  man  of 
national  reputation,  is  too  often  the  com- 
mittee that  does  nothing  whatever  to 
gather  an  audience  to  listen  to  the  orator 
when  it  does  get  him. 

I  remember  clearly  one  instance  some 
years  ago,  when,  according  to  the  local 
committee,  the  Republican  control  of  the 
Massachusetts  1  legislature  was  about  to  be 
lost  if  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Com- 
monwealth did  not  devote  a  day  to  cross- 
ing the  State  in  order  to  speak  at  a  par- 
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ticular  town.  The  small  h  ill  \\  is  only 
half  filled.  No  advertisement  had  been 
put  in  the  local  newspaper,  no  posters 
had  been  displayed,  no  arrangements 
made  with  the  local  electric  or  steam  rail- 
roads. The  meeting  was  an  utter  failure. 
The  fact  that  the  attendance  was  small 
was  widely  advertised  by  the  opposition, 
and  the  situation  was  made  worse  than  if 
there  had  been  no  meeting.  The  admirable 
address  was  worse  than  wasted. 

On  another  occasion  one  of  the  first  au- 
thorities in  the  country  on  that  subject  was 
hauled  across  the  Commonwealth  to  ad- 
dress an  audience  in  a  doubtful  Congress 
district  on  banking.  He  had  been  in- 
vited again -and  again  to  lecture  to  large 
gatherings  of  specialists  and  experts,  and 
had  abandoned  another  engagement  for 
this  important  occasion.  His  audience 
(and  mine)  at  this  "  important  "  meeting 
consisted  of  fourteen  men  and  boys  and 
one  dog.  The  local  committee  explained 
that  they  had  "  passed  the  word  around  " 
and  seemed  to  expect  that  the  s])eaker 
carried  audiences  with  him  in  his  pockets. 
Not  even  a  line  in  one  newspaper  had  no- 
tified the  public  of  his  presence. 

Ten  days  afterward  at  another  town, 
the  same  speaker  delivered  the  same  ad- 
dress to  an  audience  that  crammed  a  hall 
to  the  doors.  This  meeting  had  been  ad- 
vertised. 

A  certain  State  Committee  in  the  last 
campaign  insisted  that  absolute  defeat 
stared  them  in  the  face  if  (iovernor  Roose- 
velt did  not  make  five  speeches  between 
two  and  {\ve  in  the  afternoon.  The  first 
meeting  was  in  a  large  town,  and  was 
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thoroughly  advertised.  The  other  four 
were  not  advertised.  The  result  was  that 
the  four  smaller  meetings  were  composed 
of  less  than  a  hundred  people  each,  while 
the  first  one  was  a  huge  mob  of  more 
people  than  could  possibly  hear  Mr. 
Roosevelt — many  of  them  coming  at  con- 
siderable expense  from  the  very  towns  at 
which  he  was  to  speak  later. 

A  political  meeting,  like  a  play  or  any 
other  enterprise,  to  succeed,  must  be  run 
in  business-like  fashion.  To  nothing  else 
does  that  modernized  maxim  of  Poor 
Richard  more  truly  apply,  "  He  who  by 
his  trade  would  rise  must  either  bust  or 
advertise." 

I  have  known  a  speaker  score  an  utter 
failure  in  Chicago,  and,  with  the  same 
speech,  a  success  to  an  audience  of  four 
times  the  size  at  a  mere  cross-roads  meet- 
ing in  Maine.  The  arrangements,  hall,  lo- 
calitv,  music,  and  programme,  were  per- 
fect in  Chicago,  but  the  particular  club 
committee  who  happened  to  be  in  charge 
forgot  to  inform  the  public  of  the  fact. 
There  was  a  crowded  stage  and  an  empty 
auditorium.  The  little  river  town  of 
Maine  could  afford  no  music.  It  had  no 
glee  club.  There  were  no  honorary  vice- 
presidents.     There  was  but  one  speaker 
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and  he  was  quite  unknown  to  his  audi- 
ence. Every  farmer,  however,  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  had  received  a 
printed  circular,  delivered  by  volunteers 
on  horsebacL  The  farmers'  wives  came 
early,  and  the  rough  planks  of  the  speak- 
er's stand  were  covered  and  crowned  with 
golden  flowers.  The  audience  stood  in 
the  sun,  their  horses  and  wagons  grouped 
behind  them.  A  dumb  man  would  have 
been  stirred  to  eloquence  with  such  sur- 
roundings. There  was  only  one  speaker, 
but  the  meeting  lasted  two  hours  and  a 
half  with  the  greatest  success. 

Given  an  audience,  an  indoor  meeting 
is  always  more  effective,  if  less  spectacu- 
lar, than  one  out-of-doors.  A  larger 
number  of  persons  can  see  a  speaker  out- 
of-doors,  but  a  larger  number  can  hear 
him  indoors.  Furthermore,  an  audience 
indoors  is  always  more  enthusiastic  and 
more  attentive.  The  attention  of  an  au- 
dience out-of-doors  is  certain  to  be  di- 
verted. The  huge  crowds  of  thirty  or 
fifty  thousand  people  that  assembled  to 
hear  Mr.  Bryan  or  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  open- 
air  meetings  in  the  great  cities  in  the  last 
two  presidential  campaigns,  for  the  most 
part  heard  not  a  word  the  candidates 
uttered.  I  doubt  very  much  if  over  five 
or  six  thousand  people  can  hear  even  im- 
perfectly the  words  of  a  speaker  in  the 
open  air. 

I  have  seen  Senator  Thurston  at  St. 
Louis,  at  the  Convention  Hall  in  1896, 
Governor  Roosevelt  at  the  even  larger 
gathering  in  the  Exposition  Building  in  St. 
Louis,  in  1900,  and  Speaker  Reed  in  the 
Mechanic's  Building  in  Boston,  in  1893, 
stir  to  wild  cheers  audiences  ranging  not 
merely  from  five  to  six  thousand,  but  from 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand,  and  these  indoor 
crowds  heard  distinctly  every  word.  Yet 
both  Senator  Thurston  and  Governor 
Roosevelt  were  at  the  time  suffering  from 
overworked  vocal  cords. 

In  the  Republican  campaign  of  1900, 
Bismarck,  Helena,  Denver,  Pueblo.  Salt 
Lake  City,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Evansville,  Parkers- 
burg,  Baltimore,  and  several  other  cities 
distributed  the  crowd  between  two  or  three 
simultaneous  meetings  under  cover,  the 
leading  speaker  going  from  one  to  the 
other.  Without  regard  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  arguments  used  it  is  certain 
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that  three  times  as  many  people  heard 
something  as  would  have  been  the  case 
had  there  been  merely  one  monster  meet- 
ing in  the  open  air. 

A  crowd  in  the  open  air  always  affords- 
opportunity  for  a  kind  of  interruption 
against  which  the  speaker  is  absolutely 
helpless.  Small  boys  play  tag  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd.  Passing  electric-cars 
disturb  the  audience.  A  fire-engine  dis- 
sipates half  of  it.  Street  fakirs  jumble  the 
cries  of  their  wares  with  the  argument  till 
the  audience  goes  away  with  a  confused 
general  impression  that  the  "  Krect  official 
button  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  pop 
corn  five  a  bag  forced  by  the  Trusts  as 
peanuts  fresh  roasted  by  the  money  of  the 
people."  I  remember  once  in  South  Da- 
kota having  to  fight  for  the  attention  of 
an  audience  against  the  attraction  fur- 
nished by  a  bronco-buster  who  was  just 
drunk  enough  to  regard  the  opportunity 
a  fine  one  to  show  off  his  tricks  of  horse- 
manship on  the  edge  of  a  crowd  supposed 
to  be  considering  seriously  the  future  of 
their  country.  At  one  station  in  Nebraska 
an  enthusiastic  engineer  backed  his  lo- 
comotive toward  the  platform  in  order  to 
hear  the  speaking,  and  a  change  of  wind 
suddenly  enveloped  speakers  and  audience 
alike  in  a  dense  cloud  of  black  smoke  that 
fairly  stopped  the  entire  performance. 

If,  however,  the  meeting  must  be  out- 
of-doors,  there  are  several  rules  that  will 
at  least  aid  in  its  success  : 

1.  Never  hold  a  parade  immediately 
before  the  speeches. 

2.  Let  the  speaker  stand  against  a  cliff, 
fence,  or  building,  or,  if  necessary,  build 
a  board  screen  behind  and  at  the  sides  of 
the  platform  and  roof  it  in. 

3.  Get  a  shady  spot. 

4.  If  the  place  is  a  treeless  plain,  face 
the  stand  east  or  west,  never  north  or 
south. 

If  a  parade  is  held  before  the  speeches 
the  meeting  is  invariably  late  and  usually 
disorderly.  Wandering  bands  crash  their 
way  into  the  square,  and  if  the  meeting  is 
held  at  night  the  small  boy  with  that  in- 
evitable and  hideous  curse  of  political  pa- 
rades, the  Roman  candle,  is  always  on 
hand  to  vary  the  chorus  of  fish- horns  and 
bazoos  which  his  friends  have  been  using 
to  enliven  the  parade,  and  by  which,  with 
a  fine  liberality  of  spirit,  they  seek  in  equal 
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measure  to  enliven  the  speeches  of  their 
visitors.  1  have  seen  a  magnificent  address 
dehvered  in  dumb  shov^^  to  all  except  those 
within  ten  feet  of  the  orator,  because  the 
wise  gentlemen  of  the  committee  held  a 
torchlight  parade  first  and  the  almost  in- 
evitable consequences  of  hopeless  disor- 
der followed.  The  only  exception  to  this 
rule  1  ever  knew,  was  at  Rock  Island,  111., 
where  an  enormous  and  perfectly  orderly 
audience  listened  till  midnight  after  a  su- 
perb parade.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  this  meeting  was  held  well  outside 
the  city,  and  did  not  begin  till  after  ten  at 
night.  These  two  circumstances  cut  down 
the  attendance  of  the  more  youthful  citi- 
zens well-nigh  to  the  vanishing  point. 

The  advisability  of  a  sounding-board  in 
the  shape  of  a  roof  and  of  precautions 
against  the  sun  in  the  face  of  either  speaker 
or  audience  is  self-evident.  Unless  the 
side  and  back  of  the  speaker's  stand  are 
obstructed,  the  crowd  gathers  in  a  circle 
instead  of  a  semicircle,  and  wild  howls 
from  sides  and  rear  of  "  Turn  this  way," 
"  Half  your  audience  is  here,"  break  up 
the  argument  and  destroy  its  force.  If  the 
crowd  on  arriving  at  the  grounds  finds  that 
the  sides  and  back  of  the  speaker's  stand 
are  obstructed,  as  in  a  theatre,  they  will 
gather  easily  and  naturally  in  a  semicircle 
where  they  can  at  least  see  the  speaker  if 
they  cannot  hear  him. 

The  most  common  error  in  an  open-air 
meeting  at  night  is  lack  of  light.  The 
committee  forgets  that  a  speech,  like  a 
cigar,  loses  its  flavor  in  the  dark.  Not 
only  is  the  speaker  utterly  unable  to  use 
official  documents  if  the  stage  is  badly 
lighted,  but  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance is  lost  and  the  effect  of  the  speech 
is  ruined. 

A  very  amusing  illustration  of  this  fact 
occurred  on  the  Roosevelt  tour  in  one  of 
the  granger  States.  The  night  was  of  the 
proverbial  darkness  of  Egypt.  A  crowd 
of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  people  vaguely 
surged  away  into  the  damp  distance.  The 
local  band,  brilliantly  costumed,  were 
raised  some  twenty  feet  above  the  crowd 
on  a  stand  above  which  snapped  and 
glowed  a  single  arc  light.  A  lower  stand 
for  the  speakers  was  in  front  in  a  kind  of 
twilight.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  observed  by  those  engaged  in  the 
pleasing  amusement  of  breaking  down  the 


supports  of  the  speaker's  stage  to  move 
forward.  Then  another  vague  shape  was 
silhouetted  against  the  fierce  white  hght 
of  the  distant  band-stand  in  the  rear.  The 
crowd,  supposing  themselves  merely  called 
to  order,  conversed  freely  with  each  other 
on  the  inadequacy  of  the  arrangements. 
Two  or  three  wild  spirits  applauded  as  the 
silhouette  rose  on  a  chair  and  waved  its 
arms. 

At  last  the  right  arm  rose,  paused  and 
fell.  The  introductory  speech  was  over 
and  the  crowd  grew  quiet  to  listen  if  they 
could  not  see.  They  were  a  delightfully 
responsive  audience  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances, wonderfully  good-natured.  They 
hstened  patiently  to  three  speeches  in  the 
shadow  and  then  yelled  "  Teddy,  Teddy, 
where  is  Teddy  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause  and  at  last  in  response 
a  fifth  silhouette  rose  on  the  chair.  The 
audience  went  crazy  for  ten  minutes,  and 
then  in  the  silence  that  followed  the  sput- 
tering of  the  band's  electric  light  sounded 
like  Fourth  of  July  torpedoes.  Every 
falling  inflection  of  the  candidate  brought 
applause.  Every  pause  for  breath  brought 
cheers. 

It  may  interest  that  audience,  now  that 
the  campaign  is  over,  to  know^  that  the 
same  speech  was  delivered  that  night  twice 
to  the  same  audience  from  the  same  plat- 
form by  the  same  man  ;  for  the  first  speaker 
to  whom  they  did  not  listen  was  the  same 
as  the  last  one  whom  they  cheered. 

Lack  of  light  at  an  open-air  meeting  at 
night  may  be  productive  of  much  more 
serious  consequences.  It  is  always  inex- 
cusable and  often  dangerous.  I  remember 
an  open-air  meeting  in  an  Ohio  city  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  well-known  college. 
There  had  been  a  parade  in  which  the 
students  shared.  While  they  were  parad- 
ing a  large  audience  had  assembled.  It 
was  wholly  friendly.  There  were  appar- 
ently none  of  the  opposite  party  present. 
The  parade  over,  the  students  rushed  for 
the  meeting.  They  pressed  against  the 
audience.  In  the  darkness  they  crushed 
women  against  the  projecting  planks  of 
the  platform.  Surging  at  the  back  of  the 
crowd  they  had  no  notion  of  what  was 
happening  in  the  dense,  dark  mass  in  front. 
They  had  worked  hard  to  make  the  parade 
a  success,  and  they  did  not  mean  to  be 
cheated  out  of  the  speeches.    N  ot  a  speaker 
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could  be  heard  in  the  disorder,  and  to  pre- 
vent serious  accident  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  close  as  cjuickly  as  possible 
and  adjourn.  There  were  no  speeches 
that  evening,  but  at  least  there  were  no 
women's  ribs  broken. 

The  managers  of  public  meetings  often 
make  the  very  grave  mistake  of  selecting 
a  chairman  because  he  gives  a  handsome 
check,  or  because  he  has  held  office,  or 
for  any  reason  except  that  he  is  fit  to  i)re- 
side.  A  presiding  officer  needs  perfect 
self-possession,  a  loud,  clear  voice,  and  a 
quick  wit.  If  he  is  a  man  of  reputation 
in  the  community,  so  much  the  better.  A 
little  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law 
helps.  The  first  three  qualifications  are 
absolutely  essential,  the  others  are  merely 
secondary.  A  first-rate  presiding  officer 
can  make  a  meeting  successful  with  a  very 
ordinary  list  of  speakers,  and  a  poor  pre- 
siding officer  can  break  a  meeting  in  two 
in  the  middle,  though  he  be  the  most  noted 
man  within  hundreds  of  miles,  if  he  hasn't 
the  power  to  compel  the  attention  of  a 
crowd,  and  the  voice  to  drown  disturb- 
ance. 

The  only  instance  of  actual  breakdown 
on  the  stage  I  ever  witnessed  was  the  re- 
suh  of  one  of  these  unwise  selections  of  a 
chairman.  It  was  in  an  exciting  campaign 
in  Massachusetts,  and  this  particular  rally, 
held  for  the  benefit  of  a  number  of  small 
towns,  brought  out  a  tremendous  audience. 
Every  inch  of  standing  room,  the  aisles, 
the  window-sills  of  the  Opera  House,  were 
filled,  and  a  crowd  outside  listened  for  the 
scraps  of  discourse  audible  through  the 
open  windows. 

The  elderly  gentleman  put  forward  to 
call  the  meeting  to  order,  one  of  the  most 
lovable  men  of  his  generation,  rose.  There 
was  a  gust  of  applause.  Then  silence. 
Then  ensued  the  following  : 

Chairman:  "  Ladezangendem'n  I-er- 
er-er-er  {sotto  voce  behind  his  hand)  Stage 
fright  !  stage  fright  !  " 

The  Speaker  oy  the  Evening  (sotto 
voce) :  "  Go  ahead,  sir — They're  all 
friends." 

Chairman  :    "  Ladezangendem'n  I-er- 
er-er  [sotto  -wc)  I  can't.     Stage  fright- 
stage  fright." 
I         The    Speaker   (sotto    voce)  :    "  Intro- 
)     duce  the  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee, 
I     then." 


Chairman  :  ^^  Ah  tr-er-er-er  (sotto  voce) 
1  can't.     Stage  fright  !  " 

The  Speaker  (in  a  hissing  whisper, 
plainly  audible  all  over  the  building)  : 
"  Colonel  Blank." 

Chairman  (with  a  desperate  effort)  : 
"  Blank." 

The  chairman  thus  summoned  rose  and 
took  charge,  and  under  his  guidance  the 
impending  smash-up  resulted  in  a  success 
that  was  almost  spectacular. 

The  presiding  officer  sometimes  forgets 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  preside,  not  to  speak. 
It  is  hard  for  a  presiding  officer  who  is 
himself  a  ready  speaker  to  restrict  himself 
absolutely  to  introductions  in  the  presence 
of  an  inspiring  audience.  Afea  culpa,  inea 
culpa,  luea  maxbna  culpa  I  Yet  there  is 
no  surer  way  to  make  a  meeting  tedious 
or  to  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  orator  who 
is  the  real  attraction.  An  Illinois  Con- 
gressman, one  of  the  ablest  and  most  ef- 
fective speakers  in  the  country,  had  crossed 
the  continent  to  an  Atlantic  coast  city  to 
help  out  in  an  important  Eastern  labor 
centre  which  was  much  disaffected.  In 
mill  towns  early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
is  the  rule.  The  exigencies  of  hard  labor 
and  remote  homes  break  up  an  audience 
almost  invariably  at  half-past  nine.  The 
presiding  officer  on  this  occasion  couldn't 
resist  temptation.  He  delivered  a  speech 
that  covered  the  history  of  half  a  century. 
The  lUinois  speaker  did  not  get  at  the 
audience  till  nearly  nine.  Out  of  courtesy 
to  a  younger  man  who  was  to  follow,  he 
stopped  at  half-past  nine.  He  stopped, 
but  half  the  splendid  audience  didn't. 
Thanks  to  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  chair- 
man, the  result  of  all  the  effort  and  ex- 
pense was  a  short  speech  of  half  an  hour, 
instead  of  the  thorough  exposition,  which 
a  distinguished  man  had  been  brought 
hundreds  of  miles  to  deliver,  of  the  effect 
on  labor  of  the  tariff. 

A  rule  that  usually  works  well  for  pre- 
liminary remarks,  is  to  state  the  object  of 
the  meeting  and  then  to  indicate  the 
number  of  speakers,  and  who  they  are,  in 
the  shortest  possible  fashion,  without  nam- 
ing them.  If  possible,  the  most  noted 
speaker  should  be  presented  last.  I  say, 
if  possible,  for  very  often  the  impatience 
of  the  crowd  renders  it  quite  impossible 
to  finish  with  a  chmax.  If  the  presiding 
officer,  without  mentioning  that  others  are 
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to  follow,  introduces  the  best  known 
speaker  first,  the  mere  curiosity-seekers  in 
the  audience,  and  they  are  a  large  part  of 
any  political  audience,  rise  and  rush  for 
the  doors  at  the  close  of  his  speech,  how- 
ever short,  and  with  them  a  large  number 
of  others  who  really  are  not  aware  that 
the  exercises  are  unfinished. 

At  one  of  the  best  managed  meetings 
that  I  ever  attended  the  chairman  opened 
as  follows  : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  May  I  ask 
you  to  come  to  order.  This  meeting  will 
close  at  ten  o'clock.     Special  trolley-cars 

to    ,   • ,    etc.,  etc,    (naming  the 

nearest  towns),  will  leave  at  ten-thirty. 
The  doors  of  those  cars  will  not  be  opened 
till  fifteen  minutes  after  the  close  of  this 
meeting.  We  are  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  three  gentlemen  who  have 
travelled  many  hundred  miles  to  oblige 
us  from  New  York,  from  Iowa,  and  from 
Massachusetts.  I  shall  not  say  which  is 
the  best  speaker,  you  must  hear  all  three 
to  judge,  representing,  as  they  do,  three 
different  points  of  view  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. When  they  have  finished,  you  will 
understand  why  each  in  his  own  State  is 
regarded  as  an  authority. 

"May  I  now  present,  etc.,  9lc." 

In  less  than  two  minutes  the  curiosity 
of  the  audience  was  stimulated  in  regard 
to  three  men  whom  most  of  them  had 
never  heard  or  seen  before.  They  also 
had  it  impressed  upon  them  that  the  last 
speaker  would  finish  in  time  for  them  to 
seek  their  beds  at  an  early  hour,  and, 
further,  that  no  advantage  could  possibly 
be  gained  by  rushing  for  the  cars  in  the 
middle  of  the  final  peroration. 

Introducing  a  speaker  would  seem  a 
simple  task.  It  is  seldom  done  well.  It 
need  never  be  done  ill.  It  is  best  done 
in  the  fewest  words.  The  one  rule  never 
to  be  broken,  is  always  to  reserve  the 
name,  where  the  name  is  used,  till  the 
end. 

The  inexperienced  presiding  officer  usu- 
ally introduces  a  celebrity  somewhat  as 
follows  : 

"  I  now  have  the  great  honor  of  intro- 
ducing one  who  needs  no  introduction." 
(Query,  Then  why  do  it  ?  Mr/n.  This 
phrase  is  used  by  all  green  presidents  and 
evety  night  in  tlie  year.)  "I  mean  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward   Howe."      (Great   apphiuse. 


Speaker  starts  to  rise.  Presiding  officer  gets 
in  front  of  her.  He  evidently  has  something 
more  to  say.  Audience  gradually  under- 
stands that  Mrs.  Howe  can' t  talk  till  the 
chainnaji  has  spoken  his  little  piece.  They 
again  grow  quiet.  Chai7-man  continues.) 
She  has  kindly  consented  to  entertain  us 
(Entertain .'  Is  there  a  more  hideous  insult 
than  that  word  to  one  Udw  has  come  to 
speak  with  a  really  serious  purpose  ?  Yet 
it  is  the  one  word  the  green  chairman  at-  ' 
ways  regards  as  most  appropriaie),  and  I 
am  sure  we  are  all  greatly  honored  by 
having  her  with  us.  (Silence — Chairman 
has  fiothing  more  to  say.  Audience  has  no 
cue  as  to  what  is  comifig  next.  Speaker 
does  not  know  whether  or  not  to  rise.) 

An  old  head  would  make  the  introduc- 
tion something  in  this  fashion  : 

"It  is  now  my  privilege  to  present  to 
you  one  who  is  herself  an  inspiration.  We 
cannot  doubt  the  preservation  of  our 
country's  ideals  while  American  men  sing 
the  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  and 
American  women  still  salute  as  sister  and 
counsellor  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe." 

The  latter  specimen  is  an  actual  intro- 
duction. It  is  neither  classic  nor  especially 
eloquent.  It  was  successful.  The  audi- 
ence had  no  chance  to  express  their  en- 
thusiasm till  the  appropriate  time.  It 
came  as  a  tribute  not  merely  to  the  name 
but  to  the  speaker  as  she  rose,  and  if  there 
was  anyone  in  the  audience  so  ill-in- 
formed as  not  to  know  why  the  speaker 
was  worthy  of  attention  one  reason  at 
least  was  suggested  to  him. 

The  green  chairman  always  prepares  an 
elaborate  preliminary  speech.  If  possible 
he  touches  a  little  on  every  topic  that  can 
be  brought  up,  thereby  taking  the  fresh- 
ness from  anything  that  may  be  said. 
Sometimes  he  reads  ponderous  remarks 
from  notes.  He  seldom  prepares  what 
really  is  important — his  introductions.  In- 
stead the  green  chairman  takes  no  pains  to 
ascertain  even  one  catching  point  in  the 
career  of  his  victims,  and  sometimes  neg- 
lects even  to  ask  their  names. 

The  spellbinder  who  travels  into  strange 
States  soon  discovers  that  the  "  national 
reputation  "  he  thought  he  had  has  not  fol- 
lowed him,  and  even  sometimes  that  the 
men  who  have  most  urged  upon  him  his 
duty  as  a  patriot  to  help  them  out,  have 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  the 
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local  committees  of  his  name,  much  less 
of  his  history. 

Hon.  John  Proctor  Clark,  of  New 
York,  Governor  Roosevelt's  associate  on 
so  many  tours,  was  introduced  once  as 
"a  Mr.  Clark  of  New  York,"  and  once  as 
^'  Dr.  Proctor  who  put  down  the  Tweed 
Ring."  Judge  Clark  was  just  fourteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  Tweed's  fall, 
but  the  local  chairman  had  heard  in  a  gen- 
eral way  that  Judge  Clark  had  been  active 
against  Tammany,  and  the  above  intro- 
duction was  the  result. 

My  own  name,  Scottish  in  origin,  is  al- 
ways a  stumbling-block,  not  perhaps  un- 
naturally, as  it  is  merely  the  name  of  a  vol- 
unteer speaker  who  has  never  held  public 
office.  I  always  answer  pleasantly  how  to 
"Mr.  Giles,"  "Senator  (lill,"  "Governor 
Gills,"  "  Major  Gould,"  and  "  General 
Gilder."  1  have  been  introduced  under  all 
these  names. 

A  very  modest  record  in  the  late  war 
with  Spain,  as  Inspector-General  of  the 
Seventh  Corps,  is  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  bricks  thrown  at  me  in 
the  last  campaign  by  various  chairmen  : 

"  You  have  heard  from  one  soldier,  gen- 
tlemen, let  me  introduce  another.  T  want 
to  present  the  first  soldier  to  enter  the 
Spanish  Army  and  come  up  against  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee." 
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The  Southern  audience  did  not  quite 
know  whether  to  shoot  or  not.  I  explained 
in  time.     Here  is  another  : 

"  When  Abraham  Lincoln  called  for 
troops,  and  the  cry  went  up  '  We  are  com- 
ing. Father  Abraham,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men,'  a  blue-eyed  boy  from  Massa- 
chusetts was  first  to  bare  his  bosom  to  the 
foe.  I  now  introduce  to  you  the  first  vol- 
unteer in  '6 1,  Major  Gould  of  Boston." 

I  was  born  in  i860. 

A  body  blow  in  the  Northwest  was  de- 
livered in  this  fashion  : 

"  I'm  sorry  to  have  to  apologize  for  the 
next  speaker.  (AV.)  We  had  expected  to 
hear  from  Senator  K.  Noot  Nelson  of 
Minnesota,  and  Governor  Shaw  of  loway. 
They  couldn't  get  here,  but  your  commit- 
tee has  got  a  soldier  that's  travelling 
through  the  State  and  we'll  now  hear 
from  General  Miles  of  the  United  States 
Army." 

I  hope  the  General  will  forgive  me.  I 
did  my  best  to  maintain  his  reputation. 

The  most  temfic  introduction  I  ever 
staggered  under  was  : 

"  We  have  listened  to  a  soldier  whose 
reputation  extends  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Indies.  (S/c.)  I  now  present  to  you  an- 
other soldier  whose  name  is  only  less 
known  than  his,  the  typical  American 
trooper  who  charged  side  by  side  with 
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Theodore  Roosevelt  up  San  Juan  Hill — 
(/  li'iis  inspecting  rations  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida ,  in  a  roluntecr  camp  at  that  time)  — 
the  idol  of  the  army  {Heaven  help  me .'),  a 
man  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
from  Maine  to  Oregon.  Colonel,  er-er- 
(sottovoce)  what  the  h — I  is  your  name  ?" 
When  I  heard  a  similar  story  told  years 
ago  of  Mississippi's  brilliant  orator,  Mr. 
Allen,  I  thought  it  was  a  libel.  It  hap- 
pened to  him  in  Kentucky.  I  now  know 
it  was  true — it  happened  to  me  in  Colorado. 


'l"he  band  and  the  glee  club  are  two 
features  of  public  meetings  almost  never 
supervised  by  those  in  charge,  often  ad- 
mirable, but  capable  at  times  of  striking 
the  most  deadly  blow  at  the  cause  they 
are  hired  to  aid.  I  can  still  remember  the 
horrified  expression  of  one  of  the  half- 
dozen  leaders  of  the  United  States  Senate 
when  he  headed  the  procession  of  speak- 
ers at  the  principal  rally  of  one  campaign 
in  Massachusetts,  and  the  band,  eager  to 
show   its  knowledge  of    classical   music, 
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struck  up,  as  we  came  upon  the  stage,  tlie 
Miserere  from  "  Trovatore  !  " 

A  recent  candidate  for  (lovernor  had  a 
most  important  speech  absolutely  ruined 
by  a  band.  It  was  a  good  speech,  but  he 
ended  with  a  comic  story  that  many  of  the 
audience  had  heard  before.  The  local 
band  at  once  started  in  on  a  "  Medley." 
The  first  strain  was  "  Should  auld  acquaint- 
ance be  forgot  ?  "  The  audience  fairly 
yelled,  and  the  band  thought  they  w^ere 
complimenting  the  music  and  compla- 
cently repeated  it. 

I  could  tell  tales  of  glee  clubs  that 
have  absolutely  neutralized  a  speaker's 
pleas  for  liberality  and  the  union  of  good 
men  of  all  parties  by  singing  abusive 
"gags,"  written  by  bitter  partisans.  Yet 
there  are  uses  for  glee  clubs  and  for  brass 
bands,  if  drilled  ami  directed.  A  bright 
political  glee  between  the  speeches  rests 
and  enlivens  the  audience,  but  the  average 
"  vocal  selection  "  of  the  "  Two  Roses  " 
variety  and  any  performance  whatever  of 
orchestral  music,  good  or  bad,  between  the 
speeches  always  at  least  reminds  the  rest- 
less that  they  have  a  chance  to  leave. 
Sometimes  they  do  not  leave  ;  sometimes 
they  leave  in  squads  ;  sometimes  in  droves. 
A  band  or  glee  club  before  the  speaking 
may  be,  usually  is,  a  valuable  aid,  but  only 
the  smartest  of  glee  clubs  can  hold  an 
audience  between  political  addresses,  and 
a  band  so  used  is  always  injurious  and 
sometimes  fatal. 

American  audiences  are  strangely  alike 
in  some  things  and  strangely  dissimilar  in 
others.  A  good  committee  will  take  as 
much  pains  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
audience  as  of  its  speakers.  An  audience 
seated  without  crowding  is  seldom  enthu- 
siastic. Neither  is  an  audience  whose 
hands  are  occupied  with  bundles  or  um- 
brellas, an  audience  largely  composed  of 
Avomen,  or  an  audience  in  a  cold  room. 
The  easiest  audiences  to  address,  the  most 
responsive  and  inspiring,  are  those  com- 
posed of  men,  crowded  and  packed  to- 
gether and  warm. 

Women  naturally  do  not  applaud  or 
cheer.  They  are  by  instinct  more  self- 
restrained  in  the  public  e.xpression  of 
their  emotions  than  men.  Kverv  public 
speaker  is  complimented  by  their  pres- 
ence, knowing  that  their  quiet  word  at 
home  is  oftentimes  more  effective  in  re- 


sults than  the  most  enthusiastic  shouting 
on  the  street-corners  by  the  other  sex.  In 
a  public  meeting,  however,  the  audience 
gets  its  cue  from  those  nearest  the  speaker. 
I  remember  well  two  audiences,  both  from 
the  same  social  class,  both  crowded,  both 
in  large  theatres,  and  both  largely  attended 
by  women.  One  happened  to  be  in  Colo- 
rado; one  in  Massachusetts.  In  one  meet- 
ing the  orchestra  was  reserved  for  women. 
In  the  other  meeting  the  men  had  the 
orchestra  and  the  women  had  the  lower 
gallery  and  all  the  boxes.  In  both  cases 
the  audiences  were  entirely  friendly  to  the 
speakers.  The  second  meeting  was  marked 
by  wild  enthusiasm  ;  the  first  one,  by  re- 
spectful attention.  In  the  second  case  the 
mass  of  men  in  the  orchestra  urged  on 
the  speakers  by  continued  applause.  In 
the  first  case  the  men  in  the  galleries  who 
started  to  applaud  were  checked  because 
between  them  and  the  speakers  was  a  mass 
of  absolutely  silent  femininity  in  the  or- 
chestra. I  do  not  say  that  one  meeting 
was  less  effective  than  the  other,  but  the 
difference  in  the  strain  on  the  speaker 
was  marked. 

I  remember  at  one  meeting  in  a  West- 
ern State  being  greeted  by  one  of  the  best 
hearted  fellows  in  the  world,  who  told  me 
with  pride  in  his  eye,  "  Colonel,  you  and 
your  friends  will  find  the  most  enthusias- 
tic audience  you  ever  saw.  We've  given 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  an  American 
flag."  They  had.  The  enthusiasm  may 
have  been  there.  I  hope  it  was.  They 
were  certainly  a  most  attentive  audience, 
but  they  simply  couldn't  apjilaud.  Their 
hands  were  all  occupied  with  American 
flags  tightly  rolled  to  be  taken  home  as 
souvenirs  of  the  occasion. 

As  to  applause  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  audiences  East  and  West  of  the 
Hudson  River.  The  old  Puritan  self-con- 
sciousness is  still  abroad  in  New  England, 
and  no  audience  is  less  demonstrative,  as 
no  audience  is  more  critical,  better  in- 
formed, or  readier  to  listen  with  an  open 
mind  than  those  in  the  Northeastern  States. 
The  same  strange,  hereditary  shyness  and 
fear  of  becoming  conspicuous  accounts 
also  for  the  other  fact  that  the  best  seats 
in  the  hall,  the  front  rows,  are  always  the 
last  filled  in  New  England,  and  sometimes 
never  filled  at  all,  though  a  crowd  in  the  rear 
may  pack  even  the  entry-way  and  stairs. 


The  empty  front  row  and  the  strangely 
quiet  audience  of  New  England  are  always 
a  terrible  trial  to  the  speaker  used  to  the 
swift  response  and  close-pressed  faces  of 
the  West  and  South.  Yet  no  people  better 
appreciate  argument  and  elo(]uence  than 
the  good  old  Yankee  stock.  1  have  seen 
a  speaker  new  to  the  locahty  in  despair 
over  the  apparent  failure  of  a  most  thor- 
ough argument  on  the  fishery  question  in 
a  New  England  fishing  town.  The  pro- 
verbial pin  might  have  been  heard  to  drop 
while  he  spoke,  but  beyond  half  a  dozen 
politicians  on  the  stage  nobody  applaud- 
ed. His  speech,  however,  in  that  town  in- 
creased the  vote  of  his  party  on  the  fol- 
lowing election-day  nearly  fifty  per  cent. 

The  one  point  in  which  American  au- 
diences agree  is  in  their  good  order. 
"  Hooliganism  "  and  "  Heckling  "  are  un- 
common, and  a  speaker  who  respects  him- 
self and  his  audience  is  pretty  sure  of  a 
respectful  hearing,  even  from  men  who 
tlisagree  with  him,  in   every  part  of  the 
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United  States.     There  are,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions,  rare  ones. 

In  the  stock-yards  of  Chicago  and  at 
Victor  regularly  organized  mobs,  which  in 
no  way  were  countenanced  or  encouraged 
by  a  majority  of  the  citizens,  in  a  recent 
campaign  disgraced  the  American  name 
for  fair  play.  At  Fort  Wayne,  at  Cleve- 
land, and  at  Elmira,  stones  were  thrown 
at  the  Republican  speakers,  and  all  over 
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the  country  from  New  Haven,  where 
Mr.  Bryan  in  1896  was  constantly  inter- 
rupted, to  Kansas  City,  where  Mr.  Roose- 
velt in  1900  was  similarly  interrupted,  there 
have  been  at  various  times  isolated  in- 
stances of  rowdyism  that  have  not,  how- 
ever, gone  beyond  mere  noise. 

The  rowdy  is  peculiar  to  no  nation  or 
State,  and  occasionally  does  appear  in 
American  audiences — but,  speaking  gener- 
ally, the  audience,  whether  agreeing  or  not 
with  the  argument,  is  always  in  sympathy 
with  the  speaker  as  against  his  tormentors. 
More  than  this,  a  typical  American  audi- 
ence is  polite  to  speakers  with  whom  it  dis- 
agrees. A  huge  crowd  of  silver  miners  at 
I.eadville  that  blocked  the  public  square 
from  wall  to  wall  listened,  though  evidently 
in  utter  disagreement  yet  with  perfectly 
respectful  attention,  to  Senator  Lodge.  To 
reverse  the  picture,  even  Aguinaldo's  emis- 
sary received  similar  treatment  at  Lexing- 
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ton,  from  a  Massachusetts  audi- 
ence almost  entirely  hostile.  The 
old  Rebel  counties  of  Kentucky, 
one  solitary  town  excepted,  ex- 
tended to  Governor  Roosevelt 
perfect  courtesy  and  good  order, 
and  Mr.  Bryan  if  in  the  "  Ene- 
my's Country  "  yet  found  that 
free  speech  is  still  dominant  in 
Faneuil  Hall. 

The  best  instruction  to  speak- 
ers I  e\'er  heard  was  in  the  pithy 
address  of  a  Jesuit  priest  to  the 
youth  of  a  Catholic  college. 
Here  it  is  : 

1.  Have  something  to  say. 

2.  Show  that  you  mean  what  you  say. 

3.  Say  it  so  it  can  be  heard. 

There  are  still  tricks  of  the  trade.  Good 
material  will  send  an  audience  to  sleep  if 
delivered  in  a  monotone  or  with  the  em- 
phatic words  invariably  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentences.  A  change  of  key,  a  switch  from 
the  oratorical  to  the  conversational  deliv- 
ery, rests  both  audience  and  speaker. 

In  the  matter  of  voice,  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct enunciation  with  a  deliberate  utter- 
ance carries  farther  than  all  the  bellowing 
of  a  Boanerges.  This  was  one  secret  of 
the  success  as  an  orator  of  the  Honorable 
Thomas  B.  Reed.  Any  singing  master  will 
add  that  the  voice  should  be  produced 
from  the  waist,  not  the  (-hest.  I  have  seen 
a  man,  comparatively  feeble,  address  and 
hold  an  audience  for  nearly  two  hours  at 
a  stretch  in  the  open  air  and  exhibit  no 
signs  of  fatigue  at  the  close,  and  I  have 
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seen  a  Hercules  tear  his  vocal  cords  to 
fiddle-strings  in  talking  to  a  small  audience 
in  a  small  room  for  five  minutes. 

I  have  spoken  of  applause.  1  hope  I 
have  not  conveyed  the  idea  that  in  my 
opinion  the  meeting  that  is  the  most  en- 
thusiastic is  always  the  most  successful,  or 
that  mere  enthusiasm  is  the  object  of  pul)- 
lic  meetings.  It  is  unquestionably  true, 
however,  that  applause  does  aid  both  the 
cause  and  the  speaker,  and  that  he  likes  it, 
though  he  will  usually  tell  you  that  "the 
hushed  attention  of  the  great  multitude  is 
the  truest,  etc.,  etc." 

I  have  had  the  "  truest  "  and  I  have  had 
the  other  thing,  and  I  have  noticed  that 
the  "  truest  "  usually  came  from  audiences 
that  intended  to  vote  the  otl^er  way. 

.At  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  the 
old  days  of  "  spread-eagleism  "  are  over. 
Mere  rhetoric  no  longer  convinces,  if  in- 
deed it  ever  did.  Sarcasm  is  another  car- 
tridge that  is  quite  as  likely  to  burst  at 
one  end  as  the  other.  The  professional 
vender  of  "comic  stories,"  too,  carries 
about  as  much  conviction  with  him  as  a 
brass  band,  and  the  savage  partisan  who 
preaches  on  the  te.xt  attributed  to  Horace 
Greeley  that  every  horse  thief  is  a  member 
of  the  opposite  party  only  hurts  his  own 
cause. 


After  all,  however,  with  perfect  arrange- 
ments, attention,  and  order,  the  success  of 
the  speaker  ultimately  depends  upon  him- 
self. If  he  desires  personal  popularity 
and  the  success  of  the  evening,  he  will 
avoid  serious  argument  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience  by  a  succession  of 
anecdotes  apt  but  never  bitter,  with  good- 
natured  ridicule,  quip  and  gibe,  and  con- 
fine himself  to  a  general  handling  of  the 
subject  not  calculated  to  give  offence. 

If  he  regards  his  cause  as  more  impor- 
tant than  his  personal  success  he  will  seek 
to  hold  the  attention  of  his  audience  in 
the  main,  not  by  tricks  of  oratory  or  elo- 
quence, but  by  plain,  telling,  pithy  facts 
and  figures,  clearly,  fairly,  and  succinctly 
stated,  but  without  abuse  or  invective.  He 
will  combat  the  arguments  of  the  opposi- 
tion neither  by  good-natured  jest  nor  by 
general  denial,  but  by  the  citation  of  offi- 
cial and  incontrovertible  information  from 
the  original  authorities.  It  is  this  speaker 
that  makes  converts  for  his  party — and 
enemies  for  himself.  He  embitters  his 
antagonists  because  he  does  convert. 

The  gift  of  gab,  a  pleasant  address,  and 
a  newspaper  scrap-book  are  all  the  prep- 
aration necessary  for  the  popular  orator. 
The  hardest  kind  of  hard  work  lies  before 
the  really  effective  speaker. 
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A  volunteer  on  horseback  delivering  a  printed 
circular  announcing  a  meeting. 


THE    AMERICAN    SHIP    IN    1902 
By  Winthrop   L.   Marvin 


(iRAPHIC  chapter  in  the 
Hvely  autobiography  of  one 
Lemuel  (iuHiver  recounts 
a  brilliant  piece  of  strat- 
egy by  which  the  hero,  wad- 
ing blithely  in  the  shallows 
of  the  Liliputian  sea,  possesses  himself 
at  one  stroke  of  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
rival  empire  of  Blefuscu,  and  wins  for  his 
friends  of  Liliput  unchallenged  mastery  of 
the  ocean. 

Anxious  Europe,  gazing  Westward,  now 
finds  breasting  the  Atlantic  surges  a  giant 
mightier  than  Gulliver.  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan's  sudden  purchase  of  half  a  dozen 
of  the  best  British  steamship  lines  and 
his  hard-and-fast  alliance  with  the  two 
large  German  companies  have  given  the 
merchants  and  shipowners  of  Britain  such 
a  shock  as  they  have  not  suffered  since 
the  tall  galleons  of  Philip  of  Spain  came 
thundering  up  the  English  Channel.  The 
great  Morgan  shipping  merger  is  the 
latest  phase  of  the  ever-looming  phantasm 
of  the  "American  invasion." 

Yet  we  of  America,  looking  soberly 
around  us  and  taking  account  of  our  own 
meagre  deep-sea  tonnage,  cannot  but  won- 
der at  this  sharp  transatlantic  alarm. 
The  United  States  merchant  fleet,  sail  and 
steam,  in  foreign  traffic,  was  never  before 
so  shrunken  It  never  carried  so  small  a 
proportion  of  our  own  sea-borne  corn- 
merce.  This  merchant  fleet  is  the  one 
important  national  interest  which  has  had 
no  share  in  the  stupendous  national 
growth  of  the  past  half  century.  The 
decline  of  this  interest,  beginning  with 
the  sinister  quiet  that  fell  upon  our  wood- 
en shipyards  after  1855,  has  gone  on  un- 
interruptedly through  years  of  war  and 
years  of  peace  to  the  present  moment,  un- 
checked alike  by  the  buoyant  prosperity 
which  followed  Appomattox  and  the 
reconciling  of  the  sections,  and  by  the  far 
national  "  expansion  "  of  1898. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to 
consider  historically  why  our  splendid  mer- 
chant tonnage  of   1850-55,  the  swiftest, 
stanchest,  and  most  successful  on  the  high 
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seas,  has  wasted  away  to  the  melancholy 
skeleton  of  1902.  That  is  a  story  which 
demands  large  space  for  the  telling.  But 
an  exact  survey  of  the  present  conditions 
and  immediate  prospects  of  the  American 
merchant  marine,  now  that  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  fastened  as  they  have  not 
been  for  a  long  time  upon  it,  may  be 
profitable  to  readers  who  are  bewildered 
by  the  contrast  between  the  European 
fright  at  Mr.  Morgan,  and  the  pitiable 
position  actually  held  by  the  American 
commercial  fleet. 

We  are  a  sanguine  people.  Many  times 
in  the  last  decade  eager  prophets  among 
us  have  raised  loud  voices  of  rejoicing 
over  a  "revival  "  of  American  ocean  car- 
rying. Yet  that  oft-foretold  "  boom " 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  lift  its  head 
above  the  shadowy  horizon.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  to  remember  that 
our  merchant  marine  is  divided  into  two 
wide-apart  classes.  The  first  and  by  far 
the  larger  is  the  immense  fleet  of  4,582,645 
tons  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  of  our 
Adantic  and  Pacific  seaboards  (including 
now  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii),  the  great 
lakes  and  the  rivers.  For  more  than  a 
century  this  magnificent  traffic  has  been 
reserved  to  American  ships  and  American 
seamen,  and  it  now  employs  the  largest, 
most  efificienf  and  most  prosperous  coast- 
wise tonnage  in  existence.  The  status  of 
the  American  domestic  fleet  calls  for  noth- 
ing but  fervent  national  pride  and  congrat- 
ulation. This  noble  interest  has  gone  on  in- 
creasing with  mathematical  regularity,  and 
has  now  attained  almost  double  the  ton- 
nage (2,704,544)  of  1861. 

The  other  half  of  our  merchant  marine 
— the  part  engaged  in  overseas  trade  and 
exposed  to  merciless  foreign  competition 
— now  stands  at  only  879.595  tons.  It 
has  shrunk  to  a  little  more  than  one-third 
of  the  tonnage  (2,496,894)  of  thirty-one 
years  ago.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
it  is  only  that  portion  of  the  American 
merchant  fleet  employed  in  commerce 
with  foreign  countries  which  demands 
national  solicitude — and  its  need  is  sore 
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and  heavy  indeed.  Up  to  1850-55,  these 
deep-sea  carriers  were  the  more  prosper- 
ous and  important  half  of  our  merchant 
tonnage.  They  ought  rightfully  to  hold 
that  position  now,  but  they  do  not  hold 
it.  Instead  of  one-half  of  our  shipping, 
they  have  fallen  off  to  a  feeble  one-fifth, 
and  it  is  the  hard,  unwelcome  truth  that 
there  is  no  present  token  of  a  large,  gen- 
uine, and  enduring  recovery. 

So  much  picturesque  romance  has  been 
published  of  late  years  about  the  mar- 
vellous growth  of  American  shipbuilding 
and  shipowning  that  it  is  like  a  blow  in 
the  face  to  discover  that  the  American 
fleet  registered  for  ocean  commerce  fell  off 
between  1890  and  1900  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  tons.  During  this  dec- 
ade there  were  built  in  the  United  States 
206,771  tons  of  deep-sea  shipping,  and 
134,859  tons  of  foreign-built  vessels  were 
given  x\merican  registry.  Yet,  the  deep- 
sea  fleet  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
946,695  tons  in  1890,  was  only  826,694 
tons  in  1900.  For  every  ton  added  by 
construction  or  purchase  almost  two  tons 
had  been  sold,  wrecked,  or  worn  out. 
The  few  new  ships,  in  other  Avords,  had 
failed  to  supply  the  ordinary  waste  of 
ocean  service^  Nor  has  there  come  any 
real  change  for  the  better  since  1900.  In 
1 90 1  our  registered  tonnage  advanced  to 
879,595,  a  nominal  gain  of  52,901.  This 
did  not  mean,  however,  that  American 
shipowners  were  once  more  engaging  in 
rivalry  with  the  great  fleets  of  Europe, 
for  the  small  increase  of  1901,  so  affirmed 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Navi- 
gation, was  "  directly  attributable  to  the 
application  of  the  coasting  laws  to  Hawaii 
and  to  temporary  causes  growing  out  of 
the  war  with  Spain."  For  various  reasons 
of  convenience  the  new  Hawaii  Hners 
from  New  York  and  San  Francisco  were 
registered  instead  of  enrolled,  though 
theirs  is  a  purely  domestic  traffic,  from 
which  foreign  competitors  are  excluded 
as  absolutely  as  from  the  traffic  of  the 
Hudson  River  or  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  paralysis  which  still  rests  on  what 
ought  to  be  and  once  was  the  noblest  field 
of  American  maritime  adventure  is  mani- 
fest in  another  mortifying  record — the 
steady  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  our 
own  overseas  commerce  borne  in  our  own 
ships.      In  1890,  American  vessels,  steam 


and  sail,  conveyed  12.9  per  cent,  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States  ; 
in  1900,  9.3  per  cent.  ;  in  1901,  8.2  per 
cent.  From  the  general  commerce  of  the 
world  the  Stars  and  Stripes  have  now  al- 
most completely  vanished.  In  the  ports 
of  Great  Britain  our  flag  is  seen  only  above 
the  four  mail-subsidized  American  liners, 
or  an  occasional  sailing  ship.  Not  one 
American  vessel,  steam  or  sail,  entered 
the  ports  of  Germany  from  the  United 
States  in  1900  or  cleared  from  here  for 
Germany.  Nor  did  one  solitary  Yankee 
craft  appear  in  the  trade  of  Russia,  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  of  Holland,  of 
Italy,  of  Austro-Hungary,  of  Greece. 

"  The  American  flag, ' '  declares  the  Com- 
missioner of  Navigation,  "  was  seen  much 
oftener  on  the  North  Atlantic  during 
President  Jefferson's  embargo  (1808)  or 
during  the  cruises  of  the  Alabama  (1862- 
64)  than  during  the  fiscal  year  1900." 

Yet  there  are  great  shipyards  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  annual  output  is 
heavier  than  that  of  any  other  country 
except  the  United  Kingdom.  But — and 
here  is  the'  fundamental  fact  which  must 
be  driven  deep  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  American  people — only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  our  new  tonnage  is  composed  of 
vessels  designed  for  the  pecuHar  require- 
ments of  the  foreign  trade.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1901,  when  401,285  tons  of  ship- 
ping were  constructed  in  this  country,  our 
registered  fleet  received  an  increase  of 
only  52,901  tons  —  and  even  this  small 
gain,  as  has  already  been  shown,  was  not 
real  but  merely  apparent.  In  that  year, 
1 90 1,  there  were  launched  from  all  our 
American  shipyards  only  sixteen  ocean 
steel  steamers  of  76,374  tons.  One 
single  British  yard,  that  of  William  Gray 
&  Co.,  of  AVest  Hartlepool,  launched  in 
1900  twenty-four  steel  steamers  of  74,205 
tons,  and  Great  Britain  in  all  built  340 
ocean  steel  steamers  of  1,327,979  tons — 
a  new  fleet  in  one  year  one  and  one-half 
times  as  large  as  the  entire  American  ton- 
nage, steam  and  sail,  registered  for  deep- 
sea  carrying  ! 

The  shipbuilders  of  America  deserve  all 
praise.  They  are  the  bravest  as  well  as 
the  most  skilful  men  of  their  profession. 
With  no  encouragement  save  that  of  de- 
sultory naval  contracts,  the  safe  but  seldom 
ambitious  demand  of  the  coasting  trade, 
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and  an  occasional  order  from  our  half- 
dozen  mail -subsidized  steamship  compa- 
nies, they  have  gone  ahead  and  created  a 
^Toup  of  superb  shipyards  which  expert 
foreign  observers  have  pronounced  to  be 
the  most  efficient  and  progressive  in  the 
world.  The  war  with  Spain  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  shipbuilding  because  of  the  in- 
stant need  of  replacing  the  coast  and 
ocean  liners  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  constructing  new  ships  for  the 
new  trade  with  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico, 
At  the  same  time  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  in  Congress  extending  widely  the 
tentative  subsidy  legislation  of  189 1  moved 
our  few  American  ocean  steam  lines  to 
place  important  contracts  in  the  yards  of 
the  Delaware  River  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
To  this  responsible  new  work  was  added 
the  construction  of  a  fleet  of  battle-ships 
and  heavy  cruisers,  so  that  from  1898  to 
the  present  year  there  was  a  period  of  nota- 
bly active  shipyard-employment.  That  im- 
petus, however,  now  seems  to  have  spent 
its  force. 

American  shipbuilding  is  not  just  now 
increasing.  It  is  rather  falling  ofT.  Mr. 
Eugene  '1".  Chamberlain,  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Navigation,  to  whose 
skill  and  fidelity  the  country's  maritime  in- 
terests owe  a  constant  debt  of  gratitude, 
finds  that  exclusive  of  unrigged  craft  hke 
canal  boats,  barges,  etc.,  1,360  steam  and 
sail  vessels  of  416,479  tons  were  built  and 
officially  numbered  during  the  fiscal  year 
that  ended  on  June  30,  1902.  This  new 
construction  was  thus  divided  : 


consisted  of  the  steel  ships  requisite  for 
deep-sea  commerce.  The  Cireat  Lakes 
far  outbuilt  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts 
combined  in  steel  steam  tonnage,  and  even 
on  the  two  seacoasts  most  of  tlic  new  steel 
steamers  were  destined  for  the  coastwise 
trade.  In  July  of  1901  there  were  255,- 
000  tons  of  ocean  steel  steamers  under 
construction  or  under  contract  in  Ameri- 
can shipyards.  In  July,  1902,  only  about 
160,000  tons  were  under  construction, 
and  no  new  important  seaboard  work 
seemed  to  be  forthcoming.  So  far  as  can 
be  ascertained,  not  one  contract  for  an 
ocean  steamer  or  a  square-rigged  vessel 
for  the  foreign  trade  has  been  placed  in 
an  American  shipyard  thus  far  this  calen- 
dar year.  The  enterprising  town  of  Bath, 
on  the  Kennebec,  is  now  for  the  first  time 
in  several  years  without  a  single  deep-sea 
ship.  The  Sewall  yard  there  is  building 
instead  a  steel  five-masted  schooner.  In 
all  New  England  the  only  vessels  of  any 
class  or  type  now  on  the  stocks  designed 
for  foreign  carrying  are  the  two  immense 
freight  and  passenger  steamships  of  Presi- 
dent James  J.  Hill's  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way. They  are  approaching  completion 
in  the  new  yard  at  Groton,  Conn.,  op- 
posite New  London. 

Several  large  and  powerful  ocean  liners 
of  a  high  class,  launched  in  the  United 
States  within  the  present  year,  are  now 
just  entering  upon  active  service.  Two 
of  these,  the  transatlantic  steamships 
Kroonland  and  Finland,  of  the  Inter- 
national Navigation  Company,  from  the 
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The  total  of  416,479  tons  was  a  slight 
advance  over  the  401,285  tons  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1901.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  only  a  Httle  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  new   tonnage   of    1902 


Cramp  yard  at  Philadelphia,  are  distin- 
guished as  the  greatest  ships  yet  produced 
in  the  United  States.  Their  speed  is  seven- 
teen knots,  their  tonnage,  1 2,760,  orabouta 
thousand  tons  more  than  that  of  the  famous 
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American  liners  St.  Paul  and  St.  Louis. 
Next  in  size  come  the  Pacific  Mail  liners 
Korea  and  Siberia,  of  1 1,2  76  tons  and  nine- 
teen knots, built  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  and 
next  two  vessels  of  a  diliferent  but  interest- 
ing and  important  type,  the  ocean  freight- 
ers Shawmut  and  Tremont,  of  the  Bost{jn 
Steamship  Company,  huge,  economical 
carriers,  built  at  Baltimore,  which  are  en- 
tering a  new  service  to  the  Orient.  The 
four  first-named  ships,  it  should  be  noted, 
belong  to  corporations  subsidized  for  carry- 
ing the  United  States  mails.  Six  other 
important  vessels  under  construction  at 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Baltimore  are  for 
the  fleet  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  line,  a 
British  corporation  controlled  by  American 
capital  and  now  a  component  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan's "  combine."  These  six  vessels  were 
ordered  several  years  ago  in  the  frank  ex- 
pectation that  a  new  subsidy  bill  would  be 
enacted. 

Beyond  these  few  and  easily  enumer- 
ated steamships  no  large  vessel  is  now 
building,  or  has  recently  been  launched, 
in  the  United  States  for  purposes  of  for- 
eign commerce.  As  the  lucid  and  admir- 
able report  of  the  expert  special  agent* 
on  ship-building  in  the  Federal  Census  of 
1900  puts  it : 

Sumniing  up  the  present  situation,  the  para- 
dox e.xists  of  a  substantial  number  of  establish- 
ments, equipped  with  every  essential  for  the  con- 
struction of  seagoing  ships  of  every  type,  being 
limited  to  the  construction  of  war-ships  and  of 
vessels  for  our  domestic  trade,  except  for  the  in- 
frequent and  spasmodic  requirements  of  a  few 
courageous  shipowners  who  persist  in  operating 
American-built  ships  in  foreign  trade. 

That  is  to  say,  American  shipyards  of  a 
thoroughly  new,  progressive  type  now  ex- 
ist far  in  excess  of  the  present  demands  of 
our  ocean  commerce.  They  are  capable 
of  the  heaviest  and  most  elaborate  con- 
struction. They  are  furnished  with  labor- 
saving  machinery,  which  is  only  tardily 
being  adopted  by  the  shipyards  of  Europe. 
Yet  this  splendid  industry  is  not  prosper- 
ous in  the  sense  of  having  a  great  amount 
of  work  assured  for  the  immediate  future 
to  maintain  activities  which  here  and  there 
are  already  faltering. 

Turning  from  the  shipyards  to  the  sea, 
one  finds  the  same  strange  state  of  arrested 

*  Mr,  Alexander  R.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the  New 
York  Maritime  Exchange. 


development.  The  American  merchant 
marine  in  foreign  service  shows  no  present 
sign  of  real,  large  growth,  and  only  one 
new  line  of  freight  ships  is  reaching  out  to 
challenge  Europe's  monoj)oly  of  distant 
carrying.  The  established  American  steam- 
ship lines  in  foreign  trade  are  not  difficult 
to  number.  There  is,  first,  the  Internation- 
al Navigation  Company's  mail  service 
with  four  swift,  large  steamers,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
from  New  York  to  Southampton,  the  only 
transatlantic  fleet  beneath  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  Then  there  is  the  extensive  Pacific 
Mail  service  from  New  York  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  from  Panama  and  Central 
America  to  San  Francisco,  and  from  San 
Francisco  to  Yokohama  and  Hong-Kong. 
There  is  the  Oceanic  line  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Australia.  Again  in  the  Atlantic 
there  are  the  New  York  &  Cuba  Mail,  or 
Ward,  line  from  New  York  to  Cuba  and 
Mexico,  the  "  Red  D "  line  from  New 
York  to  Venezuela,  and  the  United  Fruit 
Company's  service  in  four  ships  of  the 
"  Admiral "  class  between  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  and  Jamaica.  This  brief 
list  exhausts  the  regular  important  Ameri- 
can steamship  enterprises  now  engaged  in 
foreign  carrying. 

Besides  these  passenger  and  mail  liners, 
the  registered  tonnage  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  a  few  steel  and  iron  freight 
steamers,  a  few  steel  and  iron  sailing  ships 
and  barks,  and  several  hundred  wooden 
sailing  craft — ships,  barks,  barkentines, 
brigs,  and  schooners.  This  registered  sail 
fleet  is  constantly  decreasing.  Many  of  its 
square-riggers  are  old  and  uncertain,  and 
New  England  launches  no  more  those  lofty 
Yankee  "  wind-jammers,"  which  were  so 
long  the  monarchs  of  the  sea.  The  last 
wooden  full-rigged  ship  built  in  America 
was  the  stately  Roanoke,  of  3,500  tons, 
constructed  at  Bath  in  1892.  There  are 
now,  all  told,  only  93  full-rigged  ships 
under  the  .American  flag,  140  barks,  76 
barkentines,  28  brigs  and  brigantines — a 
total  of  337  in  our  square-riggetl  fleet, 
with  a  tonnage  of  354,729. 

The  steam  fleet  of  the  United  States 
must  be  the  main  hope  of  our  deep-sea 
commerce,  though  large  sailing  vessels  will 
continue  to  be  employed  successfully  on 
long  trade  routes  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  is  rather  disconcerting  that  diligent  in- 
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quiry  should  find  only  one  new  deep-sea 
steam  line  now  projected  by  American 
shipowners.  This  line,  however,  is  an 
important  one.  When  the  Frye  subsidy 
bill  came  forward  in  Congress  two  years 
ago,  a  group  of  Boston  capitalists,  headed 
by  Mr.  .Mfred  Winsor,  a  most  successful 
sl\i[)ping  merchant  and  manager,  deter- 
mined to  build  two  great  cargo  steamers 
to  take  advantage  of  the  anticipated  pro- 
tection and  encouragement,  'rhese  ves- 
sels were  the  Shawmut  and  Tremont,  al- 
reatly  referred  to.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
iMr.  Winsor  and  his  associates  to  make 
these  two  steamers  the  nucleus  of  a  large 
American  cargo  fleet  if  the  Fr^-e  bill  had 
been  enacted.  Though  the  measure  has 
gone  through  the  Senate  it  has  not  yet 
passed  the  House,  and  for  the  time  being 
the  further  plans  of  the  Boston  Steamship 
Company  are  suspended. 

Having  the  two  great  ships  on  its  hands, 
the  comiKiny  must  run  them,  subsidy  or 
no  subsidy.  Mr.  Winsor  has,  therefore, 
formed  a  traffic  arrangement  with  Presi- 
dent Hill,  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
for  a  steam  service  out  of  Puget  Sound 
and  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Orient.  One 
line,  in  which  the  Shawmut,  Tremont,  and 
a  smaller,  hut  modern  and  efficient  ship 
of  the  Boston  Towboat  Company  will  be 
employed,  will  run  to  Yokohama,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hong-Kong,  and  Manila.  An- 
other line,  made  up  of  the  Boston  Tow- 
boat  Company's  other  freighters,  will  run 
to  Vladivostok,  Port  Arthur,  and  Niu- 
Chwang.  These  American  steamers  will 
displace  British  vessels  of  a  smaller,  older, 
and  less  economical  type.  It  is  the  clear 
implication  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  8,  1902,  regulating  the  commerce 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  that  after  July  i, 
1904.  the  carrying  trade  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Philippines  shall  be  re- 
served to  -American  vessels,  precisely  as  the 
carrying  trade  of  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  is 
now.  Thus  this  new  American  steam  line 
to  the  Far  East  starts  out  with  very  sub- 
stantial encouragement. 

But  it  is  the  only  new  American  steam- 
ship enterprise  of  authoritative  record,  and 
although  the  courage  and  keen  business 
sense  of  these  Boston  shipowners  are  ear- 
nestly to  be  commended,  their  project  is 
not  sufficient  in  itself  to  justify  a  belief 
that  a  general  revival  of  the  United  States 


merchant  marine  is  imminent.  These  new 
American  freight  ships  have  cost  more 
for  construction  than  foreign  shij)s  of  the 
same  size,  and  they  will  cost  considerably 
more  for  maintenance.  This  is  simply  and 
absolutely  a  question  of  wages. 

When  two  of  the  Boston  steamers  of 
the  new  line,  the  Hyades  and  Pleiades, 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  Shawmut 
and  Tremont,  were  built  in  1900,  it  hap- 
pened that  sleel  ship-plates  were  selling 
for  $40  a  ton  in  Great  Britain,  and  $28  a 
ton  in  the  United  States.  The  owners  of 
these  vessels  invited  bids  from  American 
and  British  yards  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  steamer  like  the  Hyades,  of  3,753 
tons.  This  was  a  fair  and  square  com- 
petition. Both  American  and  British  firms, 
eager  to  secure  the  contract,  presumably 
named  the  lowest  price  in  which  they  could 
discern  a  living  profit.  The  American  fig- 
ure was  $275,000  ;  the  British,  $214,000. 
This  was  in  July,  1900,  when,  as  has  been 
said,  American  ship-plates  were  seUing  at 
$28  and  British  ship-plates  at  $40  a  ton. 
The  cost  of  the  material  for  this  sister  of 
the  Hyades,  if  built  in  this  country,  would 
have  been  $63,000  ;  if  built  in  Great 
Britain,  $80,000.  Yet,  in  .spite  of  the 
higher  cost  of  the  British  material,  the 
British  builders  could  underbid  the  Ameri- 
cans because  British  shipyard  wages  are 
only  about  one  half  of  the  wages  paid  in 
the  United  States,  and  because  the  chief 
item  in  the  cost  of  a  modern  steel  ship  is 
not  the  material,  but  the  skilled  labor  re- 
quired to  work  it  into  the  finished  hull 
and  machinery. 

This  is  a  serious  disadvantage,  but  our 
American  experience  in  other  kinds  of 
rivalry  proves  that  American  high  wages 
are  not  neces.sarily  and  always  a  bar  to 
successful  competition.  These  higher 
wages  prevail  in  American  industries  in 
general.  They  do  not  prevent  a  large 
export  trade,  for  example,  in  steel  rails 
and  locomotives.  There  is,  however,  this 
vital  distinction  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
the  United  States  is  making  a  great  many 
more  steel  rails  and  locomotives  than 
Great  Britain,  while  Great  Britain,  as 
things  now  are,  is  making  many  more 
ships  than  the  United  States.  British 
yards  launched,  in  the  single  year  1899, 
almost  twice  as  much  steel  steam  tonnage 
as  American  yards  launched  in  the  entire 
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decade  from  1891  to  1900.*  As  the 
Commissioner  of  Navigation  succinctly 
states  it,  "  The  enormous  scale  on  which 
shipbuilding  is  conducted  in  the  United 
Kingdom  involves  economies  in  produc- 
tion sufficient  to  offset  cheaper  materials 
elsewhere." 

Moreover,  in  the  the  United  Kingdom 
the  shipbuilding  business  is  highly  spe- 
cialized. There  are  a  great  many  yards, 
each  devoted  to  the  production  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  steamer,  with  the  tools,  the 
machinery,  the  materials,  and  the  work- 
men that  long  experience  has  shown  to 
be  adapted  to  that  particular  kind  of 
work.  In  the  United  States,  where  fewer 
ships  are  being  built,  and  the  competition 
of  the  yards  is  often  keener,  that  advanced 
specialization  has  not  yet  been  attained. 
One  yard  may  have  on  its  building  slips 
an  armored  cruiser,  a  ferry-boat,  a  coal- 
barge,  a  yacht,  a  car-float,  and  a  coasting 
steamer — each  requiring  radically  differ- 
ent designs,  different  tools  and  material, 
and  different  workmanship.  This  is  an 
economic  waste,  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
method  of  averting  it  save  by  so  stimulat- 
ing the  demand  for  American  ships  that 
the  specialization  now  practised  in  Great 
Britain  shall  be  possible  here,  or  by  a 
combination  of  our  shipyards,  distributing 
to  each  yard  the  work  for  which  it  has 
the  best  equipment,  just  as  the  great  steel 
trust  is  now  doing  with  our  steel  mills. 

Beyond  the  larger  first  cost  of  American- 
built  ships,  another  weighty  factor  in  the 
question  of  how  to  revive  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  the  wide  difference  in 
shipboard  wages  between  this  country  and 
its  European  competitors.  This  difference 
in  wages  is  not  characteristic  of  the  high- 
speed mail  steamers  alone.  In  the  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  for 
1900  there  is  a  comparison  of  the  pay- 
rolls of  the  American  cargo  steamer  Pleia- 
des and  the  British  cargo  steamers  Lady 
Joicey  and  Masconomo,  all  of  about  3,500 
tons.  The  26  officers  and  men  of  the 
American  ship  receive  $1,215  ^  month, 
or  $14,580  a  year,  in  wages.  The  30 
officers  and  men  of  one  British  ship  re- 
ceive $961  a  month,  or  $11,532  a  year, 
and  the  32  officers  and  men  of  the  other 


•  Tlie  exact  figures  are  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  1899, 
1,341,425  tons,  for  the  United  States  (great  lakes  included) 
from  1891  to  1900,  724,830  tons. 


British  ship  receive  $979  a  month,  or 
$11,751  a  year.  Practically  the  same 
difference  will  be  found  in  the  wages  on 
board  American  and  British  sailing  ves- 
sels. 

The  main  argument  for  the  tariff-pro- 
tection of  American  manufacturing  has 
been  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  higher  American  rate 
of  wages — that  the  mill  and  factory  own- 
ers of  this  countr\'  could  not  develop  their 
business  unless  they  were  given  a  protec- 
tive duty  that  would  serve  to  equalize  the 
labor-cost  here  and  abroad.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  argument  of  the  shipowners. 
They  ask  that  the  National  Government, 
which  has  done  so  much  to  aid  American 
manufacturers,  proceed  now  to  encourage 
the  only  important  American  interest  that 
is  improtected,  by  granting  subsidies  from 
the  Treasury  that  will  oft'set  the  higher 
range  of  American  wages  both  in  the 
shipyards  and  on  shipboard.  These  sub- 
sidies, they  point  out,  are  the  only  prac- 
ticable method  by  which  this  national  aid 
can  be  extended.  And,  if  the  shipowners 
are  thereby  enabled  to  engage  in  ship- 
building and  shipowning  on  a  large  scale, 
they  beheve  that  they  can  eventually  over- 
come foreign  competition,  precisely  as  our 
iron  and  steel  mills,  with  their  high  wages 
and  their  vast  scale  of  operation,  are  now 
beginning  to  master  the  markets  of  the 
world. 

It  is  Mr.  Morgan's  close  connection 
with  the  huge  steel  interests  of  the  United 
States  which  has  made  British  shipowners 
so  fearful  that  he  has  bought  a  controlling 
share  in  the  British  transatlantic  steam- 
ship companies  only  to  absorb  them  into 
the  American  marine.  That,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  be  his  actual  purpose. 
On  April  25th  last  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, Jr.,  stated  in  London  that,  "We  can- 
not transfer  ships  from  the  British  to  the 
American  flag,  and,  what  is  more,  we  have 
not  contemplated  it."  Though  under  our 
general  law  foreign  ships  cannot  be  natur- 
alized, this  privilege  might  be  conferred 
by  special  act  of  Congress,  as  was  done 
several  years  ago  with  the  Inman  liners 
City  of  Paris  and  City  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Morgan  and  his  friends  apparently  desire 
no  such  opportunity.  On  June  21st  Mr. 
Bernard  N.  Baker,  President  of  the  At- 
lantic  Transport   line,  one  of    the  chief 
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partners  in  the  merger,  said  that  "  the 
hkeUhood  of  the  Morgan  organization 
putting  all  its  vessels  under  the  American 
flag  is  perfectly  absurd.  We  would  not 
do  it  if  we  coukl,  and  we  cannot."  A  few 
days  later  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Mor- 
gan had  offered  to  place  all  the  British 
steamers  in  the  combination  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  British  Admiralty  for  fifty 
years  if  a  certain  subsidy  were  granted. 

These  assurances  ought  to  cool  the 
apprehensions  of  our  British  kinsmen. 
Mr.  Morgan,  after  all,  is  not  such  a  ter- 
rible ogre.  He  is  just  now  devoting  his 
extraordinary  business  acumen  and  im- 
mense wealth  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
sea-power  of  the  British  Empire.  If, 
instead  of  purchasing  a  major  interest  in 
several  lines  of  British  steamships,  Mr. 
Morgan  had  invested  so  much  capital  in 
Yorkshire  woollen  mills,  the  profits  of  the 
transaction  might  come  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  mills  might  be  more  skil- 
fuUv  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can market,  liut  Mr.  Morgan's  invest- 
ment would  certainly  not  be  interpreted 
as  a  favorable  stroke  for  the  woollen  manu- 
facturing industry  of  America,  So  now 
this  great  shipping  merger  involves  no 
direct  advantage  to  the  small  struggling, 
deep-sea  merchant  fleet  of  the  United 
States.  Its  benefits  are  indirect  and  con- 
tingent. The  chief  service  which  Mr. 
Morgan's  merger  has  thus  far  rendered 
to  his  country  is  in  demonstrating  that 
American  capital  is  now  ready  to  seek  the 
sea — that  our  wealth  is  no  longer  absorbed 
in  purely  domestic  development.  This 
American  money,  it  is  true,  now  goes 
almost  entirely  into  foreign  ships,  for  of 
the  hundred  and  more  steamers  of  the 
Morgan  fleet  only  the  four  American  liners 
hold  United  States  registry.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Morgan  millions 
would  go  just  as  quickly  into  an  American 
merchant  fleet  if  equal  inducements  were 
offered.  In  this  aspect  the  Morgan  vent- 
ure is  distinctly  encouraging. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  hard- 
pressed  deep-sea  marine  of  the  United 
States  to  the  great  and  buoyant  coastwise 
shipping,  a  protected  interest,  which  nobly 
justifies  the  nation's  faith.  The  coal  strike 
and  the  scarcity  of  materials,  due  to  the 
headlong  demand  for  structural  steel,  have 


temporarily  checked  the  growth  of  this 
domestic  fleet,  but  there  has  lately  been 
launched  from  the  perfectly  ecjuipped  yard 
of  the  Fore  River  Ship  &  Engine  Com- 
pany, at  Quincy  Point,  Boston  Harbor,  the 
most  notable  sailing  vessel  of  the  year, 
the  seven-masted  steel  schooner  Thomas 
W.  Lawson,  This  giant  of  the  coast-trade 
marks  a  new  departure.  Last  year  twenty- 
two  large  schooners  of  40,273  tons  were 
built  of  wood.  Hereafter  the  wooden 
schooners  will  be  fewer,  and  the  steel  more 
and  more  numerous.  The  Lawson  can 
carry  seven  or  eight  thousand  tons  of  coal 
and  earn  good  dividends  from  freight  rates 
which  would  drive  smaller  and  older  craft 
from  business.  There  is  no  monopoly,  no 
stagnation,  in  this  exclusively  American 
trade  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  the  keen- 
est competition  and  the  swiftest  progress. 

The  huge  size  of  this  domestic  fleet — 
many  times  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  any 
other  maritime  nation — is  sufficient  proof 
of  the  abilities  of  American  shipowners, 
builders,  and  seamen,  if  only  they  have 
fair  economic  opportunity.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  the  whole  American  merchant- 
marine,  from  its  beginnings  under  the  old 
navigation  laws  of  1789,  sugges.s  that 
there  is  not  one  form  of  Imman  endeavor 
for  which  our  race  has  more  conspicuous 
native  aptitude.  That  history,  moreover, 
reminds  us  that  for  the  first  half-century 
American  shipping  in  the  deep-sea  trade 
was  in  some  degree  a  protected  interest, 
and  that  it  was  not  until  after  it  ceased  to 
be  protected  that  it  ceased  to  be  pros- 
perous. 

The  owner  of  an  American  steamer  or 
sailing  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  carrying 
his  country's  flag,  upholding  its  power 
and  extending  its  commerce,  might  be 
thought  to  have  an  especial  title  to  the 
consideration  of  his  Government.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  nobody  whom  that 
Government  in  the  past  fifty  years  has  so 
systematically  forgotten.  This  fatuous 
neglect  will  have  to  give  way  to  a  new, 
liberal,  and  enhghtened  policy  before  the 
American  deep-sea  merchant  fleet  can 
again  become  the  pride  and  bulwark  of 
the  nation.  But,  fortunately,  conditicms 
are  now  such  that  a  great  merchant  ton- 
nage can  spring  into  existence  as  soon  as 
the  American  people  give  the  word. 


PASHA,   THE    SON    OF    SELIM 

By  Sewel]   Ford 

Illustrations  by  L.  Maynard  Dixon 


LONG,  far  too  long,  has  the  story 
of  Pasha,  son  of  SeHm,  remained 
untold. 

The  great  Selim,  you  know,  was  brought 
from  far  across  the  seas,  where  he  had 
been  sold  for  a  heavy  purse  by  a  venera- 
ble sheik,  who  tore  his  beard  during  the 
bargain  and  swore  by  Allah  that  without 
Selim  there  would  be  for  him  no  joy  in 
life.  Also  he  had  wept  quite  convincing- 
ly on  Selim's  neck — but  in  the  end  he  had 
taken  the  heavy  purse.  That  was  how 
Selim,  the  great  Selim,  came  to  end  his 
days  in  Fayette  County,  Kentucky.  Of 
his  many  sons.  Pasha  was  one. 

In  almost  idylhc  manner  were  spent 
the  years  of  Pasha's  coltdom.  They  were 
years  of  pasture  roaming  and  bluegrass 
cropping.  When  the  time  was  ripe,  began 
the  hunting  lessons.  Pasha  came  to  know 
the  feel  of  the  saddle  and  the  voice  of  the 
hounds.  He  was  taught  the  long,  easy 
lope.  He  learned  how  to  gather  himself 
for  a  sail  through  the  air  over  a  hurdle  or 
a  water  jump.  Then,  when  he  could  take 
five  bars  clean,  when  he  could  clear  an 
eight-foot  ditch,  when  his  wind  was  so 
sound  that  he  could  lead  the  chase  from 
dawn  until  high  noon,  he  was  sent  to  the 
stables  of  a  Virginia  cotton  planter  who 
had  need  of  a  new  hunter  and  wlio  could 
afford  Arab  blood. 

In  the  stalls  at  Gray  Oaks  stables  were 
many  good  hunters,  but  none  better  than 
Pasha.  Cream  white  he  was,  from  the  tip 
of  his  splendid,  yard-long  tail  to  his  pink- 
lij)ped  muzzle.  His  coat  was  as  silk  plush, 
his  neck  as  supple  as  a  swan's,  and  out  of 
his  big,  bright  eyes  there  looked  such  in- 
telligence that  one  half  expected  him  to 
speak.  His  lines  were  all  long,  graceful 
curves,  and  when  he  danced  daintily  on 
his  slender  legs  one  could  see  the  muscles 
fle.v  under  the  delicate  skin. 

Miss  Lou  claimed  Pasha  for  her  very 
own  at  first  sight.  As  no  one  at  Gray 
Oaks  denied  Miss  Lou  anytliing  at  all,  to 
her  he  belonged  from  that   instant.      Of 


Miss  Lou,  Pasha  approved  thoroughly. 
She  knew  that  bridle-reins  were  for  gentle 
guidance,  not  for  sawing  or  jerking,  and 
that  a  riding-crop  was  of  no  use  whatever 
save  to  unlatch  a  gate  or  to  cut  at  an  un- 
ruly hound.  She  knew  how  to  rise  on  the 
stirrup  when  Pasha  lifted  himself  in  his 
stride,  and  how  to  settle  close  to  the  pig- 
skin when  his  hoofs  hit  the  ground.  In 
other  words,  she  had  a  good  seat,  which 
means  as  much  to  the  horse  as  it  does  to 
the  rider. 

Besides  all  this,  it  was  Miss  Lou  who  in- 
sisted that  Pasha  should  have  the  best  of 
grooming,  and  she  neAcr  forgot  to  bring 
the  dainties  which  Pasha  loved,  an  apple 
or  a  carrot  or  a  sugar-plum.  It  is  some- 
thing, too,  to  have  your  nose  patted  by  a 
soft  gloved  hand  and  to  have  such  a  per- 
son as  Miss  Lou  put  her  arm  around  your 
neck  and  whisper  in  your  ear.  From  no 
other  than  Miss  Lou  would  Pasha  perinit 
such  intimacy. 

No  paragon,  however,  was  Pasha.  He 
had  a  temper,  and  his  whims  were  as  many 
as  those  of  a  school-girl.  He  was  particu- 
lar as  to  who  put  on  his  bridle.  He  had 
notions  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
a  currycomb  should  be  used.  A  red  rib- 
bon or  a  bandanna  handkerchief  put  him 
in  a  rage,  while  green,  the  holy  color  of 
the  Mohammedan,  soothed  his  nerves. 
A  lively  pair  of  heels  he  had,  and  he  knew 
how  to  use  his  teeth.  The  black  stable- 
boys  found  that  out,  and  so  did  the  stern- 
faced  man  who  was  known  as  "Mars" 
Clayton.  This  "  Mars  "  Clayton  had  rid- 
den Pasha  once,  had  ridden  him  as  he 
rode  his  big,  ugly,  hard -bitted  roan  hunter, 
and  Pasha  had  not  enjoyed  the  ride. 
Still,  Miss  Lou  and  Pasha  often  rode  out 
with  "Mars"  Clayton  and  the  parrot- 
nosed  roan.  That  is,  they  did  until  the 
coming  of  Mr.  Dave. 

In  Mr.  Dave,  Pasha  found  a  new  friend. 
From  a  far  Northern  State  was  Mr.  Dave. 
He  had  come  in  a  ship  to  buy  cotton,  but 
after    he   had   bought    his  cargo  he  still 
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Stayed  at  Gray  Oaks,  "  to  complete  Pasha's 
education,"  so  he  said. 

Many  ways  liad  Mr.  Dave  which  Pasha 
liked.  He  had  a  gentle  manner  of  talking 
to  you,  of  smoothing  your  flanks  and  rub- 
bing your  ears,  which  gained  your  con- 
fidence and  made  you  sure  that  he  under- 
stood. He  was  firm  and  sure  in  giving 
commands,  yet  so  patient  in  teaching  one 
tricks,  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  learn. 

So,  almost  before  Pasha  knew  it,  he 
could  stand  on  his  hind  legs,  could  step 
around  in  a  circle  in  time  to  a  tune  which 
Mr.  Dave  whistled,  and  could  do  other 
things  which  few  horses  ever  learn  to  do. 
His  chief  accomplishment,  however,  was  to 
kneel  on  his  fore  legs  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  A  long  time  it  took  Pasha  to 
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learn  this,  but  Mr.  Dave  told  him  over  and 
over  again,  byword  and  sign,  until  at  last 
the  son  of  the  great  Selim  could  strike  a 
pose  such  as  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
Mecca  pilgrim. 

"  It's  simply  wonderful  I "  declared  Miss 
Lou. 

But  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  Mr. 
Dave  had  been  teaching  tricks  to  horses 
ever  since  he  was  a  small  boy,  and  never 
had  he  found  such  an  apt  pupil  as  Pasha. 

Many  a  glorious  gallop  did  Pasha  and 
Miss  Lou  have  while  Mr.  Dave  stayed  at 
Gray  Oaks,  Dave  riding  the  big  bay  Mor- 
gan that  Miss  Lou,  with  all  her  daring, 
had  never  ventured  to  mount.  It  was  not 
all  galloping  though,  for  often  Pasha  and 
the  big  bay  walked  fc^r  miles  through  the 
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wood  lanes,  side  by  side  and  very  close 
together,  while  Miss  Lou  and  Mr.  Dave 
talked,  talked,  talked.  How  they  could 
ever  find  so  much  to  say  to  each  other 
Pasha  wondered. 

But  at  last  Mr.  Dave  went  away,  and 
with  his  going  ended  good  times  for  Pasha, 
at  least  for  many  months.  There  followed 
strange  doings.  There  was  much  excite- 
ment among  the  stable-boys,  much  riding 
about,  day  and  night,  by  the  men  of  Gray 
Oaks,  and  no  hunting  at  all.  One  day 
the  stables  were  cleared  of  all  horses  save 
Pasha. 

"  Sometimes,  if  he  is  needed  badly,  you 
may  have  Pasha,  but  not  now,"  Miss  Lou 
had  said.  And  then  she  had  hidden  her  face 
in  his  cream-white  mane  and  sobbed. 
Just  what  the  trouble  was  Pasha  did  not 
understand,  but  he  was  certain  "  Mars  " 
Clayton  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

No  longer  did  Miss  Lou  ride  about  the 
country.  Occasionally  she  galloped  up 
and  down  the  highway,  to  the  Pointdex- 
ters  and  back,  just  to  let  Pasha  stretch  his 
legs.  Queer  sights  Pasha  saw  on  these 
trips.  Sometimes  he  would  pass  many 
men  on  horses  riding  close  together  in  a 
pack,  as  the  hounds  run  when  they  have 
the  scent.  They  wore  strange  clothing, 
did  these  men,  and  they  carried,  instead  of 
riding-crops,  big  shiny  knives  that  swung 
at  their  sides.  The  sight  of  them  set 
Pasha's  nerves  tingling.  He  would  sniff 
curiously  after  them  and  then  prick  for- 
ward his  ears  and  dance  nervously. 

Of  course  Pasha  knew  that  something 
unusual  was  going  on,  but  what  it  was 
he  could  not  guess.  There  came  a  time, 
however,  when  he  found  out  all  about  it. 
Months  had  passed  when,  late  one  night, 
a  hard-breathing,  foam-splotched,  mud- 
covered  horse  was  ridden  into  the  yard 
and  taken  into  the  almost  deserted  stable. 
Pasha  heard  the  harsh  voice  of  "  Mars" 
Clayton  swearing  at  the  stable-boys. 
Pasha  heard  his  own  name  spoken,  and 
guessed  that  it  was  he  who  was  wanted. 
Next  came  Miss  Lou  to  the  stable. 

"  Pm  very  sorry,"  he  heard  "  ALirs  " 
Clayton  say,  "  but  Pve  got  to  get  out  of 
this.  The  Yanks  are  not  more  than  five 
miles  behind." 

"  Put  you'll  take  good  care  of  him, 
won't  you?"  he  heard  Miss  Lou  ask, 
eagerly. 


"  Oh,  yes ;  of  course,"  replied  "  Mars  " 
Clayton,  carelessly. 

A  heavy  saddle  was  thrown  on  Pasha's 
back,  the  girths  pulled  cruelly  tight,  and 
in  a  moment  "  Mars  "  Clayton  was  on  his 
back.  They  were  barely  clear  of  Gray 
Oaks  driveway  before  Pasha  felt  some- 
thing he  had  never  known  before.  It 
was  as  if  someone  had  jabbed  a  lot  of 
little  knives  into  his  ribs.  Roused  by  pain 
and  fright,  Pasha  reared  in  a  wild  attempt 
to  unseat  this  hateful  rider.  But  "Mars" 
Clayton's  knees  seemed  glued  to  Pasha's 
shoulders.  Next  Pasha  tried  to  shake  him 
off  by  sudden  leaps,  side  bolts,  and  stiff- 
legged  jumps.  These  manoeuvres  brought 
vicious  jerks  on  the  wicked  chain-bit  that 
was  cutting  Pasha's  tender  mouth  sorrily 
and  more  jabs  from  the  little  knives.  In 
this  way  did  Pasha  fight  until  his  flanks 
ran  with  blood  and  his  breast  was  plas- 
tered thick  with  reddened  foam. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  covered  miles 
of  road,  and  at  last,  along  in  the  cold 
gray  of  the  morning,  he  was  ridden  into 
a  field  where  were  many  tents  and  horses. 
Pasha  was  unsaddled  and  picketed  to  a 
stake.  This  latter  indignity  he  was  too 
much  exhausted  to  resent.  All  he  could 
do  was  to  stand,  shivering  wath  cold, 
trembling  from  nervous  excitement,  and 
wait  for  what  was  to  happen  next. 

It  seemed  ages  before  anything  did 
happen.  The  beginning  was  a  tripping 
bugle- blast.  This  was  answered  by  the 
voice  of  other  bugles  blown  here  and 
there  about  the  field.  In  a  moment  men 
began  to  tumble  out  of  the  white  tents. 
They  came  by  twos  and  threes  and  doz- 
ens, until  the  field  was  full  of  them.  Fires, 
were  built  on  the  ground,  and  soon  Pasha 
could  scent  coffee  boiling  and  bacon  fry- 
ing. Black  boys  began  moving  about 
among  the  horses  with  hay  and  oats  and 
water.  One  of  them  rubbed  Pasha  hur- 
riedly with  a  wisp  of  straw.  It  was  little 
like  the  currying  and  rubbing  with  brush 
and  comb  and  flannel  to  which  he  was- 
accustomed  and  which  he  needed  just 
then,  oh,  how  sadly.  His  strained  mus- 
cles had  stiffened  so  much  that  every 
movement  gave  him  pain.  So  matted 
was  his  coat  with  sweat  and  foam  and 
mud  that  it  seemed  as  if  half  the  pores  of 
his  skin  were  choked. 

He  had  cooled  his  parched  throat  with 
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he  shook  himself  clear. — Page  590. 


a  long  draught  of  somewhat  muddy 
\v:Uer,  but  he  had  eaten  only  half  of  the 
armful  of  hay  when  again  the  bugles  sound- 
ed and  '•  Mars"  Clayton  appeared.  Tight- 
ening the  girths,  until  they  almost  cut 
into  Pasha's  tender  skin,  he  jumped  into 
the  saddle  and  rode  off  to  where  a  lot  of 
big  black  horses  were  being  reined  into 


line.  In  front  of  this  line  Pasha  was 
wheeled.  He  heard  the  bugles  sound 
once  more,  heard  his  rider  shout  some- 
thing to  the  men  behind,  felt  the  wicked 
little  knives  in  his  sides,  and  then,  in 
spite  of  aching  legs,  was  forced  into  a 
sharp  gallop.  Although  he  knew  it  not, 
Pasha  had  joined  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry. 
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The  months  that  followed  were  to 
Pasha  one  long,  ugly  dream.  Not  that 
he  minded  the  hard  riding  by  day  and 
night.  In  time  he  became  used  to  all 
that.  He  could  even  endure  the  irreg- 
ular feeding,  the  sleeping  in  the  open 
during  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  the  lack 
of  proper  grooming.  But  the  vicious 
jerks  on  the  torture -provoking  cavalry 
bit,  the  flat  sabre  blows  on  the  flank 
which  he  not  infrecjuently  got  from  his 
ill-tempered  master,  and,  above  all,  the 
cruel  digs  of  the  spur  -  wheels — these 
things  he  could  not  understand.  Such 
treatment  he  was  sure  he  did  not  merit. 
"Mars"  Clayton  he  came  to  hate  more 
and  more.  Some  day,  Pasha  told  him- 
self, he  would  take  vengeance  with  teeth 
and  heels,  even  if  he  died  for  it. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  learned  the 
cavalry  drill.  He  came  to  know  the 
meaning  of  each  varying  bugle-call,  from 
reveille,  when  one  began  to  paw  and 
stamp  for  breakfast,  to  mournful  taps, 
when  lights  went  out,  and  the  tents  be- 
came dark  and  silent.  Also,  one  learned 
to  slow  from  a  gallop  into  a  wall  ;  when 
to  wheel  to  the  right  or  to  the  loft,  and 
when  to  start  on  the  jump  as  the  first 
notes  of  a  charge  were  sounded.  It  was 
better  to  learn  the  bugle-calls,  he  found, 
than  to  wait  for  a  jerk  on  the  bits  or  a 
prod  from  the  spurs. 

No  more  was  he  terror-stricken,  as  he 
had  been  on  his  first  day  in  the  cavalry, 
at  hearing  behind  him  the  thunder  of 
many  hoofs.  Having  once  become  used 
to  the  noise,  he  was  even  thrilled  by  the 
swinging  metre  of  it.  A  kind  of  wild 
harmony  was  in  it,  something  which  made 
one  forget  everything  else.  At  such  times 
Pasha  longed  to  break  into  his  long, 
wind-sphtting  lope,  but  he  learned  that 
he  must  leave  the  others  no  more  than  a 
pace  or  two  behind,  although  he  could 
have  easily  outdistanced  them  all. 

Also,  Pasha  learned  to  stand  under 
fire.  No  more  did  he  dance  at  the  crack 
of  carbines  or  the  zipp-zipp  of  bullets. 
He  could  even  hold  his  ground  when 
shells  went  screaming  over  him,  although 
this  was  hardest  of  all  to  bear.  One 
could  not  see  them,  but  their  sound,  like 
that  of  great  birds  in  flight,  was  something 
to  try  one's  nerves.  Pasha  strained  his 
ears  to  catch  the  note  of  each  shell  that 


came  whizzing  overhead,  and,  as  it  passed, 
looked  incjuiringly  over  his  shoulder  as  if 
to  ask,  "  Now  what  on  earth  was  that  ?  " 

But  all  this  experience  could  not  pre- 
pare him  for  the  happenings  of  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day  m  June.  There  had 
been  a  period  full  of  hard  riding  and  end- 
ing with  a  long  halt.  For  several  days 
hay  and  oats  were  brought  with  some  reg- 
ularity. Pasha  was  even  provided  with 
an  apology  for  a  stall.  It  was  made  by 
leaning  two  rails  against  a  fence.  Some 
hay  was  thrown  between  the  rails.  This  was 
a  sorry  substitute  for  the  roomy  box-stall, 
filled  with  clean  straw,  which  Pasha  always 
had  at  Gray  Oaks,  but  it  was  as  good  as 
any  provided  for  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry. 

And  how  many  horses  there  were  there! 
As  far  as  Pasha  could  see  in  either  direc- 
tion the  line  extended.  Never  before  had 
he  seen  so  many  horses  at  one  time.  And 
men  !  The  fields  and  woods  were  full  of 
them  ;  some  in  brown  butternut,  some  in 
homespun  gray,  and  many  in  clothes  hav- 
ing no  uniformity  of  color  at  all.  "  Mars" 
Clayton  was  dressed  better  than  most,  for 
on  his  butternut  coat  were  shiny  shoulder 
straps,  and  it  was  closed  with  shiny  but- 
tons. Pasha  took  little  pride  in  this. 
He  knew  his  master  for  a  cruel  and  heart- 
less rider,  and  for  nothing  more. 

One  day  there  was  a  great  parade,  when 
Pasha  was  carefully  groomed  for  the  first 
time  in  months.  There  were  bands  play- 
ing and  flags  flying.  Pasha,  forgetful  of 
his  ill-treatment  and  prancing  proudly  at 
the  head  of  a  squadron  of  coal-black 
horses,  passed  in  review  before  a  big, 
bearded  man  who  wore  a  slouch  hat  fan- 
tastically decorated  with  long  plumes  and 
who  sat  a  great  black  horse  in  the  midst 
of  a  little  knot  of  oflficers. 

Early  the  next  morning  Pasha  was 
awakened  by  the  distant  growl  of  heavy 
gans.  By  daylight  he  was  on  the  move, 
thousands  of  other  horses  with  him. 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  rode  to  the  place 
where  the  guns  were  growling.  Some- 
times they  were  on  roads,  sometimes  they 
crossed  fields,  and  again  they  plunged  into 
the  woods  where  the  low  branches  struck 
one's  eyes  and  scratched  one's  flanks.  At 
last  they  broke  clear  of  the  trees  to  come 
suddenly  upon  such  a  scene  as  Pasha  had 
never  before  witnessed. 

Far  across  the  open  field  he  could  see 
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troop  on  troop  of  horses  coming  toward 
him.  They  seemed  to  be  pouring  over 
the  crest  of  a  low  hill,  as  if  driven  onward 
by  some  unseen  force  behind.  Instantly 
Pasha  heard,  rising  from  the  throats  of 
thousands  of  riders,  on  either  side  and  be- 
hind him,  that  fierce,  wild  yell  which  he 
had  come  to  know  meant  the  approach  of 
trouble.  High  and  shrill  and  menacing 
it  rang  as  it  was  taken  up  and  repeated 
by  those  in  the  rear.  Next  the  bugles  be- 
gan to  sound,  and  in  quick  obedience  the 
horses  formed  in  line  just  on  the  edge 
of  the  woods,  a  line  which  stretched  and 
stretched  on  either  flank  until  one  could 
hardly  see  where  it  ended. 

From  the  distant  line  came  no  answer- 
ing cry,  but  Pasha  could  hear  the  bugles 
blowing  and  he  could  see  the  fronts  mass- 
ing. Then  came  tlie  order  to  charge  at  a 
gallop.  This  set  Pasha  to  tugging  eager- 
ly at  the  bit,  but  for  what  reason  he  did 


not  know.  He  knew  only  that  he  was 
part  of  a  great  and  solid  line  of  men  and 
horses  sweeping  furiously  across  a  field 
toward  that  other  line  which  he  had  seen 
pouring  over  the  hill-crest. 

He  could  scarcely  see  at  all  now.  The 
thousands  of  hoofs  had  raised  a  cloud  of 
dust  that  not  only  enveloped  the  onrush- 
ing  line,  but  rolled  before  it.  Nor  could 
Pasha  hear  anything  save  the  thunderous 
thud  of  many  feet.  Even  the  shrieking  of 
the  shells  was  drowned.  But  for  the  re- 
straining bit  Pasha  would  have  leaped  for- 
ward and  cleared  the  line.  Never  had  he 
been  so  stirred.  The  inherited  memory 
of  countless  desert  raids,  made  by  his 
Arab  ancestors,  was  doing  its  work.  For 
what  seemed  a  long  time  this  continued, 
and  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  blind  and 
frenzied  race,  there  loomed  out  of  the 
thick  air,  as  if  it  had  appeared  by  magic, 
the  opposing  hne. 
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Pasha  caught  a  ghmpse  of  something 
which  seemed  Hke  a  heaving  wall  of  toss- 
ing heads  and  of  foam-whitened  necks 
and  shoulders.  Here  and  there  gleamed 
red,  distended  nostrils  and  straining  eyes. 
Bending  above  was  another  wall,  a  wall 
of  dusty  blue  coats,  of  grim  faces,  and  of 
dust-powdered  hats.  Bristling  above  all 
was  a  threatening  crest  of  waving  blades. 

What  would  happen  when  the  lines  met  ? 
Almost  before  the  query  was  thought  there 
came  the  answer.  With  an  earth-jar- 
ring crash  they  came  together.  The  lines 
wavered  back  from  the  shock  of  impact 
and  then  the  whole  struggle  appeared  to 
Pasha  to  centre  about  him.  Of  course 
this  was  not  so,  but  it  was  a  fact  that  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  either  line  had 
been  that  of  the  cream- white  charger  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Black  Horse  regiment. 

For  one  confused  moment  Pasha  heard 
about  his  ears  the  whistle  and  clash  of 
sabres,  the  spiteful  crackle  of  small  arms, 
the  snorting  of  horses,  and  the  cries  of 
men.  For  an  instant  he  was  wedged 
tightly  in  the  frenzied  mass,  and  then,  by 
one  desperate  leap,  such  as  he  had  learned 
on  the  hunting  field,  he  shook  himself 
clear. 

For  some  moments  Pasha  failed  to 
notice  that  the  stirrups  were  dangling 
empty  and  that  the  bridle-rein  hung  loose 
on  his  neck.  When  he  did  he  knew  that 
at  last  he  was  free  from  "  Mars  "  Clayton. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  himself  seized  by 
an  overpowering  dread.  While  conscious 
of  a  guiding  hand  on  the  reins  Pasha  had 
abandoned  himself  to  the  fierce  joy  of  the 
charge.  But  now,  finding  himself  rider- 
less in  the  midst  of  a  horrid  din,  he  knew 
not  what  to  do,  norwhich  waytoturn.  His 
only  impulse  was  to  escape.  But  where  ? 
Lifting  high  his  fine  head  and  snorting 
with  terror  he  rushed  about,  first  this  way 
and  then  that,  frantically  seeking  a  way 
out  of  this  fog-filled  field  of  dreadful  pan- 
demonium. Now  he  swerved  in  his  course 
to  avoid  a  charging  squad,  now  he  was 
turned  aside  by  prone  objects  at  sight  of 
which  he  snorted  fearfully.  Although  the 
blades  still  rang  and  the  carbines  still  spoke, 
there  were  no  more  to  be  seen  either  lines 
or  order.  Here  and  there  in  the  dust- 
clouds  scurried  horses,  some  with  riders 
and  some  without,  by  twos,  by  fours,  or  in 
squads  of  twenty  or  more.     The  sound  of 


shooting  and  slashing  and  shouting  filled 
the  air. 

To  Pasha  it  seemed  an  eternity  that  he 
had  been  tearing  about  the  field  when  he 
shied  at  the  figure  of  a  man  sitting  on  the 
ground.  Pasha  was  about  to  wheel  and 
dash  away  when  the  man  called  to  him. 
Surely  the  tones  were  familiar.  ^Vith  wide- 
open,  sniffing  nostrils  and  trembhng  knees, 
Pasha  stopped  and  looked  hard  at  the 
man  on  the  ground. 

"  Pasha  !  Pasha  !  "  the  man  called 
weakly.  The  voice  sounded  like  that  of 
Mr.  Dave. 

"  Come,  boy  !  Come,  boy  !  "  said  the 
man  in  a  coaxing  tone,  which  recalled  to 
Pasha  the  lessons  he  had  learned  at  Gray 
Oaks  years  before.  Still  Pasha  sniffed 
and  hesitated. 

"  Come  here.  Pasha,  old  fellow.  For 
God's  sake,  come  here  !  " 

There  was  no  resisting  this  appeal. 
Step  by  step  Pasha  went  nearer.  He 
continued  to  tremble,  for  this  man  on  the 
ground,  although  his  voice  was  that  of 
Mr.  Dave,  looked  much  different  from 
the  one  who  had  taught  him  tricks.  Be- 
sides, there  was  about  him  the  scent  of 
fresh  blood.  Pasha  could  see  the  stain 
of  it  on  his  blue  trousers. 

"Come,  boy.  Come,  Pasha,"  insisted 
the  man  on  the  ground,  holding  out  an 
encouraging  hand.  Slowly  Pasha  obeyed 
until  he  could  sniff  the  man's  fingers. 
Another  step  and  the  man  was  smoothing 
his  nose,  still  speaking  gently  and  coax- 
ingly  in  a  faint  voice.  In  the  end  Pasha 
was  assured  that  the  man  was  really  the 
Mr.  Dave  of  old,  and  glad  enough  Pasha 
was  to  know  it. 

"  Now,  Pasha,"  said  Mr.  Dave,  "we'll 
see  if  you've  forgotten  your  tricks,  and 
may  the  good  Lord  grant  you  haven't. 
Down,  sir!      Kneel,  Pasha,  kneel  !  " 

It  had  been  a  long  time  since  Pasha 
had  been  asked  to  do  this,  a  very  long 
time  ;  but  here  was  Mr.  Dave  asking 
him,  in  just  the  same  tone  as  of  old,  and 
in  just  the  same  way.  So  Pasha,  forget- 
ting his  terror  under  the  soothing  spell  of 
Mr.  Dave's  voice,  forgetting  the  fearful 
sights  and  sounds  about  him,  remember- 
ing only  that  here  was  the  Mr.  Dave 
whom  he  loved,  asking  him  to  do  his  old 
trick — well.  Pasha  knelt. 

"  Easy    now,    boy  ;    steady  !  "    Pasha 
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heard  him  say.  Mr.  Dave  was  dragging 
himself  along  the  ground  to  Pasha's  side. 
"  Steady  now,  Pasha  ;  steady,  boy  !  " 
He  felt  Mr.  Dave's  hand  on  the  pommel. 
"  So-o-o,  boy  ;  so-o-o-o  !  "  Slowly,  oh, 
so  slowly,  he  felt  Mr.  Dave  crawling  into 
the  saddle,  and  although  Pasha's  knees 
ached  from  the  unfamiliar  strain,  he 
stirred  not  a  muscle  until  he  got  the 
command,  "  Up,  Pasha,  up  !  " 

Then,  with  a  trusted  hand  on  the 
bridle-rein,  Pasha  joyfully  bounded  away 
through  the  fog,  until  the  battle-field  was 
left  behind.  Of  the  long  ride  that  ensued 
only  Pasha  knows,  for  Mr.  Dave  kept 
his  seat  in  the  saddle  more  by  force  of 
muscular  habit  than  anything  else.  A 
man  who  has  learned  to  sleep  on  horse- 
back does  not  easily  fall  off,  even  though 
he  has  not  the  full  command  of  his 
senses.  Only  for  the  first  hour  or  so  did 
Pasha's  rider  do  much  toward  guiding 
their  course.  In  hunting-horses,  however, 
the  sense  of  direction  is  strong.  Pasha 
had  it — especially  for  one  point  of  the 
compass.  This  point  was  south.  So,  un- 
knowing of  the  possible  peril  into  which 
he  might  be  taking  his  rider,  south  he 
went.      How  Pasha  ever  did  it,  as  I  have 


said,  only  Pasha  knows ;  but  in  the  end 
he  struck  the  Richmond  Pike. 

It  was  a  pleading  whinny  which  aroused 
Miss  Lou  at  early  daybreak.  Under  her 
window  she  saw  Pasha,  and  on  his  back 
a  limp  figure  in  blue,  dust-covered,  dark- 
stained  uniform.  And  that  was  how 
Pasha's  cavalry  career  came  to  an  end. 
That  one  fierce  charge  was  his  last. 

In  the  \\'ashington  home  of  a  certain 
Maine  Congressman  you  may  see,  hung 
in  a  place  of  honor  and  lavishly  framed, 
the  picture  of  a  horse.  It  is  very  credit- 
ably done  in  oils,  is  this  picture.  It  is  of 
a  cream-white  horse,  with  an  arched  neck, 
clean,  slim  legs,  and  a  splendid  flowing  tail. 

Should  you  have  any  favors  of  state 
to  ask  of  this  Maine  Congressman,  it 
would  be  the  wise  thing,  before  stating 
your  request,  to  say  something  nice  about 
the  horse  in  the  picture.  Then  the  Con- 
gressman will  probably  say,  looking  fondly 
at  the  picture  :  "  I  must  tell  Lou — er — 
my  wife,  you  know,  what  you  have  said. 
Yes,  that  was  Pasha.  He  saved  my  neck 
at  Brandy  Station.  He  was  one-half 
Arab,  Pasha  was,  and  the  other  half,  sir, 
was  human." 


JETHRO    BACON,   OF    SANDWICH 

By   F.   J.   Stimson 


(prologue) 

HE  autumn  afternoon,  chill 
and  ruddy,  was  waning,  and 
the  brown  cranberry  -  bog 
grew  richer  in  purple  glow 
or  gloom.  Jethro  stood 
watching  the  long  line  of 
pickers,  women,  children,  some  old  men, 
that  did  his  work.  Westward,  the  pitch- 
pine  hills  lay  blurred  in  afterglow  ;  north- 
ward, there  was  a  clearer,  colder  light, 
behind  the  cream-white  dunes.  From 
behind  them,  above  all,  over  and  through 
all  sounds,  the  monotonous  murmur  of  the 
pickers,  and  the  low  piping  of  the  frogs, 
was  ever  the  "  rote  "  of  the  sea. 

It  was  the  early  days  of  this  culture 
of  the  Cape.  But  the  cod-fish  had  gone 
farther,  and  that  Hfe  upon  the  Banks  was 
hard;  commerce  was  waning;  moreover, 
Jethro  Bacon,  like  all  Yankees,  liked  his 
ease.  A  man  could  work,  himself,  for 
money,  or  he  could  make  others  work  for 
him.  And  Jethro,  who  had  been  master 
of  a  clipper  in  the  China  trade  at  twenty, 
commander  of  an  army  transport  in  the 
Civil  U'ar  at  twenty-five,  had  seen  his 
shipping  sacrificed  to  mills,  and  now,  at 
forty,  had  turned  his  energies — to  a  cran- 
berry-bog. It  is  through  the  versatility 
of  men  like  him  that  New  England  has 
not  become  our  country's  "  submerged 
tenth."  His  house  was  in  the  town  be- 
hind him,  white-painted  newly  once  each 
year,  behind  a  row  of  green  posts,  like  a 
ship's  poop-railing  ;  in  the  garden,  some 
stunted  fruit-trees  and  a  diagram  in  box. 
With  his  surplus  dollars,  Canton  dollars, 
Arctic,  Grand-Bank  dollars,  he  had  bought 
land — then  valueless  land,  now  cranberry- 
bearing. 

The  long  line  of  pickers  approached 
again.  Jethro  eyed  them,  patiendy,  yet 
his  piercing  eyes  were  so  litde  seen,  be- 
tween the  half-closed  hds,  wrinkled  with 
so  many  suns  and  winds,  that  a  yard  away 
their  glance  would  be  unnoticed.  At 
his  crowsfeet  was  that  curious  muscular 
tremor  of  those  who  have  passed  half 
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their  lives,  hand  on  tiller,  eyes  upon  the 
glint  of  waves.  Under  his  heavy  black 
moustache  he  chewed  an  unlit  cigar — the 
natural  Yankee  never  smokes  a  pipe. 

He  watched  the  long  line  of  pickers. 
Slowly  they  approached  ;  some  (and  they 
the  more  dishonest)  looking  furtively  at 
their  master  ;  others  never  took  their  eyes 
from  the  tangle  of  vines  in  the  sand ; 
others  were  simply  too  tired  to  rare. 
Pickers  are  paid  by  the  pick,  but  the 
profit  depends  on  clean  picking  ;  it  was 
before  the  days  of  machines,  and  all  rakes 
bruise  the  berries.  The  old  men  seemed 
most  tired  ;  the  children  only,  as  a  rule, 
picked  with  inattention  or  hurriedly,  look- 
ing at  the  sunset  as  if  to  guess  the  hour. 
But  in  those  days  labor  did  not  go  by 
hours,  and  the  frost  was  near.  The 
women,  in  sun-bonnets  and  print  gowns, 
for  the  rest  loose  and  clinging  enough  to 
reveal  the  shapes  they  were  guiltless  of, 
picked  stolidly,  with  that  Chinese  lack  of 
interest  women  still  show  in  work  that 
is  not  their  own.  Yet  their  eyes  were 
downcast  enough,  except  of  one  alone. 
Naught  could  be  seen  of  this  woman  in 
the  purple  foreground,  save  that  against 
the  cold  October  sunset  her  face  looked 
pale  (it  was  olive,  indeed),  and  her  hair, 
which  lay  in  masses,  not  in  strings  or 
curls,  was  surely  black.  Occasionally, 
upon  her  knees,  she  would  sit  erect,  and 
throw  the  hair  backward  with  her  fore- 
arm, upon  her  shoulders.  The  gesture 
was  a  fine  one  ;  and  it  seemed,  each  mo- 
ment, as  if  she  looked  at  Jethro  ;  or,  it 
may  only  have  been  straight  ahead.  As 
for  him,  he  seemed  to  watch  them  all 
grimly  ;  the  night  was  already  cold,  and  a 
frost  meant  failure.  A  man  in  the  prime 
of  his  years  does  not  like  to  fail. 

She  was  second  in  the  line,  an  old  man 
ahead  of  her.  As  they  reached  the  end 
of  the  field  where  Jethro  Bacon  was 
standing,  one  by  one,  they  rose  painfully, 
some  haltingly,  pressing  their  hands  be- 
hind their  hips,  and  stood  upright. 

"  Eben  Sears,  you  first."  The  old  man 
turned  timidly  to  the  speaker  ;  as  he  did 
so  the  black-haired  woman  slid  furtively 
a  quart  or  so  of  berries  from  her  basket 
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into  his.  "  Umph,  not  so  bad — not  so 
bad,  Eben  ;  not  so  bad."  The  voice  had 
in  it  a  curious  mixture  of  gruff  good-nat- 
ure, bottoming  an  intellectual  disappoint- 
ment. "  We  old  ones  can  go  the  young 
sparks  yet,  Eben." 

"  Nor  we'm  so  old  yet,  eyther,  Jethro 
Bacon,"  quavered  he.  He  looked  at  the 
black-haired  woman  with  a  toothless  grin ; 
she  wondered,  one  moment,  if  he  knew. 
But  then,  she  thought,  he  only  meant  the 
cranberries.  Jethro  turned  to  her ;  her 
basket  was  now  but  half  full. 

"  You'll  never  make  a  picker.  What's 
your  name  ?"  It  seemed  rather  an  insult 
than  a  question  ;  so  she  stood  silent.  The 
other  women  drooped  less  listlessly  for  the 
pleasure  of  it ;  and  one  of  them  muttered, 
"She  picks  for  fun."  The  "aside"  was 
intended  to  be  overheard. 

"  Enough  o'  such,"  shouted  Jethro. 
"  Here's  your  pay — half  wages — now  go 
— or  stay,  till  I  am  through  with  these." 
She  looked  at  him  defiantly  ;  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  others,  her  olive  pallor,  her 
dark,  impenetrable  eyes,  her  carriage, 
were  like  some  strain  of  Southern  blood  ; 
yet  she  was  Cape,  all  through.  She  stood 
there,  looking  at  him,  while  the  others 
filed  before  her,  and  were  quickly  paid. 
"  Better  to-morrow — better  to-morrow  !  " 
Jethro  kept  grumbling.  "  We'll  have  a 
kiUing  frost  by  Sunday." 

Slowly  they  went  away,  the  women  and 
the  men  apart ;  the  boys  had  vanished, 
whooping,  in  the  scrub  of  oak. 

Jethro  waited  till  the  last  group  dis- 
appeared, reappeared,  and  disappeared 
finally  in  the  perse-leaved  thickets,  wine 
shadows  against  the  fading  sky  ;  waited  till 
the  last  shadow  vanished.  The  woman 
stood  still.  The  torn  dress  clung  to  her 
like  drapery  to  a  statue ;  a  rent  at  the 
bosom,  where  one  fold  dropped  away, 
showed  her  full  throat,  her  breast  brown 
as  her  cheek,  seemingly  as  pulseless.  Still 
her  face  did  not  redden  ;  her  nature 
seemed  too  elemental  for  a  triviality. 

Then,  as  she  gazed  at  him,  "  Barbara  ! " 
said  the  man.  He  took  her  wrist,  and 
lifted  it ;  the  cheap  cotton  fell  back,  and 
his  hand  followed  the  rounded  arm,  al- 
most to  the  shoulder. 

He  led  her  away.  She  had  worked 
through  the  season  for  him  ;  he  had  always 
known  her;  though  she  had  been  but  a 
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baby  when  he  first  came  back  from  sea. 
"Barbara!" 

He  spoke  her  name  once  more.  She 
looked  at  him,  but  no  one  saw  him,  as 
he  kissed  her,  there  in  the  twilight  of  the 
purple  meadow.  They,  too,  turned,  and 
walked  away,  his  arm  around  her  waist 
still  hot  from  the  labor  of  the  field. 


II 

MRS.   JETHRO    BACON 

N  the  Cape,  the  women  still 
go  to  church ;  and  enough 
of  them,  on  a  Sunday  some 
ten  years  later,  were  gath- 
ered in  the  small  white, 
wooden  Baptist  meeting- 
house, which  surmounts  the  sandhill  on 
the  Falmouth  Road,  partially  to  fill  that 
conventicle.  The  snow-drifts  (it  was  mid- 
winter) were  heaped  against  the  door  by 
the  cutting,  steel-cold  wind  that  blew 
down  the  bay;  so  that  it  was  a  credit  to 
the  religious  disposition  of  the  women — 
or,  at  least,  to  their  desire  for  human  com- 
panionship— that  so  many  came  in  a  day 
of  snow.  For,  on  the  Cape,  they  keep 
no  sleighs,  and  all — all,  at  least,  except 
Jethro  Bacon's  wife  (for  he  was  rich,  and, 
the  neighbors  thought,  a  Httle  too  free- 
handed with  her;  she  had  a  sleigh  and 
horse,  of  antique  pattern ;  she  could  drive 
herself) — all  the  others  must  have  walked. 
There  was  nothing  about  the  gaunt 
little  edifice  to  indicate  its  sacred  charac- 
ter. It  had  a  belfry,  to  be  sure ;  a  belfry 
with  no  bell ;  but  on  it  was  no  cross,  only 
a  fish  for  weathercock.  The  fish  is  an 
early  Christian  emblem,  to  be  sure ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  if  the  builders,  had  they 
known  it,  would  have  placed  it  there.  So, 
too,  the  cock,  more  common  on  old  Eng- 
lish steeples,  refers  to  Peter ;  but  the  allu- 
sion is  now  forgotten,  and  remains  an 
architect's  convention.  Meanwhile,  the 
fish  (despite  the  codfish  in  the  Boston 
State  House)  survives,  as  a  religious  em- 
blem, only  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 
The  Greek  Christians  put  a  fish  on  their 
tombs,  but  the  Puritans  preferred  the 
deathshead. 

The  inside  of  the  church  was  equally 
bare  of  symbolism.  Four  white  walls, 
eight  windows,  and   an  iron  stove,   with 
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a  long  line  of  pipe  bisecting  the  interior, 
above  the  centre-aisle.  Cape  people  like 
hot  rooms  ;  and  pews  of  highest  price  were 
near  the  stove.  The  women,  bonnet- 
strings  untied,  were  listening  to  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  new  minister  —  a  thin 
young  student  from  a  Southern  college, 
clad  in  rusty  black  broadcloth  and  a 
white  tie,  who  had  come,  weak-lunged, 
to  brave  his  life  to  Cape  Cod  breezes. 
No  evidence  of  emotional  religion  was  in 
the  edifice.  The  Cape  has  strong  emo- 
tions; but  they  find,  it  would  appear,  no 
outlet  in  religion — except,  perhaps,  in 
"revivals,"  at  Eastham,  in  the  old  camp- 
meeting  days,  or  now,  in  spiritualism,  at 
Onset  Bay.  Human  emotion  has  been 
iunored,  since  Governor  Bradford's  time 
— left  to  the  church  he  so  abhorred, 
with  "ye  ceremonies,  and  servise-booke, 
and  other  popish  and  antichristian  stuflFs, 
the  plague  of  England  to  this  day," — but 
not.  Jie  would  appear  to  have  hoped,  of 
New  England,  And,  indeed,  "with  cere- 
monies and  services"  its  country-people 
are  not  overburdened. 

Jethro  Bacon  was  not  a  member  of  the 
church,  and  hardly  in  these  times  lost 
caste  thereby  —  save,  perhaps,  with  his 
wife.  Yet  he  was  kind  enough  to  her, 
and,  in  Cape  phrase,  "  a  good  provider ;  " 
and  he  drove  to  the  meeting,  with  her, 
once  a  Sunday.  But  he  went  not  in ; 
even  with  a  certain  ostentation,  he  would 
not  go  in  ;  he  would  come  with  her  just 
at  the  end  of  waiting,  when  all  the  other 
worshippers  were  clustered  around  the 
door;  and  would  rattle  away,  after  his 
spouse  had  clumsily  got  out.  Whither  he 
went,  no  one  knew ;  but  he  would  return 
in  time  for  the  end  of  meeting.  You 
would  not  have  thought  them  so  devoted  a 
couple,  but  of  this  duty  Jethro  never  failed, 
except  when  he  was  away — but  he  never 
was  away.  His  large  interests  were  still 
on  the  Cape;  and  where  his  treasure  was, 
it  seemed,  was  his  heart  also. 

The  pieces  de  resistance  of  the  meeting- 
house mysteries  —  one  can  hardly  call 
them  services  —  dragged  their  length 
along  :  the  long  prayer  to  the  Almighty, 
full  of  instruction,  full  of  explanation  of 
his  people's  souls;  the  long  sermon  to  the 
people,  full  of  explanation  of  the  divine 
intention,  full  of  criticism  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles  ;     the  querulous,  quavering 


hymn,  unaccompanied  by  organ,  do- 
ing sole  duty  for  that  element  of  worship 
which  is  praise.  No  word  of  all  that 
morning  dealt  with  the  conduct  of  the 
flock,  the  sermon  was  as  if  they  needed 
no  exhortation  what  to  do  or  what  to 
leave  undone ;  not  even  the  ten  com- 
mandments had  been  read  —  as  if  they 
had  been  conduct-perfect,  loving  one  an- 
other. All  was  as  if  they  had  been  saints 
on  earth,  debating  the  theology  of  heaven. 
All  had  been  addressed  to  the  mental 
processes  alone —  But  Jethro  Bacon  was 
a  man  of  action  ;  small  wonder  such 
pasturage  filled  not  his  need. 

The  doors  were  flung  wide  open,  and 
the  boys  burst  out.  But  not,  as  usual,  to 
scatter  in  the  berry-pastures,  or  flounder  in 
the  snow  ;  they  stood  surprised  upon  the 
steps,  until  the  women-folk,  stopping  to 
talk  about  each  other's  ailments,  saw  it, 
too. 

For  in  front  of  the  steps,  standing  at  the 
usual  place,  the  "  buffalo  "  half  dragging 
on  the  ground,  was  the  Bacon  horse  and 
sleigh.  The  horse  was  quiet,  as  usual, 
waiting  for  the  meeting  to  be  over,  but 
the  "lines"  were  broken,  and  one  was 
trailing  in  the  snow  ;  the  sleigh  was  emp- 
ty, and  Jethro  nowhere  to  be  found.  The 
women  clustered  and  buzzed  inarticulate. 
Soon  the  whisper  crystallized  to  a  mur- 
mur, he  has  had  a  stroke — he  has  had  a 
stroke.  Mrs.  Bacon  wrung  her  hands  to- 
gether, and  had  almost  died.  She  had 
been  married  to  him  twenty  years,  and 
was  then  "  expecting  " — as  the  neighbors 
phrased  it.  One  woman  thought  of  this, 
and  went  to  comfort  her.  The  pale  min- 
ister came  out  and  looked  on  awkwardly. 
For  now  this  woman's  heart  was  moved. 
His  training  had  not  taught  him  how  to 
treat  such  cases. 

Ill 

MRS.     HENNERY    BEARSE 

!UNT  MERCY  BEARSE 
sat  in  the  front  parlor,  the 
Monday  after,  though  it  was 
a  week-day  night ;  a  fire  was 
hot  in  the  stove,  and  shone 
red  through  the  isinglass- 
door,  while  the  lamp  burned  bright  on  the 
table,  reflected  in  the  small  room  from 
the  glazed  photographs  ;  from  the  glazed, 
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large  crayon-drawing  (enlarged,  after  his 
death,  by  mechanical  means)  of  the  late 
Captain  Bearse  ;  from  the  red-spotted, 
polished  shells  upon  the  mantel.  The 
temperature  was  over  eighty,  and  there 
was  Hght ;  thus  both  the  conditions  of 
life  were  there,  and  the  neighbors  were 
attracted.  Heat  and  light ;  heat  and  light 
for  physical  life,  interest  in  one's  neighbor 
for  the  spiritual.  Henry  Bearse  had  come 
there,  down  from  Brockton  ;  bringing  his 
new  wife,  come  of  rich,  city  people,  in  the 
shoe-industry  ;  Aunt  Mercy  was  proud  to 
show  her  to  the  neighbors,  proud  of  her 
daughter-in-law's  tone  of  condescension 
to  the  seafaring  Cape  folk.  They  rather 
liked  it,  too.  It  was  a  democratic  con- 
descension, coupled  with  a  readiness  to 
meet  socially,  not  exclusive,  nor  remote. 
There  is  rather  a  distinction  in  being 
patronized  by  your  betters,  who  do  still 
associate  with  you;  and  Aunt  Mercy  was 
proud  of  this  connection,  though,  if  a 
Cape  girl,  she  would  have  hated  her. 
Cape  women  usually  like  their  daughters' 
husbands,  but  hate  their  sons'  wives. 

But,  to-night,  the  talk  was  not  of  Brock- 
ton, or  even  Boston  life,  but  of  the  Jethro 
Bacons.  The  dramatic  scene  of  the  pre- 
vious Sabbath  was  not  forgotten  ;  and, 
although  Jethro  had  returned,  apparently 
safe  and  well,  it  was  hoped  that  some- 
thing evil  lay  behind.  The  leading  neigh- 
bors had  been  invited  to  meet  the  Brock- 
ton visitors,  and  others,  seeing  the  un- 
wonted light,  had  ventured  in.  All  were 
women,  of  course  ;  the  men  of  the  Cape, 
except  the  old  and  deaf,  do  not  care  for 
society. 

"  Miss  Bacon,  she  don't  say  a  word," 
said  Newera  Howes.  (The  neighbors 
had  got  used  to  the  name  ;  but  for  the 
reader  it  should  be  explained  that  her 
father  htid  been  the  only  Sandwich  demo- 
crat who  took  the  trouble  to  subscribe  to 
the  nearest  newspaper  of  that  party,  some 
twenty  miles  away  ;  and  the  name  was 
but  a  contraction  of  the  favorite  leader- 
caption  of  that  newspaper  when  in  hopes 
of  long-deferred  j)arty  success.  "  We 
stand  upon  the  commencement  of  a  New 
Era.") 

"  Poor  thing,  and  she  carrying  her  fifth 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Sampson.  She  was 
wife  to  a  railway-man,  and  the  youngest 
and  most  comely  of  the   party,  still  with 


her  own  teeth,  though  one  child  born  and 
another  coming.  Most  Cape  people  used 
to  have  new  sets  of  china-teeth  put  in 
when  they  got  married  ;  but  Sandwich  is 
not  really  on  the  Cape. 

Miss  Howes  nodded.  It  would  not  have 
done  to  refer  to  this  herself ;  but  now  she 
corrected,  "  The  seventh,  I  think  two 
were  taken." 

"  Ah,"  nodded  Aunt  Mercy,  sympa- 
thetically, "  to  think  what  that  woman 
has  been  through." 

"  How  horrid,"  simpered  Mrs.  Henry 
Bearse.  Such  talk  in  Brockton  was  now 
held  to  be  improper — or  else  she  meant 
the  death  of  the  two,  even,  perhaps,  the 
birth  of  the  seven.  For  the  civilizations 
of  the  Cape  and  of  the  modern  factory- 
town  still  differ  widely. 

But  Newera  knew  more  ;  and  did 
not  choose  that  it  should  be  forgotten. 
"That's  what  I  felt,  and  I  drove  home 
with  her  from  meeting.  He  was  not 
there." 

The  neighbors  nodded.  This  they 
knew.  Indeed,  many  of  them  had  fol- 
lowed on  foot  to  the  Bacon  mansion. 

"  I  stayed  with  her,  while  you  went  to 
hunt  for  Cap'n  Bacon.  Seemed  's  if  .she'd 
almost  rather  you  hadn't  a  gone.  But 
you  didn't  find  nothin',  none  of  you — " 
Each  neighbor  looked  at  the  other. 
"  Did  ye  now  ?  "  Each  neighbor  turned 
her  eyes  to  the  floor.  "  'Nd  I  guess  the 
Cap'n  wouldn't  a  been  overpleased  to  see 
ye  ef  ye  had  seen  him — or  you  him," 
Newera  added,  elliptically. 

There  was  a  loud  guffaw  from  the  door. 
One  or  two  men  had  come  in  during  the 
talk,  and  it  was  Lijah  Bangs  who  laughed, 
"  That's  so  !  I  thought  I  saw  the  old 
man  a-comin'  once.  Took  to  the  woods, 
I  did.  Hadn't  got  nothin'  to  say  to  Cap'n 
Bacon — not  a  thing  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Newera,  "it  might  a  been 
an  hour — it  might  a  been  two  hours — 
after  you  had  all  gone,  and  Cynthia 
Bacon  got  up,  she  did.  She  would  go 
off,  though  I'd  taken  her  body  off  and 
told  her  just  to  lie  down  and  have  some 
tea.  And  nothin'  would  do  but  she  must 
hitch  up  the  horse  and  go  after  him  her- 
self." Newera  paused,  conscious  of  her 
effect,  for  this  was  news. 

"  Did  you  go  with  her  ?  "  at  last  asked 
Aunt  Mercy  Bearse. 
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"  I  didn't  offer  to  go  with  her.  I  didn't 
ask  where  she  was  going.  But  slie  went 
down  the  South  Dennis  road." 

"  Why,  I  went  down  the  South  Dennis 
road  myself,"  said  Lijah  Bangs. 

"  Could  she  have  turned  off  the  old 
road  to  South  Dennis  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Samp- 
son. "  By  the  old  schoolhouse  in  the 
woods  ?  " 

"  There  ain't  been  nobody  that  way  for 
years,"  said  Mrs.  Bearse,  " 'xcept  the 
children,  berryin'.  It's  as  poky  a  place  as 
I  ever  see." 

"  That's  curious,"  said  Lijah.  "  I 
thought  I  saw  somebody  down  that  road 
myself.  I  kinder  lingered  along,  for  I 
mistrusted  it  might  be  the  Cap'n.  But  it 
was  only  the  Roman  priest  from  down  to 
Hyannis." 

"  Well,  I  declare,"  said  Newera  Howes. 
"  Mis'  Dr.  Macomber,  she  told  me  her 
husband  had  had  a  sudden  call — yes,  I 
believe  it  was  that  very  night  !  I  declare  ! 
Father  Ryan  —  that's  his  name — he 
knocked  'em  up  after  nine  o'clock." 

The  company  looked  as  if  a  blind  trail 
had  just  been  struck.  There  was  no  use 
asking  the  doctor.  But  Newera  had 
another  card  to  play. 

"  She  went  down  the  South  Dennis 
road  ;  and  she  hadn't  been  gone  an  hour 
when,  just  as  it  got  to  be  candle-time,  the 
Cap'n  came  in.  The  Cap'n,  he  come  in. 
Well,  I  went  down  to  meet  him,  jes'  as 
soon  as  I  could  throw  something  on. 
'  Well,  Cap'n  Bacon,'  says  I,  '  if  you  ain't 
given  us  a  turn  ! '  says  I,  '  Miss  Bacon, 
she  hitched  up  and  went  off,  an'  all  the 
folks,  they  started  right  after  meetin'- 
time,'  and  says  he,  '  What's  all  this 
about  ?  '  and  s's  I,  '  Why,  Cap'n  Bacon, 
you  don't  mean  to  say  as  you  calculate 
youi"  friends  won't  worry  none  when  your 
critter  runs  away,  all  alone,  back  to 
church — '  an'  '  Friends  ! '  s's  he,  '  pretty 
friends,'  s's  he,  '  it's  friends  as  let  a  man 
alone  and  know  his  own  business.'  " 

"  Was  Cap'n  Bacon  mad  ?  "  queried 
Aunt  Bearse. 

"  Well,  I  don'  know's  he  was,  an'  I  don' 
know  ez  he  was,"  said  Newera.  "  Like's 
not  's  he  swore  some,  but  he  wasn't  mad 
with  me.  You  see,  I  stayed  to  home.  But 
pretty  soon  Mis'  Bacon,  she  came  back, 
an'  I  went  up  stairs.  An'  I  heard  some 
talking,  1  heard  them  talking.    (You  see  I 


didn't  go  down  again  ;  I  didn't  want  no 
tea.)  I  heard  'em  talkin'  — 1  guess  'twas 
nigh  to  midnight." 

Pretty  Mrs.  Sampson  shook  her  head. 
"  Oh,  these  husbands  !  They're  mad  if 
you  do  care  ;  an'  then,  again,  they're  mad 

if  you  don't ■" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know's  he  was  mad," 
said  Newera.  "  And  again  I  don't  know's 
he  wasn't.  First,  he  talked  pretty  low, 
and  then  she  talked  kinder  loud.  1  shut 
the  door,  but  the  voices  com'  up  through 
the  floor.  Then  he  spoke  very  low,  so 
you  couldn't  hardly  hear  any  talkin'  for  a 
long  time.  An'  the  door  opened,  an'  I 
heard  him  say  '  take  your  choice,'  an'  he 
went  out.  It  was  snowin'  again,  but  he 
went  out.  And  when  I  went  down 
to  Miss  Bacon,  her  chamber-door  was 
locked." 

This  was  a  climax,  as  Newera  well 
knew ,  she  paused,  and  the  company 
stared  at  one  another,  that  one  woman 
should  refuse  to  talk  it  over  with  another 
in  her  time  of  trouble. 

"  She  didn't  make  no  complaint,"  said 
Aunt  Mercy. 

"  She  didn't  make  no  complaint,  and  he 
didn't  come  back  all  that  night,  Cap'n 
Bacon  didn't.  And  when  I  com'  down 
to  breakfast  (it  was  kind  o'  early,  but  I 
always  helped  lay  the  fire),  she  was  settin' 
ca'm  an'  kind  o'  set-like,  and  I  could  see 
she  hadn't  had  her  things  off  all  that 
night." 

"  Well,  I  declare  !  "  gasped  Almira 
Bearse.  The  fashionable  Brockton  daugh- 
ter was  tightly  laced. 

"  It  can't  a  been  the  Cap'n  as  the 
priest  got  the  doctor  for,"  observed  Aunt 
Mercy. 

"  An'  do  you  know,  since  then,"  con- 
cluded Miss  Howes,  "  since  then,  I  ain't 
seen  'em  speak  to  each  other  not  so  much 
as  one  word." 

Suddenly,  at  this  moment,  the  door 
opened,  so  that  Captain  and  Mrs.  Bacon 
must  have  heard  the  involuntary  hush 
that  escaped  every  woman's  lips. 

"Is  this  a  prayer-meetin'  or  a  funeral? 
We  heard  as  how  your  Almiry  was  come 
down,  and  we  thought  we'd  come  and 
join  the  welcome — my  wife  and  I." 

Mr.  Bacon  spoke  in  a  loud  voice,  with 
a  touch  of  raillery  which  the  neighbors 
were  far  too  frightened  to  perceive.    And 
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as  he  said  "my  wife,"  he  paused  and 
looked  at  her  until  she  nodded.  Jethro 
was  now  a  man  of  nearly  fifty  ;  and  the 
beard  he  now  wore  was  iron  gray. 

"  My  wife  and  I  get  kind  o'  lonely 
sometimes,  now  that  the  young  folks  is 
away.  Jeth,  he's  at  Brockton  with  Mis' 
Bearse's  folks,  and  even  little  Seth's 
a-growing.  How  many  children,  Mis' 
Bearse?  " 

Almira  bridled  a  little,  but  this  strong 
man  beat  down  all  modish  barriers.  She 
tried  to  make  her  husband  answer,  in 
vain.  Finally,  she  seemed  hypnotized 
into  saying,  "  None." 

"  Lord  a'  massy,"  laughed  Mr.  Bacon. 
"  Why,  Cynthy,  how  many'd  we'd  a'  had 
if  we'd  counted?  " 

Mrs.  Bacon  was  silent,  until  her  hus- 
band looked  at  her.  Then  she  opened 
her  two  white  rows  of  china-teeth  for  the 
monosyllable  "  six." 

*' An'  one  to  come  !  an'  one  to  come  !  " 
laughed  the  Captain,  none  too  pleasantly. 
"And  how  long  married?  How  long 
married?"  he  reiterated.  Mrs.  Henry 
Bearse  rose  from  her  chair,  and  then 
checked  her  motion  as  if  remembering 
that  the  house  was  hers  and  that  she  could 
not  go.  But  Henry  had  money-dealings 
with  the  Captain,  so  he  answered,  "  Three 
years."  Lijah  Bangs  was  heard  to  titter, 
and  the  ladies  rose  to  go. 

"  Time  to  begin  !  time  to  begin  !  ain't 
it,  Mrs.  Bacon?"  jovially  shouted  her 
husband  as  the  party  broke  up. 


IV 


MISS    NEWERA    HOWES 

CAPE  man's  house  is  his 
castle,  like  an  oyster's  shell. 
In  no  part  of  the  old  Puri- 
tan kingdom  is  repression 
stronger ;  but  no  Italy  or 
Spain  has  stronger  pas- 
sions. The  kinder,  shallower,  Latin  coun- 
tries dare  express  them  ,  we  repress  them. 
Hence,  we  are  true. 

The  dramas  of  the  New  England  coun- 
try have  hardly  yet  been  written.  The 
genius  of  Hawthorne  first  drew  them 
forth,  but  dared  not,  perhaps  cared  not, 
to  make  them  contemporary.   Hence,  the 


world  of  readers  still  looks  upon  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  "  The  Minister's  Hood," 
as  some  old  fantastic  tale  of  strange  co- 
lonial days.  But  when  the  Yankee  coun- 
tryman latches  his  unlocked  door  at  night, 
he  may  close  in  safe  from  inciu-ious,  per- 
haps sympathetic  neighbors,  his  solitary 
secret — as  the  oyster  (to  go  back)  its 
pearl — or  its  disease. 

Tales  are  told,  in  old  Spain,  of  lovers 
never  speaking  for  a  score  of  years,  of 
loves  untold,  save  in  the  confessional,  of 
bodies  kept  pure  whose  only  life-giving 
spirit  was  a  human  passion.  But,  then, 
these  people  never  met.  And  in  new 
Spain,  in  old  Caracas,  they  have  a  story 
of  a  man  and  wife  who  loved  for  half  a 
life  —  and  never  spoke.  The  neighbors 
thought  Jethro  Bacon  and  his  wife  were 
much  as  usual.  But,  from  that  day  on, 
until  he  died,  when  they  were  alone  to- 
gether, Jethro  and  his  wife  never  spoke — 
save  once.  Even  before  the  neighbors, 
the  formula,  "Yoiu-  father  says,"  "Tell 
your  mother,"  to  young  Jeth,  'Lisha,  or 
Seth.  was  oftenest  used.  But  those  are 
always  Cape  ways,  and  the  neighbors  saw 
nothing  strange.  That  pecuHarly  ungrac- 
ious manner,  as  if  the  children  were  the 
only  bonds  between  two  antipathetic  souls, 
is  too  common  in  Massachusetts  to  excite 
remark.  The  rest  was  acting — clumsy 
acting,  if  you  like  ;  Cape  folk  have  no 
gift  for  outward  show — but  now  and 
then,  "  Mrs.  Bacon,  it's  time  to  go  home," 
and  "  Mr.  Bacon,  will  you  tell  Seth  to  get 
some  wood,"  or  such  like  phrases  found 
utterance,  and  the  neighbors  were  de- 
ceived. Yet  Mrs.  Bacon  never  asked  her 
husband  to  bring  in  her  wood. 

Meantime,  the  four  big  sons  grew  up  ; 
two  vanish  from  our  story.  Having,  per- 
haps, no  fair  example  of  matrimony  be- 
fore their  eyes,  they  did  not  marry,  at 
least  not  on  the  Cape,  though  they  all 
left  sweethearts  behind  them.  Newera 
Howes  was  not  too  old  to  be  one  of 
these  ;  the  eldest,  Jethro,  Jr.,  was  locally 
considered  "  her  last  chance."  But  that 
young  gentleman,  who  was  first,  because 
the  oldest,  to  break  with  his  father,  was 
now  in  a  Brockton  shoe  factory,  and  con- 
ducting a  substantial  flirtation  with  Mrs. 
Henry  Bearse — it  tickled  the  vanity  of 
the  married  woman  to  carry  off  the  lover 
from  a   girl,  even  so  old  a  girl  as  poor 
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Newera.  Old  Howes  had  died,  and  the 
poor  woman's  first  use  of  liberty  was  to 
shorten  her  absurd  name  to  Nora.  Nora 
hved  alone,  having  the  little  house  and 
some  forty  shares  of  stock  in  the  Barn- 
stable bank.  Out  of  this  she  contrived  to 
paint  it  every  year,  for,  as  she  did  her 
own  cooking  and  could  not  cook,  she 
bought  very  little  food.  Baking  powder 
and  canned  things  helped  her  out.  And 
you  must,  on  the  Cape,  paint  your  house 
and  fence,  once  a  year,  or  you  lose  caste. 
Of  the  Plymouth  High  School  she  was 
proud  to  be  a  graduate,  but  she  had 
brought  away  no  knowledge  of  domestic 
economy,  only  a  box  of  Shakespeare,  a 
forgotten  layer  of  French,  and  Bain's 
"mental  philosophy" — the  last  forgotten 
the  more  easily  that  she  never  had  under- 
stood it.  Yet  she  could  read  Shakespeare 
to  the  neighbors  (she  even  organized 
classes)  and  was  surely  in  need  of  such 
"  mental  philosophy  "  as  her  equipment 
afforded.  But  Bain,  a  Scotchman,  had 
not  dilated  much  on  the  emotions. 

Needless  to  say  that  Nora  was  very 
much  alone.  When  not  busied  with  won- 
dering whether  she  should  marry  Jethro 
if  he  came  back  (that  she  would,  she  knew 
well  enough),  she  was  fond  of  wander- 
ing with  the  volume  of  "  The  Tempest  " 
by  the  sea.  Her  head  told  her  that  her 
lover  would  not  come  back.  But  hearts 
have  a  way  of  refusing  to  sign  their  own 
death-warrants  ;  and  Nora  hoped  he  might 
grow  ill,  or  friendless,  or  poor,  and  yet 
have  need  of  her. 

In  April  she  would  walk  for  mayflowers 
in  the  woods ;  for,  once  a  year,  she  per- 
mitted herself  to  send  Jethro  a  bunch, 
"  From  home  "  upon  the  card.  Maiden- 
ly modesty  or  (to  speak  more  exactly) 
shame  of  emotion,  characteristic  of  the 
Cape,  still  permitted  as  much  as  this.  It 
was  quite  the  excitement  of  the  year  for 
Nora,  and  she  looked  forward  to  it  many 
months.  She  was  fond  of  getting  the  very 
first  flowers,  flowers  that  none  would  sus- 
pect to  be  under  the  leaves.  On  this  day 
(it  was,  perhaps,  some  years  after  old 
Jethro's  escapade)  she  had  been  signally 
successful ;  a  certain  dry  hollow,  opening 
southward,  enfolding  a  small  bog,  some 
miles  from  Sandwich,  was  known  to  her  ; 
and  here,  in  the  first  faint  warmth  of  a 
windy  sun,  from  the  crackle  of  dead  leaves, 


she  had  drawn  the  tender  clusters  and 
made  her  nosegay,  so  sweet  when  plucked, 
so  different  in  odor  on  the  Boston  streets. 
Placing  them  in  a  pasteboard-box,  filled 
with  green  moss,  she  walked  on  to  the 
neighboring  hamlet  of  Bourne,  a  little 
Baptist  church  on  the  sandcliff  in  sight  of 
Manomet,  where  the  local  express  agent 
did  not  know  her.  For  Nora  was,  of 
course,  ashamed  of  her  fidelity  before  the 
neighbors. 

The  packet  sent,  there  still  remained 
some  hours  of  the  day,  and  she  walked 
home  along  that  loneliest  of  lonely  shores. 
"The  Tempest  "  was  with  her,  and  some 
crackers  ;  and  she  sat  down  about  sunset 
in  the  last  covert  before  the  great  salt 
marshes.  It  would  do  .for  her  supper ; 
she  ate  a  little  and  then  read. 

Miranda  —  ah,  but  she  had  beauty. 
Nora's  forebears,  who  had  won  for  her  her 
little  dower,  had  been  unkind  to  her  in  this. 
She  would  have  given  all  her  neat  white 
house  for  a  tinge  of  rose  in  her  face,  a 
more  womanlike  swell  to  her  breast.  How 
strange  the  world  should  be  so  arranged 
that  love,  which  is  the  all-in-all,  should 
win  so  little  !  Nora  had,  in  full,  the  mod- 
ern woman's  contempt  for  beauty.  She 
cared  nothing  for  it  in  Jeth.  Yet  he 
was  allured  by  this  shell,  by  this  contempti- 
ble thing  in  others —  She  checked  her 
thoughts,  lest  they  might  animadvert  upon 
her  God,  and  read  again  : 

Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies ; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made — 

♦'  Sea-change  !  "  Ah,  that  she  herself 
could  have  one  !  She  and  not  her  love 
"  did  fade ; "  her  life  that  was  never 
bright. 

It  was  too  dark  to  read,  and  Nora 
looked  up.  The  shoreless  bay  lay  still 
with  the  fall  of  the  wind  at  sunset ;  the 
wooded  shore  was  dark  behind  her,  and 
what  hght  there  was  came  reflected  from 
the  dunes.  Just  below  her,  gleaming  like 
white  marble,  cutting  the  evening  sky  with 
the  semblance  of  a  huge  wave,  they  daz- 
zled her,  so  ghastly  white  they  were.  And 
as  she  looked,  a  tall  figure  in  black  came 
out  from  their  very  bosom,  walking  erect 
and  splendidly,  her  face  turned  straight  to 
Nora,  so  that  she  uttered  almost  a  cry.  She 
half  thought  she  could  change  shapes  with 
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it,  that  it  came  in  answer  to  her  wish  ;  it 
was  so  beautiful,  the  face  turned  full  tow- 
ard the  last  cloud's  light,  shadowed  only 
by  the  mass  of  unbound  dark  hair,  the 
neck,  whiter  than  the  white  sand-wave 
behind  her.  Some  impulse  made  Nora 
stand  up.  The  figure  stopped  instantly; 
and  the  two  gazed  at  one  another,  per- 
haps a  hundred  yards  apart.  Then  the  un- 
known (Nora  saw  now  that  she  was  a  wom- 
an of  forty)  turned  and  walked  eastward 
along  the  beach. 

Nora  waited  until  the  black  figure  had 
disaj^peared  again  behind  the  dunes.  Then 
she  sighed  and  took  the  marsh-path  back 
to  Sandwich. 


V 


LIZZIE     AMAZEEN 

OR  A  wondered  about  the 
foreign  woman  until,  as  she 
rounded  the  lagoon  of  the 
Tintamarre,  she  saw,  over 
the  marshes,  and  over  the 
^^  long,  dwindling  sandspit  that 
makes  eastward  from  the  Sandwich  dunes 
to  the  little  white  lighthouse  of  Barnstable 
Harbor,  a  strange  sail,  at  anchor  in  the  calm 
bay.  It  was  new,  painted  white  ;  the  peak 
of  the  dropped  mainsail  had  the  cut  of  a 
pleasure  yacht  ;  her  Cape  eyes  told  her 
that  and  sufficiently  explained  the  situa- 
tion. "Summer-folks."  And  Nora  vague- 
ly wondered  if,  had  she  looked  hke  that, 
and  come  to  the  Cape  only  for  the  sum- 
mer, in  such  a  yacht,  she  would  have  fall- 
en in  love  with  young  Jethro.  Coming 
by  the  harbor,  she  saw  the  old  Jethro 
mooring  his  own  boat  ;  bluff,  and  roomy 
in  the  hold,  and  full  of  fish-scales.  Deep 
and  undersparred,  any  woman  could  have 
seen  that  it  came  from  the  stormy  bay. 
not  south  of  the  Cape,  where  waters  are 
shallow  and  harbors  plenty.  This  is  the 
sort  of  boat  she  would  inherit,  even  if  she 
married  Jethro.  And  Nora  ended  with  a 
sigh,  as  commonly  her  musings  did. 

She  would  not  have  admitted  it  to  her- 
self, but  the  excitement  of  her  year  was 
gone  with  the  sending  of  her  Mayflowers. 
Little  chance  that  he  would  come  home 
that  summer  ;  it  was  but  a  dreary  house- 
hold and  his  mother,  Nora  knew,  kept  him 
well  supplied  with  money — even  now  that 


he  was  getting  on  at  Brockton.  For  the 
Bacons  were  very  rich,  and  it  was  no  secret 
that  the  two  boys  spent  the  money.  Old 
Jethro,  though  he  never  spoke  blame  to 
his  wife,  had  been  heard  to  complain  of 
that.  It  was  the  one  point  upon  which 
meek  Mrs.  Bacon^ — she  had  never  been 
meek  in  her  youth — in  later  years  would 
face  him.  The  boys  were  hers,  she  said, 
and  rumors  even  came  that  Jethro  the 
younger,  with  some  extravagant  young 
companions,  had  taken  a  cottage  on  the 
bluff  at  Siasconset,  where  Mrs.  Bearse  was 
known  to  have  a  summer  residence. 

Skirting  the  lagoon  absent-mindedly, 
Nora  did  not  come  into  the  village,  but 
found  herself  behind  the  old,  abandoned 
glass-works.  The  earliest  attempt  in  the 
colony  at  making  glass,  they  had  just,  for 
the  second  time,  been  abandoned.  Wheth- 
er labor  was  dear  or  coal  was  high.  Sand- 
wich knew  not ;  but  the  town  languished 
in  consequence.  Certainly,  there  was  sand 
enough.  In  all  the  century  the  works 
had  been  there  the  dunes  only  crested  the 
higher  across  the  meadows  ;  but  now  (it 
was  said)  even  the  sand  came  from  In- 
diana. But  glass,  one  supposes,  must  be 
made  in  a  sand-country  ;  as  aerated  wat- 
ers at  a  spring,  or  eau  de  Cologne  at  Co- 
logne. 

The  great,  squat,  brick  buildings  lay  in 
her  way  ;  the  fence-gates  hung  loose  ; 
green  grass  was  growing  in  the  cobbles  of 
the  yards  ;  green  moss,  too,  was  in  the 
crevices  of  the  brick — giving  the  whole 
affair  more  color  than  is  usual  in  our  un- 
compromising climate.  Leeks,  certainly, 
were  on  the  roof  —  reminding  cultured 
Nora  of  Fluellen.  Every  pane  of  every 
window  of  every  factory  was  broken  ;  had 
one  been  discovered  whole,  there  had  not 
been  a  boy  at  school  in  Sandwich  till  the 
anomaly  was  rectified.  Since  even  Mr. 
Jethro  Bacon's  salary  for  care-taking  had 
been  discontinued,  it  was  outlawed  ground, 
and  free  asylum  to  all  boys  who  dared  en- 
ter it.  For  the  place  was  haunted  ;  small 
boys  would  not  enter  it  by  day,  and  none 
by  night.  It  looked  haunted,  as  Nora 
entered  ;  but  Nora  was  afraid  of  no  ghosts, 
not  even  of  the  past.  Before  her  was  a 
great  stone-and-plaster  furnace  and  chim- 
ney, an  ugly  seam  now  opening  in  its  side, 
the  rubbish  falling  in  ;  Nora  remembered 
when  it  had  been  aglow,  and  she  had  gone 
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there  with  Jethro  to  see  them  swing  the 
red  bowls  of  glass.  The  twilight  now  fell 
darkly,  in  the  sombre  courts  ;  she  hurried 
on.  There  was  the  main  building  where 
the  master's  office  was  ;  the  only  room  in 
the  works,  with  high  desks  and  a  large, 
circular,  iron  stove,  upon  whose  polished 
ring  those  j)rivilcged  could  sit  and  put 
their  feet.  Had  the  works  gone  on,  her 
Jethro  was  hoping  for  a  superintendency  ; 
had  he  got  it,  perhaps —  There  was  a 
light  in  the  room  now  !  Nora's  heart 
beat  quicker.  She  was  not  curious — but 
it  was  easy  to  look  in  the  shutterless  win- 
dows as  she  passed.  The  breaks  were 
many,  and  stuffed  with  rags  ;  but,  through 
what  remained  of  glass,  she  saw — nothing. 
Only  a  fire  in  the  stove,  glowing  red-hot 
through  the  gloom.  It  was  easy  to  see  in 
all  the  room  ;  and  there  was  no  one  there. 
Why  did  poor  Nora  sigh  as  she  went  on 
and  out  into  the  village  street  ?  Was  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  been  there — -a 
merry  place  after  Brockton  !  A  dead- 
and-alive  place,  any  part  of  Sandwich,  to 
one  who  went,  nigh  every  day,  to  Boston 
— Nora  thought  that  he  would  call  upon 
her  there,  if  she  could  get  some  friends  to 
visit  with.  But  why  was  there  a  fire  in 
that  room  in  the  glass-works  ? 

The  spell  of  the  deserted  works  seemed 
to  be  over  the  part  of  the  village  that  lay 
neare.st  them  ;  for  the  houses,  too,  were 
deserted.  Rows  and  rows  of  wooden  ten- 
ements she  passed,  empty  like  the  works, 
and  rotting  :  only  here  the  village  boys 
had  not  dared  break  windows.  The  first 
house  to  be  inhabited  was  dwelt  in  by  her 
who  was  the  poorest  in  the  town,  outside 
the  poorhouse  (which  in  itself  was  an  "el- 
egant residence")  —  old  Mis'  Amazeen. 
Reversing  the  old  English  custom  you 
cannot,  on  the  Cape,  tell  whether  "  Mis'  " 
means  Miss  or  Mistress;  but  Mis'  Ama- 
zeen was  a  maid. 

Nora  had  grown  chilled  with  the  walk 
home  ;  the  April  evening  was  sharp,  and 
something  bade  her  enter  for  a  cup  of  tea. 
No  Cape  woman  is  too  poor  to  give  an- 
other tea.  The  visit  proved  opportune 
enough,  for  Mis'  Amazeen  had  just  had 
her  excitement  of  the  year — a  letter  from 
her  younger  sister  in  Chicago.  And  it 
.sent  her,  as  Nora  knew,  not  mayflowers, 
but  money.  Indeed,  Mis'  Amazeen  had 
no  other  means  of  support  ;  and  it  was 


sometimes  —  not  questioned  —  but  won- 
dered, why  the  sister  did  not  keep  her 
there,  rather  than  in  idleness  at  Sandwich. 
But  Mis'  Amazeen  let  on  that  her  sister's 
position  in  Chicago  was  far  too  proud  for 
that. 

"  Yes,  she  allers  writes  to  me  twice  a 
year.  Come  a  little  earlier  'n  usual,  this 
time,  but  then,  the  season's  early.  Not 
married  yet  ?  No — Barbary  never  was 
the  marryin'  kind.  Might  a  had— might  a 
had — most  anybody  !  "  Mis'  Amazeen 
closed,  at  a  loss  for  sufficient  grandeur  in 
Sandwich.  "  You  remember  her  ?  She 
wouldn't  stay  on,  workin'  in  the  cranberry- 
bogs.  She  wouldn't  a  looked  at  any  gen- 
I'm'n  down  here."  This  was  a  return 
thrust  ;  for  Cape  folk,  though  they  don't 
ask  questions,  sometimes  know  ;  and  wom- 
en are  more  merciless  to  each  other's  love- 
affairs  than  men  are.  "  We  Amazeens 
ain't  none  of  us  the  marryin'  kind.  Don't 
like  to  be  bossed  round,  I  guess.  Want 
to  read  it  ?  " 

"  You  read  it  to  me,"  said  Nora,  tact- 
fully. 

With  as  near  an  approach  to  a  smile  as 
Mis'  Amazeen  permitted  herself,  she  drew 
spectacles  upon  her  sharp,  black  eyes,  and 
unfolded  the  precious  missive  on  her 
knee.  "  '  Chicago,  April  4th,  1882,  dear 
sister '  (she  don't  date  no  house  'cause 
she's  changin'  her  boardin'-house,"  Mis' 
Amazeen  interrupted  herself,  looking  over 
her  spectacles). 

Nora  sat  expectant. 

"  W'a'n't  fash'nable  enough,  I  guess." 

Nora  nodded. 

"  Like  as  not,  she's  gone  to  one  o'  them 
grand  hotels.  Well,  '  Chicago,  April  4th, 
1882,  dear  sister.  Here's  hopin'  you're 
well  as  I  am  at  this  writin'.  It  seems 
long  since  I  heard  from  you '  (does  seem 
a  long  way  off,  now,  don't  it  ?),  'but  I 
hope  all  is  well  at  Sandwich.  I  some- 
times think  I'd  like  to  come  East  an'  see 
the  old  place  again,  but  my  employer  he 
says  he  can't  spare  me,  an'  less  than  ever 
this  summer,  now  they're  takin'  on  a  new 
department  in  the  business.  There  don't 
many  Cape  folks  come  out  here,  so  don't 
bother  with  sendin'  anythin'.  I  enclose — ' 
no  matter  about  that.  I'll  say  that  o' 
Barbara,  she  always  was  open-handed  an' 
free  with  her  money." 

This   meant,    and    Nora    knew    it     to 
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mean,  that  the  enclosure  had  been  fabu- 
lous in  amount  ;  so  slie  nodded  again, 
though  the  very  chair  she  sat  on  needed 
immediate  repair. 

"  '  I  can't  send  you  my  picture,  as  the 
last  I  tried  weren't  good.  Last  week  T 
went  to  a  sociable,  and  I'm  goin'  to  be 
taken  in  my  party  dress.'  I  suppose  they 
has  balls  every  week  in  Chicago  ?~" 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  Nora,  absently. 

"  '  Write  if  you  want  any  more  money. 
Some  time  you  must  come  out  here,  but 
the  journey  costs  hundreds  of  dollars. 
Your  affectionate  sister,  Barbara.'  That's 
all." 

Nora  started  ;  the  letter  ended  sooner 
than  she  had  expected — yet  a  tenth  as 
much  from  him — No,  no  more  tea,  thank 
you. 

As  Nora  walked  up  the  hill  she  saw 
again  the  fine  white  sloop  leaving  the 
light  and  starting  free  on  the  northwest 
wind,  not  close-hauled — that  must  mean 
Provincetown  or  AVellfleet.  Such  yachts 
usually  bore  the  other  way.  The  new 
sail  gleamed  in  the  last  level  light,  cutting 
the  dim,  low  shore  and  starht  East  ;  the 
only  other  high  light  in  the  picture,  but 
nearer  in  the  foreground,  like  a  line  of 
stilled,  white  breakers,  were  the  dunes. 
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JETHRO  BACON,  JUNIOR 

NE  morning,  in  the  winter 
following,  Jethro  Bacon  was 
more  than  usually  late  for 
breakfast,  thereby  causing 
an  extraordinary  occur- 
rence— nothing  less  than  a 
conversation  between  him  and  his  wife. 
Cynthia  Bacon's  temper,  which  had  for 
many  years  proved  equal  to  a  silent  dig- 
nity under  emotional  misfortune,  suddenly 
gave  way  before  the  petty,  daily  vexations 
of  their  domestic  life.  To  begin  with, 
she  had  a  headache  and  a  bad  throat, 
and  had  risen  rather  late  herself  ;  then 
she  had  come  down  in  a  flannel  wrapper 
to  find  that  Seth,  their  youngest  and  only 
boy  at  home,  had  failed  to  bring  in  the 
wood.  It  was  bitter  cold,  but  in  wrapper 
and  slippers  she  had  had  to  make  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  snowy  woodshed.     When 


the  fire  was  at  last  started  she  had  brewed 
herself  a  bowl  of  strong  tea,  wliich  had 
put  an  edge  to  her  temper  rather  than 
her  appetite.  She  was  "feeling  miserably, 
and  not  looking  her  best;  "  in  fact,  she 
abused  the  privilege  New  England  coun- 
trywomen use  of  neglecting,  after  mar- 
riage, their  personal  appearance.  As  was 
her  custom  of  mornings,  she  had  laid 
aside  her  teeth  ;  but  to-day  she  had  about 
her  sore  throat  a  strip  of  yellow  flannel 
containing  strips  of  raw,  fat  pork,  her 
favorite  remedy,  and  she  was  re-reading 
a  letter  from  her  boy  Jethro,  the  apple  of 
her  eye ;  it  begged  her  for  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  "to  save  him  from  disgrace." 

A  vigorous  stamping  was  heard  at  the 
outer  door,  and  Mrs.  Bacon  turned  her- 
self to  scold  her  Seth.  Instead  of  whom, 
it  was  her  husband,  strong  and  rosy,  the 
shaven  chin,  with  close,  low  collar  of  gray 
hair  and  smooth  lip  becoming  him  better 
than  the  black  moustache  of  yore  or  the 
beard  which  had  succeeded  it.  People 
wondered  why  Jethro  changed  his  looks 
so  often. 

As  he  entered,  his  strong  features  as- 
sumed the  grim  expression  that  his  wife's 
presence,  now  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
had  always  set  upon  them  like  a  seal. 
He  hung  his  coat  in  the  Httle  entry,  and 
then,  shaking  the  snow  off  vigorously, 
strode  in  his  boots  to  the  empty  breakfasl- 
table.  No  breakfast  was  ready  ;  but  he 
did  not  look  at  it. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  n'  am  just  beat  out,  'n 
I'm  tired  of  being  your  slave,  'n  I  wun't 
be  looked  at  so,  Mister  Bac'n.  I'm  just 
tired  of  it.  'N'  here's  a  letter  from  Jeth, 
'n'  he  says  he's  ruined  if  I  can't  give  him 
that  money,  'n'  where  Seth  is,  I  don't 
know,  about  no  good  I'll  be  bound,  'n' 
it's  a  Sunday  momin'  'n' jiw/  don't  never 
get  in  no  wood — "  The  words  came  out 
in  a  shrill  monotone  without  the  slight- 
est touch  of  pathos.  Mrs.  Bacon  never 
cried  ;  she  only  scolded. 

Jethro  Bacon  said  nothing,  but  went 
to  the  door  and  threw  out  tea  and  tea- 
leaves.  Then  he  refilled  the  pot  and  set 
it  on  the  stove  to  stew,  at  the  same  time 
cutting  some  slices  of  bacon  on  a  griddle. 
Bread  of  cream-of-tartar,  bacon,  and 
strong  tea  for  breakfast,  pie  and  fried 
steak  for  dinner,  was  their  Cape  fare. 
There    were    always   pies  ;    Mrs.    Bacon 
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made  them  by  the  dozen  in  her  brighter 
days,  when  she  felt  the  joy  of  hving — or 
the  mahce  of  it.  Secretly,  she  was  bound 
to  outlast  her  husband,  despite  his  rosy 
cheeks.  She  knew  that  all  he  had  would 
be  left  to  her. 

"  An'  every  morning  o'  your  life  you 
go  out  like  that,  an'  every  evening,  an 
only  Seth  to  do  for  me " 

Mr.  Bacon,  having  a  better  appetite 
than  usual  (the  snow  was  ankle-deep  and 
his  walk  had  been  six  miles  in  fine  snow 
and  sand),  got  up  and  went  to  the  dresser 
for  a  pie.  But  he  looked  at  her,  as  he 
did  so. 

"  I  can't  help  it,  I'm  got  to  speak," 
cried,  from  vexation,  his  better  half.  "  I 
don't  care  if  I  did  promise.  Jethro  must 
be  saved — "  She  stopped  in  a  tremor, 
for  Mr.  Bacon  laid  his  cup  down.  But 
when  he  spoke,  it  was  in  kindly  tones 
enough. 

"  You've  had  all  my  income,  Cynthy." 

"  I  know  what  I  promised — I  know 
what  I  promised — you  needn't  throw  it 
up  in  my  face.  But  I  did  it  for  my  chil- 
dren, and  I  must  look  after  them." 

"  Nice  children,"  said  Jethro.  "  Nice 
children.  There's  Jethro — looking  after 
a  poor  bloodless  thing,  took  service  with 
her  husband,  and  stole  his  money.  And 
Silas — he's  off  with  a  play-actress,  and 
'Lisha — hkely  lost  at  sea.     And  Seth — " 

"  Seth's  gone  to  get  the  Sunday  paper," 
said  Mrs.  Bacon,  unhumorous,  conscience- 
less of  climax. 

"  Yes,  and  after  he's  read  it,  spends 
Sunday  playing  bluff  and  drinking  whis- 
key with  them  Onset  boys.  They've  got 
vhat  they  call  a  club  over  at  Poquoit 
— Hoodlums,  is  what  they  call  '  em — 
Hellions,  /  call  'em  !  "  and  Mr.  Bacon 
slammed  the  door — reopening  it  in  a 
moment. 

"  Goin'  to  meetin'  ?  "  said  he. 

Mrs.  Bacon  looked  at  her  pink  flannel 
wrapper  and  the  tumbler  where  her  teeth 
were.     "  No,"  she  answered, 

"Then  I  won't  hitch  up."  The  door 
closed  again — more  gently  this  time — and 
had  Mrs.  Bacon  taken  the  trouble  to  go 
to  the  window,  she  might  have  seen  him, 
ploughing  heavily  through  the  snow-bound 
road.  But  he  turned  back,  after  a  mo- 
ment, and  entered  the  stable. 

The  door  of  the  "  spare-room  "  opened 


slowly  behind  Mrs.  Bacon,  but  she  did 
not  turn  her  head.  Jethro,  the  younger, 
peered  cautiously  out  ;  then  walked  to 
the  window  and  looked  down  the  road  ; 
then  came  angrily  up  to  his  mother  and 
threw  himself  upon  a  chair  beside  the 
stove. 

"  Couldn't  get  it,  mother  ?  Damned 
old  miser." 

"  You  heard,"  said  Mrs.  Bacon. 

"  Well,  I  must  have  it.  I  tell  you,  I 
must  have  it." 

The  door  opened  again,  and  Seth  came 
in.      He  started  at  seeing  his  brother. 

"  Hallo,  j^/^  here  ?  " 

Jeth  deigned  no  notice. 

"  Guess  you  haven't  seen  the  papers — " 
Jeth  started — "  why,  look  there,"  and 
turning  the  leaves  hastily,  Seth  pointed  to 
a  "  local  " — "  Brockton  Items.  Shortage 
of  Accounts — Prominent  Society  Man  of 
Brockton  Missing."  No  names  were 
mentioned,  but  that  of  the  owner  of  the 
factory,  Henry  Bearse,  '•  Guess  it's  you, 
all  right,"  ended  Seth. 

Mrs.  Bacon  looked  at  Jethro  in  dismay. 
"  It's  too  late,  Jeth  " — almost  tenderly. 

"  Nonsense,  mother,"  said  Jeth.  "  Easy 
enough  to  fix  that,  if  I  had  the  money, 
to-morrow  morning.  I'm  temporarily  ab- 
sent on  business.  Henry  wouldn't  dare 
kick.  But  it's  not  the  money  he  wants — 
he  wants — he  wants  to  down  me."  And 
the  young  man,  at  some  recollection, 
grinned  unpleasantly.  He  was  showily 
dressed — light  trousers  and  black  coat,  a 
diamond  in  his  scarf,  and  moustache  not 
yet  out  of  twist  with  some  barber's  es- 
sence. 

Mrs.  Bacon  made  a  sudden  decision. 
"Seth,"  she  said,  "Seth — you  must  go 
and  get  your  father  and  bring  him  back." 

"  Go'n  get  father  ?  Think  I  see  my- 
self. And,  perhaps,  if  I  did,  he'd  be  glad 
to  see  me  !  Whip-poo  !  " — the  interjec- 
tion stands  for  a  whistle  in  a  quick  de- 
scending minor  third,  expressive,  in  Seth's 
symbolism,  of  incredulity. 

"  Seth,  you  must  go  and  get  your 
father.  Tell  him  your  brother  Jeth's  here 
and  the  officers  are  after  him." 

"  Dunno  where  he's  gone,"  said  the 
youth,  sullenly. 

"  Gone  ?  He  goes  to  walk — every 
afternoon — "  Mrs.  Bacon  paused.  "  He 
never  goes  in  the  village — you  might  try 
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the  South  Dennis  road — I  mean  the  old 
road — through  the  woods,  beyond  the 
old  town-hall " 

"  That's  three  miles,  if  it's  an  inch," 
growled  Seth. 

"  You'd  go  twice  as  far  to  go  to  your 
card-parties — Jethro,  make  your  brother 
go." 

"  He  needn't  go  to  oblige  me — but  I'll 

break  his  d d  head,  if  he  don't,"  said 

Jeth,  inconsistently. 

"  And  then  you  can  go  to  your  club — 
and  you  needn't  come  home  to  tea," 
added  the  mother,  in  a  tone  as  nearly 
coaxing  as  she  was  capable  of. 

"  Yes,  'n  the  drunker  you  are,  the  bet- 
ter," grumbled  the  elder  brother.  "  There'll 
be  a  hot  time  enough  at  home  here." 

"  Why  can't  I  take  the  team  ?  "  said 
Seth,  in  a  last  effort  of  laziness. 

"  He's  taken  it,"  said  the  mother. 

"  Thought  you  said  he'd  gone  to  walk. 
Nice  day  for  walking  !  ugh  ! — "  But 
Seth  dragged  himself  to  the  door  and  be- 
gan muffling  up. 

"  You  may  meet  him  —  perhaps  he'll 
bring  you  back — only  tell  him  he  must 
come." 

"  Think  he'll  do  anything  ? "  said 
Jeth,  after  the  door  closed. 

"  Do  anything  ?  "  Mrs.  Bacon  tapped 
her  fingers  impatiently.  "  He  can  sell  the 
old  cranberry-bog — the  Roxana.  It's  too 
far  off  to  cultivate.  He  was  saying  so 
only  the  other  day." 

The  hours  waned  ;  the  snow  began 
again,  and  the  gray  twilight  of  a  wet,  still 
snowstorm  followed.  Nothing  more  was 
said,  but  the  two  sat  silent.  After  a  time 
the  man  took  up  the  Sunday  newspaper 
and  began  to  read  it.  But  his  mother  sat 
still,  her  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  and 
waited. 

VII 

THE    HOUSE    AT    SOUTH    DENNIS 

^ETH  BACON  was  a  "bad 
boy,"  said  the  people  of 
Sandwich ;  and  when  Cape 
people  come  to  criticising 
their  neiglibors,  it  means 
.something.  It  was  not  only 
that  he  drank,  was  idle  and  disorderly, 
broke  windows,  ravaged    property,  gam- 


bled, courted  reckless  girls  ;  once  or  twice 
he  had  been  arraigned  in  Barnstable  court- 
house for  more  serious  offences  than  even 
Cape  good-nature  would  stand.  No  one 
in  New  England  country-towns  now  ex- 
pects parents  to  control  their  young  peo- 
ple, and  a  generation  of  such  manners  has 
produced  its  natural  consequences.  Jethro 
performed  more  than  the  whole  duty  of  a 
Cape  father  in  that  he  had  not  only  got 
Seth  out  of  his  "  court  scrapes,"  but  had 
thrashed  him  vigorously  whenever  he 
caught  him  privately  committing  an  of- 
fence. And  in  a  society  where  a  school- 
boy sues  his  teacher  for  being  feruled, 
Seth  resented  this  stern  treatment,  and 
bore  malice  for  it.  In  fact,  he  had  sworn 
to  his  cronies  of  the  Poquoit  Club,  that 
next  time  it  happened,  he  would  "  have  it 
out  with  the  old  man." 

Poquoit,  too,  was  a  village  of  ill  repute. 
There  was  no  church  within  five  miles,  no 
justice  of  the  peace,  no  poHce,  not  even  a 
constable,  and  but  one  abandoned  school- 
house.  It  was  not  that  the  town  was  too 
poor  to  maintain  a  teacher — the  law  re- 
quired it — but  no  teacher,  that  is,  no 
woman  (and  on  the  Cape  they  are  all 
women),  dared  stay  there — or  when  one 
did,  the  children  would  not  go.  Poquoit 
folk  are  more  than  half  Indian,  and  the 
Indian  is  more  than  half  negro.  There  is 
not  even  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  nearer 
than  Father  Ryan,  at  Hyannis;  and  in  the 
most  retrograde  of  Yankee  villages  the 
confessional  will  save  young  girls  when 
all  else  fails. 

Seth's  friends  held  their  club  in  this 
very  deserted  school-house  ;  a  trout-stream 
made  the  pretext  of  their  meeting  there  ; 
but  the  whiskey  drunk  in  the  school-house 
would  float  the  trout  caught  there,  easily, 
to  sea. 

It  suggests  a  curious  commentary  upon 
his  manners,  that  Seth's  particular  friend, 
just  now,  should  have  been  "  Al  "  Costello, 
Mrs.  Henry  Bcarse's  younger  brother. 
But  so  it  was  :  in  fact,  it  was  Costello, 
quite  an  cotirant  of  the  affair,  who  had 
brought  the  item  in  the  Sunday  Globe  to 
Seth's  attention  ;  it  was  his  custom  to 
come  down  on  the  Saturday- afternoon 
train  for  the  Sunday  pleasures  of  the  Po- 
quoit Club.  He  had  hired  a  horse  and 
wagon,  well  stored  behind  with  articles 
that    the    strict    "  prohibition "   stores   of 
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Sandwich  could  not  have  furnished,  and 
had  driven  Seth  to  his  father's  house  that 
morning,  where  (having  no  desire  to  meet 
the  old  people,  still  less  the  younger  Jethro, 
whom  he  guessed  was  there)  he  had  waited 
for  Seth,  with  the  horse,  outside. 

"  Old  man  wouldn't  pony  up  this  morn- 
ing," said  Seth,  laconically.  "  And  now 
mother  wants  me  to  go  find  him  on  the 
Soutli  Dennis  road.  Likely,  she  thinks  I'd 
walk  three  miles  and  back  in  a  storm  like 
this  !  " 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  asked  ''  Al." 

"  Gone  for  a  walk,  same's  he  always 
does  at  night,"  said  Seth.  "  What  makes 
the  old  codger  tramp  off  twice  a  day, 
rain  or  shine,  is  more'n  I  can  see.  He's 
healthy  enough — damn  him."  And  Seth 
pulled  up  his  coat-collar,  to  shield  his  own 
rather  waxy  complexion  from  the  slant- 
ing snow,  and  the  raw  blast  that  made  his 
eyes  turn  redder,  yet.  "  You  don't  mind 
just  takin'  a  turn  that  way  ?  We  can  get 
the  cross-road  over  from  Bass  River  to 
Poquoit." 

"  'Fraid  o'  gettin'  licked?  "  said  Al. 

"  No,  damn  him — he  won't  try  that 
again — guess  he's  more'n  likely  to  try  it, 
though,  for  chasin'  after  him  to  get  Jeth 
out  of  a  scrape." 

"  Nawthin'd  please  Henry  more  than 
to  get  no  money  back.  He's  been  tryin' 
to  get  his  thumb  on  Jethro  ever  since  he 
knew.  He  don't  dare  fight  him — an'  he 
don't  want  no  divorce — not  before  the  old 
man's  cut  up,"  chuckled  Al. 

"  Your  sister's  a  snortin'  pretty  girl," 
said  Seth,  enviously.  "  When'd  he  first  get 
onto  it?" — but  into  the  fraternal  discus- 
sion of  Mrs.  Bearse's  amour  we  need  not 
follow  them. 

They  passed  the  last  of  the  straggling, 
wooden  houses,  some  weather-stained, 
with  old  shingles  worn  by  a  century  of 
exposure  to  the  texture  and  color  of  raw 
silk  (for  Sandwich  is  not  far  enough  down 
the  Cape  to  be  all  fresh-painted),  and 
turned  off  into  the  old  way,  deep-worn 
through  the  mossy  turf,  with  a  footing  of 
the  white  sand,  on  which  the  snow  had 
melted,  "as  on  the  desert's  face."  The 
wind  already  seemed  warmer,  coming 
from  the  Southern  shore  ;  the  scattered 
forest  of  pitch-pine  was  dreary  enough. 
They  passed  the  old  "  town  hall,"  lonely 
and  dismantled,  the  product  of  some  town 


dispute  now  ended.  The  twilight  fell 
apace,  and  the  snow  had  turned  to  rain. 
The  road  had  many  forks,  and  Seth's 
geography  became  confused.  Was  it  Bass 
River,  or  South  Dennis,  they  should  come 
to  first?  Cape  woods,  too,  look  all  alike, 
yet  this  seemed  strange  to  him.  Cape 
people  are  no  great  travellers,  at  least  to 
neighboring  towns  ;  each  township  forms 
a  community  by  itself ;  many  a  Yarmouth 
man  has  never  been  to  Chatham,  and 
calls  it  twenty  miles,  or  thirty  miles,  as  the 
humor  strikes  him. 

Al  Costello  adjured  Seth  to  "  drop  the 
old  man  and  make  for  the  club,"  and 
Seth  was  more  than  ready,  feeling  he  had 
done  enough  for  brotherly  affection,  but 
the  expected  four  corners  did  not  appear 
— "Ask  the  way  at  that  house,"  said 
Al — "  Who  lives  in  this  hole  anyhow  ?  " 

Seth  did  not  know.  It  was  a  modern, 
two-story,  painted  cottage,  without  a 
stable,  a  wood-pile  in  the  shed  behind  it, 
and  red  paper-shades  at  the  windows.  A 
lamp  was  ht  at  one  of  them.  Suddenly, 
Seth  gave  a  grunt  of  astonishment.  "  It's 
dad's  team,"  he  said.  "  What's  the  old 
man  doing  here  ?  Just  hold  the  reins, 
will  you?  " — and,  jumping  out,  he  ran  to 
the  illuminated  window,  and  tried  to  peer 
through  the  crack  between  the  shade  and 
the  casement.  At  the  same  moment, 
Jethro  Bacon  himself  emerged  from  the 
front  door,  and  caught  him  in  the  act  of 
spying.  In  a  trice,  the  sturdy  old  man 
had  grasped  Seth  by  the  collar,  and  hauled 
him,  as  one  might  a  prying  cur,  headlong 
to  the  road. 

"  Don't,  father,"  whined  the  youth,  "  I 
only  came  to  tell  you  Jeth  was  goin'  to 
gaol,  that's  all — Mother's  pet,  he  is,  you 
know."  A  mixture  of  a  sneer,  of  rage, 
and  pain,  distorted  at  once  Seth's  mean 
face.  "She's  waitin'  for  you  — the  old 
woman." 

Jethro  took  a  step  toward  his  son  — 
whether  to  strike  him,  Al  Costello  (who, 
though  rather  frightened  himself,  was 
highly  relishing  this  family  scene  from  the 
sleigh)  could  not  tell ;  for  at  the  moment 
Seth  rose  and  with  the  cry,  "That's  the 
last  time  you'll  ever  hit  me,  by  God  !  "  he 
saw  the  gleam  of  a  knife.  Costello  whipped 
up  his  horse  and  drove  rapidly  away. 

But  the  old  man  was  too  quick.  Grip- 
ping both  Seth's  arms  at  once,  a  vicious 
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twist  made  him  drop  the  weapon  with  a 
howl  of  pain.  It  fell  in  the  snow,  and  Mr. 
Bacon  threw  it  far  into  the  forest.  And 
then,  indeed,  he  gave  his  son  a  thrashing. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken. 

"  Now,  get  after  your  friend  there  ! "  he 
said,  when  he  had  done.  Seth  fairly  ran 
away  along  the  road,  Costello,  who  had 
pulled  up  at  a  safe  distance,  watching 
him.  When  Seth  got  fairly  to  the  wagon 
he  turned,  with  an  oath. 

"  That's  the  last  you'll  see  of  me,"  he 
called  to  his  father. 

Jethro  made  no  reply,  but  stood  there, 
watching,  as  Seth  got  in  and  Costello 
whipped  up  again. 

"  \\'hy  didn't  you  come  and  help?  " 
Seth  turned  upon  him. 

Costello  was  silent.  Fist-fights  were 
Avell  enough,  but  the  sight  of  the  knife 
had  shocked  him,  and  the  old  man's 
strength  and  blazing  eyes  had  awed  him, 
for  Seth,  without  the  knife,  had  been  a 
doll  in  his  hands. 

"  What'll  you  do  now?"  said  Costello 
at  last.  "  You  can't  go  back  to  your 
folks." 

"  Damn  it,  I  don't  want  to,"  blustered 
Seth.  "Where's  the  whiskey?" — and 
pulling  a  bottle  from  the  case  behind 
them,  he  broke  the  neck  off  on  the  wheel, 
and  drank,  with  a  trembling  hand,  of  its 
fiery  contents.  And  so  the  last  of  Jeth- 
ro's  sons  left  home. 

VIII 

THE    ROXAN.A.    BOG 

[O    he's    back,"    said    Aunt 
Mercy  Bearse. 

"  Yes,  mother,  he's  back. 
He  had  the  money  before 
we  could  get  out  a  war- 
rant, that  very  Monday.  I 
couldn't  do  nothin'.  And  Almira — she 
says  she'll  go  with  him  if  he's  discharged. 
And  her  father,  old  Costello — he  kind  o' 
backs  her  up." 

Mrs.  Bearse  knitted  violently.  "  She's 
just  a  piece — that's  what  she  is.  As  for 
that  Jeth — and  there's  poor  Newera  await- 
in'  all  the  time." 

Henry  Bearse's  weak  face  looked  almost 
malignant.  "  How  do  you  suppose  the  old 
man  gets  all  the  money  ?  Those  boys 
must  'a'  cost  him  a  lot,  first  and  last." 


"Well,  I  wouldn't  say  they  was  such 
a  lovin'  couple ;  but  Cynthia  Bacon,  they 
do  say,  she  can  have  just  what  she  likes — 
short  o'  the  Ro.xana  bog.  Newera  says 
he  wouldn't  sell  that,  tho'  it  is  way  out  in 
the  woods.  He's  mortgaged  that  Bangs 
farm  he  foreclosed  on  poor  Lijah." 

"That's  so?"  said  Henry.  "Well,  all 
I  got  to  say  is,  Jeth  a'n't  worth  it.  It'll 
be  more  next  time." 

"'Sh,"  said  Mrs.  Bearse.  "There  comes 
Newera.  Good-evenin',  Newera  !  "  It 
was  a  mild,  spring  afternoon,  and  Nora 
Howes  walked  in  from  the  village  street, 
a  light  shawl  thrown  over  her  head. 

"Good-evenin",  Nora,"  said  Henry. 
"Comin'  in?" 

"Yes,  Aunt  Mercy.  It's  a  fine  warm 
night." 

"  Quite  seasonable,  I  call  it,"  answered 
Henry. 

"Sho,"  said  Mrs.  Bearse.  "You  ain't 
been  round  by  the  marsh  ?  ' ' 

"I've  been  to  Cynthia  Bacon's,"  said 
Nora,  simply.  "You  haven't  heard  any 
news  of  Seth  ?  " 

"I  heard  one  feller  say't  he  was  gettin' 
quite  a  salary  on  a  baseball  team,"  said 
Henry.  "Another  feller  told  as  how  he'd 
joined  one  o'  them  high-kickin'  theatrical 
companies.      Seth  ain't  much  good  !  " 

"No,  Seth  ain't  much  good,"  repeated 
Nora,  absently. 

"They  ain't  any  on  'em  much  good," 
hazarded  Henry. 

"  No,  they  ain't  any  of  them  much 
good,"  repeated  Nora. 

Mrs.  Bearse  burst  in,  explosively,  as  if 
she  had  just  received  permission  to  talk 
of  the  Bacon  affairs.  "Do  tell,  Newera 
— Nora,  I  mean — how'd  the  old  man  ever 
come  to  come  round  ?  It  ain't  true  as 
he's  really  sold  the  old  bog  ?  Always 
seemed  Hke  that  Roxana  bog  was  the  very 
apple  of  his  eye.  Was  you  there  when 
he  come  back  ?  " 

Nora  nodded,  and  hesitated. 

"O'  course,  Henry — that  is,  her  bro- 
ther— young  Costello,  that  is,  told  us  how 
she  sent  Seth  after  Mr.  Bacon." 

"  Al  Costello  told  me  they  had  quite  a 
scrap,  out  Dennis  way,"  added  Henry. 

"  He — had  to  have  some  money,"  said 
Nora.  "  I  went  in,  and  found  her  waiting 
there." 

"'D    you  see   young   Jeth  ?"  queried 
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Aunt   Mercy,   breathlessly.      Poor    Nora 
still  could  color. 

"  I  saw — Mr.  Bacon — and  he  told  me 
he  was  in  trouble,  and  asked  me  to  do 
what  1  could.  And  Mrs.  Bacon  told  me 
how  she'd  asked  Captain  Bacon  to  sell 
the  Ro.xana  bog." 

"  He  won't  sell  the  Ro.xana  bog."  It 
was  Lizzie  Amazeen,  standing  at  the  open 
door. 

"  No,"  said  Nora,  simply.  "  Mrs.  Ba- 
con, she  wouldn't  leave  Jeth,  so  I  went 
out  to  try  find  Mr.  Bacon.  And  when  I 
met  him,  he  was  driving  back  the  Cathohc 
priest." 

"  Father  Ryan  ! "  cried  Aunt  Mercy. 

"Father  Ryan.  And  I  told  him  what 
the  trouble  was,  and  Father  Ryan  talked 
to  him.  And  I  walked  home  alone  ;  but 
when  I  come  in  after,  he'd  said  he'd  pay 
the  money  if  he  had  it.  So  I  lent  it  to 
him." 

"  You  lent  it !  "  shouted  Henry  Bearse. 

"  I  lent  It,"   said  Nora,  defiantly. 

"  Dear  me,  to  think  of  his  gettin'  in  with 
the  priest,  now,"  said  Aunt  Mercy,  pacifi- 
cally. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  It  was  Lizzie  Ama- 
zeen, who  spoke,  angrily. 

"  He's  got  money  enough,  if  them 
stories  Al  Costello  tells  about  his  boat 
over  to  Harwichport  is  true." 

"And  why  shouldn't  he  have  a  boat 
there  ?  "  said  Lizzie. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  there's  more  fine  yacht- 
ing over  Holmes's  Hole  way,"  said  Hen- 
ry, feebly.  "  He'd  belter  sell  his  boat 
rather'n  borrow  o'  Nora,  here." 

'*  Please,  say  nothing  more  about  it," 
said  Nora,  "  He's  going  to  pay  me  back. 
What  do  you  hear  of  Barbara,  Miss  Ama- 
zeen ?  " 

Lizzie  laughed,  and  pulled  out  a  letter. 
"  She's  gone  farther  West.  Spile  o'  what 
1  said  about  our  not  bein'  the  marrying 
kind,  Miss  Howes,  it  looks  like  she  was 
goin'  to  be  married,  after  all.  Well,  1 
must  go." 

"'I'll  go  with  you,"  said  Nora,  as  they 
interchanged  glances. 

'•  There's  a  girl  you  oughter  married, 
rather  than  that  Brockton  woman,"  said 
Mrs.  Bearse. 

"  Poor  Nora  !  "  said  Henry.  "  Think 
I'd  take  Jeth  Bacon's  leavings  ?  Why'd 
she  loan  him  that  money  ?    Almira  Cos- 


tello and  Nora  Howes  weren't  just  the 
same  kind.  Darned  if  I  don't  believe  I'll 
let  Almira  go,  after  the  old  man  cuts  up. 
If  he  likes,  Jeth  can  have  my  leavings. 
She  won't  get  no  alimony  then." 


IX 


THE    HEAD    OF    PAMET 

|ETHRO  BACON  got  up 
sail,  one  June  evening,  and 
lay  out  eastward.  Behind 
him  was  the  strange  little 
harbor  ;  sea  turns  to  sound, 
and  sound  to  bay,  and 
bay  to  shallow  ;  and  shallow  to  a  stream, 
that  winds  and  dwindles  tortuously  until 
it  leaves  the  sea  behind  it  and  finds  itself 
a  pasture-brook  amid  the  bay-clad  hills — 
only  that  its  flow  is  salt  that  laves  the 
meadows,  the  bitter  water  that  is  immor- 
tal, the  changeless  font  that  both  pre- 
serves and  kills.  Salt  streams  are  decked 
with  asphodel,  not  amaranth — less  classic- 
ally, with  dulse  and  changeless  sea-bloom, 
not  with  mortal  cov/slips  anci  violets.  The 
sweet  spring  stopped  at  the  salt-encrusted 
march  of  the  two  worlds  of  earth  and  sea ; 
a  few  feet  separated  the  rose-mallows 
from  the  beach-plums  ;  on  either  side  of 
the  stepping-stones  that  crossed  the  end 
of  the  brook,  the  water-cresses  ended  or 
the  sea-weed  began.  Yet,  but  for  this,  it 
was  a  country  meadow  ;  the  sea's  pulse 
beat  there,  but  its  voice  was  far  away. 
For  on  the  mild,  south  shore  of  the  Cape, 
the  coast-line  shelves,  and  the  sea  is  tame. 
Long,  low  headlands  dry  out  of  shallow 
tides,  rooted  in  beach-grass,  thatched 
with  low  j)itch-pine  ;  and  only  those  who 
live  there  through  the  winters  know  how 
that  shallow  sea  can  eat  into  the  bases  of 
the  shore,  so  that  a  cape  may  go  in  a 
night,  or  a  new  harbor  be  cut  in  a  high 
east  tide.  But  the  little  streams,  set  with 
oysters,  hold  the  land  in  better,  and  at 
their  mouths  are  httle  villages,  each  with 
its  fathom-deep  harbor,  living  on  the  sea- 
tilth  like  a  farmstead  on  its  farm. 

In  one  of  these  Jethro  Bacon  kept  his 
new  boat,  on  the  other  sea,  so  that  Sand- 
wich had  just  heard  of  it ;  a  white  sloop, 
painted  without  a  name,  and^  since  he 
had  had  it,  the  Cape  train  knew  him  no 
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more.  It  was  natural  that  a  mariner  in 
his  old  age  should  take  to  saiHng,  even  on 
profitless  voyages  ;  and  Vineyard  Sound 
and  Chatham  Bay  were  better  pleasure- 
seas  than  Cape  Cod  Bay.  For  there  the 
northern  storms  beat  i)itilessly,  and  the 
Arctic  current  is  cold.  One  might  fancy 
these  two  sides,  so  world-wide  different, 
yet  but  a  few  land-miles  apart,  explain  the 
inconsistencies  of  Cape  character.  North 
of  the  Cape  the  fauna  and  flora  change  ; 
oysters,  and  sharks,  too,  cease,  and  seals 
and  the  Northern  shells  begin.  So,  in  the 
woods,  the  holly  ceases,  and  the  Northern 
berries  come. 

Jethro  stood  out  to  windward,  in  his 
unknown  craft,  upon  an  unknown  errand. 
He  stood  far  out  into  the  sound  (as,  in- 
deed, the  channel  required),  so  that  even 
a  curious  watcher,  had  such  there  been 
upon  the  shore,  would  have  seen  the  dusk 
come  on  before  he  turned.  Behind  him, 
the  glassy,  inmost  pool  lay,  rosy,  opaline  in 
the  sunset ;  the  tide  was  with  him,  and 
grew  in  strength,  but  still  without  a  ripple ; 
an  oar  gave  him  steerage-way.  Aunt 
Sally  Thacher's  lamp-lit  window,  that 
serves  instead*  of  lighthouse  on  the  outer 
point,  was  passed  in  silence — "There 
goes  Jethro  Bacon  again  !  "  was  doubtless 
all  she  said.  Bass  River  people  had  even 
ceased  to  wonder  that  he  had  not  named 
his  boat ;  probably  his  invention,  or  his 
paint,  had  given  out ;  it  was  a  Cape 
man's  privilege  to  sail  as  he  Hked,  and 
that  of  a  meddlesome  and  ignorant  Wash- 
ington government  to  hamper  traffic  —  if 
it  knew  enough,  and  could.  So  Jethro 
drifted  on  with  the  tide  and  a  loose  sail 
until  he  passed,  miles  out,  between  the 
fir-topped  poles  that  marked  Bass  River 
"  harbor  "  ;  then  he  slacked  his  sheet  and 
headed  out  to  sea. 

The  little  standing-room  was  plain,  but 
scrupulously  clean  ;  for  Jethro  did  no 
fishing.  In  the  cabin  was  the  ordinary 
wooden  berth,  and  table  hinged  on  the 
centre-board.  Jethro's  oilskins  hung  in 
the  corner  ;  on  one  side,  forward,  was  a 
little  galley.  Jethro  dropped  the  tiller  in 
a  comb,  and  went  forward  to  light  the  oil- 
stove  to  make  his  tea.  But  first  he  opened 
a  door  to  starboard  ;  and  here  the  visitor, 
if  he  ever  had  any,  would  be  surprised. 
For  this  was  a  dainty,  little  stateroom, 
clean  white  spreads  upon  the  bunk,  and 


pictures  on  the  walls.  Among  them  was 
a  photograph  of  a  beautiful  woman,  pret- 
tily framed,  and  some  books  were  in  a 
little  shelf. 

The  water-tin  put  on,  Jethro  hastened 
back  to  the  tiller.  He  had  set  the  helm 
too  far  up,  and  (the  wind  still  lightening) 
a  jibe  was  imminent.  Releasing  the  tiller, 
Jethro  took  advantage  of  the  luff  to  strike 
a  match  to  light  his  pipe.  Behind  him 
was  a  fanlight  of  crimson  cloud,  and  in 
the  purple  gloaming,  some  miles  ahead, 
gleamed  the  low,  white  tower  of  Mono- 
moy.  Jethro  headed  for  it,  widening  the 
distance  between  him  and  a  tow  of  heavy 
barges  that  lay  farther  southward,  mean- 
ing the  outside  passage,  while  he  made  for 
Pollock's  rip. 

Even  here,  at  midnight,  though  the  tides 
ran  hard,  the  great  forces  of  the  sea  were 
silent.  No  white  water  boiled  upon  the 
shoals,  as  usual.  Jethro  had  finished  his 
tea  long  since,  and  now  sat  smoking  ;  his 
keen  eyes  were  as  bright  and  his  grizzled 
hair  as  plentiful  as  when  this  history  began. 
More  than  all,  he  looked  like  a  man  that 
had  been  happy  ;  and  such  are  always 
young.  The  night  was  dark  ahead,  and 
darker  to  the  west,  where,  over  the  land, 
a  thunderstorm  was  forming.  Out  of  hab- 
it, his  eye  wandered  to  and  fro,  from  the 
waves  ahead  to  the  throat  of  his  mainsail ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  if  his  mind  was  on 
these.  People  wondered  that  Captain 
Bacon  kept  so  young  ;  for,  in  his  old  age, 
he  had  grown  poor.  All  his  four  sons 
had  turned  out  ill,  and  cost  him  much. 
His  lands  were  gone  ;  only  the  home- 
stead, which  stood  in  his  wife's  name,  re- 
mained ;  his  homestead  and  the  white 
sloop.  But  that  his  creditors  knew  noth- 
ing of  ;  not  even  Mrs.  Bacon,  or  she 
would  have  sold  it.  It  was  said,  too, 
that  she,  at  least,  had  plenty  of  money 
laid  by.  But  what  she  spent  was  from 
him. 

The  little  Chatham  light  moved  by,  and, 
far  ahead,  the  tliree  lights  of  Nausett, 
Orion-like,  appeared.  The  sky  was  olack 
above  the  Cape,  riven  and  flushed  with 
silent  lightning  ;  but  to  the  eastward  it 
shaded  into  bright  azure,  sown  with  stars. 
Un vexed  by  the  little  land-storm,  the  sea 
swelled  slowly,  and  as  Jethro  stood  far 
out,  liking  the  lonely  ocean,  his  only  com- 
pany was  the  hoarse  sound  of  some  por- 
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poise,  spouting.  No,  it  was  a  whale — 
actually  ;  and  the  old  whaler  delighted  in 
it.  Here  one  got  away  from  folks,  among 
natural  beings  that  went  their  appointed 
courses  as  the  Lord  directed.  Here  one 
could  be  what  one  was.  His  chest  di- 
lated with  the  long,  free  fill  of  ocean- 
air.  Even  Jethro  Bacon  could  not  sleep, 
in  the  stillest  night,  at  sea  ;  but  he  set  the 
helm  again  and  went  into  the  cabin. 
There,  in  the  light  of  the  little  lamp,  he 
looked  at  tlie  woman's  picture,  long  and 
silently  ;  then,  touching  his  lips  to  it,  he 
came  out  and  settled  himself  for  the 
night. 

.Morning  broke,  off  the  highlands.  A 
shore-wind  came  at  sunri.se  that  brought, 
with  the  scent  of  pine  and  bay-leaves,  the 
fresher  thunder  off  the  surf  upon  the 
beach.  This  is  the  most  terrible  of  all 
the  perils  of  the  American  coast ;  that 
spot  where,  far  from  any  shelter,  the  un- 
seen floor  of  the  ocean  rises  to  the  Peaked 
Hill  Hars  shoal.  Yet  Jethro  kept  inshore  ; 
taking  a  glass,  he  scanned  the  lonely  cliff, 
here  rising  to  its  highest  above  the  short 
breakers  of  the  undertow.  Another  shoal, 
and  then  a  very  drowning-trap  of  tide- 
swept  inner  channel  lay  between  him  and 
the  beach,  as  Jethro  well  knew  ;  while, 
seaward,  the  Peaked  Hill  Bars  akeady 
were  getting  between  him  and  the  deep 
sea.  At  last  he  saw,  in  all  the  league  of 
sky-line,  one  black  speck  upon  the  crest  of 
sand.  Dropping  his  signal  flag,  he  stood 
off  shore  again. 

It  is  a  proverb  of  the  Cape  that  the 
wind  must  box  the  compass  for  him  who 
goes  to  Provincetown  ;  it  was  nearly  noon 
before  Jethro  could  lay  his  course  again 
to  windward  of  Billingsgate.  Province- 
town  was  left  behind,  as  he  stood  inshore 
again,  up  the  bay.  The  circle  of  the 
coast  was  visible  almost  to  Manomet ; 
Barnstable  steeples,  even  the  Sandwich 
dunes. 

But  Jethro  was  not  bound  for  Sandwich. 
.\nother  sunset  was  nigh  ere  he  had  done 
the  hundred  miles  without  a  harbor,  and 
put  in  to  W ellfleet.  This,  of  all  the  de- 
caying Cape  towns,  is,  perhaps,  the  far- 
thest advanced  in  dissolution.  Sheltered 
by  the  long  hook  of  Billingsgate  Island 
)  (itself  now  disappearing,  so  that  little  but 
the  light  remains),  its  shallow  harbor— 
which  once  sent  out  a  larger  fleet  of  sail 
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than  Boston,  aye  !  than  even  Salem  itself 
— now  bears  most  often  but  a  gunner's 
dory.  The  chapel,  where  a  mighty  par- 
son used  to  threaten  hell,  now  rots  un- 
visited  ;  of  all  Parson  Thacher's  work, 
only  now  is  growing  the  row  of  poplars 
he  planted  by  the  door.  They,  indeed, 
are  mighty  for  the  Cape — high  as  the 
eaves  of  the  low  roof ;  and,  after  two 
centuries,  t/icj  are  living  still. 

Jethro  moored  his  sloop  in  the  lee  of 
the  tall  wharf  (room  enough  there  was  to 
shelter  a  score  of  whalers),  and  pulled  his 
dory  to  the  beach.  He  went  up  to  the 
village  and  made  some  purchases  ;  tlien 
he  rowed  back  to  the  sloop,  put  up  sail 
again,  and  stood  back  northward,  after 
running  through  the  Gut  at  Jeremy's 
Point.  After  a  mile  or  two  of  quiet  water, 
he  came  to  such  another  little  estuary  as 
he  had  left  the  night  before,  only  loneher, 
quainter,  still  more  in  miniature.  Into 
the  shallow  cove,  lying  only  open  to  the 
west,  bubbles  a  fresh,  little  stream  ;  this 
is  the  mouth  of  Pamet.  The  stream  itself, 
born  but  a  few  miles  back,  and  under  the 
very  sand-cliffs  that  guard  the  outer  ocean, 
flows  backward  a  few  miles,  cutting  the 
Cape  ;  but  never  more  than  a  brooklet, 
fringed  with  dainty  willows  :  this  is  the 
Pamet  River.  High  to  the  south  the  Well- 
fleet  forests  rise,  very  wild  and  savage,  with 
quite  the  air  of  mountain-gorges,  such 
effects  the  steep  formation  of  the  sand- 
hollows  permits  ;  the  eye  takes  for  tall 
trees  the  little  pitch-pines  that  densely 
crown  them ;  they  drop  suddenly  in 
wooded  combes  and  hollows  to  a  level  of 
bright  meadow  and  flowered  pastures ; 
this  is  the  Pamet  Valley. 

Jethro  walked,  away  from  the  fading 
light,  up  this  dearest  of  toy  valleys.  The 
turns  and  cups  of  the  steep  downs  glowed 
redly,  before  and  above  him  ;  the  nearest 
village — Truro — lies  on  the  upland,  out 
of  sight ;  he  picked  some  belated  may- 
flowers  as  he  walked,  fording  the  sweet 
water  for  the  very  pleasure  of  it,  where 
the  road  crosses,  on  a  grand  stone  bridge, 
with  an  arch  some  yard  or  two  across. 
For  this  is  the  only  running  water  on  the 
real  Cape,  and  they  make  much  of  it. 
He  threaded  his  way  through  close  apple- 
orchards,  lifting  his  head  lest  the  top- 
most boughs  should  scratch  him  ;  he  cut 
the  topmost  branch  of  the  tallest  willow 
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for  a  switch  ;  he  whistled  like  a  boy  to 
the  bluebirds  and  the  robins.  The  valley 
took  again  another  turn  ;  the  downs  on 
either  side  grew  higher,  steeper,  the  brook 
tinkled  faintly.  He  must  have  been  three 
miles  from  its  mouth.  Again  it  curved, 
and  before  him  lay  a  littje  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  still  opening  westward  to  the 
warm,  brown  light ;  their  slopes  all  netted 
with  sheep-paths.  Up  one  of  these  he 
climbed  ;  turned  to  the  left,  around  a 
brow  of  the  combe  ;  all  around  him  cir- 
cled the  soft,  green  lap  of  hills,  rising 
steeper  to  the  top,  where,  on  the  shoulder, 
the  white  sand  showed  through — like  a 
girl's  shoulder  above  her  gown — and  over 
it  eddied  a  gray  sea-fog,  and  now,  again, 
he  heard  the  rote  of  the  sea. 

Below  him,  in  the  hollow,  lay  a  shin- 
ing spring,  gay  with  flag  and  the  swamp- 
pink,  through  which  the  water  sparkled. 
This  is  the  Head  of  Pamet.  Beside  him, 
on  the  green  shelf  of  down,  just  lower 
than  the  ocean-winds,  nestled  a  httle  cot- 
tage, rose-embowered ;  as  Jethro  has- 
tened his  steps,  the  door  opened,  the 
woman  of  the  photograph  came  out,  and 
Jethro  folded  her  close  in  his  arms. 


X 


THE  BEACH  AT  NAUSETT 

I  HE  next  day  the  weather 
had  changed.  Gentle  rain 
fell  through  the  night ;  but 
the  morning  showed  signs 
of  wind.  The  rain  stopped, 
and  the  gray,  even  sky  broke 
into  billows  of  cloud  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  thunder  of  the  breakers,  far  below 
upon  the  outer  beach,  was  audible  from 
behind  the  downs. 

Barbara  Amazeen  came  home  at  noon. 
She  had  walked  to  the  mouth  of  Pamet ; 
and  she  came  back  alone,  not  hurrying, 
for  it  would  take  the  white  sloop  till  af- 
ternoon to  come  around  the  point  by 
Highland  light.  The  rose-trellis  quiv- 
ered in  the  gusts  of  wind  that  eddied  over 
the  sand-hills'  crest,  still  smoking  with  the 
cold,  salt  spray,  and  fell  to  quiet  in  the 
little  hollow.  Barbara  lifted,  tenderly,  and 
tied  back,  a  vine  or  two  that  had  broken 
from  the  lattice.  Then  she  went  in,  and 
busied  herself  preparing  her  simple  din- 


ner, less  simple,  though,  to-day,  for  the 
supplies  the  sloop  had  brought. 

\Vith  Jethro  she  had  walked,  through 
the  woods,  to  the  little  harbor  ;  he  would 
sail,  resisting  her  entreaties  to  stay,  or,  at 
least,  to  go  back  direct  across  the  safer 
bay ;  he  hated  the  curious  eyes  at  Sand- 
wich. He  never  would  stay  ;  in  all  the 
twenty  years  they  had  been  together,  since 
first  his  mere  passion  had  turned  to  love, 
he  never  had  been  with  her  through  the 
day.  She  sighed.  He  cared  far  more 
for  her  reputation  than  she  did  herself. 
What  was  her  reputation  ?  She  had 
sacrificed  her  life — -lived  for  twenty  years 
like  a  hunted  animal,  venturing  abroad 
but  at  night,  or  in  lonely  places,  and  all 
for  love  of  this  man.  For  him,  in  her 
budding  womanhood,  she  had  foresworn 
the  sun.  At  first,  she  had  tried  living  in 
Boston,  but  that  was  too  far.  So  he  had 
given  her  the  cottage  in  South  Dennis, 
where  she  lived,  hidden ;  but,  for  summers, 
he  had  built  for  her  a  refuge  in  this  more 
distant  spot.  In  Pamet,  at  least,  she 
could  walk  abroad  alone.  She  did  not 
have  to  pretend  to  be  bedridden.  And 
he  could  have  stayed  with  her.  For 
what  was  her  reputation  ?  Her  life  had 
been  hved. 

Here,  her  nearest  neighbors  were  a 
settlement  of  Portuguese  ;  they  did  not 
trouble  her.  She  liked  the  freedom,  the 
remoteness  of  Pamet.  But,  after  all, 
winter  was  better,  when  she  saw  Jethro 
twice  a  day.  Mornings,  he  came  to  bring 
her  food  and  water ;  evenings,  to  cut  and 
carry  in  her  wood,  and  see  that  she  was 
well  for  the  night.  At  Pamet,  he  came 
but  once  or  twice  a  week  ;  fearing  the 
too  frequent  trips  on  the  train,  he  had 
built  the  white  sloop  ;  in  it,  too,  he  took 
her  down,  when  the  warm  weather  came 
and  she  could  safely  be  left  alone — for 
she  had  no  neighbor  at  either  place  whom 
she  dared  call  on  for  help.  The  old 
glass  works  at  Sandwich  were  a  safe 
trysting-place.  The  doctor  was  the  only 
other  man  that  had  seen  her  in  the  twenty 
years — the  doctor  and  the  priest.  It  was 
Jethro's  dearest  wish  that  her  name  should 
be  unscathed  ;  hence  the  trouble  of  mail- 
ing letters  from  Chicago,  the  story,  of  her 
life  there,  of  her  marriage.  In  the  au- 
tumn, again,  he  took  her  back,  to  the 
silent  house,  in  the  cedar  woods  of  Dennis. 
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Still,  she  was  beautiful  ;  over  forty,  and 
not  a  wrinkle  nor  a  silver  hair.  The  room 
bore  marks  of  refinement ;  books  were 
there,  a  pile  of  sketches  that  showed  no 
little  untrained  talent.  An  Italian  gram- 
mar lay  open  on  the  table  ;  she  liked  to 
read  the  old  romances,  dealing  with  times 
that  were  kinder  to  such  Hves  as  hers. 
She  had  never  cared  to  see  another  man 
than  Jethro,  and  for  twenty  years  he  had 
not  looked  upon  another  woman  than 
herself.  Perhaps  it  was  that  she  was 
afraid  to  meet  the  old  neighbors ;  or, 
rather,  scorned  to.  A  child  when  she 
vanished,  she  knew  nothing  of  life,  as 
they  understood  it.  Her  life  was  suffi- 
cient unto  her. 

After  dinner,  she  took  his  picture  from 
a  frame  and  kissed  it.  Then  her  eye  fell 
upon  the  clock.  She  had  worn  a  pretty 
summer-gown  for  his  arrival  ;  and  she 
hurriedly  threw  a  wrap  about  her  shoul- 
ders. Going  out,  she  locked  the  cottage- 
door,  and  took  the  upward  path. 

The  moment  she  reached  the  ridge  of 
the  high  bluff,  she  staggered  with  the  force 
of  the  wind.  It  was  a  "  dry  "  north- 
easter ;  still  no  rain,  but  the  copper-gray 
clouds  were  rolling  low,  and  the  ocean, 
far  beneath  her,  was  seen  in  gaps  through 
the  rifts  of  spray.  Far  off,  the  sea  was 
yeasty  over  Peaked  Hill  Bars.  She  looked 
for  the  white  sloop,  half  hoping  not  to  see 
it ;  it  was  not  visible.  Surely  Jethro 
would  have  gone  straight  home  in  such  a 
blow  ? 

Bending  down,  and  walking  a  rod  be- 
low the  summit,  she  walked  northward 
along  the  shoulder  of  the  cliff.  Before 
she  got  to  Pamet  River  light,  she  saw  the 
sloop.  He  had  taken  the  inward  passage, 
and  was  already  sailing  free,  double- 
reefed,  as  she  saw  with  her  glass.  She 
was  glad  of  that. 

Bracing  herself,  she  stood  a  moment 
on  the  very  highest  point,  and  waved  her 
veil.  Promptly,  she  made  out  a  speck  of 
white  at  the  sloop's  stern.  Then  she 
turned  southward  and  hurried  fast,  the 
wind  behind  her. 

The  beach  below,  seen  through  a  mist 
of  spray,  was  full  of  wreckage  ;  and,  be- 
tween the  fall  of  the  long  rollers,  she  could 
hear  the  grinding  pebbles  of  the  undertow. 
At  this  point  it  was  not  possible  to  scale 
the   cliff,   had    she   wished ;   though  she 


might  have  descended  in  the  sliding  sand, 
she  would  not  have  got  back.  And  noth- 
ing seaward  could  have  been  seen,  at  the 
spoondrift's  level.  She  meant  to  walk  as 
far  as  she  could,  in  the  woods,  to  Cross 
Hill  or  Gaboon  Hollow  ;  she  had  often 
done  it  before.  But  she  had  to  hurry  to 
keep  pace,  for  the  sloop  was  gaining  fast. 
At  the  edge  of  the  forest  she  turned  for  a 
last  waving  of  her  veil,  hoping  still  it  might 
be  visible,  against  the  sombre  evergreen  ; 
then  she  plunged  into  the  pitch  -  pine 
forest. 

Here  the  winds  were  silent,  and  the  June 
day  still  was  June.  She  even  picked  a 
bunch  of  lady-slippers,  wishing  she  could 
have  him  with  her,  hoping  at  least  that  he 
was  dry,  or  had  his  oilskins  on.  She  had 
no  thought  of  danger  to  him — he  had 
made  the  voyage  too  often — but  hurried 
that  she  might  come  out  into  the  open 
before  he  passed  by.  The  little  path  was 
hardly  visible  in  the  dense  pitch  pine. 
Now  and  then  it  dropped  into  deep  dells, 
dark  already,  where  no  wind  had  ever 
been.  The  walk  of  a  few  miles  was  noth- 
ing to  her  ;  she  hurried  faster;  it  might  be 
a  week  before  he  could  come  again. 

Like  all  lonely  persons,  Barbara  was  ob- 
servant of  natural  objects.  The  wood- 
path  was  familiar  ;  but,  coming  down  to 
the  hollow  of  Sheep  Pond,  she  was  startled 
to  see  its  still  surface  covered  with  sea- 
gulls. And  even  through  the  pitch-pine, 
close  as  box,  and  over  the  high  hills  that 
separated  her  from  the  ocean,  she  heard 
the  roaring  of  the  surf. 

Her  heart  beat  higher  as  she  climbed 
the  opposite  hill ;  soon  the  woods  would 
end,  and  she  wished  to  get  out  of  them 
before  the  sloop  passed  by.  He  would 
be  able  to  stand  in  closer,  too,  beyond  the 
shoals.  The  open  country  began  again 
six  miles  from  home  ;  this  was  to  mark 
the  limit  of  her  walk.  But,  before  the 
trees  were  even  scattered,  the  force  of  the 
wind  dismayed  her.  It  had  hauled  to  the 
southeast,  nearly  ahead,  and  she  paused, 
clinging  to  the  last  tree,  to  get  her  breath. 
Anxiously,  she  looked  for  the  white  sloop, 
with  a  moment  of  alarm  at  not  seeing  it. 
But,  upon  carefully  sweeping  the  ocean, 
she  made  it  out,  hardly  yet  abreast  of  her. 
The  wind  had  shifted  so  nearly  ahead  that 
Jethro  had  to  sail  close-hauled,  and  the 
cross-sea  checked  his  wav. 
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In  a  moment  Barbara  saw  that  his  po- 
sition was  perilous.  The  coast  hardly 
curves  in  the  forty  miles,  and  if  the  wind 
shifted  one  point  more  the  sloop  must  go 
ashore  or  be  put  about  to  sea.  There 
was  no  harbor  short  of  Chatham  for  the 
smallest  boat;  Nausett  was  a  shallow  inlet, 
athwart  which  pounded  the  fiercest  break- 
ers of  the  coast ;  two  miles  this  side  there 
was  a  life-saving  station,  but  they  would 
never  put  out  for  one  man  in  a  pleasure- 
boat.  She  wished  that  she  could  gesture 
to  him  to  go  back  ;  it  was  a  quicker  run, 
at  least,  as  far  as  Race  Point.  After  that 
the  sea,  in  the  bay,  would  not  be  so  terri- 
ble. 

For  Barbara  saw  it  was  a  terrible  sea. 
It  was  that  worst  kind  which  precedes  the 
blow,  rather  than  follows  it ;  though  it 
blew  a  gale  already,  (ireat  pebbles  were 
hurled  in  her  face  from  the  beach,  a  hun- 
dred feet  below.  She  wondered  if  he  saw 
her  yet.  His  bowsprit,  heading  the  sea, 
was  buried  in  every  roller.  He  was  too 
near  the  .shore,  the  waves  broke  worse  in 
the  shallow  water. 

The  sloop  was  gaining  on  her,  though, 
and  Barbara  tried  to  run.  She  determined 
to  follow  him,  to  the  inlet,  if  possible. 
Perhaps  with  his  seamanship  he  might 
get  in  there,  if  it  was  too  late  to  turn. 

It  was  just  the  most  unfrequented  part 
of  the  coast.  Cahoon  Hollow  lay  behind  ; 
Nausett  lights  were  seen  five  miles  ahead. 
The  little  boat,  stanch  in  almost  any  kind 
of  a  sea,  that  might  have  scudded  or  sailed 
free  before  any  wind,  was  unsuited  to  fac- 
ing just  the  sea  that  she  was  getting. 
Jethro  had  been  forced  in  too  far,  and  the 
waves,  hollow-crested,  buried  the  bows  be- 
fore the  sloop  could  rise  to  them. 

Barbara  suddenly  cried  out  aloud.  The 
sloop  was  now  scarce  a  mile  away  ;  and 
as  she  rose  from  one  deep-surging  wave, 
the  bowsprit  had  snapped  short  off,  and 
the  jib  was  hanging.  Instantly  the 
sloop  fell  away,  and  pointed  toward  the 
beach. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Barbara 
plunged  down  the  bluff,  (ireat  loads  of 
sand  gave  way  at  each  step,  and  slid  down 
with  her.  The  scanty  spears  of  beach- 
grass  gave  no  hold  nor  holding  ;  she  fell 
and  slid  in  a  few  seconds  to  the  beach,  a 
small  avalanche  of  the  cliff  behind  her. 

Fortunately,  the  tide  was  low ;  but  the 


driving  spray  filled  the  beach  to  the  cliff, 
and  the  fiying  pebbles  made  it  impossible 
to  face  the  blast  continuously.  Creeping 
along  by  the  shelter  of  an  old  wreck,  and 
hanging  to  its  ribs,  she  waited  for  a  lull. 
The  wind  still  came  by  gusts  ;  and  in  the 
lull  between  them  she  could  make  out  the 
white  sloop.  Jethro  was  forward,  cutting 
or  chopping  at  the  bitts ;  she  could  see 
that  the  jib  and  jibboom  wreck  was  still 
dragging  to  leeward,  and  the  sloop  was 
almost  headed  backward  along  the  beach. 
Barbara  shouted  and  let  go  her  shawl ; 
Jethro  seemed  to  see  her,  for,  when  the 
last  cut  severed  the  wreck  and  the  bows 
sprang  up,  relieved  of  the  drag,  he  darted 
back  and  put  the  helm  down  until  the 
sloop  was  headed  for  the  place  where 
Barbara  was  standing. 

Barbara  was  down  to  the  water's  edge, 
screaming.  Jethro  would  not  luff,  though 
she  saw  him  wave  his  hand ;  he  was 
driving  her  to  the  shore.  In  a  second 
the  little  craft  stopped  short,  in  a  cloud 
of  spray  ;  Barbara  even  heard  the  crash 
as  the  mast  went  out  of  her  ;  and  she 
screamed  again  as  a  combing  wave  went 
over  the  vessel's  stern.  But  when  it 
rolled  over,  Jethro  was  still  there,  lying 
in  the  standing-room  and  holding  him- 
self hard  beneath  the  seat.  Lightened 
again,  the  sloop  came  in  a  wave's  breadth 
farther  ;  he  sprang  forward  with  a  coil  of 
rope  in  his  hand.  At  the  same  moment 
that  she  crashed  in,  broadside  with  another 
breaker,  he  whirled  the  line  to  windward, 
and  Barbara  understood. 

As  the  line  whipped  across  her  breast, 
she  seized  it  and  wound  it  once  around 
her  ;  as  she  fell  down,  or  was  thrown,  she 
dug  her  heels  in  the  sand.  The  first 
shock  came,  and  she  turned  upon  her 
face,  gripping  the  sharp  rope  beneath  so 
that  it  passed  across  her  shoulder  and  cut 
almost  to  the  bone.  But  she  had  been 
dragged  some  yards  down;  she  felt  the 
spent  wave  touch  her  feet,  and  cared  not, 
as  she  felt  his  weight  and  braced  herself 
again.  Then  one  more  last  agony,  and 
the  strain  slackened  suddenly  ;  the  water 
was  around  her,  but  she  felt  his  arms, 
lifting  her  and  carrying  her  out  of  dan- 
ger. He  drew  her  under  the  old  wreck, 
and  when  she  felt  his  kisses  on  her  hair, 
on  her  wounded  shoulder,  she  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears. 
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XI 


CAPTAIN  .(KTHKO   BACON 

HE  winter's  hand  lay  heavy 
on  the  Cape.  Slowly  the 
steel-gray  sea  had  bright- 
ened to  white  ice  in  every 
bay  or  channel  where  the 
waters  got  rest.  Even  the 
sand  was  stiff,  and  the  ruts  were  ring- 
ing iiard.  The  deer  came  into  the  barn- 
yards ;  partridges  and  foxes  grew  tame, 
and  there  was  skating  on  Barnstable  Bay. 
Then  there  came  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  ; 
nothing  had  been  known  to  approach  it 
since  that  storm  seven  years  before,  "  the 
storm,"  as  Sandwich  people  said,  "  the 
storm  that  Jethro  Bacon  had  got  lost  in." 
Since  then,  his  age  had  come  upon  him  ; 
and  as  it  came,  his  wife  had  watched  him 
grimly.  It  was  well  known,  now,  that 
they  lived  apart,  and  did  not  speak.  The 
roomy  house  invited,  to  such  a  life,  their 
shrunken  household.  Jeth  was  in  the 
West  ;  Seth  had  never  come  back  ;  it  was 
known  that  Mrs.  Bacon  sent  them  large 
sums  of  money.  Each  of  the  aged  couple 
had  now  one  side  of  the  house,  and  they 
met,  if  at  all,  upon  the  staircase.  Mrs. 
Bacon  (any  other  Sandwich  woman  would 
by  tliis  time  have  been  called  Aunt  Cynthy) 
— Mrs.  Bacon  had  grown  mean  with 
years,  and  nobody  ever  took  a  meal  with 
them.  And  it  was  known  that  the  Cap- 
tain was  not  master  in  his  own  house. 

But  she  watched  her  husband.  Every 
morning  her  face  was  at  her  bedroom- 
window,  watching  him  go  out ;  and  every 
evening  at  the  "best  parlor "  window, 
watching  his  return.  Sometimes,  this  win- 
ter, he  had  stayed  away  all  day  ;  but 
never  for  the  night.  Then  the  heavy  snow 
came,  and  he  was  later  in  returning.  She 
would  watch. him,  dourly,  as  he  dragged 
his  aching  limbs  through  the  deep  drifts. 
Sometimes  he  would  arrive  so  exhausted, 
that  he  could  hardly  drag  himself  up  the 
steps,  and  would  have  to  lie,  breathless, 
with  his  wet  boots  on,  too  weak  to  remove 
them,  or  to  get  his  tea  ;  Cynthia  Bacon 
never  troubled  herself  to  help  him.  But 
Jethro  did  his  wife's  chores,  now,  since 
Seth  had  gone  away.  He  was  too  poor 
to  hire  a  man,  even  if  he  could  have  borne 
the  prying  eyes  of  a  stranger.     And  the 


horse  had  been  sold  long  since,  for  even 
his  wife  never  wanted  a  carriage  now  ;  she 
had  given  up  going  to  meeting ;  in  fact,  it 
was  some  years  since  she  had  been  out- 
doors. 

Henry  Bearse  was  staying  alone  at 
home.  His  wife  had  gone  across  the  hne 
to  Rhode  Island,  and  got  a  divorce  from 
him  for  non-support.  She  and  young  Jeth 
Bacon  were  believed  to  be  living  in  Chi- 
cago. Aunt  Mercy  Bearse  was  long  since 
dead,  and  Henry  had  gone  to  live  in  the  old 
house,  much  as  a  wounded  animal  goes  to 
its  hole.  He  was  a  voter,  and  could  get 
his  two  dollars  a  day  working  on  the  roads 
for  the  town — when  he  wished  to  work. 
He  had  still  some  kind  of  a  hold  on  young 
Jeth  Bacon,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he 
paid  him  something,  which  ultimately  came 
out  of  Mrs.  Bacon's  hoardings.  For  the 
Costello  fortune  had  vanished,  when  the 
old  man  died  ;  and  Jeth,  wherever  he  was, 
had  no  visible  means  of  support.  Yet,  it 
was  known  that  Bearse  still  hated  all  the 
Bacons. 

One  morning  Henry  Bearse  was  awak- 
ened by  a  knocking  at  his  outer  door. 
.  Such  a  thing  had  never  happened  before, 
and,  before  going  down,  he  looked  out  of 
his  bedroom  -  window.  A  woman  was 
standing  at  the  porch.  Half  fearing,  half 
weakly  hoping,  that  it  might  be  his  wife, 
he  hurried  down,  and  was  infinitely  more 
amazed  to  find  that  it  was  old  Mrs.  Bacon. 
Such  a  call  could  mean  but  one  thing. 
He  asked,  if  the  Captain  was  ill. 

"  Mr.  Bacon  is  dead,"  said  Mrs.  Bacon. 
There  was  a  glitter  in  her  eye  as  she  said 
it ;  she  was  dressed  in  her  best,  and  looked 
ten  years  younger  for  the  exertion  she 
had  made  in  walking  over.  Bearse  stam- 
mered with  a  word  of  sympathy,  but  Mrs. 
Bacon  interrupted. 

"  I  want  you  to  run  to  the  village  and 
get  Ephraim  Hallet's  team.  Him  as  keeps 
the  poor-farm,  and  I  want  you  to  get 
Lizzie  Amazeen,  and  bring  her  here — 
and  you  may  get  Nora  Howes." 

"  Lizzie  Amazeen  !  Here  ?  not  to  the 
house  ?  " 

"  I'll  wait  here.  Mr.  Bacon  is  not  at 
the  house." 

"  Not  at " 

"  Do  as  I  bid  you,"  answered  Mrs. 
Bacon,  impatiently. 

"  Oh,  certainly — yes,  of  course,  take  a 
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chair,"  said  Henry,  weakly,  as  Mrs.  Bacon 
sat  down  in  the  kitchen.  "  Make  your- 
self some  tea." 

"  I  don't  want  no  tea — I've  had  my 
tea.  An'  the  sooner  you  go,  the  sooner 
you'll  get  back." 

What  could  Mrs.  Bacon  want  of  Mis' 
Amazeen  at  such  a  time  ?  Lizzie  Ama- 
zeen  did  not  know,  herself,  but  was  willing 
enough  to  come  back  to  see,  as  was  poor 
Nora,  though  more  flustered.  After  all, 
Captain  Bacon  was  her  Jethro's  father. 
What  did  he  die  of  ?  But  Henry  could 
not  tell.  The  old  man  had  been  seeming 
feebler  every  day. 

When  they  came  back,  Mrs.  Bacon  was 
sitting,  grim  and  rigid,  in  the  kitchen.  The 
women  noticed  that  she  already  wore  a 
black  crape  veil  ;  it  must  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  She  spoke  to 
them  first. 

"  He  went  out  yesterday  morning,  and 
he  has  never  returned." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Nora,  "dear  me  !  But, 
Mrs.  Bacon,  perhaps,  after  all — how  do 
you  know  that  he — ?" 

"  I  know  that  he  is  dead,"  said  Cyn- 
thia Bacon,  savagely. 

Under  Mrs.  Bacon's  guidance,  the  four 
got  into  the  wagon,  Henry  Bearse  driv- 
ing. Miss  Amazeen  with  him  on  the  front 
seat.  Nora  and  Mrs.  Bacon  sat  behind. 
No  one  spoke.  At  the  fork  of  the  roads, 
it  was  Mrs.  Bacon  who  indicated  the  turn 
we  are  familiar  with,  by  the  old  town- 
house,  and  the  second  turn  through  the 
cedar-swamp,  to  South  Dennis.  No  one 
of  the  others  had  ever  been  that  way 
before.  When  they  came  to  the  wooden 
cottage  we  know  of,  she  bade  them  stop. 
The  drifts  lay  heavy  across  the  front  door, 
and  frosting  was  on  all  the  window-panes. 
In  all  the  lower  windows  the  shutters  were 
closed.  There  were  no  shutters  in  the 
upper-story,  but  the  blinds  were  closed, 
save  in  one  room  ;  no  smoke  came  from 
the  chimneys ;  the  house  looked  unin- 
habited. But  Lizzie  Amazeen  noticed 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  path,  at  least,  a 
line  of  footprints,  cut  through  the  snow 
from  the  street  to  the  rear  door  and  the 
wood-yard. 

"Stop  here,"  said  Mrs.  Bacon.  "  Henry 
Bearse,  you  stay  witli  the  horses.  No  use 
trying  the  front  door,  Nora.  Miss  Ama- 
zeen, vou  come  with  me." 


Mrs.  Bacon  entered  the  yard  with  the 
air  of  an  owner  ;  yet  it  was  evident  that 
she  had  never  been  there  before,  as  her 
first  path  but  took  her  to  a  woodshed, 
with  cut  wood  neatly  piled.  Then  she 
came  to  the  back-door,  and  loudly  knocked; 
Lizzie  and  Nora  following,  in  silent  wonder. 

There  was  no  reply. 

She  knocked  again,  and  threw  her  weight 
against  the  door.  It  opened  with  a  jar, 
and  they  heard  a  voice  from  the  upper 
room,  crying  who  they  were.  It  was  a 
woman's  voice  ;  and  Lizzie  started.  "You 
go  up  first.  Miss  Amazeen,"  said  Mrs. 
Bacon. 

Lizzie  went  up  the  narrow  stairs.  The 
house  was  cold,  and  a  ripple  of  blown 
snow  still  lay  across  the  kitchen-floor. 

The  others  waited.  They  heard  Lizzie 
Amazeen  open  a  door ;  then  they  heard  a 
scream.      "  Barbara  !  " 

Nora  started  in  amazement ;  but  Mrs. 
Bacon's  face  remained  impassive.  Per- 
haps there  was  a  shade  of  triumph  in  it. 
They  heard  hurried  voices  in  the  upper 
rooms.     Then  Mrs.  Bacon  went  up,  too. 

Nora  followed  Mrs.  Bacon  up  the  stairs. 
It  was  a  large  room,  with  a  stove,  but 
very  cold  ;  the  fire  had  gone  out.  On  the 
bed  was  lying  Jethro  Bacon,  and  she  could 
see  that  he  was  dead.  The  body  was 
heaped  with  shawls  and  clothing,  and  by 
the  bedside  sat  a  woman,  chafing  its  hands. 
Nora  recognized  the  woman  of  the  dunes. 


XII 

FATHER    RVAN 

!IZZIE  AMAZEEN  had 
fallen  at  her  feet  and  was 
kissing  her  through  her  own 
tears ;  fondling  her,  as  if  the 
woman  of  fifty  years  had 
been  a  child,  crying,  softly, 
"  Barbara  !  Barbara  !  " 

Mrs.  Bacon  did  not  sit  down,  but  walked 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  where  she  stood, 
looking  on  her  husband's  face. 

The  woman  (and  Nora  saw  that  she 
was  still  beautiful)  sat  silent,  holding  the 
dead  man's  hand.  Suddenly,  Mrs.  Bacon 
stepped  ft>rward,  seized  her  two  wrists, 
and  whipped  them  away. 

"  I  have  come  for  him,"  she  .said. 
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Barbara  tried  to  rise  ;  but  Nora  saw  that 
she  was  too  feeble.  She  sank  back  into 
her  sister's  arms,  or  she  would  have  fallen; 
Lizzie  seized  her  two  wrists  and  kissed 
them.     The  dead  man's  eyes  were  closed. 

"  He  is  my  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Bacon. 

Lizzie  Amazeen  rose  to  her  feet,  one 
hand  upon  her  sister's  shoulder.  "  You 
call  him  your  husband  !  "  Her  eyes  flashed 
fire.  "  You,  who  could  not  keep  him  ;  you, 
who  never  loved  him  !  You  had  his  house, 
and  his  name,  and  his  money,  to  spoil 
your  children  with  ;  and  she  for  thirty  years 
has  had — just  hi)n  !  For  him  she  gave 
up  the  world,  and  the  life,  and  the  light  of 
day — hid  herself,  as  if  she  were  ashamed 
— and  because  she  loved  him  !  Would 
you  have  done  that  ?  And  for  thirty  years, 
morning  and  night,  rain  or  shine,  sun  or 
storm,  he  has  come  to  her — walked  to 
this  house  and  back,  twice  a  day,  in  his 
youth  and  in  his  old  age,  to  bring  her 
food,  to  cut  her  wood,  to  carry  her  water 
from  the  well — had  he  even  not  come  for 
two  days,  she  would  have  starved — as  she 
is  starving  now,  that  he  is  dead.  Would 
he  have  done  that  for  you  ?  " 

The  flow  of  Lizzie's  tirade  was  so  vol- 
canic, that  Mrs.  Bacon  stood  as  if 
stunned.  Her  under-jaw  dropped,  show- 
ing the  unnatural  rows  of  even  teeth.  Nora 
Howes  was  shocked,  but  far  too  timid  to 
speak.  Only  Barbara  said  a  word,  and 
that  was  but  "  Lizzie,  Lizzie  !  "  She  was 
crying,  softly.  It  seemed  as  if  she  felt  no 
bitterness  against  Cynthia  Bacon  ;  which 
only  gave  point  to  Lizzie  Amazeen's  next 
words  : 

"  You  may  take  him,  now  that  he  is 
dead.     But  Barbara  has  had  his  life." 

Then  Mrs.  Bacon  began  to  scold. 
"You,  you — how  dare  you  speak  to  me 
like  this,  you — you  poorhouse-woman  ! 
And  all  this  time  the  fine  doings  we  heard 
of  her  there,  in  Chicago  !  And  the  mon- 
eys that  she  sent  to  keep  you — they  were 
mine,  mine,  I  tell  you  !  And  this  house 
is  mine,  and  out  of  it  she  bundles — to  the 
poorhouse,  you  and  your  fine  sister !  and 
he " 

Mrs.  Bacon  bent  over  the  bed,  and 
removed  the  shawl  that  covered  her  hus- 
band's body.  With  a  sort  of  low,  moan- 
ing cry,  Barbara  threw  herself  upon  it, 
and  buried  her  face.  "  Oh,  no— no — 
not   so — "     And    even    Nora   dared    to 


speak.  For  decency's  sake,  she  inter- 
ceded, hushing  Lizzie  Amazeen,  promis- 
ing they  would  go.  But  this  Mrs.  Bac(m 
flatly  refused  to  do  if  that  woman,  Lizzie 
Amazeen,  were  to  stay  behind.  She 
wished  even  to  carry  Barbara  away.  But 
this  was  impossible  ;  the  almshouse-people 
had  to  be  seen,  the  undertaker.  Finally, 
it  was  arranged  that  Nora  was  to  stay 
with  Barbara,  with  ///;//. 

Henry  Bearse  was  called  to.  After 
a  whispered  talk  with  Nora,  he  brought 
up  some  wood  ;  and  she  at  once  began  to 
busy  herself  with  the  tire. 

Reluctantly,  the  widow  came  away  ;  it 
was  clear  enough  that  only  the  triumph 
of  clearing  the  house  of  Barbara  that  night 
reconciled  her  to  it.  She  sat  with  Bearse 
upon  the  front  seat ;  Lizzie  Amazeen  be- 
hind ;  so  the  ill-matched  trio  drove  away, 
while  Nora  Howes  was  left,  stroking  Bar- 
bara's soft  hair. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  they  returned. 
In  the  covered  wagon  were  Mrs.  Bacon, 
the  superintendent  of  the  poorhouse,  the 
undertaker,  and  Lizzie  Amazeen.  She 
was  allowed  to  come  back,  to  take  her 
sister,  on  the  insistence  of  the  pauper 
authorities,  against  Mrs.  Bacon's  will. 
The  storm  had  cleared  to  bitter  cold  ;  the 
sun  was  setting  brightly. 

"  I  kept  my  bargain,"  Mrs.  Bacon  was 
heard  to  murmur.  "It  was  longer  than 
I  thought,  but  I  kept  my  bargain.  If  I 
hadn't,  he'd  have  gone  with  her.  And 
now,  I'll  take  her  to  the  poorhouse !  " 

Hallet  told  afterward,  the  old  woman 
"  kind  o'  gloated  ;  "  "  I'll  take  his  body 
to  my  house  —  the  poorhouse  is  good 
enough  for  her  !  " 

But,  on  the  threshold  of  the  silent  house, 
they  were  met  by  Father  Ryan.  Barbara 
had  taken  the  last  sacrament,  and  he  would 
not  have  her  moved.  Lizzie  and  Nora 
were  with  her  through  the  night,  and 
before  morning  she,  too,  was  dead. 

Father  Ryan  had  with  him  a  paper  of 
many  years'  date.  It  was  a  writing  signed 
by  Jethro  Bacon,  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  to  be  buried  in  the  Catholic  Ceme- 
tery. He  had  long  been  a  Catholic,  said 
Father  Ryan. 

Barbara  was  buried  there,  too,  not  very 
far  away.  But  Mrs.  Bacon  went  to  live 
in  the  house  upon  the  Dennis  road. 
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WILLIAM    PATLRSON 

K  had  been  together,  we 
three,  in  my  rooms,  David 
telHng  me  about  the  fairy- 
language  and  Porthos  loll- 
ing on  the  sofa  listening, 
as  one  may  say.  It  is  his 
favorite  place  of  a  dull  day,  and  under 
him  were  some  sheets  of  newspaper,  which 
I  spread  there  at  such  times  to  deceive  my 
housekeeper,  who  thinks  dogs  should  he 
on  the  floor. 

Fairy  me  tribbcr  is  what  you  say  to  the 
fairies  when  you  want  them  to  give  you 
a  cup  of  tea,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it 
looks,  for  all  the  r's  should  be  pronounced 
as  w's,  and  I  forget  this  so  often  that 
David  believes  I  should  find  difficulty  in 
making  myself  understood. 

"  What  would  you  say,"  he  asked  me, 
"  if  you  wanted  them  to  turn  you  into 
a  hollyhock?  "  He  thinks  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  turn  you  into  things  is 
their  most  engaging  quality. 

The  answer  is  Fairy  me  lukka,  but 
though  he  had  often  told  me  this  I  again 
forgot  the  Iiikka. 

"  I  should  never  dream,"  I  said  (to 
cover  my  discomfiture),  "of  asking  them 
to  turn  me  into  anything.  If  I  was  a 
hollyhock  I  should  soon  wither,  David." 

He  himself  had  provided  me  with  this 
objection  not  long  before,  but  now  he 
seemed  to  think  it  merely  silly.  "Just 
before  the  time  to  wither  begins,"  he  said 
airily,  "  you  say  to  them  Fairy  mc  iwla." 

Fairy  me  bala  means  "  Turn  me  back 
again,"  and  David's  discovery  made  me 
uncomfortable,  for  I  knew  he  had  hitherto 
kept  his  distance  of  the  fairies  mainly  be- 
cause of  a  feeling  that  their  conversions 
are  permanent. 

vSo  I  returned  him  to  his  home.  I 
send  him  home  from  my  rooms  under  the 


care  of  Porthos.  I  may  walk  on  the  other 
side  unknown  to  them,  but  they  have  no 
need  of  me,  for  at  such  times  nothing 
would  induce  Porthos  to  depart  from  the 
care  of  David.  If  anyone  addresses  them 
he  growls  softly  and  shows  the  teeth  that 
crunch  bones  as  if  they  were  biscuits. 
Thus  amicably  the  two  pass  on  to  Mary's 
house,  where  Porthos  barks  his  knock- 
and-ring  bark  till  the  door  is  opened. 
Sometimes  he  goes  in  with  David,  but  on 
this  occasion  he  said  good-by  on  the 
step.  Nothing  remarkable  in  this,  but 
he  did  not  return  to  me,  not  that  day  nor 
next  day  nor  in  weeks  and  months.  I 
was  a  man  distraught  ;  and  David  wore 
his  knuckles  in  his  eyes.  Conceive  it, 
we  had  lost  our  dear  Porthos — at  least- 
well  —  something  disquieting  happened. 
I  don't  quite  know  what  to  think  of  it 
even  now.  I  know  what  David  thinks. 
However,  you  shall  think  as  you  choose. 

My  first  hope  was  that  Porthos  had 
strolled  to  the  Gardens  and  got  locked  in 
for  the  night,  and  almost  as  soon  as  Lock- 
out was  over  I  was  there  to  make  in- 
quiries. But  there  was  no  news  of  Por- 
thos, though  I  learned  that  someone  was 
believed  to  have  spent  the  night  in  the 
Gardens,  a  young  gentleman  who  walked 
out  hastily  the  moment  the  gates  were 
opened.  He  had  said  nothing,  however, 
of  having  seen  a  dog.  I  feared  an  acci- 
dent now,  for  I  knew  no  thief  could  steal 
him,  yet  even  an  accident  seemed  incredi- 
ble, he  was  always  so  cautious  at  cross- 
ings ;  also  there  could  not  jjossibly  have 
been  an  accident  to  Porthos  without  there 
being  an  accident  to  something  else. 

David  in  tlie  middle  of  his  games  would 
suddenly  remember  the  great  blank,  and 
step  aside  to  cry.  It  was  one  of  his  cjual- 
ities  that  when  he  knew  he  was  about  to 
cry  he  turned  aside  to  do  it  and  I  always 
respected  his  privacy  and  waited  for  him. 
Of  cour.se  being  but  a  httle  boy  he  was 
soon  playing  again,  but  his  sudden  floods 
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of  feeling,  of  which  we  never  spoke,  were 
dear  to  me  in  those  desolate  days. 

We  had  a  favorite  haunt,  called  the 
Story-seat,  and  we  went  back  to  that, 
meaning  not  to  look  at  the  grass  near  it 
where  Porthos  used  to  squat,  but  we 
could  not  help  looking  at  it  sideways,  and 
to  our  distress  a  man  was  sitting  on  the 
acquainted  spot.  He  rose  at  our  ap- 
proach and  took  two  steps  toward  us,  so 
quick  that  they  were  almost  jumps,  then 
as  he  saw  that  we  were  passing  indig- 
nantlv  I  thought  I  heard  him  give  a  little 


crv. 


1  put  him  down  for  one  of  your  gar- 
rulous fellows  who  try  to  lure  strangers 
into  talk,  but  next  day,  when  we  found 
him  sitting  on  the  Story-seat  itself,  I  had 
a  longer  scrutiny  of  him.  He  was  dan- 
diacally  dressed,  seemed  to  tell  something 
under  twenty  years  and  had  a  handsome 
wistful  face  atop  of  a  heavy  lumbering, 
almost  corpulent  figure,  which  however 
did  not  betoken  inactivity  ;  for  David's 
purple  hat  (a  conceit  of  his  mother's  of 
which  we  were  both  heartily  ashamed) 
blowing  off  as  we  neared  him  he  leapt 
the  railings  without  touching  them  and 
was  back  with  it  in  three  seconds  ;  only  in- 
stead of  delivering  it  straightway  he  seemed 
to  expect  David  to  chase  him  for  it. 

You  have  introduced  yourself  to  David 
when  you  jump  the  railings  without  touch- 
ing them,  and  William  Paterson  (as  proved 
to  be  his  name)  was  at  once  our  friend. 
We  often  found  him  waiting  for  us  at  the 
Story-seat,  and  the  great  stout  fellow 
laughed  and  wept  over  our  tales  hke  a 
three-year-old.  Often  he  said  with  ex- 
traordinary pride,  "  You  are  telhng  the 
story  to  me  quite  as  much  as  to  David, 
aren't  you?"  He  was  of  an  innocence 
such  as  you  shall  seldom  encounter,  and  be- 
lieved stories  at  which  even  David  blinked. 
Often  he  looked  at  me  in  quick  alarm  if 
David  said  that  of  course  these  things  did 
not  really  happen,  and  unable  to  resist' 
that  appeal  I  would  reply  that  they  really 
did.  I  never  saw  him  irate  except  when 
David  was  still  sceptical,  but  then  he  would 
,  say  quite  warningly  "  He  says  it  is  true, 
so  it  must  be  true."  This  brings  me  to 
that  one  of  his  qualities,  which  at  once 
gratified  and  pained  me,  his  admiration 
for  myself.  His  eyes,  which  at  times 
had  a  rim  of  red,  were  ever  fixed  upon 


me  fondly  except  perhaps  when  1  told 
him  of  Porthos  and  said  that  death  alone 
could  have  kept  him  so  long  from  my 
side.  Then  Paterson 's  sympathy  was 
such  that  he  had  to  look  away.  He  was 
shy  of  speaking  of  him.self  so  I  asked  him 
no  personal  questions,  but  concluded  that 
his  upbringing  must  have  been  lonely,  to 
account  for  his  ignorance  of  affairs,  and 
loveless,  else  how  could  he  have  felt  such 
a  drawing  to  me? 

I  remember  very  well  the  day  when 
the  strange,  and  surely  monstrous,  suspi- 
cion first  made  my  head  tingle.  \Ve  had 
been  blown,  the  three  of  us,  to  my  rooms 
by  a  gust  of  rain  ;  it  was  also,  1  think,  the 
first  time  Paterson  had  entered  them. 
"  Take  the  sofa,  Mr.  Paterson,"  I  said,  as 
I  drew  a  chair  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  for 
the  moment  my  eyes  were  off  him.  'llien 
I  saw  that,  before  sitting  down  on  the 
sofa,  he  was  spreading  the  day's  j)aper 
over  it.  "  Whatever  makes  you  do  that?" 
I  asked,  and  he  started  like  one  bewil- 
dered by  the  question,  then  went  white 
and  pushed  the  paper  aside. 

David  had  noticed  nothing,  but  I  was 
strangely  uncomfortable,  and,  despite  my 
efforts  at  talk,  often  lapsed  into  silence, 
to  be  roused  from  it  by  a  feeling  that 
Paterson  was  looking  at  me  covertly. 
Pooh  !  what  vapors  of  the  imagination 
were  these.  I  blew  them  from  me,  and 
to  prove  to  myself,  so  to  speak,  that  they 
were  dissipated,  I  asked  him  to  see  David 
home.  As  soon  as  I  was  alone,  I  flung  me 
down  on  the  floor  laughing,  then  as  quick- 
ly jumped  up  and  was  after  them,  and  very 
sober  too,  for  it  was  come  to  me  abruptly 
as  an  odd  thing  that  Paterson  had  set  off 
without  asking  where  David  lived. 

Seeing  them  in  front  of  me,  I  crossed 
the  street  and  followed.  They  were  walk- 
ing side  by  side  rather  solemnly,  and  per- 
haps nothing  remarkable  happened  until 
they  reached  David's  door.  I  say  per- 
haps, for  something  did  occur.  A  lady, 
who  has  several  pretty  reasons  for  fre- 
quenting the  Gardens,  recognized  David 
in  the  street,  and  was  stooping  to  address 
him,  when  Paterson  did  something  that 
alarmed  her.  I  was  too  far  off  to  see 
what  it  was,  but  had  he  growled  "  Hands 
off!"  she  could  not  have  scurried  away 
more  precipitately.  He  then  ponderously 
marched  his  charge  to   the  door,  where, 
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assuredly,  he  did  a  strange  thing.  In- 
stead of  knocking  or  ringing,  he  stood  on 
the  step  and  called  out  sharply,  "  Hie, 
hie,  hie  !  "  until  the  door  was  opened. 

The  whimsy,  for  it  could  be  nothing 
more,  curtailed  me  of  my  sleep  that  night, 
and  you  may  picture  me  trying  both  sides 
of  the  pillow. 

I  recalled  other  queer  things  of  Pater- 
son,  and  they  came  back  to  me  charged 
with  new  meanings.  There  was  his  way 
of  shaking  hands.  He  now  did  it  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  when  first  we  knew  him 
his  arm  had  described  a  circle,  and  the 
hand  had  sometimes  missed  mine  and  come 
heavily  upon  my  chest  instead.  His  walk, 
again,  might  more  correctly  have  been 
called  a  waddle. 

There  were  his  perfervid  thanks.  He 
seldom  departed  without  thanking  me  with 
an  intensity  that  was  out  of  proportion  to 
the  little  I  had  done  for  him.  In  the 
Gardens,  too,  he  seemed  ever  to  take  the 
sward  rather  than  the  seats,  perhaps  a 
wise  preference,  but  he  had  an  unusual 
way  of  sitting  down.  I  can  describe  it 
only  by  saying  that  he  let  go  of  himself 
and  went  down  with  a  thud. 

I  reverted  to  the  occasion  when  he 
lunched  with  me  at  the  Club.  We  had 
cutlets,  and  I  noticed  that  he  ate  his  in  a 
somewhat  finicking  manner;  yet  having 
left  the  table  for  a  moment  to  consult  the 
sweets-card,  I  saw,  when  I  returned,  that 
there  was  now  no  bone  on  his  plate.  The 
waiters  were  looking  at  him  rather  curi- 
ously. 

David  was  very  partial  to  him,  but 
showed  it  in  a  somewhat  singular  manner, 
used  to  pat  his  head,  for  instance.  I  re- 
membered, also,  that  while  David  shouted 
to  me  or  Irene  to  attract  our  attention,  he 
usually  whistled  to  Paterson,  he  could  not 
explain  why. 

These  ghosts  made  me  to  sweat  in  bed, 
not  merely  that  night,  but  often  when 
some  new  shock  brought  them  back  in' 
force,  yet,  unsupported,  they  would  have 
disturbed  me  little  by  day.  Day,  how- 
ever, had  its  reflections,  and  they  came  to 
me  while  I  was  shaving,  that  ten  minutes 
when,  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
harsher  realities  of  life,  we  see  things  most 
clearly  as  they  are.  Then  the  beautiful 
nature  of  Paterson  loomed  offensively,  and 
his    honest  eyes  insulted  over   me.     No 


one  come  to  nigh  twenty  years  had  a 
right  to  such  faith  in  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  could  not  backbite,  nor  envy,  nor 
prevaricate,  nor  jump  at  mean  motives 
for  generous  acts.  He  had  not  a  single 
base  story  about  women.  It  all  seemed 
inhuman. 

What  creatures  we  be !  I  was  more 
than  half  ashamed  of  Paterson 's  faith  in 
me,  but  when  I  saw  it  begin  to  shrink 
I  fought  for  it.  An  easy  task,  you  may 
say,  but  it  was  a  hard  one,  for  gradually 
a  change  had  come  over  the  youth.  I 
am  now  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  light- 
heartedness  had  gone  out  of  him  ;  he  had 
lost  his  zest  for  fun,  and  dubiety  sat  in  the 
eyes  that  were  once  so  certain.  He  was 
not  doubtful  of  me,  not  then,  but  of  hu- 
man nature  in  general ;  that  whilom  noble 
edifice  was  tottering.  He  mixed  with 
boys  in  the  Gardens  ;  ah,  mothers,  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  how  could  he  retain  his 
innocence  when  he  had  mixed  with  boys  ? 
He  heard  yovu:  talk  of  yourselves,  and  so, 
ladies,  that  part  of  the  edifice  went  down. 
I  have  not  the  heart  to  follow  him  in  all 
his  discoveries.  Sometimes  he  went  in 
flame  at  them,  but  for  the  most  part  he 
stood  looking  on,  bewildered  and  numbed, 
like  one  moaning  inwardly. 

He  saw  all,  as  one  fresh  to  the  world, 
before  he  had  time  to  breathe  upon  the 
glass.  So  would  your  child  be,  madam, 
if  born  with  a  man's  powers,  and  when 
disillusioned  of  all  else,  he  would  cling  for 
a  moment  longer  to  you,  the  woman  of 
whom,  before  he  saw  you,  he  had  heard 
so  much.  How  you  would  strive  to  cheat 
him,  even  as  I  strove  to  hide  my  real  self 
from  Paterson,  and  still  you  would  strive 
as  I  strove  after  you  knew  the  game  was 
up. 

The  sorrowful  eyes  of  Paterson  stripped 
me  bare.  There  were  days  when  I  could 
not  endure  looking  at  him,  though  surely 
I  have  long  ceased  to  be  a  vain  man.  He 
still  met  us  in  the  Gardens,  there  seemied 
nothing  else  for  him  to  do,  but  for  hours 
he  and  I  would  be  together  without  speak- 
ing. It  was  so  upon  the  last  day,  one  of 
those  innumerable  dreary  days  Avhen 
David,  having  sneezed  the  night  before, 
was  kept  at  home  in  flannels,  and  I  sat 
alone  with  Paterson  on  the  Story-seat.  At 
last  I  turned  to  address  him.  Never  had 
we  spoken  of  what  chained  our  tongues, 
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and  I  meant  only  to  say  now  that  we  must 
go,  for  soon  the  gates  would  close,  but 
when  I  looked  at  him  I  saw  that  he  was 
more  mournful  than  ever  before  ;  he  shut 
his  eyes  so  tightly  that  a  drop  of  blood 
fell  from  them. 

"  It  was  all  over,  Paterson,  long  ago," 
1  broke  out  harshly,  "why  do  we  linger?" 

He  beat  his  hands  together  miserably, 
and  yet  cast  me  appealing  looks  that  had 
much  affection  in  them, 

"  You  expected  too  much  of  me,"  I 
told  him,  and  he  bowed  his  head.  "  I 
don't  know  where  you  brought  your 
grand  ideas  of  men  and  women  from.  I 
don't  want  to  know,"  I  added  hastily. 

"  But  it  must  have  been  from  a  prettier 
world  than  this,"  I  said  :  "  are  you  quite 
sure  that  you  were  wise  in  leaving  it?  " 

He  rose  and  sat  down  again.  "I 
wanted  to  know  you,"  he  repHed  slowly, 
"  1  wanted  to  be  like  you." 

"  And  now  you  know  me,"  I  said,  "  do 
you  want  to  be  like  me  still?  I  am  a 
curious  person  to  attach  oneself  to,  Pater- 
son ;  don't  you  see  that  even  David  often 
smiles  at  me  when  he  thinks  he  is  unob- 
served. I  work  very  hard  to  retain  that 
little  boy's  love ;  but  I  shall  lose  him 
soon  ;  even  now  I  am  not  what  I  was  to 
him  ;  in  a  year  or  two  at  longest,  Pater- 
son, David  will  grow  out  of  me." 

The  poor  fellow  shot  out  his  hand  to 
me,  but  "  No,"  said  I,  "  you  have  found 
me  out.  Everybody  finds  me  out  except 
my  dog,  and  that  is  why  the  loss  of  him 
makes  such  a  difference  to  me.  Shall  we 
go,  Paterson?  " 

He  would  not  come  with  me,  and  I 
left  him  on  the  seat  ;  when  1  was  far 
away  J.  looked  back,  and  he  was  still  sit- 
ting there  forlornly. 

For  long  I  could  not  close  my  ears 
that  night  :  I  lay  hstening,  I  knew  what 
for.  A  scare  was  on  me  that  made  me 
dislike  the  dark,  and  I  switched  on  the 
light  and  slept  at  last.  I  was  roused  by  a 
great  to-do  in  the  early  morning,  servants 
knocking  excitedly,  and  my  door  opened, 
and  the  dear  Porthos  I  had  mourned  so 
long  tore  in.  They  had  heard  his  bark, 
but  whence  he  came  no  one  knew.  He 
was  in  excellent  condition,  and  after  he 
had  leaped  upon  me  from  all  points  I 
flung  him  on  the  floor  by  a  trick  I  know, 
and  lay  down  beside  him,  while  he  put 


his  protecting  arm  round  me   and  looked 
at  me  with  the  old  adoring  eyes. 

But  we  never  saw  Paterson  again.   You 
may  think  as  you  choose. 


XIX 

JOKV 

fISE  children  always  choose 
a  mother  who  was  a  shock- 
ing flirt  in  her  maiden  days, 
and  so  had  several  offers 
before  she  accepted  their 
fortunate  papa.  The  rea- 
son they  do  this  is  because  every  offer  re- 
fused by  their  mother  means  another  pan- 
tomime to  them.  You  see  you  can't  trust 
to  your  father's  taking  you  to  the  panto- 
mime, but  you  can  trust  to  every  one  of  the 
poor  frenzied  gentlemen  for  whom  that 
lady  has  wept  a  delicious  little  tear  on  her 
lovely  little  cambric  handkerchief.  It  is 
pretty  (but  dreadfully  affecting)  to  see  them 
on  Boxing  Night  gathering  together  the 
babies  of  their  old  loves.  Some  knock 
at  but  one  door  and  bring  a  hansom,  but 
others  go  from  street  to  street  in  private 
'buses,  and  even  wear  false  noses  to  con- 
ceal the  sufferings  you  inflict  upon  them 
as  you  grow  more  and  more  like  your 
sweet  cruel  mamma. 

So  I  took  David  to  the  pantomime,  and 
I  hope  you  follow  my  reasoning,  for  I 
don't.  He  went  with  the  fairest  anticipa- 
tions, pausing  on  the  threshold  to  peer 
through  the  hole  in  the  httle  house  called 
"  Pay  Here,"  which  he  thought  was  Red 
Riding  Hood's  residence,  and  asked  po- 
litely whether  he  might  see  her,  but  they 
said  she  had  gone  to  the  wood,  and  it  was 
quite  true,  for  there  she  was  in  the  wood 
gathering  a  stick  for  her  grandmother's 
fire.  She  sang  a  beautiful  song  about  the 
Boys  and  their  dashing  ways,  which  flat- 
tered David  considerably,  but  she  forgot 
to  take  away  the  stick  after  all.  Other 
parts  of  the  play  were  not  so  nice,  but 
David  thought  it  all  lovely,  he  really  did. 
Yet  he  left  the  place  in  tears.  All  the 
way  home  he  sobbed  in  the  darkest  cor- 
ner of  the  growler,  and  if  I  tried  to  com- 
fort him  he  struck  me. 

The   clown  had   done  it,  that  man  of 
whom  he  expected  things  so  fair.     He 
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had  asked  in  a  loud  voice  of  the  middhng 
funny  gentleman  (then  in  the  middle  of  a 
song)  whether  he  thought  Joey  would  be 
long  in  coming,  and  when  at  last  Joey 
did  come  he  screamed  out,  "  How  do  you 
do,  Joey !  "  and  went  into  convulsions  of 
mirth. 

Joey  and  his  father  were  shadowing  a 
pork-butcher's  shop,  pocketing  the  sau- 
sages for  which  their  family  has  such  a 
fatal  weakness,  and  so  when  the  butcher 
engaged  Joey  as  his  assistant  there  was 
soon  not  a  sausage  left.  However,  this 
did  not  matter,  for  there  was  a  box  rather 
like  an  ice-cream  machine,  and  you  put 
chunks  of  pork  in  at  one  end  and  turned 
a  handle  and  they  came  out  as  sausages 
at  the  other  end.  Joey  quite  enjoyed 
doing  this,  and  you  could  see  that  the 
sausages  were  excellent  by  the  way  he 
licked  his  fingers  after  touching  them,  but 
soon  there  were  no  more  pieces  of  pork, 
and  just  then  a  dear  little  Scotch  terrier- 
dog  came  trotting  down  the  street,  so  what 
did  Joey  do  but  pop  it  into  the  machine 
and  it  came  out  at  the  other  end  as  sau- 
sages. 

It  was  this  callous  act  that  turned  all 
David's  mirth  to  woe,  and  drove  us  weep- 
ing to  our  growler. 

Heaven  knows  I  have  no  wish  to  de- 
fend this  cruel  deed,  but  as  Joey  told  me 
afterward,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  what 
they  will  think  funny  and  vvhat  barbarous. 
I  was  forced  to  admit  to  him  that  David 
had  perceived  only  the  joyous  in  the  pok- 
ering of  the  policeman's  legs,  and  had 
called  out  heartily  "  Do  it  again  !  "  every 
time  Joey  knocked  the  pantaloon  down 
with  one  kick  and  helped  him  up  with 
another. 

"It  hurts  the  poor  chap,"  I  was  told 
by  Joey,  whom  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  more 
humane  feelings,  "  and  he  wouldn't  stand 
it  if  there  wasn't  the  laugh  to  encourage 
him." 

He  maintained  that  the  dog  got  that 
laugh  to  encourage  him  also. 

However,  he  had  not  got  it  from  David, 
whose  mother  and  father  and  nurse  com- 
bined could  not  comfort  him,  though  they 
swore  that  the  dog  was  still  alive  and 
kicking,  which  might  all  have  been  very 
well  had  not  David  seen  the  sausages.  It 
was  to  inquire  whether  anything  could  be 


done  to  atone  that  in  considerable  trepi- 
dation I  sent  in  my  card  to  the  clown,  and 
the  result  of  our  talk  was  that  he  invited 
me  and  David  to  have  tea  with  him  on 
Thursday  next  at  his  lodgings. 

"  I  sha'n't  laugh,"  David  said,  nobly 
true  to  the  memory  of  the  little  dog,  "  I 
sha'n't  laugh  once,"  and  he  closed  his  jaws 
very  tightly  as  we  drew  near  the  house  in 
Soho  where  Joey  lodged.  But  he  also 
gripped  my  hand,  like  one  who  knew  that 
it  would  be  an  ordeal  not  to  laugh. 

The  house  was  rather  like  the  ordinary 
kind,  but  there  was  a  convenient  sausage- 
shop  exactly  opposite  (trust  Joey  for  that) 
and  we  saw  a  policeman  in  the  street  look- 
ing the  other  way,  as  they  always  do  look 
just  before  you  rub  them.  A  woman  wear- 
ing the  same  kind  of  clothes  as  people  in 
other  houses  wear,  told  us  to  go  up  to  the 
second  floor,  and  she  grinned  at  David, 
as  if  she  had  heard  about  him  ;  so  up 
we  went,  David  muttering  through  his 
clenched  teeth,  "I  sha'n't  laugh,"  and  as 
soon  as  we  knocked  a  voice  called  out, 
"  Here  we  are  again  !  "  at  which  a  shud- 
der passed  through  David  as  if  he  feared 
that  he  had  set  himself  an  impossible  task. 
In  we  went,  however,  and  though  the  voice 
had  certainly  come  from  this  room  we 
found  nobody  there.  I  looked  in  bewil- 
derment at  David,  and  he  quickly  put  his 
hand  over  his  mouth. 

It  was  a  funny  room,  of  course,  but  not 
so  funny  as  you  might  expect  ;  there  were 
droll  things  in  it,  but  they  did  nothing 
funny,  you  could  see  that  they  were  just 
waiting  for  Joey.  There  were  padded 
chairs  with  friendly  looking  rents  down 
the  middle  of  them,  and  a  table  and  a 
horse-hair  sofa,  and  we  sat  down  very 
cautiously  on  the  sofa,  but  nothing  hap- 
pened to  us. 

The  biggest  piece  of  furniture  was  an 
enormous  wicker  trunk,  with  a  very  lively 
colored  stocking  dangling  out  at  a  hole  in 
it,  and  a  notice  on  the  top  that  Joey  was 
the  funniest  man  on  earth.  David  tried 
to  pull  the  stocking  out  of  the  hole,  but 
it  was  so  long  that  it  never  came  to  an 
end,  and  when  it  measured  six  times  the 
length  of  the  room  he  had  to  cover  his 
mouth  again. 

"  I'm  not  laughing,"  he  said  to  me, 
quite  fiercely.  He  even  managed  not  to 
laugh  (though  he  did  gulp)  when  we  (lis- 
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covered  on  the  mantlepiece  a  photograph 
of  Joey  in  orcHnary  clothes,  the  garments 
he  wore  l)efore  lie  became  a  clown.  You 
(TJi't  think  how  absurd  he  looked  in  them. 
I  Jut  David  didn't  laugh. 

Suddenly  Joey  was  standing  beside  us, 
it  could  not  have  been  more  sudden 
though  he  had  come  from  beneath  the 
table,  and  he  was  wearing  his  pantomime 
clothes  (which  he  told  us  afterward  were 
the  only  clothes  he  had)  and  his  red  and 
white  face  was  so  funny  that  David  made 
gurgling  sounds,  which  were  his  laugh  try- 
ing to  force  a  passage. 

I  introduced  David,  who  offered  his 
hand  .stiftly,  but  Joey,  instead  of  taking 
it,  put  out  his  tongue  and  waggled  it,  and 
this  was  so  droll  that  David  had  again  to 
save  himself  by  clapping  his  hand  over  his 
mouth.  Joey  thought  he  had  toothache, 
so  I  explained  what  it  really  meant,  and 
then  Joey  said,  ''Oh,  I  shall  soon  make 
him  laugh,"  whereupon  the  following  con- 
versation took  place  between  them  : 

"  No,  you  sha'n't,"  said  David  doggedly. 

"Yes,  I  shall." 

"No,  you  sha'n't  not." 

"Yes,  I  shall  so." 

"Sha'n't,  sha'n't,  sha'n't." 

"Shall,  shall,  shall." 

"You  shut  up." 

"You're  another." 

By  this  time  Joey  was  in  a  frightful  wax 
(because  he  saw  he  was  getting  the  w'orst 
of  it),  and  he  boasted  that  he  had  David's 
laugh  in  his  pocket,  and  David  challenged 
him  to  produce  it,  and  Joey  searched  his 
pockets  and  brought  out  the  most  unex- 
pected articles,  including  a  duck  and  a 
bunch  of  carrots  ;  and  you  could  see  by 
his  manner  that  the  simple  soul  thought 
these  were  things  which  all  boys  carried 
loose  in  their  pockets. 

1  daresay  David  would  have  had  to 
laugh  in  the  end,  had  there  not  been  a 
half-gnawed  sausage  in  one  of  the  pockets, 
and  the  sight  of  it  reminded  him  so  cruelly 
of  the  poor  dog's  fate  that  he  howled,  and 
Joey's  heart  was  touched  at  last,  and  he 
also  wept,  but  he  wiped  his  eyes  with  the 
duck. 

It  was  at  this  touching  moment  that  the 
pantaloon  hobbled  in,  also  dressed  as  we 
had  seen  him  last,  and  carrying,  unfortu- 
nately, a  trayful  of  sausages,  which  at  once 
increased   the  general  gloom,  for  he  an- 


nounced, in  his  squeaky  voice,  that  they 
were  the  very  sausages  that  had  lately  been 
the  dog. 

Then  Joey  seemed  to  have  a  great  idea, 
and  his  excitement  was  so  impressive  that 
we  stood  gazing  at  him.  First,  he  counted 
the  sausages,  and  said  that  they  were  two 
short,  and  he  found  the  missing  two  up 
the  pantaloon's  sleeve.  Then  he  ran  out 
of  the  room  and  came  back  with  the  sau- 
sage-machine ;  and  what  do  you  think  he 
did?  He  put  all  the  sausages  into  the 
end  of  the  machine  that  they  had  issued 
from,  and  turned  the  handle  backward, 
and  then  out  came  the  dog  at  the  other 
end  ! 

Can  you  picture  the  joy  of  David? 

He  clasped  the  dear  httle  terrier  in  his 
arms;  and  then  we  noticed  that  there 
was  a  sausage  adhering  to  its  tail.  Hie 
pantaloon  said  we  must  have  put  in  a 
sausage  too  many,  but  Joey  said  the  ma- 
chine had  not  worked  quite  smoothly  and 
that  he  feared  this  sausage  was  the  dog's 
bark,  which  distressed  David,  for  he  saw 
how  awkward  it  must  be  to  a  dog  to  have 
its  bark  outside,  and  we  were  considering 
what  should  be  done  when  the  dog  closed 
the  discussion  by  swallowing  the  sausage. 

After  that,  David  had  the  most  hilarious 
hour  of  his  life,  entering  into  the  childish 
pleasures  of  this  family  as  heartily  as  if 
he  had  been  brought  up  on  sausages,  and 
knocking  the  pantaloon  down  repeatedly. 
You  must  not  think  that  he  did  this 
viciously;  he  did  it  to  please  the  old 
gentleman,  who  begged  him  to  do  it,  and 
always  shook  hands  warmly  and  said 
"Thank  you,"  when  he  had  done  it.  They 
are  quite  a  simple  people. 

Joey  called  David  and  me  "Sonny," 
and  asked  David,  who  addressed  him  as 
"  yir.  Clown,"  to  call  him  Joey.  He  also 
told  us  that  the  pantaloon's  name  was 
old  Joey,  and  the  columbine's  Josy,  and 
the  harlequin's  Joeykin. 

We  were  sorry  to  hear  that  old  Joey 
gave  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  This 
was  because  his  memory  is  so  bad  that  he 
often  forgets  whether  it  is  your  head  or 
your  feet  you  should  stand  on,  and  he 
usually  begins  the  day  by  standing  on  the 
end  that  happens  to  get  out  of  bed  first. 
Thus  he  requires  constant  watching,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is,  you  dare  not  draw 
attention  to  his  mistake,  he  is  so  shrink- 
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ingly  sensitive  about  it.  No  sooner  had 
Joey  told  us  this  than  the  poor  old  fellow 
began  to  turn  upside  down  and  stood  on 
his  head  ;  but  we  pretended  not  to  notice, 
and  talked  about  the  weather  until  he 
came  to. 

Josy  and  Joeykin,  all  skirts  and  sj)an- 
gles,  were  with  us  by  this  time,  for  they 
had  been  invited  to  tea.  They  came  in 
dancing,  and  danced  off  and  on  most  of 
the  time.  Even  in  the  middle  of  what 
they  were  saying  they  would  begin  to 
flutter  ;  it  was  not  so  much  that  they  meant 
to  dance  as  that  the  slightest  thing  set 
them  going,  such  as  sitting  in  a  draught  ; 
and  David  found  he  could  blow  them 
about  the  room  like  pieces  of  paper.  You 
could  see  by  the  shortness  of  Josy's  dress 
that  she  was  very  young  indeed,  and  at 
first  this  made  him  shy,  as  he  always  is 
when  introduced  formally  to  little  girls, 
and  he  stood  sucking  his  thumb,  and  so  did 
she,  but  soon  the  stiffness  wore  off  and 
they  sat  together  on  the  sofa,  holding  each 
other's  hands. 

All  this  time  the  harlequin  was  rotating 
like  a  beautiful  fish,  and  David  recjuested 
him  to  jump  through  the  wall,  at  which 
he  is  such  an  adept,  and  first  he  said  he 
would,  and  then  he  said  better  not,  for  the 
last  time  he  did  it  the  people  in  the  next 
house  had  made  such  a  fuss.  David  had 
to  admit  that  it  must  be  rather  startling  to 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall, 
but  he  was  sorry. 

By  this  time  tea  was  ready,  and  Josy, 
who  poured  out,  remembered  to  ask  if  you 
took  milk  v/ith  just  one  drop  of  tea  in  it, 
exactly  as  her  mother  would  have  asked. 
There  was  nothing  to  eat,  of  course,  except 
sausages,  but  what  a  number  of  them  there 
were  !  hundreds  at  least,  ropes  of  sausages, 
and  every  now  and  then  Joey  jumped  up 
and  played  skipping  rope  with  them.  David 
had  been  taught  not  to  look  greedy,  even 
though  he  felt  greedy,  and  he  was  shocked 
to  see  the  way  in  which  Joey  and  old 
Joey  and  even  Josy  eyed  the  sausages 
they  had  given  him.  Soon  Josy  devel- 
oped nobler  feelings,  for  she  and  Joeykin 
suddenly  fell  madly  in  love  with  each  other 
across  the  table,  but  unaffected  by  this 
pretty  picture,  Joey  continued  to  put  whole 
sausages  in  his  mouth  at  a  time,  and  dien 
rubbed  himself  a  little  lower  down,  while 
old  Joey  secreted  them  about  his  person  ; 


and  when  David  wasn't  looking  they  both 
pounced  on  his  sausages,  and  yet  as  they 
gobbled  they  were  constantly  running  to 
the  top  of  the  stair  and  screaming  to  the 
servant  to  bring  up  more  sausages. 

You  could  see  that  Joey  (if  you  caught 
him  with  his  hand  in  your  plate)  was  a 
bit  ashamed  of  himself,  and  he  admitted 
to  us  that  sausages  were  a  passion  with 
him. 

He  said  he  had  never  once  in  his  life 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  sausages.  They 
had  maddened  him  since  he  was  the  small- 
est boy.  He  told  us  how,  even  in  those 
days,  his  mother  had  feared  for  him, 
though  fond  of  a  sausage  herself ;  how  he 
had  bought  a  sausage  with  his  first  penny, 
and  hoped  to  buy  one  with  his  last  (if 
they  could  not  be  got  in  any  other  way), 
and  that  he  always  slept  with  a  string  of 
them  beneath  his  pillow. 

While  he  was  giving  us  these  confi- 
dences, unfortunately,  his  eyes  came  to 
rest,  at  first  accidentally,  then  wistfully, 
then  with  a  horrid  gleam  in  them,  on  the 
little  dog,  which  was  fooling  about  on  the 
top  of  the  sausage-machine,  and  his  hands 
went  out  toward  it  convulsively,  whereat 
David,  in  sudden  fear,  seized  the  dog  in 
one  arm  and  gallantly  clenched  his  other 
fist,  and  then  Joey  begged  his  pardon  and 
burst  into  tears,  each  one  of  which  he 
flung  against  the  wall,  where  it  exploded 
with  a  bang. 

David  refused  to  pardon  him  unless  he 
promised  on  wood  never  to  look  in  that 
way  at  the  dog  again,  but  Joey  said  prom- 
ises were  nothing  to  him  when  he  was 
short  of  sausages,  and  so  his  wisest  course 
would  be  to  present  the  dog  to  David. 
Oh,  the  joy  of  David  when  he  understood 
that  the  little  dog  he  had  saved  was  his 
^•ery  own  !  I  can  tell  you  he  was  now  in 
a  hurry  to  be  off  before  Joey  had  time  to 
change  his  mind. 

"  All  I  ask  of  you,"  Joey  said  with  a 
break  in  his  voice,  "  is  to  call  him  after 
me.  and  always  to  give  him  a  sausage, 
sonny,  of  a  Saturday  night." 

There  was  a  quiet  dignity  about  Joey 
at  the  end,  which  showed  that  he  might 
have  risen  to  high  distinction  but  for  his 
fatal  passion. 

The  last  we  saw  of  him  was  from  the 
street.  He  was  waving  his  tongue  at  us 
in   his  attractive,  foolish    way,  and   Josy 
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was  poised  on  Joeykin's  hand  like  a  but- 
terfly that  had  ahghted  on  a  flower.  We 
could  not  exacdy  see  old  Joey,  but  we 
saw  his  feet,  and  so  feared  the  worst. 
Of  course  they  are  not  everything  they 
should  be,  but  one  can't  help  liking  them. 


XX 

PH.KINOrON's 

N  attaining  the  age  of  eight, 
or  thereabout,  children  fly 
away  from  the  Gardens,  and 
never  come  back.  When 
next  you  meet  them  they 
are  ladies  and  gentlemen 
holding  up  their  umbrellas  to  hail  a  han- 
som. 

Where  the  girls  go  to  I  know  not,  to 
some  private  place,  I  suppose,  to  put  up 
their  hair,  but  the  boys  have  gone  to  Pil- 
kington's.  He  is  a  man  with  a  cane.  You 
may  not  go  to  Pilkington's  in  knicker- 
bockers made  by  your  mother,  make  she 
ever  so  artfully.  They  must  be  real  knick- 
erbockers. ,  It  is  his  stern  rule.  Hence 
the  fearful  fascination  of  Pilkington's. 

He  may  be  conceived  as  one  who, 
baiting  his  hook  with  real  knickerbockers, 
fishes  all  day  in  the  Gardens,  which  are  to 
him  but  a  pool  swarming  with  small  fry. 

Abhorred  shade !  1  know  not  what 
manner  of  man  thou  art  in  the  flesh,  sir, 
but  figure  thee  bearded  and  blacka vised, 
and  of  a  lean  tortuous  habit  of  body,  that 
moves  ever  with  a  swish.  Every  morn- 
ing, I  swear,  thou  readest  avidly  the  list 
of  male  births  in  thy  paper,  and  then 
are  thy  hands  rubbed  gloatingly  the  one 
upon  the  other.  'Tis  fear  of  thee  and  thy 
gown  and  thy  cane,  which  are  part  of 
thee,  that  makes  the  fairies  to  hide  by 
day  ;  wert  thou  to  hnger  but  once  among 
their  haunts  between  the  hours  of  Lock- 
out and  Open  Gates  there  would  be  left 
not  one  single  gentle  place  in  all  the  Gar- 
dens. The  little  people  would  flit.  How 
much  wiser  they  than  the  small  boys  who 
swim  glamoured  to  thy  crafty  hook. 
Thou  devastator  of  the  Gardens,  I  know 
thee,  Pilkington. 

I  first  heard  of  Pilkington  from  David, 
who  had  it  from  Oliver  Bailey. 

This  Oliver  Bailey  was  one  of  the  most 


dashing  figures  in  the  Gardens,  and  with- 
out apparent  eff'ort  was  daily  drawing 
nearer  the  completion  of  his  seventh 
year  at  a  time  when  David  seemed  unable 
to  get  beyond  half-past  five.  I  have  to 
s[)eak  of  him  in  the  past  tense,  for  gone  is 
Oliver  from  the  Gardens  (gone  to  Pilking- 
ton's) but  he  is  still  a  name  among  us, 
and  some  lordly  deeds  are  remembered  of 
him,  as  that  his  father  shaved  twice  a  day. 
Oliver  himself  was  all  on  that  scale. 

His  not  ignoble  ambition  seems  always 
to  have  been  to  be  wrecked  upon  an  island, 
indeed  I  am  told  that  he  mentioned  it  in- 
sinuatingly in  his  prayers,  and  it  was  per- 
haps inevitable  that  a  boy  with  such  an 
outlook  should  fascinate  David.  I  am 
proud,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  state  on 
wood  that  it  was  Oliver  himself  who  made 
the  overture. 

On  first  hearing,  from  some  satellite  of 
Oliver's,  of  Wrecked  Islands,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Gardens,  David  said  wistfully 
that  he  supposed  you  needed  to  be  very 
very  good  before  you  had  any  chance  of 
being  wrecked,  and  the  remark  was  con- 
veyed to  Oliver,  on  whom  it  made  an  un- 
comfortable impression.  For  a  time  he 
tried  to  evade  it,  but  ultimately  David 
was  presented  to  him  and  invited  gloom- 
ily to  say  it  again.  The  upshot  was  that 
Oliver  advertised  the  Gardens  of  his  in- 
tention to  be  good  until  he  was  eight,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  wrecked  by  that  time, 
to  be  as  jolly  bad  as  a  boy  could  be.  He 
was  naturally  so  bad  that  at  the  Kinder- 
garten Academy,  when  the  mistress  ordered 
whoever  had  done  the  last  naughty  deed  to 
step  forward,  Oliver's  custom  had  been  to 
step  forward,  not  necessarily  because  he 
had  done  it,  but  because  he  presumed  he 
very  likely  had. 

The  friendship  of  the  two  dated  from 
this  time,  and  at  first  I  thought  Oliver 
discovered  generosity  in  hasting  to  David 
as  to  an  equal  ;  he  also  walked  hand  in 
hand  with  him,  and  even  reproved  him 
for  delinquencies  hke  a  loving  elder  brother. 
But  'tis  a  gray  world  even  in  the  Gardens, 
for  I  found  that  a  new  arrangement  had 
been  made  which  reduced  Oliver  to  life- 
size.  He  had  wearied  of  well-doing,  and 
passed  it  on,  so  to  speak,  to  his  friend.  In 
other  words,  on  David  now  devolved  the 
task  of  being  good  until  he  was  eight, 
while  Oliver  clung  to  him  so  closely  that 
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the  one  could  not  be  wrecked  without  the 
other. 

When  this  was  made  known  to  me  it 
was  already  too  late  to  break  the  spell  of 
Oliver,  David  was  top-heavy  with  pride 
in  him,  and,  faith,  I  began  to  find  myself 
very  much  in  the  cold,  for  Oliver  was 
frankly  bored  by  me  and  even  David 
seemed  to  think  it  would  be  convenient  if 
I  went  and  sat  with  Irene.  Am  I  affect- 
ing to  laugh?  I  was  really  distressed  and 
lonely,  and  rather  bitter  ;  and  how  hum- 
ble I  became.  Sometimes  when  the  dog 
Joey  is  unable,  by  frisking,  to  induce  Por- 
thos  to  play  with  him  he  stands  on  his  hind 
legs  and  begs  it  of  him,  and  I  do  believe 
I  was  sometimes  as  humble  as  Joey.  Then 
David  would  insist  on  my  being  suffered 
to  join  them,  but  it  was  plain  that  he  had 
no  real  occasion  for  me. 

It  was  an  unheroic  trouble,  and  I  de- 
spised myself.  For  years  I  had  been 
fighting  Mary  for  David,  and  had  not 
wholly  failed  though  she  was  advan- 
taged by  the  accident  of  relationship  ; 
was  I  now  to  be  knocked  out  so  easily  by 
a  seven  year  old?  I  reconsidered  my 
weapons,  and  I  fought  Oliver  and  beat 
him.  Figure  to_  yourself  those  two  boys 
become  as  faithful  to  me  as  my  coat- 
tails. 

With  wrecked  islands  I  did  it.  I  be- 
gan in  the  most  unpretentious  way  by 
telling  them  a  story  which  might  last  an 
hour,  and  favored  by  many  an  unexpect- 
ed wind  it  lasted  eighteen  months.  It 
started  as  the  wreck  of  the  simple  Swiss 
family  who  looked  up  and  saw  the  butter 
tree,  but  soon  a  glorious  inspiration  of  the 
night  turned  it  into  the  wreck  of  David 
A —  and  Oliver  Bailey.  At  first  it  was 
what  they  were  to  do  when  they  were 
wrecked,  but  imperceptibly  it  became 
what  they  had  done.  I  spent  much  of  my 
time  staring  reflectively  at  the  titles  of 
the  boys'  stories  in  the  booksellers'  win- 
dows, whistling  for  a  breeze,  so  to  say,  for 
I  found  that  the  titles  were  even  more 
helpful  than  the  stories.  We  wrecked 
everybody  of  note,  including  all  Homer's 
nio.st  taking  characters  and  the  hero  of 
Paradise  Lost.  But  we  suffered  them  not 
to  land.  We  stripped  them  of  what  we 
wanted  and  left  them  to  wander  the  high 
seas,  naked  of  adventure.  And  all  this 
was  merely  the  beginning. 


By  this  time  I  had  been  cast  upon  the 
island.  It  was  not  my  own  proposal, 
but  David  knew  my  wishes,  and  he  made 
it  all  right  for  me  with  Oliver .  They 
found  me  among  the  breakers  with  a 
large  dog,  which  had  kept  me  afloat 
tliroughout  that  terrible  night.  I  was  the 
sole  survivor  of  the  ill-fated  Anna  Pink. 
So  exhausted  was  I  that  they  had  to 
carry  me  to  their  hut,  and  great  was  my 
gratitude  when  on  opening  my  eyes,  I 
found  myself  in  that  romantic  edifice  in- 
stead of  in  Davy  Jones's  locker.  As  we 
walked  in  the  Gardens  I  told  them  of 
the  hut  they  had  built  ;  and  they  were 
inflated  but  not  surprised.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  looked  for  surprise  from  me. 

"  Did  we  tell  you  about  the  turtle  we 
turned  on  its  back?  "  asked  Oliver,  re- 
verting to  deeds  of  theirs  of  which  I  had 
previously  told  them. 

"  You  did." 

"  Who  turned  it?  "  demanded  David, 
not  as  one  who  needed  information  but 
after  the  manner  of  a  schoolmaster. 

"  It  was  turned,"  I  said,  "  by  David 
A — ,  the  younger  of  the  two  youths." 

"  Who  made  the  monkeys  fling  cocoa- 
nuts  at  him?  "  asked  the  older  of  the  two 
youths. 

"  Ohver  Bailey,"  I  replied. 

"  Was  it  Oliver,"  asked  David  sharply, 
"  that  found  the  cocoa-nut-tree  first?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  I  answered,  "it 
was  first  observed  by  David,  who  im- 
mediately climbed  it,  remarking,  '  This  is 
certainly  the  cocos-mecifera,  for,  see,  dear 
Oliver,  the  slender  columns  supporting 
the  crown  of  leaves  which  fall  with  a 
grace  that  no  art  can  imitate.'  " 

"That's  what  I  said,"  remarked  David 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"  I  said  things  like  that  too,"  Oliver 
insisted. 

"  No,  you  didn't  then,"  said  David. 

"Yes,  I  did  so." 

"  No,  you  didn't  so." 

"Shut  up." 

"  Well,  then,  let's  hear  one  you  said." 

Oliver  looked  appealingly  at  me. 
" 'ilie  following,"  I  announced,  "is  one 
that  Oliver  said  :  '  Truly,  dear  comrade, 
though  the  perils  of  these  happenings  are 
great,  and  our  privations  calculated  to 
break  the  stoutest  heart,  yet  to  be  re- 
warded by  such  fair  sights   I   would  en- 
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dure  still  greater  trials  and  still  rejoice 
even  as  the  bird  on  yonder  bough.'  " 

"That's  one  I  said  !  "  crowed  Oliver. 

"  I  shot  the  bird,"  said  David  in- 
stantly. 

"What  bird?" 

"  The  yonder  bird." 

"  No,  you  didn't." 

"  Did  I  not  shoot  the  bird?  " 

"  It  was  David  who  shot  the  bird,"  I 
said,  "  but  it  was  Oliver  who  saw  by  its 
multi-colored  plumage  that  it  was  one  of 
the  Psittacidie,  an  e.xcellent  substitute  for 
partridge." 

"  Vou  didn't  see  that,"  said  Oliver, 
rather  swollen. 

"  Yes.  I  did." 

"What  did  you  see  ?" 

"  I  saw  that." 

"  What  ?  " 

"  You  shut  up." 

"David  shot  it,"  I  summed  up,  "and 
Oliver  knew  its  name,  but  I  ate  it.  Do 
you  remember  how  hungry  I  was  ?  " 

"  Rather  !  "  said  David. 

"  1  cooked  it,"  said  Oliver. 

"  It  was  served  up  on  toast,"  I  remind- 
ed them. 

"  I  toasted  it,"  said  David. 

"  Toast  from  the  bread-fruit- tree,"  I 
said,  "  which  (as  you  both  remarked  si- 
multaneously) bears  two  and  sometimes 
three  crops  in  the  year,  and  also  affords 
a  serviceable  gum  for  the  pitching  of 
canoes." 

"  I  pitched  mine  best,"  said  Oliver. 

"  I  pitched  mine  farthest,"  said  David. 

"  And  when  I  had  finished  my  repast," 
said  I,  "you  amazed  me  by  handing  me 
a  cigar  from  the  tobacco-plant." 

"  I  handed  it,"  said  Oliver. 

"  I  snicked  off  the  end,"  said  David. 

"And  then,"  said  I,  "you  gave  me  a 
light." 

"  Which  of  us?"  they  cried  together. 

"  Both  of  you,"  I  said.  "  Never  shall 
I  forget  my  amazement  when  I  saw  you 
get  that  hght  by  rubbing  two  sticks  to- 
gether." 

At  this  they  waggled  their  heads.  "You 
couldn't  have  done  it  !  "  said  David. 

"  No,  David,"  I  admitted,  "  I  can't  do 
it,  but  of  course  I  know  that  all  wrecked 
boys  do  it  quite  easily.  Show  me  how  you 
did  it." 

But  after  consulting  apart  they  agreed 
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not  to  show  me.  I  was  not  shown  every- 
thing. 

David  was  now  firmly  convinced  that 
he  had  once  been  wrecked  on  an  island, 
while  Oliver  passed  his  days  in  dubiety. 
They  used  to  argue  it  out  together  and 
among  their  friends.  As  I  unfolded  the 
story  Oliver  listened  with  an  open  knife  in 
his  hand,  and  David  who  was  not  allowed 
to  have  a  knife  wore  a  pirate-string  round 
his  waist.  Irene  in  her  usual  interfering 
way  objected  to  this  bauble  and  dropped 
disparaging  remarks  about  wrecked  islands 
which  were  little  to  her  credit.  I  was  for 
defying  her,  but  David,  who  had  the  knack 
of  women,  knew  a  better  way;  he  craftily 
proposed  that  we  "should  let  Irene  in,"  in 
short,  should  wreck  her,  and  though  I  ob- 
jected, she  proved  a  great  success  and 
recognized  \h& yucca filamentosa  by  its  long 
narrow  leaves  the  very  day  she  joined  us. 
Thereafter  we  had  no  more  scoffing  from 
Irene,  who  listened  to  the  story  as  hotly 
as  anybody. 

This  encouraged  us  in  time  to  let  in 
David's  father  and  mother,  though  they 
never  knew  it  unless  he  told  them,  as  I 
have  no  doubt  he  did.  They  were  ad- 
mitted primarily  to  gratify  David,  who  was 
very  soft-hearted  and  knew  that  while  he 
was  on  the  island  they  must  be  missing 
him  very  much  at  home.  So  we  let  them 
in,  and  there  was  no  part  of  the  story  he 
liked  better  than  that  which  told  of  the  joy- 
ous meeting.  We  were  in  need  of  another 
woman  at  any  rate,  someone  more  ro- 
mantic looking  than  Irene,  and  Mary,  I 
can  assure  her  now,  had  a  busy  time  of  it. 
She  was  constantly  being  carried  off  by 
cannibals,  and  David  became  quite  an 
adept  at  plucking  her  from  the  very  pot 
itself  and  springing  from  cliff  to  chff  with 
his  lovely  burden  in  his  arms.  There  was 
seldom  a  Saturday  in  which  David  did 
not  kill  his  man. 

I  shall  now  provide  the  proof  that  David 
believed  it  all  to  be  true  as  true.  It  was 
told  me  by  Oliver,  who  had  it  from  our 
hero  himself.  I  had  described  to  them 
how  the  savages  tattooed  David's  father, 
and  Oliver  informed  me  that  one  night 
shortly  afterward  David  was  discovered 
softly  lifting  the  blankets  off  his  father's 
legs  to  have  a  look  at  the  birds  and  rep- 
tiles etched  thereon. 

Thus  many  months  passed  with  no  word 
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of  Pilkington,  and  you  may  be  asking 
where  he  was  all  this  time.  Ah,  my  friends, 
he  was  very  busy  fishing,  though  I  was  as 
yet  unaware  of  his  existence.  Most  sud- 
denly I  heard  the  whirr  of  his  hated  reel, 
as  he  struck  a  fish.  I  remember  that  grim 
day  with  painful  vividness,  it  was  a  wet 
day,  indeed  I  think  it  has  rained  for  me 
more  or  less  ever  since.  As  soon  as  they 
joined  me  I  saw  from  the  manner  of  the 
two  boys  that  they  had  something  to  com- 
municate. Oliver  nudged  David  and  re- 
tired a  few  paces,  whereupon  David  said 
to  me  solemnly, 

"  Oliver  is  going  to  Pilkington's." 

I  immediately  perceived  that  it  was 
some  school,  but  so  little  did  I  understand 
the  import  of  David's  remark  that  I  called 
out  jocularly,  "  I  hope  he  won't  swish  you, 
OHver." 

Evidently  I  had  pained  both  of  them, 
for  they  exchanged  glances  and  retired  for 
consultation  behind  a  tree,  whence  David 
returned  to  say  with  emphasis, 

"  He  has  two  jackets  and  two  waist- 
coats and  two  knickerbockers,  all  real 
ones." 

"Well  done,  Oliver  !  "  said  I,  but  it  was 
the  wrong  thing  again,  and  once  more 
they  disappeared  behind  the  tree.  Evi- 
dently they  decided  that  the  time  for  plain 
speaking  was  come,  for  now  David  an- 
nounced bluntly  : 

"  He  wants  you  not  to  call  him  Ohver 
any  longer." 

"What  shall  I  call  him?" 

"Bailey." 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  He's  going  to  Pilkington's.  And  he 
can't  play  with  us  any  more  after  next 
Saturday." 

"  Why  not  ?  " 

"  He's  going  to  Pilkington's." 

So  now  I  knew  the  law  about  the  thing, 
and  we  moved  on  together,  Oliver  stretch- 
ing himself  consciously,  and  methought 
that  even  David  walked  with  a  sedater  air. 

"  David,"  said  I,  with  a  sinking,  "are 
you  going  to  Pilkington's?" 

"  When  I  am  eight,"  he  replied. 

"  And  sha'n't  I  call  you  David  then, 
and  won't  you  play  witli  me  in  the  Gar- 
dens any  more  ?  " 

He  looked  at  Bailey,  and  Bailey  sig- 
nalled to  him  to  be  firm. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  David  cheerily. 


Thus  sharply  did  I  learn  how  much 
longer  I  was  to  have  of  him.  Strange 
that  a  little  boy  can  give  so  much  pain. 
I  dropped  his  hand  and  walked  on  in 
silence,  and  presently  I  did  my  most 
churlish  to  hurt  him  by  ending  the  story 
abruptly  in  a  very  cruel  way.  "Ten  years 
have  elapsed,"  said  I,  "  since  I  last  spoke, 
and  our  two  heroes,  now  gay  young  men, 
are  revisiting  the  wrecked  island  of  their 
childhood.  'Did  we  wreck  ourselves,' 
said  one,  '  or  was  there  someone  to  help 
us  ?  '  And  the  other,  who  was  the  young- 
er, replied,  '  I  think  there  was  someone  to 
help  us,  a  man  with  a  dog.  I  think  he 
used  to  tell  me  stories  in  the  Kensington 
Gardens,  but  I  forget  all  about  him ;  I 
don't  remember  even  his  name.'  " 

This  tame  ending  bored  Bailey,  and  he 
drifted  away  from  us,  but  David  still 
walked  by  my  side,  and  he  was  grown  so 
quiet  that  I  knew  a  storm  was  brewing. 
Suddenly  he  flashed  lightning  on  me. 
"It's  not  true,"  he  cried,  "it's  a  he!" 
He  gripped  my  hand.  "I  sha'n't  never 
forget  you,  father." 

Strange  that  a  little  boy  can  give  so 
much  pleasure. 

Yet  I  could  go  on.  "  You  will  forget, 
David,  but  there  Avas  once  a  boy  who 
would  have  remembered." 

"Timothy?"  said  he  at  once.  He 
thinks  Timothy  was  a  real  boy,  and  is 
very  jealous  of  him.  He  turned  his  back 
to  me,  and  stood  alone  and  wept  passion- 
ately, while  I  waited  for  him.  You  may 
be  sure  I  begged  his  pardon,  and  made  it 
all  right  with  him,  and  had  him  laughing 
and  happy  again  before  I  let  him  go. 
But  nevertheless  what  I  said  was  true. 
David  is  not  my  boy,  and  he  will  forget. 
But  Timothy  would  have  remembered. 

XXI 

BARBARA 

INOTHKR  shock  Avas  wait- 
ing for  me  farther  down 
the  story. 

For  we  had  resumed  our 
adventures,  though  we  sel- 
dom saw  Bailey  now.  At 
long  intervals  we  met  him  on  our  way  to 
or  from  the  Gardens,  and,  if  there  was 
none  from   Pilkington's  to  mark  him,  me- 
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thought  he  looked  at  us  somewhat  long- 
ingly, as  if  beneath  his  real  knickerbockers 
a  morsel  of  the  egg-shell  still  adhered. 
Otherwise  he  gave  David  a  not  unfriendly 
kick  in  passing,  and  called  him  "  young- 
ster."    That  was  about  all. 

When  Oliver  disappeared  from  the  life 
of  the  Gardens  we  had  lofted  him  out  of 
the  story,  and  did  very  well  without  him, 
extending  our  operations  to  the  mainland, 
where  they  were  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  we 
were  rapidly  depopulating  the  earth.  And 
then  said  David  one  day, 

"Shall  we  let  Barbara  in?" 

We  had  occasionally  considered  the 
giving  of  Bailey's  place  to  some  other 
child  of  the  Gardens,  divers  of  David's 
year  having  sought  election,  even  with 
bribes  ;  but  Barbara  was  new  to  me. 

"Who  is  she?"  I  asked. 

"She's  my  sister." 

You  may  imagine  how  I  gaped. 

"  She  hasn't  come  yet,"  David  said 
lightly,  "but  she's  coming." 

I  was  shocked,  not  perhaps  so  much 
shocked  as  disillusioned,  for  though  I  had 
always  suspicioned  Mary  A —  as  one  who 
harbored  the  craziest  ambitions  when  she 
looked  most  humble,  of  such  presumption 
as  this  I  had  never  thought  her  capable. 

I  wandered  across  the  Broad  Walk 
to  have  a  look  at  Irene,  and  she  was 
wearing  an  unmistakable  air.  It  set  me 
reflecting  about  Mary's  husband  and  his 
manner  the  last  time  we  met,  for  though 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  to  say  so,  we 
still  meet  now  and  again,  and  he  has  even 
dined  with  me  at  the  club.  On  these  oc- 
casions the  subject  of  Timothy  is  barred, 
and  if  by  any  unfortunate  accident  Mary's 
name  is  mentioned,  we  immediately  look 
opposite  ways  and  a  silence  follows,  in 
which  I  feel  sure  he  is  smiling,  and  won- 
der what  the  deuce  he  is  smiling  at.  I 
remembered  now  that  I  had  last  seen  him 
when  I  was  dining  with  him  at  his  club 
(for  he  is  become  member  of  a  club  of 
painter  fellows,  and  Mary  is  so  proud  of 
this  that  she  has  had  it  printed  on  his 
card),  when  undoubtedly  he  had  looked 
preoccupied.  It  had  been  the  look,  I  saw 
now,  of  one  who  shared  a  guilty  secret. 

As  all  was  thus  suddenly  revealed  to 
me  I  laughed  unpleasantly  at  myself,  for, 
on  my  soul,  I  had  been  thinking  well  of 


Mary  of  late.  Always  foolishly  inflated 
about  David,  she  had  been  grudging  him 
even  to  me  during  these  last  weeks,  and 
I  had  forgiven  her,  putting  it  down  to  a 
mother's  love.  I  knew  from  the  poor  boy 
of  unwonted  treats  she  had  been  giving 
him  ;  I  had  seen  her  embrace  him  furtively 
in  a  public  place,  her  every  act,  in  so  far  as 
they  were  known  to  me,  had  been  a  chal- 
lenge to  whoever  dared  assert  that  she 
wanted  anyone  but  David.  How  could 
I,  not  being  a  woman,  have  guessed  that 
she  was  really  saying  good-by  to  him  ? 

Reader,  picture  to  yourself  that  simple 
Httle  boy  playing  about  the  house  at  this 
time,  on  the  understanding  that  every- 
thing was  going  on  as  usual.  Have  not 
his  toys  acquired  a  new  pathos,  especially 
the  engine  she  bought  him  yesterday? 

Did  you  look  him  in  the  face,  Mary,  as 
you  gave  him  that  engine  ?  I  envy  you 
not  your  feelings,  ma'am,  when  with  lov- 
ing arms  he  wrapped  you  round  for  it. 
That  childish  confidence  of  his  to  me,  in 
which  unwittingly  he  betrayed  you,  indi- 
cates that  at  last  you  have  been  preparing 
him  for  the  great  change,  and  I  suppose 
you  are  capable  of  replying  to  me  that 
David  is  still  happy,  and  even  interested. 
But  does  he  know  from  you  what  it  really 
means  to  him  ?  Rather,  I  do  believe,  you 
are  one  who  would  not  scruple  to  give  him 
to  understand  that  B  (which  you  may  yet 
find  stands  for  Benjamin)  is  primarily  a 
gift  for  him.  In  your  heart,  ma'am,  what 
do  you  think  of  this  tricking  of  a  little  boy  ? 

Suppose  David  had  known  what  was  to 
happen  before  he  came  to  you,  are  you 
sure  he  would  have  come  ?  Undoubtedly 
there  is  an  unwritten  compact  in  such 
matters  between  a  mother  and  her  first- 
born, and  I  desire  to  point  out  to  you  that 
he  never  breaks  it.  Again,  what  will  the 
other  boys  say  when  they  know  ?  You 
are  outside  the  criticism  of  the  Gardens, 
but  David  is  not.  Faith,  madam,  I  be- 
heve  you  would  have  been  kinder  to  wait 
and  let  him  run  the  gauntlet  at  Pilking- 
ton's. 

You  think  your  husband  is  a  great  man 
now  because  they  are  beginning  to  talk  of 
his  foregrounds  and  middle  distances  in 
the  newspaper  columns  that  nobody  reads. 
I  know  you  have  bought  him  a  velvet 
coat,  and  that  he  has  taken  a  large,  airy 
and  commodious  studio  in  Mews   Lane, 
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where  you  are  to  be  found  in  a  soft  mate- 
rial on  first  and  third  Wednesdays.  Times 
are  changing,  but  shall  I  tell  you  a  story 
here,  just  to  let  you  see  that  I  am  acquaint- 
ed with  it  ? 

Three  years  ago  a  certain  gallery  accept- 
ed from  a  certain  artist  a  picture  which  he 
and  his  wife  knew  to  be  monstrous  fine. 
But  no  one  spoke  of  the  picture,  no  one 
wrote  of  it,  and  no  one  made  an  oflFer  for 
it.  Crushed  was  the  artist,  sorry  for  the 
denseness  of  connoisseurs  was  his  wife,  till 
the  work  was  bought  by  a  dealer  for  an 
anonymous  client,  and  then  elated  were 
they  both,  and  relieved  also  to  discover 
that  I  was  not  the  buyer.  He  came  to 
me  at  once  to  make  sure  of  this,  and  re- 
mained to  walk  the  floor  gloriously  as  he 
told  me  what  recognition  means  to  gen- 
tleipen  of  the  artistic  callings.  O,  the 
happy  boy ! 

But  months  afterward,  rummaging  at 
his  home  in  a  closet  that  is  usually  kept 
locked,  he  discovered  the  picture,  there 
hidden  away.  His  wife  backed  into  a 
corner  and  made  trembling  confession. 
How  could  she  submit  to  see  her  dear's 
masterpiece  ignored  by  the  idiot  public, 
and  her  dear  himself  plunged  into  gloom 
thereby  ?  She  knew  as  well  as  he  (for 
had  they  not  been  married  for  years  ?) 
how  the  artistic  instinct  hungers  for  recog- 
nition, and  so  with  her  savings  she  bought 
the  great  work  anonymously  and  stored  it 
away  in  the  closet.  At  first,  I  believe,  the 
man  raved  furiously,  but  by  and  by  he 
was  on  his  knees  at  the  feet  of  this  little 
darling.  You  know  who  she  was,  Mary, 
but,  bless  me,  I  seem  to  be  praising  you, 
and  that  was  not  the  enterprise  on  which 
I  set  out.  What  I  intended  to  convey 
was  that  though  you  can  now  venture  on 
small  extravagances,  you  seem  to  be  going 
too  fast.  Look  at  it  how  one  may,  this 
Barbara  idea  is  undoubtedly  a  bad  busi- 
ness. 

How  to  be  even  with  her?  I  cast 
about  for  a  means,  and  on  my  lucky  day 
I  did  conceive  my  final  triumph  over  Mary, 
at  which  I  have  scarcely  as  yet  dared  to 
hint,  lest  by  discovering  it  I  should  spoil 
my  plot.  For  there  has  been  a  plot  all  the 
time. 

For  long  I  had  known  that  Mary  con- 
templated the  writing  of  a  book,  my  in- 
formant being  David,  who,  because  I  have 


published  a  little  volume  on  Military  tac- 
tics, and  am  preparing  a  larger  one  on  the 
same  subject  (which  I  shall  never  finish), 
likes  to  watch  my  methods  of  composition, 
how  I  dip,  and  so  on,  his  desire  being  to 
help  her.  He  may  have  done  this  on  his 
own  initiative,  but  it  is  also  quite  possible 
that  in  her  desperation  she  urged  him  to 
it ;  he  certainly  implied  that  she  had  taken 
to  book-writing  because  it  must  be  easy 
if  I  could  do  it.  She  also  informed  him 
(very  inconsiderately),  that  I  did  not  print 
my  books  myself,  and  this  lowered  me  in 
the  eyes  of  David,  for  it  was  for  the  print- 
ing he  had  admired  me  and  boasted  of 
me  in  the  Gardens. 

"  I  suppose  you  didn't  make  the  boxes 
neither,  nor  yet  the  labels,"  he  said  to  me 
in  the  voice  of  one  shorn  of  belief  in 
everything. 

I  should  say  here  that  my  literary 
labors  are  abstruse,  the  token  whereof  is 
many  rows  of  boxes  nailed  against  my 
walls,  each  labelled  with  a  letter  of  the 
alphabet.  When  I  take  a  note  in  ^,  I 
drop  it  into  the  A  box,  and  so  on,  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  David,  who  likes  to 
drop  them  in  for  me.  I  had  now  to 
admit  that  ^Vheeler  &  Gibb  made  the 
boxes. 

"  But  I  made  the  labels  myself,  David." 

"  They  are  not  so  well  made  as  the 
boxes,"  he  replied. 

Thus  I  had  reason  to  wish  ill  to  Mary's 
work  of  imagination,  as  I  presumed  it  to 
be,  and  I  said  to  him  with  easy  brutality, 
"  Tell  her  about  the  boxes,  David,  and 
that  no  one  can  begin  a  book  until  they 
are  all  full.     That  will  frighten  her." 

Soon  thereafter  he  announced  to  me 
that  she  had  got  a  box. 

"  One  box !  "  I  said  with  a  sneer. 

"  She  made  it  herself,"  retorted  David 
hotly. 

I  got  little  real  information  from  him 
about  the  work,  partly  because  David 
loses  his  footing  when  he  descends  to  the 
practical,  and  perhaps  still  more  because 
he  found  me  unsympathetic.  But  when 
he  blurted  out  the  title,  "The  Little  White 
Bird,"  I  was  like  one  who  had  read  the 
book  to  its  last  page.  I  knew  at  once 
that  the  white  bird  was  the  litde  daughter 
Mary  would  fain  have  had.  Somehow  I 
had  always  known  that  she  would  like  to 
have  a  little  daughter,  she  was  that  kind  of 
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woman,  and  so  long  as  she  had  the  mod- 
esty to  see  that  she  could  not  have  one,  I 
sympathized  with  her  deeply,  whatever  I 
may  have  said  about  her  book  to  David. 

In  those  days  Mary  had  the  loveliest 
ideas  for  her  sad  little  book,  and  they 
came  to  her  mostly  in  the  morning  when 
she  was  only  three-parts  awake,  but  as  she 
stepped  out  of  bed  they  all  flew  away  like 
startled  birds.  I  gathered  from  David 
that  this  depressed  her  exceedingly. 

Oh,  Mary,  your  thoughts  are  much  too 
pretty  and  holy  to  show  themselves  to 
anyone  but  yourself.  The  shy  things  are 
hiding  within  you.  If  they  could  come 
into  the  open  they  would  not  be  a  book, 
they  would  be  little  Barbara. 

But  that  was  not  the  message  I  sent 
her.  "  She  will  never  be  able  to  write  it," 
I  e.xplained  to  David.  "  She  has  not  the 
abihty.     Tell  her  I  said  that." 

I  remembered  now  that  for  many 
months  I  had  heard  nothing  of  her  am- 
bitious project,  so  I  questioned  David  and 
discovered  that  it  was  abandoned.  He 
could  not  say  why,  nor  was  it  necessary 
that  he  should,  the  trivial  little  reason  was 
at  once  so  plain  to  me.  From  that  mo- 
ment all  my  sympathy  with  Mary  was 
spilled,  and  I  searched  for  some  means 
of  exulting  over  her  until  I  found  it.  It 
was  this.  I  decided,  unknown  even  to 
David,  to  write  the  book  "  The  Little 
White  Bird,"  of  which  she  had  proved 
herself  incapable,  and  then  when,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  she  held  her  baby  on  high, 
implying  that  she  had  done  a  big  thing, 
I  was  to  hold  up  the  book.  I  venture  to 
think  that  such  a  devilish  revenge  was 
never  before  planned  and  carried  out. 

Yes,  carried  out,  for  this  is  the  book, 
rapidly  approaching  completion.  She  and 
I  are  running  a  neck-and-neck  race. 

I  have  also  once  more  brought  the  story 
of  David's  adventures  to  an  abrupt  end. 
"And  it  really  is  the  end  this  time,  David," 
I  said  severely.     (I  always  say  that.) 

It  ended  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia, 
whither  we  had  gone  to  shoot  the  great 
Sloth,  known  to  be  the  largest  of  animals, 
though  we  found  his  size  to  have  been 
under-estimated.  David,  his  father  and 
I  had  flung  our  hmbs  upon  the  beach  and 
were  having  a  last  pipe  before  turning  in, 
while  Mary,  attired  in  barbaric  splendor, 
sang    and  danced  before  us.     It  was  a 


lovely  evening,  and  we  lolled  manlike,  gaz- 
ing, well-content,  at  the  pretty  creature. 

The  night  was  absolutely  still  save  for 
the  roaring  of  the  Sloths  in  the  distance. 

By  and  by  Irene  came  to  the  entrance 
of  our  cave,  where  by  the  light  of  her 
torch  we  could  see  her  exploring  a  shark 
that  had  been  harpooned  by  David  earlier 
in  the  day. 

Everything  conduced  to  repose,  and  a 
feeling  of  gentle  peace  crept  over  us, 
from  which  we  were  roused  by  a  shrill 
cry.  It  was  uttered  by  Irene,  who  came 
speeding  to  us,  bearing  certain  articles,  a 
watch,  a  pair  of  boots,  a  newspaper,  which 
she  had  discovered  in  the  interior  of  the 
shark.  What  was  our  surprise  to  find  in 
the  newspaper  intelligence  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  all  of  us.  It  was  notliing 
less  than  this,  the  birth  of  a  new  baby  in 
London  to  Mary. 

How  strange  a  method  had  Solomon 
chosen  of  sending  us  the  news. 

The  bald  announcement  at  once  plunged 
us  into  a  fever  of  excitement,  and  next 
morning  we  set  sail  for  England.  Soon 
we  came  within  sight  of  the  white  cliffs 
of  Albion.  Mary  could  not  sit  down  for 
a  moment,  so  hot  was  she  to  see  her  child. 
She  paced  the  deck  in  uncontrollable  agi- 
tation. 

"  So  did  I !"  cried  David,  when  I  had 
reached  this  point  in  the  story. 

On  arriving  at  the  docks  we  immedi- 
ately hailed  a  cab. 

"  Never,  David,"  I  said,  "  shall  I  for- 
get your  mother's  excitement.  She  kept 
putting  her  head  out  of  the  window  and 
calling  to  the  cabby  to  go  quicker,  quicker. 
How  he  lashed  his  horse  !  At  last  he 
drew  up  at  your  house,  and  then  your 
mother,  springing  out,  flew  up  the  steps 
and  beat  with  her  hands  upon  the  door." 

David  was  quite  carried  away  by  the 
reality  of  it.  "  Father  has  the  key  !  "  he 
screamed. 

"  He  opened  the  door,"  I  said  grandly, 
"  and  your  mother  rushed  in,  and  next 
moment  her  Benjamin  was  in  her  arms." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  Barbara,"  corrected  David. 

"  Benjamin,"  said  I  doggedly. 

"  Is  that  a  girl's  name?  " 

"  No,  it's  a  boy's  name." 

"  But  mother  wants  a  girl,"  he  said, 
very  much  shaken. 
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"  Just  like  her  presumption,"  I  replied 
testily.  "  It  is  to  be  a  boy,  David,  and 
you  can  tell  her  I  said  so." 

He  was  in  a  deplorable  but  most  un- 
selfish state  of  mind.  A  boy  would  have 
suited  him  quite  well,  but  he  put  self 
aside  altogether  and  was  pertinaciously 
solicitous  that  Mary  should  be  given  her 
fancy. 

"  Barbara,"  he  repeatedly  implored  me. 

"  Benjamin,"  I  replied  firmly. 

For  long  I  was  obdurate,  but  the  time 
was  summer,  and  at  last  I  agreed  to  play 
him  for  it,  a  two-innings  match.  If  he 
won  it  was  to  be  a  girl,  and  if  I  won  it 
was  to  be  a  boy. 


XXII 

THE    CRICKET    MATCH 

THINK  there  has  not 
been  so  much  on  a  cricket 
match  since  the  day  when 
Sir  Horace  Mann  walked 
about  Broad  Ha'penny  agi- 
tatedly cutting  down  the 
daisies  with  his  stick.  And,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  heroes  of  Hambledon  played 
for  money  and  renown  only,  while  David 
was  champion  of  a  lady.  A  lady  !  May 
we  not  prettily  say  of  two  ladies  ?  There 
were  no  spectators  of  our  contest  except 
now  and  again  some  loiterer  in  the  Gar- 
dens who  little  thought  what  was  the  stake 
for  which  we  played,  but  cannot  we  con- 
ceive Barbara  standing  at  the  ropes  and 
agitatedly  cutting  down  the  daisies  every 
time  David  missed  the  ball  ?  I  tell  you, 
this  was  the  historic  match  of  the  Gar- 
dens. 

David  wanted  to  play  on  a  pitch  near 
the  Round  Pond  with  which  he  is  familiar, 
but  this  would  have  placed  me  at  a  dis- 
advantage, so  I  insisted  on  unaccustomed 
ground,  and  we  finally  pitched  stumps  in 
the  Figs.  We  could  not  exactly  pitch 
stumps,  for  they  are  forbidden  in  the  Gar- 
dens, but  there  are  trees  here  and  there 
which  have  chalk-marks  on  them  through- 
out the  summer,  and  when  you  take  up 
your  position  with  a  bat  near  one  of  these 
you  have  really  pitched  stamps.  The  tree 
we  selected  is  a  ragged  yew  which  consists 
of  a  broken  trunk  and  one  branch,  and  I 


viewed  the  ground  with  secret  satisfaction, 
for  it  falls  slightly  at  about  four  yards'  dis- 
tance from  the  tree,  and  this  exactly  suits 
my  style  of  bowling. 

I  won  the  toss,  and  after  examining  the 
wicket  decided  to  take  first  knock.  As  a 
rule  when  we  play  the  wit  at  first  flows 
free,  but  on  this  occasion  I  strode  to  the 
crease  in  an  almost  eerie  silence.  David 
had  taken  off  his  blouse  and  rolled  up  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  his  teeth  were  set,  so  I 
knew  he  would  begin  by  sending  me  down 
some  fast  ones. 

His  dehvery  is  underhand  and  not  in- 
elegant, but  he  sometimes  tries  a  round- 
arm  ball,  which  I  have  seen  double  up  the 
fielder  at  square  leg.  He  has  not  a  good 
length,  but  he  varies  his  action  bewilder- 
ingly,  and  has  one  especially  teasing  ball 
which  falls  from  the  branches  just  as  you 
have  stepped  out  of  your  ground  to  look 
for  it.  It  was  not,  however,  with  his 
teaser  that  he  bowled  me  that  day.  I  had 
notched  a  three  and  two  singles,  Avhen  he 
sent  me  down  a  medium  to  fast  which  got 
me  in  two  minds  and  I  played  back  to  it 
too  late.  Now,  I  am  seldom  out  on  a 
really  grassy  wicket  for  such  a  meagre 
score,  and  as  David  and  I  changed  places 
without  a  word,  there  was  a  cheery  look  on 
his  face  that  I  found  very  galling.  He  ran 
in  to  my  second  ball  and  cut  it  neatly  to 
the  on  for  a  single,  and  off  my  fifth  and 
sixth  he  had  two  pretty  drives  for  three, 
both  behind  the  wicket.  This,  however, 
as  I  hoped,  proved  the  undoing  of  him,  for 
he  now  hit  out  confidently  at  everything, 
and  with  his  score  at  nine  I  beat  him  with 
my  shooter. 

The  look  was  now  on  my  face. 

I  opened  my  second  innings  by  treat- 
ing him  with  uncommon  respect,  for  I 
knew  that  his  little  arm  soon  tired  if  he 
was  unsuccessful,  and  then  when  he  sent 
me  loose  ones  I  banged  him  to  the  rail- 
ings. What  cared  I  though  David's  lips 
were  twitching. 

When  he  ultimately  got  past  my  de- 
fence, with  a  jumpy  one  which  broke  awk- 
wardly from  the  off,  I  had  fetched  twenty- 
three  so  that  he  needed  twenty  to  win,  a 
longer  hand  than  he  had  ever  yet  made. 
As  I  gave  him  the  bat  he  looked  brave, 
but  something  wet  fell  on  my  hand,  and 
then  a  sudden  fear  seized  me  lest  David 
should  not  win. 
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At  the  very  outset,  however,  he  seemed 
to  master  the  bowling,  and  soon  fetched 
about  ten  runs  in  a  classic  manner.  Then 
I  tossed  him  a  Yorker  which  he  missed 
and  it  went  off  at  a  tangent  as  soon  as 
it  had  reached  the  tree.  "  Not  out,"  I 
cried  hastily,  for  the  face  he  turned  to 
me  was  terrible. 

Soon  thereafter  another  incident  hap- 
pened, which  I  shall  always  recall  with 
pleasure.  He  had  caught  the  ball  too 
high  on  the  bat,  and  I  just  missed  the 
catch.  "Dash  it  all!"  said  I  irritably, 
and  was  about  to  resume  bowling,  when  I 
noticed  that  he  was  unhappy.  He  hesi- 
tated, took  up  his  position  at  the  wicket, 
and  then  came  to  me  manfully.  "  I  am 
a  cad,"  he  said  in  distress,  "  for  when  the 
ball  was  in  the  air  I  prayed."  He  had 
prayed  that  I  should  miss  the  catch,  and  as 
I  think  I  have  already  told  you,  it  is  con- 
sidered unfair  in  the  Gardens  to  pray  for 
victory. 

My  splendid  David  !  He  has  the  faults 
of  other  little  boys,  but  he  has  a  noble 
sense  of  fairness.  "We  shall  call  it  a  no- 
ball,  David,"  I  said  gravely. 

I  suppose  tlie  suspense  of  the  reader 
is  now  painful,  and  therefore  I  shall  say  at 
once  that  David  won  the  match  with  two 
lovely  fours,  the  one  over  my  head  and 
the  other  to  leg  all  along  the  ground. 
When  I  came  back  from  fielding  this  last 
ball  I  found  him  embracing  his  bat,  and 
to  my  sour  congratulations  he  could  at 
first  reply  only  with  hysterical  sounds.  But 
soon  he  was  pelting  home  to  his  mother 
with  the  glorious  news. 

And  that  is  how  we  let  Barbara  in. 


XXIII 

THE   DEDICATION 

T  was  only  yesterday  after- 
noon, dear  reader,  exactly 
three  weeks  after  the  birth 
of  Barbara,  that  I  finished 
the  book,  and  even  then  it 
was  not  quite  finished,  for 
there  remained  the  dedication,  at  which 
I  set  to  elatedly.  I  think  I  have  never 
enjoyed  myself  more;  indeed,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  I  wrote  the  book  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  writing  the  dedication. 


"Madam"  (I  wrote  wittily),  "I  have 
no  desire  to  exult  over  you,  yet  I  should 
show  a  lamentable  obtuseness  to  the  irony 
of  things  were  I  not  to  dedicate  this  little 
work  to  you.  For  its  inception  was  yours, 
and  in  your  more  ambitious  days  you 
thought  to  write  the  tale  of  the  little  white 
bird  yourself.  Why  you  so  early  deserted 
the  nest  is  not  for  me  to  inquire.  It  now 
appears  that  you  were  otherwise  occupied. 
In  fine,  madam,  you  chose  the  lower  road, 
and  contented  yourself  with  obtaining  the 
Bird.  May  I  point  out,  by  presenting 
you  with  this  dedication,  that  in  the  mean- 
time I  am  become  the  parent  of  the  Book? 
To  you  the  shadow,  to  me  the  substance. 
Trusting  that  you  will  accept  my  little 
offering  in  a  Christian  spirit,  I  am,  dear 
madam,"  etc. 

It  was  heady  work,  for  the  saucy  words 
showed  their  design  plainly  through  the 
varnish,  and  I  was  re-reading  in  an  ecsta- 
sy, when,  without  warning,  the  door  burst 
open  and  a  Httle  boy  entered,  dragging 
in  a  faltering  lady. 

"  Father,"  said  David,  "this  is  mother." 

Having  thus  briefly  introduced  us,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  electric  light, 
and  switched  it  on  and  off  so  rapidly  that, 
as  was  very  fitting,  Mary  and  I  may  be 
said  to  have  met  for  the  first  time  to  the 
accompaniment  of  flashes  of  lightning.  I 
think  she  was  arrayed  in  little  blue  feath- 
ers, but  if  such  a  costume  is  not  seemly,  I 
swear  there  were,  at  least,  little  blue  feath- 
ers in  her  too  coquettish  cap,  and  that  she 
was  carrying  a  muff  to  match.  No  part 
of  a  woman  is  more  dangerous  than  her 
muff,  and  as  muffs  are  not  worn  in  early 
autumn,  even  by  invalids,  I  saw  in  a 
twink  that  she  had  put  on  all  her  pretty 
things  to  wheedle  me.  I  am  also  of 
opinion  that  she  remembered  she  had 
worn  blue  in  the  days  when  I  watched 
her  from  the  club-window.  Undoubt- 
edly Mary  is  an  engaging  Httle  creature, 
though  not  my  style.  She  was  paler  than 
is  her  wont,  and  had  the  touching  look 
of  one  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  break. 
I  daresay  this  was  a  trick.  Her  skirts 
made  music  in  my  room,  but  perhaps  this 
was  only  because  no  lady  had  ever  rustled 
in  it  before.  It  was  disquieting  to  me  to 
reflect  that  despite  her  obvious  uneasi- 
ness, she  was  a  very  artful  woman. 

With  the  quickness  of    David  at   the 
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switch,  I  slipped  a  blotting-pad  over  the 
dedication,  and  then,  "  Pray  be  seated," 
I  said  coldly,  but  she  remained  standing, 
all  in  a  twitter  and  very  much  afraid  of 
me,  and  I  knew  that  her  hands  were 
pressed  together  within  the  muff.  Had 
there  been  any  dignified  means  of  escape, 
I  think  we  would  both  have  taken  it. 

"I  should  not  have  come,"  she  said 
nervously,  and  then  seemed  to  wait  for 
some  response,  so  I  bowed. 

"  I  was  terrified  to  come,  indeed  I  was," 
she  assured  me  with  obvious  sincerity. 

"  But  I  have  come,"  she  finished  rather 
baldly. 

"  It  is  an  epitome,  ma'am,"  said  I, 
seeing  my  chance,  "  of  your  whole  life," 
and  with  that  I  put  her  into  my  elbow- 
chair. 

She  began  to  talk  of  my  adventures 
with  David  in  the  Gardens,  and  of  some 
little  things  I  have  not  mentioned  here, 
that  I  may  have  done  for  her  when  I  was  in 
a  wayward  mood,  and  her  voice  was  as  soft 
as  her  muff.  She  had  also  an  affecting  way 
of  pronouncing  all  her  i^s  as  ta's,  just  as 
the  fairies  do.  "  And  so,"  she  said,  "  as 
you  would  not  come  to  me  to  be  thanked, 
I  have  come  to  you  to  thank  you." 
Whereupon  she  thanked  me  most  abom- 
inably. She  also  slid  one  of  her  hands 
out  of  the  muff,  and  though  she  was  smil- 
ing her  eyes  were  wet. 

"  Pooh,  ma'am,"  says  I  in  desperation, 
but  I  did  not  take  her  hand. 

"  I  am  not  very  strong  yet,"  she  said 
with  low  cunning.  She  said  this  to  make 
me  take  her  hand,  so  I  took  it,  and  per- 
haps I  patted  it  a  little.  Then  I  walked 
brusquely  to  the  window.  The  truth  is, 
I  was  begun  to  think  uncomfortably  of 
the  dedication. 

I  went  to  the  window  because,  undoubt- 
edly, it  would  be  easier  to  address  her  se- 
verely from  behind,  and  I  wanted  to  say 
something  that  would  sting  her. 

"When  you  have  quite  done,  ma'am," 
I  said,  after  a  long  pause,  "  perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  a  word." 

I  could  see  the  back  of  her  head  only, 
but  I  knew,  from  David's  face,  that  she 
had  given  him  a  quick  look  which  did  not 
imply  that  she  was  stung.  Indeed  I  felt 
now,  as  I  had  felt  before,  that  though  she 
was  agitated  and  in  some  fear  of  me,  she 
was  also  enjoying  herself  considerably. 


In  such  circumstances  I  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  sting  a  sand-bank,  so  I  said, 
rather  off  my  watch,  "  If  I  have  done  all 
this  for  you,  why  did  I  do  it  ?" 

She  made  no  answer  in  words,  but 
seemed  to  grow  taller  in  the  chair,  so  that 
I  could  see  her  shoulders,  and  I  knew 
from  this  that  she  was  now  holding  her- 
self conceitedly  and  trying  to  look  mod- 
est. "Not  a  bit  of  it,  ma'am,"  said  I 
sharply,  "  that  was  not  the  reason  at  all." 

I  was  pleased  to  see  her  whisk  round, 
rather  indignant  at  last. 

"  I  never  said  it  was,"  she  retorted  with 
spirit,  "  I  never  thought  for  a  moment 
that  it  was."  She  added,  a  trifle  too  late 
in  the  story,  "  Besides,  I  don't  know  what 
you  are  talking  of." 

I  think  I  must  have  smiled  here,  for 
she  turned  from  me  quickly,  and  became 
quite  little  in  the  chair  again. 

"  David,"  said  I  mercilessly,  "  did  you 
ever  see  your  mother  blush  ?  " 

"What  is  blush?" 

"  She  goes  a  beautiful  pink  color." 

David,  who  had  by  this  time  broken 
my  connection  with  the  head  office,  crossed 
to  his  mother  expectantly. 

"  I  don't,  David,"  she  cried. 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  "  she  will  do  it  now," 
and  with  the  instinct  of  a  gentleman  I 
looked  away.  Thus  I  cannot  tell  what 
happened,  but  presently  David  exclaimed 
admiringly,  "  Oh,  mother,  do  it  again  !  " 

As  she  would  not,  he  stood  on  the 
fender  to  see  in  the  mantle-glass  whether 
he  could  do  it  himself,  and  then  Mary 
turned  a  most  candid  face  on  me,  in  which 
was  maternity  rather  than  reproach.  Per- 
haps no  look  given  by  woman  to  man 
affects  him  quite  so  much.  "You  see," 
she  said  radiantly  and  with  a  gesture  that 
disclosed  herself  to  me,  "  I  can  forgive 
even  that.  You  long  ago  earned  the  right 
to  hurt  me  if  you  want  to." 

It  weaned  me  of  all  further  desire  to 
rail  at  Mary,  and  I  felt  an  uncommon 
drawing  to  her. 

"  And  if  I  did  think  that  for  a  litde 
while ,"  she  went  on,  with  an  un- 
steady smile. 

"  Think  what  ?  "  I  asked,  but  without 
the  necessary  snap. 

"What  we  were  talking  of,"  she  re- 
plied wincing,  but  forgiving  me  again. 
"  If  I  once  thought  that,  it  was  pretty  to 
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me  while  it  lasted  and  it  lasted  but  a  lit- 
tle time.  I  have  long  been  sure  that  your 
kindness  to  me  was  due  to  some  other 
reason." 

"  Ma'am,"  said  I  very  honestly,  "  I 
know  not  what  was  the  reason.  My  con- 
cern for  you  was  in  the  beginning  a  very 
fragile  and  even  a  selfish  thing,  yet  not 
altogether  selfish,  for  I  think  that  what 
first  stirred  it  was  the  joyous  sway  of  the 
little  nursery-governess  as  she  walked 
down  Pall  Mall  to  meet  her  lover.  It 
seemed  such  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  you 
to  be  loved  that  I  thought  you  had  better 
continue  to  be  loved  for  a  little  longer. 
And  perhaps  having  helped  you  once  by 
dropping  a  letter  I  was  charmed  by  the 
ease  with  which  you  could  be  helped,  for 
you  must  know  that  I  am  one  who  has 
chosen  the  easy  way  for  more  than  twenty 
years." 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled.  "  On 
my  soul,"  I  assured  her,  "  I  can  think  of 
no  other  reason." 

"A  kind  heart,"  said  she. 

"  More  likely  a  whim,"  said  I. 

"  Or  another  woman,"  said  she. 

I  was  very  much  taken  aback. 

"  More  than  twenty  years  ago,"  she 
said,  with  a  soft  huskiness  in  her  voice, 
and  a  tremor  and  a  sweetness,  as  if  she 
did  not  know  that  in  twenty  years  all  love- 
stories  are  grown  mouldy. 

On  my  honor  as  a  soldier  this  ex- 
planation of  my  early  solicitude  for  Mary 
was  one  that  had  never  struck  me,  but  the 
more  I  pondered  it  now — .  I  raised  her 
hand  and  touched  it  with  my  lips,  as  we 
whimsical  old  fellows  do  when  some  gra- 
cious girl  makes  us  to  hear  the  key  in  the 
lock  of  long  ago.  "  Why,  ma'am,"  I  said, 
"  it  is  a  pretty  notion,  and  there  may 
be  something  in  it.  Let  us  leave  it  at 
that." 

But  there  was  still  that  acciu^sed  dedi- 
cation, lying,  you  remember,  beneath  the 
blotting-pad.  I  had  no  longer  any  desire 
to  crush  her  with  it.  I  wished  that  she 
had  succeeded  in  writing  the  book  on 
which  her  longings  had  been  so  set. 

"  If  only  you  had  been  less  ambitious," 
I  said,  much  troubled  that  she  should  be 
disappointed  in  her  heart's  desire. 

"  1  wanted  all  the  dear  dehcious  things," 
she  admitted  contritely. 

"  It  was  unreasonable,"  I  said  eagerly. 


appealing  to  her  intellect.  "  Especially 
this  last  thing." 

"  Yes,"  she  agreed  frankly,  "  I  know." 
And  then  to  my  amazement  she  added 
triumphantly,  "  13ut  I  got  it." 

I  suppose  my  look  admonished  her, 
for  she  continued  apologetically  but  still 
as  if  she  really  thought  hers  had  been  a 
romantic  career,  "  I  know  I  have  not  de- 
served it,  but  I  got  it." 

"  Oh,  ma'am,"  I  cried  reproachfully, 
"  reflect.  You  have  not  got  the  great 
thing."  I  saw  her  counting  the  great 
things  in  her  mind,  her  wondrous  husband 
and  his  obscure  success,  David,  Barbara, 
and  the  other  trifling  contents  of  her  jewel- 
box. 

"  I  think  I  have,"  said  she. 

"  Come  madam,"  I  cried  a  little  net- 
tled, "  you  know  that  there  is  lacking  the 
one  thing  you  craved  for  most  of  all." 

Will  you  believe  me  that  I  had  to  tell 
her  what  it  was?  And  when  I  had  told  her 
she  exclaimed  with  extraordinary  callous- 
ness, "  The  book  ?  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  book  !  "  And  then  after  re- 
flection she  added,  "  Pooh."  Had  she 
not  added  Pooh  I  might  have  spared  her, 
but  as  it  was  I  raised  the  blotting-pad 
rather  haughtily  and  presented  her  with 
the  sheet  beneath  it. 

"  What  is  this?  "  she  asked. 

"Ma'am."  said  I,  swelling,  "it  is  a 
Dedication,"  and  I  walked  majestically  to 
the  window. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  presently  I 
heard  an  unexpected  sound.  Yet  if  in- 
deed it  had  been  a  laugh  she  clipped  it 
short,  for  in  almost  the  same  moment  she 
was  looking  large-eyed  at  me  and  tapping 
my  sleeve  impulsively  with  her  fingers,  just 
as  David  does  when  he  suddenly  likes  you. 

"  How  characteristic  of  you,"  she  said 
at  the  window. 

"Characteristic,"  I  echoed  uneasily, 
"  Ha  !  " 

"  And  how  kind." 

"  Did  you  say  kind,  ma'am?  " 

"  But  it  is  I  who  have  the  substance 
and  you  who  have  the  shadow,  as  you 
know  very  well,"  said  she. 

Yes,  I  had  always  known  that  this  was 
the  one  flaw  in  my  dedication,  but  how 
could  I  have  expected  her  to  have  the 
wit  to  see  it?     I  was  very  depressed. 

"  And  there  is  another  mistake,"  said  she. 
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"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,  but  that  is  the 
only  one." 

"  It  was  never  of  my  little  white  bird 
I  wanted  to  write,"  she  said. 

I  looked  pohtely  incredulous,  and  then 
indeed  she  overwhelmed  me.  "It  was  of 
your  little  white  bird,"  she  said,  "  it  was 
of  a  little  boy  whose  name  was  Timothy." 

She  had  a  very  pretty  way  of  saying 
Timothy,  so  David  and  I  went  into  an- 
other room  to  leave  her  alone  with  the  man- 
uscript of  this  poor  little  book,  and  when 
we  returned  she  had  the  greatest  surprise 
of  the  day  for  me.  She  was  both  laughing 
and  crying,  which  was  no  surprise,  for  all 
of  us  would  laugh  and  cry  over  a  book 
about  such  an  interesting  subject  as  our- 
selves, but  said  she,  "  How  wrong  you  are 
in  thinking  this  book  is  about  me  and 
mine,  it  is  really  all  about  Timothy." 

At  first  I  deemed  this  to  be  uncommon 
nonsense,  but  as  I  considered  I  saw  that 
she  was  probably  right  again,  and  I  gazed 
crestfallen  at  this  very  clever  woman. 

"  And  so,"  said  she,  clapping  her  hands 
after  the  manner  of  David  when  he  makes 
a  great  discovery,  "  it  proves  to  be  my 
book  after  all." 

"  With  all  your  pretty  thoughts  left 
out,"  I  answered,  properly  humbled. 

She  spoke  in  a  lower  voice  as  if  David 
must  not  hear.  "  I  had  only  one  pretty 
thought  for  the  book,"  she  said,  "  I  was 
to  give  it  a  happy  ending."  She  said 
this  so  timidly  that  I  was  about  to  melt 
to  her  when  she  added  with  extraordinary 
boldness,  "The  litde  white  bird  was  to 
bear  an  olive-leaf  in  its  mouth.  Peter 
Pan,  who  is  really  Timothy,  was  not  to 
find  the  window  closed." 

For  a  long  time  she  talked  to  me  ear- 
nestly of  a  grand  scheme  on  which  she 
had  set  her  heart,  and  ever  and  anon  she 
tapped  on  me  as  if  to  get  admittance  for 
her  ideas.  I  listened  respectfully,  smihng 
at  this  young  thing  for  carrying  it  so 
motherly  to  me,  and  in  the  end  I  had  to 
remind  her  that  I  was  forty-seven  years 
of  age. 

*'  It  is  quite  young  for  a  man,"  she  said 
brazenly. 

"  My  father,"  said  I,  "  was  not  forty- 
seven  when  he  died,  and  I  remember  think- 
ing him  an  old  man." 


"  But  you  don't  think  so  now,  do  you?  " 
she  persisted,  "  you  feel  young  occasional- 
ly, don't  you?  Sometimes  when  you  are 
playing  with  David  in  the  Gardens  your 
youth  comes  swinging  back,  does  it  not?" 

"Mary  A — ,"  I  cried,  grown  afraid  of 
the  woman,  "  I  forbid  you  to  make  any 
more  discoveries  to-day." 

But  still  she  hugged  her  scheme,  which 
I  doubt  not  was  what  had  brought  her  to 
my  rooms.  "  They  are  very  dear  women," 
said  she  coaxingly. 

"  I  am  sure,"  I  said,  "  they  must  be 
dear  women  if  they  are  friends  of  yours." 

"  They  are  not  exactly  young,"  she  fal- 
tered, "and  perhaps  they  are  not  very 
pretty " 

But  she  had  been  reading  so  recently 
about  the  darling  of  my  youth  that  she 
halted  abashed  at  last,  feeling,  I  appre- 
hend, a  stop  in  her  mind  against  pro- 
posing this  thing  to  me,  who,  in  those 
presumptuous  days,  had  thought  to  be 
content  with  nothing  less  than  the  loveli- 
est lady  in  all  the  land. 

My  thoughts  had  reverted  also,  and  for 
the  last  time  my  eyes  saw  the  little  hut 
through  thepinewood  haze.  I  met  Mary 
there,  and  we  came  back  to  the  present 
together. 

I  have  already  told  you,  reader,  that 
this  conversation  took  place  no  longer  ago 
than  yesterday. 

"  Very  well,  ma'am,"  I  said,  trying  to 
put  a  brave  face  on  it,  "I  will  come  to 
your  tea-parties,  and  we  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see." 

It  was  really  all  she  had  asked  for,  but 
now  that  she  had  got  what  she  wanted  of 
me  the  foolish  soul's  eyes  became  wet,  she 
knew  so  well  that  the  youthful  romances 
are  the  best. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  comfort  her. 
"In  twenty  years,"  I  said,  smiling  at  her 
tears,  "  a  man  grows  humble,  Mary.  I 
have  stored  within  me  a  great  fund  of  af- 
fection, with  nobody  to  give  it  to,  and  I 
swear  to  you,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier, 
that  if  there  is  one  of  those  ladies  who  can 
be  got  to  care  for  me  I  shall  be  very 
proud."  Despite  her  semblance  of  de- 
light I  knew  that  she  was  wondering  at 
me,  and  I  wondered  at  myself,  but  it  was 
true. 


Thk  End. 
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MKRCUTIO    wreaked    all    his   dislike 
upon  a  man  that  fought  "  by  the 
book."     I   have   a   mortal   grudge 
against  one  that  talks  by  the  book.     Let  a 
man   write  himself   into   syntactical  tangles 
that  would  befuddle  a  German  philosopher  ; 
let  him  be  pompous  as  Sir  WHliam  Temple  ; 
let  him    be    purposely   archaic    as 
ookishness  in  g         ^^  or  as  full  of  coinages  as 
Books.  „f   ,  .t    ,-     I 

Shakespeare,    as    parenthetical    as 

Browning  or  as  antithetical  as  Swinburne  ; 
let  him  follow  any  whim  or  scholasticism  to 
the  death,  so  long  as  he  commits  bookish- 
ness  only  on  paper.  But  heaven  preserve 
me  from  frequent  encounter  with  the  fatal 
bore  that  talks  bookishly.  I  am  not  patient 
with  the  unco'  learned  who  interlard  their 
speech  with  those  crackling  "  by  which's " 
and  "  to  whom's  "  rather  than  seek  the  direct 
colloquial  forthright  that  gives  them  an  hon- 
est, stout  preposition  to  end  a  sentence  with. 
Now,  the  torment  of  bookishness  in  actual 
talk  is  bad  enough  ;  but  you  can  always  es- 
cape by  running,  or  at  least  call  the  police. 
What  refuge  is  there,  though,  from  the  book- 
ish talk  of  the  characters  in  fiction  ?  When 
an  author  is  before  the  curtain  in  prop}-ta 
persona,  one  is  not  offended  necessarily  by 
magniloquence  or  over-nicety  of  construc- 
tion, but  when  he  steps  back  and  pulls  the 
strings  that  work  his  puppets'  jaws,  then 
surely,  surely  he  must  talk  like  talk,  and  not 
like  composition. 

Doctor  Johnson,  when  he  conversed,  was 
as  straightforward  as  a  boxer's  "  short-arm 
jab,"  and  the  world  thanks  Bos  well  for  the 
presentation  of  the  sage  impersonating  him- 
self. On  the  other  hand,  one  may  also  like 
the  old  lexicographer  when  he  is  writing  his 
most  Johnsonese  (though  you  might  some- 
times wonder  if  he  were  not  trying  on  the  sly 
to  encourage  the  use  of  his  dictionary).  I  love 
him  when  he  moves  in  his  lan^o  povtposo 
mood.  Every  "  not  only — but  also,"  each 
"  he  was  not ,  nor  was  he,"  the  con- 
stant appearance  of  his  pet  word  "without," 
and  all  his  latinity,  I  like  ;  but  when  his  peo- 
ple begin  to  talk  I  shudder  ;  for  they  simply 
open  their  mouths  while  he  grinds  out  the 


same  old  syntactics,  and  their  speech  is  only 
Johnsonese,  with  quotation  marks  at  either 
end.  Thus  Pekuah,  when  Rasselas  asks 
about  the  Arab  and  his  seraglio-women  : 

"  He  was  not  exalted  in  his  own  esteem  by  the 
smiles  of  a  woman  who  saw  no  other  man,  nor 
was  much  obliged  by  that  regard  of  which  he 
could  never  know  the  sincerity,  and  which  he  might 
often  perceive  to  be  exerted,  not  so  much  to  delight 
him  as  to  pain  a  rival." 

Of  course  the  poor  old  Doctor  wrote  the 
book  in  seven  evenings  to  pay  an  undertaker's 
bill,  and  he  never  saw  the  proofs  of  it,  but  it 
is  to  be  doubted  if  he  would  have  made  any 
change  at  his  leisure,  except  to  load  his  sen- 
tences a  little  fuller.  Scott,  too,  was  writing 
against  time  and  money,  much  of  his  days, 
but  that  again  does  not  explain  all  of  his  sins. 
I  think  I  got  my  first  dread  of  stilted  conver- 
sations from  this  paragraph  in  "  Old  Mor- 
tality "  (Chapter  XXXVII.)  : 

"And  yet,"  she  said,  "  such  is  the  waywardness 
with  which  my  heart  reverts  to  former  times,  that 
I  cannot"  (she  burst  into  tears)  "suppress  a  de- 
gree of  ominous  reluctance  at  fulfilling  my  en- 
gagement upon  such  a  brief  summons.  " 

Read  years  and  years  ago,  the  wax-worksi- 
ness  of  that  paragraph  sticks  to  a  memory 
whence  all  the  rest  of  the  story  has  faded. 
When  Scott  is  dealing  with  churls  who  talk 
dialect  his  conversations  have  much  human 
naturalness,  though  a  whit  too  much  spiced 
with  his  lore  ;  but  when  his  great  people  talk 
— plausibility  vanishes  ! 

That  little  interpolation :  "  she  burst  into 
tears,"  is  largely  to  blame  for  the  wreck  of  its 
context,  and  similar  gimlet-holes  have  scut- 
tled other  ambitious  emotional  passages. 
A  large  part  of  the  unnaturalness  of  unnat- 
ural book-talk  comes  from  just  this  paren- 
thetical mistake ;  often  the  clause  is  thrown 
in  by  the  speaker  himself  in  a  manner  the 
reader  resents  as  impossible  colloquially, 
however  elegant  grammatically.  Even  the 
alertly  humorous  Jane  Austen  falls  into  this 
trap  often,  as  in  "  Sense  and  Sensibility  " 
(Chapter  IV.) : 

"  Of  his  sense  and  goodness,"  continued  Elinor, 
''  no  one  can,  I  think,  be  in  doubt,  who  has  seen 
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him  often  enough  to  engage  him  in  unreserved 
conversation.  The  excellence  of  his  understand- 
ing and  his  principles  can  be  concealed  only  by 
that  shyness  which  too  often  keeps  him  silent. 
Of  his  minute  propensities,  as  you  call  them,  you 
have  from  peculiar  circumstances  been  kept  more 
ignorant  than  myself,"  etc. 

You  would  expect  such  a  manner  of 
Richardson,  though  his  ready-letter-writer 
scheme  somewhat  licenses  him  ;  but  even 
that  cannot  palliate  this  from  Lovelace,  who 
is  recounting  one  of  his  advances  to  Clarissa 
Harlowe  : 

"O  think  not,  best  beloved  of  my  heart."  said  I, 
"  think  not,  that  this  motion,  which  you  may  be- 
lieve to  be  so  contrary  to  your  former  injunctions, 
proceeds  from  a  design  to  avail  myself  of  the 
cruelty  of  your  relations :  if  I  have  disobliged  you 
by  it  (and  you  know  with  what  respectful  tender- 
ness I  have  presumed  to  hint  it)  it  shall  be  my  ut- 
most care  for  the  future — there  I  stopped." 

Goldsmith's  Vicar  grows  so  lofty  in  his 
excitement  that  he  shifts  from  "  you "  to 
"  thou  "  in  the  same  speeches  ;  and  his  chil- 
dren talk  fearful  and  wonderful  syntax  at 
times.  Even  jovial  Harry  Fielding  has  his 
slips.     Hear  Booth  talking  to  Amelia : 

''Compassion,  if  thoroughly  examined,  will,  I 
believe,  appear  to  be  the  fellow-feeling  only  of  men 
of  the  same  rank  and  degree  of  life  for  one  another, 
on  account  of  the  evils  to  which  they  themselves 
are  liable." 

Fenimore  Cooper  goes  farther,  and  puts 
the  dialect  of  his  woodsmen  and  the  oratory 
of  his  Indians  into  bookish  phrase-carpentry. 
The  historical  novelists  are  particularly  prone 
to  this,  but  in  a  work  of  to-day  one  cannot 
plead  that  in  excuse  for  an  author.  Is  there 
anything  to  say  in  defence  of  the  stiltedness 
of  the  talk  of  most  of  the  people  of  the  cur- 
rent novel  "  Janice  Meredith,"  into  whose 
mouths  Mr.  Ford  puts  language  which  his 
researches  should  have  shown  him  to  be  un- 
natural to  their  time  or  their  habits  ?  Wash- 
ington, in  this  book,  as  one  reviewer  puts  it, 
"  moves  like  a  marionette,  and  talks,  for  the 
most  part,  like  a  message  to  Congress." 
The  thing  is  catching,  evidently,  for  this  is 
the  passionate  syntax  of  an  aide,  who  has 
been  caught  in  a  forgery  : 


"Your  Excellency's  every  word,"  said  Jack, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  "  cuts  me  to  the  heart, 
the  more  that  nothing  you  can  say  can  increase 
the  blame  I  put  upon  myself  I  beg  of  you,  sir,  to 
believe  me  when  I  say  that,  be  your  grief  what  it 
may,  it  can  never  equal  mine." 

The  worst  of  such  work  is  that,  for  all  its 
evidence  of  painstaking,  for  all  its  ostensible 
culture,  it  has  an  illiterate  look.  It  shows  a 
failure  to  understand  or  to  present  the  spoken 
emotion  of  a  serious  mind.  The  cheap  melo- 
dramas have  a  plenty  of  such  bathos.  A 
genuinely  colloquial  speech  made  under  stress 
is  a  mighty  hard  thing  to  imagine  and  write ; 
it  is  a  double  triumph  when  achieved. 

Perhaps  the  chief  miracle  of  Shakespeare's 
style  is  his  ability  to  hypnotize  his  people 
into  uttering  his  frailest  conceits  or  his  big- 
gest hyperboles  without  straining  the  seemli- 
ness  or  the  conviction  of  the  moment.  But 
only  one  Shakespeare  is  given  to  a  language, 
and  the  sincerest  flattery  of  him  is  flight  from 
imitation.  There  is  a  safety  in  Thackeray's 
ruse  of  making  everything  colloquial,  author's 
talk  and  all.  There  is  a  fascinating  possi- 
bility in  going  sometimes  to  the  length  of 
Dickens,  who  could  put  illiteracy  and  dia- 
lect into  his  own  indirect  discourse,  on  this 
wise : 

Miggs  howled  at  this  remark  in  a  peculiarly  dis- 
mal way,  and  said  she  knowed  that  master  hated 
her.  That  to  make  divisions  was  a  thing  she  could 
not  abear  to  think  of,  neither  could  her  feelings  let 
her  do  it.  That  if  it  was  master's  \\  ishes  as  she 
and  him  should  part  it  was  best  they  should  part, 
and  she  hoped  he  might  be  the  happier  for  it,  and 
always  wishes  him  well,  and  that  he  might  find 
somebody  as  would  meet  his  dispositions.  It  would 
be  a  hard  trial,  she  said,  to  part  from  such  a  missis, 
but  she  could  meet  any  suffering  when  her  con- 
science told  her  she  was  in  the  rights  ....  She  did 
not  think,  she  added,  that  she  could  long  survive 
the  separations,  but  as  she  was  hated  and  looked 
upon  unpleasant,  perhaps  her  dying  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible would  be  the  best  endings  for  all  parties. 

It  is  a  far,  far  better  thing  for  a  writer  to 
yield  to  the  infection  of  his  characters  and 
write  colloquially,  than  to  invert  his  duty  and 
give  the  children  of  his  brain  that  ugliest  of 
diseases,  bookish  aphasia. 


thp:  field  of  art 


AMERICAN  POTTERY 

IF  we  were  to  reckon  up  the  establishments 
in  which  artistic  pottery  is  made,  in  the 
United  States,  we  should  find  as  many 
as  ten  such  enterprises.  Tliis  does  not  in- 
clude painters  on  pottery  or  porcelain  which 
has  been  boug-ht  ready-made  and  fired.  A 
great  deal  of  that  sort  of  work  is  done  ;  per- 
sons who  are  skilful  in  the  painting  of  flowers 
and  in  the  invention  of  decorative  patterns  will 
buy  bowls  and  vases  of  French  porcelain  and 
paint  upon  these,  as  upon  panel  or  paper,  with 
pleasing  results ;  but,  at  present,  we  are  not 
considering  these  in  connection  with  the  mak- 
ing of  decorative  pottery.     The  potter  is  he 


who  makes  his  vessel,  complete,  with  a  view 
to  its  subsequent  decoration,  and  decorates 
it  afterward,  with  a  view  to  its  make :  hold- 
ing both  processes  in  his  own  hands.  And  in 
speaking  of  this  artistic  industry  in  the  United 
States,  new  in  its  present  development,  al- 
though not  so  new  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
establishments,  we  will  speak  first  of  some  of 
those  who  deal  with  porcelain  or  very  hard 
ceramic  ware  of  some  kind,  the  decoration  of 
which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  its  char- 
acter as  an  earthenware  of  close  and  compact 
body.  It  does  not  appear  that  stoneware, 
properly  so-called,  is  made  by  any  of  these 
establishments.  Porcelain  in  its  true  sense 
is  made  by  at  least  one  maker,  probably  by 


Fig.  2. — Uedham  Ware. 
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two.  The  complex  character  of  the  paste 
used  by  some  potters,  and  the  tendency  in  all 
cases  away  irom  the  simpler  work  of  old 
times  with  natural  clay,  used  nearly  as  origi- 
nally found,  has  caused  in  America,  as  in 
Europe,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  East,  an  inclina- 
tion to  assimilate  porcelain  to  fine  hard  pot- 
tery and  the  reverse.  Thus  there  are  among 
the  wares  to  be  named  here  some  which  are 
certainly  porcelanous  ;  and  these  remind  us 
of  the  cheaper 
Chinese  wares, 
"Canton"  and 
"  Nanking  " — those 
which  have  been  ex- 
ported  for  many 
decades  from  China 
to  the  western  lands, 
and  which  are  cer- 
tainly of  the  nature 
of  porcelain,  how- 
ever non  -  translu- 
cent they  are  and 
however  coarse  and 
commonplace  their 
make  and  decora- 
tion. Pieces  of 
American  make,  of  very  refined  treatment, 
considered  as  works  of  art,  have  somewhat 
the  same  character  of  a  very  hard  ware  tired 
at  high  temperature  and  capable  of  enduring 
almost  any  extent  of  table  service,  while  yet 
they  are  not  porcelain  in  the  usual  sense  of 
that  term. 

Thus,  the  ware  known  a  few  years  ago  as 
Chelsea,  from  the  Massachusetts  village  of 
that  name,  and  now,  since  its  removal,  known 
as  Dedham  ware,  is  widely  known  for  its 
beautiful  soft  grayish-white  color,  its  bold 
crackle  passing  from  a  mesh  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  on  either  side  to  a  much  smaller — a  very 
fine  and  delicate  crackle,  indeed — and  for  its 
decoration  in  subdued  blue.  This  blue  color 
is  cleverly  used  to  form  a  background  to 
the  desired  pattern  ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
large  plate,  the  centre  is  left  plain,  the  hollow 
cove  between  the  "  cavetto  "  and  the  "  marly  " 
is  painted  in  blue,  so  arranged  that  the  color 
forms  the  background  to  a  simple  pattern 
reserved  in  the  grayish-white  color  of  the 
piece,  and  the  marly  itself  is  painted  in  a 
much  conventionalized  pattern  of  plant  or 
animal  form,  treated  exactly  in  the  same  w'ay. 
Thus,  in  Eig.  i,  the  largest  plate  and  the 
bowls  and  cups  have  a  border  of  rabbits  dif- 
ferently combined  with  suggestions  of  tree- 


Fig.  3. — Losanti  Ware. 


stumps  or  little  bushes.  Three  of  the  other 
plates  are  adorned  with  American  wildcats 
of  some  kind,  with  what  are  meant  for  dol- 
phins or  porpoises,  and  with  turtles,  all  paint- 
ed in  the  manner  above  described,  while  one 
only  is  painted  directly  in  blue  upon  the  gray 
ground,  and  that  rather  loosely  and  carelessly 
done.  This  Dedham  ware  is  found  to  be  ex- 
cellent for  table  use.  It  is  hard,  and  the 
pieces  may  be  heated  as  often  as  desired 
without  apparent 
injury.  There  are 
other  kinds  of  pot- 
tery made  by  Mr. 
Robertson  in  the 
same  works,  and 
these  are  a§  radical- 
ly different  charac- 
ter ;  they  get  their 
artistic  character, 
such  as  it  is,  from 
the  employment  of 
glazes  of  different 
colors  which  are  al- 
lowed to  run  freely 
down  the  sides  of 
the  piece.  Some 
vases  so  adorned,  dark  gray  and  dull  green  in 
surface,  are  interesting  pieces.  The  vases 
shown  in  our  Fig.  2  are  more  elaborate.  The 
central  piece  is  eleven  and  a  half  inches  high, 
and  this  and  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  ones 
are  brilliant  in  color,  with  decided  red  and 
yellow  mingling  with  the  grays  and  browns. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  urged  that  this  way 
of  adorning  a  piece  is  in  a  sense  a  shirking 
of  the  difliculty.  If  you  cannot  decorate  you 
can  at  least  splash ;  that  seems  to  be  the 
thought  at  the  bottom  of  such  adornment. 
But  let  it  be  also  recognized  that  the  taste 
for  such  happy-accident  decoration  is  wide- 
spread, prevailing  in  the  Orient  as  well  as 
among  European  lands,  and  that  it  is  a  grow- 
ing taste  with  us  to-day.  Even  the  most  ar- 
tistically minded  collectors  will  value  "  single- 
color  "  pieces  and  "  flashed  "  or  "  flambe  " 
pieces,  such  as  are  those  in  Eig.  2,  often  car- 
ing more  for  them  apparently  than  for  the 
wares  decorated  with  more  elaborately  de- 
signed and  certainly  more  intelligent  decora- 
tion by  hand-painting. 

As  a  great  contrast  to  the  Dedham  wares 
of  both  kinds  we  may  take  the  work  of  Miss 
McLaughlin,  of  Cincinnati,  a  kind  of  porcelain 
which  she  has  named  Losanti-ware.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  clay  is  found  in  the  Ohio  Valley 


— perhaps  the  material  for  the  glaze  is  found 
there  also  ;  at  least,  we  have  here  a  real  por- 
celain of  American  origin  and  carried  out 
with  extraordinary  delicacy,  forethought,  and 
purpose.  Fig.  3  shows  a  number  of  the 
smaller  pieces  of  this  ware,  the  highest  and 
central  one  being  six  and  a  half  inches  high 
and  glazed  in  bluish  green  passing  into  blue, 
the  gradation  not  very  perfectly  managed  ; 
while  the  modelling  and  placing  of  the  bare 
branch  with  purple  berries  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  design  based  on  natural  form.  The 
small  vase  on  the  left  of  the  lower  row  is  pale 
lavender  in  color  and  the  chrysanthemums 
are  rather  deeply  impressed  and  pure  white. 
This  is  a  delicate  piece  of  pottery,  although 
the  glaze  has  not  succeeded  perfectly.  The 
right-hand  piece  in  the  upper 
row  is  an  experiment  in  that 
process  which  gives  "  T  h  e 
grain  of  rice  "  wares  of  China 
and  Persia,  the  piercings  in  the 
paste  being  filled  by  the  glaze 
alone  so  as  to  show  a  translu- 
cent pattern.  The  flower-paini- 
ing  in  these  pieces  is  very  well 
imagined  indeed,  severe  and 
decorative.  So,  in  a  piece  with 
deep-blue  glaze,  the  flowers  are 
in  white.  Other  pieces,  with 
vine  forms  in  relief  or  with 
snakes  in  almost  complete  dr- 
tachment  from  the  body,  are 
equally  realistic  (for  the  beast 
has  been  carefully  studied  in 
either  case)  and  in  these  the 
color  is  subdued  and  quiet.   All 


these  are  naturalistic  designs,  but  still  de- 
signs :  the  pieces  are  not  perfect  in  form  nor 
flawless  in  coloring,  but  full  of  interest. 

The  Low  Tile  Works,  at  Chelsea,  Mass., 
which  used  to  supply  the  market  with  wall 
tiles  of  admirable  effectiveness  worked  in  re- 
lief, with  heads  in  medallions  and  similar 
designs  of  classical  character,  offers  now  such 
pieces  as  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Our  business 
is  not  with  tiles  at  present ;  that  great  sub- 
ject must  be  treated  by  itself.  It  is  the  more 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  praise  the  delicate  and 
refined  little  pieces  shown  in  the  way  of  vases 
and  cups.  In  Fig.  6  the  central  and  highest 
piece  is  ten  and  a  half  inches  high  without 
including  the  stand  ;  accordingly  the  cup  on 
the  right,  that  with  the  projecting  half-balls. 
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is  a  good-sized  goblet  holding  perhaps  a  pint. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  flower  decoration  and 
the  like  is  not  carried  far  in  any  of  these  pieces. 
It  will  be  recognized  at  once  by  everyone  who 


decorative  design.  In  the  same  Fig.  7  the  jug 
with  the  handle  and  stopper  is  decorated  with 
some  allusion  to  American-Indian  methods  of 
design,  and  bears  the  inscription,  Fire-Water. 
The  work  of  the  Grueby 
Faience  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  been  for  the  last 
three  years  well  known  to 
amateurs  of  ceramic  wares, 
and  has  e.xcited  very  great 
interest  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary beauty  of  its 
forms  and  the  well-applied 
surface  decoration  in  slight 
relief.  The  circulars  and  an- 
nouncements of  1899-1900 
speak  of  the  designs  as  being 
entirely  by  Mr.deorge  I'ren- 


Fig.  6. —Grueby  Ware. 

knows  the  conditions  that  such 
flower-painting,  animal-painting, 
leaf-painting,  scroll-painting,  as  is 
a  commonplace  in  the  East,  is  so 
difficult  to  procure  even  in  artistic 
France  that  the  modern  attempts 
at  bold  design  practically  ignore  it, 
while  in  the  United  States  the  diffi- 
culty is,  of  course,  tenfold  greater. 
The  work  of  Artus  Van  Brig- 
gle,  of  Colorado  Springs,  is  frank- 
ly confessed  as  being  in  the  spirit 
of  the  very  recent  style  of  design 
known  as  I'art  tioin'eaK.  In  Fig.  7  the  vase 
on  the  left  hand  is  thirteen  inches  high  and 
of  the  color  of  unbaked  gingerbread — a  dis- 
agreeable color  to  some  persons — but  its  pe- 
culiarity is  in  the  nude  male  figure  which 
nearly  encircles  the  lip.  This  figure  is  so 
posed  that  the  profile  of  the  face  is  seen  re- 
lieved in  light  upon  the  darkness  of  the  in- 
terior ;  it  is  modelled  with  vigor  and  its  pose 
is  not  without  grace.  As  to  the  general 
scheme  of  an  adornment  found  in  the  use  of 
the  human  body,  that  and  nothing  else,  com- 
bined with  the  otherwise  severe,  and  as  it  were, 
utilitarian  form  of  the  piece,  it  is  one  with  a 
vast  amount  of  recent  work  in  bronze,  silver, 
block-tin  and  ceramic  ware  of  different  sorts, 
and  forms  part  of  a  svsteni  of  design  which 
has  spread  all  through  ]5elgiuni.  France,  and 
Cermany,  the  subject  of  lieated  coiitroversy. 
defended  and  attacked  with  equal  vigor  bv 
persons  interested  in  a  revival  of  the  lost  art  of 


tiss  Kendrick.  No  change  in  this  arrangement 
has  been  made  known  ;  and  yet  it  has  seemed 
best  to  give,  in  Figs.  6  and  7,  pieces  of  that  old- 
time  rather  than  the  more  recent  productions. 
The  dark-green  pieces,  of  which  three  are 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  were  faultless,  as  they  were 
exhibited  in  the  winter  of  1899-1900 — faultless 
in  general  outline  and  in  the  placing  of  those 
slight  ridges  and  slight  undulations  which 
express  the  delicate  leaf  -  forms  investing  the 
rounded  mass  of  the  vase  as  acanthus  leaves 
invest  a  Corinthian  capital.  Fig.  7  shows 
white  pieces  of  similar  make  ;  undecorated 
white  vases  of  the  same  epoch — those  which 
approach  in  simple  charm  the  crackled  white 
porcelains  of  China,  and  which  are  most  im- 
portant to  our  notice  of  modern  pottery.  They 
are  less  novel,  less  original,  in  design  ;  but  it 
is  not  originality  in  any  striking  way  that  is  to 
be  asked  for.  Beautiful  modifications  of  beau- 
tiful old  types  are  what  we  ask.  R.  S. 


DniwH  hy  Majcjiild  Pnrn'sh. 


HE    .     .     .     DREW    OUT    TWO    FLOWERS,   ONE    WITHERED,    THE    OTHER    FRESH. 

— "  The  Desert,"  page  736. 
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THE    GENTLE   ART    OF    BULL-FIGHTING 
By  Richard  Harding  Davis 


AT  the  time  of  the  coronation  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  many  newspapers  in 
Europe  stated  that  upon  coming  into 
power  one  of  his  first  acts  would  be  to  abol- 
ish bull-fighting.  The  statement  recalled 
Walpole's  answer  to  the  English  Queen 
who  asked  what  it  would  cost  to  close  St. 
James's  Park  to  the  people  and  change 
it  into  a  garden  for  the  King  and  herself. 

"What  it  would  cost,"  considered  Wal- 
pole.     "About  two  crowns." 

We  can  guess  what  would  be  the  po- 
litical future  of  Congressmen  who  voted 
to  make  base-ball  as  illegal  as  counter- 
feiting, or  a  Parliament  that  forbade  fox- 
hunting and  cricket.  A  King  of  Spain 
who  would  try  to  drive  the  bull-ring  out 
of  that  country  would  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  witli  the  select  colony  of 
royal  exiles  in  Paris. 

There  are  few  men  in  public  life,  cer- 
tainly few  kings,  who  enjoy  the  popu- 
larity of  the  bull-fighter.  With  us  his 
popularity  is  approached  only  by  a  cham- 
pion pugilist  or  a  base-ball  pitcher,  and 
in  England  by  Ranji  Sinji  and  Baden 
Powell.  And  even  these  when  they  sink 
their  identity  in  a  pot-hat,  move  among 
their  fellow-men  unnoticed.    But  the  bull- 
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fighter,  on  or  off  the  stage,  is  always  in 
evidence.  You  might  mistake  other  Span- 
iards, especially  cattle-breeders  from  the 
Provinces,  for  bull-fighters,  but  you  could 
never  mistake  a  bull-fighter  for  a  man  of 
any  other  caUing.  He  enforces  upon  him- 
self a  street  costume  the  details  of  which 
are  as  immutable  as  those  of  a  soldier's 
uniform;  his  hair  must  be  brushed  for- 
ward over  his  ears,  he  must  be  smooth- 
shaven,  he  must  wear  a  tiny  pig-tail,  his 
jacket  may  not  come  below  his  waist-hne. 
His  shirt  is  deeply  fluted,  and  in  its  front 
he  wears  as  magnificent  a  diamond  as  his 
earnings  and  the  gifts  of  his  admirers  can 
supply.  When  he  walks  the  streets  on 
his  high  French  heels,  glancing  self-con- 
sciously from  beneath  his  flat-brimmed 
sombrero,  he  is  followed  on  every  side 
by  pointed  fingers.  To  sit  with  him  at  a 
cafe  table  is  a  distinction,  and  the  young- 
est of  Madrid's  golden  youth  flush  with 
pleasure  when  in  public  places  he  nods  to 
them.  At  the  fashionable  hour  in  the  Pra- 
do  they  give  him  the  seat  of  honor  in  the 
automobile.  It  is  a  survival  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  "  patron  "  and  the  gladiator. 
And  in  return  for  this  social  recognition, 
when  Sunday  comes,  the  matador,  before 

bner's  Sons.     All  rights  resen-ed. 
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he    kills    the    bull,  bows    to    the    box   in  ticed  the  bull  toward  himself,  and  across 

which  his    rich   patron   sits,   and    throws  the  arena.      He  did  this  so  daringly  that 

him    his    three-cornered   hat,  and    by  so  the   crowd   flew  suddenly  mad,  and   the 

doing  fills  with  envy  the  hearts  of  15,000  man,  becoming  equally  intoxicated  with 

men.     What  the  effect  his  fame,  his  silken  the  applause  and  danger,  again  and  again 

calves  and  his  cloth  of  gold   have  upon  stepped  over  the  horns  of  the  bull  until 

the  women   of  Spain  has  been  sung  by  it   looked   as   though   he   were   dancing 

generations    of    poets,   playwrights,    and  upon    them.       But    although    the    entire 

novelists  of  his  own  country.  audience    was    shrieking   its    commenda- 

Considered  as  a  spectacle  and  not  as  tion,  when   he  reached    the    barrier    the 


a  sport  there  is  no  other 
national  game  that  ap- 
proaches a  bull  -  fight. 
The  Englishman's  crick- 
et, with  its  cool  white 
flannel  against  the  cool 
green  turf,  holds  no  such 
color,  nor  movement ; 
nor  can  one  compare 
our  own  base-ball  play- 
ers, sliding  through  the 
dust  in  a  flannel  bicycle 
suit,  to  the  matador  in 
his  coat  of  gold,  his 
crimson  cloak,  and  his 
silken  hose.  Not  even 
in  polo  are  there  such 
flashing,  brilhant  pict- 
ures of  men  and  ani- 
mals. Nor  can  any  oth- 
er game  awaken  so 
many  varying  emotions 
— emotions  which  range 
from  those  of  the  most 
generous    admiration 


To  blind  the  bull  with  their  cloaks. — Page  645. 

Drawn  by  C.  M.  Relyea  from  a  photograph  by 
J.  F.  J.  Archibald. 


manager  of  the  bull- 
fighters struck  him  in 
the  face,  and  would  not 
allow  him  to  return  to 
the  arena.  This  was  his 
piuiishment  for  having 
taken  the  centre  of  the 
stage  from  the  star,  even 
though  in  doing  so  he 
had  risked  his  life. 

In  the  smallest  details 
the  matador  must  ob- 
serve the  cede.  He 
must  kneel  to  ask  per- 
mission to  kill  the  bull ; 
when  he  throws  his  hat 
from  him,  he  must  toss 
it,  not  from  in  front,  but 
from  behind  him,  under 
his  left  arm ;  if  he  throws 
it  to  any  person  in  par- 
ticular it  means  that  he 
dedicates  the  death  of 
the  bull  to  that  individ- 
ual ;  he  accepts  the  ap- 


and  excitement,  to  infinite  boredom  and    plause  with   his  two  swords  crossed  be- 


disgust.  Nor  is  there  another  game  con- 
ducted with  such  great  regard  for  cere- 
mony and  etiquette,  for  tradition,  and 
questions  of  precedence.  To-day  certain 
customs  obtain  in  bull-fighting  which  can 


fore  him,  hfting  and  lowering  them  as 
though  in  salute  ;  and  if  he  does  not 
"  kill  by  the  card  "  he  hears  of  it  instant- 
ly in  a  storm  of  hisses.  His  is  as  diffi- 
cult an  art  as  that  of  the  fencing-master, 


be  traced  back  500  years  ;  and  the  part  and    it    has    nearly   as    many  tricks  and 

each  man  plays  in  the  spectacle  is  assigned  feints  and   passes.      Even  the  devices  he 

him  as  carefully  as  are  the  seats  at  an  Ind-  uses  in  the  ajiparently  simple  act  of  wav- 

ian    Durbar.      Each   actor   in    the    fight  ing  the   cloth  before  the  bull's  eyes  are 

knows   the  prerogatives  of   his  position,  known  by  as  diff'erent  names  as  the  J>asi-s 

and  guards  them  jealously.      Indeed,  one  a/^os,  de  pccho,  redondos,  cambiados  and 


of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  au- 
dacity and  recklessness  I  ever  witnessed 
in  a  bull-ring  was  entirely  discredited  be- 
cause it  was  given   by  the  wrong  man. 


naturalcs.  When  the  bull  is  vicious  and 
active,  and  the  arena  is  filled  with  these 
darting,  gold-clad  figures,  with  their  scar- 
let cloaks  fluttering  and  waving,  the  con- 


It  happened  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and  test  as  a  spectacle  is  unsurpassed,  and  the 

the  matador  was  acting  as  an   attendant  enthusiasm  of  the  onlookers  quite  as  re- 

upon  the  chef  de  quadrille.     But  instead  markable.     There  is  no  such  enthusiast 

of  "keeping  his  place,"  and  working  up  as    the   bull-ring  enthusiast.      One   may 

the  scene  for  the  chief  matador,  he  en-  have  seen  the  most  exciting  base-ball  and 


^^■6C3h''^ 


While  he  is  attacking  the  bull,   the  bull  is  attacking  a  crimson  flag. — Page  645. 
Drawn  by  C.  M.  Keljea  from  a  photograph  by  J.  F.  J.  Archibald. 


Banderllleros. — Who  stick  sharp-pointed  darts  into  the  bull's  neck  and  back. — Page  646. 
Drawn  by  C.  M.  Relyea  from  a  photograph  by  Richard  Harding  Davis. 


foot-ball  matches  played  in  this  country, 
and  international  foot-ball  and  cricket 
matches  in  England,  but  he  will  never 
witness  such  mad  enthusiasm  over  a  con- 
test as  one  sees  at  the  ring-side  in  Spain. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
Spaniard  to  be  more  easily  roused,  or  it 
may  be  that  it  is  the  sight  of  the  blood 
which  quickens  his  own  to  a  fever-heat 
which  the  base-ball  "  fan  "  and  the  foot- 
ball crank  do  not  know.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that,  taking  him  day  in  and  day  out, 
while  at  the  ring-side  or  later  discussing 
a  bull-fight  still  to  come,  there  is  no  such 
loyal  adherent  to  his  national  sport  as 
the  Spaniard.  Although  such  a  one  may 
exist,  I  do  not  know  of  a  paper  in  the 
United  States  which  is  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  our  national  game,  but  in  the  city 
of  Madrid  alone  one  is  offered  four  dif- 
ferent periodicals,  admirably  illustrated, 
which  are  given  up  entirely  to  the  news 
and  gossip  of  the  bull-ring.  In  other 
Spanish-speaking  countries  the  popularity 
of  the  game  is  just  as  great  as  it  is 
in  what  was  once  the  mother-country. 
Last  winter,  during  a  three-months  visit 
to  Mexico,  Mazzantini,  the  most  famous 
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of  Spain's  matadors,  and  his  troupe  of 
bull-fighters,  cleared  over  $40,000.  But 
though  bull-fighting  has  this  tremendous 
hold  upon  the  people  of  Spain  and  the 
Spanish-American  races  throughout  South 
America,  Mexico,  and  even  in  Central 
America,  where,  in  the  villages,  I  have 
seen  bull-baiting  carried  on  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  local  priest,  the  sport  has 
never  gained  a  popularity,  nor  even  a  toler- 
ance in  the  colder  latitudes  of  the  North. 
And  the  reason  for  this  is,  I  think,  be- 
cause bull-fighting  is  not  a  sport.  To  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  the  objection  to  it  will 
always  be,  not  only  that  it  is  brutal  and 
cruel,  but  that  it  is  a  contest  in  which 
the  odds  are  not  fairly  balanced.  I  have 
heard  just  as  many  men  object  to  bull- 
fighting on  the  ground  that  it  bored  them, 
as  because  they  were  shocked  by  it.  The 
most  interesting  games  are  those  in  which 
the  chances  of  each  contestant,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  the  rules  prescribe,  are  the  most 
evenly  adjusted.  Anyone  who  has  fol- 
lowed professional  base-ball  and  college 
foot-ball  has  observed  how  from  year  to 
year  the  rules  have  been  repeatedly  al- 
tered with  a  view  toward  keeping  all  the 
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opposing  factors  of  the  game  properly 
balanced.  When,  a  few  years  ago,  the  skill 
of  the  pitcher  became  so  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  batsman  that  the  contest 
deteriorated  into  an  uninteresting  "  pitch- 
er's battle,"  the  pitcher  was  handicapped 
by  increasing  the  distance  between  his  box 
and  the  home-plate.  In  some  contests 
the  power  to  inflict  injury,  or  even  to  take 
life,  of  the  party  of  the  first  part  is  as- 
sumed to  balance  the  skill  possessed  by 
the  party  of  the  second  part.  The  skill 
required  to  shoot  a  calf  is  just  as  great  as 
is  that  to  shoot  a  lion,  but  shooting  a  calf 
is  not  classed  as  a  sporting  proposition, 
while  lion  -  hunting  is.  In  fox-hunting 
there  is  on  one  side  the  cunning  and  speed 
of  the  fox  pitted  against  the  speed  and 
keenness  of  scent  of  the  hounds  ;  and  that 
the  fox  cannot  harm  his  pursuers  is  bal- 
anced by  the  fact  that  the  pursuer  risks 
his  limbs,  collar-bone,  and  neck.  In  al- 
most every  recognized  sport  will  be  found 
some  nice  adjustment  of  the  chances  pos- 
sessed by  the  two  contestants.  But  in 
bull-fighting  there  is  no  sucli  arrange- 
ment.    It  is  easy  to  see  that   when  the 


rules  for  bull-fighting  were  drawn  up  the 
bull  was  not  consulted.  He  is  brought 
into  the  arena  to  be  killed,  and  the  ad- 
vantage his  ferocity  and  his  cutlass-like 
horns  seem  to  give  him  is,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  enters  the  ring  until  his  carcass 
is  dragged  from  it,  handicapped  by  his 
own  stupidity.  As  an  Knglishman  has 
written,  "  No  man  who  has  a  sense  of 
true  spirit  would  engage  with  a  dozen 
other  men  against  a  brute  that  is  so  stupid 
as  to  expend  its  fury  a  hundred  times  in 
succession  on  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  ignor- 
ing the  man  who  holds  it."  The  whole 
inwardness  of  bull-fighting  is  expressed  in 
that  paragraph.  It  is  the  popular  o})in- 
ion  that  the  bull-fighter  stakes  his  life 
against  the  life  of  the  bull.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  while  he  is  attacking  the 
bull,  the  bull  is  attacking  a  crimson  flag. 
When  the  espada,  sword  in  hand,  faces 
the  bull  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  duel 
between  the  man  and  the  brute.  But 
there  is  not.  It  is  as  though  two  men 
with  swords  fought  a  duel  with  one  of 
them  carrying  a  dish-cloth  in  his  left  hand, 
and  while  he  lunged  at  the  heart  of  his 


Each  actor  in  the  fight  knows  the  prerogatives  of  his  position. — Page  642. 
Drawn  by  C.  M.  Kclyea  from  a  •jhotojfraph  by  J.  K.  J.  Archibald. 
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opponent,  his  opponent  stabbed  at  the 
dish-cloth.  It  must  also  be  understood 
that  before  the  matador  faces  the  bull, 
the  bull  has  been  bled  by  half  a  dozen 
darts,  has  been  run  off  his  legs  until  he  is 
breathless  and  exhausted,  and  that  he  is 
surrounded  by  adversaries  whose  business 
it  is,  should  the  bull  actually  attack  the 
matador,  to  blind  the  bull  with  their 
cloaks.  The  chances  against  the  bull  are 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
bull-fighting  season  in  Spain,  twice  a  week 
in  every  large  city  and  town,  from  four 
to  eight  bulls  are  killed,  while  the  propor- 
tion of  bull-fighters  wounded  or  killed  is 
no  greater  than  the  proportion  of  college 
boys  killed  or  hurt  during  a  foot-ball  sea- 
son in  America. 

The  bull-fight  consists  of  three  parts,  in 
which  the  opponents  of  the  bull  are  in 
turn  :  the  picador,  or  the  man  on  horse- 
back armed  with  a  pike  ;  the  banderilleros 
on  foot  who  stick  sharp-pointed  darts 
into  the  bull's  neck  and  back,  and  the 
matador,  or  espada,  who  tries  to  reach  his 
heart  with  a  sword.  Of  these  performers 
the  picadors  run  the  least  personal  risk, 
and  it  is  their  part  in  the  game  which  is 
the  most  brutal  and  offensive.  The  blade 
on  the  end  of  the  pike  is  too  short  to 
reach  the  heart  of  the  bull,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  can  only  wound  and  torture 
him.  At  the  same  time,  they  offer  up 
their  horses  as  a  sacrifice.  Sometimes 
six  or  eight  horses  will  be  killed  before 
this  part  of  the  performance  is  at  an  end, 
and  the  condition  of  these  brutes  is  un- 
speakable. The  only  exhibition  of  horse- 
manship given  by  the  picador  is  to  keep 
that  eye  of  the  horse  which  is  blindfold- 
ed toward  the  bull,  in  order  that,  when 
the  bull  charges,  the  horse  will  not  know 
he  is  coming.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
elude  the  bull  nor  to  protect  his  horse. 
Sometimes  he  is  able  to  check  the  rush  of 
his  adversary  with  his  spear,  but  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  bull  disregards  him 
entirely  and  rips  and  gores  the  horse  at 
will.  The  picador's  own  limbs  are  cased 
in  steel  armor,  like  pieces  of  stove-pipe; 
so  they  are  in  no  danger,  and  should  he 
be  unhorsed  there  are  always  chulos,  or 
attendants,  running  on  the  side  of  the 
horse  farther  from  the  bull,  who  pick  him 
up  and  drag  him  to  safety,  and  at  all 
times  he  is  surrounded  by  other  toreadors 


who  distract  the  attention  of  the  bull 
from  him  by  flinging  cloaks  in  its  face. 
There  is  a  theory  that  the  horse  suffers 
less  from  bodily  injuries  than  do  other 
animals,  and  after  one  has  seen  many 
bull-fights,  he  either  must  believe  that  this 
is  a  fact,  or  he  must  recognize  that  a 
horse,  of  even  the  poorest  breeding,  is 
possessed  of  the  most  magnificent  heart 
and  nerve.  At  the  touch  of  the  picador's 
spurs,  I  have  frequently  seen  the  horse 
not  only  trot,  but  gallop,  around  the  arena 
after  he  had  been  fearfully  gored  ;  some- 
times with  his  flank  cut  open,  or  with 
blood  spurting  from  a  clean  round  hole 
where  one  horn  has  pierced  him.  While 
in  even  this  state  his  sides  are  beaten  with 
rods  by  the  cJiulos,  and  cut  by  the  heavy 
spurs  of  the  picador.  And  yet  in  that 
condition,  in  answer  to  the  bridle,  he  will 
turn  and  wheel,  and  after  his  ghastly 
wounds  have  been  sewn  up,  the  same 
horse  will  return  instantly  to  the  arena, 
again  to  be  tossed  and  gored,  and  at  last, 
mercifully  killed. 

Although  the  cruelty  to  the  horse  is  an 
incident  to  bull-fighting  and  is  not  the 
chief  reason  which  makes  one  think  it 
cannot  be  classed  as  a  sport,  still  it  is 
reason  enough.  No  one  can  consider  the 
spectacle  of  a  blindfolded  and  disem- 
bowelled animal,  carrying  the  weight  of  a 
man  upon  his  back,  and  being  thrashed 
forward  with  rods  upon  the  horns  of  a 
frantic  bull,  as  one  to  be  classed  with  any 
sport  except  those  of  the  Coliseum. 

And  yet  in  the  early  days  of  bull-fight- 
ing the  work  of  the  picador  was  that  part 
of  the  bull-fight  which  was  the  most  daring 
and  sportsman -like.  In  those  days  his 
object  was  not  to  torture  and  madden 
the  bull,  but  to  kill  him,  and  not  to  sacri- 
fice his  horse,  but  to  save  him  from  even 
a  scratch.  In  the  royal  bull-fight  held 
during  coronation  week  in  Madrid  there 
was  a  return  to  the  original  methods, 
and  the  exhibition  was  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  and  brilliant  efforts  imagi- 
nable. On  this  occasion  amateurs  of  the 
crack  cavalry  regiments  acted  as  jjica- 
dors,  and  were  mounted  on  thoroughbred 
polo  ponies.  The  riders  wore  no  protect- 
ing armor,  and  their  ponies  were  not 
blindfolded.  They  attacked  the  bull  only 
after  he  had  first  charged  them,  and  then 
their  aim  was  to  kill  him  from  in  front  by 


The  Chulo— the  Real   Hero  of  the   Hull-fieht. — Page  652. 
Drawn  by  C.  M.  Rclyca  from  a  photograph  l>y  J.  F.  J.  Archibald. 
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a  thrust  of  a  spear  over  his  horns  and 
down  to  his  heart,  and  at  the  same  in- 
stant to  hft  their  ponies  out  of  danger. 
The  blade  of  each  lance  was  sufficiently- 
long  to  reach  the  heart,  but  the  staff 
was   too    brittle    to    serve   as    any   pro- 


Harass  the  bull  with  long  darts. 

vu  by  C.  M.  Kelyea  from  a  photograph  Ijy  J.  F.  I.  ArLhibald. 


tection  to  the  man  who  carried  it.  The 
officers  gave  an  exhibition,  which  was  a 
combination  of  tent-pegging  and  polo, 
with  a  mad  bull  weighing  a  thousand 
pounds  and  armed  with  horns  two  feet 
long,  as  the  tent-peg,  or  the  polo-ball. 
But  they  reached  his  heart,  successfully 
escaping  from  the  points  of  the  horns  by 
less  than  three  inches.  It  was  the  most 
reckless  and  sportsman-hke  performance 
imaginable.  The  work  of  the  professional 
picador  in  comparison  was  as  sportsman- 
like as  that  of  the  man  who  sticks  pigs  at 
a  pork-packer's,  and  about  as  dangerous. 
In  the  game  as  played  by  the  officers, 
which  is  the  game  as  it  was  played  when 
bull- fighting  was  limited  to  the  farms  and 
ranches,  the  man  actually  does  stake  his 
life  against  the  life  of  the  animal.  He 
has  no  advantage  over  it ;  his  lance  is 
no  sharper  than  its  horns,  and  when  the 
bull  makes  one  of  its  sudden,  furious 
dashes,  no  pony  is  more  swift       Also  the 


man  offers  the  bull  a  target  as  large  as  his 
pony  and  himself,  while  he,  in  order  to 
kill,  must  hit  a  mark  on  the  bull's  back 
no  larger  than  a  playing-card.  And  the 
only  moment  when  he  can  strike  is  when 
he  is  directly  in  front  of  the  bull,  and 
it  has  its  head  lowered  and  is 
charging  him.  His  is  certainly  a 
generous  proposition  —  a  clean, 
fair  fight.  The  fight  made  by 
the  professional  picador,  who, 
padded  and  bandaged  and  cased 
in  steel  and  hemmed  about  by 
attendants,  offers  up  the  life  of 
his  horse  to  save  himself  from 
even  a  fall,  is  a  brutal  and  cow- 
ardly spectacle.  When  the  bull 
meets  his  death  in  the  officers' 
fight,  he  suffers  no  more  than 
when  he  is  killed  by  the  stroke 
of  an  axe  in  the  stock-yard,  and 
the  daring  of  the  riders  at  the 
royal  bull-fight,  and  the  chances 
they  accepted  of  being  tossed 
and  gored,  made  their  perform- 
ance the  most  memorable  feature 
of  the  coronation  week. 

The  second  part  of  the  regular 
programme  of  the  bull  -  fight 
brings  on  the  banderilleros,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  harass  the  bull  with 
long  darts.  These  they  plant  in 
his  neck  or  shoulders.  They  do 
this  on  foot,  and  as  they  hold  a  banderilla  in 
each  hand  they  have  none  free  with  which 
to  wave  a  cloak,  and,  in  consequence,  are 
themselves  the  object  of  the  bull's  attack. 
Their  performance,  even  though  its  aim 
be  only  to  madden  the  bull,  is  much  more 
sportsman-like  than  that  of  either  the  pica- 
dor or  of  the  matador.  From  the  centre 
of  the  arena  they  await  the  charge  of  the 
bull,  and  when  they  are  ready  to  plant 
the  banderillas,  they  proclaim  their  in- 
tention by  a  peculiar  sweeping  gesture  of 
both  arms.  This  is  a  sort  of  pubHc  dec- 
laration that  they  intend,  no  matter  how 
savagely  the  bull  may  charge,  to  stand 
their  ground  and  deliver  the  darts.  In 
keeping  this  unwritten  contract  with  the 
spectators  I  have  often  seen  a  banderillero 
escape,  by  only  the  breadth  of  a  knife- 
blade,  from  mangling  or  death.  As  it  is 
eticjuette  for  the  banderillero  to  plant  his 
darts  only  when  the  bull  is  charging  him, 
and  as  the  matador  luiiLfes  with  his  sword 
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when  the  bull  is  standing  still,  and  as  the 
banderillero  himself,  and  not  a  flag  he  car- 
ries, is  the  object  of  the  bull's  attack,  his 
work  should,  I  think,  be  rated  higher 
than  that  of  the  cspada.  This  is  not  the 
popular  opinion,  and  it  may  be  that 
1  am  not  giving  sufficient  credit  to  that 
actor  in  the  ring  who  for  many  gen- 
erations has  been  recognized  as  the 
"star."  But  to  me  he  has  invariably 
seemed  to  possess  all  the  advantages  of 
the  fight,  and  that  his  skill  and  courage 
are  much  exaggerated.  His  is  the  third, 
and  unless  the  audience  demand  that  the 
bull  be  spared  to  fight  another  day,  the 
last  act  of  the  contest.  After  asking  per- 
mission to  despatch  the  bull,  and  dedicat- 
ing its  death  to  someone  in  the  audience, 
he  jerks  his  hat  from  him  under  his  left 
arm,  and  then  advances  to  meet  his  ad- 
versary. In  his  right  hand  he  carries  a 
short  sword,  and  in  his  left  another  sword 
with  a  red  cloth  hanging  from  it.  At  the 
same  time  he  is  closely  attended  by  the 
other  toreadors  with  cloaks  who  stand 
ready  to  entice  the  bull  from  him,  or,  if 
he  so  directs  them,  to  drive  it  in  his  direc- 
tion. The  popular  idea  of  the  contest 
which  follows  is  that  a  man  armed  only 
with  a  short  sword  stakes  his  life  against 
that  of  a  maddened  animal.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  by  the  time  the  matador 
appears,  the  bull,  so  far  from  being  infu- 
riated, is  frequently  so  exhausted  from  loss 
of  blood  that  his  only  emotion  is  one  of 


complete  boredom  with  the  entire  per- 
formance. His  desire  is  only  for  peace, 
and  while  the  matador  stamps  his  foot 
and  challenges  him  from  the  centre  of 
the  arena  the  bull,  in  an  earnest  eflFort  to 
escape,  will  be  butting  at  the  gate  through 
which  he  first  entered  it.  At  the  royal 
bull-fight  the  bulls  were  selected  only 
from  the  best  of  those  bred  by  the  Duke 
of  Veragua,  and  by  Senor  Ibarri,  who 
are  supposed  to  breed  the  fiercest  and 
most  dangerous  bulls  in  Spain,  but  some 
of  even  these  prize  bulls  funked  the  fight 
completely.  To  show  his  contempt  one 
espada  stood  in  front  of  the  first  bull  and 
again  and  again  slapped  it  across  the  nos- 
trils with  his  bare  hand.  That  certainly 
is  not  one's  idea  of  a  duel  to  the  death. 
]^ut  again,  it  often  happens  that  when 
the  matador  is  ready  to  perform  his  turn, 
the  bull  has  still  sufficient  breath  and 
blood  in  him  to  make  him  a  very  danger- 
ous adversary.     Then  the  first  object  of 
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the  matador  is  to  tire  the  bull,  which  he 
does  by  holding  his  red  cloak  from  him 
at  arm's-length  and  flapping  it  in  the 
bull's  eyes,  inducing  him  to  waste  his 
strength  by  charging  it  again  and  again. 
When  the  bull  pauses  for   breath,  with 
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knees  together  and  head  lowered,  the 
spot  is  exposed  on  his  neck  through  which 
the  sword  must  enter  in  order  to  reach 
the  heart.  Then  the  matador  stands 
erect  and  slightly  to  one  side  of  the  bull 
and  with  the  sword  held  in  tierce  lunges 
downward  through  the  neck.  If  the 
sword  pierces  the  heart  the  bull  will  fall 
where  it  stands,  but  often  after  the  mata- 
dor has  taken  aim  the  bull  will  charge 
him,  so  that  the  mark  becomes  a  moving 
target,  and,  in  order  to  reach  the  heart 
and  escape  untouched,  the  matador  must 
strike  quickly  and  as  quickly  leap  to  one 
side.  The  result  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
bull  does  not  fall  until  he  has  been 
stabbed  the  second  or  third  time.  He  is 
not  even  then  dead,  and  as  he  lies  on  the 


ground  he  is  given  the  coup  de  grace 
with  a  heavy  dagger  which  pierces  his 
spinal  marrow.  This  is  what  usually 
happens.  It  is  what  you  will  see  nine 
times  out  of  ten.  It  is  an  accident  to 
the  matador,  or  an  exceptionally  well-de- 
livered stroke,  or  the  assaults 
of  a  particularly  savage  bull, 
who  chases  everybody  over 
the  barriers  and  holds  the  ring 
himself,  which  is  the  excep- 
tion, and  gives  bull -fighting 
its  popularity.  The  possibil- 
ities in  bull-fighting  are  tre- 
mendous, and  it  depends  for 
its  interest  not  only  on  what 
is  happening,  but  what  may 
happen.  In  the  past  men  have 
been  tossed  and  killed,  and  the 
fact  that  at  any  moment  the 
spectators  may  see  another 
added  to  the  hst,  is  to  a  great 
degree  what  gives  the  bull- 
ring its  enormous  patronage. 
Last  year  in  Barcelona  a 
matador  was  so  badly  gored 
that  he  could  not  be  moved 
from  the  ring  to  the  chapel 
adjoining,  to  receive  the  sac- 
rament, and  in  consequence 
the  priest  came  into  the  are- 
na, and,  while  the  matadors 
kept  the  attention  of  the  bull 
distracted,  and  with  the  entire 
audience  kneeling  uncovered, 
the  last  sacrament  was  ad- 
ministered, and  the  man 
died.  That  would  seem  suf- 
ficiently terrible  and  dramatic  for  one 
afternoon,  but  what  followed  was  equally 
spectacular.  One  of  the  matadors  pres- 
ent was  the  great  friend  of  the  one  who 
had  been  killed,  and  this  man  advanced 
to  the  box  of  the  president  and  demand- 
ed that  as  a  revenge  for  the  death  of 
his  friend  he  might  be  permitted  single- 
handed  to  kill  all  of  the  remaining  bulls. 
The  president  granted  this  favor  and  he 
entered  the  ring  alone  and  placed  six 
swords  in  the  sand.  All  the  other  mata- 
dors and  attendants  then  left  the  arena, 
and  one  after  another  the  six  bulls  were 
rushed  into  it,  and  one  after  the  other  the 
man  killed  them. 

Again,  at   the  royal   bull-fight  held  to 
celebrate  the  birth  of   the  present  King, 
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one  of  the  great  matadors,  on  entering  the 
arena,  dedicated  the  bull  to  the  Queen- 
Mother,  and  then,  with  the  point  of  his 
sword,  drew  a  circle  around  him,  signify- 
ing that  he  would  not  retreat  from  that 
spot  until  either  he  or  the  bull  was  killed. 
Without  stejjping  from  it  he  fought  off 
the  charges  of  tlie  bull  until  he  reached 
its  heart,  and  the  great  beast  fell  with 
its  horns  inside  the  circle  the  man  had 
drawn. 

I  have  seen  other  matadors  sit  com- 
fortably in  a  chair  until  the  bull  rushed 
them,  when  they  would  kick  the  chair 
behind  them  and  kill  the  bull  as  it 
charged ;  others  I  have  seen  step  on  the 
head  of  a  bull,  and  leap  over  it  to  safety. 

Owing  to  long  practice,  experts  in  any 
athletic  sport  learn  to  score  their  points 
with  so  little  apparent  effort  that  tlie 
looker-on  falls  into  the  error  of  thinking 
that  what  they  do  cannot  be  so  very 
difficult.  Indeed,  he  feels  that  with  a 
little  more  knowledge  of  the  game  he 
could  beat  them  at  it.  It  may  be  that 
the  writer  has  fallen  into  this  error  in 
regard  to  bull-fighting.       That  there  are 


points  which  are  lost  upon  the  uninitiated 
is  very  true.  Often,  at  a  particular  thrust 
the  entire  audience  will  rise  shouting  and 
cheering  madly,  or  to  hiss  and  hoot, 
when,  to  the  eyes  of  the  novice,  the  thrust 
was  in  no  way  different  from  the  others 
which  had  preceded  it,  and  which  had 
called  forth  no  comment.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  exhibitions  of  skill  given  by 
the  bull-fighters  which  are  evident  to 
even  a  novice,  are  no  more  remarkable 
than  those  displayed  in  the  infield  at  a 
.professional  base-ball  match.  E.xcept  that 
the  element  of  danger  is  eliminated,  the 
work  of  a  short-stop  in  picking  up  a  hot 
ball,  the  alertness  of  mind  and  body 
shown  by  a  runner  caught  between  bases, 
and  the  quickness  of  action  and  judgment 
required  to  make  a  successful  double  play, 
show  as  great  skill  and  expertness  as  is 
exhibited  in  running  for  a  barrier,  and  as 
sure  an  eye  as  is  needed  to  plant  bande- 
rillas.  But,  of  course,  chasing  a  harmless 
leather  ball  and  being  chased  yourself  by 
a  mad  bull  are  two  very  different  things. 
And  yet,  the  bull-fighter,  with  all  his 
reputation   for  reckless  daring,  impresses 
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one  as  taking  surprisingly  good  care  of 
himself.  I  have  never  seen  a  bull  ex- 
press his  desire  to  have  the  ring  entirely 
to  himself,  but  that  his  wishes  were  not 
instantly  respected,  and  his  mad  rush 
around  the  circle  was  always  preceded 
by  a  vision  of  disappearing  gold  jackets 
and  pink  silk  stockings.  Again,  it  is 
easy  from  a  seat  of  safety  to  laugh  at 
the  stampede  of  the  men  who  are  down 
in  the  sawdust.  But  before  I  can  share 
the  popular  admiration  for  the  matador 
there  is  one  humble  participant  in  the 
bull-fight  who  must  be  eliminated.  He 
is  the  chulo,  or  attendant,  who,  armed 
only  with  a  rake,  scrapes  the  sand  over 
the  blood,  and  offsaddles  the  dead  horses. 
From  a  stage-manager's  point  of  view, 
his  presence  in  the  ring  is  a  grave  mis- 
take. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  to  him 
his  life  is  just  as  valuable  as  is  the  life 
of  the  matador  to  the  matador,  but  in- 
variably it  is  the  chulo  who  is  the  last 
to  leave  the  arena.  And  even  when  he 
does  make  his  exit,  he  goes  sulkily  and 
under  protest.  By  his  manner  he  gives 
you  to  understand  that  the  bull  is  inter- 
fering with  his  work  and  that  he  regards 
him  as  a  nuisance.  Again  and  again, 
after  the  matadors  have  vaulted  to  safety 
you  will  see  the  humble  super,  rake  in 
hand  and  with  one  foot  on  the  step  of 
a  barrier,  waiting  patiently  for  the  bull  to 
sweep  by  and  permit  him  to  continue  with 
his  hoeing.  He  steps  out  of  the  way  of  the 
bull  with  no  more  braggadocio  or  assumed 
terror  than  he  would  show  in  avoiding  a 
tram-car.  His  business  is  to  sweep  the 
arena,  and  all  through  the  fight  he  and 
his  humble  brethren,  cursed  though  they 
be  with  the  most  enticing  of  firemen's 
shirts,  continue  to    go  about  their  own 


business  while  the  raging  bull  and  the 
stars  of  their  profession  disport  them- 
selves in  the  limelight.  The  stranger 
cannot  help  but  observe  that  the  man 
with  the  rake  is  in  danger  just  as  great 
as  is  the  man  with  the  sword,  and  that 
he  regards  it  not  at  all.  He  should  be 
taught  to  do  so.  He  should  be  made  to 
show  open  fear  of  the  bull.  As  it  is,  he 
spoils  the  dramatic  effect.  It  is  irri- 
tating, after  having  been  '  thrilled  at  the 
sight  of  all  the  bespangled  comedians 
darting,  like  gold-fish,  for  safety,  to  note 
that  one  old  man  with  a  hoe  still  re- 
mains whence  all  but  him  have  fled,  in- 
dustriously picking  up  the  cigars  that 
were  thrown  to  the  popular  idols,  but 
which  they  were  in  too  great  haste  to 
collect.  Is  it  familiarity  which  has  bred 
this  contempt  for  the  bull  in  the  mind 
of  the  chulos,  or  is  it  that  perhaps  the 
bull,  not  even  to  the  matador,  is  as  dan- 
gerous as  the  matador  would  like  you 
to  think?  There  was  never  yet  a  bull- 
fighter who  was  not  also  something  of  an 
actor,  and  certainly  it  is  to  his  advantage 
to  lead  the  people  to  believe  that  the  bull 
is  a  fearful  and  savage  opponent.  For 
the  more  dangerous  the  bull,  the  more 
credit  to  the  man  who  flaunts  him.  The 
matador's  success,  his  popularity,  his 
livelihood  depend  upon  the  public  hold- 
ing that  opinion.  So  he  plays  the  part 
which  he  is  paid  to  act.  The  chulo  is 
not  paid  to  act.  He  is  paid  only  to  rake 
sand.  He  knows  if  bull-fighting  ceased 
he  could  make  a  living  sweeping  a  cross- 
ing. So  he  does  not  disguise  his  opinion 
of  the  bull,  nor  help  to  sustain  its  repu- 
tation as  a  savage  brute.  Perhaps  his 
opinion,  being  unprejudiced,  is  worth 
considering. 


CHRISTMAS 

afCafeSpaander 


By   Edward   Penfield 


ILLISTRATIONS    BY   THE    AlTllOR 


Insley  should  have  been  at  home.  He 
had  been  working  hard  all  summer  in  the 
little  Dutch  fishing  village,  but  it  had  taken 
him  until  now  to  finish  his  pictures  and 
get  them  together  for  his  annual  exhibition 
in  London.  The  canvases  were  neatly- 
tacked  together,  ready  for  the  packing- 
boxes.  He  still  might  get  to  London  in 
time  for  Christmas,  if  only  Jan  Hoorn 
would  hurry  ;  but  Jan  was  conscientious, 
and,  knowing  he  was  to  receive  a  reason- 
able sum  for  the  boxes,  had  decided  to 
spend  a  reasonable  time  in  doing  them 
well.  Insley  would  gladly  have  paid  him 
double  if  it  would  hurry  matters  ;  but  if 
oiu"  good  Jan  should  receive  twice  as 
much,  his  Dutch  conscience  would  have 
insisted  on  double  the  amount  of  labor. 
And  so,  where  was  the  use  ?  There  wasn't 
any,  and  Insley  knew  it.  "  You  can't 
hurry  a  Dutchman,"  said  he,  as  he 
rammed  his  liands  well  into  his  pockets 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  main  room 
of  the  Cafe  Spaander. 

During  the,  summer,  he  and  half  a  dozen 
fellow  artists  had  made  the  cafe  their  head- 
quarters, and  things  had  been  jolly  enough. 
In  the  evenings,  after  their  day's  work, 
these  friends  would  sit  at  the  little  tables 
on  the  veranda  chatting  over  their  coffee, 
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or  watching  the  incoming  fishing  boats, 
their  great  patched  sails  holding  the  even- 
ing light. 

But  the  last  of  these  men  had  left  some 
time  ago,  and  this,  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  an  English  Christmas  awaited 
him,  had  robbed  the  place  of  its  charm. 
It  was  indeed  cheerless  enough  ;  the 
chairs  were  piled  upon  all  the  tables,  with 
the  exception  of  one  near  the  little  square- 
paned  window,  through  which,  beyond 
the  red-tiled  cottages  opposite,  one  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  patch  of  leaden  sky,  and  a 
gray,  flat,  wind-swept  country.  Occasion- 
al pedestrians,  in  their  loose  garments, 
hurried  along  the  dyke  with  a  great  clack- 
ing of  sabpts.  It  was  a  time  of  quiet 
preparation.  The  boats  were  tied  up  at 
the  quay  for  the  holidays,  and  many  of 
the  daughters  of  the  village,  who  were 
away  in  Amsterdam  as  maids,  would  soon 
be  home. 

As  Insley  stood,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, trying  to  bring  his  philosophy  to 
bear  on  the  present  predicament,  he 
noticed  Pietje,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  whom 
he  had  used  as  a  model  during  the  sum- 
mer, pass  by.  Most  of  his  models  had 
been  the   children   of  the   fishermen,   for 
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whom  he  had  formed  a  fondness,  but 
Pietje  had  found  her  way  into  many  of 
his  pictures,  and  when  she  was  not  posing 
she  kept  the  children  in  order  for  him  and 
was  useful  in  many  ways.  She  was  tall 
and  erect ;  her  cheeks  were  as  red  as 
apples  ;  and  her  complexion  rivalled  that 
of  many  girls  he  had  known  in  London. 
What  he  liked  about  her  most  was  her 
frank  way  of  looking  at  him,  out  of  those 
big  clear  eyes. 


Ordinarily  the  appearance  of  Pietje  did 
not  arouse  any  musings  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  but  to-day  anything  to  fasten  his 
mind  upon  was  a  relief.  He  noticetl 
that  she  wore  a  small  blue  muffler  about 
her  neck,  and  he  thought,  "  It  must 
be  raw  indeed  when  Pietje  wears  that. 
She  does  not  look  as  happy  as  usual  ;  I 
wonder  what  can  be  the  trouble  !  "  With 
these  musings,  he  watched  her  pass  on 
down  the  dyke  and  turn  off  toward  her 


'i'lieir  j;rcat  patched  s;iils  holding  the  evening  light. — Page  653. 
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grandmother's  house, 
wiiere  she  lived  with  her 
younger  sister  Katrina, 
a  child  of  four  years  or 
thereabouts. 

Turning  around  and 
])acing  the  room,  the  ar- 
ti>t  felt  things  more  de- 
pressing than  before. 
He  lit  a  cigarette  and 
stood  a  moment,  then, 
putting  on  his  great 
coat,  he  left  the  cafe, 
and  was  soon  before  the 
door  of  Pietje's  home. 
Her  sabots  lay  outside, 
and  following  the  cus- 
tom of  the  village,  he 
entered  without  knock- 
ing. 

Pietje  was  seated  near 
tiie  fireplace,  while  her 
grandmother  was  bend- 
ing over  the  little  bog 
fire,  preparing  the  com- 
ing meal.  Against  a 
table,  which  was  littered 
with  brass  and  copper 
kettles  and  blue  china, 
stood  Katrina,  her  fin- 
gers entangled  in  a 
short,  blue,  worsted 
muffler.  She  eyed  Ins- 
ley  quietly  and  sadly  as 
he  entered. 

"Hello  !"  said  he, 
"what's  the  trouble 
here?"  Pietje  answered 
for  her. 

"  Kris  Kringle  is  not 
coming  to  sister  this 
year." 

"  What  —  has  she 
been  a  bad  girl  ?  More 
tricks  on  her  grand- 
mother?" 

'*  No,  no,"  broke  in 
Katrina,  the  tears  begin- 
ning to  glisten  on  her 
eyelashes,  "  I  have  been 
good  all  the  week, 
haven't  I,  grandma?  I 
have  really  been  very, 
very  good,  but  Pietje  says 
Kris  Kringle  won't  come 
this  year — I  don't  see 


Jan  Hoorn. 
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"Well,  now,"  said  Insley.  "  suppose  you 
and  I  just  sit  down  here  in  the  corner  and 
write  a  little  note  to  Kris,  and  to-morrow 
I  will  see  if  he  can't  be  found." 

According  to  Katrina,  who  should  cer- 
tainly know,  Kris  was  to  be  found  in  Am- 
sterdam at  this  season  of  the  year ;  and  on 
the  following  morning  Insley  started  out 
in  that  direction  along  the  canal. 

A  mist  was  blowing  in  from  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  softening  the  outlines  of  the  huge 
windmills,  and  glistening  on  the  pave- 
ment. Boatmen  passed  him  from  time  to 
time,  pulling  their  unwieldy  craft,  and  the 
cabin  of  one  was  filled  with  a  merry  lot 
of  girls  who  waved  their  greetings  to  him. 
The  spirit  of  Christmas  was  taking  a  very 
rosy  and  tangible  form. 

Amsterdam  is  certainly  an  ideal  place 
for  a  person  of  Kris  Kringle's  pictu- 
resque tendency,  and  on  arriving  there, 
Insley  started  at  once  to  dehver  Katrina's 
"  note." 

Not  finding  the  venerable  Saint,  on  ac- 
count of  the  busy  season,  he  had  to  be 
content   with  divers  active  agents,   who 


why.  He  is  going  to  the  other  children, 
why  won't  he  come  to  me?  I  hope  he 
will  see  how  good  I  have  been  and  come, 
but  Pietje  says  '  No.'  " 

"  The  fishing  boats  have  not  done  as 
well  this  year,  and  brother  Nico  has  not 
had  his  usual  luck,"  added  the  older  sister. 

Insley  understood  that  this  meant  scanty 
hving  for  the  family  until  the  fishing  re- 
vived in  the  spring.  He  picked  Katrina 
up  in  his  arms  to  comfort  her,  and  could 
not  help  smihng,  as  he  looked  into  her 
chubby  face  and  tearful  eyes,  to  see  there 
the  innocent  belief  in  the  old  Saint  who 
helps  us  to  make  a  fairy-land  of  our  child- 
hood. 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  Kris,  Herr  In- 
sley? "  she  said. 

"  Not  for  a  very  long  time — but  sup- 
pose I  did,  what  would  you  like  me  to 
say  to  him  for  you?  " 

"  Oh,  if  you  should  see  him,  tell  him  I 
want  a  dolly  with  real  hair,  and  eyes  that 
open  and  shut.  (Irandma  says  1  will 
soon  let  it  fall  on  the  bricks  of  the  dyke, 
but  I  am  a  big  girl  now  and  nothing  will 
happen  to  it." 


Katrina. 


Pietje. 


A  most  wonderful  notice  appeared  on  the  lamp-post  opposite. 


marvelled  at  the  Englishman's  enthusiasm, 
and  probably  at  the  size  of  his  family. 

At  all  events,  on  the  following  day,  the 
one  before  Christmas,  a  huge  bundle  ad- 
dressed to  Insley,  was  delivered  at  the 
Cafe  Spaander.  Coincident  with  this,  a 
most  wonderful  notice  appeared  on  the 
lamp-post  opposite.  It  stated,  in  bold 
characters,  that  "  all  tlie  children  of  the 
village  were  itnited  to  assemble  on  the 
dvke,  by  the  bii;  fog-bell,  at  half  of  seven 
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(six-thirty)  on  Christmas  morning,  to  see 
Kris  Kringle  come  up  from  the  sea,  bring- 
ing with  him  presents  for  all."  At  the 
end,  with  a  great  flourish,  was  nothing  less 
than  the  Cood  Saint's  own  signature. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  little  group  of 
loiterers  gathered  before  the  notice,  and 
with  incredulous  glances,  read  it  over  and 
over.  Then  others  came  and  read  and 
passed  on  :  mothers  repeated  it  carefully 
to  their  ciiildren,  and  they,  in  round-eyed 
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amazement  at  the  mystery  of  it  all, 
hastened  to  impart  the  news  to  their  ht- 
tle  comrades.  Insley  had  not  been  idle, 
eitlier,  and,  a  few  of  tlie  eklers  havinu;  been 
informed  of  the  nature  of  the  i)hin,  by 
evening  everyone  knew  of  Kris  Kringle's 
proposed  visit. 

Christmas  morning  was  very  tliick.  The 
fog-bell  was  ringing  dolefully  and  children 
were  hurrying  from  all  cjuarters.  Before 
the  appointed  time,  every  child  had  arrived, 
and  was  peering  anxiously  out  into  the 
fog  for  some  sign  of  the  Saint. 

"  Would  he  really  come  ?  Did  he  ever 
come  like  this  before  ?  " 

"  P'rhaps  lie  won't  be  able  to  find  us  in 
this  fog,"  said  little  Jacob  Winkle;  "  my 
papa  had  to  lay  outside  for  two  whole 
days,  once." 

''  Hoh  I  he  knows,"  said  a  rosy-cheeked 
urchin  who  had  but  recently  come 
from  a   neighboring   village,    "  what    I'm 


afraid  of  is  that  he  won't  know  we're  all 
here." 

.\t  last  a  dim  red  light  began  to  glow 
faintly  out  at  sea,  spreading  and  deepen- 
ing with  each  moment,  tingeing  the  fog 
and  the  sea  with  crimson,  and  throwing  a 
ruddy  glow  on  the  objects  along  the  dyke. 
It  grew  brighter  and  brighter,  drifting  in 
slowly  over  the  water,  lighting  up  the  har- 
bor, and  shining  on  the  crowd  of  anxious 
little  faces,  all  turned  toward  the  wonder- 
ful vision.  Soon  the  outline  of  a  boat 
could  be  discerned,  the  red  light  now 
burning  brightly  on  the  iron  fender  at  the 
bows.  "  See  I — See  !  There  he  is,"  cried 
a  hundred  small  voices;  and  Kris,  clothed 
in  red,  with  a  long  white  beard,  was  stand- 
ing before  the  mast,  beside  his  big  bundle, 
slowly  waving  his  hands  and  bowing  to 
the  crowd  of  children. 

The  excitement  was  intense,  all  trying 
to  get  a  better  view  of  his  face.      As  the 
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boat  made  its  way  alongside  the  dyke, 
the  children  crowded  forward.  "  No, 
they  must  not  do  that,  else  he  cannot  get 
off."  Older  hands  kept  them  back,  and 
Kris  Kringle,  gathering  his  big  cloak  about 
him,  jumped  ashore.  Nico  followed  with 
the  bag,  and,  placing  it  on  his  shoulders, 
Kris  gave  a  jolly  laugh  and  started  toward 
the  cafe,  followed  by  the  clatter  of  two 
hundred  little  sabots. 

He  entered  the  long  low  room  and  took 
his  position  on  a  platform  that  had  been 
arranged  for  him  at  one  end.  The  chil- 
dren   crowded    about   and   were  kept   in 


line  by  their  elders.  Each  one  came 
forward  with  round,  wondering  eyes  and 
received  a  present,  with  some  kind  word 
to  allay  his  fears.  When  it  came  Katrina's 
turn,  Kris  first  looked  at  Pietje,  who  held 
her  wee  hand,  and  then  at  the  little  one. 
Diving  into  his  bag,  he  gave  her  a  present 
and  then,  reaching  far  down  in  his  pocket ; 
brought  out  a  big  doll,  with  real  hair  and 
eyes  that  opened  and  shut  ! 

Somehow  or  other  that  day  Insley's 
sense  of  the  cheerlessness  of  the  Cafe 
Spaander  seemed  to  have  disappeared. 


Followed  by  the  clatter  of  two  hundred  little  sabots. 
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"  Teddington,  Middlesex,  June  30,  1879. 

"Dear  Madam  :  Your  very  kind  letter 
has  been  forwarded  to  me,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  the  many  proofs  I 
have  that  my  writings  are  well  received 
by  the  most  intelligent  community  in  the 
world.  I  know  well  enough  that  they  do 
not  deserve  a  quarter  of  your  good  ex- 
pressions ;  still  it  is  something  very  glorious 
— in  the  small  affairs  of  self-glory — to  find 
one's  self  able  to  put  things  so  that  others 
can  join  in  seeing  them.  This  is  very  often 
a  mere  piece  of  luck,  from  one's  hitting  the 
vein  of  the  moment,  or  some  incident  of 
remembrance ;  but  even  so,  there  must  be 
some  delight  in  finding  one's  own  percep- 
tions true. 

"  My  perceptions  no\v  are  the  memories 
of  things  which  have  come  to  me  without 
any  conscious  impression  ;  and  which  I 
am  often  surprised  at  seeing  more  clearly 
than  when  they  were  before  my  eyes. 

"It  may  be  a  very  empty  vanity  of  mine ; 
but  I  sometimes  think  that  the  fact  of  my 
being  liked  better  in  America  than  in  Eng- 
land is  no  bad  omen  for  the  liking  of  the 
future. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Madam, 
"Truly  yours, 

"R.  D.  Blackmore." 

A  month  later  the  recipient  of  this  letter 
was  in  England,  and  through  the  kindness 
of  friends  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Mr. 
Blackmore  in  his  country  home.  Surrey 
was  in  all  her  summer  softness  and  beauty. 
The  sun  shone,  the  birds  were  singing, 
fields  of  poppies  glowed  in  gorgeous  red, 
and  the  lanes  and  hedges  and  little  stone 
bridges  and  vine-covered  cottages,  with 
mossy  roofs,  were  new  visions.  The  drive 
from  Hampton  Court  to  Teddington  was 
through  Bushy  Park,  under  the  shade  of 
massive  horse-chestnut  trees,  where  the 
deer  bounded  lightly,  and  the  sun,  pierc- 
ing here  and  there,  touched  the  turf  with 
the  sheen  of  emeralds. 
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Teddington,  on  the  edge  of  Middlesex, 
lies  close  to  Bushy  Park.  It  is  the  type 
of  a  small  English  village.  Tiny  houses 
nestle  in  rose-vines  and  fuchsias ;  and  in 
their  midst  the  old  ivy-grown  church,  with 
a  memorial  tablet  to  Peg  Woffington,  who 
is  buried  there. 

Box  and  wall  flowers,  and  many  Eng- 
lish posies,  fit  for  old-fashioned  nosegays, 
filled  the  little  gardens,  and  penetrating 
gently  everywhere  came  the  sweet  song 
of  birds  and  the  cooing  of  doves. 

Apart  from  the  village  stood  Mr.  Black- 
more's  gray-stone  house,  surrounded  by 
rose-gardens  and  strawberry-beds,  and 
shut  in  by  high  walls,  on  whose  sunny 
exposures  were  trained  peaches,  pears, 
and  nectarines. 

The  novelist  and  market-gardener  him- 
self, with  pruning-knife  in  hand,  was  hard 
at  work  among  his  pear-trees  as  we  ap- 
proached. No  welcome  could  have  been 
more  cordial;  America  had  been  kind  to  his 
writings,  and  "  Lorna  Doone"  had  brought 
him  many  friends  from  across  the  seas. 

Trained  to  the  law,  Mr.  Blackmore  had 
abandoned  his  London  practice  in  the 
Courts  for  the  joys  of  country  life,  and  of 
fruit  and  flower  raising  for  Covent  Gar- 
den Market.  Time  spared  from  these  pur- 
suits he  gave  to  novel- writing ;  but  his 
gardens  were  his  first  interest.  He  kindled 
with  genuine  love  and  enthusiasm  for  his 
chosen  avocation,  as  he  showed  us  a  great 
magnolia-tree  trained  against  the  face  of 
his  friendly  mansion,  which  at  his  bidding 
had  become  a  vine,  winding  and  twisting 
about  the  many  windows.  "  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  subject  a  tree  to  your  will 
and  to  see  it  thrive  in  its  new  obedience," 
he  said. 

Before  wonderful  bushes,  full  of  white 
roses,  he  paused,  and,  with  a  touch  of 
scorn  in  his  voice,  told  us  that  white 
roses  were  out  of  fashion  in  London,  and 
that  he  had  received  word  that  no  more 
were  wanted. 
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In  his  large,  sunny  drawing-room  we 
feasted  upon  strawberries  finer  than  we 
had  ever  seen — larger  even  than  the  brill- 
iant emery  bags  of  childhood.  In  the 
many  gardens  he  gathered  for  us  roses  and 
lilies  and  pansies — everywhere  between 
the  larger  shrubs  grew  pansies — clumps 
and  clusters  of  them.  He  spoke  of  their 
"  sprightly  eyes,"  and  called  our  attention 
to  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  foliage 
of  the  different  rose-bushes  and  to  the 
wonderful  intricacies  of  some  of  the  ferns. 
The  birds  which  haunted  his  gardens  he 
knew  individually,  and  recognized  them 
from  season  to  season.  They  came  in 
numbers  into  his  study- windows  at  his 
call.  A  new  blackbird  had  come  that 
winter,  and  had  repeatedly  tapped  upon 
his  window-glass  to  be  fed,  and  later  "had 
brought  a  young  lady  with  him."  They 
had  built  in  his  garden,  and  raised  two 
families  of  young  birds,  who  already  knew 
his  whistle.  Though  the  birds  made  havoc 
with  his  fruit,  yet  he  welcomed  them  all 
save  the  starlings.  These  swept  down  in 
a  great  flock,  from  Bushy  Park,  upon  his 
garden,  and  remained  for  some  two  hours 
each  afternoon,  sometimes  killing  his 
favorites;  and  to  them  he  sometimes  felt 
obhged  to  take  his  gun.  Quite  as  inter- 
esting was  his  feeling  for  cats  and  dogs — 
"invalid  cats,"  "skeletonic  cats,"  and 
"hungry  dogs,"  came  to  him  for  succor, 
and  he  often  nursed  them  back  to  well- 
being.  He  called  an  old  Newfoundland 
dog  from  a  warm  corner  of  the  garden, 
who  tried  to  bark  and  gambol  as  he  heard 
his  master's  voice  and  footstep.  He  had 
been  brought  there  from  a  dog-hospital, 
and  was  rapidly  convalescing  under  the 
happy  conditions  suiTOunding  him.  As 
we  walked  through  the  long  paths  to  the 
garden-gate,  near  the  picturesque  httle  rail- 
way station,  he  gathered  roses,  and  still 
more  roses  for  us ;  and  we  watched  him 
returning  to  his  trees  and  flowers,  con- 
scious of  his  rare  understanding  of  some 
of  nature's  secrets. 

No  photograph  of  Mr.  Blackmore  could 
be  had  in  either  Tcddington  or  London ; 
and  he  told  us  that  none  existed,  as  he 
had  an  inherited  hatred  of  tlie  camera. 
Later,  among  these  letters,  it  will  be  found 
that  at  length  he  had  one  taken,  and  that 
Mrs.  Blackmore  sent  it  across  the  ocean, 
folded  in  delicate  white  satin  wrappings, 


with  a  few  of  the  sweetest  garden-flowers 
about  it.  The  following  letters  and  ex- 
tracts bear  dates  extending  over  a  long 
period.  The  first,  describing  the  wreck  of 
his  garden,  followed  our  then  recent  visit : 

"Jan.  1 2th,  1880. 
".  ,  .  About  six  weeks  after  you 
honored  me  with  your  pleasant  little  visit, 
my  garden  was  wrecked  by  a  hail-storm 
(Aug.  3d)  such  as  I  never  expected  to  see. 
The  hailstones  were  as  large  as  hens' 
eggs,  and  some  even  larger.  One  was 
4}^  inches  in  length.  My  vineries,  etc., 
were  entirely  smashed,  fruit  dashed  to 
atoms — ;  a  loss  of  at  least  ^300.  Roses 
and  lilies  were  cut  from  the  stalk,  and 
the  ground  was  riddled  like  a  sieve.  The 
storm  was  confined  to  this  district.  Even 
in  London,  and  nearer  still  at  Putney  and 
Hampton  Court,  there  was  no  hail.  I 
meant  to  have  a  good  holiday  after  finish- 
ing '  Mary  Anerley ; '  but  now  I  must 
not  drop  the  pen  ...  I  hope  you 
will  come  to  the  little  isle  and  not  forget, 
if  still  here, 

"Your  sincere  and  grateful  friend, 
"R.  D.  Blackmore." 

"Teddington,  Nov.  23,  1882. 
"  My  Dear  Miss  Derby  :  When  you 
were  in  England  j'^ou  did  not,  I  think,  pay 
a  visit  to  Exmoor  ;  but  I  hope  none  the 
less  that  you  will  kindly  accept  a  copy  of 
the  illustrated  '  Lorna  Doone,'  which  I 
packed  up  a  few  days  since  for  kind  fur- 
therance by  Messrs.  Harper.  The  draw- 
ings are  good,  upon  the  whole,  I  think. 
It  has  been  my  chief  work  of  the  year — 
so  far  as  literature  is  concerned — to  go 
through  the  whole  with  care,  and  make 
a  few  shght  alterations.  Of  these  the 
most  notable  is  the  omission  of  needless 
(and  sometimes  almost  profane)  reference 
to  the  Almighty,  which  certainly  is  fre- 
quent in  West-country  speech  but  need  not 
be  always  set  down  in  type.  Also  one  or 
two  anachronisms  have  been  removed  and 
some  rather  coarse  passages,  etc.,  etc.  But 
I  hope  there  is  no  change  made  for  the 
worse  ;  though  many  that  might  be  for 
the  better  are  not  made.  I  did  not  thank 
you  for  your  last  kind  letter,  because  you 
told  me  not  to  do  so.  But  I  was  great- 
ly delighted  with  it,  and  carry  it  in  my 
gardening-coat,   that    its    good-will   may 
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mitigate  me  when  I  am  cross,  as  some- 
times an  angel  would  be  with  the  Brit- 
ish playm^n,  let  alone  your  non-angelic 
friend, 

"  R.  I).  Blackmore. 

«'  P.  S. — My  wife,  who  never  knows  rest 
from  pain,  wishes  me  to  say  that  she  would 
like  to  send  you  a  photograph  of  my 
humble  self — which  she  persuaded  me  at 
/(ist  to  have — only  {s/ie  says,  for  I  would 
not  dare  to  talk  of  conditions),  that  you 
must  promise  faithfully  not  to  lend  it. 
The  fact  is  that  Harpers^  and  some 
others  have  plagued  me  much  to  be  thus 
brought  before  the  public  ;  against  which 
all  my  nature  exclaims.  And  in  this  she 
quite  agrees  with  me.  What  can  be  more 
presumptuous  than  for  any  writer,  even  a 
great  one,  to  push  his  own  littleness  on 
the  large  world  ?  She  has  not  given  one 
away  yet,  for  this  reason." 

"Christmas  Eve,  1880. 
" .  .  .  We  in  England  seem  to  be 
much  agitated  about  some  attack  of  one 
of  your  critics  upon  our  novelists.  I  have 
not  seen  the  article  which  so  disturbed 
our  minds,  and  trust  that  we  shall  soon 
get  over  it.  Surely  there  is  room  enough 
and  ever-widening  space  for  us  and  them, 
and  all  who  have  anything  to  say.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  no  man  should  be  al- 
lowed to  do  his  little  work  without  being 
brought  into  conflict  of  comparison  and 
disparagement.  But  these  little  tumults 
pass,  and  make  the  next  one  smaller. 
My  wife  hopes,  and  so  do  I,  that  you  will 
send  us  a  portrait  of  yourself,  to  be  a 
keepsake  of  good-will  and  regard.  You 
will  laugh  at  the  fuss  she  has  made  in 
packing  me  up  for  the  journey.  How- 
ever, she  always  does  exactly  what  she 
likes." 

"TEnniNGTOX,  June  15,  1882. 

"  Mv  Dear  Miss  Derby  :  What  with 
our  strawberry  crop  and  two  sets  of  procf 
in  hand  at  once,  1  am  so  busy  that  brief 
must  be  my  thanks,  though  not  my  grati- 
tude, for  your  most  kind  remembrance. 
I  cannot  send  you  anything  good  enough 
to  meet  your  good-will  toward  *  Lorna 
Doone,'  but  have  made  a  clumsy  effort, 
as  you  will  see. 

"  At  present  I  have  no  tale  in  hand,  and 


doubt  if  I  shall  ever  write  another.  I  was 
fifty-seven  years  old  last  week,  and  the 
joints  of  the  mind  began  to  stiffen,  and 
its  grasp  to  tremble.  .  .  .  Your  pretty 
little  note  goes  about  my  garden  with  me. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  have  kind  words  about 
me.  The  great  storm  of  April  29th  largely 
wrecked  our  poor  pear-trees. 

"  With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes, 
am  always, 

"  Truly  yours, 

"  R.    D.  Blackmore." 

For  Title-page  of  "Lorna  Doone." 

"  To  Miss  Lucy  Derby. 

(Vastly  overvaluing  this  book) 
How  proud  were  \,  to  be  so  praised — unless 
I  Vnew  yoiirse/f  \.\\Q  source  of  my  success  ! 
Your  heart  supplies  my  art,  your  ready  mind 
Creates  the  beauty  it  assumes  to  find. 
The  down  of  flowers  is  dust — till  bees  arrive  ; 
The  honey  cannot  form,  without  the  hive. 

"  R.    D.  Blackmore. 
"June,  1882." 

"Teddington,  February  15,  1883. 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Derby  :  .  .  . 
Many  little  cares,  as  well  as  doubts  of  my 
own  capacity,  prevent  me  from  falling  to 
at  another  story.  It  is  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  receive  such  words  as  yours  ;  but 
I  know  that  almost  every  writer  has  his 
own  small  circle  of  those  who  somehow  feel 
and  think  according  to  his  fashion,  and 
therefore  kindly  like  his  works.  Some  I 
have  known  to  be  misled  by  this,  and  to 
rise  unduly  in  their  own  esteem.  Time 
alone  can  show,  too  late  for  any  addition 
to  one's  self-knowledge,  whether  the  work 
was  good  or  bad.  And  even  time  is  not — 
so  far  as  one  may  dare  dispute  with  it — 
infallible  in  knowing  what  to  keep  and 
what  to  cast  away.  But  all  this  is  too 
large  talk  about  the  mere  question  of  writ- 
ing a  novel.  And  perhaps  if  I  were  un- 
disturbed, the  old  habit  might  come  forth 
again.  My  garden  is  in  bad  condition. 
Perpetual  rain  and  gales  of  wind  have 
soddened  the  earth  and  knocked  over  the 
trees.  It  has  been  impossible  to  work  the 
ground  for  the  last  three  months,  and  all 
looks  bad  at  present.  Nevertheless,  a  dry, 
fine  spring  would  soon  put  spirit  into 
us,  and  revive  the  heart  of  everything. 
All  are  complaining  of  the  plague  of 
waters.     .     .     . " 
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Letters  of  Richard  Doddridge  Blackmore 


"December  13,  1884. 
"  .  .  .  I  did  not  venture  to  suppose 
that  'Tommy  Upmore'  would  be  pleasing 
to  young  ladies  ;  but  it  did  me  good  to  have 
a  feeble  hit  at  the  pugnacious  Socialists. 
Some  of  your  novelists  have  now 
obtained  very  high  favor  here,  Mr.  How- 
ells,  Mr.  Cable,  and  others.  The  account 
of  your  dog  delights  me.  There  is  no  af- 
fection more  true  and  disinterested.  We 
have  a  spaniel  who  came  here  very  ill, 
when  quite  a  pup.  I  nursed  him  through 
distemper,  and  he  is  a  most  lively,  pleasant, 
and  loquacious  dog.  The  thrushes  are 
singing,  as  in  spring  ;  we  have  very  mild 
and  gentle  weather,  and  some  of  the  buds 
are  beginning  to  push.  Do  you  know 
Paul  Hayne's  poems  ?  Some  appear  to 
me  very  fine  and  large  ;  but  I  am  not 
much  of  a  judge.  My  wife,  who  still  suf- 
fers sadly,  joins  me  in  best  regards  and 
wishes,  for  this  and  many  another  Christ- 
mas. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"R.  D.  Blackmore." 

"Teddington,  January  31,  1885. 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Derby  :  Again  I  have 
to  thank  you,  and  this  time  for  a  most  in- 
teresting present — good  pear-trees,  which 
shall  be  cherished,  and  for  which  a  good 
place  must  be  sought.  They  arrived  in 
the  morning,  with  not  a  cent  to  pay,  and 
in  the  evening  came  your  interesting 
letter.  .  .  .  Your  dog  must  be  almost 
as  clever  as  one  of  mine,  who  came  here 
in  illness,  and  was  cured  and  established, 
after  being  sent  adrift  by  somebody.  He 
watches  every  movement  from  his  house 
outside,  and  can  see  me  through  four 
walls  and  any  quantity  of  wood.  He  is 
not  very  brave,  but  exceedingly  large- 
hearted,  and  popular  with  dogs  who  could 
eat  him  at  a  mouthful.  The  trees,  which 
were  well  packed  and  in  good  condition, 
are  '  laid  in '  for  better  weather,  when  we 
shall  plant  and  tend  them  well,  and  with 
many  grateful  thoughts, 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Miss  Derby, 
"  Very  truly  and  kindly  yours, 

"  R.  D.  Blackmore." 

In  the  winter  of  1886,  I  had  sent  him 
an  early  copy  of  Margaret  D eland's 
volume  of  poems,  "  The  Old  Garden," 
and  received  the  followinti  letter  : 


"Teddington,  December  4,  1886. 

"  Mv  Dear  Miss  Derby  :  We  were 
much  pleased  at  hearing  of  you  again, 
and  in  so  kind  and  interesting  a  way. 
The  book  is  a  very  pretty  one,  and  the 
contents — no  doubt — still  better.  I  dare 
not  offer  an  opinion  until  I  have  read  it 
thoroughly  ;  and  that  feeling  of  diffidence 
will  prove  that  I  do  not  deserve  to  be 
called  a  critic,  and  am  quite  unfit  for  the 
duties.  .  .  .  How  it  is,  I  have  no 
idea  ;  but  all  the  Americans  I  have  seen 
seem  to  have  such  a  short  cut  to  friend- 
ship, which  we  English  do  not  possess. 
Perhaps  I  have  been  especially  lucky ; 
but  I  do  not  get  that  luck  with  others.  A 
dear  friend  of  mine — though  I  never  saw 
him — Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  of  Georgia, 
left  a  great  gap  in  many  hearts  last  sum- 
mer, when  his  own  passed  to  larger  things. 
Have  you  read  his  poems  ?  Some  of 
them  seem  to  me  beautiful. 

"  Many  of  the  trees  you  so  kindly  sent 
me  are  growing  into  bearing  strength,  and 
next  year  perhaps  will  carry  fruit.  I 
should  like  to  peel  one  for  you.  My 
wife  is  in  very  bad  health,  and  never  has 
six  hours  free  from  pain,  and  very  seldom 
one  hour. 

"  I  hope  you  will  kindly  thank  Mrs.  De- 
land  for  the  mental  as    I   thank  you   for 
the  bodily  part  of  the  elegant  book,  and 
receiving  our  kind  regards, 
"  Believe  me, 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  R.  D.  Blackmore." 

"  Teddington,  Middlesen, 

February  20,  1888. 

"■  My  Dear  Miss  Derby  :  It  takes  me 
a  long  time  to  arouse  my  courage  to  tell 
good  friends  of  my  recent  and  ever  fresh 
trouble — the  loss  of  my  beloved  and  de- 
voted wife,  the  faithful  companion  of  five 
and  thirty  changeful  years.  After  a  week 
of  acute  illness — '  Broncho-pneumonia,' 
they  call  it — she  was  taken  from  me  on 
the  last  day  of  January ;  and  I  do  not 
care  to  do  anything  since  except  wonder 
and  wander  about  without  aim.  Forgive 
me  for  troul)ling  you  and  believe  me, 
''  With  all  good  wishes, 
"  Very  truly  yours, 

"R.  I).  Blackmore." 

After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Blackmore,  in 
1888,   the   letters   were  infrequent,   brief, 
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and  sad.  In  the  summer  of  1898  I  visited 
Devonshire,  and  knowing  that  Mr.  Black- 
more  was  seriously  ill  in  his  Teddington 
home,  I  sent  him  flowers  from  the  Doone 
Valley,  and  from  Oare  Farm,  and  wrote 
him  of  our  deep  interest  in  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scenes  he  had  made  so  fa- 
miliar and  beloved.  His  last  letter  reached 
me  in  London,  in  August. 

"  Tkodingtox,  August  22,  1898. 

'*  Dear  Mrs.  Fuller  :  I  was  unable 
last  week  to  thank  you  for  a  very  kind 
letter  and  tokens  of  the  West  Country,  so 
familiar  to  me  once.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  attend  to  anything  now — as  I 
am  often  under  the  influence  of  anodyne 
or  soporifics,  which  render  me  quite  unfit 
for  and  very  miserable  in  society.  I  am 
obliged  to  deny  myself  all  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  valued  friends,  and  probably  it  will 
not  again  be  otherwise.  Once  or  twice  I 
have  ignored  the  doctor's  decree,  and 
paid  for  it  with  long  relapse,  i.e.,  if  that 
word  applies  where  there  is  no  progress. 

"  But  I  will    not  weary  you  with  my 


wearisome  condition,  only  try  to  express 
my  gratitude  for  your  good-will,  and  my 
pleasure  in  hearing  of  your  enjoyment. 

"I  have  not  forgotten  the  pear-trees 
you  so  kindly  and  thoughtfully  sent  me. 
They  are  still  existing,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  and  have  often  brought  your  good- 
ness to  my  mind. 

"All  trees  are  suffering  terribly  now  from 
drought,  and  sometimes  I  am  glad  that  I 
cannot  get  among  them. 

"  Let  me  send  my  kind  regards  to  Mr. 
Fuller,  and  every  good  wish  to  your  kind- 
hearted  self,  and  remain  always, 
"  Most  truly  yours, 

"  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

"  If  I  should  ever,  against  all  probabili- 
ties, be  quit  of  this  wearing  malady,  I 
shall  hope  to  tell  you  at  once." 

Fresh  from  the  rare  beauty  of  the 
"West  Country,"  from  Exmoor  and  all 
the  lovely  "Lorna  Doone"  region,  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  Mr.  Blackmore,  it 
was  sad  to  receive  his  last  words,  written 
in  great  suffering. 


THE    ALLIANCE    OF    LAUGHTER 


By  E.   F.   Benson 


lULY  was  almost  over  before 
it  occurred  to  her  that  at 
present  there  had  been  no 
summer  at  all  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  that,  if  there 
was  any  idea  among  the 
powers  of  the  air  of  having  one,  it  was 
time  to  set  about  it.  So  one  morning  she 
sent  a  note  to  the  said  powers  saying  that 
no  doubt  it  had  escaped  their  memory 
that  she  would  be  off  in  exactly  four 
days,  and  would  be  disgraced  for  ever 
in  the  meteorological  records  unless  they 
did  something  for  her.  She  reminded 
them  also  that  it  was  really  time  for  the 
folk  to  leave  London,  and  get  into  the 
country  for  the  good  both  of  their  bodies 
and  souls ;  and  that  the  most  effectual 
way  of  promoting  their  exit  was  to  send 
a  few  really  hot  days.  Finally,  in  a  post- 
script, she  said  that  owing  to  the  inclem- 


ency of  the  weather  the  young  people 
generally  had  had  none  of  the  good,  old- 
fashioned  love-making  in  gardens  and 
lanes,  and  she  would  like  to  see  a  Httle 
of  it  before  she  went. 

The  powers  of  the  air  saw  the  reason- 
ableness of  all  this,  put  the  cork  into  the 
big  botde  which  holds  the  north  wind, 
telegraphed  to  the  celestial  charwoman  to 
sweep  all  the  clouds  away  for  the  present 
into  the  corner,  where  she  could  use  them 
for  a  thunderstorm,  say  in  a  week's  time, 
and  gave  orders  that  the  sun  should  be 
cleaned  up  at  once  and  turned  on  full. 
So  July  thanked  them,  took  off  her  hat, 
for  the  southerly  breeze  was  pleasant  in 
the  shade,  and  sat  down  to  watch  what 
would  happen.  Her  seat  was  among  the 
heather  and  pine  woods  of  the  Sussex 
wold,  where  pleasant  houses  nestle  on  the 
hillside,  and  from  the  gardens  one  may 
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step  straight  on  to  the  heathery  ridges  of 
Ashdown  Forest,  where,  mingled  with  the 
purple,  lie  patches  of  gorse,  hke  patches 
of  sunhght,  and  to  the  south  rises  the 
long  line  of  the  downs. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  of  a  broihng 
afternoon,  and  two  young  men  were  ly- 
ing on  the  grass,  beneath  the  shade  of 
the  shrubbery  that  bounded  the  lawn. 
Two  golf-bags  were  cast  on  the  grass  be- 
side them,  and  beyond  the  line  of  shadow 
lay  the  croquet-ground,  on  a  piece  of  per- 
fect turf,  set  out  in  no  hap-hazard  fashion, 
but  with  absolute  precision  of  Hne,  while 
the  hoops  themselves  were  of  paralyzing 
narrowness.  Beyond  again  was  a  tennis- 
court  of  the  same  business-like  aspect, 
while  the  lines  of  physical  fitness  in  the 
lounging  figures  and  the  clear,  sun-burned 
faces  would  seem  to  indicate  a  similar 
probable  precision  in  their  performances. 
One  had  in  front  of  him  a  small  piece  of 
paper  on  which  he  had  jotted  down  a 
word  or  two,  and  for  the  moment  there 
was  silence. 

"  That's  settled  then,"  he  said,  "  and 
you,  Margery  and  I  begin  with  a  three- 
some at  golf  to-morrow.  We'll  start  at 
ten,  and  shall  have  finished  at  twelve. 
Pea-rifle  till  lunch.  After  lunch,  croquet, 
ten  minutes  limit,  then  tennis.  Golly,  how 
hot  we  shall  be.  And  what's  the  fifth 
event,  Dick?  " 

Dick  sat  up. 

"  I  promised  Margery  she  should  settle 
the  fifth  event,"  he  said.  "  I  expect  she'll 
say  putting  on  the  lawn,  in  which  case, 
you  and  I,  my  poor  man,  will  take  ex- 
ceedingly back  seats.  I  don't  think  put- 
•ting  is  a  fair  event.  Margery  knows  the 
lawn.  However,  she  ought  to  be  pretty 
tired  by  then.  Jack,  why  is  she  such  an 
infernally  good  putter?  " 

Jack  laughed. 

"  The  Lord  knows.  So  do  I,  really. 
She  thinks  they  are  all  going  down.  So 
most  of  them  do." 

"  Well,  I  think  that.  Only  most  of 
them  don't." 

"When  does  she  come?  "  asked  Jack. 

"  Dinner  train.  We  might  ride  over 
to  the  station  and  meet  her.  And  this 
evening  it  will  be  just  you  and  she  and  I. 
Mother  can't  come  till  to-morrow." 

Jack  sat  up. 

"  Oh,  I    say,  is  that   all   right,  do   you 


think?  "  he  asked.  "  I  mean  ought  we 
to  get  some  sort  of  silly  chaperon?" 

Dick  started. 

"Why  on  earth?"  he  asked.  "  Mar- 
gery knows  we  shall  be  alone  ;  in  fact  she 
persuaded  my  mother  not  to  come  down 
till  to-morrow,  tor  that  very  reason.  That's 
the  best  of  Margery  ;  she  has  no  silly 
little  ideas  of  that  kmd.  Besides  I'm  her 
second  cousin. 

Jack  was  silent  a  moment. 

"  Oh,  if  Margery  knows,  of  course  it's 
all  right,"  he  said.  "  I  only  thought  it 
wouldn't  do  to  spring  it  on  her.  You  see 
you  are  an  eligible  young  man,  Dick,  and 
she's  an  eligible  young  woman,  and  I'm 
— well,  I'm  the  third  in  the  alliance  of 
laughter." 

The  second  ally  lay  back  again  on  the 
grass. 

"  Stuffy,  pokey,  dark,  hot,  sti^pid,  fusty, 
smelly  London,"  he  said/with  a  pause  for 
thought  between  each  epithet.  "Why  in 
the  name  of  all  that's  nice  do  people  go 
there?  I  went  to  a  dance  last  night, 
Jack,  at  least  it  was  a  dance  I  was  asked 
to.  Dance  !  There  was  a  room,  about  as 
big  as  the  dining-room  here  with  two 
hundred  people  in  it.  The  stairs  were 
blocked,  the  passage  was  blocked,  the 
ball-room  was  blocked,  the  square  out- 
side was  blocked,  the  candles  bent  over 
and  showered  grease  on  you,  and  every- 
one was  going  on  somewhere  else  after- 
ward. To-night  we'll  dance  on  the  lawn 
among  the  croquet  hoops.  At  least 
Margy  and  I  will  dance,  and  you'll  sit 
among  the  wall-flowers." 

"  Very  amusing,"  said  Jack.  "  But  I 
went  one  worse.  I  went  to  a  crush — took 
my  sister  there — it  was  a  crush.  That's 
all.  Oh,  it's  good  here.  A  whole  week, 
with  nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  aUi- 
ance  of  laughter  hasn't  met  since  before 
South  Africa,  at  least  not  properly,  all  by 
themselves.  I  say,  Dick,  someone  asked 
me  the  other  day  if  I  was  engaged  to 
Margy.  I  just  stared  in  the  man's  face. 
Then  I  laughed.  Then  I  told  Margery. 
Then  we  both  laughed  together.  Hullo, 
I  heard  wheels.     Who  can  it  be?  " 

Dick  sat  up  gently  with  a  face  of  ap- 
prehensive dismay. 

"  Hush,"  he  said.  "  It  must  be  a 
caller.     We'll  get  into  the  shrubbery." 

With  infinite  precaution  the  two  stole 
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among  the  trees  till  they  were  out  of  sight, 
and  awaited  the  outcome  of  this  porten- 
tous event.  But  they  were  scarcely  hid- 
den when  their  names  were  loudly  called, 
and  through  the  open  French  window  of 
the  drawing-room  a  girl  came  quickly 
out. 

"Dick  —  Jack,"  she  cried.  "Where 
are  you  both  ?" 

The  shrubs  quickly  divided  themselves, 
and  tlie  two  rushed  out. 

"Oh,  how  nice  ! "  cried  Margery. 
"  Dear  Dick,  you  are  ruddier  than  the 
cherry,  and  Jack,  your  nose  is  peeling. 
Yes,  it's  me.  I  caught  an  earlier  train. 
Isn't  it  too  heavenly  ?  And  I  borrowed 
a  sovereign  of  the  station  master  at  Char- 
ing Cross,  because  I  hadn't  a  penny,  and 
I  shall  certainly  forget  to  pay  him 'back. 
Are  station-masters  rich?  I  think  they 
must  be.  And  they  are  all  furious  with 
me  at  home,  because  there's  a  dinner- 
party to-night  and  I  wouldn't  stop,  and 
mother  said  it  was  most  improper  my 
coming  down  here  alone,  so  I  said,  '  Non- 
sense, you  old  darling,'  and  left  it  to  sink 
in.  Oh,  oh,  how  nice  it  is  to  be  here, 
you  old  angels.  And  I  must  take  my 
hat  off  at  once." 

She  unpinned  her  hat  and  dropped  it 
on  the  grass,  took  up  a  golf  club  and 
swung  it,  took  up  a  croquet  mallet  and 
hit  a  ball  into  the  bushes. 

"  Dick,  that  angel-mother  of  yours 
isn't  coming  down  till  the  day  after  to- 
morrow," she  said.  "  She  really  is  a 
very  nice  woman.  I  told  her  so,  and 
said  I  loved  her  very  much — but  I  loved 
you  more.  Upon  which  she  suggested 
that  she  would  be  dc  trap  here,  and  I  told 
her  she  had  a  very  keen  grasp  of  the 
obvious.  So  she's  not  coming  down  till 
Saturday,  but  she  must  then,  as  she  has 
some  other  people." 

"  Didn't  you  suggest  she  should  put 
them  off  ?  "  asked  Dick. 

"Yes,  but  she  wouldn't.  I  thought  that 
was  just  a  shade  selfish  of  her.  particular- 
ly as  Jack  was  here  too,  and  he  doesn't 
like  people.  You  make  a  mistake  there, 
Jack,  people  are  very  nice." 

"  I  know— charming.  Why  didn't  you 
get  someone  else  to  come  down  with 
you?" 

"  Because  it  wasn't  my  house.  Any- 
how, people  are  coming  on  Saturday,  so 


we  must  make  the  best  of  the  next  two 
days." 

So  the  alliance  met,  and  worthily  ful- 
filled its  office.  The  three  had  known 
each  other  for  years,  for  Margery  had 
been  brouglit  up,  while  her  parents  were 
in  India,  at  the  house  of  her  cousin  Dick 
Taylor,  while  the  home  of  the  third  ally. 
Jack  Arkwright,  had,  till  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  lain  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary 
fence  behind  the  shrubbery  of  the  garden 
where  the  three  now  walked.  But  two 
years  ago  the  place  had  been  sold  on  his 
father's  death,  and  the  territory  of  the 
alliance  had  been  narrowed.  Thus  from 
the  days  of  school  where  the  boys  had 
been  together  first  at  Eton,  then  at  Sand- 
hurst, returning  for  the  holidays  to  find 
Margery  waiting  eagerly  for  the  games  and 
laughter  which  filled  the  days,  the  three 
had  grown  up  equals  in  age, -and  comrades 
together  without  a  break.  Till  then,  at 
any  rate,  all  had  retained  to  a  somewhat 
unusual  extent  the  absolute  insouciance 
of  childhood,  taking  each  day  exactly  as 
it  came,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  deeper 
and  tenderer  needs  which  come  soon  or 
late  to  all  men  and  women.  The  hours 
had  been  taken  up  with  games,  and  for 
years  the  two  boys,  whenever  they  met, 
had  arranged  some  series  of  sports  against 
each  other.  Into  these  Margery,  with 
due  allowance  for  her  sex,  had  at  first 
been  grudgingly  admitted,  for  the  male 
animal  feels,  naturally,  a  healthy  contempt 
for  the  athletic  possibilities  of  the  female, 
but  soon  her  matchless  enthusiasm  won 
respect,  and  now,  at  their  first  intimate 
meeting  after  the  two  years  of  separation, 
a  programme  for  the  next  day  had  been 
at  once  arranged.  The  united  ages  of 
the  three,  it  may  be  added,  were  at  the 
present  time,  sixty-four  years,  of  which 
tiie  boys  owned  twenty-tw^o  each,  the  girl 
the  remainder. 

Next  morning  accordingly  the  three 
started  off  early  for  the  links.  The  pow- 
ers of  the  air  were  royally  fulfilling  their 
bargain  with  July,  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  malignance  that  is  wont  to  lurk 
in  inanimate  objects  such  as  golf-balls  lay 
for  the  time  asleep,  and  the  match  grew 
in  excitement  and  abated  not  in  merri- 
ment as  it  advanced.  The  two  men 
played  level  against  each  other,  and  gave 
Margery    a  half,   and   they  reached   the 
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eighteenth  green  without  any  of  the 
matches  being  yet  decided.  Then  came 
a  moment. 

The  balls  of  the  two,  Jack  and  Dick, 
lay  within  about  a  yard  of  the  hole,  and 
Margery  had  a  ten-yard  put  to  win  the 
match  from  each.  She  looked  at  it  for 
some  time,  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
sun,  so  that  the  outliers  of  her  brown 
hair  were  flushed  and  gilded  with  it,  and 
her  eyes,  very  blue  and  vivid  with  thought, 
were  intent  on  the  line  to  the  hole.  Her 
mouth  was  a  little  drooped  and  the  white 
line  of  her  teeth  showed  below  her  lip. 
Suddenly  she  said  : 

"  Yes,  I  see,"  and  putted. 

The  ball  travelled  smoothly  over  the 
close-mown  turf,  and  she  threw  her  arms 
wide. 

"  It  is  going  in  !  "  she  cried.  "  JV/iaf 
a  darling  !  "  and  as  the  ball  dropped  into 
the  hole  she  looked  up  at  Jack.  Then 
something  caught  in  his  breath,  and  it 
was  no  longer  the  Margery  that  he  had 
known  so  long  who  stood  there,  but  She. 
She  who  was  completeness  and  perfec- 
tion.    Woman  to  him  the  Man. 

Thus  she  won  from  them  both,  then 
Dick  putted  and  holed  out,  and  in  turn 
Jack  putted,  missed  it,  and  lost  to  both. 

"Jack,  you're  too  careless  for  words," 
said  she.  "  You've  lost  to  us  both.  And 
I've  won  from  you  both.  How  heaven- 
ly !  I  love  winning.  Now  it's  pea-rifle, 
isn't  it  ?• " 

But  the  discovery  that  Jack  had  made 
did  not  break  up  or  in  any  way  impair 
the  alliance  of  laughter,  for  love  takes 
every  man  according  to  his  nature,  and 
that  which  he  had  discovered  but  vivified 
and  made  more  intense  his  part  in  the 
companionship  which  he  had  always  en- 
joyed, but  now  ranked  higher  than  the 
pleasures  of  a  king.  Soon,  no  doubt, 
would  come  the  questionings  and  yearn- 
ings, the  dumb  desire  to  .speak,  the  myriad 
heartburnings  and  fears,  but  as  yet  and  for 
a  few  more  days  to  come  everything  was 
shot  to  him  with  more  brilliant  color,  and 
his  heart  sang  to  him.  Then,  on  the 
fourth  day  after,  Margery  was  suddenly 
called  to  London  for  the  day,  and  on 
the  instant  of  her  departure  the  troubles 
of  love  awoke  in  him. 

The  day  was  unreasonably  hot,  and 
promised  thunder  :   a  leaden  sky  brooded 


low,  and  the  sunless  air  was  of  an  intoler- 
able heaviness.  But  on  Dick,  who  for 
the  most  part  was  liable  to  the  disturb- 
ances of  the  heavens,  this  great  heavi- 
ness seemed  not  to  weigh  at  all.  At 
lunch,  after  Margery's  departure  and  the 
departure  of  those  guests  who  had  come 
down  for  the  Sunday,  he  talked  with  the 
most  surprising  extravagance ;  afterward 
he  and  Jack  went  out  on  to  the  open 
heath,  for  the  garden,  shut  in  by  trees, 
was  stagnant  and  oppressive,  to  catch 
what  breeze  there  might  be. 

Dick  threw  himself  down  on  the  heather. 

"Whew!  It  is  hot,"  he  said.  "I 
pity  Margery  in  London.  Why  even 
here " 

Then  suddenly  he  stopped,  and,  pluck- 
ing a  handful  of  grass  stalks,  began  to 
clean  out  the  stem  of  his  pipe  with  cu- 
rious solicitude.  Jack,  lying  by  him, 
smoked  steadily,  and  an  unusual  silence 
fell. 

Jack  did  not  ask  him  what  he  had  to 
say  about  "  even  here,"  and  his  thoughts 
were  busy  at  Charing  Cross  Station, 
where  Margery  probably  was  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  her  train  back  started  in  five 
minutes. 

Then  Dick  threw  away  the  last  of  his 
pipe-cleaners  and  sat  up. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said.  "  I've  some- 
thing to  tell  you.  There's  no  doubt 
about  it.     I've  fallen  in  love." 

Jack's  mouth  was,  as  he  spoke,  puck- 
ered up  to  blow  tobacco-smoke  over  an 
ant  that  was  coming  closer  than  he 
wished,  but  at  these  words  it  slackened 
again,  and  the  smoke  was  spilt  aimlessly 
into  the  hot  air. 

"  Yes — Margery,  of  course,"  continued 
the  other.      "  My  God  !  " 

He  paused  a  moment  and  looked  at 
Jack. 

"What's  the  matter?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
sudden,  sharp  anxiety  in  his  voice.  "You 
look  queer,  somehow." 

"  Dick,  are  you  sure?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  Sure  you  look  queer?  " 

"  No,  sure  that  you  are  in  love  with 
Margery." 

"Sure?  You'll  be  sure  enough  when 
anything  of  the  sort  happens  to  you.  It's 
queer  how  long  that's  been  coming  to 
either  of  us,  Jack.  Other  fellows  catch  it 
earlier,  but  we've  fooled  along  hitherto 
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without.  But  when  it  comes  there's  no 
mistake  about  it.  Why,  Margery  is  just 
the  whole  point  of  everything  now." 

Jack  rolled  over  on  the  heather,  and 
let  his  arm  lie  across  his  eyes. 

"  She  has  been  that  to  me,"  he  said, 
"for  the  last  four  days.  We're  in  the  same 
boat,  Dick." 

This  time  it  was  Dick  who  paused. 

"  God  forgive  us  all  ! "  he  said. 

Then  he  got  up  quickly. 

"  Come  away,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  Hke 
this  place.      It's  stifling  here." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  help  Jack  up 
and  kept  it  in  his  for  a  moment. 

"I  say,  Jack,"  he  said.  "Whatever 
happens,  we'll  behave  decently,  won't 
we?" 

"  ^\'e'Il  have  a  shot  to,"  said  he.  "  And 
what  now  ?  " 

"  Time  to  go  in  to  meet  Margery. 
We'll  talk  it  over  to-night.  Let  it  simmer 
a  bit  first — we're — we're  in  a  queer  place, 
you  know." 

So  they  rode  through  the  reeling  heat 
to  the  station,  found  the  train  already  in, 
and  Margery  on  the  platform  looking  for 
all  the  oppression  of  the  day  like  a  nymph 
of  Grecian  waterways.  The  eyes  of  the 
two  dwelt  thirstily  on  her,  but  they  avoid- 
ed meeting  each  other's  glances,  for  love 
was  in  the  balance,  and  they  both  were 
friends. 

That  evening,  when  the  rest  had  gone 
to  bed,  the  two  went  up  to  Dick's  room 
and  sat  long  by  the  open  window,  speak- 
ing in  short  sentences  and  with  long 
pauses.  A  great  bank  of  cloud  had  risen 
in  the  west,  and  from  time  to  time  the  fires 
of  hghtning  flickered  in  it,  and  a  drone 
of  distant  thunder  answered.  Before  long 
they  had  to  shut  the  window,  for  the  storm 
burst  overhead  in  appalling  riot  and  slant- 


ing hues  of  tepid  rain,  and  at  the  end  the 
moon  came  out  in  a  clear  heaven,  with 
the  stars  clustering  round  her,  while  to  the 
east  the  sky  grew  dove-colored  with  the 
earliest  hint  of  dawn. 

At  last  Jack  rose. 

"  It  remains  then  just  to  toss,"  said  he, 
and  spun  a  coin. 

"  Heads,"  said  Dick. 

"  Heads  it  is.  You  speak  to  Margy 
first." 

Dick  got  up  too,  irresolute,  and  they 
looked  at  each  other  gravely,  rivals  in 
that  which  makes  life  sweet,  but  friends. 
And  that  makes  life  sweet  also. 

"And  whatever  happens.  Jack,"  said 
he,  "  we  promise  to  do  our  best  not  to 
let — not  to  let  it  spoil  all  that  has  been, 
and  all  that  may  yet  be.  We've  no  idea, 
neither  you  nor  I,  what  the  result  will  be. 
Anyhow,  it  mustn't  get  between  us." 

Jack  nodded. 

"  Yes.  Time  to  go  to  bed,  Dick  ;  near- 
ly time  to  get  up  too.  By  the  way,  let 
it  be  soon.  For  God's  sake  let  it  be 
soon." 

Dick's  face  lit  up  with  the  unimagina- 
ble light  of  love. 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,  to-day,"  he  said. 

So  the  days  of  child's  play  were  over 
for  the  alHance  of  laughter,  for  out  of 
laughter  had  been  born  love. 

The  morning  was  still  young  and  dewy 
when  Dick  went  out  into  the  garden  and 
Margery  was  already  there.  Soon  he  re- 
turned, and  went  straight  to  Jack's  room, 
who  was  still  not  fully  dressed,  and  as  he 
looked  up  he  knev/. 

"  So  it  is  you,"  he  said,  and  stopped- — 
then  the  friendship  of  years  strengthened 
him.  "  Oh,  make  her  happy,  Dick,"  he 
said. 
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OR  Pippo  the  world  consist- 
ed of  an  island,  unimagi- 
nable distances  of  sapphire 
waters  under  skies  of  deep 
turquoise,  certain  points 
and  peaks  of  land,  often 
invisible  tlirough  the  haze  of  early  morn 
ing,  but,  later,  standing  boldly  and  sharply 
out,  and,  finally,  far,  far  away,  a  great, 
pointed  mountain,  breathing  forth  slow 
coils  of  gray  smoke,  that  sometimes  dark- 
ened to  black,  and  sometimes  changed  to 
ruddy  flame.  That  was  Vesuvio,  and 
near  Vesuvio  was  Napoli,  which  Pippo 
had  seen  from  the  northern  slope  of  Monte 
Solaro,  lying,  like  a  little  snowdrift,  in 
the  curve  of  the  distant  gray-green  shore. 
Pippo  was  no  more  Moses  than  Solaro  is 
Pisgah,  but  the  sentimental  significance 
of  their  visions  was  the  same. 

For  unknowable  reasons,  people  arrived 
in  Capri  daily  from  this  same  Napoli. 
Excepting  only  a  dog  which  had  stolen  a 
cake  out  of  his  fat  hand,  as  he  sat,  un- 
draped  and  unashamed,  in  the  centre  of 
a  wide,  white  road,  the  steamer,  which 
brought  them,  and  took  them  away  again, 
was  the  first  permanent  impression  in  Pip- 
po's  brain,  and  he  was  not  yet  three  be- 
fore he  understood  as  well  as  Tommaso, 
who  lived  in  the  next  house  and  was  three 
and  ninety,  that  these  were  people  more 
wonderful  than  any  who  lived  in  Capri, 
people  with  pockets  full  of  money,  and  in 
whose  good  graces  it  was  well  to  be. 
Why  they  came,  and  what  they  sought 
did  not  enter  into  his  calculations.  What 
alone  was  of  consequence,  he  found,  was 
a  means  of  commending  himself  to  their 
attention.  So  Pippo  took  to  turnmg  som- 
ersaults. They  were  easy  to  do,  and,  as 
things  go  in  Capri,  they  were  amazmgly 
profitable. 

He  was  not  without  rivals.  The  band 
of  boys  and  girls  to  which  he  attached 
himself  gathered  at  noon  on  the  hill-road 
leading  up  from  the  Marina  Grande  past 
the  big  hotels,  and,  as  the  throng  from 
the   steamer    came    by  in    carriages,   on 


donkeys,  and  afoot,  competition  for  their 
applause  and,  what  was  more  important, 
the  soldi  which  they  scattered,  was  of  the 
keenest.  The  girls  sold  fruit  and  flowers, 
the  boys  tumbled,  turned  handsprings, 
sang  songs,  and  arranged  themselves  in 
picturesque  attitudes  whenever  their  sharp 
eyes  spied  a  camera  or  a  sketch-book. 
But,  from  the  first,  Pippo  was  the  most 
successful  of  them  all.  This  was  not  only 
because  he  was  the  youngest,  but  rather 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  as  round  and 
sleek  as  an  olive,  and  his  somersaults  were 
executed  with  a  frankness  and  an  abandon 
all  his  own.  Not  infrequently,  in  the 
energy  of  his  exertions,  he  parted  com- 
pany with  his  sole  garment,  a  rudimentary 
affair  at  best,  but,  with  unabated  enthusi- 
asm, he  nevertheless  continued  rolling, 
heels  over  head  and  head  over  heels,  up 
the  dusty  slope.  One  is  frequently  re- 
warded at  the  age  of  three  for  perform- 
ances which  are  viewed  askance  at  that 
of  twenty.  It  was  so  in  the  case  of  Pippo. 
His  income  was  equal  to  that  of  the  larg- 
est boy  of  all. 

Later,  when  the  visitors  were  break- 
fasting upon  the  balconies  of  the  hotels, 
a  continual  shower  of  nuts,  figs,  and  or- 
anges descended  from  their  tables  into  the 
midst  of  the  clamoring  groups  below, 
Pippo,  the  ready  pupil  of  experience,  dis- 
posed, on  the  spot,  of  such  of  these  dain- 
ties as  fell  to  his  share.  There  were  those 
among  his  companions  who  manifested  a 
none  too  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights 
of  property.  Early  in  his  career  he  dis- 
covered that  it  was  best  to  put  the  gifts  of 
the  gods  beyond  the  reach  of  avarice, 
while  his  familiars  were  busy  with  other 
things.  For  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to 
preserve  his  soldi  from  their  rapacity, 
Pippo  had  not  himself  to  thank.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  ingenuity.  She 
took  no  notice,  to  be  sure,  of  pilfered  figs 
and  nuts.  But,  whenever  a  theft  of  Pip- 
po's  coppers  was  reported  to  her  by  the 
infant  acrobat,  it  was  not  Pippo,  but  his 
elder  brother   Mario,   aged  twelve,   who 
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received  the  inevitable  beating.  It  was 
the  custom  of  Mario,  when  smarting 
under  chastisement,  to  exact  full  indem- 
nity therefor  on  the  person  of  Pippo's  de- 
spoiler.  Mario's  brown  legs  were  as  fleet 
as  the  wind,  and  Mario's  fists  at  once  the 
heaviest  and  the  most  nimble  of  any  on 
the  hill-road.  After  a  few  experiments  in 
robbing  Pippo  of  his  coppers,  the  rest  of 
the  band  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
attacking  His  Majesty's  post. 

In  the  morning,  before  the  daily  visit- 
ors arrived,  and  in  the  afternoons  after 
the  steamer  had  carried  them  away,  Pippo 
spent  much  of  his  time  on  the  beach  of 
the  Marina  Grande,  in  rapt  contemplation 
of,  and  occasional  conversation  with,  the 
fishers  and  the  young  owners  of  the  bar- 
chette  wherein  strangers  entered  the  Grotta 
.\zzurra.  These  were  sturdy,  bronzed 
by  the  sun,  picturesquely  dressed,  and 
talked  loudly  of  the  gains  of  their  profes- 
sion. Pippo  admired  them  extravagantly. 
To  him  this  Grotta  of  which  they  spoke 
had  something  in  common  with  Napoli 
itself.  It  was  in  Capri,  to  be  sure,  but 
he  had  never  seen  it,  so  in  his  mind  it 
was  as  mysterious  as  the  white  city  be- 
yond the  bay.  He  meditated  long  upon 
what  this  might  be  which  the  strangers 
came  to  see,  while  the  ripples  piled  sand 
between  his  toes  and  ran  glistening  up  his 
sturdy  legs.  From  time  .to  time  he  in- 
vited himself  to  be  of  the  company  that 
went  out  to  the  westward  each  morning 
to  meet  the  steamer  at  the  Grotta,  but  the 
boatmen  laughed  at  him  as  he  stood  upon 
the  sand,  and  then  rowed  away  without 
him.  Pippo  accepted  these  rebuffs  with 
haughtiness,  and  consoled  himself  by 
plunging,  clothes  and  all,  into  the  water, 
and  swimming  about  for  an  hour  like  a 
cork.  He  was  six  years  old  now,  fearing 
nothing,  and  respecting  only  Mario. 

One  morning,  Mario  departed  with  the 
boatmen.  He  was  become  ragazzo  tiiffa- 
tore,  which  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Grotta  Azzurra,  but  exactly  what  was  not 
made  clear  until  his  triumphant  return  at 
two  o'clock,  with  his  lips  blue,  his  teeth 
chattering,  and  six  lire  in  the  pocket  of 
his  trousers.  That  afternoon,  as  the 
brothers  sat  together  on  the  beach,  the 
mystery  of  the  Grotta  was  revealed.  It 
was,  according  to  Mario,  a  cave,  all  blue. 
One  entered  in  a  barchetta,  by  a  narrow 


passage,  pulling  on  a  chain.  The  water 
dashed  against  the  rocks  outside,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  wait  a  chance  to  pass. 
But  inside  it  was  calm — as  water  in  a 
pail,  said  Mario — and  one  cUmbed  out 
upon  a  flat  rock  and  the  boat  went  away 
again,  pulling  on  the  chain.  Afraid  ? 
Yes,  perhaps,  acknowledged  Mario,  if  one 
had  been  alone.  But  there  was  Battista 
Falierni,  three  years  elder,  who  showed 
him  what  to  do.  The  walls,  the  roof,  the 
water,  all  were  blue,  deep  blue.  The  light 
came  from  below  quakhe  parte  —  who 
knew  whence  ?  And  the  water  plashed 
in  at  the  entrance.  And  it  was  dark. 
And  cold,  pcrbacco  !  very  cold.  They 
had  waited,  he  and  Battista,  for  a  half- 
hour,  perhaps  longer.  Then,  suddenly,  a 
boat  had  shot  in  at  the  entrance,  pulling 
on  the  chain,  and  then  another,  and  an- 
other. And  Battista  had  stripped  off  his 
clothes,  yes,  to  the  last,  and  Mario  had 
done  the  same,  so  that  both  stood  shiver- 
ing on  the  ledge  of  rock.  Then  they  had 
plunged  into  the  water  for  a  moment,  and 
swiftly  chmbed  out  again,  and  Battista  had 
cried  "  Mancia  !  Mancia  !"  so  that  Mario 
as  well  had  cried  "■Mancia!"  And  the 
nearest  boatman — it  was  Guiseppe  Torquo 
— also  cried  "  Mancia  /  "  only  louder,  and 
brought  the  barchctta  close  to  the  rock, 
and  a  man  put  soldi  into  Battista's  hand. 
Then  they  had  dived  again,  and  again  cried 
^'■Mancia!  "  as  a  second  boat  approached, 
but  this  time  it  was  Mario  who  received 
the  money — a  whole  lira  /  There  were 
fourteen  boats  in  all,  said  Mario,  and 
some  gave  nothing,  and  many  came  twice 
into  the  Grotta,  but  when  it  was  all  over, 
and  he  and  Battista  had  dressed,  and 
Guiseppe  had  come  for  them  in  his  boat, 
there  were  thirty-two  lire  to  be  divided. 
Guiseppe  took  half,  and  Battista  ten,  and 
Mario  six,  because  he  was  the  youngest. 
So  that  was  what  it  was  to  be  ragazzo 
tuffatore  J  Mario  was  to  go  twice  a 
week  thereafter.  Twelve  lire  !  Perdijici  ! 
It  was  marvellous.  And  all  because  he 
looked  like  silver  in  the  blue  water,  and 
this  was  what  the  strangers  came  to  see. 
Then  Mario  gave  Pippo  five  soldi  for  him- 
self, and  left  him  seated  upon  the  beach, 
half-blinded  by  the  hght  of  this  great 
revelation. 

His    meditations    were   interrupted  by 
the  passing  of  two  strangers.     By  the  red 
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books  which  they  carried  and  the  cameras 
swung  over  their  shoulders,  Pippo  recog- 
nized them  as  being  of  the  wonderful 
people  from  Napoli,  and  instantly  plunged 
into  the  water.  Emerging  an  instant 
later,  Vv-ith  his  face  screwed  into  a  knot, 
and  little  rivulets  of  water  running  from 
him  in  all  directions,  he  vociferated 
"  Mancia  /  "  and  received  a  soldo  for  his 
pains  !  He  surveyed  the  coin  ruefully. 
Evidently  there  was  no  doing  it  in  that 
way.  "  When  I  am  as  large  as  Mario," 
said  Pippo  to  himself,  "  I,  too,  will  be 
ragazzo  tuffatore!"  The  which  was 
prophecy. 

It  was  when  Pippo  was  ten  that  La 
Bellina  came  to  the  island.  She  had  an- 
other name,  of  course,  one  of  enormous 
difficulty,  which,  during  the  first  week  of 
her  stay,  was  known,  and  enthusiastically 
mispronounced,  by  a  limited  circle,  but 
the  task  of  remembering  this  proved  too 
arduous  for  Capri,  and  so  it  was  presently 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  more  beautiful, 
and,  hence,  more  appropriate,  sobriquet. 
La  Bellina  lived  in  a  large,  white  villa,  to 
the  eastward  of  the  town,  with  her  father, 
who  was  old,  and  walked  with  a  stick. 
She  painted  pictures,  and  had  need  of 
models,  who  were  well-paid  and  regaled 
at  the  day's  end  with  sweet  cakes  and 
wine,  and  this  of  itself  was  sufficient  to 
insure  her  popularity.  But,  more  than 
that.  La  Bellina  was  as  beautiful  and  as 
gracious  as  a  Madonna,  and,  like  a  Ma- 
donna, pale  and  slender,  with  blue  eyes, 
and  soft,  yellow  hair.  She  loved  children 
and  flowers,  and  took  long  walks  over  the 
hill-roads  in  the  early  morning  and  at 
sunset.  Each  of  these  came  in  time  to 
resemble  a  triumphal  progress.  In  two 
weeks  La  Bellina  knew  every  child,  down 
to  the  smallest  bimbo,  by  name,  and, 
what  was  more,  the  parents  of  them  all. 
Her  walks  were  punctuated,  at  minute  in- 
tervals, by  scraps  of  conversation  at  door- 
ways and  road-turnings,  and  offerings  of 
tiny,  tightly  compressed  bouquets,  and  in 
her  in(]uiries  there  was  such  sincerity  of 
sympathy,  and,  in  her  acceptance  of  the 
children's  tributes,  such  frank  appreciation 
that  Capri,  whose  heart  is  become  sordid 
througli  long  experience  of  silver-scatter- 
ing tourists,  adopted  La  Bellina  without 
a  thouglit  of  gain,  and  loved  her,  as  only 
Capri,  when  it  will,  can  love.     Her  fre- 


quent stumbhngs  in  the  labyrinth  of 
peasant  patois  inspired  assistance  rather 
than  the  Italian's  ever-ready  ridicule. 
Even  the  fact  that  she  was  an  American 
was  overlooked.  There  was  only  one  cir- 
cumstance in  the  situation  more  evident 
than  the  love  of  Capri  for  La  Bellina,  and 
that  was  the  love  of  La  BelHna  for  Capri. 

As  may  be  imagined,  Alice  Ainsworth — 
for  such  was  that  other  name  of  enormous 
difficulty — had  not  been  many  days  at 
the  Villa  Rosa  before  she  and  Pippo  knew 
each  other  intimately.  He  did  not  re- 
member her  as  the  stranger  of  four  years 
before,  whose  companion  had  given  him 
a  soldo,  nor  she  him  as  the  brown  bambino 
who  had  plunged  into  the  water  at  their 
approach,  but  there  was  a  roughly  sketched 
outline  of  a  boy  in  the  foreground  of  her 
first  picture  of  Capri,  and  when,  on  one 
of  her  early  strolls,  she  came  upon  Pippo 
catching  lizards  among  the  rocks  upon  the 
road  to  Anacapri,  she  knew  where  he  be- 
longed. That  was  the  beginning  of  his 
many  visits  to  the  Villa  Rosa.  At  first, 
he  came  only  for  the  sweet  sake  of  his 
daily  lira,  and  yawned  through  two  morn- 
ing hours  of  posing  in  the  enclosed  gar- 
den, his  bronze  skin  gleaming  in  the  dap- 
pling sunshine  that  filtered  tlirough  the 
gray-green  foliage  of  the  olive-trees.  It 
was  beyond  his  comprehension  why  this 
should  be  worth  a  lira,  but  there  was  noth- 
ing else  to  do  until  the  steamer  came  in 
at  one,  with  his  legitimate  tourist-prey  on 
board.     So  Pippo  was  content. 

In  time  the  pictiu"e  was  finished,  and 
little,  naked  Pippo,  with  his  proud  head 
and  his  broad  shoulders,  and  his  slender, 
straight  legs,  stood  upon  the  canvas  in  the 
person  of  that  young  god  who  later  found 
a  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  as  the  Boy  Bacchus,  and  on 
the  ledgers  of  the  same,  to  the  tune  of  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
But,  somehow,  Pippo's  visits  did  not  cease 
with  Pippo's  posing.  He  still  climbed 
daily  to  the  Villa  Rosa,  bringing  the  mail, 
and  there  was  always  a  sweet  cake  or  an 
orange  on  the  corner  of  La  Bellina's  table 
for  him,  and  on  Sundays  a  five-//>r  note 
— though  it  was  no  longer  for  these  alone 
that  Pippo  came.  No,  La  Bellina's  blue 
eyes,  and  La  Bellina's  soft,  white  hand 
that  sometimes  stroked  his  tangled  hair, 
and,  more  than  either.   La  Bellina's  kind- 
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ness  to  his  mother,  who  had  been  aihng 
all  that  spring,  had  won  his  profound,  un- 
wavering allegiance.  At  night  he  said  his 
prayers  to  his  mental  picture  of  her.  She 
was  more  nearly  his  religion  than  the  taw- 
dry, gilded  Santa  Vergine  which  hung 
above  his  bed. 

As  the  steamer  slid  up  to  the  pier  of 
the  Marina  Grande  one  morning  in  June, 
Pippo  sat  danghng  his  legs  over  the  wall 
of  the  roadway,  in  great  indecision  of 
mind.  Whether  to  wait  for  his  daily 
harvest  of  sohU — there  was  an  uncom- 
monly large  throng  of  tourists,  too ! — or 
whether  to  let  business  slip  for  once  and 
hasten  up  to  the  Villa  Rosa  with  the  most 
stupendous  piece  of  news  he  had  ever  had 
to  impart — this  was  the  problem.  In  the 
end,  the  sentimental  instinct  triumphed 
over  the  mercenary,  and,  swinging  himself 
off  into  the  dust,  Pippo  set  off  at  a  fast 
trot  toward  the  long  stairway  leading  to 
the  town.  Half  way  up,  he  paused  to 
catch  his  breath,  and  then  it  was  that  he 
saw  that  he  was  followed.  One  of  the 
tourists  was  mounting  the  steps  in  haste 
as  evident  as  had  been  his  own,  and  he, 
too,  stopped  for  his  breath's  sake,  and 
stood  a  few  feet  from  the  boy,  looking 
back  over  the  bay. 
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"Ma?icia,'"  suggested  Pippo,  instinct- 
ively, holding  out  his  hand. 

The  other  laughed.  He  was  very 
straight  and  tall,  with  a  yellow  mustache 
and  kind  eyes — the  sort  of  person  who 
would  be  apt  to  like  a  somersault,  thought 
Pippo,  turning  one  forthwith. 

''Maiicia?  "  he  repeated, as  he  regained 
his  feet. 

"  That's  the  first  word  one  always  hears 
in  Capri,"  said  Gabriel  Tennent,  with  his 
hand  in  his  waistcoat-pocket.  "  Dost 
thou  know  the  Villa  Rosa,  ragazzo  ?^^ 

A  lira  !  A  whole  lira  for  one  somer- 
sault !  Pippo  bit  the  coin  reflectively, 
looking  up  at  Tennent  from  under  his  long 
lashes.  Senza  diibbio,  he  knew  the  Villa 
Rosa  !  In  fact,  he  was  on  his  way  there. 
And  if  the  signore  desired  a  guide—  one 
was  usually  paid  a  lira  for  showing  the 
road,  said  Pippo,  shamelessly. 

"  And  one  is  usually  paid  a  soldo  for  a 
somersault — th,  piccolo  ?  "  answered  Ten- 
nent. "  Show  the  road,  therefore.  Thou 
shalt  not  have  cause  to  complain." 

And  swift  as  were  Pippo's  legs  in 
mounting  the  remaining  steps,  and  the 
long,  curving  incline  to  the  left,  toward 
the  Villa,  the  American  kept  pace  with 
him,  and  even  passed  him. 
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They  found  La  Bellina  in  the  garden, 
before  her  easel,  but  the  hand  that  held 
her  brush  hung  idle  at  her  side,  and  her 
eyes  were  half  closed.  She  seemed  to  be 
Hstening,  and  yet  she  did  not  hear  their 
steps,  till  Pippo  touched  her  on  the  arm. 

"  Signorina  Bellina,"  he  ventured. 

Miss  Ainsworth  turned  at  the  words,  and 
on  her  lips  there  dawned  the  sweetest 
smile  that  Pippo — or  Gabriel  Tennent 
either,  for  that  matter — had  ever  seen. 

"  Mr.  Tennent  !  "  she  said.  And  Pip- 
po walked  oflf  among  the  olive-trees. 
For  tact  is  an  orchid  missing  from  many 
a  costly  conservatory,  and  a  weed  that 
grows  by  many  a  common  road. 

They  sj)oke  long  and  earnestly.  To 
Pippo,  bursting  witli  his  news,  it  seemed 
as  if  their  talk  would  never  end.  Cap- 
tain Ainsworth,  too,  came  out  of  the  Villa, 
wearing  a  droll,  velvet  cap  with  a  tassel, 
and  leaning  heavily  on  his  stick.  He 
shook  Tennent's  hand  warmly,  and  said 
"  Good  !  Good  !  "  a  great  number  of 
times.  Pippo  recognized  the  word.  It 
was  what  the  tourists  said  when  he  turned 
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his  somersaults.  But  what  it  had  to  do 
with  the  present  occasion  was  something 
impossible  to  tell.  Finally,  they  noticed 
him,  standing  under  the  olive-trees,  and 
La  Bellina  called  him  to  her,  and  put  her 
arm  around  him,  and  began  to  talk  to  the 
sign  ore  in  Italian,  as  her  father  lit  his  pipe. 

"  This  is  Pippo,"  she  said.  "  You  re- 
member ?  He  is  the  Bacco  Giovene  of 
whom  I  wrote  you.  We  are  great  friends. 
£  il  mio  ragazzo — non  e  vero,  Pippo?  " 

"  Then,  I  think  that  we  shall  be  great 
friends,  as  well,"  said  Tennent.  '■'■  E,  a 
proposito^  Pippo.  I  had  forgotten  that 
thou  didst  show  me  the  road  to  the  Villa 
Rosa."  And  he  slipped  another  coin  into 
the  boy's  hand. 

A  iiapolcoiie  '  A  whole  fiapolcone,  for 
showing  the  road  !  Never  before  had 
Pippo  had  a  gold-piece  of  his  own.  After 
one  short  look  of  utter  adoration  at  Ten- 
nent, he  abruptly  left  MissAinsworth's  side, 
and  rolled  away  in  ecstasy,  somersault  on 
somersault,  along  the  gravelled  path. 

Miss  Ainsworth   looked  her  reproach. 

"  You  will  spoil  him,"  she  said.     "  He 
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is  used  to  a  lira,  at  most,  for  such  a 
service." 

Tennent  shot  a  swift,  keen  glance  at 
the  Captain,  who,  with  his  hands  clasped 
on  his  stick,  and  the  slow  smoke-wreaths 
curling  up  his  cheek,  was  staring  off  ami- 
ably into  vacancy.     Then 

"  For  entrance  to  the  garden  of  the 
golden  apples,"  he  answered,  "  one  pays 
in  gold.  It  is  only  appropriate — Signo- 
rina  Bellina  !  " 

The  violence   of   Pippo's    exercise  re- 


his  brother.  But,  what  was  more  sur- 
prising, Pippo  himself  was  to  be  ragazzo 
tuffatoir,  to  take  Mario's  place — that  was 
something,  eh,  La  Bellina  ?  For  he  could 
swim,  oh,  si !  Even  Battista  Falierni — 
and  he  was  the  best  swimmer  of  them  all 
— acknowledged  that.  Moreover,  by  this 
time,  he  knew  the  Grotta,  none  better. 
He  had  been  there  with  Mario,  often. 
And  to  think  that,  in  the  time  when  he 
was  piccolissimo,  he  had  wondered  what 
it  was  !     So  there  was  to  be  an  end  of 
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called  his  mission  to  his  mind,  and  he 
came  back,  panting. 

"But  I  have  news  for  the  siguorina!^^ 
he  exclaimed.      "  May  I  tell  it  now  ?  " 

"  Ma  certamente  !  "  smiled  La  Bellina. 
"  What  is  thy  news,  picciolo  ?  " 

It  appeared  that  Pippo's  news  was  this. 
Ecco  !  Mario  had  been  saving  his  earn- 
ings, and  to-day  had  bought  the  barchetta 
of  Guiseppe  Torquo,  who  had  been  drafted 
for  the  army,  and,  beginning  with  to-mor- 
row, he  was  to  go  with  the  other  boat- 
men to  show  gli  stranieri  the  Grotta 
Azzurra.  For  he  was  seventeen  now,  and 
strong,  Mario  !  Dio  !  For  his  age,  there 
were  no  broader  shoulders,  and  no  stouter 
arms  in  Capri,  said  Pippo,  who  still  adored 


somersaulting,  for  one  gained  largely  as 
ragazzo  tuffatore — Mario  had  had  six  lire 
the  first  day,  and  as  much  as  twenty  since. 
Ferlhicco,  said  Pippo,  things  were  very 
well  with  him.  Che  fortima  —  eh.  La 
Bellina  ? 

Then  there  were  congratulations  for 
Pippo,  even  from  Captain  Ainsworth,  who 
emerged  from  revery  long  enough  to  mur- 
mur, "■  Bcjiissimo  !  "  and  then  relapsed  into 
his  former  placid  contemplation  of  the 
sky.  And  La  Bellina  promised — this  was 
wonderful  ! — that  to-morrow  she  would 
engage  Mario's  barchetta  for  a  trip  to  the 
Grotta  Azzurra,  at  three  o'clock,  after  the 
steamer  left,  because  Signor  (labriele 
wished  to  go.    And  Pippo  should  accom- 
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pany  them,  to  be  ragazzo  ttiffatoir  for 
the  first  time.  And,  for  all  of  this,  Mario 
should  be  paid  a  fiapoleone—h^ca.Vi's.t  it 
was  the  first  time.  Ecco  !  So  Pippo  took 
his  departure,  somersault  on  somersault, 
to  carry  the  news  to  Mario. 

The  following  afternoon  was  delicious- 
ly  cool  and  clear.  About  noon  a  brisk 
breeze  had  come  out  of  the  northeast,  and 
now  was  blowing  steadily  across  the  bay, 
flecking  its  sapphire  surface  with  splashes 
of  foam,  and  shouldering  the  water,  in 
bustling  little  waves,  up  the  pebbles  of  the 
Marina  Grande.  As  Mario's  barchctta 
made  its  way  slowly  along  the  shore, 
dancing  clear  of  one  crest,  and  thudding 
musically  against  the  next,  Pippo,  seated 
in  the  bow,  burst,  for  very  joy  of  living, 
into  a  song,  caught  from  the  musicians  on 
the  Naples  steamer — 

"  ''A  gente  s'ide  e  canta 
E  jett'a  Dtare'e  gitaie: 
NapoF  e  belV  as  sale — 
Fcca  voglio  resta  !  " 


And  they  all  joined  in  the  chorus,  and 
laughed  together  at  the  end,  like  the  chil- 
dren that  they  were. 

Above  them,  the  headlands  of  Capri 
bent  back  into  high,  sloping  hillsides, 
thickly  dotted  with  dwarf-vines,  that 
leaned,  like  human  beings,  on  their  stout 
staffs,  and  looked  down  upon  the  bay. 
It  did  not  occur  to  anyone  of  the  four  in 
the  boat,  that  the  bell-like  music  of  the 
water,  dashing  on  the  rocks,  was,  of  all 
things,  the  most  inauspicious  for  their 
purpose,  until  they  neared  the  entrance  to 
the  Grotta,  and  saw  how  the  low  opening 
was  almost  continually  hidden  by  flying 
spray.  Then  Mario  said,  reluctantly,  that 
it  was  not  the  day  to  enter.  The  passage 
was  difficult  at  best,  and  even  dangerous, 
when  the  water  was  so  high.  He  was 
already  pulling  sturdily  on  his  right  oar, 
preparatory  to  returning,  when  Tennent 
laughed  him  down. 

"  What  then,  mnico,  have  we  come  so 
far,  to  be  beaten  by  a  little  water  ?     ,5"/ 
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pm  sempre  tentare,  almeno,  one  can  always 
try,  at  least !  Avauti  I  Let  us  see  how 
this  great  danger  looks  near-by." 

As  if  in  support  of  his  words,  the  breeze 
suddenly  dropped,  and  almost  immediate- 
ly the  black  entrance  lay  clear  before  them. 
.Mario's  full  lips  closed  in  a  thin,  straight 
Hne  over  his  teeth,  and,  with  a  shrug,  he 
turned  the  boat  inshore. 

"  As  the  signore  wills,"  he  said,  philo- 
sophically.    "  It  is  not  for  me  to  say." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  no  un- 
usual difficulty  about  entering  the  Grotta. 
It  was  necessary,  of  course,  for  Tennent 
and  La  Bellina  to  lie  flat  in  the  bottom 


of  the  boat,  and  for  Pippo,  in  the  bow, 
to  roll  himself  into  a  ball  below  the  level 
of  the  gunwale,  but  that  would  have  been 
the  case  on  even  the  most  still  and  breath- 
less day.  For  an  instant,  they  hung  mo- 
tionless before  the  opening,  and  then  a 
long  wave  lifted,  and  swung  them  in. 
Mario  snatched  at  the  dripping  chain, 
fastened  under  the  roof  of  the  passage- 
way, there  was  a  lisp  of  swirling  foam, 
a  grinding  of  the  boat's  sides  against  the 
rocks,  and,  a  moment  later,  they  were 
through,  and  riding  safely  on  the  smooth 
water  within. 

The  Grotta  had  surely  never  been  more 
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beautifully  blue.  From  below  the  under- 
mined wall  of  rock,  the  brilliant,  spring  sun- 
light streamed  up,  through  fathoms  of  sur- 
passing clearness,  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
now  stirred  to  tiny  ripples  by  the  spent 
energy  of  the  waves  outside,  and  gleam- 
ing in  a  hundred  tints  of  cool  color,  from 
light  turquoise,  where  the   deflected  light 


For  a  time  no  one  spoke.  Even  Ma- 
rio, used  as  he  was  to  the  Grotta  Azzur- 
ra,  seemed  charmed  to  silence  by  the  in- 
finite beauty  lent  to  its  interior  by  the 
filtered  light  of  brilliant  afternoon.  Soft- 
ly, very  tenderly,  and  yet  as  if  by  right, 
Tennent  had  laid  his  hand  on  that  of 
Alice.     They  could  barely  see  each  other 
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Posing  in  the  enclosed  garden. — Page  672. 


was  strongest,  to  deepest  sapphire  in  the 
far,  dark  corners.  The  wet  roof  caught 
a  reflection  that  turned  it  to  cobalt,  and 
the  dripping  walls,  to  right  and  left,  ran 
down,  from  indigo  above,  to  profound 
amethyst  at  the  water's  edge.  Floating 
midway  between  rock  and  gravel  bottom, 
the  boat  seemed  to  be  hung  in  the  heart 
of  some  gigantic,  lustrous  jewel,  that 
played  with  the  intruding  light  of  day, 
testing  its  brilliance  through  a  thousand 
facets,  blending  it  into  one  shifting,  mono- 
chrome rainbow,  scaled  from  purplisli- 
black  through  all  the  tones  that  lead  to 
palest  blue. 


in  the  dim  Hght.  Only  her  eyes  shone, 
as  if  they,  too,  were  part  of  that  marvel- 
lous blue  cavern,  and  she  made  no  motion 
to  withdraw  her  hand.  In  the  still  sanc- 
tity of  Nature's  holiest  of  holies,  heart 
spoke  to  heart,  and  the  voice  of  the  sea 
without  throbbed  in  low  adagio  under  the 
sapphire  arches  above  them,  sanctifying 
the  unspoken  eloquence  of  unutterable 
things. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  Pippo, 
plunging  from  the  ledge  of  rock  into  the 
cold,  blue  waters  of  the  Grotta.  He  had 
clambered  out  of  the  boat,  a  moment 
after  their  entrance,  and,  during  their  pre- 
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occupation,  li;ul  stripped  rapidly,  eager 
to  become  ragazzo  iuffatorc  in  deed  as 
well  as  name.  They  turned  at  the  sound, 
and  saw  him,  below  them,  still  i)reserv- 
ing  his  diver's  pose,  sliding,  like  a  living 
statuette,  through  the  limpid  depths.  In 
the  strange,  blue  light,  his  bronzed  body 
shone  silver,  and  every  line  of  liis  figure 
was  cut  sharp  and  clear.  His  momentum 
spent,  he  swerved  lithely,  a  foot  below 
the  surface,  with  long,  slow  sweeps  of  his 
slender  arms,  and  then  sunk  deeper  still, 
while  the  light  caught  and  caressed  each 
curve  of  back,  and  tliigh,  and  limb,  with 
scintillant  variants  of  blue.  Pippo  as 
Pippo  was  good  to  look  upon,  Pippo  as 
La  Bellina  had  portrayed  him  was  even 
beautiful,  but  Pippo,  wedded  to  the  waters 
of  the  (irotta  Azzurra,  was  a  young  god 
in  veriest  truth,  the  soul  incarnate  of  the 
ageless  sea,  returning  caress  for  her  ca- 
ress, fearless,  incomparably  graceful,  a 
spirit  of  silver,  draped  in  a  mantle  of 
translucent  turquoise.     They  were  hardly 


aware  that  the  ragazzo  tuffatoir  had  be- 
come a  boy  again,  in  a  shower  of  shining 
spray,  or  that  he  had  clambered  back 
upon  his  rock,  until  they  heard  his  tri- 
umphant cry — "  Ecco  !  " 

"  I  exi)ected,"  said  'I'ennent,  with  his 
hand  on  that  of  Alice,  "  to  see  the  Sj)irit 
of  the  Pearl  rising  from  the  dc'})ths,  to 
link  her  arm  in  his  !  " 

And  l,a  Bellina  made  no  reply — the 
which,  with  a  woman,  is  always  the  best 
sign. 

Pippo  sli])ped  into  his  clothes  again 
with  a  despatch  which  sjjoke  eloejuently 
of  the  cohhiess  of  the  water,  and  j^resent- 
ly  was  once  more  at  his  post  in  the  bow 
of  the  banht'tta.  Mario  rowed  slowly 
toward  the  entrance,  as  his  brother  re- 
ceived the  compliments  of  Tennent  on 
his  swimming.  A  moment  later,  they 
were  all  crouching,  as  before,  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  boat,  while  Mario  prepared  to 
grasp  the  chain.  In  the  act  he  hesitated, 
seeming  to  listen,  and  then,  with  a  whirl 
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Pippo  turned  one  forthwith. — Page  673. 
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of  foam,  a  wave  crowded  into  the  open- 
ing, filling  it  to  the  roof,  and  raising  them 
sharply  on  its  swell.  Before  it  had  sub- 
sided, another  followed,  and  yet  another. 
Now  that  they  were  actually  at  the  en- 
trance, they  realized  what  had  not  been 
apparent  from  their  former  distance.  The 
wind  had  risen  again,  and  swell  followed 
swell  so  rapidly  that  only  for  a  few  sec- 
onds at  a  time  was  there  an  interval  be- 
tween the  roof  of  the  passage  and  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Mario  was  the  first 
to  appreciate  their  situation,  and,  turning, 
seated  himself,  with  his  body  bent  for- 
ward, and  his  arms  hanging  limply  be- 
tween his  knees. 

"  We  shall  not  get  out,"  he  said. 

The  semi-darkness  hid  the  twitch  of 
Tennent's  lips,  and  his  voice  was  quite 
composed  as  he  replied  : 

"  But  thou  didst  say,  as  well,  that  we 
should  not  get  in  !  And  yet — eccoci  I 
Come,  we  may  have  to  wait  our  time,  but 
we  shall  succeed,  fast  enough,  in  the  end." 

Mario  shook  his  head. 

"  Now  it  is  different,  sii^/i<»r"  he  said. 
"  I  have  never  been  inside  the  Grotta 
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when  the  water  was  like  this.  We  shall 
not  get  out.     And  the  tide  is  rising." 

"  Try  !  "  commanded  Tennent,  and  at 
once — before  it  is  too  late." 

So  Mario  tried,  and  tried  again,  and  yet 
again,  but  finally  even  Tennent  was  forced 
to  admit  that  the  boy  was  right.  At  each 
attempt  the  barchctta  was  hurled  back  by 
the  rush  of  incoming  waters,  and  at  the  last 
its  occupants  were  drenched  with  spray. 

"Shall  I  try  again,  sigiiore  ?  "  asked 
Mario. 

"No." 

The  boat  was  drifting  back  toward  the 
centre  of  the  Grotta  when  they  were 
startled  by  a  slender,  white  apparition  at 
the  bow.  It  was  Pippo,  stripped  again, 
and  balancing  himself  for  a  plunge.  Then, 
without  a  word,  he  slanted  suddenly  for- 
ward and  cut  sharply  into  the  blue  water, 
straight  toward  the  passage.  An  incom- 
ing wave  caught  him  at  the  entrance, 
and  flung  him  back.  He  reappeared 
upon  the  surface,  gasping,  but,  before 
they  could  call  to  him,  he  had  dived 
again,  and  was  gone. 

"  He   will  bring  us  help,"    exclaimed 
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Mario,  proudly.  "  It  is  a  brave  ragazzo, 
that  !  " 

"God  help  him!"  said  La  Bellina, 
solemnly,  and 

"  Amen  !  "  said  Gabriel  Tennent. 

For  an  hour  and  more  there  was  a 
silence,  broken  only  by  the  lisp  of  the 
little  ripples  against  the  side  of  the  bar- 
chetta.  Then  Tennent  began  to  speak 
again,  this  time  in  English. 

"  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  come 
out  of  this,"  he  said,  "  but  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  must  say  now,  lest  an  un- 
toward chance  deprive  me  of  another 
opportunity.  Almost  the  very  beginning 
of  our  friendship  was  here  in  this  same 
Capri  which  now  holds  us  prisoners  in  its 
cold,  blue  heart.  I  have  never  forgotten 
that  last  day  before  you  went  back  to 
America — how  we  walked  on  the  beach 
together,  and  talked  of  little,  unmeaning 
things  which  I  have  remembered  always, 
always.  I  had  known  you  only  a  week, 
but  I  was  tempted,  even  then,  to  say 
what  I  am  now  saying — that  I  love  you  ! 
You  went  away — out  of  my  life — but  it 
made  no  difference.  Somehow,  I  always 
knew  that  we  should  meet  again,  and  so 
I  was  hardly  surprised  when  you  came  to 


Paris  the  following  year  and  I  was  able  to 
see  you  for  a  little  before  you  went  to  Rus- 
sia. Then,  again,  1  wanted  to  speak,  but 
the  chance  slipped  by.  And,  too,  I  was 
poor,  desperately  poor.  I  had  nothing  to 
offer  you.  The  next  year  it  was  the  same. 
Do  you  remember  those  evenings  on  the 
lake  at  Como  and  Bellaggio,  when  the  sun, 
that  had  left  us  long  before,  painted  the 
snow-summits  crimson,  amethyst,  and 
gray  ?  That  should  have  been  my  time, 
but  there  was  a  new  barrier  between  us. 
You  were  rich,  and  already  famous — I, 
nothing  !  So,  once  more,  golden  oppor- 
tunity slid  by.  This  year,  when  you 
wrote  me  that  you  were  to  be  at  Capri 
through  the  spring,  I  determined  that, 
come  what  might,  I  would  try  my  fate.  I 
could  not  know  that  we  should  be  to- 
gether here,  facing — God  knows  what  ! 
We  are  in  danger.  You  are  brave  enough 
to  know  the  truth.  But  I  am  almost  glad 
that  what  is  so  is  so,  because,  in  the 
wonderful  silence  of  this  most  mysterious 
spot  of  all  earth,  I  have  laid  my  hand 
on  yours,  and  you  have  not  drawn  away. 
Dearest,  most  beautiful,  slenderest,  pal- 
est, and  most  pure,  I  love  you  !  Never 
since  first   Heaven   gladdened    my    eyes 
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with  the  steadfast  light  of  yours,  have  I 
wavered  or  forgotten.  I  love  you,  I  love 
you  !  I  would  there  were  new  words, 
sweet  as  the  old  words  are.  I  love  you, 
and  I  am  yours  to  do  with  you  as  you  will." 

He  leaned  toward  her,  striving  to  read 
her  face  in  the  blue  gloom.  But  when 
she  answered,  it  was  not  to  Oabriel  that 
she  spoke. 

"  Oh,  great,  unknowable,  and  merciful 


And  once  more  Gabriel  Tennent  said 
"  Amen." 

Hour  on  hour  passed,  as  slowly  the 
sunlight  shifted  and  grew  dim  under  the 
waters  of  the  Grotta  Azzurra,  and  then, 
suddenly,  Pippo  came  as  he  had  gone, 
flashing  out  of  the  swirl  of  foam  at  the 
mouth  of  the  passage.  The  boat  careened 
wildly  as  he  clambered  over  the  bow, 
laughing,  and  shaking  the  water  from  his 


So  Pippo  took  his  departure. — Page  676. 


God  of  earth,  and  sky,  and  sea,"  she  said, 
"  keep  Thou  this  man,  who  loves  me, 
from  all  harm,  and  keep  me,  too,  Thy 
humble  servant,  from  the  power  of  the 
deep,  to  be  his  wife,  according  to  Thy 
holy  decree.  But,  more  than  all,  dear 
God  of  tenderness  and  mercy,  keep  Thou 
and  preserve  the  little  one  who  hath  of- 
fered his  life  for  ours.  Bring  him  safe  to 
shore,  that  his  mission  may  be  accom- 
plished. Child  though  he  be,  ignorant, 
untutored,  wild,  yet  doth  he  follow  in  the 
footprints  of  our  Elder  Brother- — for 
greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends  !  " 


long,  dark  hair.  A  light  cord  was  knotted 
about  his  waist,  and  he  vouchsafed  not  a 
word  in  reply  to  their  eager  inquiries,  but 
pulled  briskly  upon  this,  until  a  stouter 
rope,  tied  to  its  end,  came  dripping  into 
the  ba)xhctta.  Fastening  the  latter  deftly 
around  a  thwart,  he  drew  the  boat  cau- 
tiously toward  the  entrance,  and  then, 
facing  his  companions  again,  cried,  in  a 
high  treble — 

"  Tiitti  chiiiati  .'  Thev  will  pull  us 
out  !  " 

"  Hold  fast  !  "  saitl  Tennent,  instinct- 
ively, and  they  all  crouched  as  before, 
gripping  the  thwarts.    Bippo  was  bending 
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They  seemed  to  be  engulfed  in  the  heart  of  a  maelstrom. 


forward  in  an  attitude  of  tense  attention 
at  the  bow,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
frothing  mouth  of  the  passage,  now  only 
a  few  feet  away.  Then,  as  a  wave 
thundered  through,  with  a  great  swirl  of 
foam,  he  tugged  sharply  at  the  rope, 
and,  almost  instantly,  the  boat  leaped 
forward. 

The  moment  was  calculated  to  a  nicety. 
For  a  few  seconds,  as  long  as  an  eternity, 
they  seemed  to  be  engulfed  in  the  heart 
of  a  maelstrom.  The  boat  lurched  heavily 
to  right  and  then  to  left,  scraping  the  rock 
on  either  side.  The  passage  hissed  with 
spray,  and  the  green  water  gnawed  angrily 
at  the  gunwale,  and  then,  as  if  it  had  bit- 
ten through,  poured  in  upon  them,  drench- 
ing them  to  the  skin.  Tennent  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  sky,  which  was  instantly 
cut  off  by  the  crest  of  another  wave,  but 
this  the  little  barchetta  met  gallandy. 
Boat  and  billow  struggle  desperately  for  a 
breath,  like  wrestlers,  while  the  tow-line 
slackened  and  then  came  taut  again  with 
a  snap  which  flung  the  water  from  it  in  a 
shower  of  silver  beads.  But  the  danger- 
point  was  past,  and  the  wave,  with  an 
impatient  shrug,  flung  them  over  its 
shoulder  into  sunlight,  liberty,  and  life, 
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and  then  surged  and  was  shattered  against 
the  cliff  behind. 

"  Ecco  !  "  said  Pippo,  naked  and  trium- 
phant in  the  bow. 

From  beside  him,  the  rope  stretched, 
loosely  now,  to  the  stem  of  a  tiny  steam- 
launch,  a  hundred  yards  away,  and,  peer- 
ing at  them  from  over  her  rail,  were  three 
boatmen,  and  Captain  Ainsworth,  leaning 
on  his  stick. 

"  Thank  God  !  "  he  shouted,  waving 
his  velvet  cap  by  its  tassel. 

Tennent  answered  his  hail  with  another, 
and  then,  turning,  looked  into  his  com- 
panion's eyes. 

"  Dearest  !"  he  murmured. 

The  girl  smiled,  returning  the  pressure 
of  his  hand. 

"  Dear  !  "  she  answered.  "  Call  me  no 
more  than  dear,  Gabriel.  The  dearest  is 
there  !  "  And  she  pointed  to  Pippo. 

Little,  naked  Pippo,  with  his  features 
screwed  into  a  knot,  and  an  indescribably 
droll  humility  in  his  stooping  shoulders, 
surveyed  them  quizzically. 

"  Mcnicia  !  "  he  said,  with  outstretched 
hand,  from  which  the  water  dripped  upon 
the  upturned  face  of  Mario,  and  made 
him  laugh. 
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She,  too,  went  through  with  a  sweep. — Page  696. 
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HE  was  looking  through  a  hole — a 
square  hole  framed  about  with  ma- 
hogany and  ground-glass.  His  face 
was  red,  his  eyes  were  black,  his  mustache 
— waxed  to  two  needle-points — was  a  yel- 
lowish brown ;  his  necktie  blue  and  his 
uniform  dark  chocolate  seamed  with  little 
threads  of  vermilion  and  encrusted  with 
silver  poker-chip  buttons  emblazoned  with 
the  initials  of  the  corporation  which  he 
served. 

I  knew  1  was  all  right  when  I  read  the 
initials.  I  had  found  the  place  and  the 
man.  The  place  was  the  ticket  office  of 
the  International  Sleeping  Car  Company. 
The  man  was  its  agent. 

So  I  said,  very  politely  and  in  my  best 
French — it  is  a  little  frayed  and  worn  at 
the  edges  but  it  arrives — sometimes 

"  A  lower  for  Paris." 

The  man  in  chocolate,  with  touches  of 
the  three  primary  colors  distributed  over 
his  person,  half  closed  his  eyes,  hfted  his 
shoulders  in  a  tired  way,  loosened  his  fin- 
gers and  without  changing  the  lay-figure 
expression  of  his  face  replied  : 
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"  There  is  nothing." 

"  Not  a  berth?" 

"  Not  a  berth." 

"  Are  they  all  paid  for  ?  "  and  I  ac- 
cented the  'word  paid.  I  spend  countless 
nights  on  Pullmans  in  my  own  country 
and  am  familiar  with  many  uncanny  de- 
vices. 

"  All  but  one." 

"  Why  can't  I  have  it?  It  is  within 
an  hour  of  train  time.    Who  ordered  it?  " 

"  The  Director  of  the  great  circus.  He 
is  here  now  waiting  for  his  troupe  which 
arrives  from  Berlin  in  a  special  car  be- 
longing to  our  company.  The  other  car 
— the  one  that  starts  from  here — is  full. 
W'G  have  only  two  cars  on  this  train — 
Monsieur  the  Director  has  the  last  berth." 

He  said  this,  of  course,  in  his  native 
language.  I  am  merely  translating  it. 
I  would  give  it  to  you  in  the  original,  but 
it  might  embarrass  you  :  it  certainly  would 
me. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  putting  the 
Circus  Director  in  the  special  car?  Your 
regulations  say  berths  must  be  paid  for 
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one  hour  before  train  time.  It  is  now 
fifty-five  minutes  of  eight.  Your  train 
goes  at  eight,  doesn't  it?  Here  is  a 
twenty-franc  gold  piece — never  mind  the 
change  " — and  I  flung  a  napoleon  on  the 
desk  before  him. 

The  bunch  of  fingers  disentangled 
themselves,  the  shoulders  sank  an  inch,  the 
waxed  ends  of  the  tafify-colored  mus- 
tache vibrated  slightly,  and  a  smile  wid- 
ened in  circles  across  the  flat  dulness  of 
his  face  until  it  engulfed  his  eyebrows, 
ears,  and  chin.  The  effect  of  the  drop- 
ping of  the  coin  had  been  like  the  drop- 
ping of  a  stone  into  the  still  smoothness 
of  a  pool — the  wrinkling  wavelets  had 
reached  the  uttermost  shore-line. 

The  smile  over  he  opened  a  book  about 
the  size  of  an  atlas,  dipped  a  pen  in  an 
inkstand,  recorded  my  point  of  departure 
— Cologne,  and  my  point  of  arrival — 
Paris  ;  dried  the  inscription  with  a  pinch 
of  black  sand  filched  from  a  saucer — same 
old  black  sand  used  in  the  last  century — 
cut  a  section  of  the  page  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  tossed  the  coin  in  the  air,  listened 
to  its  ring  on  the  desk  with  a  satisfied 
look,  slipped  the  whole  twenty  franc 
piece  into  his  pocket — regular  fare,  fifteen 
francs,  irregular  swindle  five  francs — and 
handed  me  the  billet.  Then  he  added, 
with  a  trace  of  humor  in  his  voice  : 

"  If  Monsieur  the  Director  of  the  cir- 
cus comes  now  he  will  go  in  the  special 
car." 

I  examined  the  billet.  I  had  Com- 
partment Number  Four,  upper  berth,  car 
312. 

I  lighted  a  cigarette,  gave  my  small 
luggage  checks  to  a  porter  with  directions 
to  deposit  my  traps  in  my  berth  when  the 
train  was  ready — the  Company's  office 
was  in  the  depot — and  strolled  out  to 
look  at  the  station. 

You  know  the  Cologne  station,  of 
course.  It  is  as  big  as  the  Coliseum, 
shaped  like  an  old-fashioned  hoop-skirt 
with  a  petticoat  of  glass  and  connects 
with  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bridges  in 
the  world.  It  has  two  immense  waiting- 
rooms  with  historical  frescos  on  the 
walls  and  two  huge  fireplaces  supported 
on  nudities  shivering  with  the  cold,  for  no 
stick  of  wood  ever  blazes  on  the  well- 
swept  hearths.  It  has  also  a  gorgeous 
restaurant    with    panelled   ceiling,  across 


which  skip  bunches  of  butterfly  Cupids 
in  shameless  costumes,  and  an  inviting 
cafe  with  never-dying  palms  in  the  win- 
dows, a  portrait  of  the  kaiser  over  the 
counter  holding  the  coffee  urn,  and  a  por- 
trait of  the  kaiserin  over  the  counter  hold- 
ing the  little  sticky  cakes,  the  baby  bottles 
of  champagne,  and  the  long  lady-finger 
sandwiches  with  bits  of  red  ham  hanging 
from  their  open  ends  like  poodle  dogs' 
tongues. 

Outside  these  ponderous  rooms,  under 
the  arching  glass  of  the  station  itself,  is  a 
broad  walk  protected  from  rushing  trains 
and  yard  engines  by  a  wrought-iron  fence 
twisted  into  most  enchanting  scrolls  and 
pierced  down  its  whole  length  by  sliding 
wickets,  before  which  stand  be-capped  and 
be-buttoned  officials  of  the  road.  It  is 
part  of  the  duty  of  these  gatemen  never 
to  let  you  through  these  wickets  until  the 
arrival  of  the  last  possible  moment  com- 
patible with  the  boarding  of  your  car. 

So  if  you  are  wise — that  is  if  you  have 
been  left  behind  several  times  depending 
on  the  watchfulness  of  these  Cerberi  and 
their  promises  to  let  you  know  when  your 
train  is  ready — you  hang  about  this  gate 
and  keep  an  eye  out  as  to  what  is  going 
on.  I  had  been  two  nights  on  the  sleep- 
er through  from  Warsaw  and  beyond  and 
could  take  no  chances. 

Then  again  I  wanted  to  watch  the  peo- 
ple coming  and  going — it  is  a  habit  of 
mine  ;  nothing  gives  me  greater  pleasure. 
It  has  made  me  an  expert  in  judging  hu- 
man nature.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  can 
tell  the  moment  I  set  my  eyes  on  a  man 
just  what  manner  of  life  he  leads,  what 
language  he  speaks,  whether  he  be  rich 
or  poor,  educated  or  ignorant.  I  can  do 
all  this  before  he  opens  his  mouth.  I 
have  never  been  proud  of  this  faculty. 
I  have  regarded  it  more  as  a  gift,  as  I 
would  an  acute  sense  of  color,  or  a  cor- 
rect eye  for  drawing,  or  the  ability  to  ac- 
quire a  language  quickly.  I  was  born 
that  way,  I  suppose. 

The  first  man  to  approach  the  wicket 
was  the  Director  of  the  Circus.  I  knew 
him  at  once.  There  was  Jio  question  as  to 
/lis  identity.  He  wore  a  fifty-candle-pow- 
er stone  in  his  shirt  front,  a  silk  hat  that 
shone  like  a  new  hansom  cab,  and  a  Prince 
Albert  coat  that  came  below  his  knees. 
He  had  taken  off  his  ring  boots,  of  course. 


The  Director  of  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,  ?iniling  haughtily,  passed  in. 


and  was  without  his  whip,  but  otherwise 
he  was  completely  eciuipped  to  raise  his 
hat  and  say  :  "  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  the 
world  renowned,"  etc.,  etc.,  "will  now 
perform  the  blood-curdling  act  of,"  etc. 

He  was  attended  by  a  servant,  was 
smooth-shaven,  had  an  oriental  complex- 
ion as  yellow  as  the  back  of  an  old  law- 
book, black,  jet-black  eyes  and  jet-black 
hair. 

I  listened  for  some  outbreak,  some  ex- 
plosion about  his  bed  having  been  sold  from 
under  him,  some  protest  about  the  rights 
of  a  citizen.  None  came.  The  gate- 
man  merely  touched  his  hat,  slid  back  the 
gate  and  the  Director  of  the  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth,  smiling  haughtily,  passed 
in,  crossed  the  platform  and  stepped  into 


a  7vagon-/if  standing  on  the  next  track 
to  me  labelled  "  Paris  312,"  and  left  me 
behind.  The  gateman  had  had  free  tick- 
ets, of  course,  or  would  have,  for  himself 
and  family  whenever  the  troupe  should 
be  in  Cologne.  There  was  no  doubt  of 
it — I  saw  it  in  the  smile  that  permeated 
his  face  and  the  bow  that  bent  his  back 
as  the  man  passed  him.  This  kind  of 
petty  bribery  is,  of  course,  abominable,  and 
should  never  be  countenanced. 

Some  members  of  the  troupe  came  next. 
The  gentleman  in  chocolate  with  my  five 
francs  in  his  pocket  did  not  mention  the 
name  of  any  other  member  of  the  troupe 
except  the  Director,  but  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  be  mistaken  about  these  people 
— I  have  seen  too  many  of  them. 
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She  was  rather  an  imposing-looking 
woman — not  young,  not  old — dressed  in 
a  long  travelling  cloak  trimmed  with  fur 
(how  well  we  know  these  night  cloaks  of 
the  professional  !)  and  was  holding  by  a 
short  leash  an  enormous  Danish  hound ; 
one  of  those  great  hulking  hounds  whose 
shoulders  shake  when  he  walks,  with  white, 
blinky  eyes,  smooth  skin  and  mottled  spots 
— brown  and  gray,  spattered  along  his 
back  and  ribs.  Trick  dog,  evidently,  one 
of  those  dogs  who  springs  at  the  throat  of 
the  assassin  (the  assassin  has  a  thin  slice 
of  sausage  tucked  inside  his  collar  button) 
pulls  him  to  the  earth  and  sucks  his  life's 
blood  or  chews  his  throat.  She,  too,  went 
through  with  a  sweep — the  dog  beside  her, 
followed  by  a  maid  carrying  two  band- 
boxes, a  fur  boa,  and  a  bunch  of  parasols 
closely  furled  and  tied  with  a  ribbon.  I 
braced  up,  threw  out  my  shoulders  and 
walked  boldly  up  to  the  wick'et.  The  be- 
buttoned  and  be-capped  man  looked  at 
me  coldly,  waved  me  away  with  his  hand 
and  said  "  Nein." 

Now  when  a  man  of  inteUigence,  speak- 
ing the  language  of  the  country,  backed  by 
the  police,  the  gendarmerie,  and  the  Im- 
perial Army  says  "  Nein"  to  me,  if  I  am 
away  from  home  I  generally  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  people. 

So  I  waited. 

Then  I  heard  the  low  rumble  of  a  train 
and  a  short  high-keyed  shriek — we  used 
to  make  just  such  shrieking  sounds  by 
blowing  into  keys  when  we  were  boys. 
The  St.  Petersburg  express  was  approach- 
ing end  foremost — the  train  with  the  spe- 
cial sleeping  car  holding  the  balance  of 
the  circus  troupe.  The  next  moment  it 
bumped  gently  into  Car  No.  312,  holding 
the  Director  (I  wondered  whether  he  had 
my  berth),  the  woman  with  the  dog,  and 
her  maid. 

The  gateman  paused  until  the  train 
came  to  a  dead  standstill,  waited  until  the 
last  arriving  passenger  had  passed  through 
an  exit  lower  down  along  the  fence,  slid 
back  the  gate  and  I  walked  through — 
alone  !  Not  another  passenger  either  be- 
fore or  behind  me  !  And  the  chocolate 
gentleman  told  me  the  car  was  full  !  The 
fraud  ! 

When  I  reached  the  steps  of  Car  No. 
3 1  2  I  found  a  second  gentleman  in  choco- 
late   and    poker-chip    buttons.      He    was 


scrutinizing  a  list  of  sold  and  unsold  com- 
partments by  the  aid  of  a  conductor's  lan- 
tern braceleted  on  his  elbow.  He  turned 
the  glare  of  his  lantern  on  my  ticket,  en- 
tered the  car  and  preceded  me  down  its 
narrow  aisle  and  slid  back  the  door  of 
Number  f'our.  I  stepped  in  and  discov- 
ered, to  my  relief,  my  small  luggage,  hat- 
box,  shawl,  and  umbrella,  safely  deposited 
in  the  upper  berth.  My  night's  rest,  at  all 
events,  was  assured. 

I  found  also  a  bald-headed  passenger 
who  was  standing  with  his  back  to  me 
stowing  his  small  luggage  into  the  lower 
berth.  He  looked  at  me  over  his  shoul- 
der for  a  moment,  moved  his  bag  so  that 
I  could  pass,  and  went  on  with  his  work. 
My  sharing  his  compartment  had  evident- 
ly produced  an  unpleasant  impression. 

I  slipped  off  my  overcoat,  found  my 
travelling  cap,  and  was  about  to  light  a 
fresh  cigarette,  when  there  came  a  tap  at 
the  door.  Outside  in  the  aisle  stood  a 
man  with  a  silk  hat  in  his  hand.    ' 

"  Monsieur,  I  am  the  Manager  of  the 
Compagnie  Internationale.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  ask  whether  you  have  every- 
thing for  your  comfort.  I  am  going  on 
to  Paris  with  this  same  train,  so  I  shall  be 
quite  within  your  reach." 

I  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  assured 
him  that  now  that  all  my  traps  were  in 
my  berth  and  the  conductor  had  shown 
me  to  my  compartment,  my  wants  were 
supplied,  and  watched  him  knock  at  the 
next  door.  Then  I  stepped  out  into  the 
aisle. 

It  was  an  ordinary  European  Pullman, 
some  ten  staterooms  in  a  row,  a  lavatory 
at  one  end  and  a  three-foot  sofa  at  the 
other.  When  you  are  unwilling  to  take 
your  early  morning  coffee  on  the  gritty, 
dust-covered,  one-foot-square,  propped-up- 
with-a-leg-table  in  your  stuffy  compart- 
ment, you  drink  it  sitting  on  this  sofa. 
Three  oi  these  compartment  doors  were 
open.  The  woman  with  the  dog  was  in 
Number  One.  The  big  dog  and  the  maid 
in  Number  Two,  and  the  ring-master  in 
Number  Three  (his  original  number,  no 
doubt  ;  the  clerk  had  only  lied) — I,  of 
course,  came  next  in  Numl)er  Four. 

Soon  I  became  conscious  that  a  discus- 
sion was  going  on  in  the  newly  arrived 
circus  car  whose  platform  touched  ours. 
I  could  hear  the  voice   of  a  woman  and 
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then  the  gruff  tones  of  a  man.  Then  a 
babel  of  sounds  came  sifting  down  the 
aisle.  I  stepped  over  the  dog,  who  had 
now  stretched  himself  at  full  length  in  the 
aisle  and  out  on  to  the  platform. 

A  third  gentleman  in  chocolate — the 
porter  of  the  circus  car  and  a  duplicate 
of  our  own — was  being  besieged  by  a 
group  of  people  all  talking  at  once  and 
all  in  different  tongues.  A  mild-eyed, 
pink-cheeked  young  man  in  spectacles 
was  speaking  German  ;  a  richly  dressed 
woman  of  thirty-five,  very  stately  and 
very  beautiful,  was  interpolating  in  Rus- 
sian, and  a  plump,  rosy-cheeked,  ener- 
getic little  Englishwoman  was  hurling 
English  in  a  way  as  pointed  as  it  was 
forcible.  Everybody  was  excited  and 
everybody  was  mad.  Standing  in  the 
car-door  listening  intently  was  a  French 
maid  and  two  round-faced,  wide-collared 
boys,  of  say  ten  and  twelve.  The  dis- 
pute was  evidently  over  these  two  boys, 
as  every  attack  contained  some  direct  al- 
lusion to  "  mes  enfants  "  or  "  these  chil- 
dren "  or  "  die  Kinder,"  ending  in  the 
forefinger  of  each  speaker  being  thrust 
bayonet  fashion  toward  the  boys. 

While  I  was  making  up  my  mind  as  to 
the  particular  roles  which  these  several 
members  of  the  Greatest  Show  on  Earth 
played,  I  heard  the  English  girl  say — in 
French,  of  course  —  English- French  — 
with  an  accent— 

"  It  is  a  shame  to  be  treated  in  this 
way.  We  have  paid  for  every  one  of 
these  compartments  and  you  know  it. 
The  young  masters  will  not  go  in  those 
vile-smeUing  state-rooms  for  the  night.  It's 
no  place  for  them.  I  will  go  to  the  office 
and  complain." 

The  third  chocolate  attendant  in  reply 
merely  lifted  his  shoulders.  It  was  the 
same  old  Hft — a  tired  feeling  seems  to 
permeate  these  gentlemen,  as  if  they  were 
bored  to  death.  A  hotel  clerk  on  the 
Riviera  sometimes  has  this  lift  when  he 
tells  you  he  has  not  a  bed  in  the  house 
and  you  tell  him  he — prevaricates — I 
knew  something  of  the  lift — it  had  al- 
ready cost  me  five  francs.  I  knew  too 
what  kind  of  medicine  that  sort  of  tired 
feeling  needed,  and  that  until  the  bribe 
was  paid  the  young  woman  and  her  ])arty 
would  be  bedless. 

My  own  anger  was  now  aroused — here 


was  a  woman,  rather  a  pretty  woman — an 
Anglo-Saxon — my  own  race — in  a  strange 
city  and  under  the  power  of  a  minion 
whose  only  object  was  plunder.  That  she 
jumped  through  hoops  or  rode  bareback  in 
absurdly  short  clothes,  or  sold  pink  lemon- 
ade in  spangles,  made  no  difference.  She 
was  in  trouble  and  needed  assistance.  I 
advanced  with  my  best  bow. 

"  Madame, can  I  do  anything  for  you?" 

She  turned,  and  with  a  grateful  smile 
said  : 

"  Oh,  you  speak  English  ?  " 

I  again  inclined  my  head. 

"  Well,  sir — we  have  come  from  St. 
Petersburg  by  way  of  Berlin,  ^^'e  had 
five  compartments  through  to  Paris  for 
our  party  when  we  started,  all  paid  for 
and  this  man  has  the  tickets.  He  says 
we  must  get  out  here  and  buy  new  tickets 
or  we  must  all  go  in  two  state-rooms, 
which  is  impossible — "  and  she  swept 
her  hand  over  the  balance  of  the  troupe. 

The  chocolate  gentleman  again  lifted 
his  shoulders.  He  had  been  abused  in 
that  way  by  passengers  since  the  day  of 
his  birth. 

The  richly  dressed  woman,  another 
Leading  Lady  doubtless,  now  joined  in 
the  conversation — she  probably  was  the 
trained  rabbit-woman  or  the  girl  with  the 
pigeons — pigeons  most  likely,  for  these 
stars  are  always  selected  by  the  manage- 
ment for  their  beauty,  and  she  certainly 
was  beautiful. 

"  And  Monsieur — "  this  in  French — 
again  I  spare  the  reader — "  I  have  given 
him — "  pointing  to  the  chocolate  gentle- 
man— "  pour  boire  all  the  time.  One 
hundred  francs  yesterday  and  two  gold 
pieces  this  morning.  My  maid  is  quite 
right — it  is  abominable,  such  treat- 
ment  " 

The  personalities  now  seemed  to  weary 
the  attendant.  His  elbows  widened,  his 
shoulders  nearly  touched  his  ears  and  his 
fingers  opened  ;  then  he  went  into  his 
closet  and  shut  the  door.  So  far  as  he 
was  concerned  the  debate  was  closed. 

The  memory  of  my  own  five  francs 
now  loomed  up  and  with  them  the  recol- 
lection of  the  trick  by  which  they  had 
been  stolen  from  me. 

"  Madame,"  I  said  gravely — "  I  will 
bring  the  Manager.  He  is  here  and  will 
see  that  justice  is  done  you." 
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It  was  marvellous  to  watch  what  fol- 
lowed. The  Manager  listened  patiently 
to  the  Pigeon  Charmer's  explanation  of 
the  outrage,  started  suddenly  when  she 
mentioned  some  details  which  I  did  not 
hear,  bowed  as  low  to  her  reply  as  if  she 
had  been  a  Duchess — his  hat  to  the  floor 
— slid  back  the  closet  door,  beckoned  me 
to  step  in,  closed  it  again  upon  the  three 
of  us  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  he  had 
the  third  chocolate  gentleman  out  of  his 
chocolate    uniform    and    stripped  to    his 


underwear,  with  every  pocket  turned  in- 
side out,  bringing  to  hght  the  one-hun- 
dred-franc note,  the  gold  pieces  and  all 
five  of  the  circus  parties'  tickets. 

Then  he  flung  the  astonished  and  hu- 
miliated man  his  trousers,  waited  until  he 
had  pulled  them  on,  grabbed  him  by  his 
shirt  collar  and  marched  him  out  of  the 
car  across  the  platform  through  the  wicket 
gate,  every  passenger  on  the  train  looking 
on  in  wonder.  Five  minutes  later  the 
whole  party — the  stately  Pigeon-Charmer, 
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her  English  maid,  the  spectacled  German 
(performing  sword-swallower  or  lightning 
calculator  probably)  and  the  two  boys 
(tumblers  micjuestionably),  with  all  their 
belongings,  were  transferred  to  my  care, 
the  Pigeon  Charmer  graciously  accepting 
my  escort — the  passengers,  including  the 
bald-headed  man — my  room-mate — stand- 
ing on  one  side  to  let  us  pass  :  all  except 
the  big  dog  who  had  shifted  his  quarters 
and  was  now  stretched  out  at  the  sofa  end 
of  the  car. 

Then  another  extraordinary  thing  hap- 
pened— -or  rather  a  series  of  extraordi- 
nary things. 

When  I  had  deposited  the  Pigeon 
Charmer  in  her  own  compartment  (Num- 
ber Five,  next  door),  and  had  entered  my 
own,  I  found  my  bald-headed  room-mate 
again  inside.  This  time  he  was  seated  by 
the  foot-square,  dust-co\^ered  table  assort- 
ing cigarettes.  He  had  transferred  my 
small  luggage — bag,  coat,  etc.,  to  the 
lower  berth,  and  had  arranged  his  own 
belongings  in  the  upper  one. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  the  instant  he 
saw  me. 

The  bow  of  the  Sleeping-car  Manager 
to  the  Pigeon  Charmer  was  but  a  bend  in 
a  telegraph-pole  to  the  sweep  the  bald- 
headed  man  now  made  me.  I  thought 
his  scalp  would  touch  the  car-floor. 

"  No,  your  Highness,"  he  cried — "  I 
insist  " — this  to  my  protest  that  I  had 
come  last — that  he  had  prior  right — be- 
sides he  was  an  older  man,  etc.,  etc. — "I 
could  not  sleep  if  I  thought  you  were  not 
most  comfortable — nothing  can  move 
me.  Pardon  me — will  not  yoiu"  High- 
ness accept  one  of  my  poor  cigarettes  ? 
They,  of  course,  are  not  like  the  ones  you 
use,  but  I  always  do  my  best.  I  have 
now  a  new  cigarette-girl,  and  she  rolled 
them  for  me  herself,  and  brought  them  to 
me  just  as  I  was  leaving  St.  Petersburg. 
Permit  me  " — and  he  handed  me  a  little 
leather  box  lilled  with  Russian  cigarettes. 

Now,  figuratively  speaking,  when  you 
have  been  buncoed  out  of  five  francs  by 
a  menial  in  a  ticket-office,  jumped  upon 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  a  gate-keeper 
who  has  kept  you  cooling  your  heels  out- 
side his  wicket  while  your  inferiors  have 
passed  in  ahead  of  you — to  have  even  a 
bald-headed  man  kotow  to  you,  give  you 
the    choice    berth   in    the   compartment, 


move  your  traps  himself,  and  then  apolo- 
gize for  offering  you  the  best  cigarette  you 
ever  smoked  in  your  life  —  Well  !  that  is 
to  have  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  and  oil 
of  balsam,  and  balm  of  Gilead  poured  on 
your  tenderest  wound. 

I  accepted  the  cigarette. 

Not  haughtily — not  even  condescend- 
ingly— just  as  a  matter  of  course.  He 
had  evidently  found  out  who  and  what  I 
was.  He  had  seen  me  address  the  Pigeon 
Charmer,  and  had  recognized  instantly, 
from  my  speech  and  bearing — both  per- 
haps— that  dominating  vital  force,  that 
breezy  independence  which  envelopes 
most  Americans,  and  which  makes  them 
so  popular  the  world  over.  In  thus  ko- 
towing he  was  only  getting  in  hne  with  the 
citizens  of  most  of  the  other  eflfete  mon- 
archies of  Europe.  Every  traveller  is 
conscious  of  it.  His  bow  showed  it — so 
did  the  soft  purring  quality  of  his  speech. 
Recollections  of  Manila,  Santiago,  and 
the  voyage  of  the  Oregon  around  Cape 
Horn  were  in  the  bow,  and  Kansas  wheat, 
Georgia  cotton,  and  the  Steel  Trust  in  the 
dulcet  tones  of  his  voice.  That  he  should 
have  mistaken  me  for  a  great  financial 
magnate  controlling  some  one  of  these 
colossal  industries,  instead  of  locating  me 
instantly  as  a  staid,  gray-haired  and  rather 
impecunious  landscape  painter,  was  quite 
natural.  Others  before  him  have  made 
that  same  mistake.  Why  then  undeceive 
him  ? — Let  it  go — he  would  leave  in  the 
morning  and  go  his  way,  and  I  should 
never  see  him  more.  So  I  smoked  on, 
chatting  pleasantly  and  summing  him  up. 

He  was  perhaps  seventy  —  smooth- 
shaven — black — coal-black  eyes.  Dressed 
simply  in  black  clothes — not  a  jewel — no 
watch-chain  even — no  rings  on  his  hands 
but  a  plain  gold  one  like  a  wedding-ring. 
His  dressing-case  showed  the  gentleman. 
Bottles  with  silver  tops — brushes  backed 
with  initials — soap  in  a  silver  cup.  Red 
morocco  Turkish  slippers  with  pointed 
toes  ;  embroidered  smoking-cap — all  ap- 
pointments of  a  man  of  refinement  and  of 
means.  Tucked  beside  his  razor-case 
were  some  books  richly  bound,  and  some 
bundles  tied  with  red  tape.  Like  most 
educated  Russians,  he  spoke  English  with 
barely  an  accent. 

I  was  not  long  in  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion.    No  one  would  have  been — no  one 
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of  my  experience.  He  was  either  a  des- 
patch-agent connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, or  some  lawyer  of  prominence,  who 
was  on  his  way  to  Paris  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  some  client  of  his  in  Russia. 
The  latter,  probably.  The  only  man  on 
the  car  he  seemed  to  know,  besides  my- 
self, was  the  Sleeping-car  Manager,  who 
lifted  his  hat  to  him  as  he  passed,  and  the 
Ring  Master,  with  whom  he  stood  talking 
at  the  door  of  his  compartment.  This, 
however,  was  before  I  had  brought  the 
Pigeon  Charmer  into  the  car. 

The  cigarette  smoked,  I  was  again  in 
the  corridor,  the  bald-headed  man  hold- 
ing the  door  for  me  to  pass  out  first. 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock  and  we  had 
been  under  way  an  hour.  I  found  the 
Pigeon  Charmer  occupying  the  sofa.  The 
two  young  Acrobats  and  the  Lightning 
Calculator  were  evidently  in  bed,  and  the 
maid,  no  doubt,  busy  preparing  her  mis- 
tress's couch  for  the  night.  She  smiled 
quite  frankly  when  I  approached,  and  mo- 
tioned me  to  a  seat  beside  her.  All  these 
professional  people  the  world  over  have 
unconventional  manners,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance is  often  easily  made — at  least,  that 
has  been  my  experience. 

She  began  by  thanking  me  in  French 
for  my  share  in  getting  her  such  comforta- 
ble quarters — dropped  into  German  for  a 
sentence  or  two,  as  if  trying  to  find  out 
my  nationality — and  finally  into  English, 
saying,  parenthetically  : 

"  You  are  English,  are  you  riot  ?  " 

No  financial  magnate  this  time — rather 
queer,  I  thought — that  she  missed  that 
part  of  my  personality.  My  room-mate 
had  recognized  it,  even  to  the  extent  of 
calling  me  "  Your  Highness." 

"  No,  an  American." 

"  Oh,  an  American  !  Yes,  I  should 
have  known — .  No,  you  are  not  English. 
You  are  too  kind  to  be  English.  An  Eng- 
lishman would  not  have  taken  even  a  little 
bit  of  trouble  to  help  us."  I  noticed  the 
race  prejudice  in  her  tone,  but  I  did  not 
comment  on  it. 

Then  followed  the  customary  conversa- 
tion, I  doing  most  of  the  talking.  I  be- 
gan by  telling  her  how  big  our  country 
was ;  how  many  people  we  had ;  how 
rich  the  land  ;  how  wealthy  the  citizens  ; 
how  great  the  opportunities  for  artists 
seeking  distinction,  etc.  We  all  do  that 
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with  foreigners.  Then  I  tried  to  lead  the 
conversation  so  as  to  find  out  something 
about  herself  —  particularly  where  she 
could  be  seen  in  Paris.  She  was  charm- 
ing in  her  travelling  costume — she  would 
be  superb  in  low  neck  and  bare  arms,  her 
pets  snuggling  under  her  chin,  or  alighting 
on  her  upraised,  shapely  hands.  But 
either  she  did  not  understand,  or  she  would 
not  let  me  see  she  did — the  last  probably, 
for  most  professional  people  dislike  all 
reference  to  their  trade  by  non-profes- 
sionals— they  object  to  be  even  mentally 
classed  by  themselves. 

While  we  talked  on  the  Dog  Woman 
opened  the  door  of  her  compartment, 
knocked  at  the  Dog's  door — his  Dog-ship 
and  the  maid  were  inside — patted  the  brute 
on  his  head,  and  re-entered  her  compart- 
ment and  shut  the  door  for  the  night. 

I  looked  for  some  recognition  between 
the  two  members  of  the  same  troupe,  but 
my  companion  gave  not  the  slightest  sign 
that  the  Dog  Woman  existed.  Jealous, 
of  course,  I  said  to  myself.  That's  an- 
other professional  trait. 

The  Ring  Master  now  passed,  raised 
his  hat  and  entered  his  compartment.  No 
sign  of  recognition ;  rather  a  cold,  frigid 
stare,  I  thought. 

The  Sleeping  Car  Managernext  stepped 
through  the  car,  lifted  his  hat  when  he 
caught  sight  of  my  companion,  tiptoed 
deferentially  until  he  reached  the  door, 
and  went  on  to  the  next  car.  She  ac- 
knowledged his  homage  with  a  slight  bend 
of  her  beautiful  head,  rose  from  her  seat, 
gave  an  order  in  Russian  to  her  English 
maid  who  was  standing  in  the  door  of  her 
compartment,  held  out  her  hand  to  me 
with  a  frank  good-night,  and  closed  the 
door  behind  her. 

I  looked  in  on  the  bald-headed  man. 
He  was  tucked  away  in  the  upper  berth 
sound  asleep. 

When  the  next  morning  I  moved  up 
the  long  platform  of  the  Gare  du  Nord  in 
search  of  a  cab,  I  stepped  immediately 
behind  the  big  Danish  hound.  He  was 
hulking  along,  his  shoulders  shaking  as 
he  walked,  his  tongue  hanging  from  his 
mouth.  The  Woman  had  him  by  a  leash, 
her  maid  following  with  the  band-boxes, 
the  feather  boa,  and  the  parasols.  In  the 
crowd  behind  me  walked  the  bald-headed 
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man,  his  arm,  to  my  astonishment  through 
that  of  the  Ring  Master's.  They  both 
kotowed  as  they  switched  off  to  the  bag- 
gage-room, the  Ring  Master  bowing  even 
lower  than  my  room-mate. 

Then  I  became  sensible  of  a  hne  of 
lackeys  in  livery  fringing  the  edge  of  the 
platform,  and  ai  their  head  a  most  impor- 
tant-looking individual  with  a  decoration  on 
the  lapel  of  his  coat.  He  was  surrounded 
by  half  a  dozen  young  men,  some  in  brill- 
iant uniforms.  They  were  greeting  with 
great  formality  my  fair  companion  of  the 
night  before  !  The  two  Acrobats,  the 
German  Calculator,  and  the  EngHsh  bare- 
back rider  maid,  stood  on  one  side. 

My  thought  was  that  it  was  all  an  ad- 
vertising trick  of  the  Circus  people,  ar- 
ranged for  spectacular  effect  to  help  the 
night's  receipts. 

While  I  looked  on  in  wonder,  the  Man- 
ager of  the  Sleeping-Car  Company  joined 
me. 

"  I  must  thank  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "  for 
making  known  to  me  the  outrage  com- 
mitted by  one  of  our  porters  on  the  Prin- 
cess. Slie  is  travelling  incognito,  and  I 
did  not  know  she  was  on  the  train  until 
she  told  me  last  night  who  she  was.  We 
get  the  best  men  we  can,  but  we  are  con- 
stantly having  trouble  of  that  kind  with 
our  porters.  The  trick  is  to  give  every 
passenger  a  whole  compartment,  and  then 
keep  packing  them  together  unless  they 
pay  something  handsome  to  be  let  alone. 
I  shall  make  an  example  of  that  fellow. 
He  is  a  new  one  and  didn't  know  me" — 
and  he  laughed. 

"  Do  they  call  her  the  Princess  ?  "  I 
asked.  They  were  certainly  receiving  her 
like  one,  I  thought. 


"  Why,  certainly — I  thought  you  knew 
her" — and  he  looked  at  me  curiously — 
"the  Princess  Uolgorouki  Sliniski.  Her 
husband,  the  Prince,  is  attached  to  the 
Emperor's  household.  She  is  travelling 
with  her  two  boys  and  their  German 
tutor.  The  old  gentleman  with  the  white 
mustache  now  talking  to  her  is  the  Rus- 
sian Ambassador.  And  you  only  met  her 
on  the  train  ?  Old  Azarian  told  me  you 
knew  her  intimately." 

"Azarian  !"  I  was  groping  round  in 
the  fog  now. 

"  Yes — your  room-mate.  He  is  an 
Armenian  and  one  of  the  richest  bankers 
in  Russia.  He  lends  money  to  the  Czar. 
His  brother  got  on  with  you  at  Cologne. 
There  they  go  together  to  look  after  their 
luggage — they  have  an  agency  here,  al- 
though their  main  bank  is  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  brother  had  the  compartment 
next  to  that  woman  with  the  big  dog. 
She  is  the  wife  of  a  rich  brewer  in  Cologne 
and  just  think — we  must  always  give  that 
brute  a  compartment  when  she  travels. 
Is  it  not  outrageous  ?  It  is  against  the 
rules,  but  the  orders  come  from  up  above  " 
— and  lie  jerked  his  finger  meaningly  over 
his  shoulder. 

The  fog  was  so  thick  now  I  could  cut 
it  with  a  knife. 

"One  moment,  please,"  I  said — and  I 
laid  my  hand  on  his  elbow  and  looked 
him  searchingly  in  the  eye.  I  intended 
now  to  clear  things  up.  "  Was  there  a 
circus  troupe  on  the  train  last  night  ?  " 

"  No."  The  answer  came  quite  simply, 
and  I  could  see  it  was  the  truth. 

"  Nor  one  expected  ?  " 

"  No.  There  7C'as  a  circus,  but  it  went 
through  last  week." 
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^^^HE  Bishop  was  walking 
across  the  fields  to  after- 
noon service.  It  was  a  hot 
July  day,  and  he  walked 
slowly — for  there  was  plen- 
ty of  time — with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  far-off,  shimmering  sea.  That 
minstrel  of  heat,  the  locust,  hidden  some- 
where in  the  shade  of  burning  herbage, 
pulled  a  long,  clear,  vibrating  bow  across 
his  violin,  and  the  sound  fell  lazily  on  the 
still  air — the  only  sound  on  earth  except  a 
soft  crackle  under  the  Bishop's  feet.  Sud- 
denly the  fine,  erect,  iron-gray  head  plunged 
madly  forward,  and  then,  with  a  frantic 
effort  and  a  parabola  or  two,  recovered 
itself,  while  from  the  tall  grass  by  the  side 
of  the  path  gurgled  up  a  high,  soft,  ecs- 
tatic squeal.  The  Bishop,  his  face  flushed 
with  the  stumble  and  the  heat  and  a  touch 
of  indignation  besides,  straightened  him- 
self with  dignity,  and  felt  for  his  hat  while 
his  eyes  followed  a  wriggling  cord  that  lay 
on  the  ground,  up  to  a  small  brown  fist. 
A  burnished  head,  gleaming  in  the  hot 
sunshine  like  the  gilded  ball  on  a  church 
steeple,  rose  suddenly  out  of  the  waves  of 
dry  grass,  and  a  pink-ginghamed  figure, 
radiant  with  joy  and  good-will,  confronted 
him.  The  liishop's  temper,  roughly 
waked  up  by  the  unwilling  and  unepisco- 
pal  war-dance  just  executed,  fell  back  into 
its  chains. 

"  Did  you  tie  that  string  across  the 
path  ?  " 

"  Yes."  The  shining  head  nodded. 
"Too  bad  you  didn't  fell  way  down.  I'm 
sorrv.     But  you  kicked  awf'ly." 

"'Oh  !  I  did,  did  I  ?  "  asked  the  Bishop. 
"  You're  an  unrepentant  young  sinner. 
Suppose  I'd  broken  my  leg  ?  " 

The  head  nodded  again.  "  Oh,  we'd 
have  patzed  you  up,"  she  said  cheerfully. 
"  Don't  worry.     Trust  in  God." 

The  Bishop  jumped.  "  My  child,"  he 
said,  "  who  says  that  to  you  ?  " 

"Aunt  Basha."  The  innocent  eyes 
faced  him  without  a  sign  of  embarrass- 


ment. "  Aunt  Basha's  my  old  black 
mammy.  Do  you  know  her  ?  All  her 
name's  longer'n  that.  I  can  say  it." 
Then  with  careful,  slow  enunciation, 
"  Bathsheba  Salina  Mosina  Angelica  Pres- 
ton." 

"  Is  that  your  httle  bit  of  name  too  ?  " 
the  Bishop  asked.    "  Are  you  a  Preston  ?  " 

"  Why  of  course."  The  child  opened 
her  gray  eyes  wide.  "  Don't  you  know 
my  name  ?  I'm  Eleanor.  Eleanor  Gray 
Preston." 

For  a  moment  again  the  locust  had  it 
all  to  himself.  High  and  insistent,  his 
steady  note  sounded  across  the  hot,  still 
world.  The  Bishop  looked  down  at  the 
gray  eyes  gazing  upward  wonderingly, 
and  through  a  mist  of  years  other  eyes 
smiled  at  him.  Eleanor  ( Jray — the  world 
is  small,  the  life  of  it  persistent ;  genera- 
tions repeat  themselves,  and  each  is  young 
but  once.  He  put  his  hand  under  the 
child's  chin  and  turned  up  the  baby  face. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  he — if  that  may  stand  for 
the  sound  that  stood  for  the  Bishop's  rev- 
ery.  "  Ah  1  Whom  were  you  named  for, 
Eleanor  Gray  ?  " 

"  For  my  own  muvver."  Eleanor  wrig- 
gled her  chin  from  the  big  hand  and 
looked  at  him  with  dignity.  She  did  not 
like  to  be  touched  by  strangers.  Again 
the  voices  stopped,  and  the  locust  sang 
two  notes  and  stopped  also,  as  if  sudden- 
ly awed. 

"  Your  mother,"  repeated  the  Bishop, 
"  your  mother  !  I  hope  you  are  worthy 
of  the  name." 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Eleanor,  heartily. 
"  Bug's  on  your  shoulder,  Bishop  !  For 
de  Lawd's  sake  !  "  she  squealed  excitedly, 
in  delicious  high  notes  that  a  prima  donna 
might  envy  ;  then  caught  the  fat  grass- 
hopper from  the  black  clerical  coat,  and 
stood  holding  it,  lips  compressed  and  the 
joy  of  adventure  dancing  in  her  eyes. 
The  Bishop  took  out  his  watch  and  looked 
at  it,  as  Eleanor,  her  soul  on  the  grass- 
hopper,   opened    her    fist    and    flung    its 
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squirming  contents,  with  delicious  horror, 
yards  away.  Half  an  hour  yet  to  service 
and  only  five  minutes'  walk  to  the  little 
church  of  Saint  Peter's-by-the-Sea. 

"  Will  you  sit  dov/n  and  talk  to  me, 
Eleanor  Gray  ?  "   he  asked,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  yes,  if  there's  time,"  assented 
Eleanor,  "  but  you  mustn't  be  late  to 
church.  Bishop.     That's  naughty." 

"  I  think  there's  time.  How  do  you 
know  who  I  am,  Eleanor?" 

"  Dick  told  me." 

The  Bishop  had  walked  away  from  the 
throbbing  sunshine  into  the  green  black 
shadows  of  a  tree,  and  seated  himself  with 
a  boyish  lightness  in  piquant  contrast  with 
his  gray-haired  dignity — a  lightness  that 
meant  athletic  years.  Eleanor  bent  down 
the  branch  of  a  great  bush  that  faced  him 
and  sat  on  it  as  if  a  bird  had  poised  there. 
She  smiled  as  their  eyes  met,  and  began  to 
hum  an  air  softly.  The  startled  Bishop 
slowly  made  out  a  likeness  to  the  words 
of  the  old  hymn  that  begins 

Am  I  a  soldier  of  the  Cross, 

A  follower  of  the  Lamb  ? 

Sweetly  and  reverently  she  sang  it,  over 
and  over,  with  a  difference. 

Am  I  shoulder  of  a  hoss, 
A  quarter  of  a  lamb  ? 

sang  Eleanor. 

The  Bishop  exploded  into  a  great  laugh 
that  drowned  the  music. 

"  Aunt  Basha  taught  you  that,  too, 
didn't  she  ?  "  he  asked,  and  off  he  went 
into  another  deep-toned  peal. 

"  I  thought  you'd  hke  that,  'cause  it's 
a  hymn  and  you're  a  Bishop,"  said  Elea- 
nor, approvingly.  Her  effort  was  evident- 
ly meeting  with  appreciation.  "  You  can 
talk  to  me  now.  I'm  here."  She  settled 
herself  like  a  Brownie,  elbows  on  knees, 
her  chin  in  the  hollows  of  small,  lean  hands, 
and  gazed  at  liim  unflinchingly. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Bishop,  sober- 
ing at  once,  but  laughter  still  in  his  eyes. 
"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  then, 
Eleanor,  who  is  Dick  ?  " 

Eleanor  looked  astonished  at  such  ig- 
norance. "  You  don't  know  anybody 
much,  do  you  ? "  and  there  was  gentle 
pity  in  her  voice.  "  Why,  Dick,  he's — 
why  he's — why,  you  see,  he's  my  friend. 


I  don't  know  his  uvver  names,  but  Mr. 
Fielding,  he's  Dick's  favver." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  Bishop  with  compre- 
hension. "  Dick  Fielding.  Then  Dick 
is  my  friend  too.  And  people  that  are 
friends  to  the  same  people  should  be 
friends  to  each  other — that's  geometry, 
Eleanor,  though  its  possibly  not  life." 

"  Huh  ?  "   Eleanor  stared,  puzzled. 

"  Will  you  be  friends  with  me,  Eleanor 
Gray  ?  I  knew  your  mother  a  long  time 
ago,  when  she  was  Eleanor  Gray."  Elea- 
nor yawned  frankly.  That  might  be  true, 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  her  remarkable  oi 
interesting.  The  deep  voice  went  on,  Avith 
a  moment's  interval.  "  Where  is  your 
mother  ?     Is  she  here  ?  " 

Eleanor  laughed.     "  Oh,  no,"  she  said. 


What  a  funny  man 
such  a  few  things. 
heaven.     She  went 

long,   long  ago.     I 


"  Don't  you  know  ? 

you  are — you   know 

My  muvver's   up   in 

when  I  was  a  baby, 

reckon  she  must  have  flewed,"  she  added, 

reflectively,  raising  clear  eyes  to  the  pale, 

heat-worn  sky  that  gleamed  through    the 

branches. 

The  Bishop's  big  hands  went  up  to  his 
face  suddenly,  and  the  strong  fingers 
clasped  tensely  above  his  forehead.  Be- 
tween his  wrists  one  could  see  that  his 
mouth  was  set  in  a  hard  line.  "  Dead  !  " 
he  said.     "  And  I  never  knew  it." 

Eleanor  dug  a  small  russet  heel  uncon- 
cernedly into  the  ground.  '•  Naughty, 
naughty,  naughty  little  grasshopper,"  she 
began  to  chant,  addressing  an  unconscious 
insect  near  the  heel.  "  Don't  you  go  and 
crawl  up  on  the  Bishop.  No,  just  don't 
you.  'Cause  if  you  do,  oh,  naughty  grass- 
hopper, I'll  scrunch  you  !  "  with  a  vicious 
snap  on  the  "scrunch." 

The  Bishop  lowered  his  hands  and 
looked  at  her.  "I'm  not  being  very  in- 
teresting, Eleanor,  am  I  ?  " 

"Not  very,"  Eleanor  admitted. 
"Couldn't you  be  some  more  int'rstin'  ?  " 

"I'll  try,"  said  the  Bishop.  "  But  be 
careful  not  to  hurt  the  poor  grasshopper. 
Because,  you  know,  some  people  say  that 
if  he  is  a  good  grasshopper  for  long  time, 
then  when  he  dies  his  little  soul  will  go 
into  a  better  body — perhaps  a  butterfly's 
body  next  time." 

Eleanor  caught  the  thought  instantly. 
"  And  if  he's  a  good  butterfly,  then  what'll 
he    be  ?     A    hummin'-bird  ?      Let's    kill 
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him  quick,  and  see  him  turn  into  a  butter- 
fly." 

"  Oh,  no,  Eleanor,  you  can't  force  the 
situation.  He  has  to  hve  out  his  httle 
grasshopper  hfe  the  best  that  he  can,  be- 
fore he's  good  enough  to  be  a  butterfly. 
If  you  kill  him  now  you  might  send  him 
backward.  He  might  turn  into  what  he 
was  before — a  poor  little  blind  worm 
perhaps." 

"  Oh,  my  Lawd  !  "  said  Eleanor. 

The  Bisliop  was  still  a  moment,  and 
then  repeated,  quietly  : 

Slay  not  the  meanest  creature,  lest  thou  slay 
Some  humble  soul  upon  its  upward  way. 

"  Oughtn't  to  talk  to  yourself."  Eleanor 
shook  her  head  disapprovingly.  "  Tisn't 
so  very  polite.  Is  that  true  about  the 
grasshopper,  Bishop,  or  is  it  a  fairy 
story  ?  " 

1  he  Bishop  thought  for  a  moment. 
"  I  don't  know,  Eleanor,"  he  answered, 
gently. 

"  You  don't  know  so  very  much,  do 
you  ?  "  inquired  Eleanor,  not  as  despis- 
ing but  as  wondering,  sympathizing  with 
ignorance. 

"Very  little,"  the  Bishop  agreed. 
"And  I've  tried  to  learn,  all  my  life  " — 
his  gaze  wandered  off  reflectively. 

"Too  bad,"  said  Eleanor.  "Maybe 
you'll  learn  some  time." 

"  Maybe,"  said  the  Bishop  and  smiled, 
and  suddenly  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
shook  her  finger  at  him. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  she  said,  "  I'm  very  much 
afraid  you're  a  naughty  boy." 

The  Bishop  looked  up  at  the  small, 
motherly  face,  bewildered.  "  Wh — why  ?  " 
he  stammered.    ■ 

"  Do  you  know  what  you're  bein'  ? 
You're  bein'  late  to  church  !  " 

The  Bishop  sprang  up  too,  at  that,  and 
looked  at  his  watch  quickly.  "  Not  late 
yet,  but  I'll  walk  along.  Where  are  you 
going,  waif?  Aren't  you  in  charge  of 
anybody  ? " 

"  Huh  ?  "  inquired  Eleanor,  her  head 
cocked  sideways. 

"  Whom  did  you  come  out  with  ?  " 

"  Madge  and  Dick,  but  they're  off 
there,"  nodding  toward  the  wood  behind 
them.  "  Madge  is  cryin'.  She  wouldn't 
let  me  pound  Dick  for  makin'  her,  so  I 
went  away." 


"  \Vho  is  Madge  ?  ' 

Eleanor,  drifting  beside  him  through 
the  sunshine  like  a  rose-leaf  on  the  wind, 
stopped  short.  "  Why,  Bishop,  don't  you 
know  even  Madge  ?  Eunny  Bishop  ! 
Madge  is  my  sister — she's  grown  up. 
Dick  made  her  cry,  but  I  think  he  wasn't 
much  naughty,  'cause  she  would  not  let 
me  pound  him.  She  put  her  arms  right 
around  him." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  the  Bishop,  and  there  was 
silence  for  a  moment.  "  You  mustn't  tell 
me  any  more  about  Madge  and  Dick,  I 
think    Eleanor." 

"  All  right,  my  lamb  !  "  Eleanor  as- 
sented, cheerfully,  and  conversation 
flagged. 

"  How  old  are  you,  Eleanor  Gray  ?  " 

"  Six,  praise  de  Lawd  !  " 

The  Bishoj)  considered  deei)ly  for  a 
moment,  then  his  face  cleared. 

"  Their  angels  do  always  behold  the 
face  of  my  Father,"  and  he  smiled  sun- 
nily. "  I  say  it  too,  praise  the  Lord  that 
she  is  six." 

"  Madge  is  lots  more'n  that,"  the  soft 
little  voice,  with  it's  gay,  courageous  in- 
flection, went  on.  "  She's  twenty.  Isn't 
that  old  ?  You  aren't  much  different  of 
that,  are  you  ?"  and  the  heavy,  cropped, 
straight  gold  mass  of  her  hair  swung  side- 
ways as  she  turned  her  face  up  to  scruti- 
nize the  tall  Bishop. 

He  smiled  down  at  her.  "  Only  thirty 
years  different.     I'm  fifty,  Eleanor." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Eleanor,  trying  to  grasp 
the  problem.  Then  with  a  sigh  she  gave 
it  up,  and  threw  herself  on  the  strength 
of  maturity.  "  Is  fifty  older'n  twenty  ?  " 
she  asked. 

More  than  once  as  they  went  side  by 
.side  on  the  narrow  foot-path  across  the 
fields  the  Bishop  put  out  his  hand  to  hold 
the  little  brown  one  near  it,  but  each  time 
the  child  floated  from  his  touch,  and  he 
smiled  at  the  unconscious  dignity,  the 
womanly  reserve  of  the  frank  and  friendly 
Httle  lady.  "Thus  far  and  no  farther," 
he  thought,  with  the  quick  perception  of 
character  that  was  part  of  his  power.  But 
the  Bishop  was  as  unconscious  as  the  child 
of  his  own  charm,  of  the  magnetism  in 
him  that  drew  hearts  his  way.  Only 
once  had  it  ever  failed,  and  that  was  the 
only  time  he  had  cared.  But  this  time  it 
was    working   fast    as    they   walked    and 
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talked  together  quietly,  and  when  they 
reached  the  open  door  that  led  from  the 
fields  into  the  little  robing-room  of  Saint 
Peter's,  Eleanor  had  met  her  Waterloo. 
Being  six,  it  was  easy  to  say  so,  and  she 
did  it  with  directness,  yet  without  at  all 
losing  the  dignity  that  was  breeding,  that 
had  come  to  her  from  generations,  and 
that  she  knew  of  as  Httle  as  she  knew  the 
names  of  her  bones.  Three  steps  led  to 
the  robing-room,  and  Eleanor  flew  to  the 
top  and  turned,  the  childish  figure  in  its 
worn  pink  cotton  dress  facing  the  tall 
powerful  one  in  sober  black  broadcloth. 

"  I  love  you,"  she  said.  "  I'll  kiss  you," 
and  the  long,  strong  little  arms  were  around 
his  neck,  and  it  seemed  to  the  Bishop  as 
if  a  kiss  that  had  never  been  given  came 
to  him  now  from  the  lips  of  the  child  of 
the  woman  he  had  loved.  As  he  put  her 
down  gently,  from  the  belfry  above  tolled 
suddenly  a  sweet,  rolling  note  for  service. 

When  the  Bishop  came  out  from  church 
the  "peace  that  passeth  understanding" 
was  over  him.  The  beautiful  old  words 
that  to  churchmen  are  dear  as  their  moth- 
ers' faces,  haunting  as  the  voices  that 
make  home,  held  him  yet  in  the  last  echo 
of  their  music.  Peace  seemed,  too,  to  He 
across  the  world,  worn  with  the  day's  heat, 
where  the  shadows  were  stretching  in 
lengthening,  cooling  lines.  And  there  at 
the  vestry  step,  where  Eleanor  had  stood 
an  hour  before,  was  Dick  Fielding,  wait- 
ing for  him,  with  as  unhappy  a  face  as 
an  eldest  scion,  the  heir  to  millions,  well 
loved,  and  well  brought  up,  and  wonder- 
fully unspoiled,  ever  carried  about  a  coun- 
try-side. The  Bishop  was  staying  at  the 
Fieldings'.  He  nodded  and  swung  past 
Dick,  with  a  look  from  the  tail  of  his  eye 
that  said  :  "  Come  along."  Dick  came, 
and  .silently  the  two  turned  into  the  path 
of  the  fields.  The  scowl  on  Dick's  dark 
face  deepened  as  they  walked,  and  that 
was  all  there  was  by  way  of  conversation 
for  some  time.     Finally  : 

"  You  don't  know  about  it,  do  you 
Bishop  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  A  very  little,  my  boy,"  the  Bishop 
answered. 

Dick  was  on  the  defensive  in  a  mo- 
ment. "  My  father  told  you — you  agree 
with  him  ?  " 

"  Your  father  has  told  me  nothing.  I 
only  came  last  night,  remember.     1  know 


that  you  made  Madge  cry,  and  that 
Eleanor  wasn't  allowed  to  punish  you." 

The  boyish  face  cleared  a  little,  and  he 
laughed.  "  That  little  rat  !  Has  she 
been  talking  ?  It's  all  right  if  it's  only 
to  you,  but  Madge  will  have  to  cork  her 
up."  Then  anxiety  and  unhappiness 
seized  Dick's  buoyant  soul  again.  "  Bish- 
op, let  me  talk  to  you,  will  you  please  ? 
I'm  knocked  up  about  this,  for  there's 
never  been  trouble  between  my  father 
and  me  before,  and  I  can't  give  in.  I 
know  I'm  right — I'd  be  a  cad  to  give  in, 
and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could.  If  you  would 
only  see  your  way  to  talking  to  the  gov- 
ernor, Bishop  !  He'll  listen  to  you  when 
he'd  throw  any  other  chap  out  of  the 
house." 

"  Tell  me  the  whole  story  if  you  can, 
Dick.     I  don't  understand,  you  see." 

"  I  suppose  it  will  sound  rather  com- 
monplace to  you,"  said  Dick,  humbly, 
"  but  it  means  everything  to  me.  I — I'm 
engaged  to  Madge  Preston.  I've  known 
her  for  a  year,  and  been  engaged  half  of 
it,  and  I  ought  to  know  my  own  mind  by 
now.  But  father  has  simply  set  his  fore- 
feet and  won't  hear  of  it.  Won't  even  let 
me  talk  to  him  about  it." 

Dick's  hands  went  into  his  pockets  and 
his  head  drooped,  and  his  big  figvure  lagged 
pathetically.  The  Bishop  put  his  hand 
on  the  young  man's  shoulder,  ana  left  it 
there  as  they  walked  slowly  on,  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"  It's  her  father,  you  know,"  Dick  went 
on.  "  Such  rot,  to  hold  a  girl  responsible 
for  her  ancestors  !  Isn't  it  rot,  now  ? 
Father  says  they're  a  bad  stock,  dissipated 
and  arrogant  and  spendthrift  and  shiftless 
and  weak — oh,  and  a  lot  more  I  He's 
not  stingy  with  his  adjectives,  bless  you ! 
Picture  to  yourself  Madge  being  dissi- 
pated and  arrogant  and — have  you  seen 
Madge  ?  "   he  interrupted  himself. 

The  Bishop  shook  his  head.  "  Eleanor 
made  an  attempt  on  my  life  with  a  string 
across  the  path,  to-day.  We  were  friends 
over  that." 

"  She's  a  winning  little  rat,"  said  Dick, 
smiling  absent-mindedly,  "  but  nothing  to 
Madge.  You'll  understand  when  you  see 
Madge  how  I  couldn't  give  her  up.  And 
it  isn't  so  much  that — my  feeling  for  her 
— though  that's  enough  in  all  conscience, 
but   picture   to  yourself,  if   you  please,  a 
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man  going  to  a  girl  and  saying  :  'I'm 
obliged  to  give  you  up,  because  my  father 
threatens  to  disinherit  me  and  kick  me 
out  of  the  business.  He  objects  because 
your  father's  a  poor  lot.'  That's  a  nice 
line  of  conduct  to  map  out  for  your  only 
son.  Yet  that's  practically  what  my 
father  wishes  me  to  do.  But  he's  brought 
me  up  a  gentleman,  by  George,"  said 
Dick  straightening  himself,  "and  it's  too 
late  to  ask  me  to  be  a  beastly  cad.  Be- 
sides that,"  and  voice  and  figure  drooped 
to  despondency  again,  "  I  just  can't  give 
her  up." 

The  Bishop's  keen  eyes  were  on  the 
troubled  face,  and  in  their  depths  lurked 
a  kindly  shade  of  amusement.  He  could 
see  stubborn  old  Dick  Fielding  in  stub- 
born young  Dick  Fielding  so  plainly. 
Dick  the  elder  had  been  his  friend  for 
forty  years.  But  he  said  nothing.  It  was 
better  to  let  the  boy  talk  himself  out  a 
bit.      In  a  moment  Dick  began  again. 

"Can't  see  why  the  governor's  so  keen 
against  Colonel  Preston,  anyway.  He's 
lost  his  money  and  made  a  mess  of  his 
life,  and  I  rather  fancy  he  drinks  too 
much.  But  he's  the  sort  of  man  you 
can't  help  being  proud  of — bad  clothes 
and  vices  and  all — handsome  and  charm- 
ing and  thoroughbred — and  father  must 
know  it.  His  children  love  him  —  he 
can't  be  such  a  brute  as  the  governor 
says.  Anyway,  I  don't  want  to  marry 
the  Colonel — what's  the  use  of  rowing 
about  the  Colonel  ?  "  inquired  Dick,  des- 
perately. 

The  Bishop  asked  a  question  now  : 
"  How  many  children  are  there?  " 

"  Only  Madge  and  Eleanor.  They're 
here  with  their  cousins,  the  Vails,  sum- 
mers. Two  or  three  died  between  those 
two,  I  believe.  Lucky,  perhaps,  for  the 
family  has  been  awfully  hard  up.  Lived 
on  in  their  big  old  place,  in  Maryland, 
with  no  money  at  all.  I've  an  idea 
Madge's  mother  wasn't  so  sorry  to  die  — 
had  a  hard  life  of  it  with  the  fascinating 
Colonel."  The  Bishop's  hand  dropped 
from  the  boy's  shoulder,  and  shut  tightly. 
"  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
marrying  Madge,"  Dick  went  on. 

"  No,"  said  the  Bishop,  shortly. 

*'  And  you  see,"  said  Dick,  slipping  to 
another  tangent,  "  it's  not  the  money  I'm 
keenest  about,  though  of   course  I  want 


that  too,  but  it's  father.  You  believe  I 
think  more  of  my  father  than  of  his 
money,  don't  you  ?  We've  been  good 
friends  all  my  life,  and  he's  such  a  cracker- 
jack  old  fellow.  I'd  hate  to  get  along 
without  him."  Dick  sighed,  from  his 
boots  up — almost  six  feet.  "  Couldn't 
you  give  him  a  dressing  down,  Bishop  ? 
Make  him  see  reason?"  He  looked 
anxiously  up  the  three  inches  that  the 
Bishop  towered  above  him. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning 
Richard  Fielding,  owner  of  the  great 
Fielding  Found,  strolled  out  on  his  wide 
piazza,  which,  luxurious  in  deep  wicker 
chairs  and  Japanese  rugs  and  light,  cool 
furniture,  looked  under  scarlet  and  white 
awnings,  across  long  boxes  of  geraniums 
and  vines,  out  to  the  sparkling  Atlantic. 
The  Bishr^p,  a  friendly  light  coming  ii.to 
his  thoughtful  eyes,  took  his  cigar  from 
his  lips  and  looked  up  at  his  friend.  Mr. 
Fielding  kicked  a  hassock  aside,  moved 
a  table  between  them,  and  settled  himself 
in  another  chair,  and  with  the  scratch  of 
a  match,  but  without  a  word  spoken,  they 
entered  into  the  companionship  which  had 
been  a  life-long  joy  to  both. 

"  Father  and  the  Bishop  are  having  a 
song  and  dance  without  words,"  Dick 
was  pleased  sometimes  to  say,  and  felt 
that  he  hit  it  ofif.  The  breeze  carried  the 
scent  of  the  tobacco  in  soft,  intermittent 
waves  of  fragrance,  and  on  the  air  floated 
delicately  that  subtle  message  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  leisure  which  is  part  of 
the  mission  of  a  good  cigar.  The  pleas- 
antness of  the  wide,  cool  piazza,  with  its 
flowers  and  vines  and  gay  awnings,  the 
charm  of  the  summer  morning,  not  yet 
dulled  by  wear  and  tear  of  the  day,  the 
steady,  deliberate  dash  of  the  waves  on 
the  beach  below,  the  play  and  shimmer 
of  the  big,  quiet  water,  stretching  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  world,  all  this  filled  their 
minds,  rested  their  souls.  There  was  no 
need  for  words.  The  Bishop  sighed  com- 
fortably as  he  pushed  his  great  shoulders 
back  against  the  cool  wicker  of  the  chair 
and  swung  one  long  leg  across  the  other. 
Fielding,  chin  up  and  lips  rounded  to  let 
out  a  cloud  of  smoke,  rested  his  hand, 
cigar  between  the  fingers,  on  the  table, 
and  gazed  at  him  satisfied.  This  was  the 
man,  after  Dick,  dearest  to  him  in  the 
world.     Into  which  peaceful  Eden  stole 
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at  this  point  the  serpent,  and,  as  is  usual, 
in  the  shape  of  woman.  Little  Eleanor, 
long-legged,  shm,  fresh  as  a  flower  in  her 
crisp,  faded  pink  dress,  came  around  the 
corner.  In  one  hot  hand  she  carried,  by 
their  heads,  a  bunch  of  hlac  and  pink  and 
white  and  deep  red  sweet  peas.  It  cost 
her  no  trouble  at  all,  and  about  half  a 
minute  of  time,  to  charge  the  atmosphere, 
so  full  of  sweet  peace  and  rest,  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  bitterness  and  dis- 
quiet. Her  presence  alone  was  a  bomb- 
shell, and  with  a  sentence  or  two  in  her 
clear,  innocent  voice,  the  fell  deed  was 
done.  Fielding  stopped  smoking,  his 
cigar  in  mid-air,  and  stared  with  a  scowl 
at  the  child;  but  Eleanor,  dehghted  to 
have  found  the  Bishop,  saw  only  him. 
A  shower  of  crushed  but  exquisite  blos- 
soms fell  over  his  knees. 

"  I  ran  away  from  Aunt  Basha.  I 
brought  you  a  posy  for  'Good-mornin'," 
she  said.  The  Bishop,  collecting  the 
plunder,  expressed  his  gratitude.  "  Dick 
picked  a  .whole  lot  for  Madge,  and  then 
they  went  walkin'  and  forgot  'em.  Isn't 
Dick  funny?  "     She  went  on. 

Mr.  Fielding  looked  as  if  Dick's  droU- 
ness  did  not  appeal  to  him,  but  the  Bishop 
laughed,  and  put  his  arm  around  her. 

"  Will  you  give  me  a  kiss,  too,  for 
'Good-morning,'"  he  said;  and  then, 
"  That's  better  than  the  flowers.  You 
had  better  run  back  to  Aunt  Basha  now, 
Eleanor — she'll  be  frightened. " 

Eleanor  looked  disappointed.  "  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  'bout  what  dead  chick- 
ens gets  to  be,  if  they're  good.  Pups  ? 
Do  you  reckon  it's  pups  ?  " 

The  theory  of  transmigration  of  souls 
had  taken  strong  hold.  Ivlr.  Fielding  lost 
his  scowl  in  a  look  of  bewilderment,  and 
the  Bishop  frankly  shouted  out  a  big 
laugh. 

"  Listen,  Eleanor.  This  afternoon  I'll 
come  for  you  to  walk,  and  we'll  talk  that 
all  over.  Go  home  now,  my  lamb." 
And  Eleanor,  like  a  pale-pink  over-sized 
butterfly,  went. 

"  Do  you  know  that  child,  Jim?"  Mr. 
Fielding  asked,  grimly. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Bishop,  with  a 
serene  pull  at  his  cigar. 

"  Do  you  know  she's  the  child  of  that 
good-for-nothing  Fairfax  Preston,  who 
married  Eleanor  Gray  against  her  people's 


will  and  took  her  South  to — to — starve, 
practically?  " 

The  Bishop  drew  a  long  breath,  and 
then  he  turned  and  looked  at  his  old  friend 
with  a  clear,  wide  gaze  "She's  Eleanor 
Gray's  child,  too,  Dick,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Fielding  was  silent  a  moment. 
"Has  the  boy  talked  to  you?"  he  asked. 
The  Bishop  nodded.  "It's  the  worst 
trouble  I've  ever  had.  It  would  kill  me 
to  see  him  marry  that  man's  daughter.  I 
can't  and  won't  resign  myself  to  it.  Why 
should  I  ?  Why  should  Dick  choose,  out 
of  all  the  world,  the  one  girl  in  it  who 
would  be  insufferable  to  me.  I  can't 
give  in  about  this.  Much  as  Dick  is  to 
me  I'll  let  him  go  sooner.  I  hope  you'll 
see  I'm  right,  Jim,  but  right  or  wrong, 
I've  made  up  my  mind. " 

The  Bishop  stretched  a  large,  bony  hand 
across  the  little  table  that  stood  between 
them.  Fielding's  fell  on  it.  Both  men 
smoked  silently  for  a  minute. 

"  Have  you  anything  against  the  girl, 
Dick?"  asked  the  Bishop,  presently. 

"That  she's  her  father's  daughter — it's 
enough.  The  bad  and  proud  blood  of  gen- 
erations is  in  her.  I  don't  like  the  South — 
I  don't  like  Southerners.  And  I  detest  be- 
yond words  Fairfax  Preston.  But  the  girl 
is  certainly  beautiful,  and  they  say  she  is  a 
good  girl,  too,"  he  acknowledged,  gloomily. 

"Then  I  think  you're  wrong,"  said  the 
Bishop. 

"You  don't  understand,  Jim,"  Field- 
ing took  it  up  passionately.  "That  man 
has  been  the  bete  noiroi  my  Hfe.  He  has 
gotten  in  my  way  half-a-dozen  times  de- 
liberately, in  business  affairs,  little  as  he 
amounts  to  himself.  Only  two  years  ago 
— but  that  isn't  the  point  after  all."  He 
stopped  gloomily.  "  You'll  wonder  at  me, 
but  it's  an  older  feud  than  that.  I've  never 
told  anyone,  but  I  want  you  to  understand, 
Jim,  how  impossible  this  affair  is."  He 
bit  off  the  end  of  a  fresh  cigar,  lighted  it 
and  then  threw  it  across  the  geraniums 
into  the  grass.  "  I  wanted  to  marry  her 
mother,"  he  said,  brusquely.  "That  man 
got  her.  Of  course,  I  could  have  forgiven 
that,  but  it  was  the  way  he  did  it.  He 
lied  to  her — he  threw  it  in  my  teeth  that 
I  had  failed.  Can't  you  see  how  I  shall 
never  forgive  him — never,  while  I  live  !  " 
The  intensity  of  a  life-long,  silent  hatred 
trenibled  in  his  voice. 
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"It's  the  very  thing  it's  your  business 
to  do,  Dick,"  said  the  Bishop,  quietly. 
" '  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse 
you' — what  do  you  think  that  means? 
It's  your  very  case.  It  may  be  the  hard- 
est thing  in  the  world,  but  it's  the  sim- 
plest, most  obvious."  He  drew  a  long  puff 
at  his  cigar,  and  looked  over  the  flowers 
to  the  ocean. 

"Simple!  Obvious!"  Fielding's  voice 
was  full  of  bitterness.  "  That's  the  way 
with  you  churchmen  !  You  live  outside 
passions  and  temptations,  and  then  preach 
against  them,  with  no  faintest  notion  of 
their  force.  It  sounds  easy,  doesn't  it? 
Simple  and  obvious,  as  you  say.  You 
never  loved  Eleanor  Gray,  Jim ;  you  never 
had  to  give  her  up  to  a  man  you  knew 
beneath  her ;  you  never  had  to  shut  mur- 
der out  of  your  heart  when  you  heard  that 
he'd  given  her  a  hard  life  and  a  glad 
death.  Eleanor  Gray  !  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  lovely  she  was,  how  high-spirited 
and  full  of  the  joy  of  hfe?  "  The  Bishop's 
great  figure  was  still  as  if  the  breath  in  it 
had  stopped,  but  Eielding,  carried  on  the 
flood  of  his  own  rushing  feehng,  did  not 
notice.  "Do  you  remember,  Jim?"  he 
repeated. 

"  I  remember,"  the  Bishop  said,  and  his 
voice  sounded  very  quiet. 

"Gad!  How  calm  you  are!"  exploded 
the  other.  "  You're  a  churchman ;  you  live 
behind  a  wall,  you  hear  voices  through  it, 
but  you  can't  be  in  the  fight — it's  easy 
for  you." 

"  Life  isn't  easy  for  anyone,  Dick,"  said, 
the  Bishop,  slowly.  "You  know  that. 
I'm  fighting  the  current  as  well  as  you. 
You  are  a  churchman  as  well  as  I.  If 
it's  my  metier  to  preach  against  human 
passion,  it's  yours  to  resist  it.  You're  let- 
ting this  man  you  hate  mould  your  char- 
acter; you're  letting  him  burn  the  kind- 
ness out  of  your  soul.  He's  making  you 
bitter  and  hard  and  unjust — and  you're 
letting  him.  I  thought  you  had  more  will 
— more  poise.  It  isn't  your  affair  what 
he  is,  even  what  he  does,  Dick — it's  your 
affair  to  keep  your  own  judgment  un- 
warped,  your  own  heart  gentle,  your  own 
soul  untainted  by  the  poison  of  hatred. 
We  are  both  churchmen,  as  you  put  it 
— loyalty  is  for  us  both.  You  live  your 
sermon — I  say  mine.  I  have  said  it. 
Now    live    yours.     Put    this  wormwood 


away  from  you.  Forgive  Preston,  as  you 
need  forgiveness  at  higher  hands.  Don't 
break  the  girl's  heart,  and  spoil  your  boy's 
life — it  may  spoil  it — the  leaven  of  bitter- 
ness works  long.  You're  at  a  parting  of 
the  ways — take  the  right  turn.  Do  good 
and  not  evil  with  your  strength ;  all  the 
rest  is  nothing.  After  all  the  years  there 
is  just  one  thing  that  counts,  and  that  our 
mothers  told  us  when  we  were  little  chaps 
together — be  good,  Dick." 

The  low,  magnetic  voice,  that  had 
swayed  thousands,  the  indescribable  trick 
of  inflection  that  caught  the  heart-strings, 
the  pure,  high  personality  that  shone 
through  look  and  tone,  had  never,  in  all 
his  brilliant  career,  been  more  full  of  pow- 
er than  for  this  audience  of  one.  Field- 
ing got  up,  trembling,  and  stood  before 
him. 

"Jim,"  he  said,  "whatever  else  is  so, 
you  are  that^you  are  a  good  man.  The 
trouble  is  you  want  me  to  be  as  good  as 
you  are;  and  I  can't.  If  you  had  had 
temptations  like  mine,  trials  like  mine,  I 
might  try  to  follow  you — I  would  try. 
But  you  haven't — you're  an  impossible 
model  for  me.  You  want  me  to  be  an 
angel  of  hght,  and  I'm  only— a  man." 
He  turned  and  went  into  the  house. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  had  not  seen  a 
devotion  like  the  Bishop's  and  Eleanor's. 
There  was  in  it  no  condescension  on  one 
side,  no  strain  on  the  other.  The  soul 
that,  through  fulness  of  life  and  sorrow 
and  happiness  and  effort  had  reached  at 
last  a  child's  peace;  met  as  its  like  the 
little  child's  soul,  that  had  known  neither 
life  nor  sorrow  nor  conscious  happiness, 
and  was  without  effort  as  a  lily  of  the 
field.  It  may  be  that  the  wisdom  of  baby- 
hood and  fhe  wisdom  of  age  will  look 
very  alike  to  us  when  we  have  the  wisdom 
of  eternity.  And  as  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum  make  sunlight,  so  all  his  splen- 
did powers  that  patient  years  had  made 
perfect  shone  through  the  Bishop's  charac- 
ter in  the  sunlight  of  simplicity.  No  one 
knew  what  they  talked  about,  the  child 
and  the  man,  on  the  long  walks  that  they 
took  together  almost  every  day,  except 
from  Eleanor's  conversation  after.  Trans- 
migration, done  into  the  vernacular,  and 
applied  with  startling  directness,  was  evi- 
dently a  fascinating  subject  from  the  first. 
She  brought  back  as  well  a  vivid  and  epi- 
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grammatic  version  of  the  nebular  hypoth- 
esis. 

"  Did  you  hear  'bout  what  the  v/orld 
did  ? "  she  demanded,  casually,  at  the 
lunch-table.  "We  were  all  hot,  nasty 
steam,  just  like  a  tea-kettle,  and  we  cooled 
off  into  water,  sailin'  around  so  much,  and 
then  we  got  crusts  on  us,  bless  de  Lawd, 
and  then,  sir,  we  kept  on  gettin'  solid,  and 
circus  animals  grewedall  over  us,  and  then 
tliey  died,  and  thank  God  for  that,  and 
Adam  and  Evenin'  earned,  and  Madge 
can't  I  have  some  more  gingerbread?  I'd 
just  as  soon  be  a  little  sick  if  you'll  let  me 
have  it." 

The  "  fairy  land  of  science  and  the  long 
results  of  time,"  passing  from  the  Bishop's 
hands  into  the  child's,  were  turned  into 
such  graphic  tales,  for  Eleanor,  with  all 
her  airy  charm,  struck  straight  from  the 
shoulder.  Never  was  there  a  sense  of 
superiority  on  the  Bishop's  side,  or  of 
being  lectured  on  Eleanor's. 

"Why  do  you  like  to  walk  with  the 
Bishop?"  Mrs.  Vail  asked,  curiously. 

"  Because  he  hasn't  any  morals,"  said 
the  little  girl,  fresh  from  a  Sunday-school 
lesson. 

Saturday  night  Mr.  Fielding  stayed  late 
in  the  city,  and  Dick  was  with  his  lady- 
love at  the  Vails;  so  the  Bishop,  after 
dining  alone,  went  down  on  the  wide  beach 
below  the  house  and  walked,  as  he  smoked 
his  cigar.  Through  the  week  he  had  been 
restless  under  the  constant  prick  of  a  duty 
undone,  that  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  do.  Over  and  over  he  heard  his 
friend's  agitated  voice,  "If  you  had  had 
temptations  Hke  mine,  trials  hke  mine,  I 
would  try  to  follow  you,"  it  said.  He 
knew  that  the  man  would  be  good  as  his 
word.  He  could  perhaps  win  Dick's 
happiness  for  him  if  he  would  pick  up  the 
gaundet  of  that  speech.  If  he  could  bring 
himself  to  tell  Fielding  the  whple  story 
that  he  had  shut  so  long  ago  into  silence 
— that  he,  too,  had  cared  for  Eleanor 
Gray,  and  had  given  her  up  in  a  harder 
way  than  the  other,  for  the  Bishop  had 
made  it  possible  that  the  Southerner  should 
marry  her.  But  it  was  like  tearing  his 
soul  to  do  it.  No  one  but  his  mother, 
who  was  dead,  had  known  this  one  secret 
of  a  hfe  like  crystal.  The  Bishop's  reti- 
cence was  the  intense  sort,  that  often  goes 
with  a  frank  exterior,  and  he  had  never 
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cared  for  another  woman.  Some  men's 
hearts  are  open  pleasure-grounds,  where 
all  the  world  may  come  and  go,  and  the 
earth  is  dusty  with  many  feet  ;  and  some 
are  like  theatres,  shut  perhaps  to  the  world 
in  general,  but  which  a  passport  of  beauty 
or  charm  may  always  open  ;  and  with 
many,  of  finer  clay,  there  are  but  two  or 
three  ways  into  the  guarded  temple,  and 
only  the  touchstone  of  quality  may  let 
pass  the  lightest  foot  upon  the  carefully 
tended  sod.  But  now  and  then  a  heart 
is  Holy  of  Holies.  Long  ago  the  Bishop, 
lifting  a  young  face  from  the  books 
that  absorbed  him,  had  seen  a  girl's  figure 
filling  the  narrow  doorway,  and  dazzled 
by  the  radiance  of  it,  had  placed  that 
image  on  the  lonely  altar,  where  the  flame 
waited,  before  u^consecrated.  Then  the 
girl  had  gone,  and  he  had  quietly  shut 
the  door  and  lived  his  hfe  outside.  But 
the  sealed  place  was  there,  and  the  fire 
burned  before  the  old  picture.  Why 
should  he,  for  Dick  Fielding,  for  anyone, 
let  the  light  of  day  upon  that  stillness  ? 
The  one  thing  in  hfe  that  was  his  own, 
and  all  these  years  he  had  kept  it  sacred 
— why  should  he  ?  Fiercely,  with  the 
old  animal  jealousy  of  ownership,  he 
guarded  for  himself  that  memory — what 
was  there  on  earth  that  could  make  him 
share  it  ?  And  in  answer  there  rose  before 
him  the  vision  of  Madge  Preston,  with 
a  haunting  air  of  her  mother  about  her; 
of  young  Dick  Fielding,  almost  his  own 
child  from  babyhood,  his  honest  soul  torn 
between  two  duties;  of  old  Dick  Fielding, 
loyal  and  kind  and  obstinate,  his  stubborn 
feet,  the  feet  that  had  walked  near  his  for 
forty  years,  needing  only  a  touch  to  turn 
them  into  the  right  path. 

Back  and  forth  the  thoughts  buffeted 
each  other,  and  the  Bishop  sighed,  and 
threw  away  his  cigar,  and  then  stopped 
and  stared  out  at  the  darkening,  great 
ocean.  The  steady  rush  and  pause  and 
low  wash  of  retreat  did  not  calm  him  to- 
night. 

"  I'd  like  to  turn  it  off  for  five  minutes. 
It's  so  eternally  right,"  he  said  aloud  and 
began  to  walk  restlessly  again. 

Behind  him  came  hght  steps,  but  he  did 
not  hear  them  on  the  soft  sand,  in  the 
noise  of  a  breaking  wave.  A  small,  firm 
hand  slipped  into  his  was  the  first  that  he 
knew  of  another  presence,  and  he  did  not 
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need  to  look  down  at  the  bright  head  to 
know  it  was  Eleanor,  and  the  touch  thrilled 
him  in  his  loneliness.  Neither  spoke,  but 
swung  on  across  the  sand,  side  by  side, 
the  child  springing  easily  to  keep  pace 
with  his  great  step.  Beside  the  gift  of 
Enghsh,  Eleanor  had  its  comrade  gift  of 
excellent  silence.  Those  who  are  born  to 
know  rightly  the  charm  and  the  power 
and  the  value  of  words,  know  as  well  the 
value  of  the  rests  in  the  music.  Little 
Eleanor,  her  nervous  fingers  clutched 
around  the  Bishop's  big  thumb,  was  pour- 
ing strength  and  comfort  into  him,  and 
such  an  instinct  kept  her  quiet. 

So  they  walked  for  a  long  half-hour,  the 
Bishop  fighting  out  his  battle,  sometimes 
stopping,  sometimes  talking  aloud  to  him- 
self, but  Eleanor,  through  it  all,  not  speak- 
ing. Once  or  twice  he  felt  her  face  laid 
against  his  hand,  and  her  hair  that  brushed 
his  wrist,  and  the  savage  selfishness  of  re- 
serve slowly  dissolved  in  the  warmth  of 
that  light  touch  and  the  steady  current  of 
gentleness  it  diffused  through  him.  Clear- 
ly and  more  clearly  he  saw  his  way  and, 
as  always  happens,  as  he  came  near  to 
the  mountain,  the  mountain  grew  lower. 
"  Over  the  Alps  lies  Italy."  Why  should 
he  count  the  height  when  the  Italy  of 
Dick's  happiness  and  Fielding's  duty  done 
lay  beyond  ?  The  clean-handed,  light- 
hearted  disregard  of  self  that  had  been 
his  habit  of  mind  always  came  flooding 
back  like  sunshine  as  he  felt  his  decision 
made.  After  all,  doing  a  duty  lies  almost 
entirely  in  deciding  to  do  it.  He  stooped 
and  picked  Eleanor  up  in  his  arms. 

"  Isn't  the  baby  sleepy  ?  We've  settled 
it  together — it's  all  right  now,  Eleanor. 
I'll  carry  you  back  to  Aunt  Basha." 

"  Is  it  all  right  now  ?  "  asked  Eleanor, 
drowsily.  "  No,  I'll  walk,"  kicking  her- 
self downward.  "  But  you  come  wiv 
me."  And  the  Bishop  escorted  his  lady- 
love to  her  castle,  where  the  warden.  Aunt 
Basha.  was  for  this  half  hour  making  night 
vocal  with  lamentations  for  the  runa- 
way, 

"  Po'  lil  lamb  !  "  said  Aunt  Basha,  with 
an  undisguised  scowl  at  the  Bishop. 
"  Seems  like  some  folks  dunno  nufT  to 
know  a  baby's  bedtime.  Seems  like  de 
Lawd's  anointed  wuz  in  po'  business,  ti'in' 
out  chillens  !  " 

"  I'm  sorry,  Aunt  Basha,"  said  the  Bish- 


op, humbly.  "  I'll  bring  her  back  earlier 
again.      I  forgot  all  about  the  time." 

"  Huh  !  "  was  all  the  response  that 
Aunt  Basha  vouchsafed,  and  the  Bishop, 
feeling  himself  hopelessly  in  the  wrong, 
withdrew  in  discreet  silence. 

Luncheon  was  over  the  next  day  and 
the  two  men  were  quietly  smoking  to- 
gether in  the  hot,  drowsy  quiet  of  the  July 
mid-afternoon  before  the  Bishop  found  a 
chance  to  speak  to  Fielding  alone.  There 
was  an  hour  and  a  half  before  service,  and 
this  was  the  time  to  say  his  say,  and  he 
gathered  himself  for  it.  When  suddenly 
the  tongue  of  the  ready  speaker,  the  savoir 
faire  of  the  finished  man  of  the  world,  the 
mastery  of  situations  which  had  always 
come  as  easily  as  his  breath,  all  failed  him 
at  once. 

"  Dick,"  he  stammered,  "  there  is  some- 
thing I  want  to  tell  you,"  and  he  turned 
on  his  friend  a  face  which  astounded  him. 

"  What  on  earth  is  it  ?  You  look  as  if 
you'd  been  caught  steahng  a  hat,"  he  re- 
sponded, encouragingly. 

The  Bishop  felt  his  heart  thumping  as 
that  healthy  organ  had  not  thumped  for 
years.  *'  I  feel  a  bit  that  way,"  lie  gasped, 
"  You  remember  what  we  v\''ere  talking  of 
the  other  day  ?  " 

"The  other  day — talking — "  Fielding 
looked  bewildered.  Then  his  face  dark- 
ened, "  You  mean  Dick — the  affair  with 
that  girl."  His  voice  was  at  once  hard 
and  unresponsive.     "  What  about  it  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  Bishop,  com- 
plainingly.  "  Don't  misunderstand  like 
that,  Dick — it's  so  much  harder." 

"Oh!"  and  Fielding's  look  cleared. 
"  Well,  what  is  it  then,  old  man  ?  Out 
with  it — want  a  check  for  a  mission  ? 
Surely  you  don't  hesitate  to  tell  me  that ! 
Whatever  I  have  is  yours,  too — you  know 
it." 

The  Bishop  looked  deeply  disgusted. 
"  Muddlehead  !"  was  his  unexpected  an- 
swer, and  Fielding,  serene  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  generosity  and  good  feeling, 
looked  as  if  a  hose  had  been  turned  on 
him. 

"  What  the  devil  ! "  he  said.  "  Excuse 
me,  Jim,  but  just  tell  me  what  you're 
after.     I  can't  make  you  out." 

"It's  most  difficult."  The  Bishop 
seemed  to  articulate  with  trouble.  "It 
was  so  long  ago,  and  I've  never  spoken 
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of  it."  Fielding,  mouth  and  eyes  wide, 
watched  him  as  he  stumbled  on.  "  There 
were  three  of  us,  you  see — though,  of 
course,  you  didn't  know.  Nobody  knew. 
She  told  my  mother,  that  was  all. — Oh, 
I'd  no  idea  how  difficult  this  would  be," 
and  the  Bishop  pushed  back  his  damp 
hair  and  gasped  again.  Suddenly  a  wave 
of  color  rushed  over  his  clear-cut,  beauti- 
ful Greek  face. 

"  No  one  could  help  it,  Dick,"  he  said. 
"  She  was  so  lovely,  so  exquisite,  so " 

Fielding  rose  quickly  and  put  his  hand 
on  his  friend's  forehead.  "Jim,  my  dear 
boy,"  he  said  gravely,  "  this  heat  has  been 
too  much  for  you.  Sit  there  quietly,  while 
I  get  some  ice.  Here,  let  me  loosen  your 
collar,"  and  he  put  his  fingers  on  the 
white  clerical  tie. 

Then  the  Bishop  rose  up  in  his  wrath 
and  shook  him  off,  and  his  deep  blue  eyes 
flashed  fire. 

"  Let  me  alone,"  he  said.  "  It  is  in- 
explicable to  me  how  a  man  can  be  so 
dense.  Haven't  I  explained  to  you  in 
the  plainest  way  what  I  have  never  told 
another  soul  ?  Is  this  the  reward  I  am  to 
have  for  making  the  greatest  effort  I  have 
made  for  years  ?  "  And  after  a  moment's 
steady,  indignant  glare  at  the  speechless 
Fielding  he  turned  and  strode  in  angry 
majesty  through  the  wide  hall  doorway. 

When  he  walked  out  of  the  same  door- 
way an  hour  later,  on  his  way  to  service. 
Fielding  sat  back  in  a  shadowy  corner 
and  let  him  pass  without  a  word.  He 
watched  critically  the  broad  shoulders 
and  fine,  athletic  figure  as  his  friend  moved 
down  the  narrow  walk — a  body  carefully 
trained  to  hold  well  and  easily  the  trained 
mind  within.  But  the  careless  energy 
that  was  used  to  radiate  from  the  great 
elastic  muscles  seemed  lacking  to-day, 
and  the  erect  head  drooped.  Fielding 
shook  his  own  head  as  the  Bishop  turned 
the  corner  and  went  out  of  his  view. 

"  '  Mens  satia  in  corpore  satio^  "  he  said 
aloud,  and  sighed.  "  He  has  worked  too 
hard  this  summer.  I  never  saw  him  like 
that.  If  he  should — "  and  he  stopped, 
then  he  rose,  and  looked  at  his  watch 
and  slowly  followed  the  Bishop's  steps. 

The  little  church  of  Saint  Peter's-by- 
the-Sea  was  filled  even  on  this  hot  July 
afternoon,  to  hear  the  famous  Bishop,  and 
in  the  half-light  that  fell  through  painted 


windows  and  lay  like  a  dim  violet  veil 
against  the  gray  walls,  the  congregation 
with  summer  gowns  and  flowery  hats,  had 
a  billowy  effect  as  of  a  wave  tipped  every- 
where with  foam.  Fielding,  sitting  far 
back,  saw  only  the  white-robed  Bishop, 
and  hardly  heard  the  words  he  said, 
through  listening  for  the  modulations  of 
his  voice.  He  was  anxious  for  the  man 
who  was  dear  to  him,  and  the  service  and 
its  minister  were  secondary  to-day.  But 
gradually  the  calm,  reverent,  well-known 
tones  reassured  him,  and  he  yielded  to  the 
pleasure  of  letting  his  thoughts  be  led,  by 
the  voice  that  stood  to  him  for  goodness, 
into  the  spirit  of  the  words  that  are  filled 
with  the  beauty  of  holiness.  At  last  it 
was  time  for  the  sermon,  and  the  Bishop 
towered  in  the  low  stone  pulpit  and  turned 
half  away  from  them  all  as  he  raised  one 
arm  high  with  a  quick,  sweeping  gesture. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen  !  "  he 
said,  and  was  still. 

A  shaft  of  yellow  light  fell  through  a 
memorial  window  and  struck  a  golden  bar 
against  the  white  lawn  of  his  surplice,  and 
Fielding,  staring  at  him  with  eyes  of  al- 
most passionate  devotion,  thought  sudden- 
ly of  Sir  Galahad,  and  of  that  "  long 
beam  "  down  which  had  "  slid  the  Holy 
Grail."  Surely  the  flame  of  that  old  vigor- 
ous Christianity  had  never  burned  higher 
or  steadier.  A  marvellous  life  for  this  day, 
kept,  like  the  flower  of  Knighthood,  strong 
and  beautiful  and  "  unspotted  from  the 
world."  Fielding  sighed  as  he  thought 
of  his  own  life,  full  of  good  impulses, 
but  crowded  with  mistakes,  with  worldli- 
ness,  with  lowered  ideals,  with  yieldings 
to  temptation.  Then,  with  a  pang,  he 
thought  about  Dick,  about  the  crisis  for 
him  that  the  next  weeks  must  bring,  and 
he  heard  again  the  Bishop's  steady,  un- 
compromising words  as  they  talked  on  the 
piazza.  And  on  a  wave  of  selfish  feeling 
rushed  back  the  old  excuses.  "  It  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  easy  for  him  to  be  good. 
Dick  is  not  his  son.  He  has  never  been 
tempted  like  other  men.  He  never  hated 
Fairfax  Preston — he  never  loved  Eleanor 
Gray."  And  back  somewhere  in  the  dark 
places  of  his  consciousness  began  to  work  a 
dim  thought  of  his  friend's  pur/Jing  words 
that  day  :  "  No  one  could  help  loving  her 
— she  was  so  lovely — so  exquisite  !  " 
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The  Bishop's  Silence 


The  congregation  rustled  softly  every- 
where as  the  people  settled  themselves  to 
listen — they  listened  always  to  him.  And 
across  the  hush  that  followed  came  the 
Bishop's  voice  again,  tranquilly  breaking, 
not  jarring,  the  silence.  "  Not  disobedient 
to  the  heavenly  vision,"  were  the  words 
he  was  saying,  and  Fielding  dropped  at 
once  the  thread  of  his  own  thought  to 
listen. 

He  spoke  quickly,  clearly,  in  short 
Anglo-Saxon  words — the  words  that  carry 
their  message  straightest  to  hearts  red  with 
Saxon  blood — of  the  complex  nature  of 
every  man — how  the  angel  and  the  demon 
live  in  each  and  vary  through  all  the 
shades  of  good  and  bad.  How  yet  in 
each  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a 
highest  and  best  that  can  be  true  for  that 
personality  only — a  dream  to  be  realized 
of  the  lovely  life,  blooming  into  its  own 
flower  of  beauty,  that  God  means  each 
hfe  to  be.  In  his  own  rushing  words  be 
clothed  the  simple  thought  of  the  charge 
tliat  each  one  has  to  keep  his  angel  strong, 
the  white  wings  free  for  higher  flights  that 
come  with  growth. 

"The  vision,"  he  said,  "is  born  with 
each  of  us,  and  though  we  lose  it  again 
and  again,  yet  again  and  again  it  comes 
back  and  beckons,  calls,  and  the  voice 
thrills  us  always.  And  we  must  follow, 
or  lose  the  way.  Through  ice  and  flame 
we  must  follow.  And  no  one  may  look 
across  where  another  soul  moves  on  a 
quick,  straight  path  and  think  that  the 
way  is  easier  for  the  other.  No  one  can 
see  if  the  rocks  are  not  cutting  his  friend's 
feet ;  no  one  can  know  what  burning 
lands  he  has  crossed  to  follow,  to  be  so 
close  to  his  angel,  his  messenger.  Be- 
lieve always  that  every  other  life  has  been 
more  tempted,  more  tried  than  your  own  ; 
believe  that  the  lives  higher  and  better 
than  your  own  are  so  not  through  more 
ease,  but  more  effort ;  that  the  lives  lower 
than  yours  are  so  through  less  opportunity, 
more  trial.  Believe  that  your  friend  with 
peace  in  his  heart  has  won  it,  not  hap- 
pened on  it — that  he  has  fought  your  very 
fight.  So  the  mist  will  melt  from  your 
eyes  and  you  will  see  clearer  the  vision  of 
your  life  and  the  way  it  leads  you  ;  self- 
ishness will  fall  from  your  .shoulders  and 
you  will  follow  lighdy.  And  at  the  end, 
and   along  the  way,   you    will    have   the 


glory  of  effort,  the  joy  of  fighting  and 
winning,  the  beauty  of  the  heights  where 
only  an  ideal  can  take  you." 

What  more  he  said  Fielding  did  not 
hear — for  him  one  sentence  had  been  the 
final  word.  The  unlaid  ghost  of  the 
Bishop's  puzzling  talk  an  hour  before  rose 
up  and  from  its  lips  came,  as  if  in  full 
explanation,  "He  has  fought  your  very 
fight."  He  sat  in  his  shadowy,  dark 
corner  of  the  cool,  httle  stone  church, 
and  while  the  congregation  rose  and  knelt 
and  sang  and  prayed,  he  was  still.  Piece 
by  piece  he  fitted  the  mosaic  of  past  and 
present,  and  each  bit  slipped  faultlessly 
into  place.  There  was  no  question  in  his 
mind  now  as  to  the  fact,  and  his  manli- 
ness and  honor  rushed  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion. He  had  said  that  where  his  friend 
had  gone  he  would  go.  If  it  was  across 
the  road  of  renunciation  of  a  hfe-long 
enmity,  he  would  not  break  his  word. 
Complex  problems  resolve  themselves  at 
the  point  of  action  into  such  simple  axi- 
oms. Dick  should  have  a  blessing  and 
his  sweetheart ;  he  would  do  his  best  for 
Fairfax  Preston  ;  with  his  might  he  would 
keep  his  word.  A  great  sigh  and  a  wrench 
at  his  heart  as  if  a  physical  growth  of  years 
were  tearing  away,  and  the  decision  was 
made.  Then,  in  a  mist  of  pain  and  eft'ort, 
and  a  surprised  new  freedom  from  the 
accustomed  pang  of  hatred,  he  heard  the 
rustle  and  movement  of  a  kneeling  con- 
gregation, and,  as  he  looked,  the  Bishop 
raised  his  arms.  Fielding  bent  his  gray 
head  quickly  in  his  hands,  and  over  it, 
laden  with  "peace  "  and  "  the  blessing  of 
God  Almighty,"  as  if  the  general  com- 
mended his  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle, 
swept  the  solemn  words  of  the  benediction. 

Peace  touched  the  earth  on  the  blue 
and  white  September  day  when  Madge 
and  Dick  were  married.  Pearly  piled-up 
clouds,  white  "herded  elephants,"  lay  still 
against  a  sparkling  sky,  and  the  air  was 
alive  like  cool  wine,  and  breathing  warm 
breaths  of  sunlight.  No  wedding  was  ever 
gayer  or  prettier,  from  the  moment  when 
the  smiling  holiday  crowd  in  httle  Saint 
Peter's  caught  their  breath  at  tne  first  notes 
of  "  Lohengrin  "and  turned  to  see  Eleanor, 
white-clad  and  solemn,  and  impressed  with 
responsibility,  lead  the  procession  slowly 
up  the  aisle,  her  eyes  raised  to  the  Bishop's 
calm  face  in  the  chancel,  to  the  moment 
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when,  in  showers  of  rice  and  laughter  and 
shppers,  the  Fielding  carriage  dashed  down 
the  driveway,  and  Dick,  leaning  out, 
caught  for  a  last  picture  of  his  wedding- 
day,  standing  apart  from  the  bright  colors 
grouped  on  the  lawn,  the  black  and  white 
of  the  Bishop  and  fc^leanor,  gazing  after 
them,  hand  in  hand. 

Bit  by  bit  the  brilliant  kaleidoscopic 
effect  fell  apart  and  resolved  itself  into 
light  groups  against  the  dark  foliage  or 
flashing  masses  of  carriages  and  people 
and  horses,  and  then  even  the  blurs  on 
the  distance  were  gone,  and  the  place  was 
still  and  the  wedding  was  over.  The 
long  afternoon  was  before  them,  with  its 
restless  emptiness,  as  if  the  bride  and 
groom  had  taken  all  the  reason  for  life 
with  them. 

There  were  bridesmaids  and  ushers  stay- 
ing at  the  Fieldings.  The  graceful  girl 
who  poured  out  the  Bishop's  tea  on  the 
piazza,  some  hours  later,  and  brought  it 
to  him  with  her  own  hands,  stared  a  little 
at  his  face  for  a  moment. 

"  You  look  tired,  Bishop.  Is  it  hard 
work  marrying  people  ?  But  you  must 
be  used  to  it  after  all  these  years,"  and 
her  blue  eyes  fell  gently  on  his  gray  hair. 
"  So  many  love-stories  you  have  finished 
— so  many,  many  !  "  she   went  on,  and 


then  quite  softly,  "  and  yet  never  to  have 
a  love-story  of  your  own  !  " 

At  this  instant  Eleanor,  lolling  on  the 
arm  of  his  chair,  slipped  over  on  his  knee 
and  burrowed  against  his  coat  a  big  pink 
bow  that  tied  her  hair.  The  Bishop's  arm 
tightened  around  the  warm,  live  lump  of 
white  musHn,  and  lie  lifted  his  face,  where 
lines  showed  plainly  to-day,  with  a  smile 
like  sunshine. 

"  You  are  wrong,  my  daughter.  They 
never  finish — they  only  begin  here.  And 
my  love-story  " — he  hesitated  and  his  big 
fingers  spread  over  the  child's  head.  "  It 
is  all  written  in  Eleanor's  eyes." 

"  I  hope  when  mine  comes  I  shall  have 
the  luck  to  hear  anything  half  as  pretty  as 
that.  I  envy  Eleanor,"  said  the  graceful 
bridesmaid  as  she  took  the  tea-cup  again, 
but  the  Bishop  did  not  hear  her. 

He  had  turned  toward  the  sea  and  his 
eyes  wandered  out  across  the  geraniums 
where  the  shadow  of  a  sun-filled  cloud 
lay  over  uncounted  acres  of  unhurried 
waves.  His  face  was  against  the  little 
girl's  bright  head,  and  he  said  something 
softly  to  himself,  and  the  child  turned  her 
face  quickly  and  smiled  at  him  and  re- 
peated the  words : 

"  Many  waters  shall  not  wash  out  love," 
said  Eleanor. 
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Though  he  that  ever  kind  and  true. 
Kept  stoutly  step  by  step  ^vith  you 
Your  whole  long  gusty  lifetime  through 

Be  gone  awhile  before. 
Be  now  a  moment  gone  before. 
Yet,  doubt  not,  soon  the  seasons  shall  restore 

Your  friend  to  you. 

He  has  but  turned  a  corner — still 
He  pushes  on  with  right  good  will. 
Thro'  mire  and  marsh,  by  heugh  and  hill 

That  self-same  arduous  way, — 
That  self-same  upland  hopeful  way. 
That  you  and  he  through  many  a  doubtful  day 

Attempted  still. 

He  is  not  dead,  this  friend — not  dead 
But  in  the  path  we  mortals  tread, 


Got  some  few,  trifling  steps  ahead, 

And  nearer  to  the  end, 
So  that  you,  too,  once  past  the  bend, 
Shall  meet  again,  as  face  to  face  this  friend 

You  fancy  dead. 

Push  gayly  on,  strong  heart !     The  while 
You  travel  forward  mile  by  mile, 
He  loiters  with  a  backward  smile 

Till  you  can  overtake. 
And  strains  his  eyes,  to  search  his  wake 
Or,  whistling,  as  he  sees  you  through  the  brake, 

Waits  on  a  stile. 


THE    RIGHT    OF    THE    STRONGEST 


By   Octave  Thanet 


Illustrations  by  W.   L.  Jacobs 


)HE  Marquise  was  tired,  and 
she  was  glad  to  find  a 
"lift"  at  the  Settlement 
House.  Nevertheless,  she 
glanced  about  her  with  an 
eager  and  friendly  interest 
which  (in  partnership  with  a  quarter)  won 
the  elevator -boy  completely.  He  told 
Lizzie,  who  was  guarding  the  office,  that 
she  was  "  the  best  ever"  and  "  pretty  as 
they  make  'em."  Hence,  Lizzie  gave  the 
Marquise  more  attention  than  went  com- 
monly to  "  swells  mousing  'round  Mrs. 
Gary."  Lizzie  was  tall,  dark,  awkwardly 
thin,  and  of  a  sullen  demeanor.  Her 
black  eyes  were  deep-set  under  strong 
black  eyebrows  ;  there  was  a  neat  white 
parting  in  her  thick  black  hair.  Her  pink 
shirtwaist  was  newly  come  from  the  iron- 
ing-board, and  it  was  plain  that  she  had 
cleaned  her  black  woollen  skirt  with  gaso- 
lene. She  looked  the  Marquise  over,  not 
rudely,  but  with  a  candid  effort  to  ascer- 
tain the  cardinal  facts  of  her  age,  her  so- 
cial position,  and  her  object  in  coming. 
Lizzie's  normal  habit  of  mind  was  sus- 
picion, yet  she  found  herself  sharing  Billy's 
approval.  She  recognized  a  certain  dis- 
tinction in  the  Marquise's  beauty.  "  She's 
'way  up  !  "  pronounced  Lizzie;  "  differ- 
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ent,  too."  The  difference  did  not  pertain 
to  her  elegant  mourning — visitors  to  the 
Settlement  were  more  often  in  elegant 
mourning  than  not.  "  Gayn't  go  to  the 
theayter,  so  they  come  here,"  was  Lizzie's 
ungracious  explanation — but  Lizzie  had 
never  seen  such  a  fresh  and  youthfully 
tinted  face,  with  such  beautiful  black  eye- 
brows and  lashes,  framed  by  such  abun- 
dant, soft,  silvery-gray  hair.  "  She  don't 
dye  her  hair,  that's  one  sure  thing,"  says 
Lizzie ;  "  and  she's  so  young  it  makes 
her  look  like  a  pictchur  ;  wonder  if  it 
turned  white  in  a  single  night,  like  Marry 
Antonnet's  !  "  The  visitor  was  a  small 
creature,  not  very  tall,  and  very  slight ; 
she  had  swift,  graceful  motions  that  suited 
the  changing  expressions  of  her  mobile 
face  ;  and  her  eyes  changed  in  the  same 
way,  darkening  almost  to  black,  lightening 
almost  to  gray  ;  indeed,  their  color  was 
rather  the  hue  of  water  darkly  shining  un- 
der midsummer  trees  than  any  less  subtle 
tint.  They  were  as  busy  now  as  Lizzie's 
eyes,  but  not  with  Lizzie  ;  they  dealt  with 
the  office  furniture,  plain  and  durable, 
and  clean  as  Lizzie's  loving  scrubbing 
could  keep  it ;  they  searched  the  halls 
and  the  large  rooms  beyond,  handsomely 
furnished  in  Flemish    oak,  where    a  fire 
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was  blazing  in  the  great  brick  fireplace, 
its  flickering  glow  playing  on  the  dull-red 
walls,  the  white  bass-reliefs  of  Luca  della 
Robbia,  and  the  mellow,  brown  prints  of 
famous  pictures.  There  was  no  fireplace 
in  the  office,  nor  any  bass-reliefs,  and  the 
only  pictures  were  the  photograph  of  a 
stately  old-fashioned  house,  with  terraces 
stepping  down  to  a  wide  sheet  of  water, 
and  two  miniatures  in  a  worn  leather 
case,  which  stood  on  the  office  desk. 
One  of  the  miniatures  was  the  portrait 
of  a  man  of  forty,  with  refined  but  de- 
termined features,  the  other  that  of  a 
charming,  dark-haired  girl,  whose  deli- 
cate beauty  was  of  the  same  quality  and 
type — one  could  divine  at  a  glance  that 
the  originals  were  brother  and  sister.  As 
the  Marquise's  eyes  fell  on  the  case  they 
grew  suddenly  dim.  She  sat  down  by 
the  desk.  "  Ten  years  since  she  came 
here,"  thought  the  Marquise;  "has  she 
kept  it  here  all  the  time?  I  felt  she  was 
cruel  to  leave  us  and  come  here ;  but 
how  much  she  has  accomplished  !  How 
many,  many  lives  she  has  helped !  I 
wonder  was  she  right,  and  am  I  cruel 
now  to  disturb  her  peace  ? "  Absently 
she  Hstened  to  Lizzie  explaining  that  Mrs. 
Gary  was  expected  every  minute.  She 
smiled  and  studied  the  pictures,  and 
Lizzie  studied  her.  Not  a  ripple  of  in- 
telligence on  the  girl's  stoHd  features  be- 
trayed that  she  guessed  that  the  Marquise 
was  gazing  so  pensively  at  her  own  young 
face. 

"  Wasn't  she  to  be  at  some  strikers' 
meeting  ?  "  asked  the  Marquise,  rousing 
herself. 

"  That's  jest  where  she  is,"  said  Lizzie, 
"  and  they  wouldn't  need  to  have  it,  or 
be  Hcked  neither,  if  they'd  minded  her !" 

"  She  has  a  great  deal  of  influence  with 
them,  hasn't  she  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  guess  !  Ought  to  have,  too. 
They'll  never  get  anybody  else  to  be  so 
good  to  'em."  You  know  how  she  gives 
all  the  money  for  this  place,  bought  it 
and  run  it.  I  guess  it  pays  now,  with 
the  restaurant  and  all,  the  cabinet  shop 
and  the  bakery  and  that ;  but  it  didn't 
at  first.  And  she's  always  helping  folks. 
Say,  look  outer  the  window — see  them 
men?" 

The  desk  was  close  to  the  window  ; 
the  Marquise's  eyes  followed  the  slant  of 


Lizzie's  finger  ;  they  found  a  mean  street, 
grimy  from  soft-coal  smoke,  paved  with 
rotting  wooden  blocks,  undulated  like  a 
stage  sea,  lined  with  meagre  shops  and 
dingy  brick  dwellings  which  had  not  al- 
ways fluttered  such  soiled  and  coarse  Not- 
tingham lace  in  their  windows.  Nearly 
every  sixth  shop  was  a  saloon.  The  sa- 
loons swarmed  with  shaggy-bearded  men 
and  the  sidewalks  with  dirty  children, 
and  an  odor  of  stale  beer  saturated  the 
air.  At  one  corner,  an  Italian  crone,  her 
gray  head  bundled  up  in  a  red  handker- 
chief, was  gesticulating  over  her  apples 
and  oranges,  declaiming  to  the  heedless 
crowd  how  excellent  were  her  wares  and 
how  undeserved  and  heartrending  her 
misfortunes.  Some  men  in  their  working 
clothes,  going  by,  talking  excitedly  among 
themselves,  jostled  her  stand  in  their  pas- 
sage and  rolled  a  heap  of  oranges  off  in 
the  street.  Instantly  a  mob  of  boys  was 
scrambling  after  them.  A  man  who 
seemed  to  be  with  the  others,  but  was  not 
in  working  clothes  like  them,  drove  the 
marauders  away  and  rescued  the  oranges. 
When  this  man  reached  the  Settlement 
House,  he  paused  under  the  office-win- 
dows to  look  up  ;  but  he  dir'.  not  lift  his 
hat.  He  nodded  in  answer  to  Lizzie's 
frowning  inclination  of  the  head  ;  and  his 
eyes  met  the  Marquise's  gaze  full.  In- 
deed, he  might  be  said  to  have  stared  at 
her.  At  first  his  glance  was  simply  intent 
and  earnest ;  then  his  face  changed  as  if 
with  a  sudden  recognition,  but  it  seemed 
to  the  Marquise  there  was  something  al- 
most hostile  in  his  bending  brows  and  the 
flash  of  his  brilliant  eyes.  She  noticed 
that  the  narrow  oval  of  his  face  was  point- 
ed by  a  Vandyke  beard,  and  that  he  wore 
a  new  suit  of  clothes  and  glossy  white 
hnen.  She  noticed  also  that  he  stooped 
a  little  when  he  walked  away. 

One  of  his  companions  was  thundering 
unintelligible  threats  at  some  absent  op- 
pressor of  labor,  and  he  called  back  : 
"  Oh,  let  him  alone,  boys,  you  don't  know 
all  that's  made  him  so  mean  !" 

The  voice  had  the  carrying  quality  and 
the  tingling,  rich  vibrations  of  the  true 
orator's  voice.  He  said  more,  but  in  a 
lower  tone  ;  and  as  if  in  response  the 
other  voices  grew  muffled,  while  the  men 
trooped  down  the  street,  he  of  the  beau- 
tiful voice  last. 
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"  That's  Henzel,"  said  Lizzie. 

The  Marquise  repeated  the  name  with 
a  rising  inflection.  "  I  am  only  just  come 
back  West  after  ten  years'  absence,"  she 
added  in  polite  excuse  of  her  ignorance. 

"  Well,  Henzel  can  tell  you  more'n  any- 
body, I  guess— 'cept  me — 'bout  what 
Mrs.  Gary's  done  here.  And  he's  got  's 
much  to  thank  her  for  's  any,  too  !  For 
his  wife,  she  drank,  and  his  httle  girl's  a 
cripple,  and  his  boy  was  going  bad  jest 
like  his  mother,  and  I  guess,  good  cabinet- 
maker 's  he  was,  and  he's  a  dandy  at  it, 
it  was  'bout  all  he  could  do  hustling,  to 
keep  agoing  and  have  money  'nufT  to  lend 
folks,  like  he  was  forever.  I  never  seen 
such  a  looking  place  as  his  was  the  day 
Mrs.  Gary  and  I  went  there  when  his 
httle  girl  come  do^n  with  the  fever;  she'd 
be  dead  this  minnit  if  we  hadn't,  too. 
But  t'at  house — Mrs.  Gary  and  I,  we 
scrubbed  three  mortal  hours ;  and  we 
know  how  to  scrub,  too  !  I  hate  to  see 
her  scrub  with  her  pretty  hands."  The 
Marquise's  brow  puckered  involuntarily. 
"  You  hate  it,  too,  don't  you  ?"  cried 
Lizzie,  and  her  sullen  eyes  flashed.  "  Well, 
we  got  them  cleaned  up  ;  and  some  way 
Mrs.  Gary  straightened  the  family  out. 
She's  a  terror  for  reforming  folks  and 
never  letting  on  she's  trying  to  reform 
'em.  Why,  she  got  that  boy  so  he  come 
to  our  entertainments,  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  he  took  lessons  in  the  manual 
training.  He'd  a  turn  that  way,  you  know, 
and  he  got  real  decent  and  was  killed  by 
an  emery-wheel  bursting  on  him  ;  and  the 
family  got  $500  and  his  funeral  paid,  big, 
beautiful  funeral,  'stid  of  him  being  killed 
in  a  saloon  row,  like  he  would  'a'  been 
if  he'd  kep'  on  his  old  ways.  And  the 
mother  of  him — well,  you  know,  ma'am, 
women  that  go  on  whiskey  and  dope  jags, 
too,  only  God  Almighty  can  reform  thein; 
and  He  never  does  ;  so  Mrs.  Gary  couldn't, 
but  she  kep'  her  half  way  decent  and  got 
her  to  make  the  beds  before  dinner ;  and 
sent  her  to  the  hospital  if  she'd  git  too 
bad  ;  and,  of  coiu"se,  she  lent  Henzel 
money  ;  and  now,  he's  vice-president  of 
the  union  and  his  wife's  dead,  all  right ;  and 
he  makes  speeches  in  a  black  coat.  I  tell 
you  he  can  make  the  speeches  !    But " 

For  no  reason  apparent,  Lizzie's  speech 
trailed  into  silence  and  a  scowl. 

"  How  much  good  she  does  !  "  mur- 


mured the  Marquise, sadly.  She  thought: 
"  She  will  never  leave  them  ;  perhaps  I 
have  no  right  to  ask  her." 

"That's  right,"  agreed  Lizzie,  "never 
gits  out  of  patience,  never  gives  'em  up. 
Say  !   I  wish  she  would." 

"  But  why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they're  all  on  the  make  here,  out 
for  the  dough,  every  last  one  trying  to 
skin  rich  folks." 

"  But  they  love  her  ?  " 

"  Love  her  all  right.  Love  her  too 
much.  That  ain't  it.  Say  !  This  ain't 
no  fit  place  for  a  real  lady  like  her  to  be 
grubbing  in  !  She — what,  you  coming  in 
without  ary  knocking?  Gan't  Mrs.  Gary 
have  no  place  to  herself  ?  " 

She  shot  the  question  like  a  missile  at  a 
mild,  red,  Swedish  face,  which  was  edging 
through  the  door  in  advance  of  a  stout, 
blue-cahco-clad  Swedish  body. 

"  Miz  Gary,  sie  did  not  been  in  ?  "  the 
Swede  adventured,  her  accents  deprecat- 
ing as  her  features,  which  she  wiped  with 
her  clean  white  apron  before  she  bobbed 
her  courtesy  to  the  Marquise. 

"No,"  said  Lizzie,  curtlv,  "what's  up 
now  ?  " 

A  warm  odor  of  vegetables  and  butter 
exhaled  from  the  Swedish  presence,  and 
the  Marquise  was  aware  that  she  beheld 
the  cook. 

"  Miz  Yonson — "  began  the  Swede. 

"You  mean  Lyddy  Johnson,  the  pastry 
cook  ?  " 

"  Yaz.  Miz  Yonson.  Sie  trv  for  kill 
Hilda " 

"  Did  she  hurt  her  ?  " 

"  No,  but  Miz  Yonson,  sie  is  dead, 
I  t'inks,"  said  the  Swede,  without  emo- 
tion. "  I  hitted  sie,  dat  yop  knife  for  die 
meat " 

"You  mean  the  cleaver  ?"  says  Lizzie. 

"  Good  Heaven  !  did  you  hit  her  with 
the  cleaver  ?  "  cries  the  Marquise. 

"  I  hitted  sie," — the  Swede  woman 
smiled  amiably,  with  the  air  of  one  seek- 
ing to  be  exact  at  any  cost —  "  but  may- 
pe  I  don't  kill  sie  for  I  yoomp  it  oop, 
qvick,  so  maype  I  don't  git  it  py  die  sarp 
side  ;  so  maype  I  don't  kill  sie.  Sie  failed 
down." 

"Well,  she  ain't  killed,  all  right,"  re- 
marked Lizzie,  from  the  window,  "  for  I 
can  see  her  this  minnit,  rollin'  down  the 
street,   hollerin'  bloody  murder.     There's 
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Mrs.  Cary  coming.  Look,  lady,  there 
she  is  !  " 

"  Miz  Gary  make  sie  all  right,"  said  the 
Swede,  nodding  her  head  ;  "  but  I  tink  sie 
yooinp  her  yob ;  but  Miz  Gary,  sie  make 
it  all  right." 

*'  Oh,  yes,  unload  on  Mrs.  Cary  ;  she 
ain't  got  nothing  better  to  do  than  fix  up 
your  scraps,"  grumbled  Lizzie. 

The  Martjuise  was  looking  down  on  the 
street  and  the  little  crowd  swaying  about 
the  negress.  The  Marquise  had  turned 
very  pale.  Beside  the  black  woman  stood 
a  lady ;  beyond  the  question  of  an  eye- 
blink  a  lady,  although  she  was  clad  as 
simply  as  a  shop-girl.  The  first  sensation 
of  which  the  Marquise  was  conscious,  was 
a  throb  of  relief  ;  Katherine  was  not  less 
lovely  than  she  remembered  ;  indeed,  for 
a  moment  she  seemed  to  be  looking  again 
on  the  idol  of  her  youth,  and  the  years 
were  as  nothing.  When  they  were  girls 
together  she  had  called  Katherine  her 
beautiful  Rosetti.  "  You  are  the  Blessed 
Damozel  stepped  out  of  the  poem,"  she 
said.  It  was  the  Blessed  Damozel  still, 
with  the  same  dusky,  loosened  hair,  the 
same  low  brow  and  short  upper  lip,  the 
same  long  black  lashes  to  fall  on  the 
pale,  soft  cheek,  and  the  same  proud 
yet  pleading  brown  eyes  when  they  hfted 
quickly.  She  was  no  less  tall  and  slender, 
no  less  graceful  ;  and  the  gesture  of  the 
slim  white  hand  was  so  familiar,  the  Mar- 
quise caught  her  breath  in  a  thrill  of  hap- 
piness as  keen  as  pain. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear,"  she  thought, 
tenderly,  "  how  can  I  bear  to  leave  you 
here — and  how  can  I  get  you  away ! 
Look  at  her  touching  that  horrid  object 
— Oh,  mercy  1  she  has  a  razor  !  " 

The  Marquise  gave  a  gasp  of  fright ; 
she  was  minded  to  rush  to  her  friend's 
side  and  share  the  peril ;  but  she  heard 
Lizzie's  chuckle  :  "  Now  watch  Mrs. 
Cary  !  Get  on  to  the  way  she'll  smooth 
that  coon  down  !  "  So  she  stayed  and  set 
her  lips.  The  negress,  truly,  was  a  formi- 
dable figure,  coal  black  of  skin  and  huge 
in  every  dinr.ension  of  shape,  dishevelled 
of  garb,  with  her  white  turban  pushed 
over  one  ear,  and  her  rolling  eyeballs  and 
contorted  features  and  the  great  arm 
brandishing  a  razor  adding  to  the  fero- 
cious wildness  of  her  state.  At  intervals, 
in  an  excess  of  fury,  partly  liquor,  partly 


rage,  and  partly  her  race's  love  for  noise, 
she  would  emit  a  Berserker  whoop.  In 
the  middle  distance  a  policeman  could  be 
d-scerned,  ambling  down  the  street — a 
portly  policeman  who  could  not  run. 
But  Mrs.  Gary's  touch  on  the  black 
woman's  shoulder  was  like  the  waving  of 
the  magician's  wand.  The  razor  sank, 
and,  directly,  Mrs.  Cary  was  shutting  it 
into  harmless  seclusion  with  the  ease  of  a 
person  repeating  a  familiar  action,  while 
the  enraged  African  fell  to  tidying  her 
disordered  dress.  What  Mrs.  Cary  was 
saying  the  Marquise's  straining  ears  could 
not  catch  ;  but  a  mellow  African  voice 
penetrated  the  din  of  traffic  :  "  I  'clares 
to  Gawd,  honey,  I  didn't  aim  to  hu't  dat 
ar  plumb  ijjit  of  er  w'ite  woman  ;  I  jes 
done  flo'ish  de  razzah  fo'  t'  be  mo'  em- 
phatical  lak  !  Yo'  is  'bleeged  t'  be  em- 
phatical  wid  dese  yeah  po'  w'ite  trash 
fuhinahs  dat  kaint  sj)eak  no  decint  lang- 
widge,  else  dey  doan  got  nare  respect 
fo'  yo'  !  " 

Again  Mrs.  Gary's  response  was  in- 
audible, and  again  the  negress  was  heard, 
this  time  apologizing  in  a  tone  of  velvet  : 
"  But  she  done  call  me  tumble  names  dat 
I  cudn't  unnerstan' — Oh,  ya'as  'm,  dey 
did  bennames,kase  she  holler  dem,  loud  !" 

By  this  time  a  general  laugh  (led  by  the 
policeman)  greeted  Mrs.  Gary's  next  com- 
ment, and  the  black  woman,  who  had 
been  wiping  her  penitent  eyes,  joined  the 
chorus  and  laughed  more  loudly  than 
any.  The  incident  closed  in  humorous 
peace,  the  guardian  of  the  law  going  off, 
grinning,  and  the  negro  woman  returning 
with  Mrs.  Cary  to  the  house.  "  Can't 
she  work  'em  I  "  said  Lizzie,  with  a  reluc- 
tant smile,  "  she  can  do  anything  she  likes 
with  'em  !  " 

The  Marquise  laughed  a  sweet,  bell- 
like httle  laugh.  "  She  could  always 
make  anybody  do  anything,"  said  she. 
With  the  words  her  face  changed  ten- 
derly. It  was  only  that  a  forlorn  little 
scrap  of  a  girl,  standing  in  the  doorway 
as  Mrs.  Cary  passed,  had  kissed  her 
skirts,  with  adoring  eyes. 

The  Marquise  remembered  what  scenes 
had  once  framed  that  stately  figure  ;  and 
an  obscure  pain  twitched  her  nerves. 
"  She  will  never  leave  them  for  me,"  she 
sighed.  There  fell  on  her  a  touch  of  the 
tender   awe   which    she    had    felt   many 
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times  before  in  Katharine  Gary's  pres- 
ence ;  a  sense  of  lofty  spiritual  enthu- 
siasm, of  stainless  unselfishness,  of  a  seer's 
vision  fused  into  a  woman's  compassion  ; 
with  a  rush  of  memories  the  old  reverence 
for  that  brave  and  pure  soul  hushed  her 
heart.  She  could  only  think,  in  Kipling's 
words  : 

Enough  for  me  in  dreams  to  see 
And  touch  Thy  garments'  hem  : 

Thy  feet  have  trod  so  near  to  God 
I  may  not  follow  them. 

She  was  so  sunk  in  reverie,  so  busy 
with  her  own  emotions,  that  she  neither 
noticed  the  Swede's  departure  nor  that 
Lizzie  was  studying  her  face,  visibly 
agitated. 

Not  until  Lizzie  nervously  cleared  her 
throat  did  she  turn.  "  Say  ! "  demanded 
Lizzie,  "  are  you  related  to  her  ?  " 

"I  am  her  sister-in-law,"  repHed  the 
Marquise,  with  a  shade  of  haughtiness  ; 
but  it  vanished  when  she  looked  full  in  the 
girl's  face ;  the  girl  was  neither  imperti- 
nent nor  curious;  she  was  only  desper- 
ately in  earnest. 

"  You're  her,  ain't  you  ?  "  —  Lizzie 
jerked  her  thumb  at  the  miniature  — 
"  you're  a  kind  of  high  up  foreign  lady, 
a  inarqiiyse  or  something,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  he's  Mr.  Gary,  ain't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

*'  I  seen  her  kissing  them  pictchurs 
when  she  didn't  know  I  was  looking. 
Say,  she  come  here  when  he  died,  didn't 
she,  'cause  she  felt  so  awful  bad  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Her  parents 
were  dead ;  and  her  brothers  were  mar- 
ried, she  thought  she  had  no  one  of  her 
own  who  needed  her,  and  she  wanted  to 
help  other  people  who  suffered  ;  she  was 
always  so  good." 

"  She's  awful  fond  of  you,  ain't  she  ?  " 

Somehow  the  Marquise  did  not  resent 
this  frankness.     "  I  hope  so,"  said  she. 

"  And  ain't  you  come  to  try  git  her 
away  ?  " 

"  I  want  to — but  it  seems  hard ■" 

"  It  ain't.  There's  nobody  needs  her 
more'n  I  do.  Why,  I'll  be  fit  to  kill  my- 
self for  loneliness  ;  yet  I  want  her  to  go  ! 
I  tell  you,  it  ain't  no  fit  place  for  a  lady. 
These  folks  don't  understand.  It's  all 
right  for  her  to  come  once  in  a  while,  but 
not   to   live   here  !      No,  ma'am.      Say,  I 


don't  suppose  you  could  git  her  away  this 
afternoon  ?  You  got  a  carriage  with 
you  ?" 

"  But  will  she  come?  I  should  be  only 
too  rejoiced,  but " 

"  H-ss-h  !"  besought  Lizzie  under  her 
breath,  "  she's  coming.  Do  it  this  after- 
noon !  "  and  instantly  she  was  back  in  her 
chair,  clicking  vehemently  on  the  type- 
writer. 

The  Marquise  ghded  to  the  door.  Her 
heart  was  like  water,  her  throat  choked 
with  memories.  In  another  second  she 
was  clasping  her  childhood's  idol  in  her 
arms  and  kissing  her  shoulder — that  being 
the  only  accessible  portion  of  her  tall 
friend's  shape  within  reach.  And  she  was 
trying  very  hard  not  to  cry. 

The  click  of  the  typewriter  ceased  ; 
Lizzie  stole  away,  but  the  fiery  earnest- 
ness of  her  eyes  compelled  a  glance  from 
the  Marquise,  and  her  lips  moved  in  the 
words  :  "  This  afternoon  !  This  after- 
noon !      Now  !  " 

Then  she  was  gone,  and  Katherine  was 
holding  the  Marquise  off  at  arms'  length 
the  better  to  view  her.  "  Oh,  how  I  have 
longed  for  you,"  she  breathed,  "and  I  had 
no  hope  of  seeing  you  until  we  heard 
you  would  come,  last  week.  How  is 
Andre  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very  well;  and  so  anxious  to  see 
you.  He  is  here  with  me,  you  know. 
At  the  hotel ;  I  thought  we  should  be  freer 
there.  You  will  come  back  with  me, 
Kathie,  and  dine  with  us  and  see  my  boy 
— our  boy  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will — only — I  go  out  so 
seldom,  never,  in  fact,  I  haven't  anything 
to  wear." 

The  Marquise  gave  a  gasp  of  mingled 
emotion,  rehef  that  anything  so  earthly 
as  dress,  could  still  have  power  to  win 
Kathie's  attention,  and  a  curious  pain, 
which  only  women  can  comprehend,  that 
she  whom  the  Marquise  remembered  with 
almost  as  much  admiration  for  her  beauti- 
ful toilets  as  her  beauty,  that  she  could  be 
shabby  ! 

"  We  shall  dine  in  our  own  parlor, 
dearest." 

"  Then,  perhaps,  later ;  but  now,  sit 
down — Oh,  isn't  it  horrid  !  I  haven't 
even  a  lounge  here  where  we  can  sit 
together."  She  spoke  in  a  gust  of  irrita- 
tion which  delighted  the  listener  ;  it  was 
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another  sign  of  worldly  survival.  And  it 
was  like  old  days  to  have  Katherine  push 
the  chairs  close  together  in  order  to  throw 
her  arm  about  the  Marquise's  neck  ;  and 
it  was  Katherine's  same  tender  voice  mur- 
muring :  "  Oh,  how  lovely,  lovely,  lovely 
it  is  to  see  you  again  !  And  how  long 
can  you  stay  in  America  ?  " 

"  For  always,  Kathie.  I  am  come 
home.  I  want  Andre  to  be  an  American 
as  well  as  a  Frenchman.  Certainly  I  don't 
want  him  to  forget  what  is  due  his  father's 
name  and  his  father's  country  ;  but  we  can 
make  visits  ;  and  Martin  is  so  faithful,  the 
steward,  you  know  ;  and  now  the  old 
Marquise  is  dead  there  is  no  really  binding 
reason  why  we  must  live  there.  I  was 
content  to  live  in  France,  in  the  country, 
while  she  Hved,  for  I  grew  to  love  her 
very  much,  Kathie  ;  she  had  a  noble  nat- 
ure ;  it  was  almost  Hke  losing  my  mother 
over  again  when  she  died,  and — I  could 
only  think  of  you  !  " 

Katherine'  arm  about  her  neck  tight- 
ened. She  looked  down  on  the  dainty  lit- 
tle figu/e,  and  the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  ten  years,"  said  the  Marquise, 
dreamily  ;  "do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  I  drove  by  the  house  to-day ;  it  looked 
so  natural,  I  cried." 

"  I  rented  it  to  good  friends ;  they  take 
good  care  of  it." 

"  They  would  better  !  You  were  aw- 
fully generous  in  your  terms,"  answered 
the  Marquise,  rather  dryly. 

"  Generosity  does  not  insure  fidelity," 
said  Katherine  ;  "  I  have  thought  some- 
times it  almost  does  the  contrary."  The 
Marquise  opened  her  dark  eyes  ;  this 
speech  was  distinctly  not  like  the  old 
Katherine.  "  But  tell  me,"  Katherine  con- 
tinued, "  ten  years  ago  you  begged  me  to 
go  with  you  to  France.  You  had  decided 
that  you  ought  to  live  with  your  husband's 
mother  and  bring  up  Andre  in  France  ; 
tell  me,  did  you  never  repent  your  sacri- 
fice ?  It  must  have  been  a  sacrifice  to 
leave  yoiu-  country  and  your  friends " 

"  And  you,  Kathie,  why  not  say  it  ? 
There  wasn't  anything  harder  than  leav- 
ing you.  Yes,  it  was — cruel  !  But  when 
Andre  died — Kathie,  how  did  we  ever  live 
through  that  awful  time,  when  they  both 
went,  so  suddenly,  my  husband  and  broth- 
er, yoiu-  husband  and  your  brother ;  for 


Andre  was  like  your  brother,  wasn't  he  ? 
and  Oscar  loved  him.  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  Oscar  used  to  say  Andre  was  as 
decent  as  an  American,  and  much  better 
mannered  ?  "  She  laughed  the  sad  little 
laugh  which  we  give  when  the  one  whom 
we  loved,  who  made  us  laugh,  will  never 
wake  our  laughter  again. 

"  Andre  wasyf//^,  dear.  I  loved  Andre ; 
we  all  loved  him." 

"He  was  his  mother's  last  son  to  die, 
her  youngest,  her  dearest.  French  sons 
are  lovely  to  their  mothers,  Kathie,  and 
I  never  saw  a  French  son  so  lovely  as 
Andre,  and  little  Andr6  is  his  image.  I 
couldn't  take  him  away  from  the  poor, 
lonely  grandmother,  I  was  as  afraid  as 
death  of  her,  too,  and  dreaded  living  with 
her  beyond  words,"  laughed  the  Marquise, 
"  but  you  see  I  had  to  go  !  But  1  did 
get  awfully  homesick,  at  times  ;  then  I 
would  sneak  up  to  Paris,  just  to  hear  my 
countrymen  talking  about  home  and  never 
be  able  to  call  it  that,  either.  But  the  old 
Marquise  was  fine,  Kathie,  too  ;  and  we 
learned  to  love  each  other.  Wanting  you 
all  the  time  was  the  worst  ! " 

"  God  knows  I  have  longed  for  you, 
dear,  the  only  sister  I  ever  had  '  " 

The  Marquise  flung  her  beautiful  hat 
recklessly  on  the  desk  that  she  might  nestle 
her  head  on  the  other's  shoulder,  drawing 
a  long  breath  of  content.  "  Oh,  it  is  so 
beautiful  to  be  home  again  !"  She  did 
not  speak  again  for  a  moment ;  she  was 
afraid  to  disturb  this  silence  thrilling  with 
exquisite  memories.  She  was  feeling  her 
mother's  caress,  her  father's  proud  smile ; 
she  heard  her  brother  Oscar's  voice  ;  her 
heart  melted  over  childish  joys  and  child- 
ish sorrows  almost  as  sweet  to  remember. 
And  Katherine  was  part  of  it  all.  They 
were  all  gone  now  save  Katherine  ;  and 
how  could  she  importune  Katherine  to  go 
with  her  a  second  time  ?  Now,  too,  that 
the  first  refusal  had  been  justified  by  time 
and  all  these  poor  creatures'  clinging  affec- 
tion. Before,  the  Marquise  had  sacrificed 
her  own  intense  desire,  which  was  to  re- 
main in  her  own  country  as  near  Katherine 
as  would  be  safe  for  the  little  Andre  ;  now, 
ought  she  not  to  sacrifice  it  again,  and 
cease  to  try  to  win  her  saint  away  ?  "I 
can't  ask  her," she  thought,  heavily ;  "any- 
how, I  can't  ask  her  now  ! "  Then,  sudden- 
ly, Lizzie's  face  came,  the  lips  moving  in 
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dumb  entreaty,  the  burning,  imploring 
eyes.  The  Marquise  was  a  woman  of  the 
world,  who  had  dipped  into  life  deeply  ; 
she  had  plenty  of  acumen  under  her  pretty, 
kittenish  ways.  "  That  girl  7ncant  some- 
thing," she  thought  ;  and  pondered. 
"  Kathie,"  she  said— her  voice  was  graver 
than  she  knew — "  Kathie,  you  would  not 
come  with  me  ;  you  said  your  duty  was 
here.    Kathie,  have  you  never  repented  ?  " 

She  was  astonished,  instead  of  the  con- 
fident reply  which  she  expected,  to  feel  a 
shiver  run  through  the  shoulder  beneath 
her  cheek.  She  sat  up,  the  better  to  get 
Katherine's  face,  and  the  misery  of  it 
frightened  her.  Katherine  jumped  up  and 
walked  up  and  down  in  a  fashion  that  the 
Marquise  knew  well.  Once  she  laughed, 
a  quick,  contemptuous  laugh,  and  the  Mar- 
quise remembered  a  saying  of  her  brother 
about  his  wife,  "  Kathie's  Hke  a  man  ;  she 
laughs  when  she's  hurt,  instead  of  crying." 
So  the  Marquise  was  silent ;   she  waited. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  Katherine, 
slowly,  "  how,  when  we  were  children,  and 
you  lived  in  the  dear  old  house,  how, 
sometimes,  I  would  run  across  the  street, 
slip  away  from  my  nurse,  and  tell  you, 
solemnly,  '  I  got  to  be  bad  to-day'  ;  and 
you  would  say,  '  Why,  Kathie  ? '  and  I 
would  say,  '  O,  ^ cause  !  I  just  have  to  !  ' 
Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  And  I  would  feel  solemn 
and  impressed.  Sometimes  I  would  feel 
sorry  ;  but  I  would  always  say,  '  Then  I'll 
be  bad,  too.'  And— oh,  how  funny  we 
were,  we  bad  little  tots  !  " 

"  Well,  I  am  going  to  be  bad  to-day.  I 
have  to  !  I  ought  to  bear  what  my  own 
rashness,  presumption,  unutterable  folly 
have  brought  on  me,  without  whimpering; 
I  have  no  business  to  hurt  you,  either ;  but 
I  am  going  to."  She  stood  still,  erect  and 
splendid  in  the  sunshine,  but  her  eyes 
were  dark  with  pain. 

"  I  am  afraid,  Kathie,  dear,"  said  the 
Marquise,  "  that  I  always  loved  you  best 
when  you  were  naughty  ;  you  were  such 
a  saint  that  I  was  thankful  for  some  re- 
deeming wickedness.  I'm  sure  I  am, 
now." 

"  Do  you  think  I  have  succeeded  here  ?  " 
said  Katherine,  not  answering  her. 

"  Why,  surely.  Even  your  brothers,  who 
were  so  set  against  your  going,  admit  you 
have  done  wonders.     Tom   thinks  espe- 


cially with  the  manua»  training  ;  and  Joe 
with  the  restaurant." 

Katherine's  lip  curled.  "  That's  be- 
cause I  have  made  the  restaurant  pay, 
and  because  the  magazines  have  articles 
about  me.  See  what  they  will  say  and 
what  their  wives  will  say  when  they  learn 
what  I  propose  doing  !  No,  I  know 
better.  I  have  failed.  Do  you  remem- 
ber that  disagreeable  old  party  who  was 
run  over  in  front  of  our  house  and  in 
consequence  became  a  regular  pensioner 
of  the  family,  and  how  your  mother,  who 
was  always  so  sweet,  excusing  everybody, 
apologized  for  her  to  mother,  saying  at 
least  she  was  '  so  tidy  '  ;  and  mother  said, 
'  Oh,  no,  she  isn't  tidy,  she's  only  slicked 
up  ! '  Well,  I  tried  to  clean  these  poor 
people's  morals  ;  I  haven't,  I  have  only 
slicked  them  up  !  I  have  no  real  influ- 
ence over  them " 

"  But  they  adore  you  !  " 

Katherine's  lip  curled  in  a  deeper  scorn. 
"  A  few ;  that's  the  worst  of  it.  And 
some  have  that  facile  admiration  and  af- 
fection, the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
win — ^— " 


"  For  you- — ■ — •" 

*'  For  you,  too  ;   how  many  men " 

"  That's  entirely  different.  You  have 
a  strong,  abiding  influence." 

"  Not  really.  But  you  have  ;  do  you 
suppose  I  don't  know  how  you  have 
transformed  your  Breton  estates  ?  " 

"  But  that  is  so  unimportant,  and  all 
done  from  the  outside  ;  I  didn't  go  and 
live  with  them  like  you  and  Tolstoi.  You 
are  so  complete.  I  hate  Tolstoi.  I  think 
he  is  all  wrong  in  his  faith  ;  but  he  is  sin- 
cere ;  he  doesn't  run  away  from  his  own 
conclusions ;  nor  do  you.  I  may  not  agree 
with  you,  but  I  have  to  admire  you " 

"  Don't,"  cried  Katherine.  "I  haven't 
even  sincerity  left  for  you  to  admire.  I 
am  not  even  sure  of  my  faith.  I  used  to 
be  an  honest  socialist,  and  I  was  con- 
vinced that  the  only  real  help  we,  any  of 
us,  get  comes  from  our  comrades.  I  was 
sure  if  I  could  once  live  with  my  poor 
brothers  and  sisters,  I  should  grow  to 
love  them,  I  should  learn  how  to  touch 
them " 

"  You  have." 

"  I  have  //ol.  I  have  spent  ten  years 
trying  to  really  get  into  their  souls — to  be- 
come one  of  them  enough  to  understand 
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them  and  really  help  them.  And  I  have 
failed.  I  don't  say  this  living  among  them 
is  not  the  right  way.  I  have  tried  to  look 
at  the  question  dispassionately,  and  I 
think  it  is — on  the  whole  it  is.  I  only 
say  /  am  not  the  one.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  why  I  have  failed  is  because, 
notwithstanding  all  my  pity,  all  my  tort- 
ure of  yearning  to  help  them,  I  could 
not  love  them  !  When  I  was  well  and 
strong  and  roused  by  the  very  obstacles 
to  conquer  them,  I  kept  hoping  I  should 
come  to  love  them.  I  would  root  out  my 
— my  infernal  squeamishness  !  Oh,  my 
dear,  it  is  so  hard  to  keep  clean  when 
you  are  poor " 

"  It  is  so  hard  to  keep  clean  when  you 
are  r/V//,  in  Chicago,"  interrupted  the 
Marquise. 

"  Infinitely  harder  when  you  are  poor," 
she  shivered,  making  a  little  face  of  dis- 
gust. "  One  ought  to  consider  that  the 
poor  creatures  so  often  come  from  coun- 
tries where  they  were  never  expected  to 
bathe,  and  they  hate  water  as  much  as 
Ippolita  of  the  Hills,  in  that  book  you 
sent  me." 

"■Mon  Dicic  !''  burst  forth  the  Mar- 
quise, unconscious  of  a  lapse  into  a 
tongue  that  was  become  like  her  own, 
"  if  you  could  have  seen  some  of  my  old 
women  !  But  to  be  sure  I  wasn't  trying 
to  love  them,  only  to  make  them  a  little 
more  comfortable." 

"  I  asked  too  much.  I  always  ask  too 
much " 

"  Not  of  other  people,  Kathie,  but,  yes, 
too  much  of  yourself.  Now,  Kathie,  dear, 
you  have  no  end  of  horse  sense  about 
business  and  other  people ;  use  some  for 
yourself,  a  minute.  The  trouble  with  you 
is,  you've  worked  too  hard  ;  your  brother 
Joe  said  you  had  done  the  work  of  three 
men." 

A  weary  smile  flitted  over  Katherine's 
face.  "  I  wish  I  could  help  being  pleased 
by  what  the  boys  say,  but  I  can't,  although 
I  know  how  when  they  know — and  I  know 
1  sha'n't  be  able  to  keep  from  being  horri- 
bly pained  by  what  they  will  think  then." 

"And  Joe  says,"  the  Marquise  con- 
tinued, hastily,  marshalling  the  arguments 
that  she  had  so  elaborately  drilled  on  her 
journey  across  the  city  to  the  Settlement 
House,  "  Joe  says  you  have  things  now 
in  a  shape  where  you  can  pull  out  by  de- 


grees, and  leave  the  detail  work  to  others  ; 
he  says  your  health  is  breaking  down  ; 
and  you  know  in  your  family  there  is  a 
weak  heart " 

"  Yes.     Thank  God  !" 

"Kathie!" 

"Ah,  you  don't  understand.  I  am  so 
tired.  I  am  sick  of  it  all,  my  work,  my- 
self, my — everything  !  All  this  year  it 
has  been  coming  on,  a  hideous,  uncon- 
querable weariness.  I  am  sick  to  the 
heart  of  poverty  and  squalor,  of  revolt 
and  discontent  and  lying,  fawning  greed. 
I  want  to  be  clean  I  I  want  to  see  white 
paint  again  !  I  want  to  live  where  I 
don't  have  to  have  Flemish  oak  or  Aveath- 
ered  oak  or  dark  green  paint  because  they 
don't  show  dirt  !  I  want  paint  that  tmll 
show  dirt,  and  not  have  any  dirt  on  it  to 
show.  I  want  to  be  clean,  not  slicked 
up.  I  want  lovely  things  about  me,  and 
luxuries,  real  luxuries,  and  not  imitations 
in  good  taste  ;  I  want  to  wear  pretty 
gowns  again — I  believed  I  ought  to  sim- 
plify myself  and  be  like  these  people  with 
whom  I  have  thrown  in  my  lot  ;  and  I 
tried  to  show  them  how  dainty  a  cheap 
gown  might  be  made  ;  but  I  want  my  own 
kind  of  things  again  ;  and — oh,  I  want 
my  own  people  !  Maybe  their  hearts 
aren't  any  better,  but  their  manners  and 
their  surroundings  are,  and  they  are  so 
lovely,  lovely  clean  !  I  suppose  all  this 
sounds  dreadful  to  you  ?  " 

The  Marquise  was  watching  her,  neither 
speaking  nor  moving  ;  she  was  no  longer 
Katherine's  childish  lover  and  comrade  ; 
she  was  the  subtle  woman  of  the  world. 

"  No,"  she  answered,  slowly;  "  but — I 
am  wondering  what  has  happened  to  you 
lately." 

"  One  thing  that  has  happened  to  me 
lately,"  said  Katherine,  looking  her  in  the 
eyes,  "  is  that  my  most  promising  young 
artist,  a  man  not  merely  of  talent,  of  genius, 
killed  himself,  three  weeks  ago,  because  I 
wouldn't  marry  him." 

"  Impertinent  little  beast  1  Kathie,  I 
wish  you  would  stop  walking ;  it  gets  on 
my  nerves  ;  do  sit  down  by  me  !  " 

"  Not  yet,  dear,  not  until — oh,  I  know 
very  well  I  was  to  blame.  Understand 
me,  I  don't  reproach  myself  for  refusing 
him,  it  was  the  way  I  resented  his  lo.ving 
me,  and  approaching  me  that  way.  The 
idea  was  so  new — fancy  how  stupid  and 
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dense  and  worn  out  I  must  be  not 
to  have  seen  ;  but  I  didn't  see,  and  I 
hadn't  time  to  prepare  myself,  and  I  was 
angry.  And  then,  poor  lad,  when  he 
wasn't  abjectly  despairing  he  was  vain, 
and  how  could  he  have  any  niceties  of 
decorum  with  his  birth  and  rearing,  the 
son  of  a  ragpicker,  cradled  in  the  gutter. 
Oh,  I  was  brutal ;  that's  the  truth.  Well, 
he  has  punished  me.  He  left  a  letter.  In 
it  he  told  me  I  was  playing  with  them  all. 
I  came  to  them  simply  to  drown  my 
grief.  He  said  that  at  heart  I  was  still  a 
fine  lady,  and  I  always  should  be."  Kath- 
arine looked  at  the  desk  with  a  shudder. 
"  He  did  it  here,  in  my  office.  He  said 
I  must  forgive  the  place  he  chose,  but 
he  had  just  been  turned  out  of  his  room, 
and  he  had  nowhere  else,  /found  him 
— it  was  so  horrible  !  " 

The  Marquise  was  sitting  up  very 
straight,  looking  like  her  New  England 
ancestors.  "  What  a  disgusting  cad  !  " 
said  she.  *'  Kathie,  hadn't  you  petted  him 
and  coddled  him  and  got  the  little  beast 
a  market  for  his  pictures  ?  " 

"  But  what  use " 

"  Plenty  of  use  if  he  had  had  any  sense. 
And  then  to  turn  on  you  that  way  and 
come  here.  I  haven't  any  patience  with 
him.  No  doubt  he  had  other  reasons, 
and  more  unpresentable  ones,  for  killing 
himself.  Anyhow,  I  am  sure  he  was  an 
anarchist,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  he  got 
out  of  the  world.  Has  anything  else  hap- 
pened to  make  you  feel  queer  ?  " 

"  One  thing.  It  isn't  so  wicked,  but  it 
will  seem  far  worse  to  you  and  all  my  old 
friends."  She  was  standing  now  by  the 
window,  and,  as  she  spoke,  she  turned 
her  head,  looking  down  on  the  noisy,  un- 
clean, tawdry  thoroughfare.  "  It  is  not 
easy  to  tell  you,  and  I  know  it  is  unfair 
to  him  to  tell  you  in  this  way,  but  I  can't 
bear  that  you  should  quite  misunderstand 
me,  let  the  others  feel  as  they  will.  I  am 
bad  to-day,  and  I  will  be  unfair  to  any- 
body to  make  you  understand  ! " 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  swarming 
street,  or  she  would  have  seen  the  Mar- 
quise grow  pale, 

"There  was — there  was  one  man  who 
helped  me  at  the  time  when  poor  Ivan  shot 
himself.  He  was  very — considerate — and 
delicate — and  useful.  He  always  had 
seemed  to  understand,  and  he  always  had 


helped  me.  No  one  has  such  influence 
all  over  the  city  as  he,  and  he  always  ex- 
erted it  in  the  best  way .  I  had  seen  him  in 
dreadful  troubles  of  his  own,  bearing  them 
with  such  fortitude  and — and  sweetness 
of  nature  ;  and  I  have  seen  him  in  pub- 
lic catastrophes  and  difficulties  display- 
ing so  much  unselfish  wisdom  and  bravery. 
I  was  in  a  miserable  condition  when 
it  happened — ill  and  tired  and  wretched. 
Ivan's  letter  was  awful.  It  was  as  if  a 
searchhght  blazed  on  my  naked  soul. 
I  had  been  thinking  for  a  year  past  al- 
most the  self-same  things  he  said  to  me. 
I  didn't  know  how  to  justify  myself  to 
my  own  heart.  Then  this  man,  who  had 
always  been  my  good  friend,  came,  and 
he  did  comfort  me.  I  knew,  oh,  I  had 
known  for  a  long  while,  that  he  cared  for 
me.  And  so — I  suppose  you  cannot  under- 
stand how  I  sought  to  deaden  my  remorse 
and  my  disgust  by  shutting  every  door  of 
escape — to  punish  myself,  to  prove  to  that 
dead  boy  that  I  was  not  a  mere  fine  lady ; 
to  show  that  I  could  appreciate  a  great  soul 
for  itself,  not  for  the  petty  surroundings 
of  it ;  to  bind  myself  irrevocably  to  the 
service  of  these  friendless  beings  whom  I 
have  struggled  in  vain  to  love,  and  whom 
I  would  serve  to  atone — I — I  promised 
to  marry  a  man  of  them." 

There  was  a  heavy  silence.  The  Mar- 
quise looked  more  than  ever  hke  her  New 
England  ancestors.  When  she  spoke  it  was 
in  a  small,  fine  voice,  which  came  to  Kath- 
arine Gary  like  the  voice  in  a  telephone. 

"And  Oscar?"  said  she;  "or  didn't 
you  think  of  him  ?  " 

"  I  think  that  in  all  the  universe,  hving 
or  dead,  Oscar  is  the  only  one  who  will 
understand,"  said  Katherine. 

"  Is  the  man's  name  Henzel  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  knew  it,"  cried  the  Marquise.  "  Oh, 
this  is  too  atrocious  !  And  you  haven't 
even  the  excuse  of  an  infatuation  !  " 

"  You  know  better,"  said  Katherine, 
wearily.  "  I  told  you  why  I  am  doing  it. 
I  respect  him,  I  honor  him,  I  am  grateful, 
I  hoped — he  was  away  and  he  wrote  me 
and  I  consented.  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing whether  I  was  crazy  for  a  httle  while, 
ever  since.  He  comes  back  to-day  and 
— I  am  afraid  to  meet  him." 

"  Of  course  you  are,  you  ought  to  be," 
returned  the  Marquise,  curtly.     "  Kathe- 
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rine,  you  loathe  the  thought  of  marrying 
him." 

"  I  told  myself  he  was  a  hero  and  a 
saint,"  said  Katherine,  in  a  dull  voice. 
"  Maybe  he  is.  I  don't  know  ;  I  only 
know  he  is  not  a  gentleman." 

"  Let  him  go  on  being  hero  and  saint, 
si  c'cst  son  metier,  on  his  own  account," 
said  the  Marquise,  cheerfully.  "  Come, 
Kathie,  darling,  you  don't  know  what's 
the  matter  ;  but  I  do.  You  have  worked 
yourself  into  nervous  prostration ;  you 
need  rest.  Let  me  e.xplain  to  Mr.  Hen- 
zel.  Come  with  me,  now.  I  have  a  cab 
waiting " 

"Not  now,  dear.  I  must  wait — and 
see  him.  I  promised.  Do  you  remem- 
ber how,  when  we  were  children,  after  I 
had  been  so  naughty,  there  was  a  reac- 
tion and  I  Avould  be  good  for  days.  Well, 
dear,  the  reaction  has  set  in.  All  these 
abominable  feelings  were  pent  up  in  my 
heart ;  now  they  have  escaped  into  words, 
and  the  very  hearing  my  own  words 
has  made  me  ashamed.  You  don't 
know " 

"  I  know  all  I  want.  My  darling,  don't 
blush  so  and  look  so  unhappy  !  Don't 
you  remember  how  I  always  followed 
you  into  your  scrapes,  quite  docile  until 
we  got  in  deep,  and  generally  docile  then, 
because  you  had  so  much  liveUer  an  in- 
vention than  I  ;  but  sometimes  you  would 
begin  to  be  good  too  soon  and  want  to 
go  back  and  be  punished  ;  then  I  always 
insisted  on  my  rights  as  a  partner.  I 
would  not  be  betrayed — don't  you  re- 
member ?  Kathie,  I  insist  on  them  now. 
You  have  no  right  to  steal  yourself  away 
from  Andre  and  me  !  You  have  not ; 
and  I  won't  let  you  !  " 

The  Marquise  caught  her  breath  ;  she 
felt  strangled  between  indignation,  ear- 
nestness, and  a  hysterical  impulse  to  laugh, 
the  cause  being  a  glimpse  through  the 
crack  of  the  door  of  Lizzie  on  the  other  side 
jumping  up  and  down  in  her  excitement, 
and  cheering  the  Marquise  inaudibly  on 
to  the  fray.  Apparently  l^izzie  gave  her 
ears  to  harking  without  a  lisp  from  her 
conscience,  considering  the  Marquise  and 
herself  bound  in  a  firm  alliance  and  the 
stakes  too  great  to  permit  over-nice  morals. 

Katherine  neither  saw  Lizzie  nor  her 
friend's  confusion  ;  she  was  submerged 
in   a  terrible  and   humiliating   moment ; 


none  of  the  rehearsals  which  she  had 
made  for  it,  in  imagination,  seemed  to 
have  prepared  her.  Katherine  never 
went  into  anything  by  halves,  even  self- 
contempt. 

"  I  deserve  whatever  you  choose  to  say 
to  me,"  she  said,  "but  I  cannot  break 
my  word  to  him.  I  have  done  enough 
mischief  ;  I  will  not  ruin  his  life.  I  shall 
stay  and  meet  him  ;  if  he  asks  me  to 
marry  him  to-day,  I  will — I  would  do  it 
though  I  knew  I  should  kill  myself  to- 
morrow !  " 

The  marquise  turned  white,  but  her 
eyes  flashed  ;  she  crossed  over  to  Kath- 
erine and  laid  a  firm  hand  on  her  arm. 
"  That  is  precisely  what  you  would  do," 
she  said,  "  or  if  you  didn't,  you  would  be 
sorry.  And  a  pleasing  prospect  it  is  for 
him,  isn't  it  ?  You  were  always  physic- 
ally unable  to  He,  Kathie,  and  you  can't 
begin  at  this  late  day.  You  can't  pre- 
tend to  like  that  man  when  you  don't ; 
you  needn't  think  it.  And  you  needn't 
pretend  to  yourself  that  you  will  learn  to 
love  him,  for  you  can't  !  Your  nerves 
aren't  strong  enough  ;  you've  worn  them 
to  the  quick.  Oh,  I  know  how  divinely 
patient  you  have  been,  here.  I  know  I 
am  not  fit  to  kiss  the  hem  of  your  dress  ; 
but  I  know,  too,  how  you  are  patient  be- 
cause you  understand  people,  and  make 
excuses  for  them  and  pity  them  and  will 
not  let  yourself  be  cross  with  them  ;  but 
that  doesn't  prevent  your  feeling  cross. 
It's  just  like  the  time  I  found  you  in  the 
nursery  in  the  old  house  with  your  mouth 
tied  in  a  handkerchief  and  you  wrote  on 
your  slate,  *  Please  tie  up  my  hands  too, 
so  I  sha'n't  write  wicked  things  about 
nursey,  mean  old  hateful,  cruel  thing,  but 
I  won't  say  so  'cause  I'm  going  to  be  a 
Christian  ! '  Your  patience  is  just  your 
principles,  not  your  temperament ;  and 
no  patience  but  temperament  can  stand 
an  unequal  marriage.  For,  Kathie,  dear, 
it  is  so  much  harder  to  be  patient  with 
bad  manners  than  bad  morals  ;  I  sup- 
pose because  only  God  sees  the  worst  of 
our  morals  and  ^ve  see  all  the  bad  man- 
ners. Manner  ?  manners  make  but  a 
part  of  it  ;  he  will  have  a  different  point 
of  view  in  a  hundred  directions.  Class 
feeling,  tastes,  education,  the  instincts  in- 
herited from  generations  of  those  who 
have  had  taste  and  education,  they  miist 
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count  !  They  are  harder  to  kill  than 
conscience,  itself  :  and  they  will  forever 
prevent  you  loving  him,  even  if  you  could 
escape  from  Oscar's  memory;  the  mem- 
ory of  a  man  who  is  everything  that  he 
is — and  everything  that  he  isn't!  Oh, 
Kathie,  listen  to  the  instincts  which  you 
have  struggled  so  hard  to  crush  and  could 
not  ;   they  are  right " 

"They  are  «<?/ right,"  said  Katherine. 

"  They  have  the  right  of  the  strong- 
est," said  the  marquise.  "  You  can't  get 
away  from  them :  and  why  should  you 
try  ?  I  don't  ask  you  to  give  up  this 
work  ;  but  come  back  and  help  us,  too. 
If  we  aren't  poor  and  dirty,  we  have 
souls  that  need  to  be  saved.  Come  back 
to  us  whom  you  can  love.  Oh,  I  don't 
ask  you  to  desert  these  poor  creatures. 
I'll  help  you  all  I  can,  in  my  blundering, 
frivolous  way  ;  but,  now,  for  a  little, 
oh,  darling  sister,  come  back  to  your 
own  .' "  She  flung  her  arms  about  Kath- 
erine's  neck,  clinging  to  her,  whispering 
incoherent  pleading  and  afifection  ;  she 
did  not  care  that  Lizzie  should  be  stand- 
ing outside  grimly  triumphant  or  that  a 
man's  set  face  was  at  the  girl's  elbow. 

"  They  shall  not  be  the  strongest  !  " 
said  Katherine,  faintly.  A  blue  shadow 
stole  about  her  mouth  ;  she  breathed  in 
little  gasps  ;  but  she  would  not  let  her 
hand  steal  toward  her  laboring  heart. 
The  Marquise  felt  its  beating ;  and  pushed 
her  into  a  chair,  crying  :  "  You  are  not  fit 
to  stand  !   Lizzie  !     Get  some  water " 

"  No,  Lizzie,"  said  Katherine,  imperi- 
ously; "  I  don't  need  any;  nothing  is  the 
matter.      Come  in,  Mr.  Henzel,  please  !  " 

Henzel  came  in.  He  bowed  to  Kath- 
erine and  to  the  Marquise.  He  was  ex- 
tremely pale.  "  He  has  heard  a  /(?/," 
thought  the  Marquise.     "  I'm  glad  of  it !  " 

"  If  you  are  really  not  ill,"  said  she, 
aloud,  "  I  will  go,  then  ;  and  be  back. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Henzel  will  kindly  see  me  to 
my  cab  ?  " 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Henzel,  without  a 
smile.  He  turned  to  Katherine ;  and 
something  in  his  face,  or — such  things  are 
women — it  may  have  been  something  in 
his  careful  dress,  and  her  knowledge  how 
useless  was  its  care,  gave  the  Marquise  a 
queer  moving  of  the  heart,  although  it 
could  not  alter  her  purpose.  "  I'm  sorry 
you're  sick,"    said     he.      "Good-bye.     I 


won't  come  again  to-day,"  and  as,  invol- 
untarily, Katherine's  tense  features  relaxed 
and  the  color  crept  back  to  her  lips,  his 
melancholy  eyes  deepened.  But  there 
was  scarcely  a  break  between  his  words, 
the  next  sentence  coming  with  a  kind  of 
smile,  while  his  bent  shoulders  straight- 
ened. "  You'll  hear  from  me.  But  I 
would  like  to  say,  right  here  and  now, 
that  I  am  grateful  and  thankful  I've 
known  you.  I  always  will  be.  You  are 
the  noblest,  most  generous,  highest-minded 
woman  in  the  world."  Katherine's  eyes 
went  to  his,  appealing,  and  dropped  be- 
neath his  direct  and  solemn  gaze.  Even 
Lizzie,  who  had  been  scowling  defiance 
from  the  second  of  her  entrance,  divined 
that  she  was  witnessing  a  parting  and  a 
renunciation,  and  her  fierce,  faithful 
heart  knew  a  tinge  of  comradeship.  As 
for  the  Marquise,  she  felt  again  the  pene- 
trating pathos  of  his  voice,  and  followed 
him  into  the  hall,  nor  was  conscious  that 
he  preceded  her.  A  little  space  from  the 
elevator  he  halted.  "  You  called  me  here 
to  say  something,"  said  he — she  liked  him 
the  better  that  his  tone  was  so  cold. 
"What  is  it  ?" 

"  I  see  you  know  what  it  is  already," 
she  replied,  gently  ;  "  and  you  have  given 
her  up.  You  know  that  she  respects  and 
admires  you,  and  she  tried  to  love  you, 
but " 

"  She  couldn't.  I  ain't  surprised.  I 
guess  I  knew  it  all  the  time  ;  only  I 
hoped  I  could  help  her  here  more  than 
anybody  else.  But  I  am  not  sure  she  wants 
to  stay  here "  He  questioned  the  Mar- 
quise with  his  eyes,  read  her  answer,  and 
stopped  it  on  her  lips  with  a  gesture. 

"  I  understand,"  said  he.  "  I'd  rather 
not  hear  you  say  it.  While  I've  been 
away  I've  had  letters  from  her.  She  is  so 
truthful  she  can't  dissemble  even  out  of 
kindness.  I  knew  more  with  every  letter. 
If  I  hadn't  known  from  tliem,  there  was 
— that  picture — just  the  same,  on  her 
desk ;  the  day  she  knew  I  was  coming  it 
was,  and  I  saw  her  face  when  I  told  her 
I  wasn't  coming  back  to-day.  I  didn't 
need  what  I  heard  you  say."  He  stopped, 
he  frowned  slightly,  his  clenched  fingers 
tightened  on  their  palms.  "  That  isn't 
what  I  meant  to  say  to  you.  You're  the 
lady  in  the  picture  ! " 

"  Yes,  I'm  her  sister-in-law." 


She  smiled  and  studied  the  pictures,  and  Lizzie  studied  her. — Page  719. 


"  Do  you  love  her  as  much  as  she  does 
you  ?" 

"  God  knows  I  do  ;  why,  I  have  adored 
Katherine  all  my  life  ! " 

"  I'm  glad  of'that,"  said  he.  "  Well,  I 
want  you  to  make  her  understand  she 
hasn't  hurt  me  ;  she's — she's  made  me 
happier.  Say  that  word  to  her.  I'm  not 
a  whimpering  cur  like  that  fool  Slav.  I'm 
a  man  with  a  man's  work  to  do  ;  and  I'll 
do  it  the  best  I  know  ;  and  a  whole  lot 
better  for  knowing  her  and  being  her 
friend.  You  tell  her  that.  And  there's 
another  thing  " — his  mouth  quivered  but 
his  voice  remained  steady — "  I've  got  a 
little  daughter  whom  Mrs.  Cary  has  been 
like  an  angel  to,  and  she  thinks  the  world 
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of  Mrs.  Cary  ;  the  child  don't  know  any- 
thing about  all  this  ;  and  won't  you  ask 
Mrs.  Cary  to  write  her  sometimes  when 
she  goes  away  ?  " 

"  Indeed  she  will,  and  go  see  her,  too; 
she  is  not  going  away  altogether,  surely 
not." 

"Thank  you.  Well,  that's  all.  You 
only  came  out  here  to  talk  to  me.  You 
best  go  back.  I  don't  ask  you  to  take 
good  care  of  her.  You'll  make  her  happy 
if  anyone  can.  Mind  you  make  her  un- 
derstand I'm  all  right." 

"Oh,  you  are  a  gallant  gentleman  !" 
cried  the  Marquise,  and  she  held  out  both 
her  hands. 

The  blood  rushed  to   Henzel's  brow  ; 
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then   he  smiled,   oddly.      "  Vou   can   tell  the  typewriter  keys ;    Katherine    sat   by 
her  that  also,"  said  he,  "  and  that  she's  the  window  with  averted  face  ;  the  Mar- 
made  me  one  ! "  quise,  heedless  of  Lizzie  and  her  joyous 
The     Marquise    watched    him    as    he  fellow-conspirator  smile,  went  to  her  in  a 


Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  tlie  swarming  street.  —  Page  726. 


jammed  his  soft  hat  on  his  head  and 
walked  to  the  elevator,  holding  himself  as 
erect  as  a  soldier;  then,  concjueror  though 
she  was,  she  brushed  the  tears  from  her 
eyes.  She  returned  to  the  office.  Lizzie, 
elation  in  the  very  poise  of  her  liead  and 
the  swing  of  her  elbows,  was  pounding 


tender  rush.  She  would  not  look  at  her. 
She  hid  her  own  eyes  on  her  friend's 
shoulder,  while  she  whispered  :  "  Darling, 
he  is  gone  ;  he  will  not  come  back.  I  am 
thankful,  thankful ;  but — I  understand 
now  how  vou  could  be  willing  to  marry 
him." 


THE 


D      E      S      E     R    T 

By  Arthur  Cosslett  Smith 


Illustrations  (frontispikck)  ky  Maxpiei.d  I'arrish 


Far  down  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara  is 
the  httle  oasis  of  El  Merb.  It  is  so  small 
that  our  crude  atlases  miss  it.  It  has  but 
one  well,  and  the  fertile  land  is  not  more 
than  forty  rods  in  diameter.  It  has  a 
mosque,  a  bazaar,  a  slave-market,  and  a 
cafe.  It  is  called  by  the  traders  of  Biskra 
"  The  Key  of  the  Desert."  It  is  called 
by  the  Mohammedan  priests  of  Biskra 
"  The  Treasury  of  the  Desert."  It  is 
called  by  the  French  commandant  at  Bisk- 
ra "  A  place  to  be  watched."  The  only 
communication  between  El  Merb  and 
Biskra  is  by  camels,  and  Abdullah  was 
once  the  chief  caravan -master. 

Abdullah,  having  felt  the  humps  of  his 
camels,  turned  to  his  driver. 

"We  start  to-morrow,  AH,"  he  said; 
"  the  beasts  are  fit." 

Ali  bowed  and  showed  his  white  teeth. 

"  To-morrow,"  continued  Abdullah, 
"  since  it  is  Friday  ;  and  immediately  af- 
ter the  middle  prayer.  I  hear  in  the  ba- 
zaar that  the  well  at  Okba  is  choked. 
Can  we  make  thirty-six  miles  in  one  day, 
so  as  to  cut  Okba  out  ?  " 

"  We  can,"  said  Ali,  "  during  the  first 
three  days,  when  the  beasts  do  not  drink  ; 
after  that — no." 

"Good,"  said  Abdullah,  "  I  will  make  a 
route." 


Someone  plucked  at  his  sleeve  and  he 
turned. 

"  Sir,"  said  a  man  with  a  white  beard 
and  eager  eyes,  "  I  learn  that  you  start  for 
Biskra  to-morrow." 

"  If  Allah  wills,"  said  Abdullah. 

"  In  crossing  the  desert,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  I  am  told  there  are  many  dangers." 

"  Friend,"  said  Abdullah,  "  in  sitting  at 
home  there  are  many  dangers." 

"  True,"  said  the  old  man  ;  and,  after  an 
interval,  he  added,  "  I  think  I  may  trust 
you." 

Abdullah  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
rolled  a  cigarette. 

"  Would  it  please  you,"  said  the  old 
man,  "  to  take  a  passenger  for  Biskra  ?" 

"  At  a  price,"  repHed  Abdullah,  striking 
a  match. 

"  What  is  the  price  ?  "  asked  the  old  man. 

"  Do  you  pay  in  dates,  hides,  ivory,  or 
gold-dust  ?  " 

"  In  dust,"  replied  the  old  man. 

Abdullah  threw  away  his  cigarette.  "I 
will  carry  you  to  Biskra,"  said  he,  "for 
eight  ounces,  and  will  furnish  you  with 
dates.  If  you  desire  other  food,  you  must 
provide  it.    You  shall  have  water,  if  I  do." 

"  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  seek  pas- 
sage," said  the  old  man,  "  but  for  my 
daughter." 

"  In  that  event,"  said  Abdullah,  "  the 
price  will  be  nine  ounces.  Women  cast 
responsibility  upon  one." 
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"  And  her  maid-servant  ?  "  asked  the 
old  man. 

"  Eight  ounces,"  repHed  Abdullah. 

"  It  is  all  I  have,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  but  I  will  give  it." 

"If  you  have  no  more,"  said  Abdullah, 
"  Allah  forbid  that  I  should  strip  you.  I 
will  carry  the  two  for  sixteen  ounces." 

"  Allah  will  make  it  up  to  you,"  said  the 
old  man.  "If  you  will  deign  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  bazaar,  I  will  pay  you  im- 
mediately." 

They  went  to  the  arcades  about  the 
square  and  entered  the  shop  of  Hassan, 
the  money-changer. 

The  old  man  pulled  at  his  girdle  and 
produced,  after  many  contortions,  a  purse 
of  gazelle  skin. 

"  Friend  Hassan,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  to 
pay  to  this,  my  son,  sixteen  ounces.  Kind- 
ly weigh  them  for  me." 

Hassan  produced  his  scales.  They  con- 
sisted of  two  metal  disks,  suspended  by 
silk  threads  from  the  ends  of  a  fern  stem. 
He  balanced  this  stem  upon  the  edge  of  a 
knife,  fixed  above  his  table.  In  one  of 
the  pans  he  placed  a  weight,  stamped  with 
Arabic  characters.  The  pan  fell  to  the 
table.  Hassan  produced  a  horn  spoon, 
which  he  blew  upon  and  then  carefully 
wiped  with  the  hem  of  hisburnoose.  He 
handed  the  spoon  to  the  old  man,  who  felt 
of  the  bowl. 

"  It  is  dry,"  he  said  ;  "  nothing  will 
stick  to  it." 

Hassan  plunged  the  spoon  into  the  bag 
and  brought  it  out,  filled  with  gold-dust, 
which  he  poured  into  the  empty  pan.  The 
scales  rose,  fell,  trembled,  and  then  set- 
tled even. 

"  I  nearly  always  can  judge  an  ounce," 
said  Hassan  ;  "  a  grain  is  another  mat- 
ter." 

He  weighed  out  sixteen  ounces.  The 
last  ounce  he  left  in  the  pan.  Then  he 
turned  and,  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm, 
caught  a  fly  from  off  the  wall.  He  handled 
it  with  the  greatest  care  until  he  held  it  in 
the  tips  of  his  fingers  ;  then  he  put  it  into 
his  mouth  and  closed  his  lips.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  took  it  out.  The  fly  was  moist 
and  dejected.  He  placed  it  upon  the 
gold-dust  in  the  pan.  The  fly  began  to 
beat  its  wings  and  work  its  legs.  In  a 
moment  its  color  changed  from  blue-black 
to  yellow.     It  was  coated  with  gold-dust. 


Hassan  lifted  it  with  a  pair  of  tweezers, 
and  popped  it  into  an  inlaid  box. 

"My  commission,"  he  said.  "  Good- 
by.     Allah  be  with  you." 

The  old  man  tied  up  his  bag,  which 
seemed  to  be  as  heavy  as  ever. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Abdullah,  glancing 
at  the  purse,  "  that  seventeen  ounces  was 
all  you  had." 

"  What  remains,"  said  the  old  man,  and 
there  was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  belongs 
to  Allah's  poor,  of  whom  I  am  one." 

"  I  regret,"  said  Abdullah,  with  some 
heat,  "  that  I  did  not  treble  my  usual 
price.     I  merely  doubled  it  for  you." 

The  old  man's  face  clouded,  but  only 
for  an  instant. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  "  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  entrusted  my  daughter  to  you.  You 
will  bring  her  to  Biskra  in  safety.  At  what 
hour  do  you  start  ?  " 

"  Immediately  after  the  noon  prayer," 
answered  Abdullah,  "and  I  wait  for  no 
one." 

"  Good,"  said  the  old  man,  "  we  shall 
be  there  ;  slai/ia.'" 

"  S/(7///a,"  said  Abdullah,  and  they 
parted. 

Abdullah  went  back  to  his  camels.  He 
found  Ali  asleep  between  the  black  racer 
and  the  dun  leader.  He  kicked  him  gent- 
ly, as  though  he  were  a  dog,  and  Ali  sat 
up  smiling  and  pleased  to  be  kicked,  when 
he  saw  his  master. 

"  We  take  two  women  with  us,"  said 
Abdullah. 

"  Allah  help  us,"  said  AH. 

"  He  has  already,"  .said  .Abdullah;  "I 
have  sixteen  ounces  in  my  girdle." 

"  It  seems,  then,"  said  Ah,  grinning, 
"  that  not  only  Allah  has  helped  you,  but 
you  have  helped  yourself." 

"  Peace,"  said  Abdullah,  "  you  know 
nothing  of  commerce." 

"  I  know,  however,"  said  Ali,  "  that 
the  Englishwoman  whom  we  carried  two 
years  ago,  and  who  made  us  stop  two 
days  at  the  wells  of  Okba,  because  her 
dog  was  ailing,  gave  me  a  piece  of  silver 
that  I  could  not  spend  in  Biskra.  'Twas 
she  of  the  prominent  teeth  and  the  big 
feet.  I  used  to  see  her  feet  when  she 
mounted  her  camel,  and  I  used  to  see  her 
teeth  when  I  saw  nothing  else." 

"  Peace,"  said  Abdullah.  "  Allah  who 
made  us  made  also  the  English." 
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"  Perhaps,"  said  Ali,  "  but  one  cannot 
help  wondering  why  He  did  it." 

"  If  we  carry  these  two  women,"  said 
Abdullah,  "  we  must  leave  the  cargo  of 
two  beasts  behind.  Leave  four  bales  of 
hides  ;  I  took  them  conditioned  upon  no 
better  freight  offering  ;  and  put  the  women 
on  the  two  lame  camels.  In  this  way  we 
profit  most,  since  we  sacrifice  least  mer- 
chandise. The  porters  will  l)e  here  at  sun- 
rise to  help  you  load.  See  that  they  are 
careful.  You  remember  what  happened 
last  time,  when  our  cargoes  kept  shifting. 
All  seems  well  to-night,  except  you  have 
loaded  that  red  camel  yonder  too  high  on 
the  right  side.  How  can  a  camel  rest  if, 
when  he  kneels,  his  load  does  not  touch 
the  ground  ?  He  must  support  the  weight 
himself." 

"  I  intended  to  alter  that  in  the  morn- 
ing," said  AH. 

"  The  morning  may  never  dawn,"  said 
Abdullah,  "  and  meanwhile  you  rob  the 
beast  of  one  night's  rest.  Attend  to  it  at 
once.  The  speed  of  a  caravan  is  the  speed 
of  its  slowest  camel." 

"  Who  should  know  that  better  than 
I  ?"  exclaimed  Ali,  "Have  I  not  crossed 
the  desert  nine  times  with  you  ?  Oh, 
master,  bear  with  me,  I  am  growing  old." 

"  What  is  your  age  ?  "  asked  Abdullah. 

*'  One  and  thirty,"  replied  AH. 

"  My  friend,"  said  Abdullah,  "  you  are 
good  for  another  voyage  ;  and  know  this, 
when  you  fail  me,  I  quit  the  desert,  and 
turn  householder,  with  a  wife  or  two,  and 
children,  if  Allah  wills  it.  I,  myself,  am 
six  and  twenty.  I  have  earned  a  rest. 
Slama."  And  he  turned  on  his  heel  to  go, 
but  he  turned  again. 

"Ali,"  he  said,  "who  lives  in  the  first 
house  beyond  the  mosque,  on  the  left,  the 
house  with  the  green  lattices  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  master,"  replied 
AH,  "  but  I  shall  teU  you  in  the  morning." 

"  Good,"  said  Abdullah  ;  "  and  there  is 
a  damsel  who  sits  behind  the  lattice,  and 
always  wears  a  flower  in  her  hair,  a  red 
flower,  a  flower  like  this,"  and  he  put  his 
hand  into  the  folds  of  his  burnoose  and 
brought  out  a  faded,  crumpled,  red  olean- 
der.    "  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"To-morrow,"  said  Ali. 

"  Good,"  said  Abdullah,  and  he  went 
away. 

"  Slama,'"  said  Ali,  and  then  he  added, 
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to  himself,  "  there  goes  a  masterful  man, 
and  a  just  one,  but  love  has  caught  him." 
And  he  hurriedly  eased  the  red  camel 
of  her  load. 


II 


The  next  morning  the  departing  cara- 
van had  many  visitors.  The  merchants 
from  the  arcades  came  to  see  that  their 
ventures  were  properly  loaded.  They 
passed  comments  upon  the  camels  as  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans  do  upon  horses  in 
the  paddock  or  the  show-ring.  Some  they 
criticised,  some  they  praised,  but  they  were 
of  one  mind  as  to  their  condition. 

"  Their  humps  are  fat,"  they  all  agreed ; 
and,  as  a  camel  draws  upon  his  hump  for 
food  as  he  draws  upon  the  sacs  surround- 
ing his  stomach  for  water,  the  condition 
of  the  caravan  was  declared  to  be  inleh, 
which  is  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  "  fit." 

Abdullah  was  a  busy  man.  He  signed 
manifests,  received  money,  receipted  for 
it,  felt  of  surcingles,  tightened  them,  swore 
at  the  boys  who  wei'e  teasing  the  camels, 
kicked  Ali  whenever  he  came  within  reach, 
and  in  every  way  played  the  role  of  the 
business  man  of  the  desert. 

Suddenly,  from  the  minaret  of  the 
mosque  came  the  cry  of  the  mueddin.  The 
clamor  of  the  market  ceased  and  the  Mus- 
sulmans fell  upon  their  knees,  facing  the 
east  and  Mecca.  The  camels  were  al- 
ready kneeling,  but  they  were  facing  the 
north  and  Biskra. 

While  the  faithful  were  praying,  the  un- 
believers from  the  Soudan  fell  back  and 
stood  silent.  A  cry  to  God,  no  matter 
what  god,  silences  the  patter  of  the  mar- 
ket-place. Abdullah  prayed  as  a  child 
beseeches  his  father. 

"  Give  me,  Allah,  a  safe  and  quick 
journey.  Unchoke  the  wells  at  Okba. 
Strengthen  the  yellow  camel.  Make  high 
the  price  of  dates  and  low  the  price  of 
hides;  'tis  thus  I  have  ventured.  And 
bring  me  to  the  damsel  who  sits  behind 
the  green  lattice.  Bring  us  in  safety  to 
Biskra.  These  things  I  pray — thy  sinful 
son,  Abdullah." 

He  rose,  and  the  old  man  stood  at  his 
elbow.  Abdullah  had  forgotten  his  pas- 
sengers. 

"  This,"  said  the  old  man,  turning  to  a 
woman  veiled  to  her  eyes,  "  is  my  daugh- 
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ter,  and  this,"  he  added,  "is  her  maid," 
and  a  negress,  comely  and  smiling,  made 
salaam.  "  I  pray  thee,"  he  continued, 
"to  deliver  this  invoice,"  and  he  handed 
Abdullah  a  paper. 

Abdullah  was  too  busy  to  notice  his 
passengers.  "  Let  them  mount  at  once," 
he  said,  slipping  the  paper  under  his  gir- 
dle, and  he  left  them  to  Ali,  who  came  up 
showing  his  white  teeth. 

There  were  the  last  words,  instructions, 
cautions,  adieus,  and  then  Abdullah  held 
up  his  hand.  Ali  gave  the  cry  of  the 
camel-driver  and  the  uncouth  beasts,  twist- 
ing and  snarling  under  their  loads,  strug- 
gled to  their  feet. 

Another  cry,  and  they  began  their  voy- 
age. They  traversed  the  square,  passed 
the  mosque,  turned  down  a  narrow  street, 
and  in  five  minutes  crossed  the  line  that 
bounded  the  oasis,  and  entered  upon  the 
desert. 

Immediately  the  dun  leader  took  his 
place  at  the  left  and  slightly  in  advance. 
The  fourth  on  the  right  of  the  dun  was 
the  black  racer.  He  carried  two  water- 
skins  and  Abdullah's  saddle.  Then  came, 
in  ranks,  fifteen  camels,  Ali  riding  in  the 
centre.  On  the  right  flank  rode  the  two 
women,  with  enormous  red  and  white  cot- 
ton sun-shades  stretched  behind  them. 
Then,  at  an  interval  of  six  rods,  came 
iifteen  camels  unattended.  They  simply 
followed  the  squad  in  front.  The  dun 
leader  and  the  black  racer  had  lanyards 
about  their  necks.  The  other  camels  had 
no  harness  save  the  surcingles  that  held 
their  loads. 

In  a  panic,  a  sand-storm,  a  fusillade 
from  Bedouins,  a  mirage,  and  a  race  for 
water,  if  Abdullah  and  Ali  could  grasp 
these  lanyards,  the  caravan  was  saved, 
since  the  other  camels  followed  the  dun 
leader  and  the  black  racer  as  sheep  follow 
the  bell-wether. 

Abdullah  walked  at  the  left,  abreast  of 
the  dun.  At  intervals  he  rode  the  black 
racer. 

The  pace  of  a  caravan  is  two  miles  an 
hour,  but  Abdullah's,  the  two  cripples  in- 
cluded, could  make  two  miles  and  a  quar- 
ter. The  black  racer  could  make  sixty 
miles  a  day  for  five  days,  without  drinking, 
but  at  the  end  of  such  a  journey  his  hump 
would  be  no  larger  than  a  pin-cushion, 
and  his  temper ? 


For  centuries  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
Sahara  caravans  to  travel  not  more  than 
five  miles  the  first  day.  Abdullah,  the 
iconoclast,  made  thirty-three.  Ali  came 
to  him  at  two  o'clock. 

"  Shall  we  camp,  master  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  When  I  give  the  word,"  replied  Ab- 
dullah. "  You  forget  that  the  wells  at 
Okba  are  choked.  We  shall  camp  at  El 
Zarb." 

"  El  Zarb,"  exclaimed  Ali.  "  We  should 
camp  there  to-morrow." 

"  Must  I  continually  remind  you,"  said 
Abdullah,  "  that  to-morrow  may  never 
dawn?     We  camp  at  El  Zarb  to-night." 

At  nine  o'clock  they  marched  under  the 
palms  of  El  Zarb.  Abdullah  held  up  his 
hands  ;  Ali  ran  to  the  head  of  the  dun 
leader  ;  the  caravan  halted,  groaned,  and 
knelt.     The  first  day's  journey  was  over. 


Ill 

The  moment  that  the  halt  was  accom- 
plished, Abdullah  went  about,  loosing  the 
surcingles  of  his  camels.  Then  he  began 
to  pitch  his  tent.  It  was  of  camel-skins, 
stretched  over  eight  sticks,  and  fastened 
at  the  edges  with  spikes  of  locust  wood. 
It  was  entirely  open  at  the  front,  and  when 
he  had  the  flaps  pinned,  he  gathered  a 
little  pile  of  camels'  dung,  struck  a  match, 
and  began  to  make  his  tea.  He  had  no 
thought  for  his  passengers.  His  thoughts 
were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  back  at 
the  house  beyond  the  bazaar — the  house 
with  the  green  lattices.  Before  the  water 
boiled,  Ali  came  up,  eager,  breathless. 

"  Master,"  he  said,  "  the  passengers 
are  cared  for,  and  the  mistress  wears  a 
flower  like- — Vikt  f/iat;  the  one  you  showed 
me ; "  and  he  pointed  to  Abdullah's 
bosom. 

"  You  are  either  a  faithful  servant," 
said  Abdullah,  "  or  you  are  a  great  liar. 
The  morrow  will  tell."  And  he  started 
toward  the  passengers'  tent.  He  found 
it  closed.  Being  a  woman's  tent,  it  had 
front  flaps,  and  they  were  laced.  He 
walked  back  and  forth  before  it.  He 
was  master  of  the  caravan,  more  autocrat- 
ic than  the  master  of  a  ship.  He  might 
have  cut  the  laces,  entered,  and  no  one 
could  have  questioned.  That  is  the  law 
of   the    desert.     He    could    more    easily 
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have  cut  his  own  throat  than  that  slender 
cord. 

He  wandered  back  and  forth  before 
the  tent.  The  twihght  faded.  The  shad- 
ows turned  from  saffron  to  violet,  to  pur- 
ple, to  cobalt.  Out  of  the  secret  cavern 
of  the  winds  came  the  cool  night-breeze 
of  the  Sahara. 

Still  he  paced  up  and  down,  before  the 
little  tent.  And  as  he  measured  the  sands, 
he  measured  his  life.  Born  of  a  camel- 
driver  by  a  slave  ;  working  his  way  across 
the  desert  a  score  of  times  before  his 
wages  made  enough  to  buy  one  bale  of 
hides ;  venturing  the  earnings  of  a  life- 
time on  one  voyage — making  a  profit, 
when  a  loss  would  have  put  him  back  to 
the  beginning — venturing  again,  winning 
again  —  buying  three  camels  —  leasing 
them — buying  three  more — starting  an 
express  from  the  Soudan  to  Biskra  one 
day  short  of  all  others  ; — carrying  only 
dates  and  gold-dust — insuring  his  gold- 
dust,  something  he  learned  from  the 
French  in  Biskra  ; — buying  thirty  camels 
at  a  plunge — at  once  the  master  camel- 
driver  of  the  Sahara — and  here  he  was, 
pacing  up  and  down  before  a  laced  tent 
which  held  behind  it — a  tuoi/iafi. 

The  night  of  the  desert  settled  down, 
and  still  he  paced.  The  stars  came  up — 
the  stars  by  which  he  laid  his  course  ; 
and,  finally,  pacing  he  came  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  to  the  tent's  front  and 
stopped. 

"  Mistress  ?  "  he  whispered.  There  was 
no  answer.  "  Mistress  ?  "  he  called,  and 
then,  after  an  interval,  the  flies  of  the  tent 
parted — a  white  hand,  and  a  whiter  wrist, 
appeared,  and  a  red  oleander  fell  on  the 
sands  of  the  desert. 

Abdullah  was  on  his  knees.  He  pressed 
the  flower  to  his  lips,  to  his  heart.  Kneel- 
ing he  watched  the  flaps  of  the  tent.  They 
fluttered  ;  the  laces  raced  through  the  eye- 
lets ;  the  flaps  parted,  and  a  girl,  unveiled, 
stepped  out  into  the  firehght.  They  stood, 
silent,  gazing  one  at  the  other. 

"  You  have  been  long  in  coming,"  she 
said,  at  length. 

There  is  no  love-making  in  the  desert. 
Thanks  to  its  fervent  heat,  love  there 
comes  ready-made. 

"  Yes,"  said  Abdullah,  "  I  have  tarried, 
but  now  that  I  have  come,  I  stay  for- 
ever :  "  and  he  took  her  in  his  arms. 


"When  did  you  love  me  first?"  she 
whispered,  half-released. 

"  When  first  I  saw  you,  behind  the 
green  lattice,"  gasped  Abdullah. 

"  Ah,  that  green  lattice,"  whispered  the 
girl  ;  "  how  small  its  openings  were.  And 
.still,  my  heart  flew  through  them  when 
first  you  passed.  How  proudly  you 
walked.  Walk  for  me  now — here,  in  the 
firelight,  where  I  may  see  you — not  so  slow- 
ly with  your  eyes  turned  toward  me,  but 
swiftly,  smoothly,  proudly,  your  head 
held  high — that's  it — that  is  the  way  you 
passed  my  lattice,  and  as  you  passed  my 
heart  cried  out,  '  There  goes  my  king.' 
Did  you  not  hear  it  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Abdullah  ;  "  my  own  heart 
cried  so  loudly  I  heard  naught  else." 

"  What  did  it  cry  ?  What  cries  it  now?  " 
she  said ;  and  she  placed  her  cheek  against 
his  bosom,  her  ear  above  his  heart.  "  I 
hear  it,"  she  whispered,  "  but  it  beats  so 
fast  I  cannot  understand." 

"Then,"  said  Abdullah,  "I  must  tell 
thee  with  my  lips." 

"  O,  beloved,"  she  whispered,  "  the 
camels  will  see  us." 

"  What  matters,"  he  said  ;  "  they  belong 
to  me." 

"Then  they  are  my  brethen,"  she  said, 
"  since  I,  also,  belong  to  thee,"  and  with 
arms  entwined  they  passed  out  of  the  fire- 
light into  the  purple  of  the  desert. 

When  they  came  back,  the  hobbled 
camels  were  snoring,  and  the  unfed  fires 
were  smouldering. 

"Allah  keep  thee,"  said  Abdullah,  at 
the  door  of  her  tent. 

"  And  thee,  my  master,"  said  the  girl, 
and  the  flaps  fell. 

Abdullah  went  slowly  toward  his  own 
tent.  He  stopped  a  moment  by  one  of 
the  lame  camels.  "  Thou  broughtest  her 
to  me,"  he  said,  and  he  eased  the  beast's 
surcingle  by  a  dozen  holes. 

He  reached  his  tent,  paused,  faced  the 
western  horizon,  lifted  his  arms,  breathed 
in  the  sweet,  cool  air  of  the  desert,  and 
entered. 

Ali  had  spread  a  camel's  hide,  had  cov- 
ered a  water-skin  with  a  bumoose  for  a 
pillow,  and  had  left,  near  it,  a  coiled  wax- 
taper  and  a  box  of  matches.  Abdullah 
untwined  his  turban,  loosened  his  sash,  felt 
something  escape  him,  fell  on  his  knees, 
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groped,  felt  a  paper,  rose,  went  to  the  tent's 
door,  recognized  the  invoice  which  the  old 
man  had  given  him,  went  out,  kicked  up 
the  embers  of  the  fire,  knelt,  saw  that  the 
paper  was  unsealed,  was  fastened  merely 
with  a  thread,  played  with  the  thread,  saw 
it  part  beneath  his  fingers,  saw  the  page 
unfold,  stirred  up  the  embers,  and  read  : 

"  To  Mirza,  Mother  of  the  Dancers  at 
Biskra,  by  the  hand  of  Abdullah.  I  send 
thee,  as  I  said,  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  world.  She  has  been  carefully 
reared.  She  has  no  thought  of  conimer- 
cialism.  Two  and  two  are  five  to  her  as 
well  as  four.  She  is  unspoiled.  She  never 
has  had  a  coin  in  her  fingers,  and  she 
never  has  had  a  wish  un  gratified.  She 
knows  a  little  French ;  the  French  of 
courtship  merely.  Her  Arabic  is  that  of 
Medina.  You,  doubtless,  will  exploit  her 
in  Biskra.  You  may  have  her  for  two 
years.  By  that  time  she  may  toss  her  own 
handkerchief.  Then  she  reverts  to  me. 
I  shall  take  her  to  Cairo,  where  second- 
rate  Englishmen  and  first-rate  Americans 
abound. 

"This  is  thy  receipt  for  the  thirty  ounces 
you  sent  me. 

"  Ilderhim." 

When  Abdullan  nad  read  this  invoice 
of  his  love,  he  sat  long  before  the  little  fire 
as  one  dead.  Then  he  rose,  felt  in  his 
bosom,  and  drew  out  two  flowers,  one 
withered,  the  other  fresh.  He  dropped 
these  among  the  embers,  straightened  him- 
self ;  lifted  his  arms  toward  heaven,  and 
slowly  entered  his  tent. 

The  little  fires  smouldered  and  died, 
and  the  great  desert  was  silent,  save  for 
the  sighing  of  the  camels  and  the  singing 
of  the  shifting  sands. 


THE    MAN   WHO    KEEPS   GOATS 
I 

The  next  morning  broke  as  all  morn- 
ings break  in  the  desert,  first  yellow,  then 
white,  and  always  silent.  The  air  bore 
the  scent  of  sage.  The  hobbled  camels 
had  broken  every  shrub  within  their 
reach,  and  stunted  herl)age  is,  almost  al- 
ways, aromatic. 

Abdullah   gave   no   heed   to    the    sun. 


He  who  for  ten  years  had  been  the  most 
energetic  man  of  the  desert  had  over 
night  become  the  most  nonchalant.  Like 
Achilles,  he  sulked  in  his  tent. 

At  five  o'clock  Ali  ventured  to  bring 
his  master's  coffee.  He  found  Abdullah 
fully  dressed  and  reading  a  paper,  which 
he  hurriedly  thrust  into  his  burnoose  when 
he  was  interrupted. 

"  Your  coffee,  master,"  said  Ali.  "  We 
have  twelve  leagues  to  make  to-day." 

"  AH,"  said  Abdullah,  "  the  night  be- 
fore we  started  I  asked  you  who  lived  in 
the  house  with  the  green  lattices — the 
next  house  beyond  the  mosque — and  you 
promised  to  tell  me  in  the  morning." 

"  Yes,  master,"  said  Ah,  "  but  in  the 
morning  you  did  not  ask  me." 

"  I  ask  you  now,"  said  Abdullah. 

Ah  bowed.  "  Master,"  he  answered, 
"  the  house  is  occupied  by  Ilderhim,  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Oulied  Nail.  He  hires  it 
for  five  years,  and  he  occupies  it  for  the 
three  months,  Chaban,  Ramadan,  and 
Chaoual,  of  each  year.  He  has  also  the 
gardens  and  four  water-rights.  He  deals 
in  ivory,  gold-dust,  and  dancing-girls. 
He  formerly  lived  in  Biskra,  but  the 
French  banished  him.  They  have  also 
banished  him  from  Algiers,  and  he  has 
been  warned  from  Cairo  and  Medina. 
He  has  a  divorced  wife  in  each  of  those 
cities.  They  are  the  mothers  of  the  dan- 
cing-girls. The  one  in  Biskra  is  Mirza. 
Everyone  in  Biskra  knows  Mirza.  Doubt- 
less you,  master " 

"  Yes,"  said  Abdullah,  "  but  the  dam- 
sel.    Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  His  daughter,"  replied  Ali. 

"  How  know  you  this  ?  "  demanded 
Abdullah,  fiercely. 

"  Master,"  said  Abdullah,  "  last  night, 
when  you  were  looking  at  the  stars  with 
the  mistress,  I  had  a  word  with  the  maid. 
She  came  to  me,  while  I  was  asleep  by 
the  dun  leader,  and  shook  me  as  if  I  had 
been  an  old  friend. 

"  '  Save  her,'  she  whispered,  as  I  rubbed 
my  eyes. 

"  '  Willingly,'  I  replied.     '  Who  is  she?' 

"  '  My  mistress,'  said  the  maid.  '  They 
are  taking  her  to  Biskra.  She  has  been 
sold  to  Mirza.  She  will  dance  in  the 
cafes.  This  sweet  flower  will  be  cast  into 
the  mire  of  tlie  market-place.      Save  her.' 

"  '  How  know  you  this  ?  '   I  asked. 
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"  'Ah,'  she  answered,  'this  is  not  the 
first  time  I  have  crossed  the  desert  with 
one  of  Ilderhiin's  daughters.     Save  her.' 

"  '  Does  the  damsel  know  nothing  of 
this — does  she  not  go  with  her  eyes 
open  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  '  She  thinks,'  said  the  maid,  '  that  she 
goes  to  Biskra  to  be  taught  the  manners 
and  the  learning  of  the  French  women — 
to  read,  to  sing,  to  know  the  world.  Her 
heart  is  even  fairer  than  her  face.  She 
knows  no  evil.     Save  her.'  " 

Abdullah  groaned  and  hung  his  head. 

"  Forgive  me,  Allah,"  he  said,  "  for  that 
I  doubted  her.  Forgive  me  for  that  I 
burned  the  flowers  she  gave  to  me,"  and 
he  went  out. 

"Your  coffee,  master,"  cried  Ali,  but 
Abdullah  paid  no  heed.  He  went  swiftly 
to  the  little  tent,  and  there  was  the  dam- 
sel, veiled,  and  already  mounted  on  the 
lame  camel,  ready  to  march. 

"  Beloved,"  said  Abdullah,  "  you  must 
dismount,"  and  he  lifted  her  from  the 
back  of  the  kneeling  beast. 

"  Ali,"  he  cried,  "  place  the  damsel's 
saddle  on  the  black  racer,  and  put  mine 
on  the  dun.  We  two  start  on  at  once  for 
the  oasis  of  Zama.  We  can  make  it  in 
thirteen  hours.  Give  us  a  small  water- 
skin  and  some  dates.  I  leave  everything 
else  with  you.  Load,  and  follow  us.  We 
will  wait  for  you  at  Zama.  I  go  to  counsel 
with  the  Man  who  Keeps  Goats." 

In  five  minutes  the  black  racer  and  the 
dun  leader  were  saddled. 

"  Come,  beloved,"  said  Abdullah,  and 
without  a  word  she  followed  him.  She 
had  asked  no  question,  exhibited  no  curi- 
osity. It  was  enough  for  her  that  Abdul- 
lah said,  "  Come." 

They  rode  in  silence  for  some  minutes. 
Tlien  Abdullah  said  :  "Beloved,  I  do  not 
know  your  name." 

She  dropped  her  veil,  and  his  heart  fell 
to  fluttering. 

"  The  one  who  loves  me  calls  me  '  be- 
loved,' "  she  said,  "  and  I  like  that  name." 

"  But  your  real  name  ?  "  said  Abdul- 
lah. 

"  I  was  baptized  '  Fathma,'  "  she  said, 
smiling. 

"  Doubtless,"  said  Abdullah  ;  "  since 
all  women  are  named  for  the  mother  of 
the  Prophet  ;  but  what  is  your  other 
name,  your  house  name  ?  " 


it  ? 


"  Nicha,"  she  answered  ;  "  do  you  like 


"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  like  it." 

"I  like  'beloved'  better,"  said  the 
girl. 

"  You  shall  hear  it  to  your  heart's  con- 
tent," said  Abdullah. 

They  went  on  again,  in  silence,  which 
was  broken  by  the  girl. 

"  Master,"  she  said,  "  if  you  do  not 
care  to  speak  to  me  further,  I  will  put  up 
my  veil." 

"  Do  not,"  exclaimed  Abdullah,  "  un- 
less," he  added,  "  you  fear  for  your  com- 
plexion." 

"I  do  not  fear  for  my  complexion," 
said  the  girl,  "  but  for  my  reputation  ;  " 
and  she  smiled  again. 

"That,"  said  Abdullah,  "is  henceforth 
in  my  keeping.     Pay  no  heed  to  it." 

"  I  am  not  yet  your  wife,"  said  the 
girl. 

"  True,"  said  Abdullah,  "  and  we  are 
making  this  forced  march  to  learn  how  I 
may  make  you  such.  Who  is  your  father, 
beloved?" 

"  Ilderhim,"  she  answered  ;  "but  why 
do  you  ask  ?  You  saw  him  when  we 
started  from  El  Merb." 

"  Do  you  love  him  ?  "  asked  Abdullah. 

"  I  scarcely  know,"  answered  the  girl, 
after  a  pause,  "  I  have  not  seen  him 
often.  He  is  constantly  from  home.  He 
buys  me  pretty  clothes  and  permits  me  to 
go  to  the  cemetery  each  Friday  with  my 
maid.  I  suppose  I  love  him — not  as  I 
love  you,  or  as  I  love  the  camel  who 
brought  me  to  you,  or  the  sandal  on  your 
foot,  or  the  sand  it  presses — still,  I  think 
I  must  love  him — but  I  never  thought 
about  it  before." 

"  And  your  mother  ?  "  asked  Abdullah. 

"  I  have  no  mother,"  said  the  girl. 
"  She  died  before  I  can  remember." 

"  And  why  do  you  go  to  Biskra  ?  " 
asked  Abdullah. 

"  My  father  sends  me,"  said  the  girl, 
"to  a  great  lady  who  hves  there.  Her 
name  is  Mirza.  Do  you  not  know  her, 
since  you  lived  in  Biskra  ?  " 

Abdullah  did  not  answer.  Something 
suddenly  went  wrong  with  his  saddle, 
and  he  busied  himself  with  it. 

"  I  am  to  be  taught  the  languages  and 
the  ways  of  Europe,"  continued  the  girl, 
"music  and   dancing,  and    many  things 
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the  desert  cannot  teach.  I  am  to  remain 
two  years,  and  then  my  father  fetches  me. 
Now  that  I  consider  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense he  is  put  to  on  my  account,  surely 
I  should  love  him,  should  I  not  ?  " 

Abdullah's  saddle  again  required  atten- 
tion. 

They  rode  for  hours,  sometimes  speak- 
ing, sometimes  silent.  Twice  Abdullah 
passed  dates  and  water  to  the  girl,  and 
always  they  pressed  on.  A  camel  does 
not  trot,  he  paces.  He  moves  the  feet 
of  his  right  side  forward  at  once,  and  fol- 
lows them  with  the  feet  of  his  left  side. 
This  motion  heaves  the  rider  wofully. 
The  girl  stood  it  bravely  for  six  hours, 
then  she  began  to  droop.  Abdullah 
watched  her  as  her  head  sank  toward  the 
camel's  neck ;  conversation  had  long 
ceased.  It  had  become  a  trial  of  en- 
durance. Abdullah  kept  his  eye  upon 
the  girl.  He  saw  her  head  bending, 
bending  toward  her  camel's  neck  ;  he 
gave  the  cry  of  halt,  leaped  from  the  dun, 
while  yet  at  speed,  raced  to  the  black, 
held  up  his  arms  and  caught  his  mistress 
as  she  fell. 

There  was  naught  about  them  save  the 
two  panting  camels,  the  brown  sands, 
the  blue  sky,  and  the  God  of  Love.  Ab- 
dullah lifted  her  to  the  earth  as  tenderly, 
as  modestly,  as  though  she  had  been  his 
sister.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  God  of  Love  is  a  great 
God. 

It  proved  that  the  girl's  faintness  came 
from  the  camel's  motion  and  the  cruel 
sun.  Abdullah  made  the  racer  and  the 
dun  kneel  close  together.  He  spread  his 
burnoose  over  them  and  picketed  it  with 
his  riding-stick.  This  made  shade.  Then 
he  brought  water  from  the  little  skin  ; 
touched  the  girl's  lips  with  it,  bathed  her 
brow,  sat  by  her,  silent,  saw  her  sleep  ; 
knelt  in  the  sand  and  kissed  the  httle  hand 
that  rested  on  it,  and  prayed  to  him  that 
some  call  God,  and  more  call  Allah. 

In  an  hour  the  girl  whispered,  "  Ab- 
dullah? " 

He  was  at  her  lips. 

"  Why  are  we  waiting?"  she  asked. 

"  Because  I  was  tired,"  he  answered. 

"Are  you  rested?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered. 

"  Then  let  us  go  on,"  she  said. 

They  rode  on,  hope  sustaining  Abdul- 


lah, and  love  sustaining  Nicha,  for  she 
knew  nothing  but  love. 

Then,  after  eight  hours,  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert  appeared  a  little  cloud,  no 
larger  than  a  man's  hand. 

Abdullah  roused  himself  with  effort. 
He  watched  the  cloud  resolve  itself  into  a 
mass  of  green,  into  waving  palms — then  he 
knew  that  Zama  was  before  him,  and  that 
the  march  was  ended. 

He  turned  and  spoke  to  the  girl.  They 
had  not  spoken  for  hours.  "  Beloved," 
he  said,  "  a  half-hour,  and  we  reach  rest." 

She  did  not  answer.  She  was  asleep 
upon  her  saddle. 

"Thank  Allah,"  said  Abdullah,  and 
they  rode  on. 

Suddenly  the  trees  of  the  oasis  were 
blotted  out.  A  yellow  cloud  of  dust  rolled 
in  between  them  and  the  travellers,  and 
Abdullah  said  to  himself,  "  It  is  he  whom 
I  seek — it  is  He  who  Keeps  Goats." 


II 


They  met.  In  the  midst  of  three  score 
goats  whose  feet  had  made  the  yellow 
cloud  of  dust  was  a  man,  tall,  gaunt, 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  the  desert,  and 
burned  by  the  sun  as  black  as  a  Soudanese. 

"Ah,  my  son,"  he  cried,  in  French, 
when  he  was  within  distance,  "  you  travel 
light  this  time.  Whom  have  you  with  you, 
another  mistress,  or,  at  last,  a  wife  ?  " 

"  Hush,"  said  Abdullah,  "  she  is  a  little 
damsel  who  has  ridden  twelve  leagues  and 
is  cruel  tired." 

"  God  help  her,"  said  the  man  of 
the  goats  ;  "  shall  I  give  her  some  warm 
milk— there  is  plenty  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Abdullah,  "  let  us  go  to  thy 
house,"  and  the  goats,  at  the  whistle  of 
their  master,  turned,  and  followed  the 
camels  under  the  palms  of  the  oasis  of 
Zama. 

They  halted  before  a  little  hut,  and 
Abdullah  held  up  his  hand.  The  camels 
stopped  and  kneeled.  The  girl  did  not 
move.  Abdullah  ran  to  her,  took  her  in 
his  arms,  lifted  her,  turned,  entered  the 
hut,  passed  to  the  inner  room,  laid  her 
upon  a  low  couch,  beneath  the  window, 
put  away  her  veil,  kissed  her  hand,  not 
her  lips,  and  came  out. 

In   the  outer  room  he  found  his  host. 
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Upon  the  table  were  some  small  cheeses, 
a  loaf  of  bread,  a  gourd  of  milk.  Abdul- 
lah fell  upon  the  food. 

"  Well,  my  son,"  said  his  host,  after 
Abdullah  began  to  pick  and  choose,  "  what 
brings  you  to  me  ?" 

"  This,"  said  Abdullah,  and  he  felt  in 
his  bosom,  and  drew  out  the  invoice  of 
his  passenger. 

His  host  took  from  a  book  upon  the 
table  a  pair  of  steel-bowed  spectacles — 
the  only  pair  in  the  Sahara.  He  placed 
the  bow  upon  his  nose,  the  curves  behind 
his  ears,  snuffed  the  taper  with  his  fingers, 
took  the  invoice  from  Abdullah,  and  read. 
He  read  it  once,  looked  up,  and  said  noth- 
ing. He  read  it  a  second  time,  looked  up, 
and  said  :  "  Well,  what  of  it  ?  " 

"  Is  it  legal  ?"  asked  Abdullah. 

"  Doubtless,"  said  his  host,  "since  it  is 
a  hiring,  merely,  not  a  sale  ;  and  it  is  to 
be  executed  in  Biskra,  which  is  under  the 
French  rule." 

"  The  French  rule  is  beneficent,  doubt- 
less ?  "  asked  Abdullah. 

His  host  did  not  answer  for  some  min- 
utes ;  then  he  said  :  "  It  is  a  compromise; 
and  certain  souls  deem  compromises  to  be 
justice.  The  real  men  of  this  age,  as  of 
all  others,  do  not  compromise  ;  they  fight 
out  right  and  wrong  to  a  decision.  The 
French  came  into  Algeria  to  avenge  a 
wrong.  They  fought,  they  conquered, 
and  then  they  compromised.  Having 
compromised,  they  must  fight  and  conquer 
all  over  again." 

"  You  are  a  Frenchman,  are  you  not  ?  " 
asked  Abdullah. 

"  No,"  replied  his  host,  "  I  am  a  Paris- 
lan. 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Abdullah,  "  I  thought 
they  were  the  same  thing." 

"  Far  from  it,"  replied  his  host.  "  In 
Brittany,  Frenchmen  wear  black  to  this 
day  for  the  king  whom  Parisians  guillo- 
tined." 

"  Pardon,"  said  Abdullah,  "  I  have 
been  taught  that  Paris  is  French." 

"  Not  so,  my  son,"  rejoined  his  host ; 
"  Paris  is  universal.  If  you  will  go  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  take  a  seat 
before  the  Venus  of  Milo,  and  will  remain 
long  enough,  everybody  in  this  world, 
worth  knowing,  will  pass  by  you  ;  crowned 
heads,  diplomats,  financiers,  the  demi- 
monde ;  you  may  meet  them  all.     They 


tell  me  that  the  same  thing  happens  to  the 
occupant  of  the  corner  table  of  the  Cafe 
de  la  Paix — the  table  next  to  the  Avenue 
de  rOpera  ;  if  he  waits  long  enough,  he 
will  see  everyone " 

"  Pardon  me.  Monsieur,"  said  Abdullah, 
"  but  I  care  to  see  no  one  save  the  little 
maid  sleeping  within." 

"  Ah,"  said  his  host,*  "  it  is  love,  is  it  ? 
I  thought  it  was  commerciahsm." 

"  No,"  said  Abdullah,  "  it  is  a  question 
of  how  I  can  keep  the  woman  I  love,  and 
still  keep  my  commercial  integrity.  She  is 
consigned  to  me  by  her  father,  to  be  de- 
livered to  Mirza,  the  mother  of  the  dan- 
cers, in  Biskra.  I  am  the  trusted  caravan 
owner  between  Fl  Merb  and  Biskra.  In 
the  last  ten  years  I  have  killed  many  men 
who  tried  to  rob  my  freight  of  dates,  and 
hides,  and  gold-dust.  Now  I  long  to  rob 
my  own  freight  of  the  most  precious  thing 
I  have  ever  carried.  May  I  do  it,  and 
still  be  a  man  ;  or  must  I  deliver  the 
damsel,  re-cross  the  desert,  return  the  pas- 
sage money  to  her  father,  come  once  more 
to  Biskra,  and  find  my  love  the  sport  of 
the  cafes  ?  " 

The  Man  who  Keeps  Goats  rose  and 
paced  the  floor. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  finally,  "  when  the 
French  occupied  Algeria,  they  made  this 
bargain — '  Mussulmans  shall  be  judged  by 
their  civil  law.'  It  was  a  compromise  and, 
therefore,  a  weakness.  The  civil  law  of 
the  Mohammedans  is,  virtually,  the  Koran. 
The  law  of  France  is,  virtually,  the  Code 
Napoleon.  The  parties  to  the  present 
contract  being  Mohammedans,  it  will  be 
construed  by  their  law,  and  it  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
damsel  were  a  Christian,  the  French  com- 
mandant at  Biskra  would  tear  the  con- 
tract to  pieces,  since  it  is  against  morals. 
Better  yet,  if  you  were  a  Christian,  and 
the  damsel  your  wife,  you  might  hold  her 
in  Biskra  against  the  world." 

Abdullah  sat  silent,  his  eyes  half  closed. 

"Monsieur,"  he  said  at  length,  "is  it 
very  difficult  to  become  a  Christian  ?  " 

The  Man  who  Keeps  Goats  sat  silent 
— in  his  turn. 

"  My  son,"  he  said,  finally,  "  I  myself 
am  a  priest  of  the  Church.  I  have  lived 
in  the  desert  for  twenty  years,  but  I  have 
never  been  unfrocked.  I  cannot  answer 
you,  but  I  can  tell  you  what  a  wiser  than 
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I  declared  to  a  desert  traveller  who  put 
this  same  question  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago." 

He  took  up  the  book  upon  the  table, 
turned  a  few  pages,  and  read — "  'And  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  spake  unto  Philip,  say- 
ing, Arise,  and  go  toward  the  south  unto 
the  way  that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem 
unto  Gaza,  which  is  desert.  And  he  arose 
and  went  :  and,  behold,  a  man  of  Ethiopia, 
a  eunuch  of  great  authority  under  Candace 
queen  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  had  the 
charge  of  all  her  treasure,  and  had  come  to 
Jerusalem  for  to  worship,  was  returning, 
and  sitting  in  his  chariot  read  Esaias  the 
prophet.  .  .  .  And  Philip  ran  thither 
to  him,  and  heard  him  read  the  prophet 
Esaias,  and  said,  Understandest  thou  what 
thou  readest  ?  And  he  said,  How  can  I, 
except  some  man  should  guide  me  ?  And 
he  desired  Philip  that  he  would  come  up 
and  sit  with  him.  .  .  .  Then  Philip 
opened  his  mouth,  and  began  at  the  same 
scripture,  and  preached  unto  him  Jesus. 
And  as  they  went  on  their  way,  they  came 
unto  a  certain  water  :  and  the  eunuch  said, 
See,  here  is  water;  what  doth  hinder  me 
to  be  baptized  ? 

"  '  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  behevest  with 
all  thine  heart,  thou  mayest.  And  he 
answered  and  said,  I  beHeve  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 

'"And  he  commanded  the  chariot  to 
stand  still  :  and  they  went  down  both  into 
the  water,  both  Philip  and  the  eunuch ; 
and  he  baptized  him.'  " 

Scarcely  had  the  reader  ceased  when 
Abdullah  sprang  to  his  feet.  "  Father," 
he  cried,  "  see,  here  is  water.  What  doth 
hinder  me  to  be  baptized?  " 

"  My  son,"  said  the  old  man,  "  how 
canst  thou  believe  with  all  thine  heart  ? 
No  Philip  has  preached  Jesus  unto  thee." 

"  What  need  ?  "  exclaimed  Abdullah. 
"  Can  a  man's  behef  need  preaching  to 
in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  How  long  must  I 
believe  a  religion  that  saves  her  I  love  ? 
A  month,  a  year,  until  it  avails  nothing, 
and  she  is  gone?  This  eunuch  was  a 
blacker  man  than  I  ;  like  me,  he  was  a 
man  of  the  desert.  He  did  not  ride  with 
Philip  long.  I  have  not  only  heard  what 
Philip  said  to  him,  but  I  have  also  heard 
what  you  have  said  to  me.  Both  of  you 
have  preached  unto  me  Jesus.  AVhat 
right   have  you  to   doubt  my  belief  in  a 


God  who  will  save  my  love  to  me  ? 
Again,  I  ask  you,  what  doth  hinder  me  to 
be  baptized  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  old  man,  and  they 
went  out  both  to  the  well,  sparkling  be- 
neath the  palms,  both  Abdullah  and  the 
Man  who  Keeps  Goats ;  and  he  baptized 
him. 

When  Abdullah  rose  from  his  knees, 
his  forehead  dripping,  he  drew  his  hand 
across  his  face  and  asked,  "  Am  I  a 
Christian  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  priest,  "  so  far  as  I 
can  make  you  one." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Abdullah  ;  "  you 
have  done  much,  and  in  the  morning  you 
shall  do  more,  for  then  you  shall  baptize 
the  damsel  and  shall  many  us  according 
to  your — pardon  me — our  religion." 

They  entered  the  hut,  and  the  priest, 
pointing  toward  the  chamber-door,  asked  : 
"  Does  she  believe  ?  " 

"  She  believes  what  I  believe,"  said 
Abdullah. 

The  priest  shook  his  head.  "  You 
speak,"  he  said,  "not  as  a  Christian,  but 
as  a  Moslem.  You  were  brought  up  to 
look  upon  woman  as  a  mere  adjunct,  a 
necessary  evil,  necessary  because  men 
must  be  born  into  the  world.  A  female 
child,  with  you,  was  a  reproach  ;  she  was 
scarcely  seen  by  her  parents  until  she  was 
brought  out  to  be  sold  in  marriage.  With 
Christians  it  is  different.  A  woman  has  a 
soul " 

"  Hush,"  said  Abdullah,  "or  you  will 
av/aken  the  camels  with  that  strange  doc- 
trine. A  woman  has  a  soul,  has  she? 
You  read  me  no  such  proposition  from 
your  prophets,  a  half-hour  ago.  Woman 
was  not  mentioned  by  Philip  or  by  the 
Ethiopian  in  what  you  read  to  me.  Is 
there  aught  in  your  book  that  argues  that 
woman  has  a  soul?  " 

"  Doubtless,"  said  the  priest,  "  but  I  do 
not  recall  it." 

He  caught  up  his  Bible.  He  opened 
it  unluckily,  for  the  first  words  that  met 
his  eye  were  these,  and  he  read  them  : 
"  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with  thee?  " 
and  he  paused,  embarrassed. 

"Whose  words  were  those?"  asked 
Abdullah. 

The  priest  hesitated,  crossed  himself, 
and  answered  :  "  They  were  the  words 
of  Jesus." 
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"  To  whom  were  they  spoken?  "  asked 
Abdullah. 

The  answer  lagged.  Finally,  the  priest 
said,  "  To  His  mother." 

"  Master,"  said  Abdullah,  "  the  more 
I  learn  of  my  new  religion,  the  more  I 
am  enamoured  of  it ;  "  and  he  went  to  the 
chamber-door  and  knocked. 

"  Beloved,"  he  said,  and  waited. 

He  knocked  again,  and  again  he  said, 
"  Beloved." 

"  Who  art  thou?  "  came  a  voice. 

*'Tis  I,  Abdullah,"  he  said. 

"  Enter,"  said  the  voice. 

"  Not  so,"  said  Abdullah,  "  but  come 
you  out." 

"  Art  thou  alone  ?  "  asked  the  voice. 

".  No,"  replied  Abdullah,  "  the  man 
who  keeps  goats  is  here." 

"  I  have  no  light,"  said  the  voice. 

Abdullah  took  the  taper  from  the  table, 
opened  the  door  six  inches,  fell  a  warm 
soft  hand  meet  his  own,  pressed  it,  left 
the  taper  in  it,  closed  the  door,  and  groped 
in  darkness  to  his  seat. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  after  some  moments 
of  silence,  "  have  women  souls?  " 

"  Doubtless,"  answered  the  priest. 

"  God  help  them,"  said  Abdullah,  "have 
they  not  trouble  enough,  without  souls  to 
save?  " 

The  two  men  sat  silent  in  the  darkness. 

The  door  creaked,  a  line  of  light  ap- 
peared ;  the  door  swung  wide  out,  and 
on  the  threshold  stood  Nicha,  the  taper 
in  her  hand. 

The  two  men  sat  silent,  gazing. 

She  had  put  off  her  outer  costume  of 
white  linen  and  stood  dressed  for  the 
house,  the  seraglio.  Upon  her  head  was 
a  c/iac/tia,  a  little  velvet  cap,  embroidered 
with  seed  pearls.  Her  bust  was  clothed 
with  a  rli/a,  or  bolero  of  brocaded  silk, 
beneath  which  was  a  vest  of  muslin,  heavy 
with  gold  buttons.  About  her  slim  waist 
was  difotita,  or  scarf  of  striped  silk.  Be- 
low came  the  scrroual,  wide  trousers  of 
white  silk  that  ended  mid-leg.  Upon  her 
feet  were  blue  velvet  slippers,  pointed, 
turned  up  at  the  toes  and  embroidered 
with  gold.  About  her  ankles  were  redecfs, 
or  bangles  of  emeralds,  pierced,  and  strung 
on  common  string.  At  her  wrists  hung  a 
multitude  of  bangles,  and  on  her  bare  left 
arm,  near  the  shoulder,  was  a  gold  wire 
that  pinched  the  flesh,  and  from  it  hung 


a  filigree  medallion  that  covered  her 
crest,  tattooed  beneath  the  skin.  It  is 
always  so  with  the  tribe  of  Ouled  Nail. 

This  was  the  costume  of  the  woman, 
but  the  woman  herself,  as  she  stood  in 
the  doorway,  the  taper  in  her  hand,  who 
may  describe  her  ?  Tall,  lithe,  laughing 
— her  black  hair,  braided,  tied  behind 
her  neck,  and  still  reaching  the  ground ; 
her  eyebrows  straight  as  though  pen- 
cilled ;  her  ears  small  and  closely  set ;  her 
nose  straight  and  thin,  with  fluttering 
nostrils  ;  her  shoulders  sloping  ;  her  bust 
firm  and  pulsating  beneath  her  linen 
vest;  her  slender  waist;  her  little  feet,  in 
the  blue  velvet  slippers  ;  the  charm  of 
breeding  and  of  youth  ;  the  added  charm 
of  jewels  and  of  soft  textures  ;  what  won- 
der that  the  two  men  sat  silent  and  gaz- 
ing ? 

Abdullah  spoke  first.  "  Beloved,"  he 
said,  "  I  have  broken  your  night's  rest 
that  you  may  have  eternal  rest." 

The  girl  laughed.  "  That  is  a  long 
way  off,"  she  said.  "  The  cemetery,  with 
the  cypress-trees,  is  beautiful,  but  this 
hut,  with  thee,  is  better.  Why  did  you 
wake  me  ?  " 

"  Because,  since  you  slept,"  said  Ab- 
dullah, "  I  have  changed  my  rehgion." 

"Good,"  exclaimed  the  girl;  "then  I 
change  mine.  I  am  tired  of  a  religion 
that  makes  me  plait  my  hair  for  eight 
hours  of  the  day  and  sends  no  man  to 
see  it." 

"  What  religion  do  you  choose  ? " 
asked  Abdullah. 

"  Yours,"  said  the  girl,  seating  herself 
and  dropping  her  hands,  interlaced,  and 
covered  with  turquoise  rings,  about  her 
knees,  "  why  should  a  woman  question 
anything  when  her  husband  has  passed 
upon  it  ?  " 

"  Did  I  not  tell  thee  ?  "  said  Abdullah. 

"Yes,"  said  the  priest,  "but  I  waited 
for  her  own  words." 

"  You  have  them  now,"  said  Abdullah, 
and  they  went  out  to  the  spring. 

"  I  name  thee  Marie,"  said  the  priest, 
"  since  it  is  the  name  borne  by  the  Mother 
of  our  Lord." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  was  baptized 
Fathma,  after  the  Mother  of  the  Prophet. 
There  seems  to  be  not  so  much  difference 
thus  far." 

When  the  sacrament  had  been  admin- 
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istered  and  they  had  returned  to  the  hut, 
the  priest  addressed  his  converts.  "  My 
children,"  he  said,  "  in  order  to  do  a 
great  right  I  have  done  a  Httle  wrong.  I 
have  baptized  you  into  a  rehgion  that 
you  knew  nothing  of.  How  should  you? 
You,  Abdullah  —  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Philip — that  was  the  name  I  gave  you, 
was  it  not  ?  " 

Abdullah  bowed. 

"  You,  Philip,"  resumed  the  priest, 
"  have  changed  your  religion  to  win  a 
woman  whom  you  love  ;  and  you,  Marie, 
have  changed  yours  because  the  man 
you  love  bade  you.  Neither  of  you 
knows  anything  of  the  faith  you  have 
adopted.  I  have  had  no  chance  to  in- 
struct you  ;  but  one  thing  I  declare  to 
you,  the  Christian  religion  tolerates  but 
one  husband  and  one  wife." 

Nicha  rose,  pale,  hesitating.  She 
stepped  slowly  into  the  Hght.  Her  beau- 
ty added  to  the  light. 

"  Beloved,"  she  said,  "knew  you  this  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  but  I  know  it  now, 
and  welcome  it." 

"  O,  my  beloved,"  she  cried,  "  to  think 
that  you  are  all  my  own,  that  I  do  not 
have  to  share  you,"  and  she  flung  her 
arms  about  him. 

"  Hush,"  said  the  priest,  "  or,  as  Philip 
says,  you  will  wake  the  camels." 

"Father,"  asked  Abdullah,  "will  you 
now  marry  us,  since  we  are  Christians  ?  " 

"  I  would,"  answered  the  priest,  "  but 
it  is  necessary  to  have  two  witnesses." 

Abdullah's  face  fell,  but  in  an  instant 
it  brightened  again.  He  went  to  the 
door  of  the  hut  and  stood,  listening.  In 
a  moment  he  turned  and  said,  "  Allah 
is  good,  or,  rather,  God  is  good.  This 
new  religion  works  well.  Here  are  our 
witnesses." 

And,  even  as  he  spoke,  there  came  out 
of  the  darkness  the  halt-cry  of  the  camel- 
driver. 

"It  is  Ali,"  said  Abdullah,  "and 
Nicha's  maid  is  with  him.  They  have 
caught  us  up." 

He  ran  out  and  found  the  camels 
kneeling  and  Ali  easing  the  surcingles. 

"Ali,"  he  cried,  "you  must  change 
your  religion." 

"VViUingly,"  said  Ah;  "what  shall  the 
new  one  be  ?  The  old  one  has  done  lit- 
tle for  me." 


"  Christian,"  said  Abdullah. 

"  That  suits  me,"  said  Ali  ;  "  under  it 
one  may  drink  wine,  and  one  may  curse. 
It  is  a  useful  reHgion  for  a  trader." 

"  And  the  maid  ?  "  asked  Abdullah. 

"  We  have  travelled  a  day  and  a  part 
of  a  night  together,"  said  AH,  "  and  she 
will  believe  what  I  tell  her  to  believe." 

"  The  old  rehgion  is  good  in  some  re- 
spects," said  Abdullah.  "  Call  the  maid;" 
and  they  went  to  the  hut. 

"  Here  are  the  witnesses,"  said  Abdul- 
lah, "  ready  to  be  Christians." 

"It  is  not  necessary,"  said  the  priest, 
"  if  they  can  make  their  mark ;  that  is  all 
that  is  required." 

So,  in  the  little  hut,  before  an  impro- 
vised altar,  they  were  married  —  the 
camel-driver  and  the  daughter  of  the 
Chief  of  Ouled  Nail. 

The  next  morning  the  caravan  took 
up  the  march  for  Biskra. 


THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  ALMEES 

It  was  the  great  fast  of  Rhamadan,  and 
the  square  of  Biskra  was  crowded  with 
white-robed  men  waiting  for  the  sun  to 
set  that  they  might  eat. 

The  rough  pavement  was  dotted  with 
fires  over  which  simmered  pots  filled 
with  what  only  a  very  jealous  God  in- 
deed would  have  called  food.  About 
them  were  huddled  the  traders  from  the 
bazaars,  the  camel-drivers  from  the  desert, 
the  water-carriers  from  Bab  el  Derb.  Each 
man  held  a  cigarette  in  his  left  hand  and 
a  match  in  his  right.  He  would  smoke 
before  he  ate. 

In  the  long  arcades  the  camels,  in 
from  the  Soudan,  knelt,  fasting.  An 
Arab  led  a  tame  lion  into  the  square  and 
the  beast  held  back  on  his  chain  as  he 
I)assed  the  flesh-pots,  for  he,  too,  was 
fasting.  Crowds  of  little  children  stood 
about  the  circle  of  the  fires,  fasting.  A 
God  was  being  placated  by  the  sufferings 
of  His  creatures. 

Tliere  is  little  twilight  in  the  latitude  of 
Biskra.  There  is  the  hard,  white  light  of 
the  daytime,  five  minutes  of  lavender  and 
running  shadows,  and  then  the  purple 
blackness  of  the  night. 

The  mueddin  took  his  place  on  the 
minaret  of  the  mosque.     His  shadow  ran 
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to  the  centre  of  the  square  and  stopped. 
He  cried  his  admonition,  each  white- 
robed  figure  bowed  to  the  earth  in  sup- 
pHcation,  a  cannon-shot  at  the  citadel 
spht  the  hot  air,  and  in  an  instant  the 
square  was  dotted  with  sparks.  Each 
worshipper  had  struck  his  match.  The 
fast  was  o\-er  until  sunrise. 

The  silence  became  a  Babel.  All  fell 
to  eating  and  to  talking.  A  marabout, 
graceful  as  a  Greek  statue,  came  out  of 
the  mosque  and  made  his  way  among  the 
fires.  As  he  passed,  the  squatting  Mus- 
sulmans caught  at  his  robe  and  kissed  it. 
Mirza,  the  mother  of  the  Almee  girls,  her 
golden  necklaces  glinting  in  the  firelight, 
came  walking  by.  As  she  passed  the 
marabout  he  drew  back  and  held  his 
white  burnoose  across  his  face.  She  bent 
her  knee  and  then  went  on,  but  as  she 
passed  she  laughed  and  whispered, "  Which 
trade  pays  best,  yours  or  mine  ?  "  and  she 
shook  her  necklaces. 

"  Daughter,"  said  the  marabout,  "  there 
is  but  one  God." 

"  Yes,"  she  repHed,  "  but  he  has  many 
prophets  and,  of  them  all,  you  are  the  most 
beautiful,"  and  she  went  on. 

An  officer  of  spahi  rode  in  and,  stop- 
ping his  horse  before  the  arched  door  of 
the  commandant,  stood  motionless.  The 
square  was  filled  with  color,  with  life,  with 
foreignness,  with  the  dancing  flames,  the 
leaping  shadows,  the  fumes  of  the  cook- 
pots,  the  odor  of  Arabian  tobacco,  the 
clamor  of  all  the  dialects  of  North  Af- 
rica. 

A  bugle  sounded.  Out  of  a  side  street 
trotted  a  cavalcade.  The  iron  shoes  of 
the  horses  rang  on  the  pavement,  and  the 
steel  chains  of  the  curbs  tinkled.  The 
commandant  dismounted  and  gave  his 
bridle  to  his  orderly. 

The  commandant  walked  through  the 
square.  He  wore  a  fatigue  cap,  a  sky- 
blue'  blouse,  with  white  loopings,  white 
breeches,  tight  at  the  knee,  and  patent- 
leather  boots,  with  box  spurs.  He  walked 
through  the  square  slowly,  smoking  cig- 
arette after  cigarette.  He  was  not  only 
the  commandant  but  he  was  the  commis- 
sioner of  police.  With  seventy  men  he 
ruled  ten  thousand,  and  he  knew  his  weak- 
ness. The  knowledge  of  his  weakness 
was  his  strength. 

As  he  walked  through  the  square  he 


met  Mirza.  He  passed  her  without  a  sign 
of  recognition  and  she,  on  her  part,  was 
looking  at  the  minaret  of  the  mosque. 

In  their  official  capacities  they  Avere 
strangers.  On  certain  occasions,  when 
the  commandant  was  in  mufti,  they  had, 
at  least,  passed  the  time  of  day.  The 
commandant  walked  through  the  long 
rows  of  fires,  speaking  to  a  merchant  here, 
nodding  to  a  date-grower  there,  casting 
quick  glances  and  saying  nothing  to  the 
spies  who,  mingling  with  the  people,  sat 
about  the  kouss-kouss  pots,  and  reported 
to  the  commandant,  each  morning,  the 
date  set  for  his  throat-cutting.  This  was 
many  years  ago,  before  there  was  a  rail- 
road to  Biskra. 

The  commandant,  having  made  the 
round  of  the  fires,  crossed  over  to  his 
house  under  the  arcades.  He  dismissed 
the  sergeant  and  the  guard,  and  they  rode 
away  to  the  barracks,  the  hoof-beats  dying 
in  the  distance.  The  spahi  remained,  silent, 
motionless.  The  commandant  was  about 
to  enter  his  door,  when  a  man  sprang  from 
behind  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  arcade  and 
held  out  to  him  a  paper.  The  comman- 
dant put  his  hands  behind  his  back.  The 
spahi  edged  his  horse  up  closely. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  asked  the  comman- 
dant, in  French. 

The  man  shook  his  head,  but  still  held 
out  the  paper. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  asked  the  comman- 
dant again,  but  now  in  Arabic. 

"  I  am  Ali,  the  slave  of  Abdullah,"  an- 
swered the  man,  "  and  he  sends  you  this 
letter."^ 

The  commandant  remained  motionless. 
"  Will  your  horse  stand,  corporal  ?  "  he 
asked  of  the  spahi. 

"  Perfectly,  my  colonel." 

"  Leave  him,  then,"  said  the  comman- 
dant, "and  bring  one  of  your  pistols." 

The  spahi  gathered  his  long  blue  cloak 
off  the  quarters  of  his  horse,  took  a  revol- 
ver from  its  holster,  swung  his  right  leg 
over  his  horse's  head,  so  that  he  might  not 
for  an  instant  turn  his  back,  threw  the 
reins  over  his  horse's  neck,  brought  the 
heels  of  his  red  boots  together,  saluted, 
and  stood  silent. 

The  horse  began  to  play  with  the  pen- 
dant reins  and  to  shift  his  loosened  bit. 

"  Go  in,"  said  the  commandant,  and 
the  spahi  opened  the  door.     "  You  next," 
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and  AH  followed.  The  commandant 
brought  up  the  rear. 

They  entered  at  once  not  a  hall  but  a 
room.  So  all  Eastern  houses  are  ordered. 
A  lamp  was  burning,  the  walls  were  hung 
with  maps  of  France  and  of  North  Africa, 
a  few  shelves  held  a  few  books  and  many- 
tin  cases  labelled  "  Forage,"  "  Hospital," 
"  Police."  Behind  a  desk  sat  a  little  man, 
dressed  in  black,  who  was  deahng  cards 
to  himself  in  a  game  of  solitaire.  He 
rose  and  bowed  when  the  commandant 
entered,  and  then  he  went  on  with  his 
game. 

"  Stand  there,"  said  the  commandant, 
pointing  to  a  corner,  "  and  put  your 
hands  over  your  head." 

Ali  obeyed. 

"  Search  him,"  said  the  commandant. 

The  spaJii  began  at  Ali's  hair  and 
ended  with  his  sandals. 

"  He  has  nothing,"  he  reported. 

"  Now  give  me  the  letter,"  said  the 
commandant. 

Ali  tv/isted  himself,  fumbled  at  his 
waist,  and  drew  out  a  knife.  He  placed  it 
on  the  desk,  smiling. 

"  Do  not  blame  the  corporal  for  over- 
looking this,"  he  said,  "  I  am  so  thin 
from  the  journey  that  he  took  it  for  one 
of  my  ribs." 

"  I  will  trust  you,"  said  the  comman- 
dant, and  he  took  the  letter. 

The  little  man  in  black  kept  dealing 
solitaire. 

The  commandant  read  the  letter  to 
himself  and  laughed,  and  then  he  read  it 
aloud  : 

"To  Monsieur  the  Count  d'Apre- 
MONT,  Commandant  at  Biskra. 

"  Monsieur  :  Since  last  I  saw  you 
strange  things  have  happened.  I  have 
turned  Christian,  and  I  have  married.  I 
wonder  at  which  of  these  statements  you 
will  laugh  most. 

"  May  I  bring  my  wife  to  your  house? 
She  will  be  the  only  Christian  woman  in 
Biskra.  Say  '  yes '  or  '  no  '  to  the  bearer. 
I  am  halted  a  mile  outside  of  the  town, 
awaiting  your  answer. 

"  Mirza,  the  mother  of  the  Almees,  has 
a  certain  claim  upon  my  wife  ;  how  valid 
1  do  not  know.     I  need  counsel,  but  first 
of  all  I  need  shelter.     May  I  come  ? 
"  Abdullah." 


"  Of  course  he  may  come,"  said  the 
commandant ;   "  what  is  to  prevent?  " 

"The  law,  perhaps,"  said  the  httle 
man  in  black,  shuffling  the  cards. 

The  commandant  turned  quickly. 
"  Why  the  law,  Monsieur  the  Chancel- 
lor ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Because,"  answered  the  httle  man, 
still  shuffling  the  cards,  "  he  says  that 
Mirza  has  a  certain  claim  upon  his  wife, 
how  vahd  he  does  not  know  ;  and  he 
needs  counsel  and  he  needs  shelter. 
When  a  man  writes  Hke  this,  he  also 
needs  a  lawyer ;  "  and  he  commenced  a 
new  deal. 

The  commandant  stood  a  moment, 
thinking.  Then  he  raised  his  head  with 
a  jerk,  and  said  to  z\li  :  "  Tell  your  master 
that  I  say  '  yes.'  " 

AH  made  salaam  and  glided  from  the 
room. 

"He  has  left  his  knife,"  said  the  law- 
yer. 

The  commandant  turned  to  the  spahi. 
"  Corporal,"  he  said,  "  go  to  the  citadel 
and  bring  back  twelve  men.  Place  six  of 
them  at  the  entrance  of  the  square,  and 
six  of  them  before  my  house.  When  Ab- 
dullah's caravan  has  entered  the  square, 
have  the  further  six  close  in  behind. 
You  may  take  your  time.  It  will  be  an 
hour  before  you  are  needed." 

The  spahi  saluted,  and  went  out. 

The  commandant  turned  to  the  Httle 
man  in  black. 

"  Why  in  the  world,"  he  asked,  "  did 
you  object  to  my  harboring  Abdullah? 
He  is  my  friend  and  yours.  He  is  the 
best  man  that  crosses  the  desert.  He  has 
eaten  our  salt  many  times.  If  all  here 
were  like  him,  you  and  I  might  go  home 
to  France,  with  our  medals  and  our  pen- 
sions." 

"  True,"  said  the  lawyer,  gathering  his 
cards,  "  and  very  likely  there  is  no  risk  in 
harboring  him  and  his  wife."  He  shifffled 
the  cards  mechanically,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  opposite  wall. 

"  My  friend,"  he  said,  at  length, 
"  whom  do  you  consider  the  most  pow- 
erful person  in  Biskra,  the  person  to  be 
first  reckoned  with?" 

The  commandant  laughed.  "  As  I  am 
in  command,"  he  said,  "  I  should  be 
court-martialled  if  I  denied  my  own  supe- 
riority." 
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"  And  yet,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  you  are 
only  a  poor  second." 

The  commandant,  who  was  sitting 
astride  of  his  chair,  his  hands  upon  its 
back,  demi-vaulted  as  if  he  were  in  the 
saddle  of  a  polo  pony. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  he  demanded. 

The  lawyer  kept  shuffling  the  cards, 
but  he  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

"  Go  to  the  window,"  he  said,  "  and 
tell  me  what  you  see." 

The  commandant  rose,  and  went  to 
the  window,  his  spurs  jingHng.  He  drew 
the  curtain  and  looked  out. 

"  What  do  you  see?"  asked  the  coun- 
sellor, 

"  I  see  the  square,"  answered  the  com- 
mandant, "  with  five  hundred  kettle- 
lights,  and  three  thousand  Mussulmans 
gorging  themselves,  making  up  lost  time." 

"  Look  over  at  the  left  corner,"  said 
the  lawyer. 

"  I  see  the  mosque,"  said  the  com- 
mandant, "  with  its  lamps  burning." 

"  There  you  have  it,"  cried  the  lawyer. 
"  This  rehgion  that  you  and  I  are  sent  to 
conquer  keeps  its  lamps  burning  con- 
stantly, while  the  religion  that  comes  to 
conquer  lights  its  candles  only  for  the 
mass.  Mankind  loves  light  and  warmth. 
What  do  you  see  now  ?  " 

"  I  see  Mirza,"  repHed  the  comman- 
dant ;  "she  is  walking  up  the  centre  line 
of  the  fires.  Now  she  stops.  She  meets 
a  man,  draws  him  hurriedly  aside,  and  is 
speaking  close  to  his  ear." 

"  Has  he  a  green  turban  ?  "  asked  the 
lawyer.     "  Has  he  been  to  Mecca  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  commandant. 

"  There  you  see  the  most  powerful 
person  in  Biskra,"  said  the  counsellor. 

"Who?"  asked  the  commandant.  "The 
man  in  the  green  turban?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  the  woman 
he  is  speaking  to." 

"  Mirza?  "  exclaimed  the  commandant. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  The  centre 
of  affairs,  since  the  world  was  sent  spin- 
ning, has  always  been  a  woman. .  Who 
placed  the  primal  curse  of  labor  on  the 
race?  Was  it  the  man,  Adam,  or  the 
woman,  Eve?  " 

"As  I  remember,"  said  the  comman- 
dant, "  the  serpent  was  the  prime  mover 
in  that  affair." 

"Yes,"    said  the  lawyer,  "but   being 


'  more  subtile  than  any  beast  in  the  field,' 
he  knew  that  if  he  caught  the  woman 
the  man  would  follow  of  his  own  accord. 
Julius  Cffisar  and  Antony  were  dwarfed 
by  Cleopatra.  Helen  of  Troy  set  the 
world  ablaze.  Joan  of  Arc  saved  France. 
Catharine  I.  saved  Peter  the  Great. 
Catharine  II.  made  Russia.  Marie  An- 
toinette ruled  Louis  XVI.  and  lost  a 
crown  and  her  head.  Fat  Anne  of  Eng- 
land and  Sarah  Jennings  united  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Eugenie  and  the 
milliners  lost  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  Vic- 
toria made  her  country  the  mistress  of 
the  world.  I  have  named  many  women 
who  have  played  great  parts  in  this 
drama  which  we  call  life.  How  many 
of  them  were  good  women?  By  '  good  ' 
1  do  not  mean  virtuous,  but  simply 
'good.'" 

"  Out  of  your  list,"  said  the  com- 
mandant, "  I  should  name  Joan  of  Arc 
and  Victoria." 

"A  woman,"  repeated  the  lawyer,  "is 
the  centre  of  every  affair.  When  you  go 
back  to  France,  what  are  you  looking 
forward  to?  " 

"  My  wife's  kiss,"  said  the  comman- 
dant. "  And  you,  since  you  are  a  bach- 
elor?" 

"  The  scolding  of  my  housekeeper," 
said  the  lawyer,  and  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

The  commandant  laughed.  "  But  what 
of  Mirza?  "  he  asked.  "  Why  is  she  so 
powerful?  " 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  your  wife 
and  my  landlady  are  powerful,"  said  the 
lawyer;   "  she  is  a  woman." 

"  A  woman  here,"  said  the  comman- 
dant, "  is  a  slave." 

"A  good  woman,  I  grant  you,"  said 
the  lawyer,  "  but  a  bad  woman,  if  she 
chance  to  be  beautiful,  is  an  empress. 
Do  you  know  how  many  men  it  takes 
to  officer  a  mosque  of  the  first  class,  such 
a  one  as  we  have  here?  Twelve,"  and 
he  dropped  the  cards  and  began  to  count 
his  fingers.  "  Two  7middetn}i,  the  chaps 
that  call  to  prayer ;  two  tolbas,  who  read 
the  litanies  ;  two  hizzabin,  who  read  the 
Koran  ;  a  vmfti,  who  interprets  the  law  ; 
a  khctib,  who  recites  the  prayer  for  die 
chief  of  the  government  each  Friday,  and 
who  is  very  unpopular ;  an  ima/i,  who 
reads  the  five  daily  prayers  ;  a  chaotich. 
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who  is  a  secretary  to  the  last  of  the  hst, 
the  oukil,  who  collects  the  funds  and  pays 
them  out.  The  oukil  is  the  man  who 
governs  the  mosque.  He  is  the  man  in 
the  green  turban  whom  you  saw  talking 
with  Mirza.  They  are  partners.  He 
attends  to  the  world,  she  to  the  flesh,  and 
both  to  the  devil.  It  is  a  strong  part- 
nership. It  is  what,  in  America,  they 
call  a  'trust.'  The  ouJdl  sends  his 
cHents  to  Mirza,  and  she  sends  hers  to 
the  oukil.  Look  out  of  the  window 
again.  There  are  three  thousand  re- 
ligionists who  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  oukil  and  Mirza,  and  she, 
making  the  most  money,  has  the  last 
word.  Do  you  ask,  now,  why  she  is  the 
most  powerful  person  in  Biskra  ?  " 

"  It  seems,"  said  the  commandant, 
"  that  it  is  because  she  is  a  woman,  and  is 
bad." 

"And  beautiful,"  added  the  lawyer. 

"  Do  you  think  her  beautiful?  "  asked 
the  commandant. 

The  lawyer  thought  a  moment.  "  Did 
you  ever  see  a  hunting-leopard?  "  he 
asked. 

"  No,"  said  the  commandant. 

"  I  used  to  see  them,"  said  the  lawyer, 
"  when  I  was  in  Sumatra,  looking  after 
the  affairs  of  some  Frenchmen  who  were 
buying  pearls  from  the  oyster-beds  of 
Arippu.  They  were  horribly  beautiful. 
Mirza  reminds  me  of  them,  especially 
when  she  seizes  her  prey.  Most  beasts  of 
prey  are  satisfied  when  they  have  killed 
all  that  they  can  devour  ;  but  the  hunting- 
leopard  kills  because  she  loves  to  kill.  So 
does  Mirza.  She  destroys  because  she 
loves  to  destroy.  A  hunting-leopard  and 
Mirza  are  the  only  two  absolutely  cruel 
creatures  I  have  ever  seen.  Of  course," 
he  added,  "  I  eliminate  the  English,  who 
deem  the  day  misspent  unless  they  have 
killed  something,  and  who  give  infinite 
pains  and  tenderness  to  the  raising  of 
j)heasants,  that  they  may  slaughter  a  rec- 
ord number  of  them  at  a  battue.  Aside 
from  a  hunting-leopard  and  a  hunting- 
Englishman,  I  know  of  no  being  so  cruel 
as  Mirza;  no  being  that  takes  such  de- 
light in  mere  extermination.  They  used 
to  call  our  nobihty,  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  cruel,  but  they  did 
not  kill,  they  merely  taxed.  In  the  height 
of   the   ancient  rcgi/iie,  it  was   not  good 


form  to  kill  a  peasant,  because  then  the 
country  had  one  less  taxpayer.  The  height 
of  the  art  was  to  take  all  the  peasant  had 
and  then  to  induce  him  to  set  to  work 
again.  W^hen  he  had  earned  another  sur- 
plus, his  lord  came  and  took  it.  France 
had  an  accomplished  nobility.  England 
had  a  brutal  one.  The  latter  used  to  take 
all  the  eggs  ou.t  of  the  nest  and  then  kill 
the  hen.  The  French  noble  took  all  the 
eggs  but  one  or  two,  and  spared  the  hen. 
He  could  rob  a  nest  a  dozen  times  and 
his  English  contemporary  could  rob  it  but 
once." 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  commandant, 
laughing,  "  you  reassure  me.  When  you 
begin  comparing  England  with  France,  I 
know  that  you  have  nothing  of  impor- 
tance at  hand  and  that  your  mind  is  kick- 
ing up  its  heels  in  vacation.  You  have 
a  charming  mind,  my  friend,  but  it  has 
been  prostituted  to  the  law.  If  you  had 
been  bred  a  soldier " 

He  stopped,  because  the  murmur  of  the 
square  suddenly  stopped.  The  cessation 
of  a  familiar  clamor  is  more  startling  than 
a  sudden  cry.  The  two  men  ran  to  the 
window.  The  fires  under  the  pots  were 
still  burning  and  the  square  was  light  as 
day.  At  the  opposite  side,  where  the 
caravan  road  debouched,  three  thousand 
white-robed  Mussulmans  stood,  silent. 
Above  them  the  commandant  and  the 
lawyer  could  see  the  heads  of  the  six 
Spain,  they  and  their  horses  silent.  Be- 
yond, were  the  heads  of  many  camels.  The 
commandant  threw  up  the  sash.  Across 
the  silent  square  came  a  woman's  voice, 
speaking  Arabic  in  the  dialect  of  Ouled 
Nail. 

"  That  is  Mirza,"  said  the  lawyer. 

Then  there  came  a  man's  voice,  evi- 
dently in  reply. 

"That  is  Abdullah,"  said  the  lawyer. 

"  How  can  you  distinguish  at  this  dis- 
tance?" asked  the  commandant. 

The  lawyer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"  While  you  are  drilling  your  soldiers,"  he 
said,  "  I  am  drilling  myself.  If  a  man 
yonder  sneezes,  I  can  name  his  tribe.  A 
sneeze,  being  involuntary,  cannot  be  arti- 
ficial, and  therefore  it  is  the  true  index  of 
race  and  character.  Take  the  Oriental 
Express  any  night  from  Paris  to  Vienna. 
If  you  will  sit  up  late  enough  and  walk 
up  and  down  the  aisle,  you  may  tell  from 
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the  sneezes  and  the  coughs  the  national- 
ity of  the  occupant  of  each  berth.  A 
German  sneezes  with  all  his  might,  and 
if  there  is  a  compatriot  within  hearing  he 
says,  '  Gesuiidhcit.''  An  Italian  sneezes 
as  if  it  were  a  crime,  with  his  hand  over 
his  face." 

"  Hush,"  said  the  commandant. 

Out  from  the  white-robed  crowd  came 
two  forms,  Mirza  and  the  onkil.  Mirza 
held  a  paper  in  her  hand.  They  went  to 
the  nearest  fire  and  Mirza  gave  the  paper 
to  the  man  with  the  green  turban.  He 
read  it,  thought  a  moment,  read  it  again, 
and  then  the  two  went  back  to  the  silent 
crowd  by  the  mosque.  There  was  con- 
versation, there  were  vehement  exclama- 
tions which,  if  they  had  been  in  English, 
would  have  been  oaths— there  was  a  sud- 
den movement  of  the  horses  and  the 
camels  ;  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  surged 
and  broke,  and  then,  above  their  heads, 
flashed  the  sabres  of  the  spahi. 

The  commandant  went  to  the  door. 
"  Corporal,"  he  said,  "  take  your  men  to 
the  mosque,  join  your  comrades,  and  bring 
to  me  Abdullah,  his  wife,  Mirza,  and  the 
oukiir 

The  corporal  saluted,  gave  an  order, 
and  the  little  troop  trotted  across  the 
square.  The  commandant  closed  the 
shutters  of  the  window. 

"  I  do  not  care  to  see  the  row,"  he 
said,  and  he  lit  a  cigarette.  But  if  he 
did  not  see  the  row,  he  heard  it,  for 
presently  came  the  yelp  and  snarl  of  an 
oriental  mob. 

"  It  is  growing  warm,"  said  the  com- 
mandant. "  Hospitality  cannot  be  lightly 
practised  here." 

"  Nor  anywhere,"  said  the  lawyer,  who 
had  resumed  his  cards  ;  "  because  it  is  a 
virtue,  and  the  virtues  are  out  of  vogue. 
The  only  really  successful  life,  as  the 
world  looks  upon  success  now,  is  an  ab- 
solutely selfish  life.  It  is  the  day  of 
specialists,  of  men  with  one  idea,  one  ob- 
ject, and  the  successful  man  is  the  one 
who  permits  nothing  to  come  between 
him  and  his  object.  Wife,  children, 
honor,  friendship,  ease,  all  must  give  place 
to  the  grand  pursuit  ;  be  it  the  gathering 
of  wealth,  the  discovery  of  a  disease 
germ,  the  culture  of  orchids,  or  the 
breeding  of  a  honey-bee  that  works  night 
and  day.     Human  life    is   too   .shf)rt  to 


permit  a  man  to  do  more  than  one  thing 
well,  and  money  is  becoming  so  common 
that  its  possessors  require  the  best  of 
everything." 

"  Old  friend,"  said  the  commandant, 
"  you  are  a  many-sided  man,  and  yet  you 
are  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  France." 

"  You  have  said  it,"  exclaimed  the 
lawyer,  "  one  of  the  best ;  not  the  best. 
The  one  thing  I  have  earnestly  striven  for 
1  have  not  attained." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  the  comman- 
dant. "  Do  you  wish  to  be  Minister  of 
Justice  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  but  I  should 
like  to  be  kno^vn  as  the  best  player  of 
Napoleon  solitaire." 

A  sal)re-hilt  rapped  on  the  door. 

"  Enter,"  cried  the  commandant. 

The  door  opened,  and  there  entered 
first  the  sharp  cries  of  the  mob,  and  then 
the  corporal,  Abdullah,  a  woman  clothed 
all  in  white,  the  oukil,  and,  last  of  all, 
Mirza.  The  moment  she  was  within  the 
room  she  dominated  it.  The  other  occu- 
pants were  blotted  out  by  comparison. 
She  entered,  breezy,  smiling,  and,  as  she 
crossed  the  threshold,  she  flung  up  her 
hand  in  a.  military  salute. 

"  Hail,  my  masters,"  she  cried  in  Ara- 
bic, "Would  you  beheve  it?  but  just 
now  I  was  nearly  robbed,  before  your 
windows,  of  merchandise  that  cost  me 
thirty  ounces." 

"Be  good  enough  to  speak  French," 
said  the  commandant,  "  it  is  the  etiquette 
of  the  office." 

"And  to  you?"  exclaimed  Mirza,  in 
the  speech  of  Paris,  "  to  you,  who  speak 
such  charming  Arabic.  It  was  only  last 
week,  the  evening  you  did  me  the  honor 
of  supping  with  me,  that  Miriam — per- 
haps you  will  pay  her  the  compliment  of 
remembering  her  —  the  little  girl  who 
played  and  danced  for  you,  and  who, 
when  you  were  going,  hooked  on  your 
sword  for  you,  and  gave  you  a  light  from 
her  cigarette  ? — well,  Miriam  said,  when 
you  were  gone,  *  It  is  a  pity  the  gracious 
commandant  speaks  any  language  save 
Arabic,  he  speaks  that  so  convincingly,' 
What  could  you  have  whispered  to  her. 
Monsieur  le  Commandant,  as  you  left 
my  poor  house  ?  " 

The  commandant  moved  nervously  in 
his   chair  and  glanced  out  of  the  comer 
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of  his  eye  at  the  lawyer,  who  had  re- 
sumed his  cards.  Reassured  by  the  ap- 
parent abstraction  of  his  friend,  the  com- 
mandant gathered  himself  and  essayed  a 
pleasantry. 

"  I  told  her,"  he  said,  "  that  if  shehved 
to  be  twice  her  age,  she  might  be  half  as 
beautiful  as  you." 

Mirza  made  an  exaggerated  courtesy 
and  threw  a  mocking  kiss  from  her  finger- 
tips. "I  thought,"  she  said,  "that  a 
woman's  age  was  something  that  no  well- 
bred  Frenchman  would  speak  of."  Then 
she  drew  herself  up  and  her  face,  from 
mocking,  became  hard  and  cruel. 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  slowly,  "  that  1  am 
old.  I  am  eight  and  twenty.  I  was  a 
wife  at  twelve,  and  a  mother  at  thirteen. 
Such  matters  are  ordered  differently  here, 
Monsieur.  A  girl  is  a  woman  before  she 
has  had  any  childhood.  I  married  Ilder- 
him.  Of  course,  I  had  never  seen  him  un- 
til we  stood  before  the  cadi.  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  bear  him  a  daughter,  and 
he  cursed  me.  When  I  was  fourteen,  a 
Russian  Grand  Duke  came  to  Biskra  and 
my  husband  sold  me  to  him.  I  refused 
to  submit  myself.  Then  Ilderhim  beat 
me  and  tm-ned  me  out  of  his  house.  You 
understand,  Monsieur  le  Commandant, 
that  under  our  blessed  religion  a  man 
may  have  as  many  wives  as  he  chooses 
and  may  divorce  them  when  he  chooses. 
Well,  there  I  was,  without  a  husband, 
without  a  home,  without  my  child,  and  I 
passed  the  night  in  the  arcades,  among 
the  camels.  The  next  morning  I  went  to 
the  hotel  and  asked  for  the  Grand  Duke. 
'  Monsieur,'  I  said  to  him,  '  I  am  Mirza. 
I  would  not  sell  myself  to  you,  but  if  you 
will  take  me  as  a  gift,  behold,  here  am  I.' 
He  took  me  to  Paris,  to  Vienna,  to  St. 
Petersburg.  For  a  year  he  did  not  tire 
of  me.  That  was  a  long  time  for  a  savage 
to  amuse  a  Grand  Duke,  was  it  not  ? 
Then  one  day  he  gave  me  money,  bade 
me  keep  the  jewels  he  had  given  me,  and 
sent  me  back  to  Biskra.  Since  then  I 
have  been,  first  a  dancing-girl,  and  then, 
the  mother  of  them  all.  I  have  never 
given  the  authorities  any  trouble.  I  have 
observed  the  laws  of  France.  What  will 
the  laws  of  France  do  for  me  ?  "  and  she 
handed  to  the  commandant  the  invoice 
which  Abdullah  had  brought  with  his 
freight. 


The  commandant  read  the  paper  and 
his  face  grew  troubled. 

"  Chancellor,"  he  said,  "  is  this  bind- 
ing?" 

The  lawyer  read  the  paper  twice. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  mere  hiring;  it 
is  not  a  sale.  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
interfere." 

"  Mirza,"  said  the  commandant,  "  it 
seems  that  you  have  a  good  contract, 
under  Moslem  law." 

"  Excellent,"  cried  the  oiikil,  rubbing 
his  hands. 

"Silence,"  thundered  the  commandant. 
"  Speak  French,  and  that  only  when  you 
are  spoken  to.  Abdullah,  have  you  any- 
thing which  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

Abdullah  bent  and  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  the  girl  who  sat  trembling  ;  then 
he  stepped  forward. 

"  Monsieur  le  Commandant,"  he  said, 
"will  you  have  the  kindness  to  read  this?  " 
and  he  held  out  a  paper.  It  was  yellow 
with  age  and  of  quarto  size  and  twice 
folded.  The  commandant  took  it,  un- 
folded it,  and  read  aloud,  "  The  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all. 
Ameny 

"  Why,  this  is  the  last  page  of  a  Bible," 
he  said. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Abdullah.  "  He 
tore  it  from  a  book  upon  his  table.  It 
was  the  only  paper  that  he  had.  Upon 
the  other  side  is  writing." 

The  commandant  reversed  the  paper 
and  again  read. 

"  This  is  to  Certify  that  on  the  nifieteetith 
day  of  September,  i8y — ,  in  the  Oasis  of 
Zama,  in  the  Great  Sahara,  havifig  first 
baptized  them,  I  did  unite  in  marriage 
Philip  (formerly  Abdullah)  and  'Marie 
(formerly  Nicha),  in  accordance  with  the 
rites  of  our  holy  Church. 

"  Joseph, 
"  IVho  Keeps  Goats  J' 
Witness, 

his 

Alt,  the  son  of  AH     X 

111. irk 

her 

Z,\^K,  parentage  unknown     X 

mark 

"Ah,  ha,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  "  this 
changes  the  complexion  of  affairs,"  and 
he  threw  the  cards  upon  the  floor.  "  I 
could  swear  to  Joseph's  handwriting,  i 
have  his  I  O  U's,  but  as  I  am  now  sitting 
as  a  magistrate,  I  cannot  swear  to  any- 
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thing.     Where  are  the  witnesses,  Abdul- 
lah? " 

"  AVith  the  camels,  across  the  square," 
said  Abdullah  ;  "  if  you  will  permit  the 
corporal  to  go  for  them " 

"  Pardon,"  said  the  oukil,  "  if  I  am 
permitted  to  speak  I  can  save  you  the 
trouble.  We  admit  all  that  the  goatherd 
certifies." 

"  Then,"  said  the  chancellor,  "you  ad- 
mit yourselves  out  of  court,  since,  if  one 
Christian  marries  another,  the  law  of 
France  maintains,  and  this  contract  which 
Mirza  produces  is  abhorrent  to  the  law  of 
France,  being  immoral." 

"  Pardon,"  said  the  {>i//n7.  "  In  every 
word  you  speak  I  recognize  my  master, 
but  is  it  not  possible  that  my  master  may 
nod?  As  one  of  a  conquered  people,  I 
have  studied  the  code  of  my  conqueror. 
It  is  true  that  a  religious  ceremony  has 
been  performed  here,  but  how  about  the 
civil  marriage  which,  as  I  read  the  French 
code,  is  absolutely  necessary?  " 

The  lawyer  sat  silent.  Then  he  put 
out  his  hand.  "  My  friend,"  he  said,  "I 
have  done  you  a  great  wrong.  I  have 
looked  upon  you  as  a  mere  religionist.  It 
seems  that  you  are  a  student.  You  re- 
mind me  of  my  duty.  I,  as  the  chief 
legal  officer  of  this  colony,  should  marry 
these  people  at  once.  Thank  you  many 
limes  for  reminding  me." 

"Pardon,"  said  the  ouhV,  "but  if  I 
have  read  the  laws  of  France  aright,  there 
cannot  be  a  civil  marriage  without  the 
consent  of  the  parents." 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  will 
you  place  me  doubly  in  your  debt  by 
shaking  hands  with  me  a  second  time? 
If  you  were  to  exchange  your  green  tur- 
ban for  the  silk  hat  of  the  boulevards,  your 
photograph  would  soon  be  in  the  shops. 
Vou  know  my  law  much  better  than  I 
know  yours,  and  I  shake  hands  with  you 
intellectually,  not  socially.  Who  is  your 
father,  Abdullah?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know  his  name,"  answered 
Abdullah  ;  "  he  was  a  camel-driver  of  the 
Sahara." 

"  And  your  mother?  "  asked  the  law- 
yer. 

"  How  can  one,  born  as  I,  know  his 
mother?  "  replied  Abdullah. 

"  And  you,"  said  the  lawyer,  turning  to 
Nicha,  "  who  is  your  father?  " 
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"  Ilderhim  of  El  Merb,"  she  answered. 

"  And  your  mother?  "  asked  the  law- 
yer. 

"She  died  before  I  can  remember." 

"  Her  father,  Ilderhim,"  said  the  oi//ci/. 
"signs  the  invoice  which  you  have  read." 

"  He  is  nobody,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  He 
was  banished  from  Algeria  years  ago.  It 
is  as  though  he  had  never  existed." 

"  I  had  overlooked  tliat,"  said  the  oukil; 
and  then  he  added,  "  as  the  mistake  this 
time  is  mine,  perhaps  you  will  again  shake 
hands." 

"  No,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  pay  pen- 
ance only  when  I  am  in  the  wrong." 

The  oukil  bowed  low,  but  when  he 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  there 
was  murder  in  his  eye. 

"Well,"  said  the  commandant,  "  w-hat 
is  the  solution  ?  " 

"  I  advise  you,"  said  the  lawyer,  "that 
this  contract  comes  under  the  law  of 
France  and  is  void,  because  it  is  immoral 
and  opposed  to  public  policy.  It  comes 
under  the  law  of  France  because  the  young 
woman  is  a  Christian  and  has  married  a 
Christian.  The  religious  marriage  is  com- 
plete. The  civil  marriage  is  only  delayed 
that  the  young  woman  may  present  proofs 
of  her  mother's  death.  Her  father  is  al- 
ready civilly  dead." 

"  Mirza,"  said  the  commandant,  "  do 
you  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  hear,  and,  being 
a  woman,  I  am  accustomed  to  such  de- 
cisions. I  pay  thirty  ounces  to  Ilderhim 
for  two  years'  hire  of  a  girl.  The  girl  turns 
Christian  and  I  lose  the  thirty  ounces." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Abdullah,  "  they  are 
here,"  and  he  placed  a  bag  upon  the  com- 
mandant's table. 

"  Take  it,"  said  Mirza  ;  and  she  tossed 
it  to  the  oukil. 

"  To  make  his  contract  good,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  Ilderhim,  my  former  husband, 
pays  sixteen  or  seventeen  ounces  freight 
on  the  girl  and  her  maid.  The  girl  turns 
Christian.     Who  loses  the  freight  ?  " 

"  I,"  said  Abdullah,  and  he  placed 
another  bag  upon  the  table. 

"  Take  it,"  said  Mirza,  and  the  oukil 
grasped  it. 

"  Let  us  see  this  girl  who  has  kept  us 
all  up  so  late,"  said  Mirza,  and  she  strode 
over  to  Nicha.  Abdullah  put  out  his 
hand  to  keep  her  off. 
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"  You've  won,"  she  said,  "  why  be  dis- 
agreeable ?  Let  us  see  what  you  have 
gained  and  I  have  lost,"  and  slie  stripped 
the  veil  and  the  outer  garment  from  the 
girl,  who  sat  passive.  When  the  veil  and 
the  burnoose  fell,  the  beauty  of  the  girl 
filled  the  room  as  would  a  perfume. 

The  commandant  and  the  lawyer  sat 
speechless,  gazing.  The  oukil  wrung  his 
hands  and  exclaimed  :  "  What  have  we 
lost  !  "  Abdullah  stood,  proud  and  happy. 
The  corporal  at  the  door  shifted  his  feet 
and  rattled  his  side-arms,  and  Mirza 
laughed.  Then  she  stepped  back  a  pace  ; 
the  laughter  died  upon  her  lips,  and  her 
hands  flew  to  her  bosom. 

"  Little  one,"  she  said,  "  the  life  you 
would  have  lived  with  me  would  not  have 
been  so  hard  when  one  remembers  what 
the  life  of  woman  is,  at  best.  It  is  to 
amuse,  to  serve,  to  obey.  You  are  too 
young  to  understand.  You  are,  perhaps, 
fourteen  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Nicha. 

"  When  I  was  fourteen,"  said  Mirza, 
"  I  too  was  beautiful ;  at  least  my  hus- 
band and  my  mirror  told  me  so.  There 
is  something  in  your  face  that  reminds 
me  of  the  face  I  used  to  see  in  my  glass, 
but  when  one  grows  old,  and  I  am  eight 
and  twenty,  one  is  sure  to  see  resem- 
blances that  do  not  exist.     How  prettily 


they  have  dressed  you  ?  Did  Ilderhim, 
your  father,  give  you  these  silks  and  these 
emeralds  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Nicha. 

"  If  you  are  hoping  to  be  a  good  wife," 
said  Mirza,  "  you  must  not  think  too 
much  of  silks  and  jewels.  When  I  was  in 
Paris,  with  the  Grand  Duke,  I  noticed 
that  the  women  who  had  sold  themselves 
had  taken  their  pay  in  pearls  and  dia- 
monds. The  honest  women  Avent  more 
soberly.  1  see  you  are  of  the  old  tribe — 
the  tribe  of  Ouled  Nail.  Let  me  see 
your  name." 

She  raised  the  filigree  medallion  that 
hung  upon  Nicha's  upper  arm.  She 
looked  at  the  tattooed  crest,  started,  drew 
her  hand  across  her  eyes,  looked  again, 
and  fell  to  trembhng.  She  stood  a  mo- 
ment, swaying,  and  then  she  staggered  to 
the  commandant's  table.  She  rested  one 
hand  upon  it  and  with  the  other  she  be- 
gan playing  with  AH's  knife.  Her  face 
was  gray  but  her  lips  were  pitifully  smiling. 

"  Monsieur  the  Chancellor,"  she  said, 
each  word  a  sob,  "  you  need  no  longer 
delay  the  civil  marriage. — I  consent  to  it. 
— This  is  my  daughter. — It  seems,"  she 
added,  in  a  whisper,  "  that  Allah  has  not 
altogether  forgotten  me. — He  has  saved 
my  child."  And  with  an  exceeding  bitter 
cry  she  went  out. 


IN    AUTUMN    TWILIGHT 

By  Joseph  Russell  Taylor 


In  autumn  twihght  crying — Is  summer  gone? 

To  find  frost-bitten  violets  closed  and  chill. 

The  violets  unsouled  but  purple  still, 

Sad  as  the  blood  of  Hyacinth  flowering  lone. 

In  autumn  twihght  weeping — Is  summer  flown? 

To  hear  the  last  songsparrow's  rusty  quill, 

The  absent-hearted  sparrow  tinkle  and  trill 

Sweeter  than  from  far  sky  the  dying  swan. 

In  waned  October,  waning  dusk  I   stand, 

Stand  up  full  height  once  more,  and  your  heart's  king, 

Though  crowned  with  failure,  though  robed  on  with  wrong 

I  thought  to  set  all  heaven  in  your  hand  : 

Now  out  of  autumn  twihght,  see,   I  bring 

These  faded  violets  and  this  phantom  song. 


THE   CUSTOM    OF   THE    CAPTAIN 

By   Henry   C.   Rowland 

Illustrations   hy   Henry   Hutt 


HE  Honorable  Helen  Malt- 
by  indicated  a  tumble- 
down boathouse  ahead. 

"This   must    be   the 
place,"   she    said,    to   her 
companion.    "  Drive  down 
to  the  beach.     There  is  a  man  there." 

Mr.  Reginald  Stuyvesant,  who  was  driv- 
ing the  buckboard,  pulled  in  the  hard- 
mouthed  cob  as  quickly  as  a  pair  of  unath- 
letic  arms  would  permit. 

"  But  there  is  no  road  .  .  ."  he 
began. 

"  Oh,  gammon  !  "  exclaimed  the  Hon. 
Helen,  impatiently.  She  thrust  out  a  pair  of 
graceful,  but  muscular,  young  arms,  grasped 
the  reins  in  one  small,  strong  hand,  and 
laid  the  whip  across  the  cob's  plump  back 
with  the  other.  Mr.  Stuyvesant's  patrician 
head  was  not  set  over  firmly  upon  his 
somewhat  narrow  shoulders,  and  the 
wrench  that  preceded  the  cob's  sudden 
breasting  of  the  sand-dune,  to  the  side  of 
the  road,  came  near  sending  it  into  their 
tracks.  As  it  was,  his  narrow-brimmed, 
straw  hat  was  the  only  thing  lost  in  the 
scramble.  This  insignificant  item  was 
totally  disregarded  by  the  Hon.  Helen. 

They  coasted  down  the  other  side  of  the 
dune,  and  found  themselves  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  beach.  A  little  schooner  lay  at 
anchor  a  few  rods  from  the  shore,  and 
near  the  boathouse,  that  stood  a  httle  above 
high-water  mark,  a  man  was  hard  at  work 
painting  a  dory.  Farther  up  the  stretch 
of  sand  there  were  a  few  fishermen's  houses, 
"  Whoa  ! "  said  the  Hon.  Helen  .  .  . 
to  the  man  that  was  painting  the  boat. 

As  he  straightened  up  and  swung  aroui d 
to  face  them,  the  pair  in  the  buckboard 
saw  that  he  was  very  broad,  rather  young, 
and,  as  far  as  the  smears  of  paint  across 
his  face  would  permit,  good  to  look  at. 
He  wore  a  battered  sou'-wester,a  sleeveless 
shirt,  which  showed  .  a  pair  of  powerful 
arms,  which  seemed  thewed  and  sinewed 
in  a  manner  surprising  for  one  so  young, 
and  a  pair  of  oil-skin  overalls,  that  were 


caught  around  his  small  waist  in  a  manner 
that  struck  the  Hon.  Helen  as  insecure. 

"  Is  your  name  Perkins  ?  "  she  asked, 
pulling  in  the  cob  in  a  way  that  made  him 
shake  his  gamy  little  head  viciously. 

"  No  !  "  answered  the  man,  calmly,  and 
dipped  his  brush  in  the  paint-pot.  The 
Hon.  Helen  made  a  mental  note,  which 
she  decided  to  have  entered  in  the  Jour- 
nal with  the  Art  Nouveau  cover,  that  she 
had  bought  in  London  just  before  sailing 
for  America,  that  "The  natives  of  the  State 
of  Maine  were  endowed  with  a  spirit  of 
independence  not  to  be  found  in  the  better 
classes  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States." 

"  Where  can  I  find  Mr.  Perkins,  my 
good  man  ?  " 

"  Don't  believe  you  can  ;  /couldn't !  " 

(Note  2.  "  This  spirit  of  independence 
occasionally  manifests  itself  in  an  inclina- 
tion toward  disrespect.") 

"  See  if  you  can  find  him  for  me.  Here's 
a  shill  ...  a  twenty-five  cents,  for 
you." 

The  man,  who  was  about  to  resume  his 
work,  tmned,  sharply,  and  stared.  Then 
his  features  relaxed,  and  he  smiled. 

(Note  3 — for  the  Journal:  "Some  of 
the  males  of  the  coast  tribe  of  Maine 
have  exceedingly  handsome — that  is,  in- 
telligent, faces,  keen,  gray  eyes,  and  re- 
markably fine  teeth.  Their  figures  are 
beautiful — that  is,  well  proportioned,  and 
their     .     .     .") 

The  mental  note  for  the  Journal  was 
interrupted  by  its  object.  He  walked  to 
the  side  of  the  buckboard,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  at  the  proffered  coin. 

"  Can't  possibly  do  it  so  cheaply,"  he 
answered,  with  a  serious  face.  "  You  see 
he's  probably  fifty  miles  at  sea.  He  went 
up  to  Eastport  yesterday,  to  bring  down  a 
new  pinkey." 

Mr.  Stuyvesant  nudged  the  Hon.  Helen 
respectfully,  but  an  emphatic  dig  of  her 
rounded  elbow  in  his  own  meagrely  pad- 
ded, costal  arch,  was  the  only  reply. 
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"  When  do  you  expect  him  ?  "  she 
asked,  sharply.  She  did  not  quite  Hke 
this  youth's  flippant  tone. 

"  I  don't  expect  him  at  all,"  was  the 
placid  reply.  .  .  .  In  fact,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  burst  of  ingenuousness,  .  .  . 
"  Do  you  know,  I  wouldn't  much  care  if 
he  never  came  back,  .  .  .  except 
that  I  tvimld  rather  like  the  chance  of 
wringing  his  neck  for  sticking  me  on  that 
schooner."      He  nodded  to  the  offing. 

The  Hon.  Helen  became  interested. 
Here,  possibly,  was  an  opportunity  for 
some  valuable  notes  for  the  Journal,  on 
the  subject  of  kidnapping,  ...  or 
"  Shanghaiing,"  as  she  had  learned  the 
nautical  term  to  be. 

"  Did  he  place  you  on  the  schooner 
without  your  consent  ?  "  she  asked,  lean- 
ing toward  him  with  sparkling  eyes.  There 
was  much  that  was  combative  about  the 
English  girl.  The  young  man  did  not 
seem  to  see  the  fresh,  ruddy  prettiness  of 
the  face  that  was  thrust  toward  him,  nor 
did  he  note  the  dainty  curve  of  the  defiant 
little  chin  that  was  pushed  out,  inquiringly. 
He  was  looking  at  the  schooner,  and  mus- 
ing on  her  words. 

"  No,     ...    he  didn't  put  me  on  the 
schooner,    ...    he  put  the  schooner  on 
me.     I  bought  her  ;  and  paid  about  twice 
what  she  was  worth  to  the  sku 
to  the  scoundrel  !  " 

The    girl    clapped    her    hands.      "  Oh, 
you    bought   her,     ...     so 
much  the  better     .     .     ." 

"  Don't  see  it.  Why,  ...  do 
you  want  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  .  .  .  r-a-t/iQX !  .  .  . 
that  is,  I  wish  to  charter  her  !  " 

"  Oh  !  ...  so  that's  the  game. 
Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  you  see  I  didn't  buy 
her  to  hire  out.  ...  I  bought  her 
for  a  ya     .     .     ." 

"  You  bought  her  to  fish  in,  of  course. 
I  understand.  But  don't  you  see  that  you 
can  do  much  better  by  chartering  her  ? 
Of  course,  I  should  want  to  engage  your 
services  also." 

"  Oh  "  (thoughtfully),  ..."  that 
alters  the  question,  ...  as  sailing- 
master,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes.     .     .     .     Do  you  live  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  living  on  the  schooner  just  now." 

"  But  you  are  familiar  with  this  part  of 
the  coast  ?  " 


"  Oh,  yes.  Where  did  you  want  to 
go?" 

"  We  want  to  sail  up  to  Seal  Harbor 
and  stop  there  for  a  day  or  two  and  then 
come  back.  We  can  do  that  in  a  week,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Easily.  How  many  are  there  to  be 
in  the  party  ?  " 

"  Six  :  three  ladies  and  three  men.  Can 
they  be  accommodated  on  the  boat  ?  " 

"  Yes,  .  .  .  that  is,  if  two  of  the  men 
are  willing  to  sleep  up  forward." 

The  Hon.  Helen  flushed,  slightly.  "  I 
had  counted  on  having  them  ail  sleep 
up  forward.  I  understand  that  a  vessel 
like   that    has    no    regular    state-rooms, 

.     so  it  would  hardly  do, 
that  is,  we  would  not  care     .     .     ." 

The  young  man  grinned,  in  a  manner 
most  impudent. 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  proper  enough,  if 
that  is  the  trouble.  You  see,  I  have  had 
her  remodelled  inside,  with  the  idea  of 
taking  out  parties.  There  are  four  state- 
rooms aft  and  an  extra  bunk  in  the  cabin. 
There  are  also  four  bunks  in  the  fore- 
castle, but  two  of  them  would  be  occu- 
pied by  the  cook  and  a  sailor." 

The  Hon.  Helen  regarded  him  coldly. 

"  In  that  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  only  one  of  the 
men  to  sleep  forward." 

"  Oh,  no.  You  see,  one  of  the  state- 
rooms aft  is  occupied  by  the  Cap- 
tain,    .     .     .     myself." 

The  girl  regarded  him  for  a  moment  in 
strong  disapprobation,  for  there  was  a  note 
in  his  voice  which  was  displeasing  to  her. 

"  I  have  always  understood,"  she  began, 
drawing  herself  up  a  trifle,  "  that  aboard 
a  chartered  yacht  it  was  the  custom  for 
the — er — captain     .     .     ." 

"  To  bunk   with   the   crew  ?      No,   in- 
deed.    Aboard  an  American  sailing-ves- 
sel the   dignity  of   the  captain  is  invi — 
that  is,  is  equal  to  that  of  any  of 
the  passengers." 

*'  In  that  case,"  remarked  the  hitherto 
silent  Mr.  Stuyvesant,  "we  do  not  wish  to 
charter     .     .      ." 

"  Oh,  do  be  still  ...  I  am  arrang- 
ing this  matter,"  interrupted  the  Hon. 
Helen,  impatiently.  "  I  suppose,"  she 
resumed,  a  trifle  ironically,  "  the  captain 
would  also  expect  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  the  passengers  ?  " 
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thing.     Where  are  the  witnesses,  Abdul- 
lah? " 

"  ^Vith  the  camels,  across  the  square," 
said  Abdullah  ;  "  if  you  will  permit  the 
corporal  to  go  for  them " 

"  Pardon,"  said  the  oiikil,  "  if  I  am 
permitted  to  speak  I  can  save  you  the 
trouble.  We  admit  all  that  the  goatherd 
certifies." 

"  Then,"  said  the  chancellor,  "  you  ad- 
mit yourselves  out  of  court,  since,  if  one 
Christian  marries  another,  the  law  of 
France  maintains,  and  this  contract  which 
jMirza  produces  is  abhorrent  to  the  law  of 
France,  being  immoral." 

"  Pardon,"  said  the  oukil.  "  In  every 
word  you  speak  I  recognize  my  master, 
but  is  it  not  possible  that  my  master  may 
nod  ?  As  one  of  a  conquered  people,  I 
have  studied  the  code  of  my  conqueror. 
It  is  true  that  a  religious  ceremony  has 
been  performed  here,  but  how  about  the 
civil  marriage  which,  as  I  read  the  French 
code,  is  absolutely  necessary?  " 

The  lawyer  sat  silent.  Then  he  put 
out  his  hand.  "  My  friend,"  he  said,  "I 
have  done  you  a  great  wrong.  I  have 
looked  upon  you  as  a  mere  religionist.  It 
seems  that  you  are  a  student.  You  re- 
mind me  of  my  duty.  I,  as  the  chief 
legal  officer  of  this  colony,  should  marry 
these  people  at  once.  Thank  you  many 
times  for  reminding  me." 

"  Pardon,"  said  the  ouki/,  "  but  if  I 
have  read  the  laws  of  France  aright,  there 
cannot  be  a  civil  marriage  without  the 
consent  of  the  parents." 

"My  friend,"  said  the  lawyer,  "will 
you  place  me  doubly  in  your  debt  by 
shaking  hands  with  me  a  second  time? 
If  you  were  to  exchange  your  green  tur- 
ban for  the  silk  hat  of  the  boulevards,  your 
photograph  would  soon  be  in  the  shops. 
You  know  my  law  much  better  than  I 
know  yours,  and  I  shake  hands  with  you 
intellectually,  not  socially.  Who  is  your 
father,  Abdullah?  "  he  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know  his  name,"  answered 
Abdullah  ;  "  he  was  a  camel-driver  of  the 
Sahara." 

"And  your  mother?  "  asked  the  law- 
yer. 

"  How  can  one,  born  as  I,  know  his 
mother?  "  replied  Abdullah. 

"  And  you,"  said  the  lawyer,  turning  to 
Nicha,  "  who  is  your  father?  " 
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"  Ilderhim  of  El  Merb,"  she  answered. 

"  And  your  mother?  "  asked  the  law- 
yer. 

"She  died  before  I  can  remember." 

"  Her  father,  Ilderhim,"  said  the  ou/ci7. 
"signs  the  invoice  which  you  have  read." 

"  He  is  nobody,"  said  the  lawyer.  "  He 
was  banished  from  Algeria  years  ago.  It 
is  as  though  he  had  never  existed." 

"  I  had  overlooked  that,"  said  the  oukil; 
and  then  he  added,  "  as  the  mistake  this 
time  is  mine,  perhaps  you  will  again  shake 
hands." 

"  No,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  I  pay  pen- 
ance only  when  1  am  in  the  wrong." 

The  oukil  bowed  low,  but  when  he 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height  there 
was  murder  in  his  eye. 

"Well,"  said  the  commandant,  "what 
is  the  solution  ?  " 

"  I  advise  you,"  said  the  lawyer,  "that 
this  contract  comes  under  the  law  of 
France  and  is  void,  because  it  is  immoral 
and  opposed  to  public  policy.  It  comes 
under  the  law  of  France  because  the  young 
woman  is  a  Christian  and  has  married  a 
Christian.  The  religious  marriage  is  com- 
plete. The  civil  marriage  is  only  delayed 
that  the  young  woman  may  present  proofs 
of  her  mother's  death.  Her  father  is  al- 
ready civilly  dead." 

"  Mirza,"  said  the  commandant,  "  do 
you  hear  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  hear,  and,  being 
a  woman,  I  am  accustomed  to  such  de- 
cisions. I  pay  thirty  ounces  to  Ilderhim 
for  two  years'  hire  of  a  girl.  The  girl  turns 
Christian  and  I  lose  the  thirty  ounces." 

"  Not  so,"  said  Abdullah,  "  they  are 
here,"  and  he  placed  a  bag  upon  the  com- 
mandant's table. 

"  Take  it,"  said  Mirza  ;  and  she  tossed 
it  to  the  oukil. 

"  To  make  his  contract  good,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  Ilderhim,  my  former  husband, 
pays  sixteen  or  seventeen  ounces  freight 
on  the  girl  and  her  maid.  The  girl  turns 
Christian.     Who  loses  the  freight  ?  " 

"  I,"  said  Abdullah,  and  he  placed 
another  bag  upon  the  table. 

"  Take  it,"  said  Mirza,  and  the  oukil 
grasped  it. 

"  Let  us  see  this  girl  who  has  kept  us- 
all  up  so  late,"  said  Mirza,  and  she  strode 
over  to  Nicha.  Abdullah  put  out  his 
hand  to  keep  her  off. 
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"  You've  won,"  she  said,  "  why  be  dis- 
agreeable ?  Let  us  see  what  you  have 
gained  and  I  have  lost,"  and  she  stripped 
the  veil  and  the  outer  garment  from  the 
girl,  who  sat  passive.  \Vhen  the  veil  and 
the  burnoose  fell,  the  beauty  of  the  girl 
filled  the  room  as  would  a  perfume. 

The  commandant  and  the  lawyer  sat 
speechless,  gazing.  The  oukil  wrung  his 
hands  and  exclaimed  :  "  What  have  we 
lost  !  "  Abdullah  stood,  proud  and  happy. 
The  corporal  at  the  door  shifted  his  feet 
and  rattled  his  side-arms,  and  Mirza 
laughed.  Then  she  stepped  back  a  pace  ; 
the  laughter  died  upon  her  hps,  and  her 
hands  flew  to  her  bosom. 

"  Little  one,"  she  said,  "  the  life  you 
would  have  lived  with  me  would  not  have 
been  so  hard  when  one  remembers  what 
the  life  of  woman  is,  at  best.  It  is  to 
amuse,  to  serve,  to  obey.  You  are  too 
young  to  understand.  You  are,  perhaps, 
fourteen  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Nicha. 

"  When  I  was  fourteen,"  said  Mirza, 
"  I  too  was  beautiful ;  at  least  my  hus- 
band and  my  mirror  told  me  so.  There 
is  something  in  your  face  that  reminds 
me  of  the  face  I  used  to  see  in  my  glass, 
but  when  one  grows  old,  and  I  am  eight 
and  twenty,  one  is  sure  to  see  resem- 
blances that  do  not  exist.     How  prettily 


they  have  dressed  you  ?  Did  Ilderhim, 
your  father,  give  you  these  silks  and  these 
emeralds  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Nicha. 

"  If  you  are  hoping  to  be  a  good  wife," 
said  Mirza,  *'  you  must  not  think  too 
much  of  silks  and  jewels.  When  I  was  in 
Paris,  with  the  Grand  Duke,  I  noticed 
that  the  women  who  had  sold  themselves 
had  taken  their  pay  in  pearls  and  dia- 
monds. The  honest  women  went  more 
soberly.  I  see  you  are  of  the  old  tribe — 
the  tribe  of  Ouled  Nail.  Let  me  see 
your  name." 

She  raised  the  filigree  medallion  that 
hung  upon  Nicha's  upper  arm.  She 
looked  at  the  tattooed  crest,  started,  drew 
her  hand  across  her  eyes,  looked  again, 
and  fell  to  trembling.  She  stood  a  mo- 
ment, swaying,  and  then  she  staggered  to 
the  commandant's  table.  She  rested  one 
hand  upon  it  and  with  the  other  she  be- 
gan playing  with  All's  knife.  Her  face 
was  gray  but  her  lips  were  pitifully  smiHng. 

"  Monsieur  the  Chancellor,"  she  said, 
each  word  a  sob,  "  you  need  no  longer 
delay  the  civil  marriage. — I  consent  to  it. 
—This  is  my  daughter. — It  seems,"  she 
added,  in  a  whisper,  "  that  Allah  has  not 
altogether  forgotten  me. — He  has  saved 
my  child."  And  with  an  exceeding  bitter 
cry  she  went  out. 


IN    AUTUMN    TWILIGHT 


By  Joseph   Russell  Taylor 

In  autumn  twilight  crying — Is  summer  gone? 

To  find  frost-bitten  violets  closed  and  chill, 

The  violets  unsouled  but  purple  still, 

Sad  as  the  blood  of  Hyacinth  flowering  lone. 

In  autumn  twihght  weeping — Is  summer  flown? 

To  hear  the  last  songsparrow's  rusty  quill, 

The  absent-hearted  sparrow  tinkle  and  trill 

Sweeter  than  from  far  sky  the  dying  swan. 

In  waned   October,  waning  dusk  I  stand, 

Stand  up  full  height  once  more,   and  your  heart's  king. 

Though  crowned  with  failure,  though  robed  on  with  wrong 

1   thought  to  set  all  heaven  in  your  hand  : 

Now  out  of  autumn  twihght,  see,   I  bring 

These  faded  violets  and  this  phantom  song. 


THE    CUSTOM    OF    THE    CAPTAIN 


By  Henry  C.   Rowland 


Illustrations   by   1 1 k \ r  y   1 1  u  t  t 


HE  Honorable  Helen  Malt- 
by  indicated  a  tumble- 
down boathouse  ahead. 

"This    must    be   the 
place,"   she   said,    to   her 
companion.    "  Drive  down 
to  the  beach.     There  is  a  man  there." 

Mr.  Reginald  Stuyvesant,  who  was  driv- 
ing the  buckboard,  pulled  in  the  hard- 
mouthed  cob  as  quickly  as  a  pair  of  unath- 
letic  arms  would  permit. 

"  But  there  is  no  road  .  .  ."he 
began. 

"  Oh,  gammon  !  "  exclaimed  the  Hon. 
Helen,  impatiently.  She  thrust  out  a  pair  of 
graceful,  but  muscular,  young  arms,  grasped 
the  reins  in  one  small,  strong  hand,  and 
laid  the  whip  across  the  cob's  plump  back 
with  the  other.  Mr.  Stuyvesant's  patrician 
head  was  not  set  over  firmly  upon  his 
somewhat  narrow  shoulders,  and  the 
wrench  that  preceded  the  cob's  sudden 
breasting  of  the  sand-dune,  to  the  side  of 
the  road,  came  near  sending  it  into  their 
tracks.  As  it  was,  his  narrow-brimmed, 
straw  hat  was  the  only  thing  lost  in  the 
scramble.  This  insignificant  item  was 
totally  disregarded  by  the  Hon.  Helen. 

They  coasted  down  the  other  side  of  the 
dune,  and  found  themselves  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  beach.  A  little  schooner  lay  at 
anchor  a  few  rods  from  the  shore,  and 
near  the  boathouse,  that  stood  a  httle  above 
high-water  mark,  a  man  was  hard  at  work 
painting  a  dory.  Farther  up  the  stretch 
of  sand  there  were  a  few  fishermen's  houses. 

"  Whoa  ! "  said  the  Hon.  Helen  .  .  . 
to  the  man  that  was  painting  the  boat. 

As  he  straightened  up  and  swung  arour  d 
to  face  them,  the  pair  in  the  buckboard 
saw  that  he  was  very  broad,  rather  young, 
and,  as  far  as  the  smears  of  paint  across 
his  face  would  permit,  good  to  look  at. 
He  wore  a  battered  sou'-wester,a  sleeveless 
shirt,  which  showed  a  pair  of  powerful 
arms,  which  seemed  thewed  and  sinewed 
in  a  manner  surprising  for  one  so  young, 
and  a  pair  of  oil-skin  overalls,  that  were 


caught  around  his  small  waist  in  a  manner 
that  struck  the  Hon.  Helen  as  insecure. 

"  Is  your  name  Perkins  ?  "  she  asked, 
pulling  in  the  cob  in  a  way  that  made  him 
shake  his  gamy  little  head  viciously. 

"  No  !  "  answered  the  man,  calmly,  and 
dipped  his  brush  in  the  paint-pot.  The 
Hon.  Helen  made  a  mental  note,  which 
she  decided  to  have  entered  in  the  Jour- 
nal with  the  Art  Nouveau  cover,  that  she 
had  bought  in  London  just  before  sailing 
for  America,  that  "The  natives  of  the  State 
of  Maine  were  endowed  with  a  spirit  of 
independence  not  to  be  found  in  the  better 
classes  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States." 

"  Where  can  I  find  Mr.  Perkins,  my 
good  man  ?  '' 

"  Don't  believe  you  can  ;  /couldn't !  " 

(Note  2.  "  This  spirit  of  independence 
occasionally  manifests  itself  in  an  inclina- 
tion toward  disrespect.") 

"  See  if  you  can  find  him  for  me.  Here's 
a  shill  ...  a  twenty-five  cents,  for 
you." 

The  man,  who  was  about  to  resume  his 
work,  turned,  sharply,  and  stared.  Then 
his  features  relaxed,  and  he  smiled. 

(Note  3 — for  the  Journal:  "Some  of 
the  males  of  the  coast  tribe  of  Maine 
have  exceedingly  handsome — that  is,  in- 
teUigent,  faces,  keen,  gray  eyes,  and  re- 
markably fine  teeth.  Their  figures  are 
beautiful — that  is,  well  proportioned,  and 
their     .     .     .") 

The  mental  note  for  the  Journal  was 
interrui)ted  by  its  object.  He  walked  to 
the  side  of  the  buckboard,  and  looked 
thoughtfully  at  the  proffered  coin. 

"  Can't  possibly  do  it  so  cheaply,"  he 
answered,  with  a  serious  face.  "  You  see 
he's  probably  fifty  miles  at  sea.  He  went 
up  to  Eastport  yesterday,  to  bring  down  a 
new  pinkey." 

Mr.  Stuyvesant  nudged  the  Hon.  Helen 
respectfully,  but  an  emphatic  dig  of  her 
rounded  elbow  in  his  own  meagrely  pad- 
ded, costal  arch,  was  the  only  reply. 
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"  When  do  you  expect  him  ?  "  she 
asked,  sharply.  She  did  not  quite  hke 
this  youth's  flippant  tone. 

"  I  don't  expect  him  at  all,"  was  the 
placid  reply.  .  .  .  In  fact,"  he  went 
on,  with  a  burst  of  ingenuousness,  .  .  . 
"  Do  you  know,  I  wouldn't  much  care  if 
he  never  came  back,  .  .  .  except 
that  I  would  rather  like  the  chance  of 
wringing  his  neck  for  sticking  me  on  that 
schooner."      He  nodded  to  the  offing. 

The  Hon.  Helen  became  interested. 
Here,  possibly,  was  an  opportunity  for 
some  valuable  notes  for  the  Journal,  on 
the  subject  of  kidnapping,  ...  or 
"  Shanghaiing,"  as  she  had  learned  the 
nautical  term  to  be. 

"  Did  he  place  you  on  the  schooner 
without  your  consent  ?  "  she  asked,  lean- 
ing toward  him  with  sparkling  eyes'.  There 
was  much  that  was  combative  about  the 
English  girl.  The  young  man  did  not 
seem  to  see  the  fresh,  ruddy  prettiness  of 
the  face  that  was  thrust  toward  him,  nor 
did  he  note  the  dainty  curve  of  the  defiant 
little  chin  that  was  pushed  out,  inquiringly. 
He  was  looking  at  the  schooner,  and  mus- 
ing on  her  words. 

"  No,     .     .    .    he  didn't  put  me  on  the 
schooner,     ...     he  put  the  schooner  on 
me.     I  bought  her ;  and  paid  about  twice 
what  she  was  worth  to  the  sku 
to  the  scoundrel  !  " 

The    girl    clapped    her    hands.      "  Oh, 
you    bought   her,     ...     so 
much  the  better     .     .     ." 

"  Don't  see  it.  Why,  ...  do 
you  want  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  .  .  .  r-a-thox !  .  .  . 
that  is,  I  wish  to  charter  her  !  " 

"  Oh  !  ...  so  that's  the  game. 
Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  you  see  I  didn't  buy 
her  to  hire  out.  ...  I  bought  her 
for  a  ya     .     .     ." 

"  You  bought  her  to  fish  in,  of  course. 
I  understand.  But  don't  you  see  that  you 
can  do  much  better  by  chartering  her  ? 
Of  course,  I  should  want  to  engage  your 
services  also." 

"  Oh  "  (thoughtfully),  ..."  that 
alters  the  question,  ...  as  sailing- 
master,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes.     .     .     .     Do  you  live  here  ?  " 

"  I  am  living  on  the  schooner  just  now." 

"  But  you  are  familiar  with  this  part  of 
the  coast  ?  " 


"  Oh,  yes.  Where  did  you  want  to 
go?" 

"  We  want  to  sail  up  to  Seal  Harbor 
and  stop  there  for  a  day  or  two  and  then 
come  back.  We  can  do  that  in  a  week,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"  Easily.  How  many  are  there  to  be 
in  the  party  ?  " 

"  Six  :  three  ladies  and  three  men.  Can 
they  be  accommodated  on  the  boat  ?  " 

"  Yes,  .  .  .  that  is,  if  two  of  the  men 
are  wiUing  to  sleep  up  forward." 

The  Hon.  Helen  flushed,  slightly.  "  I 
had  counted  on  having  them  all  sleep 
up  forward.  I  understand  that  a  vessel 
like   that    has    no    regular    state-rooms, 

.     so  it  would  hardly  do, 
that  is,  we  would  not  care     .     .     ." 

The  young  man  grinned,  in  a  manner 
most  impudent. 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  proper  enough,  if 
that  is  the  trouble.  You  see,  I  have  had 
her  remodelled  inside,  with  the  idea  of 
taking  out  parties.  There  are  four  state- 
rooms aft  and  an  extra  bunk  in  the  cabin. 
There  are  also  four  bunks  in  the  fore- 
castle, but  two  of  them  would  be  occu- 
pied by  the  cook  and  a  sailor." 

The  Hon.  Helen  regarded  him  coldly. 

"  In  that  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  only  one  of  the 
men  to  sleep  forward." 

"  Oh,  no.  You  see,  one  of  the  state- 
rooms aft  is  occupied  by  the  Cap- 
tain,     .     .     .     myself." 

The  girl  regarded  him  for  a  moment  in 
strong  disapprobation,  for  there  was  a  note 
in  his  voice  which  was  displeasing  to  her. 

"  I  have  always  understood,"  she  began, 
drawing  herself  up  a  trifle,  "  that  aboard 
a  chartered  yacht  it  was  the  custom  for 
the — er — captain     .     .     ." 

"  To  bunk   with   the   crew  ?     No,  in- 
deed.    Aboard  an  American  sailing-ves- 
sel the   dignity  of   the  captain  is  invi — 
.     that  is,  is  equal  to  that  of  any  of 
the  passengers." 

•'  In  that  case,"  remarked  the  hitherto 
silent  Mr.  Stuyvcsant,  "we  do  not  wish  to 
charter     .     .      ." 

"  Oh,  do  be  still  ...  I  am  arrang- 
ing this  matter,"  interrupted  the  Hon. 
Helen,  impatiently.  "  I  suppose,"  she 
resumed,  a  trifle  ironically,  "  the  captain 
would  also  expect  to  sit  at  the  same  table 
with  the  passengers  ?  " 
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"  Why,  of  course.  He  presides " 
(calmly). 

Mr.  Stuyvesant  fidgeted.  The  Hon. 
Helen  pondered.  The  young  man  wiped 
his  dripping  paint-brush,  reflectively,  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  dory. 

"  If  that  is  the  usual  custom  here," 
began  the  girl,  "  I  suppose 
there  .  .  .  would  ...  be  ...  no 
objection  .  .  .  Now,  in  regard  to  the 
accommodation.  Is  the  boat  perfectly 
clean  ?" 

"  Absolutely.  As  clean  as  fresh  paint 
can  make  her.  She  has  not  been  occu- 
pied since  she  was  put  in  commission  this 
spring,  .  .  .  except,  of  course,  by  my- 
self." 

"  We  would  bring  our  own  bedding," 
remarked  the  girl. 

"  That  would  be  advisable,  as  all  I  have 
is  my  own.  There  is  crockery  enough, 
.  .  .  and  all  of  that.  Would  you  like 
to  take  a  look  aboard  ?  " 

"If  you  please.  Can  you  get  someone 
to  hold  the  horse  ?  " 

"  Yes."  The  Captain  put  his  hands  to 
his  face  and  emitted  a  musical  howl.  A 
frowsy  head  was  immediately  thrust  up 
through  the  fore-hatch  of  the  schooner. 

"  That  is  my  crew,"  remarked  the  Cap- 
tain.    "  Come  ashore,"  he  bawled. 

The  man  aboard  the  schooner  dropped 
into  a  dory,  alongside,  and  in  a  few 
strokes  reached  the  beach. 

"  Come  and  hold  this  horse  !  "  ordered 
the  Captain. 

The  Hon.  Helen  scrutinized  the  crew 
critically,  and  found  him  satisfactory.  She 
and  Mr.  Stuyvesant  then  entered  the  dory 
and  were  pulled  out  to  the  schooner  by 
the  Captain. 

"  You  row  very  well,"  she  remarked, 
approvingly,  after  the  first  dozen  strokes. 
"  What  does  that  '  Y '  on  your  guernsey 
mean,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  That  stands  for  '  Yosemite,' "  re- 
marked the  Captain,  smoothly.  "  She 
was  a  vessel  I  served  on  last  year." 

"  I  see     ...     A  large  vessel  ?  " 

"  No,  .  .  .  she  only  carried  a  crew 
of  eight." 

"  What  was  your  position  on  her  ?  " 

"  I  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  was  partly  in 
charge  of,  .  .  .  that  is,  I  was  captain, 
of  course." 

"  Was  she  a  yacht  ?  " 


"  Yes,  .  .  .  sort  of  a  yacht."  The 
Captain  seemed  a  trifle  embarrassed. 

"  A  racing-yacht  ?  "  asked  the  girl,  with 
interest. 

"  Precisely.  .  .  .  She  was  the  fast- 
est thing  on  the  river,  .  .  .  well  here 
we  are.  Don't  step  on  the  gunnel,  .  .  . 
that's  it." 

The  Hon.  Helen  was  delighted  with  the 
schooner.  Even  Mr.  Stuyvesant  seemed 
pleased.  As  the  Captain  had  said,  she 
was  as  fresh  as  paint  could  make  her. 
The  state-rooms  were  large  and  comfort- 
able, and  there  was  even  a  bath-room. 
When  they  entered  the  cabin,  the  Captain 
produced  sherry  and  biscuits  from  a  locker, 
and  the  girl  so  far  relaxed  as  to  partake. 

"This  is  aU  very  satisfactory,"  she  re- 
marked, at  length.  "  Now"  (in  a  busi- 
ness-like tone),     .     .     .     as  to  terms." 

The  Captain  flushed  a  trifle  beneath  his 
tan. 

"  Let  us  say  fifty  dollars  for  the  week  ; 
you  to  find  the  rations,  and  I  to  supply 
the  schooner  and  crew." 

The  girl  conferred  with  Mr.  Stuyvesant 
for  a  moment.  Then  she  turned  to  the 
Captain. 

"  That  seems  very  reasonable,  .  .  . 
very  !  Now,  here  is  my  card.  Can  you 
have  the  schooner  around  at  the  Shoal 
River  Wharf  to-morrow  at  ten  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  well,  ...  we  will  have 
everything  in  readiness.  What  is  your 
name.  Captain  ?  " 

"  Hopkins.  .  .  .  George  Washing- 
ton Hopkins,  at  your  service." 

(Note  for  the  Journal.  The  males  of 
the  Eastern  United  States  have  a  strong 
predilection  for  patriotic  names.) 

They  returned  to  the  beach.  As  they 
drove  away,  the  Hon.  Helen  turned  to 
her  companion. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  something,  Reg- 
gie ?  Don't  you  know  it's  ripping  ?  I 
had  no  idea  we  could  get  such  a  nice, 
clean  boat.  She  seems  absolutely  free 
from  vermin,  and  don't  you  think  the 
Captain  is  awfully  good  .  .  .  intelli- 
gent-looking ?  He  struck  me  as  quite  a 
swell  !  " 

"  He  did  me,  too,"  remarked  Reggie. 
"  Too  much  of  a  swell  for  a  Maine  fish- 
erman. Oh,  rot,  .  .  .  he's  no  fish- 
erman   .     .     .     he's  a  gentleman,  Helen. 


Drawn  by  Henry  Hutl. 

Another  picture  was  framed  against  the  wall  of  dark-green  sea  astern  :   the  tall,  graceful  figure  of  a  Viking  maid. 
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And  I'm  positive  I've  seen  him  some- 
where." 

"  Oh,  fudge.  .  .  .  You  Americans 
are  all  gentlemen  !  Show  me  an  Ameri- 
can who  is  not  a  gentleman,  and  I'll  show 
you  a  freak  of  nature." 

"  There's  one,  now  !  "  remarked  Reg- 
gie, dryly. 

"  Where  ?  "  She  looked  around,  with 
interest. 

"  That  pretty  girl  carrying  the  pail  of 
milk." 

"  Oh,  .  .  .  pshaw !  You  silly 
!  " 

Reggie  collapsed  with  a  gasp  as  the 
butt  of  the  whip  was  dug  viciously  into 
his  side. 

When  Helen  went  down  to  the  steam- 
boat-wharf the  following  morning,  she 
found  the  Merry  Maid  moored  along- 
side, but  no  one  in  sight.  She  hailed 
once  or  twice,  but  getting  no  reply,  picked 
up  the  loose  end  of  a  plank  that  was  lying 
near,  and  threw  it  down  upon  the  deck, 
or  intended  to  throw  it  on  the 
deck,  but,  with  a  woman's  usual  accuracy 
of  aim,  managed  to  send  it  down  the  main 
companion-way,  the  hatch  of  which  was 
slid  back.  She  had  intended  to  discover 
whether  there  was  anyone  aboard,  and  in 
this  was  entirely  successful.  A  muffled 
roar  followed  the  clatter  of  the  plank-end, 
and  then  a  voice  issued  from  below, 
.     .     .     in  advance  of  the  speaker. 

"  Holy  smoke  !  What  the  dew  .  .  ." 
At  this  moment  the  head  of  the  Captain 
emerged,  .  .  .  and  suddenly  discov- 
ered Helen  standing  alone  upon  the  wharf 
above.  Followed  a  sudden  alteration  in 
the  Captain's  tone. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  .  .  .  but 
did  you  knock  ?  " 

(Note  for  the  Journal.  Despite  their 
roughness  of  speech,  some  of  the  male 
fisher-folk  are  possessed  of  great  delicacy 
and  tact.) 

"  No,  ...  I  called,  and  then,  as 
no  one  answered,  I  threw  .  .     .     .    " 

"  I  heard  the  call,"  he  answered,  soberly, 
"  but  I  mistook  it  for  music  up  at  the 
hotel  !  " 

"  I  see  the  supplies  have  not  arrived," 
remarked  the  girl,  coldly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  .  .  .  they're  all 
aboard.     I  was  superintending  the  stow- 


ing of  them  by  the  crew  when  that  beam 
landed  on  my  head,  .  .  .  that  is, 
rolled  down  the  companion-way,"  he 
added,  hurriedly. 

"  But  I  wanted  to  make  an  inven- 
tory    ..." 

"  Here  is  my  tally.  You  can  compare 
it  with  yours.     It  is  easier." 

He  handed  her  up  a  slip  of  paper,  not 
entirely  immaculate,  which  she  took  as 
though  it  were  infected. 

"  Then  we  are  all  ready  to  start  ?  "  she 
asked. 

''  As  soon  as  you  can  chase  the  push 
assemble  your  party." 

The  girl  turned  to  go,  then  hesitated  a 
moment,  half  turned,  colored  slightly,  and 
then  remarked  : 

"  Captain,  there  is  one  thing  that  I  for- 
got to  ask  you  yesterday,  and  which  is 
very  important,  as  it  concerns  our  safety. 
Besides,  my  aunt,  who  is  to  chaperon 
the  party,  insists  upon  knowing.  Do  you 
drink?" 

"  Not  so  early  in  the  morning,  thank 
you.  A  little  later,  when  we  are  under 
way,  I  may  join  you,  if  you  insist." 

She  regarded  him  haughtily  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  his  air  of  honest  geniality  was 
disarming. 

"  You  evidently  fail  to  catch  my  mean- 
ing. What  I  wish  to  discover  is  whether 
you  are  ever  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to 
excess.  We  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be 
safe     ..." 

"  Oh,  don't  worry  about  that.  I  un- 
derstand, .  .  .  you  were  thinking  of 
the  consignment  of  boo  ...  of  wines 
that  came  aboard  this  morning.  They 
are  stowed  in  the  cabin-locker,  aft.  Here 
is  the  key.  There  is  no  duplicate."  He 
gravely  handed  her  a  small,  flat  key. 

The  girl's  blue  eyes  sparkled,  and  the 
corners  of  her  mouth  twitched,  but  she 
gave  him  a  searching  look,  and  found  his 
face  perfectly  serious.  She  was  about  to 
speak,  when  steps  behind  her  announced 
the  approach  of  two  of  the  men  of  the 
party. 

Helen  turned.  "  This  is  the  boat,  and 
the  Captain,"  indicating  him  with  a  toss 
of  her  chin,  "  tells  me  that  we  are  all 
ready  to  start." 

The  men  stared  at  the  skipper,  and  one 
of  them  nudged  the  other,  'lliere  were  a 
few  whispered  words,  but  all  that  the  girl 
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caught  was :  "  I'd  swear  to  it  on  a 
stack  of  Bibles.  Saw  him  at  New  Lon- 
don    .     .     ." 

The  Captain  returned  the  stares,  un- 
moved, and  touched  the  visor  of  his  cap 
with  two  fingers. 

"  Morning,  gents,"  turning  to  Helen. 
"  There's  a  good,  fresh  breeze  coming  in, 
Miss  Mahby,  and  I  would  advise  that  we 
get  out  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Very  well.  Here  come  the  others 
now."  A  three-seated  buck-board,  loaded 
with  people  and  plunder,  had  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  wharf. 

"  All  right.  Below  there  !  Tumble 
up  and  give  a  hand  with  this  truck  !  " 

The  perspiring  crew  appeared  on  deck, 
and  the  work  of  embarking  was  quickly 
accomplished.  The  Hon.  Helen  pre- 
sented, or  more  properly  showed,  the  Cap- 
tain to  the  others  of  the  party,  and  the 
state-rooms  were  assigned.  Evidently 
the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  vessel 
was  rather  a  pleasant  surprise  to  all,  but 
the  personality  of  the  skipper  seemed  still 
more  surprising.  The  Hon.  Helen,  how- 
ever, utterly  refused  to  discuss  him. 

Shortly  after  the  mooring-lines  were 
cast  off,  and  as  soon  as  the  schooner  had 
drifted  clear  with  the  tide,  the  men  of  the 
party  assisted  the  solitary  "crew"  to  make 
sail,  under  the  orders  of  the  Captain. 
Some  joke  appeared  to  be  current  in  the 
air,  for  there  was  much  laughter  and  a 
slight  attempt  at  frivolity,  which  the  skip- 
per promptly  quashed.  Half  an  hour 
later,  with  everything  taut  and  straining, 
the  little  vessel  dashed  through  the  narrow 
inlet  and  stood  out,  close-hauled,  into  the 
freshening  breeze. 

Most  of  the  party  were  good  sailors, 
and  only  three  were  bowled  over  by  the 
graceful  polka  of  the  Merry  Maid,  as 
she  ghded  and  swung  in  the  clasp  of  the 
frolicsome  swell.  She  was  a  full-bosomed 
damsel,  however,  and  soon  the  spray  be- 
gan to  fly  as  the  play  grew  rougher.  The 
Captain,  seeing  that  the  English  girl  was 
coming  in  for  rather  more  than  a  due 
allowance  of  the  romp,  dove  below  and 
presently  emerged  with  a  long  and  some- 
what jaded-looking  mackintosh. 

"  Stow  yourself  in  this.  Miss  Maltby. 
It  isn't  much  to  look  at,  but  it  will  turn 
sea- water." 

The   girl   regarded    the    garment  with 


disfavor.  "  Thank  you,"  she  remarked 
stiffly,  "but  I  have  one  of  my  own  below. 
Mr.  Stuyvesant,  will  you  kindly  wake  up 
for  a  moment  and  fetch  me  my     .     .     ." 

"  The  salt  water  will  ruin  it,"  remarked 
the  captain,  indifferently.  "  Besides,  this 
will  cover  you  right  down  to  the  deck." 
He  held  the  garment  temptingly  before 
her. 

"  It  looks  clean  inside,"  she  remarked, 
yieldingly,  .  .  .  but  don't  you 
want     .     .     ." 

"  No,  no,"  he  replied  with  a  touch  of 
impatience.  "  Slip  it  on.  I  have  some 
oilers  if  it  gets  very  sloppy.  " 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  the  Eng- 
lish girl  yielded  to  a  will  stronger  than  her 
own.  The  Captain  rolled  back  the  sleeves, 
and  then  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Come  back  to  the  wheel,  and  I  will 
show  you  how  to  steer." 

Her  eyes  sparkled.  She  had  been 
longing  to  get  the  wheel  in  her  hands, 
but  did  not  like  to  ask,  for  fear  that  she 
might  be  told  that  it  would  not  be  safe 
— or  some  other  equally  reasonless  denial. 

"  Why,  you  know  already  —  don't 
you  ?  "  said  the  Captain,  in  a  disappointed 
tone,  when  she  had  held  the  spokes  for 
five  minutes  in  her  strong  little  hands. 
Although  she  had  often  taken  her  trick 
aboard  finely  balanced  sailing-yachts,  the 
sturdy  little  schooner  was  quite  a  different 
craft  to  handle,  and  at  first  she  had  man- 
aged very  badly.  But,  although  she  had 
twice  "starved"  her  until  the  jib  and 
hoist  of  the  fore-sail  were  aback  and  flap- 
ping, and  once  paid  her  off  until  they 
were  two  points  off  their  course,  the 
Captain  had  made  no  remark.  Nothing 
that  he  could  have  done  could  have  been 
half  as  much  appreciated  by  the  pretty, 
independent  helmswoman  as  this  implied 
confidence  in  her  ultimate  ability  to  take 
sole  charge.  When  presently  he  left  her 
and  went  below,  the  girl  felt  that  she 
could  almost  hug  him.  The  excitement 
of  her  responsibility,  together  with  the 
really  considerable  effort  of  keeping  the 
schooner  on  her  course  without  lufl[ing  or 
falling  off  as  the  big,  lumbering  seas  hurled 
up  against  the  weather-run,  had  set  the 
warm  blood  tingling  through  her  quick- 
ened pulses  and  completely  thawed  her 
insular  reserve. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  when  the  Captain, 
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pipe  in  his  mouth,  hauled  himself  sinu- 
ously up  through  the  hatch,  he  found 
quite  a  different  lady  at  the  wheel.  He 
had  left  her  struggling,  but  self-contained; 
clear-eyed  and  watchful,  but  cold  as  the 
nor'-wester  that  was  humming  through  the 
shrouds.  As  he  swung  into  the  cockpit, 
another  picture  was  framed  against  the 
wall  of  dark-green  sea  astern  :  the  tall, 
graceful  figure  of  a  Viking  maid,  with 
eyes  that  matched  the  sparkling  blue  of 
the  sun-kissed  white-caps  dancing  to  lee- 
ward j  errant  wisps  of  flying  hair  that 
flickered  with  a  sheen  that  made  the  new 
manila  look  like  straw,  and  cheeks  all 
aglow  under  the  rude  kisses  of  the  flying 
spume.  She  gripped  the  heavy  spokes  in 
two*  stubborn  little  British  hands,  and 
swung  from  the  waist  with  the  swing  of 
the  sea,  and  at  each  hthe  undulation  the 
dripping  folds  of  the  rain-coat  brought 
out  the  graceful  curves  in  gleaming  sil- 
houette against  the  foaming  wake.  And  as 
she  sailed  she  sang  ;  not  in  throaty,  harp- 
like tones,  tempered  to  the  song  of  the 
wind  aloft,  nor  with  the  sense-stealing 
hiss  beneath  the  bilges,  but  a  defiant 
chantey,  thrown  with  a  challenge  in  every 
note,  straight  into  the  teeth  of  the  fresh- 
ening gale.  It  was  an  inspiring  lay, 
and  an  old.  Such  a  saga  as  Gudrun 
might  have  sung  as  her  galley  clove  the 
uncurbed  waters  off  the  coast  of  Hegelin- 
gen. 

The  Captain  felt  the  madness  in  the 
song  and  passed  on  forward,  for  to  listen 
long  would  be  to  lose  command.  For 
awhile  he  stood  far  up  in  the  bows,  and, 
from  behind  the  belly  of  the  fore-staysail, 
stealthily  watched  the  songstress.  Soon 
it  ceased,  and  he  passed  himself  aft,  for 
he  knew  the  untiring  strain  of  the  heavy 
wheel  on  arms  unused  to  wrestle  with  it 
just  as  he  had  known  from  the  list  when 
below,  how  the  schooner  was  being 
handled. 

He  took  the  wheel  from  the  not  un- 
willing hands;  then  turned  to  the  girl. 

"  Some  day,  when  you  are  kind,  please 
show  me  how  to  steer  !  "  he  said.  "  Never 
has  this  plump  lassie  sailed  so  close  to  the 
wind  !  " 

She  turned  to  him,  smiling,  and  a  trifle 
dreamy-eyed,  for  the  work  had  been  heavy, 
and  the  white  caps,  scudding  past,  were 
hypnotizing. 


"  I  know  how  the  Merry  Maid  must 
feel.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  made  to  go 
against  your  will,  ...  if  the  driver 
understands  .  .  ."  (a  change  of  tone 
to  the  sedate).  "  Thank  you,  Captain, 
now  I  will  go  below." 

The  waning  day  had  turned  the  bris- 
tUng  mountains  into  downy,  purpHng  pil- 
lows, when,  late  the  following  evening,  the 
Merry  Maid  crept  wearily  into  the  harbor 
against  the  first  light  puffs  of  the  land- 
ward night-breeze.  The  little  party  on 
deck  were  silent,  held  in  respectful  ?_^'m- 
pathy  for  the  last  sad  rites  of  the  dying 
day.  Then  cheerful  shore-sounds  broke 
the  spell,  and  lights  began  to  twinkle  in 
the  shadows. 

The  bowsprit  of  the  Merry  Maid 
swung  shoreward  until  it  pointed  at  the  big 
hotel,  from  which  there  came  a  swelling 
ripple  of  voices  and  laughter.  Then  the 
jib  came  sliding  down  with  a  raw  scrap- 
ing, discordant  to  the  soft  night-sounds. 
The  foresail  dropped  more  musically,  and 
the  splash  of  the  anchor  tore  the  calm  sur- 
face of  the  bay. 

"  Great  luck,"  said  Reggie.  "  We're 
in  time  for  the  hop.  All  hands  turn  to 
and  shift  into  glad  rags.  '  The  uniform 
is  clean  whites,'  as  they  say  in  the  Navy." 

Helen  went  below  somewhat  thought- 
fully. She  was  thinking  of  the  Captain 
sitting  alone  on  the  deserted  deck,  hsten- 
ing  wistfully  to  the  distant  music  of  the 
band.  She  knew  that  he  must  be  tired,  as 
he  had  stood  watch  and  watch  every  four 
hours  through  the  night  before,  and  finally 
she  decided  that  it  was  better  for  him  to 
turn  in  early. 

Consequently,  when,  a  little  later,  radi- 
ant in  white  and  blue,  she  came  on  deck 
to  go  ashore,  she  was  somewhat  discon- 
certed to  find  the  Captain  in  irreproacha- 
ble, summer  evening-clothes,  sitting  on  the 
deck-house,  smoking  a  cigarette. 

(Note  for  the  Journal.  Among  the 
shore-dwellers  of  the  New  England  States 
of  North  America,  occupation  and  en- 
vironment appears  to  have  no  lowering 
influence  upon  the  speech,  customs,  and 
appearance — particularly  the  latter — of 
the  adult  males.) 

"  I  see  that  you  are  going  ashore,  Cap- 
tain," she  remarked,  rather  disapprovingly. 

"  Yes.       Going    to    dine    with    some 
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friends,  and  take  in  the  dance  later  on. 
By  the  way,  .  .  .  being,  unfortu- 
nately, English,  I  don't  suppose,  that  you 
are  aware  of  the  fact,  that  aboard  of  an 
American  sailing-vessel,  it  is  the  custom- 
ary etiquette  for  the  Captain  to  have  the 
first  dance  with  the  first  lady  to  appear  on 
deck,  after  the  anchor  is  dropped  in  a  new 
port." 

"  I   confess   that   I   have  never  heard' 

f)f  the  custom,     .     .     .     but,     ...    of 

ourse,  if — if  it  is  the  usual  thing     .    .    ." 

"  Oh,  anyone  will  tell  you  so.  I  will 
look  for  you  as  soon  as  the  game  is 
call— as  soon  as  the  ball  opens." 

The  rest  of  the  party  began  to  appear. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  looked  upon  the 
Captain  with  disfavor. 

"  Who  is  going  to  look  afterthe  boat — " 

"  The  crew  !  "  interrupted  the  Captain, 
-lernly.  "  Moreover,  aboai^d  an  American 
sailing-vessel,  it  is  neither  safe,  nor  good 
form,  to  criticise  the  actions  of  the  Cap- 
tain. Permit  me,"  he  handed  the  Hon, 
Helen  to  the  dory  lying  alongside.  "The 
boat  will  return  immediately  for  the 
gentlemen  !  " 

Mr.  Stuyvesant  grinned,  hopelessly,  as 
he  seated  himself  on  the  rail. 

"  I  have  decided  not  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James,"  he  remarked,  as  the 
boat,  containing  the  Captain,  crew,  and 
ladies  of  the  party,  shoved  off.  "  I  would 
rather  be  the  captain  of  an  American  sail- 
ing-vessel !  " 

A  broad-shouldered  youth,  in  flannels, 
who  was  standing  on  the  wharf,  assisted 
the  ladies  to  disembark,  and  showed  much 
entiiusiasm  on  seeing  the  Captain.  As  the 
latter  walked  up  to  the  hotel  with  the 
Hon.  Helen,  she  asked  him  who  his  friend 
might  be. 

"  He  was  one  of  my  crew " 

"On  the  Yosemite  ?  "  she  questioned, 
demurely. 

"  Yes,     .     .     .      How  did  you  know?" 

"  Oh,  I  saw  the  '  Y'  on  his  cap." 

He  looked  at  her  suspiciously,  but  the 
pretty  face  was  inscrutable. 

Later  in  the  evening,  as  the  Hon. 
Helen  was  walking  over  to  the  ball-room 
with  the  others,  they  met  the  Captain. 

"  I  believe  the  first  dance  is  mine,  he 
remarked,  quietly  taking  possession  of 
Helen's  wrap. 
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"  Mr.  Green  seems  inclined  to  dispute 
the  point,"  she  remarked. 

The  Captain  glowered  at  Mr.  Crecn. 
"  Aboard  an  American " 

"  Oh,  rot,"  remarked  Mr.  Green. 
You're  not  aboard  your  American " 

"  No — but  I  was  when  this  engage- 
ment was  made.     Sheer  off  !" 

Mr.  Green  growled,  but  the  Captain's 
manner  was  peremptory.  The  other  men 
laughed.  And  the  Hon.  Helen  sighed, 
as  the  Captain,  without  further  remark,  led 
her  onto  the  floor. 

"  You  dance  as  well  as  you  steer,"  said 
the  Captain,  after  the  first  few  steps. 
When  the  dance  was  over,  he  led  her  to 
a  seat  on  the  veranda. 

"  When  ashore,"  he  said,  impressively, 
"  the  Captain,  etc.,  is  entitled  to  as  many 
dances  as     .     .     ." 

From  under  the  drooping  lids,  the  blue 
shot  at  him  a  glance,  half  rebellious,  half 
amused. 

"  Who  were  all  of  those  people  that 
were  bowing  to  me  when  we  passed?  / 
have  never  met  them;  I  am  sure." 

"  That  is  simply  an  American  custom 
of  courtesy  to  a  stranger.  I  took  the 
liberty  of  returning  the  bows,  because  my 
countrymen  are  very  sensitive     .     ,     ." 

"  Oh,  ...  I  thought  that  perhaps 
it  was  the  customary  homage  paid  to  the 
captain  of  an  American  sailing-vessel." 

"  It  was  partly  that,"  he  admitted ; 
"  but  you  see    .     .     ." 

"  I  fail  to  see.  The  honor  is  too  con- 
spicuous for  one  of  my  retiring  disposition. 
You  shall  have  no  more  dances  to-night !  " 

"  But  surely  you      .     .     ." 

"  I  don't  care  if  you  are  the  captain  of 
the  ark  !  Now  you  had  better  go  aboard 
the  boat  and  get  some  sleep.  Here  comes 
Mr.  Stuyvesant.     This  is  his  dance  !  " 

The  Captain  sighed  deeply.  "  It  looks 
as  if  my  jig  was  up     .     .     ." 

"  And  Mr.  Stuyvesant's  waltz  has  just 
begun.     Good-night  !  " 

The  Captain  looked  after  her,  mourn- 
fully, .  .  .  then  wandered  disconso- 
lately off  in  search  of  Scotch  and  soda. 

Three  days  later,  sorely  against  the  Cap- 
tain's will,  the  party  re-embarked  for  the 
return  voyage.  All  day  they  drifted  slowly 
through  a  hot  haze,  and,  when  night  fell, 
had  sailed  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  from 
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the  harbor-mouth.  An  hour  before  sunset, 
a  damp,  wet,  threatening  breeze  came 
creeping  stetilthily  out  of  the  east.  The 
Captain  anxiously  studied  the  sea  and  sky  ; 
then  went  below  to  consult  the  new  ba- 
rometer. He  tarried  not,  but  returned 
swiftly  to  the  deck. 

"  Hard-a-lee !  "  he  said  to  the  Hon. 
Helen,  who  held  the  wheel. 

"  Why  ?  "  she  asked,  in  surprise. 

"  Don't  question  orders,     .     .     .     obey 

them  !  " 

"  But  this  breeze  is  just  what  we  want 
)> 

"  Hard-a-lee  !  " 

The  girl  frowned  ;  but  slowly,  and  as 
if  against  an  adverse  pressure,  the  spokes 
went  round. 

"  What's  up,  Captain  ?  "  asked  one  of 
the  men. 

"  Don't    hke   the    weather     indication, 
I'm   going  back.     There's  an 
easter  brewing." 

The  Hon.  Helen  stamped  her  little  foot, 
*'  Indeed,  we're  7iot  going  back, 
at  least,  I'm  not     .     .     ." 

"  The  walking  is  very  bad,"  remarked 
the  Captain,  .  .  .  "  but  if  you  insist 
on  leaving  us     .     .      ." 

"  Oh,  gammon  !  Just  because  it  looks 
a  little  threatening,  you  must  get  fright- 
ened .  .  ."  She  twirled  the  spokes 
impatiently. 

A  large,  sinewy  hand  forced  them  gen- 
tly, but  firmly,  back. 

"  A  priceless  cargo  makes  a  nervous 
skipper,  "  remarked  the  Captain,  gently. 
"  You  are  an  old  sailor.  Miss  Maltby. 
Go  down  and  look  at  the  glass." 

"  Oh,  haitg  the  glass     .     .     ." 

"  Helen,  .  .  .  Helen  !  "  remarked 
the  chaperon.     "  The  Captain  is     .     .     ." 

"  Somewhat  bolder  in  his  speech  than 
in  his  actions,"  interrupted  the  girl,  sar- 
castically. "  All  right.  Co  back  again  if 
you're  afraid  to  go  on  !  " 

"  I  plead  guilty,"  said  the  Captain, 
grimly,  as  the  schooner  swung  back  to  the 
harbor-mouth. 

The  party  slept  in  the  hotel  again  that 
night.  Twice  during  the  night  the  girl 
was  awakened  by  the  roaring  of  the  wind, 
as  the  gale,  now  sweeping  in  from  the 
sea,  shook  the  wooden  structure  from 
ridge-pole  to  cellar.  The  following  morn- 
ing,  when  she  looked  from  her  window, 


the  sight  of  the  sea  frightened  her.  The 
thunder  of  the  surf,  half-a-mile  away, 
drowned  all  other  noises.  The  bath- 
houses were  tumbled  this  way  and  that, 
and  near  the  corner  of  the  building  lay 
two  great  uprooted  trees.  In  the  bay, 
beneath,  the  Merry  Maid  was  lying  in 
a  smother  of  foam,  and  tugging  like  a 
frightened  horse  at  the  long  drift  of  three 
Stout  hawsers  that  ran  out  far  ahead  of 
her.  Black,  dirty  scud  was  flying  so  low 
that  it  was  torn  by  the  tops  of  the  strug- 
gling pines,  and  the  sunlight  was  dead 
and  buried. 

When  Helen  went  down  to  breakfast, 
she  met  the  Captain  in  the  ofifice.  He 
bowed  coldly,  but  did  not  stop  to  speak 
with  her. 

All  that  day  the  gale  increased,  and 
through  the  night.  The  following  morn- 
ing it  was  even  worse.  The  sight  of  the 
sea  sent  shudders  down  the  spines  of 
the  party  from  the  Merry  Maid.  They 
remained  at  the  hotel,  waiting  for  the 
storm  to  break.  The  Captain  chummed 
Avith  the  others  of  the  party,  but  for  the 
Hon.  Helen  he  had  only  frigid  bows. 

The  third  day  she  met  him  on  the  ve- 
randa of  the  sheltered  side  of  the  hotel. 
He  was  talking  to  the  crew. 

Helen  coughed  ;  but  he  did  not  look 
around. 

"  Captain  !  "  she  interrupted,  angrily. 

He  swung  in  his  tracks,  and  removed 
his  cap. 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed,  defiantly.  "  Cap- 
tain," she  began,  "the  week  for  which 
we  chartered  your  vessel  is  up,  and  we 
have  decided  to  return  by  train  to  Shoal 
River.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  wis- 
dom in  not  going  out,  .  .  .  or,  rather, 
in  returning ;  also,  .  .  .  to,  .  .  . 
ah,  .  .  .  settle  our  indebtedness." 
She  lifted  her  pretty  chin,  and  looked 
straight  in  his  clear,  gray  eyes,  as  she 
off'ered  him  a  fifty-dollar  bill. 

He  took  it  without  a  smile,  and  bowed 
his  thanks.  A  faint  sparkle  gleamed  in 
the  blue  eyes. 

'•  We  will  contribute  the  rest  of  the 
stores  to  the  ship,"  she  continued,  and 
(with  a  vindictive  flash),  "ah,  .  .  .  Cap- 
tain, I  have  heard  that  your  habits  are 
not  of  the  best,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that 
you  will  not  drink  or  gamble  with  that  ten 
pou     .     .     .     those  fifty  dollars  !  " 
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An  answering  gleam  shone  from  the 
Captain's  eyes. 

"I  acknowledge  the  temptations  with 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  I  am 
beset.  Perhaps,  it  would  be  wiser  to  place 
them  out  of  reach.  Charley  I  "  He  called 
to  the  crew,  who  had  withdrawn  to  a  re- 
spectful distance.    The  crew  approached. 

"  Charley,"  said  the  Captain,  "our  pas- 
sengers are  not  going  back  with  us.  liiey 
have  heard  that  you  are  to  be  married  in 
the  fall,  and  they  want  to  give  you  this  for 
a  weddmg  present."  He  handed  the  bill 
to  the  astonished  and  delighted  crew. 
"  Now,  get  out  aboard,  and  see  if  she  is 
dragging  any." 

The  crew  departed,  spouting  thanks. 
The  Captain  took  the  unresisting  lady  by 
the  hand,  and  led  her  to  a  sheltered  corner 
of  the  piazza. 


Time — a  month  later  ;  place — the  sea- 
ward side  of  one  of  the  sand-dunes  that 
flank  a  deserted  strip  of  beach.  The 
Hon.  Helen  and  the  Captain  furnish  the 
vital  spark  that  gives  the  scene  a  soul. 

The  Captain  sits  silent  ;  elaborating  an 
argument.  The  Hon.  Helen  is  writing 
notes  in  a  journal,  with  an  Art  Nouveau 
cover.  The  Captain's  voice  finally  puts 
the  little  sand-pipers  in  front  of  them  to 
flight. 

"  It  is  the  custom,  when  the  captain  of 
an  American  sailing-vessel  is  engaged  to 
marry  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls  for 
her  to  give  him  as  many     .     .     ." 

(Notefor  the  Journal,  .  .  .  written 
aloud  :  "  The  adult  males  of  the  coast 
tribes     .     .     .") 

There  is  a  sudden  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  "adult  male,"  and  the  Journal 
goes  spinning,  face  downward,  on  the  sand. 
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IT  is  very  good  for  the  mind  to  be  dis- 
tracted now  and  then  from  details,  and 
set  to  work  on  generals.  It  is  profit- 
able at  intervals  to  stand  off  and  contemplate 
the  universe  in  bulk,  witli  tlie  whirling  earth 
gyrating  round  the  sim,  and  the  solar  system 
fulfilling  whatever   rotary   obligation    it   has 

.  ^,   .  been    geared    to.      Supervision    of 

A  Christmas      ,  °  ,     ,        '  , 

Contemplation,  '^^ge  concerns  of  that  sort  gets  the 
mind  off  microbes  and  all  small 
worries,  and  fetches  incidentals  into  perspect- 
ive and  gives  them  their  proper  proportions. 
I  know  a  watch  factory,  filled  with  exquisite 
machines  that  do  the  minutest  jobs  of  work 
with  exquisite  dexterity  and  precision.  If  it 
was  conceivable  that  the  power  that  runs  all 
those  minutely  delicate  mechanisms  was  sup- 
plied by  an  old-fashioned  mill  wheel,  it  would 
be  restful,  I  think,  to  go  down  into  the  sub- 
cellar  from  time  to  time,  and  open  a  great 
door,  and  see  the  great  wheel  turn  in  the 
rushing  water.  One  may  not  do  that,  be- 
cause the  big,  old-time  water-wheels  have 
passed  away,  and  the  modern  turbines  — 
where  they  have  them  —  are  neither  con- 
venient to  view,  nor  impressive  when  seen. 
But  somewhere  back  of  the  watch  factories' 


minute  machines  there  is  a  huge  driving- 
wheel  that  turns  with  swift  introspective  pre- 
occupation, and  hums  a  tune  that  dreams  go 
well  to.  You  feel  as  you  watch  it  that  you 
have  come  a  step  nearer  to  the  First  cause, 
and  that  is  soothing,  just  as  it  is  to  lie  on 
your  back  and  watch  the  stars.  The  mech- 
anisms of  living  abound  so  enormously 
nowadays  that  we  are  in  constant  danger  of 
losing  sight,  and  even  thought,  of  life  from 
too  rapt  and  incessant  contemplation  of  its 
complicated  apparatus.  We  don't  invite  our 
souls  enough.  I'articulars  tend  to  absorb  us 
to  the  prejudice,  and  often  to  the  elimination 
of  our  interest  in  generals.  Too  many  of  us 
are  over-strenuous  about  making  a  living, 
and  not  strenuous  enough  about  living  in- 
telligently, even  when  we  have  the  material 
means  in  hand. 

The  Germans  say  there  is  a  new  disease  in 
the  world.  They  call  it  "  Americanismus," 
and  define  it  as  "  the  incessant,  exclusive,  and 
ruthless  strife  after  property  and  wealth."  A 
Berlin  newspaper  indicates  its  conception  of 
the  difference  between  the  German  idea  and 
the  American  idea  by  declaring  that  "  the 
German  acquires  in  order  to    li\»e  ;  the  North 
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American  lives  in  order  to  acquire."  Times 
have  been  bad  in  Germany :  times  have  been 
preposterously  good  here,  and  that  may  ac- 
count in  a  measure  for  the  German  feeling 
about  us,  for  the  chance  to  make  money  breeds 
acquisitiveness,  and  dearth  drives  thoughtful 
people  to  philosophy.  But  for  all  that  this 
German  opinion  about  us  is  worth  consider- 
ation. If  we  are  really  thinking  too  hard 
about  the  detail  of  money-getting,  we  ought 
to  reclaim  a  due  share  of  attention  for  the 
other  things. 

It  would  be  strange  if  our  huge,  spectacu- 
lar success  in  gathering  wealth  should  not 
for  the  time  bemg  blunt  our  appreciation  of 
the  other  kinds  of  success.  Money  is  a 
notoriously  imperfect  measure  of  the  value  of 
work,  but  after  all  it  is  the  most  definite  and 
comprehensible  measure  there  is,  and  the 
common  tendency  to  feel  that  the  work  that 
brings  in  the  most  money  is  the  best  worth 
doing  has  plenty  of  excuse.  Moreover,  the 
work  whereof  we  have  seen  the  results  and 
rewards  in  this  country  during  the  last  five 
years  has  been  of  immense  value  not  only  to 
Americans  but  to  civilization.  The  bene- 
fits of  it  have  not  been  equitably  distributed, 
but  in  such  cases  they  never  are.  Where 
there  are  great  opportunities  some  men  see 
and  grasp  them,  and  have  the  power  to  profit 
by  them  far  more  than  others.  There  have 
lately  been  vast  opportunities  in  this  country. 
We  have  seen  wealth  created  in  enormous  vol- 
ume, and  we  have  seen  many  inordinately  large 
slices  of  it  get  into  individual  hands.  Some 
of  the  results  have  been  disturbing.  Luxury 
has  increased  and  the  development  of  classes 
has  seemed  to  go  on  with  unprecedented 
rapidity.  We  ordinary,  wage-earning  peo- 
ple, wlio  are  thankful  if  we  can  manage  to 
win  the  comforts  of  life,  see  palaces  rising 
about  us  in  bewildering  number,  see  the  evi- 
dence of  luxurious  living  on  every  side,  and 
feel,  of  course,  that  the  conditions  of  Ameri- 
can life  have  changed  and  are  changing  fast, 
and  that  we  are  less  and  less  of  the  social 
class  of  these  people  that  we  watch  or  read 
about.  We  wish  the  times  might  grow 
simpler  again.  We  wish  there  were  less 
basis  for  the  cry  that  the  ordinary  individual 
is  becoming  of  less  and  less  importance,  and 
that  machinery,  organization,  and  combina- 
tion are  constantly  growing  more  powerful. 

I  guess  that  as  a  result  of  all  our  years  of 
plenty  we  have  got  the  money-making  end  of 
our  great  machine  too  much  on  our  minds. 


Let  us  go  and  look  at  the  driving-wheel,  or, 
for  convenience'  sake,  at  that  amusing  fly- 
wheel, the  Fifth  Avenue  parade.  "  That  is 
success,"  I  say  to  myself  as  the  great  current 
of  vehicles  sweeps  by.  Yes,  it  is  one  form  of 
success.  So  the  stars  that  hang  in  the  sky 
are  evidences  of  success,  and  the  blossoms  of 
the  spring  and  the  fruits  of  the  fall,  but  there 
is  a  more  certain  solace  in  the  contemplation 
of  these  latter  tokens  than  of  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue parade,  because  one  is  sure  that  the 
operations  of  Nature  accord  with  Divine 
beneficence,  while  as  for  the  prodigious 
operations  of  our  contemporary  money-get- 
ters there  is  more  room  for  misgiving.  Is 
it  part  of  the  general  scheme  of  things  that 
they  should  heap  up  such  huge  fortunes  ? 
Is  it  good  for  them  ?  Is  it  good  for  us  ?  Is 
it  good  for  the  country  ? 

Heaven  knows  whether  it  is  good  for  them 
or  not,  but  it  does  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
general  scheme.  There  is  no  way  known  to 
make  a  country  rich  without  making  its  rich 
people  richer.  The  socialists  think  they 
could  contrive  a  way,  but  most  of  us  are 
more  afraid  of  their  cure  than  of  the  disease. 
It  may  not  seem  quite  scriptural  to  say  so, 
but  it  is  conceivable  that  if  men  generally 
were  free  from  the  desire  of  riches  it  might 
prove  expedient  to  inoculate  a  few  of  them 
with  mild  germs  of  cupidity,  so  that  enterprise 
might  be  stimulated  and  capital  accumu- 
lated to  the  furtherance  of  the  general  good. 
I  like  to  think  that  the  vast  fortunes  and 
great  powers  that  have  come  to  individuals 
in  this  country  have  been  necessary  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  vast  work  there  has 
been  to  do  in  this  country.  I  like  to  think 
that  many  of  them  are  able,  diligent,  and  hon- 
orable men,  whose  prosperity  is  something 
to  rejoice  in,  and  whose  plenty  means  no- 
body's dearth,  but  is  a  sign  that  the  great 
machine,  of  which  they  and  J  and  all  of  us 
are  parts,  is  doing  its  work  efficiently  and  for 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  the  workers.  Not 
the  low-paid  laborers  alone  are  worthy  of 
their  hire.  Many  of  those  who  are  best  paid 
are  just  as  worthy,  and  stick  to  their  highly 
remunerative  labors  not  because  they  have 
the  least  occasion  for  more  money,  but  be- 
cause the  habit  of  service  is  too  strong  in 
them  to  be  put  off.  If  it  is  true,  as  the  Ger- 
mans say,  that  they  live  to  acquire  it  is  not 
so  much  because  they  care  to  acquire  as  that 
thev  love  life,  and  know  that  for  them  life 
without  w^ork  would  mean  stagnation. 
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COXCER.y/A'G  A  PROPOSED  DRPART- 
MF.tXT  OF  F/A'E  ART  AT  COLUMN /A 
UNIVERSITY 

THE  announcement  by  Columbia  Uni- 
versity of  an  intention  to  establish  a 
department  of  tiiie  art,  or  so  to  add 
to  the  present  Department  of  Architecture 
as  to  include  practical  instruction  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  conveys  a  sentiment  of  surprise 
to  one  conversant  with  the  practical  facilities 
which  New  York  City  affords  to  the  student 
of  art.  The  character  of  the  school  fore- 
shadowed in  the  report  made  public  differs 
little  from  other  existing  schools.  It  is  ap- 
parently based  on  the  Iicole  des  Beau.K-Arts 
of  Paris,  a  model  which  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree  has  served  for  most  of  our  schools  of 
fine  arts  in  this  country.  In  France  for 
many  years  there  has  been  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  best  and  most  progressive  of  its 
artists  a  desire  for  the  abolition  of  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  founded  upon  the  facility 
which  its  system  of  teaching  affords  to  me- 
diocre talent  to  acquire  a  certain  unindividual 
proficiency  of  technical  equipment,  with  the 
resulting  effect  of  creating  a  body  of  artists 
often  unendowed  with  the  first  prerequisite 
of  undoubted  temperament.  The  branch 
of  architecture,  though  it  has  its  enemies 
among  those  in  France  who  seek  to  revivify 
the  art  and  create  a  new  style  distinctive  of 
our  time,  has  been  to  a  much  lesser  degree 
attacked  than  the  sister  schools  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  and  as  the  conditions  of  a  new 
country  lacking  the  legacy  of  monuments 
from  preceding  ages  differ  so  greatly  from 
those  of  Europe,  the  arguments  there  ad- 
vanced against  the  school  of  architecture 
need  not  be  enumerated  here.  Painting  and 
sculpture,  however,  throughout  history  have 
sprung  full-bloomed  in  the  country  of  their 
transplantation,  and  as  they  are  still,  though 
in  a  lesser  degree  than  in  more  artistic  epochs, 
living  arts  responsive  to  and  indicative  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  present,  every  influence 
which  threatens  to  arrest  the  current  of  their 
progression  and  crystallize  the  mobility  re- 
sponsive to  the  changing  expression  of  a  race 
or  people,  which  is  one  of  the  best  character- 


istics of  a  living  art,  should  be  sedulously 
watched  and,  if  necessary,  opposed  with 
vigor. 

It  is  significant  that  the  present  high  aca- 
demical efficiency  of  this  model  school  of  Paris 
reached  its  apogee  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
of  which  the  chief  characteristic  artistically 
has  been  the  expression  of  individual  tempera- 
ment through  research  devoted  to  nature  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  Academy,  It  suffices  to 
go  over  the  list  of  painters  and  sculptors  of 
this  epoch,  whose  achievement  marks  pro- 
gression, to  find  them  in  large  majority  inde- 
pendent of  the  teachings  of  the  schools ;  and 
even  achieving  their  success  discouraged  and 
frowned  upon  by  the  official  protectors  of  the 
arts.  The  virtual  invention  of  landscape- 
painting,  though  heralded  by  the  Holland 
painters  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  a  tri- 
umph of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  partly 
responsible  for  this  independent  majority, 
but  the  influence  and  example  of  these  men 
who  sought  truths  of  light  and  atmosphere 
in  the  open  day  has  permeated  all  painting, 
though  it  has  in  nowise  reacted  upon  the  in- 
struction given  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France.  For  in  name  at  least  the 
purely  literary  body  which  gives  its  title  to 
the  combined  academies  of  France  is  the  os- 
tensible protector  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  and  this  association  may  not  be  alto- 
gether absent  in  the  minds  of  those  who  seek 
to  establish  a  similar  school  under  the  au- 
spices of  Columbia  University.  The  parallel 
would  be  more  true  if  the  French  School 
of  Fine  Art  was  controlled  by  the  Sorbonne, 
but  with  the  love  of  order  in  France  coex- 
ists a  sense  of  logic,  and  painting  and  sculpt- 
ure retain  the  sharp  demarcation  of  skilled 
trades,  and  the  Academic  des  Beaux-Arts 
within  the  Institute  has  as  separate  an  ex- 
istence as  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Con- 
sequently the  assumption  by  our  University 
of  the  chief  direction  of  art-study  in  our  me- 
tropolis would  be  one  unauthorized  by  the 
precedent  established  in  that  country  which 
so  far  has  been  our  chief  exemplar  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  finer  arts. 

If  we  hark  back  to  the  period  of  the  Re- 
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naissance,  that  awakening  of  the  instinct 
which  prompts  man  to  make  usual  and  useful 
the  sense  of  the  beautiful  with  which  he  is 
endowed,  we  find  the  trade  of  the  artist  as- 
similated to  other  crafts  less  skilled,  and  not 
only  in  Italy,  but  in  more  northern  Germany, 
Holland  and  Flanders,  the  guilds  of  the  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  were  fraternal  to  those  of 
tlie  weavers,  the  armorers,  the  brewers,  and 
the  bakers.  The  more  subtle  and  skilled 
character  of  the  craft  of  the  artist  placed  its 
chief  practitioners  upon  a  plane  equal  to  that 
of  the  doctors  of  law  or  theology  and  the 
teachers,  men  who  all  civilization  has  delight- 
ed to  honor,  but  this  was  always  by  right  of 
individual  attainment,  and  never  from  specified 
classification  of  analogous  pursuits.  From 
such  precedents  it  seems  fair  to  infer  that  a 
university  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  student 
of  painting  or  sculpture,  though  it  may  well 
occupy  itself  with  the  artist  in  ways  which  I 
will  suggest  later. 

How  must  the  student  then  be  trained  to 
acquire  the  innumerable  technical  qualities, 
lacking  which  his  equipment  is  impaired? 
It  is  evident  that  he  must  begin  early,  at 
an  age,  in  fact,  when  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment might  make  him  a  fit  subject  for  a  pri- 
mary school,  but  too  young  for  admission 
to  the  classes  of  a  university.  There  are 
more  reasons  for  this  than  the  mere  saving 
of  time,  which,  in  so  arduous  a  trade  as  the 
art,  proverbially  long,  is  no  mean  reason  in 
itself.  The  chief  of  these  reasons  is  that 
in  extreme  youth  the  merely  imitative  task  is 
more  welcome  than  later,  when  the  creative 
faculty  has  developed  and  the  neophyte  is 
anxious  to  do  original  work.  One  is  struck 
on  entering  the  classes  in  the  Beaux-Arts,  for 
instance,  by  the  youth  of  many  of  the  pupils, 
whose  technical  acquirement  denotes  a  long 
sojourn  in  the  school,  and  in  many  cases  the 
youth  of  twenty  of  transatlantic  origin  finds 
himself  in  the  company  of  comrades,  four  or 
five  years  younger,  more  advanced  than  he. 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  this  early  ap- 
plication preclude  the  study  of  even  the  most 
elementary  branches  of  ordinary  education  ? 
In  most  cases  it  does,  and  here  the  artist  finds 
his  inHier  peculiarly  difficult,  for,  once  ac- 
quired, it  is  a  means  of  expression,  and  intel- 
ligent and  adequate  expression  presupposes 
the  possession  of  knowledge  which  his  fel- 
lows in  other  walks  of  life  have  acquired  dur- 
ing the  laborious  years  of  his  apprenticeship. 
The  study  of  so  complex  a  trade,  however, 


is  in  a  degree  a  liberal  education,  and  we  hnd 
numerous  examples  where  this  early  applica- 
tion has  not  seriously  handicapped  the  artist 
in  his  after-life.  We  have  seen  the  child 
Raphael  enter  the  studio  of  Timoteo  Vite,  but 
little  more  than  an  infant,  and  know  of  his 
employment  as  an  assistant  to  Perugino  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  To  seek  more  modern 
instances,  we  have  Millet,  who,  save  for  the 
early  influence  of  an  uncle  who  was  a  priest, 
never  was  at  school ;  and  Paul  Baudry,  the 
son  of  a  sabot-maker,  ran  wild  in  the  woods 
where  his  father  worked,  going  from  place  to 
place,  until  he  was  thirteen,  and  then,  after  a 
short  time  with  a  local  painter  at  Roche-sur- 
Yon,  entered  the  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris.  Yet 
Raphael  was  the  welcome  associate  of  the 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  to  judge  him  by 
his  work  alone  appears  erudite;  and  Millet, 
acquiring  by  himself  the  essentials  of  cultiva- 
tion, with  a  fair  smattering  of  the  classics, 
spoke  and  wrote  his  language  with  a  simplic- 
ity and  force  that  was  almost  biblical,  while 
his  work  denotes  the  elevation  of  a  mind 
which  lacked  little  that  pedagogic  influence 
could  have  given.  Baudry,  from  the  first, 
when  writing  home  to  his  parents,  appears 
a  lively,  intelligent,  and  cultured  youth,  and 
later,  as  prix  de  Rome,  his  letters  are  filled 
with  intellectual  sympathy  for  the  classic 
environment  of  his  residence  in  the  Villa 
Medici;  and  when  in  the  course  of  j-ears 
he  addressed  his  colleagues  as  Member  of 
the  Institute,  the  character  of  his  discourses 
elicits  admiration  from  Jules  Breton,  who,  in 
his  double  capacity  as  painter  and  writer,  is 
no  mean  critic,  and  is  himself  an  example  of 
the  intellectual  acquirement  which  the  artist 
of  capacity  picks  up  along  the  path  of  stren- 
uous technical  education. 

Beyond  doul^t  the  best  education  for  an 
art-student  is  to  be  found  in  the  studio  of 
a  master.  To  be  employed  in  tasks  which 
have  a  definite  purpose,  to  learn  the  lesson 
which  each  detail  of  work  accomplished  car- 
ries with  it,  to  comprehend  the  reasons 
which  in  logical  sequence  preside  over  the 
various  stages  of  a  work  of  art,  is  worth  to 
the  neophyte  far  more  than  any  amount  of 
theoretic  instruction.  The  old  habit  still 
prevails  in  sculpture  and  architecture  either 
as  a  post-graduate  course  or  often,  and  bet- 
ter, from  the  beginning  of  the  student's  ca- 
reer, but  the  case  is  more  rare  where  a  mod- 
ern painter  can  thus  effectively  aid  a  pupil. 
To-day,  justly  enough,  since  that  way  prog- 
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ress  lies,  complexity  of  effect  and  veracity  to 
a  transitory  moment  has  crept  into  paint- 
ing so  that,  theoretically  at  least,  each  pict- 
ure represents  its  subject  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  a  given  time  in  absolute  relation  to 
a  definite  and  realistic  background,  and  each 
and  every  portion  of  the  canvas  must  be 
studied  by  the  master  and  carry  his  individ- 
ual solution  of  a  presumably  unsolved  prob- 
lem. This  at  least  is  the  theory,  and  in  the 
case  of  men  like  Sargent  or  Besnard  the  re- 
sult is,  if  not  better,  at  least  more  individual 
and  modern  ;  but  the  useful  assistant,  who  in 
the  old  days  lost  his  individuality  in  the  mas- 
ter to  find  it  later  reinforced  with  much  of 
his  master's  knowledge,  when  he  produced 
work  for  himself,  finds  no  place  under  such  a 
system.  A  few  of  us  who  have  been  so  fort- 
unate as  to  be  employed  in  decorative  work 
have  found  it  necessary  to  revive  the  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship,  not  only  to  our  own 
advantage,  but  to  the  enthusiastic  recogni- 
tion of  the  pupil-assistants  employed.  I  think 
that  all  those  who  have  of  right  signed  deco- 
rative paintings  in  the  past  ten  years  acknowl- 
edge that  certain  portions  of  their  work  have 
gained  greatly  from  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of 
their  younger  assistants,  eager  to  do  a  bit 
of  detail,  a  fall  of  drapery,  accessories  or  re- 
peated patterns,  to  the  best  of  their  ability, 
unhampered  by  the  responsibility  which  at- 
taches to  the  success  of  the  whole  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  intent  upon  these  de- 
tails, the  assistant  has  learned  their  relation 
to  the  whole,  has  seen  at  first  hand  the  work 
grow  under  the  guidance  of  his  elder  of 
greater  experience,  has  seen  portions  which, 
despite  his  efforts,  remained  confused  or 
over-insistent,  subordinated  by  a  few  deft 
touches  over  his  work,  and  has  learned  in  a 
practical  way  to  deal  with  problems  bound 
to  arise  in  his  own  practice  later,  but  which 
can  never  be  approached  in  the  curriculum  of 
our  art  schools.  The  best  service  of  our 
modern  art  schools  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  have  explained  to  me  by  Jean  Frangois 
Millet.  "  Work,"  he  said,  "  as  much  as  you 
can  in  the  school.  It  matters  little  under 
which  master,  for  with  the  number  of  pu- 
pils under  him  he  can  give  little  to  each,  but 
in  the  school  you  have  nature  to  work  from. 
There  is  its  advantage,  chiefly  one  of  econ- 
omy in  havmg  the  models  provided  at  Utt'e 
cost,  and  the  advantage  of  seeing  otners 
strive  for  the  same  object  as  yourself.  You 
can  there  learn  the  structure  of  the  human  fig- 


ure and  some  of  the  technical  qualities  of 
painting."  This  indeed  is  about  all  that  we 
get  from  school,  and  most  of  us  can  remem- 
ber how  much  remained,  to  learn  as  best 
we  could,  the  atelier  days  once  past. 

If  these  conclusions  of  one  who  may  at 
least  lay  claim  to  experience  be  admitted,  it 
would  appear  foreign  to  the  objects  of  a  great 
university  to  be  concerned  with  the  technical 
training  of  students  in  a  craft  which  de- 
pends upon  manual  dexterity,  guided  by  laws 
which  are  essentially  various,  and  must  be  so 
applied  in  their  transmission  from  master  to 
pupil  to  individual  temperament  as  to  escape 
formulation.  Of  art  schools,  virtually  the 
same,  though  lacking  the  official  stamp  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  we  have  enough  in  the 
schools  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design 
and  the  Art  Students'  League,  to  name  but 
two.  Hence  the  efforts  of  Columbia  University 
could  at  best  add  another  to  their  already  ex- 
isting school  of  architecture  if  practicd  in- 
struction in  painting  and  sculpture  should 
be  undertaken.  The  multiplication  of  schools 
is  certainly  not  necessary,  and  seems  at  best 
an  instance  of  our  over-anxiety  to  help  the 
first  steps  of  the  aspirant  after  knowledge ; 
in  some  cases  possibly,  in  this  instance  cer- 
tainly, with  little  consideration  as  to  the  fut- 
ure path  to  which  these  first  steps  tend. 

Not  long  ago  in  a  neighboring  city  a  be- 
quest was  made  to  an  art  school  which  would 
provide  travelling  scholarships  for  twenty  of 
its  pupils  annually,  while  in  the  same  city  it 
is  notorious  that  former  graduates  of  the  art 
school  cannot  earn  a  living  by  their  art.  To 
encourage  a  production  for  which  there  is  no 
demand  is  not  economically  wise,  yet  these 
conditions  are  not  uncommon  throughout 
our  country.  It  may  well  be  that  under  the 
present  system  the  class  of  artist  graduating 
from  the  schools  has  little  to  say  of  import 
to  his  time  and  country,  for,  as  already  sug- 
gested, his  technical  education  is  but  par- 
tial, and  on  the  important  question  of  the  end 
to  which  his  acquired  powers  is  to  be  directed 
our  schools  are  virtually  mute. 

Here  would  appear  to  be  the  opportunity 
of  a  university,  and,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, the  only  way  in  which  its  great  power 
could  be  healthfully  exercised  in  the  further- 
ance ot  the  education,  not  only  ot  tne  artist, 
but  o:  the  public  in  its  relations  to  art. 
Tne  whole  splendid  history  of  art  is,  as  a 
rule,  unknown  to  the  pupils  of  our  schools, 
and   to   the   comparatively  few  who    follow 
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their  studies  here  by  a  post-graduate  course  in 
Europe  remains  unknown,  though  there  at 
least  it  is  written  large  on  every  side.  But 
either  from  habits  acquired  at  home,  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  foreign 
countries  they  visit,  or  from  the  easy  accept- 
ance of  the  last  "  art  movement ''  as  the 
only  important  one,  our  compatriot  students 
will  know  the  last  Salon  success  or  the  tem- 
porary favorite  of  the  Secession  in  Munich, 
and  ignore  not  only  the  contents  of  the 
Louvre,  but  have  little  knowledge  of  the  work 
or  of  the  men  who  preceded  their  immediate 
masters  and  have  built  up  the  art  of  the 
country  where  they  may  be.  The  composi- 
tion and  chemistry  of  pigment  and  mediums, 
the  preparations  of  canvases  or  panels  are 
all  but  unknown  to  the  modern  artist,  who 
blindly  accepts  his  colorman's  products  igno- 
rant of  the  number  of  treatises  on  these  sub- 
jects, ranging  in  time  from  Cennini  to  East- 
lake,  while  the  more  scientific  research  of 
color  of  Chevreul  and  others,  untaught  in  our 
present  schools,  might  find  place  in  a  univer- 
sity course.  This  might  be  carried  farther, 
and  thoughtful  men  of  business  or  of  profes- 
sions not  allied  to  the  graphic  arts  might  be 
induced  to  study  the  problem  of  the  kind  of 
art  we  need,  for  it  is  evident  that  in  its  largest 
influence  upon  life  we  lack  it  as  yet,  and  spread 
the  result  of  their  cogitation  before  the  future 
producers  of  art.  Such  an  extension  of  our 
art  school  should  not  be  allowed  to  waste  its 
time  in  the  unfruitful  field  of  criticism  or  fan- 
ciful classification  of  schools  and  controver- 
sial attributions  of  works  to  different  mas- 
ters. Its  object  should  rather  be  to  replace  as 
much  as  possible  the  workshop  of  the  master, 
who,  in  the  progress  of  work,  states  his  rea- 
sons for  certain  requirements ;  who,  in  his 
studio,  receives  men  of  other  aims  or  profes- 
sions, and  with  them  discusses  his  work  and 
receives  their  ideas  in  turn ;  whose  influence 
on  his  pupil  at  times  touches  on  points  in  ap- 
pearance remote  from  the  work  in  progress, 
but  vital  in  the  formation  of  character,  with- 
out which  the  artist  cannot  hope  to  attain 
dignity  and  usefulness.  This  may  seem  a 
fanciful  programme  difficult  to  reduce  to 
practicability,  and  its  details,  were  it  carried 
out,  would  demand  study,  but  it  is  the  result 
of  long  experience,  of  years  passed  in  in- 
structing classes,  and  of  a  certain,  though,  as 
the  relation  is  mutually  helpful,  too  limited 


experience  with  students  in  my  own  studio. 
It  appears  to  me,  moreover,  to  be  the  only 
way  in  which  a  university  can  become  a  vital 
influence  in  contemporaneous  art. 

The  kindergarten  may  ultimately  lead  to 
the  university,  but  it  never  forms  an  inte- 
gral part  of  it.  In  an  art  where  Titian  in  his 
ninety-ninth  year  looked  on  himself  as  a  stu- 
dent the  art  school  is  but  little  more  than  the 
first  step  in  the  education  of  the  artist,  and 
many  and  various  are  the  degrees  which  he 
must  surmount  before  his  attention  should 
be  diverted  from  the  technical  requirements 
of  his  art.  This  earlier  education  should 
be  directed  by  artists  absolutely  free  from  the 
entanglements  of  a  pedagogic  system,  which 
is  an  inherent  quality  of  an  institution  de- 
voted to  general  education.  The  deep-rooted 
antipathy  of  the  practising-artist  to  any  form 
of  direction  or  criticism  emanating  from  men 
who  have  never  put  their  hands  to  the  work  is 
prompted  by  the  sense  of  the  skilled  crafts- 
man, who  knows  by  experience  that,  nulla 
dies  sine  lined,  the  constant  watchful  techni- 
cal endeavor  is  at  the  foundation  of  every 
worthy  work  of  art. 

To  open  the  halls  of  the  University  to  the 
accepted  workman,  his  'prentice  days  once 
past,  is  a  noble  work,  and  one  which,  wisely 
directed,  would  do  much  to  create  a  stand- 
ard in  our  country  like  that  which  the  ages 
have  given  to  favored  countries  of  the  world. 
To  extend  these  same  privileges  to  advanced 
pupils  of  our  art  schools,  who  are  judged  by 
their  instructors  to  be  ripe  for  the  experience, 
would  be  of  great  benefit.  The  ex-President 
of  Columbia  may  remember  that  a  dozen 
years  ago  an  artist  teaching  in  the  classes  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  solicited  for 
some  of  his  pupils  participation  in  the  bene- 
fits enjoyed  by  the  students  of  the  University  in 
certain  courses  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  art; 
a  request  which,  for  lack  of  space  in  the  lect- 
ure-rooms of  the  old  University  buildings,  was 
denied.  The  writer  hopes  that  this  sugges- 
tion, indicative  of  an  existing  need,  may  have 
been  instrumental  to  Columbia's  larger  project, 
which  could  well  give  this  and  much  more 
without  departing  from  the  proper  function 
of  the  University — but  also  without  encroach- 
ing on  that  of  the  kindergarten  or  the  pri- 
mary school,  where  the  artist  must  learn  to 
use  his  tools  under  the  watchful  eye  of  an 
elder  brother  of  the  craft. 

Will  H.  Low. 
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